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A  Jesuit  men 


Of  Many  Things 


FIN  I)I\( .  i)(  i(  )Ks  rit^lit  l)i.-h)i'c 
your  c\  es  on  the  sidewalk: 
tliis  is  one  ot  those  phenome- 
na \  oii  can  encounter  ahnost 
daily  in  New  York  City.  Here  in  Man- 
hattan I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
come  across  l)oth  paperbacks  and 
hardbacks  in  my  comings  anti  goings. 
If  you  are  an  undiscriminaring  book 
lover  like  me,  you  at  least  glance  at  the 
iiook's  titles,  and  then  perhaps  bentl 
down  to  retrieve  what  lies  at  y<>m"  teet. 

My  favorite  funis  are  paperback 
classics,  like  I  lawthorne's  Blithcdiilc 
Rii////i//a\  which  I  had  ne\'er  read.  It  is 
the  older  finds,  though,  that  are  more 
interesting  if  not  more  readable, 
because  their  vc\y  age  suggests  the 
many  hands  that  have  held  them  and 
imparted  to  them,  so  to  speak,  an 
inherent  w  armth.  At  one  street  corner, 
I  came  acr  oss  a  cardboard  box  with  a 
hand-lettered  sign,  "Fi"ee  Books." 

W  hat  caught  m\'  eye  among  the 
\aried  contents  was  a  \^>2^>  hardcover 
novel  called  )'iiiidcr  (innv  the  Daisies.  It 
deals  widi  a  convict  who,  after  release, 
stniggles  to  lead  an  upright  lite.  I  lav- 
ing once  been  a  chaplain  at  the  Alen's 
House  ol  Detention  on  nearb\'  Rikers 
Island,  I  took  it  home  to  enjoy  the 
simple  stor\'  and  its  lV20's  slang: 
phrases  like  "You're  the  berries"  and 
words  like  "skirt"  tor  woman,  "chatter- 
box" tor  machine  gun  antl,  ol  course, 
"big  house"  tor  prison.  On  the  inside 
ot  the  tront  cover  were  stamped  the 
words,  "Pro|)err\  ot  Fiction  Lending 
Library,  Brooklyn,  \.^  .  Loaned  to 
You — Don't  Lend  It  to  ( )thei's," 'The 
warning  served  as  a  throwback  to  the 
era  ot  small  private  lending  libraries, 
and  so  the  book  itselt  evoketl  the  sjiirit 
ot  an  eaiiier  time,  as  well  as  that  ot  the 
man\  borrowers  who  must  have 
furnetl  its  pages  over  the  decades. 

The  oldest  ot  my  street  finds  was  a 
well-worn  copy  ot  T/.h'  Paipli  's  (j)iii- 
moll  Sense  Medieiil  .  \dvisor  m  Pliiiii 
English,  \i\  a  certain  R.  \'.  Pierce, 
ALD.  Published  in  IM18  in  Buffalo,  its 
thousand  yellowing  pages  ileal  with 
numerous  ailments  and  the  cures 
effected  by  Dr.  Pierce's  own  remedies, 
interspersed  with  testimonials  b\'  peo- 
ple who  hail  benetitted  fi-om  them. 


Mr.  Edwin  R.  DicLson,  for  example — 
whose  photograph  shows  a  young  man 
in  a  high  starched  collar  and  tie,  with 
hair  parted  down  the  middle — v\-rote 
to  Dr.  Pierce  saying  that  he  had  suf- 
fered fi-om  "bone  abscesses  and  blood 
poison."  After  consuming  }i  \  bottles  of 
Dr.  Pierce's  Ciolden  Medical  Discov- 
ery and  several  vials  of  his  "Pleasant 
Pellets,"  hov\ever,  he  found  himself 
"completely  cured"  and  wanted  to 
express  his  gratitude,  as  did  manv  oth- 
ers whose  testimonials  appear. 

I  landwritten  notes  on  the  insiile  ot 
both  covers  ilescribe  the  owner's  own 
recipes  tor  remedies,  such  as  an  "itch 
(ointment"  that  calls  for  fresh  butter 
mixed  with  turpentine.  Another  reme- 
d\'  makes  use  of  sliced  horse  chestnuts 
steeped  in  lard.  Though  we  may 
regard  homely  medications  ot  this 
kind  doubtfully  today,  they  reflect  a 
time  when  cures  were  often  sought 
either  throLigh  homemade  recijies  or 
mail-order  piuxhases  ot  metlicincs  like 
Dr.  Pierce's  Ciolden  Medical  Discov- 
ery and  his  Pleasant  Pellets.  {We  are 
never  told  their  ingredients.) 

The  interests  ot  this  book's  owner 
went  be\'()nil  the  purely  medical.  ( )ne 
ot  the  notes  is  a  recipe  tor  "aquaria 
cement,"  useful  because  ot  "its  resis- 
tance to  the  effect  of  salt  water,"  a  cir- 
cumstance that  makes  it  "a  capital 
preparation  tor  maritime  aipiaria."  Did 
the  ov\  ncr  li\  e  near  the  ocean?  A  large 
tour-leat  clover  lies  between  two  of  the 
pages,  the  shape  ot  its  stem  outlined 
on  both — a  circumstance  that  relates 
the  book  to  a  previous  era  when  press- 
ing leaves  and  flowers  between  the 
leaves  of  books  was  a  commf)n  prac- 
tice. 

Not  being  one  to  throw  books 
awav,  w  hen  I  do  lieciile  to  ilisjiose  ot 
an  ()ver-accumulati<jn  ot  tintls,  I  ilrop 
them  into  a  shopping  bag  and  donate 
them  to  I  lousing  Works,  a  used  book 
stoi'e  that  assists  with  the  housing 
needs  ot  peojile  living  with  AIDS. 
Besides  heljiing  with  the  organiza- 
tion's goal,  the  books  may  thus  fiiul 
new  ow  ners — and  thereby  a  further  if 
tenuous  lengthening  of  their  tragile 
existence. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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IKf^  OS  r  AMERICANS  were  in  a  party  mood 
/  ■     on  New  Year's  Eve  two  years  ago. 
[  ^   /  I    Although  they  had  been  admonished 

m/  I  that  2000  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
T  closing  year  of  the  20th  century,  they 

lerally  celebrated  its  first  day  as  the  start  of  a  new  mil- 
nium — and  celebrated  with  carefree  exuberance.  There 
:  things  the  Ainerican  people  did  not  know  then  that 
:y  know  now.  After  Sept.  1 1 ,  the  United  States  found 
;lf  conironting  definite  and  imperative  tasks  that  were 
/er  diought  ol  two  years  ago. 

As  they  face  2002,  Americans  mav  want  to  stop  ff)r  a 
)ment  to  reflect  on  who  they  are  and  what  their  nation  is 
i.  All  the  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
re  entided  to  call  themselves  "America"  if  they  chose, 
t  since  they  have  not  done  so,  the  term  .Americans  is 
lally  taken  to  designate  the  people  inhabiting  the  3.7 
llion-square-mile  expanse,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
)wn  as  die  United  States  of  America. 

These  people,  now  numbering  nearly  300  million,  arc 
;  of  the  two  essential  components  of  the  United  States, 
e  American  land  is  the  other.  That  land  was  here  f(jr 
maginable  eons  before  the  first  small  cities  began  to 
)ear  along  its  eastern  seacoast  and  before  its  gi'eat  grass 
ins  began  to  be  turned  into  farms.  And  it  must  be  pre- 
ned  that  the  land  will  be  here  long  after  the  Republic  is  a 
It  memory. 

So  far  as  the  great  European  civilizations  were  aware 
)  years  ago,  the  Americas  were  the  outermost  edge  of 
'  known  world.  A  few  of  today's  citizens  can  describe 
mselves  as  "Native  Americans";  the  overwhelming 
jority,  however,  have  either  come  fi-om  other  countries 
are  descended  from  people  who  fi-eely  or  under  con- 
lint  migrated  fi-om  Europe,  Afi-ica,  Asia  and  Latin 
lerica.  Over  the  course  of  four  centuries,  these  people 
'e  built  a  vigorous  and  vastly  complicated  civilizarion — 
aring  fields,  organizing  roads  and  waterways,  construct- 
•  towns  and  cities  and  eventually  constituting  an  interna- 
nal  superpower. 

Americans  have  been  pleased  to  think  of  themselves  as 
ew  people  in  a  new  world.  They  would  be  naive  and 
ogant,  however,  to  imagine  that  either  their  virtues  or 
ir  vices  are  unique.  Within  the  divine  [lerspective,  the 
Ferences  between  the  most  sophisticated  Americans  and 
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the  famished  children  ol  :)uuan  \.e  .^jjiit; .  ..i  <;.c  .^i 

less  significant  than  the  common  nature  they  share  as 
members  of  the  human  family. 

All  the  same,  Americans,  like  the  populations  of  ever}' 
country,  do  have  disrinctive  traits.  To  pick  a  quality  that  has 
often  been  noticed,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Americans  have 
always  been  a  people  of  notable  energy,  with  an  optimistic 
confidence  that  their  industry  and  high  technology  can 
make  fife  better  for  everyone.  Barbara  Ward  (1914-81),  a 
British  economist  who  had  a  profound  Christian  vision, 
was  a  sympathetic  observer  of  this  characteristic.  "For 
many  people,"  she  wrote  in  The  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine in  1954,  "the  American  way  of  life  appears  to  have 
come  down,  in  some  vast  cornucopia,  ft'om  heaven.  WTiat 
is  not  measured  is  the  steadiness  and  the  intensiveness  of 
the  work  which  sustains  it  all....  If  work,  disciplined,  steady 
work,  is  'materialism,'  then  certainly  the  Americans  are 
materialistic,  Imt  it  is  the  oldest  wisdom  of  Europe  that  'to 
work  is  to  pray.'" 

That  disciplined  spirit  abides  and  bas  found  generous 
expression  during  the  past  four  months.  The  terrorist 
attacks  manifested  sheer  destioictiveness.  The  response  tiiat 
followed — from  firefighters,  police  officers  and  service  per- 
sonnel, fi-om  rescue  workers,  including  volunteers  fi^om 
around  the  countiy,  Irom  relief  agencies  and  a  multitude  of 
gift-givers — manifested  a  far  greater  constructive  jiower. 

THAT  CONSTRUCTIVE  RESPONSE  MUST  BE  SUSTAINED,  for  the 

tasks  confi-onting  the  nation  in  2002  may  require  years  to 
complete.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  rebuilding  shattered 
acres  and  perking  up  a  weakened  economy.  A  helping  hanil 
must  also  be  extended  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  laid  off 
since  Sept.  II,  as  well  as  to  the  31.1  million  Americans  who 
were  already  living  in  poverty  that  day. 

1  here  are,  besides,  quite  new  demands  not  on  the 
national  mind  two  years  ago.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
Islamic  world  that  was  hardly  noticed  before,  although  it 
has  been  present  for  centuries.  It  must  now  be  addressed 
with  understanding — not  the  tiny  minority  of  suicidal 
fanatics,  but  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  ordinaiy,  devout 
people,  including,  by  a  consemitive  estimate,  some  2.1  mil- 
lion Muslims  in  the  United  States.  Between  1994  and  2000 
the  number  of  mcxsques  in  this  countiy  rose  to  more  than 
1,200,  an  increase  of  25  percent. 

As  they  face  these  challenges,  Americans  might  ener- 
gize themselves  by  considering  a  sentence  that  Pope  John 
XXIII  said  gave  him  great  comfort:  "We  are  not  on  earth  as 
museum-keepers,  but  to  cultivate  a  flourishing  garden  of 
life  and  to  prepare  for  a  glorious  future." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  IN  ST.  PETER'S  SQUARE.  Visitors  walk  in  St.  Peter's  Square  near  the  newly  dei 
orated  Christmas  Tree.  The  82-foot-tall  pine  from  the  forests  of  Transylvania  was  presented  to  Pot 
John  Paul  II  by  Romanian  President  Ion  lliescu.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


War  on  Terrorism  Unjustifiable, 
Say  Some  Catholic  Leaders 

I  hc  current  v\  ar  on  terrorism  is  unjustifi- 
al)le,  says  a  group  of  leaders  from  (Catholic 
instinitions  and  religious  congregations. 
Using  the  criteria  laid  down  in  die 
(^adiolic  just  war  theoiy,  they  say,  "die 
strong  moral  requirement  ot  immunity  hir 
nonconibatants  and  the  inadmissibility  ot 
indiscriminate  attacks  on  innocent  people 
are  violated  in  the  'collateral  damage'  sut- 
tereil  liy  innocent  cit\'  dwellers  in  Kunduz, 
Kabul,  Kandahar  and  elsewhere  in 
Afghanistan." 

hi  their  judgment,  "over  two  months  of 
daily  bombings  widi  all  their  attendant 
human  and  material  c(jsts,  including 
ti"emendous  niilitan,'  cxjienditures  that  rob 
the  poor,  are  not  proporticjnate  to  our 
legiriniate  right  to  seek  out  and  bring 
before  an  international  court  of  justice 
those  resjionsible  for  the  September  1  Idi 
attacks."  The  statement  says,  "many  of  the 
effects  of  the  bombing  on  noncombatants 
are  withheld  from  the  U.S.  juiblic  by  the 
militan'  or  a  self-censored  media."  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement.  Professor  Marc 
Herold  of  the  University  of  New  I  lamji- 
shire  has  documented  at  least  3,767  civilian 
casualdes  in  nine  weeks  of  the  U.S.  air  war. 

f  ile  war  on  teiTorism  will  not  be  suc- 
cessfril,  sa\  s  the  statement.  The  signers 
argaie  that  "the  ovenvhelming  military 
response  fuels  anger  and  liatix-d,  and  sen'cs 
to  inspire  new  recruits  to  the  causes 
espousetl  bv  those  who  commit  acts  of  ter- 
ror." The  statement  calls  for  an  end  to  the 
war  antl  the  rhetoric  of  v\'ar,  and  asks  that 
the  peipetrators  of  the  criminal  attacks  on 
the  \\  orld  Trade  (  x'nter  and  Pentagon  be 
sought  out  and  brought  before  a  tribunal 
like  the  \\'oriil  (^ourt  at  the  I  lague 
dirough  an  international  |)olice  investi<ra- 
tion. 

The  signers  arc  leaders  in  Cadiolic 
(jrganizadons  such  as  Pax  (^hrisri  USA,  the 
Clenter  of  C>oncem,  the  Leadership  (con- 
ference of  Women  Religious,  the  (\)nfer- 
encc  of  Major  Superiors  of  Men,  Network 
and  die  Maryknoll  Sisters,  although  the 
names  are  listeil  for  idenrificadon  purposes 


only  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  die 
views  of  their  institutions. 

'Commitment  to  Peace'  Planned 
for  Assisi 

[-"opejohn  Paul  II  and  religious  leaders 
will  sign  "a  common  commitment  to 
peace"  at  the  end  of  their  daylong  meet- 
ing in  Assisi  in  late  JanuaiT.  The  state- 
ment will  lie  read  in  English,  Araliic  and 
Italian  during  a  ceremony  on  Jan.  24  out- 
sitle  the  Basilica  of  St.  f  rancis,  the  \'ati- 
can  said.  Thejanuary  interreligious  gath- 
ering will  include  speeches  b\-  the  pope 
and  "testimonials  to  peace"  by  represen- 
tati\  es  of  Orthodox,  Anglican  and 
Protestant  churches,  I  lintlus,  Butklhists, 
Jews,  Aluslims  and  followers  of  tradition- 
al African  religions.  A  Vatican  official 
saiil  on  Dec.  l'>  that  it  was  too  soon  to 
make  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
number  of  religious  leaders  who  w  ill  par- 
ticipate. 

Holy  Land  Christian  Leaders  Call 
on  Politicians  to  Halt  Violence 

Hie  leaders  of  (christian  churches  in  the 


Holy  Land  calletl  on  political  leaders  ti 
halt  all  violence  in  the  region.  In  a 
Clhristmas  message  released  on  Dec.  \< 
the  religious  leaders  said  they  deplorei 
the  violence  that  has  engulfed  the  regu^ 
as  being  "contraiy  to  the  w  ill  of  Goil." 
Lhe  Lloly  LantI  has  been  beset  by  vio- 
lence and  injustice,  marketl  by  a  "total 
disregard  for  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
humankiml,"  the  church  leaders  said. 
"We  renew  our  appeal  to  jiolitical  lea( 
ers  in  this  Holy  Land  to  stop  all  kinds 
violence,"  they  said.  "Let  us  start  a  ne\ 
era  of  justice  and  peace  that  sees  both 
the  Palestinian  anel  Israeli  jieoples,  wii 
in  recognized  borders,  enjoy  ing  safer\ 
and  tranquility,"  they  said. 

Feminist  Says  Being  Pro-Life  an( 
Pro-Woman  Not  a  Contradiction 

.An  official  with  f  eminists  for  Life  of  Ni 
York  told  an  audience  in  Syracuse  diat 
pro-life  feminists'  opposition  to  abortioi  ■ 
not  out  of  line  w  ith  their  supjioit  for 
women's  issues.  (Christine  Ladden  Fitch 
the  organization's  director  of  public 
affairs,  introduced  about  150  members  c 
Friends  foi-  Life  Inc.  to  a  breetl  (jf  femi- 
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>m  that  follows  the  pro-life  principles  ot 
suffragists  Flizahetli  (^acly  Stanton  and 
s,in  B.  Antliony.  I'eminists  for  Life  was 
Hilled  in  1972  by  former  members  of 
.  National  Organization  for  Women 

I  I  \()V\'  adoptetl  a  pro-abortion 

iK  c.  Friends  for  Life  is  a  nonprofit  edu- 
lonal  communit)'  research  organization 
voted  to  protecting  all  life  from  concep- 

II  to  natural  death.  Fitch  said  the 
mien's  rights  movement,  which  began 
li  e  than  1 20  years  ago  in  central  New 
irk,  never  adxocated  abortion  as  a  road 
women's  empowerment  luitil  the  mid- 
Mi's. 


:ech  Church  Praises  Veto  of 
gislation  Limiting  Churches 

vi  h  church  leaders  have  praised  Presi- 
111  V'aclav  Havel  for  vetoing  legislation 
II  would  prevent  churches  from  oper- 
hospitals  and  charities.  But  a 

i\h  spokesman  predicted  that  legisla- 
s  would  press  ahead  with  the  legisla- 
n,  which  would  allow  state  officials  to 
)ck  internal  church  decisions  and 
pcde  church-run  charities.  "The  two 
I  tics  favoring  this  bill  enjoy  an  abso- 
c  majority  and  are  not  likely  to  modify 

said  the  Rev.  Daniel  Herman, 
ikesman  for  the  Czech  bishops'  con- 
ciice.  "The  resentments,  prejudices 
il  lies  they  learned  under  Communist 
ie  are  still  in  the  air  here." 
The  legislation  would  give  govern- 
;nt  officials  the  right  to  approve  the 
ening  of  places  of  worship  and  forma- 
n  of  religious  communities.  It  also 
)uld  raise  the  membership  threshold 
■  churches  seeking  legal  status  and 
)uld  require  all  profits  from  church- 
Tied  enterprises  to  be  used  solely  for 
igious  purposes.  Pavel  Dostal,  the 
nister  of  culture,  said  Caritas,  a 
urch  charitable  agency,  would  be 
nied  legal  status  under  the  new  law, 
ice  it  was  not  a  "religious  association 
ned  at  spiritual  development."  Cardi- 
1  Miloslav  Vlk  of  Prague  said  the  pro- 
'  sed  law  was  an  attempt  to  "isolate  the 
urch  from  public  activity"  by  ensuring 
It  it  was  "concerned  only  with  its  own 
imbers." 


irdinal  Maida  Visits  Detroit 
osque  on  Day  of  Peace 

ordinal  Adam  J.  Alaida  of  Detroit 


addressed  w()rshi|)pers  at  a  Detroit-area 
mosque  on  I^ec.  14,  the  last  Friday  of 
the  Muslim  holy  month  of  Ramadan 
and  a  day  named  by  Pope  John  Paul  II 
for  Catholics  worldv\  iile  to  fast  and  pray 
for  peace.  "  I  he  (Catholic  (Church 
throughout  the  world  unites  itself  in 
solidarity  with  iVluslim  believers  every- 
where in  special  prayer,  fasting  and 
almsgiving  for  world  peace  and  for  the 
healing  of  all  who  suffer  the  effects  of 
war  and  terrorism,"  Cardinal  Maida 
said  at  the  Islamic  C^enter  of  America, 
the  oldest  mosque  in  the  Detroit  area. 
Before  the  midday  service.  Cardinal 
Maida  met  with  Imam  Hassam  Al- 
Qazwini,  leader  of  the  center.  The  two 
leaders  entered  the  overflowing  mosque 
side  by  side. 

Earlier  in  the  month,  on  the  eve  of 
the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  cardinal 
presented  Greek  Orthodo.x  Bishop 
Nicholas  of  Detroit  with  a  silver  box 
containing  what  are  believed  to  be  relics 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  patron  saint  of 
children  and  the  basis  of  the  Santa 
Claus  legend.  "This  is  a  gift  that  is  a 
tremendous  surprise  and  one  that 
brings  great  joy  to  us,"  Bishop  Nicholas 
said  during  a  service  on  Dec.  5  at  St. 
Nicholas  Cheek  Orthodox  Church  in 
Troy,  Mich. 


Catholic-Lutheran  Dialogue 
Studies  IVIinistry,  Communion 

The  LI.S.  Catholic-Lutheran  dialogue 
began  developing  a  joint  statement  on 
"The  Church  as  Koinoiiia:  Its  Structures 
and  Ministries"  at  a  meeting  in  Balti- 
more from  Dec.  6  to  9.  The  dialogue, 
currently  in  its  tenth  round,  is  co-spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  and  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  The  Balti- 
more meeting  was  the  seventh  in  the 
current  round,  devoted  to  studying  how 
the  roles  of  ordained  ministries  and  the 
structures  of  church  unity  in  the 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  communions 
relate  to  the  way  they  understand  and 
practice  koiiioiiia.  During  the  session, 
participants  reviewed  papers  written  as 
first  drafts  of  the  different  sections  of  a 
planned  joint  statement,  analyzed  the 
wording  and  discussed  ways  of  refining 
the  papers  and  organizing  them  into  the 
final  statement. 


Koii/o/iii/,  a  (ireek  biblical  word  taken 
over  into  English,  is  often  translated  in 
theological  contexts  as  "communion."  It 
also  can  be  translatetl,  in  various  con- 
texts, as  fellowshii),  partnership,  a  close 
mutual  relationship,  sharing  in,  contri- 
bution or  gift.  It  has  become  an  increas- 
ingly important  focus  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  ecumenical  discussions  over 
the  past  decade. 

The  U.S.  Catholic-Lutheran  dialogue, 
which  began  in  1965,  has  produced 
agreed  statements  on  a  number  of  topics 
including  Scripture,  ministry,  authority 
and  justification  by  faith. 


IVIilitary  Archbishop  Urges 
Patience  and  Discernment 

As  the  war  against  terrorism  proceeds  in 
Afghanistan  and  beyond,  leaders  must 
assure  that  it  is  carried  out  "with 
patience  and  discernment,"  the  head  of 
the  LT.S.  Archdiocese  f<jr  the  Military 
Services  said  in  a  (>hristmas  message  to 
Catholics  in  the  military.  "A  military  vic- 
tory in  Afghanistan  shouki  not  prompt 
the  illusion  that  we  can  take  on  the  vast 
world  of  terrorism  in  the  same  way  we 
are  now  doing,"  said  Archbishop  Edwin 
F.  O'Brien,  citing  "significant  terrorist 
cells"  in  such  nations  as  Iraq,  Sudan, 
Israel,  Somalia  and  the  Philippines. 
"Each  situation  varies  greatly — histori- 
cally, politically,  religiously,  militarily," 
he  added. 


Irish  Bishops  Welcome  Proposed 
Referendum  on  Abortion 

Irish  bishops  said  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional referendum  on  abortion  was  "a 
significant  improvement  on  the  current 
unsatisfactory  situation."  The  bishops 
said  in  a  statement  released  on  Dec.  12 
that  Ireland's  current  abortion  law  is 
"profoundly  flawed."  Under  a  1992 
Irish  Supreme  Court  ruling,  abortion  is 
allowed  in  Ireland  in  certain  rare  cir- 
cumstances— for  example,  if  the  woman 
is  threatening  suicide.  "It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  have  called  on  many  occa- 
sions for  a  new  referendum,  which 
would  effectively  overturn  this  judg- 
ment and  restore  adequate  protection 
for  the  unborn,"  the  bishops  said. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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life  in  the  OO's 


Bold-Face  Lives 

i  In  the  midst  of  our  culture's 
worship  of  fame,  there  has  been, 
since  Sept.  11,  a  daily  antidote.' 


As  IS  IIS  CUSTOM  during 
this  festive  season,  the  cal)le 
television  channel  A&E 
recently  devoted  an  evening 
to  its  "Biography  ot  the 
Year."  The  winner  was  New  York's 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani,  whose  splen- 
did leadership  on  and  after  Sejit.  1 1  won 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  Finishing 
behind  (Giuliani,  but  well  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  us,  were  the  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter Tony  Blair,  Pakistan's  President 
Perev  Musharraf,  the  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity advisor  Condoleezza  Rice,  Secretary 
of  State  Colin  Powell  and  the  terrorist 
Osama  bin  Laden. 

Clearly  they  met  the  criteria  the  net- 
work has  established  to  qualify  for  its 
contest:  They  are  Eimous.  (Why  they  are 
famous  is  beside  the  point  in  such  com- 
petitions.) You  may  have  had  a  good 
year  yourself,  saving  souls,  giving  to  the 
poor,  raising  children  with  honorable 
values,  but  if  you  think  that's  going  to 
get  vou  on  "Biography  of  the  Year," 
well,  you'd  better  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  world  arounil  you. 

The  A&E  event  generally  is  a 
lighnveight  version  of  Time  magazine's 
annual  Person  of  the  Year  competition, 
but  a  slightly  weightier  version  ot  the 
network's  nightly  biography  series, 
which  celebrates  the  lives  and  often  the 
possessions  of  the  rich,  the  famous  and 
the  beautiftil.  The  series  has  spawned  a 
magazine.  Biography,  which  reminds 
readers  that  "eveiy  life  has  a  stoiy."  How- 
true.  But  why  is  it  that  the  only  stories 
that  get  told  are  those  of  the  rich,  the 
famous  and  the  beautiful? 

The  cult  of  fame,  apparendy,  is  alive 
and  well  in  the  United  States,  even  after 
Sept.  1 1 — the  date  that  was  supposed  to 
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have  changed  eveiything,  that  made  us 
more  serious  and  thoughtful,  less  inter- 
ested in  the  lives  of  vacuous  celebrities. 
Granted,  A&E's  list  of  top  biographies 
reflects  the  sober  times  in  which  we  live. 
And  the  network  did  include,  as  a  group, 
the  uniformed  heroes  of  Sept.  1 1  and  the 
doomed  passengers  who  brought  down 
the  American  Airlines  flight  in  Pennsyl- 
vania before  it  could  wreak  death  and 
destruction  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Still,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
whatever  else  has  changed,  the  .'\merican 
media  remain  transfixed — or  at  least 
believe  that  the  public  remains  trans- 
fixed— by  celebrity.  The  only  lives  worth 
chronicling  are  those  that  already  have 
been  chronicled;  the  only  faces  worth 
seeing  are  the  recognizable.  Reality 
shows  peddle  the  promise  of  fame, 
blessed  fame,  to  the  sinfully  obscure.  In 
New  York,  where  the  nation's  tastemak- 
ers  work  and  reside,  newspapers  print 
the  names  of  the  famous  in  liold  tace  in 
their  gossip  columns.  The  keepers  ot  the 
bold  t\'pe  do  not  distinguish  between 
movie  stars  and  Mafia  dons,  U.S.  Sena- 
t(jrs  and  murderous  dictators.  If  you're 
famous,  you're  entitled  to  bold  type. 
Your  ston'  is  worth  telling.  Over  the 
summer,  a  young  woman  in  the  publicity 
trade  injured  more  than  a  dozen  jieople 
when  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in 
the  vicinitv'  of  the  publicist's  sport  utilitv' 
vehicle.  The  result?  The  publicist  has 
become  a  celebrity,  and  is  treatetl 
accortlingly,  even  after  her  indictment. 

The  nation's  news  and  entertain- 
ment executives  believe  that  the  surest 
way  to  readers,  and  therefore  to  profits, 
is  to  tell  the  stories  of  the  famous,  over 
and  over  again  if  necessary.  Talk-show 
hosts  chat  with  the  famous  about  their 


fame,  a  far  cry  from  the  nights  wh' 
Johnny  Carson  presided  over  a  deb.i 
between  writers  Ben  Wattenberg  ai 
Paul  Erlich  about  the  pcjpulation  ex])! 
sion.  (Imagine  David  Letterman  ■ 
Larry  King  or  Rosie  O'Donnell  don 
likewise.)  Journalism  students  adm 
without  embarrassment,  that  their  goal 
not  to  uncover  political  malfeasance 
official  corruption,  but  to  write  protil 
of  movie  stars. 

In  the  midst  of  the  culture 
unchanged  worship  of  fame,  there  h 
been,  since  Sept.  11,  a  daily  antidote, 
challenge  to  the  keepers  of  the  natioi 
conversation.  Beginning  shordy  after  t 
attacks,  The  New  York  Times  has  be 
chronicling  the  lives  of  those  we  ha 
lost.  Every  day,  a  dozen  or  so  "ordinar 
lives  are  summarized  in  a  couple  of  hu 
dred  words.  And  every  story — eve 
story — is  more  authentic,  more  dram, 
ic,  more  poignant,  than  most  of  the  dn 
el  churned  out  by  the  celebrit\'-maki 
factories  of  New  York. 

Any  day's  collection  of  stories,  trai. 
though  they  are,  can  serve  as  an  affini 
tion  of  life,  of  decency,  of  humanity.  I 
portraits  I  have  in  front  of  me,  from  t i 
morning's  paper,  prove  the  point:  t 
story  of  two  brothers,  one  a  firefighr 
and  the  other  a  cop,  who  did  everythi 
together,  and  who  died  together  at  t; 
World  Trade  Center;  a  carpenter  \\  i 
talked  constandy  about  his  kids;  a  sin;., 
mom  who  got  up  eveiy  morning  atf 
a.m.  to  prepare  her  kids  and  herself  I 
the  day  ahead;  an  executive  who  disc( 
ered  soccer  bv  watching  his  kids  pla\ . 

Yes,  eveiy  life  has  a  story.  But  far  V) 
many  media  and  entertainment  exct- 
tives  long  ago  concluded  that  only  n; 
kind  of  stoiy  is  worth  telling  and  ce- 
brating,  the  story  that  culminates  i 
fame  and  riches.  B\  memorializing  i 
3,()0()  "ordinary"  lives  lost  at  the  \\'< 
Trade  C^enter,  The  New  York  Tm 
reminds  us  that  one  needn't  be  faim 
to  have  a  wonderful  life,  a  life  wortiiv 
examination  by  journalists,  noveli- 
poets  and  artists. 

If  you  don't  get  die  Times,  you  c 
access  the  newspaper's  entire  and  out 
ing  collection  of  real-life  stories  at  thr 
Web  site:  www.nytimes.com. 

Terry  Go/m)' 
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Message  for 
World  Peace  Day 

JOHN  PAUL  II 

THT,  WORLD  DAY  OF  PEACE  this  year  is  being  celebrated  in  the  shadow 
of  die  dramatic  events  of  last  Sept.  1 1 .  On  diat  day,  a  terrible  crime  was 
committed:  in  a  few  brief  hours  thousands  of  innocent  people  of  many 
ethnic  backgrounds  were  slaughtered.  Since  then,  people  throughout 
the  world  have  felt  a  profound  personal  vulnerability  and  a  new  fear  for 
the  hiture.  Addressing  this  state  of  mind,  die  church  testifies  to  her  hope,  based  on  the 


Pope  John  Paul  ll's  message  for  the  World  Day  of  Peace,  celebrated  on  Jan.  1,  was 
released  at  the  Vatican  on  Dec.  8,  2001. 
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conviction  that  c\'il,  die  iiiystcritiiii  imqiihath,  does  not  have 
the  final  word  in  human  affairs.  The  history  of  salvation, 
narrated  in  sacred  Scripture,  sheds  clear  light  on  the  entire 
history  of  the  world  and  shows  us  that  human  events  are 
always  accompanied  hy  the  merciful  providence  of  God, 
who  knows  how  to  touch  even  the  most  hardened  of  hearts 
and  l)ring  good  fiiaiits  even  from  what  seems  utterly  barren 
soil. 

This  is  die  hope  which  sustains  die  church  at  the  begin- 
ning ot  2002:  that,  by  die  gi^ace  of  God,  a  world  in  which  the 
power  of  evil  seems  once  again  to  have  taken  the  upper  hand 
w  ill  in  fact  be  transformed  into  a  world  in  which  die  noblest 
aspirations  of  the  human  heart  will  triumph,  a  world  in 
which  tiTje  peace  will  prevail. 

Peace:  the  Work  of  Justice  and  Love 

Recent  events,  including  the  terrible  killings  just  menrioned, 
move  me  to  return  a  theme  which  often  stirs  in  the  depths 
ol  my  heart  when  I  remember  the  events  ot  histoiy  which 
have  marked  my  lite,  especially  my  youth. 

The  enomious  suffering  of  peoples  and  individuals,  even 
among  my  own  friends  and  acquaintances,  caused  by  Nazi 
and  cfHumunist  totalitarianism,  has  never  been  far  ft^om  my 
thoughts  and  pi^avers.  I  have  often  paused  to  reflect  on  the 
persistent  question:  how  do  we  restore  the  moral  and  social 
order  subjected  to  such  horrific  violence?  My  reasoned  con- 
viction, confirmed  in  turn  by  biblical  revelation,  is  that  the 
shattered  order  cannot  be  frilly  restored  except  by  a  response 
that  combines  justice  with  tf)rgiveness.  The  pillars  ot  true 
peace  are  justice  and  that  form  ot  lo\'e  which  is  forgiveness. 

jjut  in  the  present  circumstances,  how  can  we  speak  ot 
justice  and  torgiveness  as  the  source  and  condition  of  peace? 
W'e  can  and  we  must,  no  matter  how  difficult  this  may  be,  a 
difficult)'  which  often  comes  fix)m  diinking  that  justice  and 
torgiveness  are  irreconcilable.  But  torgiveness  is  the  opposite 
ot  resentment  antl  revenge,  not  of  justice.  In  tact,  true  peace 
is  "the  work  ot  justice"  (Isa.  32:17).  As  the  Second  Vatican 
(>)uncil  put  it,  peace  is  "the  fruit  ot  that  right  ordering  ot 
things  with  which  the  divine  founder  has  invested  human 
s(jciety  and  which  must  be  actualized  b\'  man  thirsting  tor  an 
ever-more-pertect  reign  ot  justice"  ((uiiiditiiii  ct  Spi%  No. 
7S).  For  more  than  1,500  years,  the  (Catholic  (Church  has 
repeatetl  the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  on  this 
point.  He  reminds  us  that  the  peace  which  can  and  must  be 
built  in  this  workl  is  the  peace  of  right  order — tnniiiiiillittis 
(irdi)iis,  the  tranquilit)'  of  order  (see  Dc  Civitate  Dei,  1^^,  13). 

True  peace,  dierefore,  is  die  fioiit  of  justice,  diat  moral 
virtue  and  legal  guarantee  which  ensures  ftill  respect  for 
lights  and  responsibilities  and  the  just  distiibution  ot  bene- 
fits and  burdens.  But  because  human  justice  is  always  fragile 
and  imperfect,  subject  as  it  is  to  the  limitations  and  egoism 
of  individuals  and  groups,  it  must  include  and,  as  it  were,  be 


completed  by  the  forgiveness  which  heals  and  rebuilds  ttu- 
bled  human  relations  from  their  foundations.  This  is  truen 
circumstances  great  and  small,  at  the  personal  level  or  oi  a 
wider,  even  international  scale.  Forgiveness  is  in  no  w\ 
opposed  to  justice,  as  if  to  forgive  meant  to  overlook  it 
need  to  right  the  wrong  done.  It  is  rather  the  ftillness  of  j  i- 
tice,  leading  to  that  tranquility  of  order  which  is  much  imie 
than  a  ft-agile  and  temporary'  cessation  of  hostilities,  invc|^ 
ing  as  it  does  die  deepest  healing  of  the  wounds  which  fes|;r 
in  human  hearts.  Justice  and  torgiveness  are  both  essentialc 
such  healing. 

It  is  diese  two  dimensions  of  peace  that  I  wish  to  expl(jK 
in  this  message.  The  World  Day  of  Peace  this  year  offersfl 
humanit}',  and  particularly  the  leaders  of  nations,  the  oppi'- 
tunity  to  reflect  upon  the  demands  ot  justice  and  the  callp 
torgiveness  in  the  face  of  die  gi\ive  problems  which  conrii  e 
to  aftlict  the  world,  not  the  least  ot  which  is  the  new  levehf 
violence  introduced  by  organized  teiTorism. 

The  Reality  of  Terrorism 

It  is  precisely  peace  born  ot  justice  and  forgiveness  th.i 
under  assault  today  b\'  international  terrorism.  In  recu 
years,  especially  since  the  end  ot  the  cold  war,  terrorism  ib 
developed  into  a  sophisticated  network  ot  political,  eo- 
nomic  and  technical  collusion  which  goes  beyond  natii 
bcjrders  to  embrace  the  whole  world.  Well-organized  i 
rorist  groups  can  count  on  huge  financial  resources  u 
develop  wide-ranging  strategies,  striking  innocent  peoi 
who  have  iKJthing  to  do  with  the  aims  pursued  by  die  f 
rorists. 

\\nien  terrorist  organizations  tise  dieir  own  followei  M- 
weapons  to  be  launchetl  against  defenseless  and  unsusptt- 
ing  people,  they  show  clearly  the  death  wish  that  feds 
them.  Terrorism  springs  from  hatred,  and  it  generates  is(  i- 
tion,  mistrust  and  closure.  Violence  is  added  to  violence  i  : 
ti^agic  sequence  that  exasperates  successive  generations,  e^ih 
one  inheriting  the  hatred  which  divided  those  that  wii 
before.  Terrorism  is  built  on  contempt  for  human  life.  !> 
this  reason,  not  only  does  it  commit  intolerable  crimes, 
l)ecause  it  resorts  to  terror  as  a  political  and  military  uk 
it  is  itself  a  tnie  crime  against  humanit)'. 

There  exists,  theretore,  a  right  to  detend  oneselt  agais 
terrorism,  a  right  which,  as  always,  must  be  exercised  \\ 
respect  for  moral  and  legal  limits  in  the  choice  of  ends 
means.  The  guilty  must  be  correctly  identified,  since  criii- 
nal  culpability  is  always  personal  and  cannot  be  extends 
the  nation,  ethnic  group  or  religion  to  which  the  terror l 
may  l)elong.  International  cooperation  in  the  fight  agaist 
terrorist  activities  must  i\\so  include  a  courageous  and  rc> 
lute  political,  diplomatic  and  economic  comniitment^ic 
relieving  situations  of  oppression  and  marginalization  wh'li 
facilitate  the  designs  of  terrorists,  d  he  recmitnient  ot  ii 
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)rists,  in  fact,  is  easier  in  situations  where  rights  are  train- 
led  upon  and  injustices  tolerated  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Still,  it  must  be  firinlv  stated  that  the  injustices  existing  in 
le  world  can  never  he  used  to  excuse  acts  of  terrorism,  and 
should  be  noted  diat  the  victims  oi  die  radical  breakdown 
f  order  which  terrorism  seeks  to  achieve  include  above  all 
le  coundess  millions  of  men  and  women  who  are  least  well- 
jsitioned  to  withstand  a  collapse  ot  international  solidari- 
' — ^namely,  the  people  of  the  developing  world,  who  already 
/e  on  a  thin  margin  of  survival  and  who  would  be  most 
ievously  affected  by  global  economic  and  political  chaos, 
lie  terrorist  claim  to  be  acting  on  behalf  ot  die  poor  is  a 
itent  falsehood. 

)U  Shall  Not  Kill  in  God's  Name! 

hose  who  kill  by  acts  of  terrorism  actually  despair  of 
jmanity,  of  life,  of  the  future.  In  their  view,  everything  is 
1  be  hated  and  destroyed.  Terrorists  hold  that  the  truth  in 
hich  they  believe  or  the  suffering  that  they  have  under- 
)ne  are  so  absolute  that  their  reaction  in  destroying  even 
nocent  lives  is  justified.  Terrorism  is  often  the  outcome 
"that  fanatic  fundamentalism  which  springs  from  the  con- 
ation that  one's  own  vision  of  the  truth  must  be  forced 
)on  everyone  else.  Instead,  even  when  the  truth  has  been 
ached — and  this  can  happen  only  in  a  limited  and  imper- 
ct  way — it  can  never  be  imposed.  Respect  for  a  person's 
mscience,  where  the  image  of  God  himself  is  reflected 
se  Gen.  1:26-27),  means  that  we  can  only  propose  the 
uth  to  others,  who  are  then  responsible  for  accepting  it. 
)  try  to  impose  on  others  by  violent  means  what  we  con- 
ier  to  be  the  truth  is  an  offense  against  human  dignity, 
id  ultimately  an  offense  against  God,  whose  image  that 
;rson  bears.  For  this  reason,  what  is  usually  referred  to  as 
ndamentalisni  is  an  attitude  radically  opposed  to  belief  in 
od.  Terrorism  exploits  not  just  people,  it  exploits  God:  It 
ids  by  making  him  an  idol  to  be  used  for  one's  own  pur- 
)ses. 

Consequently,  no  religious  leader  can  condone  terror- 
n,  and  much  less  preach  it.  It  is  a  profanation  of  religion 
declare  oneself  a  terrorist  in  the  name  of  Ciod,  to  do  vio- 
nce  to  others  in  his  name.  Terrorist  violence  is  a  contra- 
ction of  faith  in  (Jod,  the  Creator  of  man,  who  cares  for 
an  and  loves  him.  It  is  altogether  contrary  to  faith  in 
hrist  the  Lord,  who  taught  his  disciples  to  pray:  "Forgive 
our  debts,  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors"  (Mt. 
12). 

Following  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus,  Chris- 
ms hold  that  to  show  mercy  is  to  live  out  the  truth  of  our 
'es:  We  can  and  must  be  merciful  because  mercy  has  been 
own  us  by  a  God  who  is  love  (see  1  Jn.  4:7-12).  'Fhe  CJod 
10  enters  into  history  to  redeem  us,  and  through  the  dra- 
3f '"I  atic  events  of  Good  Friday  prepares  the  victory  of  Easter 
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Sunday,  is  a  Ciod  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  (see  Fs.  103:3-4, 
10-13).  Thus  Jesus  told  those  who  challenged  his  dining 
with  sinners:  "(io  and  learn  what  this  means,  '1  desire 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice.'  For  I  came  not  to  call  the  righ- 
teous, but  sinners"  (Mt.  9:13).  'Fhe  followers  of  Christ, 
baptized  into  his  redeeming  death  and  resurrection,  must 
always  be  men  and  women  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

The  Need  for  Forgiveness 

But  what  does  forgiveness  actually  mean?  And  why  should 
we  forgive?  A  reflection  on  forgiveness  cannot  avoitl  these 
questions.  Returning  to  what  I  wrote  in  my  message  for  the 
1997  World  Day  of  Peace  {Offer  Forgiveness  and  Receive 
Pence),  I  would  reaffirm  that  forgiveness  inhabits  people's 
hearts  before  it  becomes  a  social  reality.  Only  to  the  dcgi'ee 
that  an  ethics  and  a  culture  of  forgiveness  prevail  can  we 
hope  for  a  "politics"  of  forgiveness,  expressed  in  society's 
attitudes  and  laws,  so  that  through  them  justice  takes  on  a 
more  human  character 

Forgiveness  is  above  all  a  personal  choice,  a  decision  of 
the  heart  to  go  against  the  natural  instinct  to  pay  back  evil 
with  evil.  The  measure  of  such  a  decision  is  the  love  of 
God,  who  draws  us  to  himself  in  spite  of  our  sin.  It  has  its 
perfect  exemplar  in  the  forgiveness  of  Christ,  who  on  the 
cross  prayed:  "Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do"  (Lk.  23:34). 

Forgiveness,  therefore,  has  a  divine  source  and  criteri- 
on. This  does  not  mean  that  its  significance  cannot  also  be 
grasped  in  the  light  of  human  reasoning — and  this,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  basis  of  what  people  experience  when 
they  do  wrong.  They  experience  their  human  weakness, 
and  they  want  others  to  deal  leniently  with  them.  V\Tiy  not, 
therefore,  do  toward  others  what  we  want  them  to  do 
toward  us?  All  human  beings  cherish  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  start  all  over  again  and  not  remain  forever  shut  up 
in  their  own  mistakes  and  guilt.  They  all  want  to  raise  their 
eyes  to  the  future  and  to  discover  new  possibilities  of  tmst 
and  commitment. 

Forgiveness,  therefore,  as  a  fully  human  act,  is  above  all 
a  personal  initiative.  But  individuals  are  essentially  social 
beings,  situated  within  a  pattern  of  relationships  through 
which  they  express  themselves  in  ways  both  good  and  bad. 
Consequently,  society,  too,  is  absolutely  in  need  of  forgive- 
ness. Families,  groups,  societies,  states  and  the  internation- 
al community  itself  need  forgiveness  in  order  to  renew  ties 
that  have  been  sundered,  go  beyond  sterile  situations  of 
mutual  condemnation  and  overcome  the  temptation  to  dis- 
criminate against  others  without  appeal.  The  ability  to  for- 
give lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the  idea  of  a  future  society 
marked  by  justice  and  solidarit)'. 

By  contrast,  the  failure  to  forgive,  especially  when  it 
serves  to  prolong  conflict,  is  extremely  costiy  in  terms  of 
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human  clevelopniciit.  Resources  iirc  used  tor  weapons 
rather  than  for  de\elo|Mnent,  peace  and  justice.  What  suf- 
ferings are  inflicted  on  humanit\'  because  ot  the  failure  to 
reconcile!  VMiat  delays  in  progress  because  of  the  failure  to 
forgive!  Peace  is  essential  for  development,  but  tiaie  peace 
is  made  possible  onl\'  through  forgiveness. 

Forgiveness,  the  High  Road 

Forgi\eness  is  not  a  proposal  that  can  be  immediately 
understood  or  easily  accepted;  in  many  ways  it  is  a  paradox- 
ical message.  Forgi\  eness,  in  fact,  al\va\'s  involves  an  appar- 
ent short-term  loss  for  a  real  lonii-terin  "ain.  Molence  is 
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the  exact  opposite;  opting  as  it  does  for  an  apparent  shoi- 
term  gain,  it  involves  a  real  and  permanent  loss.  Forgi\- 
ness  may  seem  like  weakness,  but  it  demands  great  spiriti,! 
strength  and  moral  courage,  both  in  granting  it  and  i 
accepting  it.  It  may  seem  in  some  way  to  diminish  us,  1  r 
in  fact  it  leads  us  to  a  fidler  and  richer  humanity,  mo; 
radiant  witli  the  splendor  of  the  Creator. 

My  ministr}'  at  the  service  of  the  Gospel  obliges  n 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  me  the  strength,  to  insist  up' 
the  necessity  of  forgiveness.  I  do  so  again  today  in  the  ho 
of  stirring  serious  and  mature  thinking  on  this  theme,  wi 
a  \  iew  to  a  far-reaching  resurgence  of  the  human  spirit  i 
individual  hearts  and  in  relations  betwei 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Reflecting  on  forgiveness,  our  min- 
turn  naturally  to  certain  situations  of  co- 
flict  which  endlessly  feed  deep  and  di^- 
sive  hatreds  and  a  seemingly  unstoppa!  ' 
sequence  of  personal  and  collecti 
tragedies.  I  refer  especially  to  what  is  h  i 
pening  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  bless 
place  of  God's  encounter  with  man,  whi 
Jesus,  the  prince  of  peace,  lived,  died  a  i 
rose  from  the  dead. 

The  present  troubled  internatiorl 
situation  prompts  a  more  intense  call 
resolve  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  whi 
has  now  l)een  going  on  for  more  than 
years,  with  alternate  phases  of  greater  r 
lesser  tension.  The  continuous  recoui 
to  acts  of  terror  and  war,  which  aggrav; . 
the  situation  and  diminish  hope  on  1 
sides,  must  finally  give  way  to  a  negoti- 
ed  solution.  The  rights  and  demands  [ 
each  party  can  be  taken  into  prop*- 
account  and  balanced  in  an  equitable  v\  . 
if  and  when  there  is  a  will  to  let  justi: 
and  reconciliation  prevail.  Once  mord 
urge  the  beloved  peoples  of  the  Hi 
Land  to  work  for  a  new  era  of  mutii 
respect  and  constructive  accord. 


Aho,  a  panel preicntation  and  seminar  conversation  led  hy  diocesan  priests. 
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Interreligious  Understanding  and 
Cooperation 

In  this  whole  efh)rt,  religious  leaders  h; 
a  weighty  responsibility.  The  vario 
Christian  confessions,  as  well  as  t 
world's  great  religions,  need  to  wo 
together  to  eliminate  the  social  and  ci- 
tural  causes  of  terrorism.  They  can  do  tN 
by  teaching  the  greatness  and  dignit\ 
the  human  person  and  by  spreadini 
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earer  sense  of  the  oneness  of  the  human  laiuily.  This  is  a 
lecific  area  of  ecumenical  and  interreligious  dialogue  and 
)operation,  a  pressing  service  w  hich  rehgion  can  ofter  to 
orld  peace. 

In  particular,  I  am  convinced  diat  Jewish,  (diristian  and 
lamic  religious  leaders  must  now  take  die  lead  in  publiclv 
mdeinning  terrorism  and  in  denying  terrorists  any  form 
religious  or  moral  legitimacy. 

In  bearing  common  witness  to  the  truth  that  the  delih- 
ate  murder  of  the  innocent  is  a  grave  evil  always,  ever\'- 
here,  and  without  exception,  the  world  s  religious  leaders 
ill  help  to  form  the  morally  sound  public  opinion  that  is 
sential  for  building  an  international  civil  society  capable 
pursuing  the  tranquility  of  order  in  justice  and  freedom. 

In  undertaking  such  a  commitment,  the  various  reli- 
ons  cannot  but  pursue  the  path  of  forgiveness,  which 
)ens  the  way  to  mutual  understanding,  respect  and  trust, 
he  help  that  religions  can  give  to  peace  and  against  ter- 
rism  consists  precisely  in  their  teaching  forgiveness,  for 
ose  who  forgive  and  seek  forgiveness  know  that  there  is  a 
gher  truth,  and  that  by  accepting  that  truth  they  can 
inscend  themselves. 

'ayer  for  Peace 

"ccisely  for  this  reason,  prayer  for  peace  is  not  an 
terthought  to  the  work  of  peace.  It  is  of  the  very  essence 
building  the  peace  of  order,  justice  and  freedom.  To  pray 
r  peace  is  to  open  the  human  heart  to  the  inroads  of 
od's  power  to  renew  all  things.  With  the  life-giving  force 
his  grace,  God  can  create  openings  for  peace  where  only 
)Stacles  and  closures  are  apparent;  he  can  strengthen  and 
.large  the  solidarity  of  the  human  family  in  spite  of  our 
idless  history  of  division  and  conflict.  To  pra\  for  peace  is 

pray  for  justice,  for  a  right  ordering  of  relations  within 
d  among  nations  and  peoples.  It  is  to  pray  for  fi-eedom, 
pecially  for  the  religious  freedom  that  is  a  basic  human 
d  civil  right  of  every  individual.  To  pray  for  peace  is  to 
ek  God's  forgiveness  and  to  implore  the  courage  to  for- 
I'e  those  who  have  trespassed  against  us. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  have  invited  representatives  of 
e  world's  religions  to  come  to  Assisi,  the  town  of  St. 
ancis,  on  Jan.  24,  2002,  to  pray  for  peace.  In  doing  so  we 
11  show  that  genuine  religious  belief  is  an  inexhaustible 
■llspring  of  mutual  respect  and  harmony  among  peoples; 
.feed,  it  is  the  chief  antidote  to  violence  and  conflict.  At 
is  dme  of  great  distress,  the  human  family  needs  to  be 
minded  of  our  unfailing  reasons  for  hope.  It  is  precisely 
is  hope  that  we  intend  to  proclaim  in  Assisi,  asking 
nighty  God — in  the  beautiful  phrase  attributed  to  St. 
ancis  himself — to  make  each  of  us  a  channel  of  his  peace. 

No  peace  without  justice,  no  justice  without  forgive- 
'^s:  this  is  what  in  this  message  1  wish  to  say  to  believers 


and  unbelievers  alike,  to  all  men  and  women  of  gootl  will 
who  are  concerned  h)r  the  good  of  the  human  family  and 
lor  its  future. 

No  peace  without  justice,  no  justice  without  h)rgive- 
ness:  this  is  what  I  wish  to  say  to  those  responsible  for  the 
future  of  the  human  community,  entreating  them  to  be 
guided  in  their  weighty  and  difficult  decisions  by  the  light 
of  man's  true  good,  always  with  a  view  to  the  common 
good. 

No  peace  without  justice,  no  justice  without  forgive- 
ness: I  shall  not  tire  of  repeating  this  warning  to  those  who, 
h)r  one  reason  or  another,  nourish  feelings  of  hatred,  a 
desire  for  revenge  or  the  will  to  destroy. 

On  this  World  Day  of  Peace,  may  a  more  intense 
prayer  rise  from  the  hearts  of  all  believers  for  the  victims  of 
terrorism,  for  their  families  so  tragically  stricken,  for  all  the 
peoples  who  continue  to  be  hurt  and  convulsed  by  terror- 
ism and  war.  May  the  light  of  our  prayer  extend  even  to 
those  who  gravely  offend  God  and  man  by  these  pitiless 
acts,  that  they  may  look  into  their  hearts,  see  the  evil  of 
what  they  do,  abandon  all  violent  intentions  and  seek  for- 
giveness. In  these  troubled  times,  may  the  whole  human 
family  find  true  and  lasting  peace,  born  of  the  marriage  of 
jusdce  and  mercy!  SI 
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The  Case  for  Corporate  Accountability 


BY  PETER  O'DRISCOLL 


DL  Ri\(,  HIS  MKs  r  oM'iciAi,  \  isn  to  New  York, 
Prt'siclcnt  (Jeorge  W.  Bush  paused  lietween 
other  duties  to  present  a  Congressional  gold 
medal  to  the  family  of  the  late  Cardinal  John 
O'Connor.  While  covering  that  event,  National  Public 
Radio  explored  this  administration's  efforts  to  reach  out  to 
Catholic  voters,  a  significant  electoral  bloc  in  some  of  the 
swing  states  that  the  president  lost  in  November  of  2000. 
NPR  quoted  \'\diite  Flouse  staff  who  suggest  that  Mr.  Bush 
is  gaining  ground  among  traditionally  Democratic-leaning 
Catholics  because  policies  like  his  faith-based  initiati\e 
reflect  the  same  core  values  that  are  consistentlv  affirmed  in 
Catholic  social  teaching  (C^.S.'T".). 

I  spend  a  fair  bit  of  time  looking  at  (l.S.l  .  principles  and 
their  rele\ance  to  economic  justice  issues,  hence  my  interest 
when  politicians  make  explicit  references  to  "subsidiarity,  sol- 
idarity and  human  dignity."  If  the  WTiite  House  embraces 
these  tenets  of  ClS.'l".  as  an\thing  more  dian  an  electoral  out- 
reach sn\Uegy,  then  there  are  broader  implicatitjns,  not  least 
for  Mr.  Bush's  attitude  towards  die  role  of  big  business  in  the 
promotion  of  economic  justice.  In  matters  as  diverse  as  ener- 
gy policy,  cam|iaign  finance,  carbon  dioxide  emissions  or 
healdicare  reform,  this  president  has  been  all-too-easily  iden- 
tified with  corporate  interests.  It  would  thus  be  especially 
inspiring  if  he  were  now  to  consider  the  links  between  CIS.T. 
and  the  growing  movement  to  hold  coiporations  accountable 
for  their  social  and  en\  ironmental  impact. 

Some  dimensions  of  the  |)ush  for  coqiorate  accountabilitv 
haw  been  around  for  decades,  l)ut  it  has  taken  on  new  energv' 
anti  significance  in  recent  years,  like  many  other  civil  society 
initiatives,  in  response  to  the  econ(jmic  policy  paradigm  that 
has  prevailed  over  die  last  two  decades.  Since  the  dawn  of  the 
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Reagan-Thatcher  revolution,  die  world  has  wimessed  a  fun 
daniental  restructuring  of  an  implicit  social  contract  th.i 
sought  to  balance  the  interests  of  government,  |)ri\  ate  enter 
prise  and  ordinaiy  citizens  in  die  management  of  econonii 
affairs.  The  old  contract  acknowledged  the  innovation  ani 
proiluctivity  of  business,  but  mitigated  the  excesses  of  prollt 
drixen  actixlty  with  state  institutions  empowered  to  t;t\  anc 
regulate  the  priv  ate  sector,  in  onler  to  promote  the  commo 
good. 

The  new  \  ision,  however,  decries  the  failure  t)f  govern 
nients  around  the  world  to  maximize  growth  and  develop 
ment,  and  promises  instead  that  unfetteretl  markets  offer  th 
l)est  hope  for  improving  social  welfare.  In  dexeloped  conn 
tries,  policymakers  imbued  with  that  vision  lia\e  since  fed  i 
a  steady  diet  of  deregulation,  privatization,  fiscal  downsizin 
and  measures  to  liberalize  O'ade  and  investment.  Their  coun 
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i  i-paits  in  the  global  South  have  been  obliged  to  follow  suit, 
I  anb  to  sti-uctural  adjustment  progi-ams  imposed  by  multi- 
:cral  loan  conditions  and  ti'ade  agreements. 
WTiile  these  measures  have  certainly  increased  the  wealth 
those  most  empowered  to  participate  in  a  globalizing 
onomy,  they  have  also  led  to  gi-owing  inequality  arotmd  the 
)i-ld,  to  larger  market  shares  for  a  smaller  number  of  fimis, 
1(1  to  greater  volatility  in  international  markets  (as  evidenced 
the  global  contagion  sparked  by  Asia's  financial  crisis  in 
>^)7).  Moreover,  they  have  generated  a  poweiful  public  per- 
[irion  that  governments  have  abdicated  their  obligation  to 
omote  social  welfare,  and  have  ceded  stewardship  of  the 
obal  economy  to  international  corporations  that  are 
•holden  only  to  their  shareholders. 

That  conclusion  is  part  of  what  drives  the  major  street 
i  )tesLs  diat  have  spiimg  up  around  the  world,  any  time  gov- 
nment  officials  meet  to  discuss  economic  policy,  since  the 
lied  1999  World  Trade  Organization  Ministerial  meeting  in 
attle.  But  the  perception  is  not  confined  to  angiy  demon- 
;  a  tors.  A  Business  Week  magazine  poll  in  September,  2  (){){) 
imd  that  fully  three-quarters  of  the  American  people  now 
■lieve  that  big  business  has  gained  too  much  control  and 
rtuence  over  their  lives. 

Enter  the  corporate  accountability  movement,  a  loose 
)llection  of  activists,  academics  and  organizations  challeng- 
g  the  disproportionate  power  that  big  business  has  consoli- 
ited  over  the  past  two  decades.  As  with  any  social  move- 
ent,  it  is  hard  to  define  any  one  proposition  to  which  all 
Iherents  might  comfortably  subscribe.  That  said,  it  may  sur- 
ise  some  readers  to  know  that  most  people  active  in  the 
I  ivement  are  not  necessarily  anti-globalization,  if  that  phe- 
)nienon  is  understood  as  die  rise  of  international  communi- 
ition  and  solidarity,  and  not  just  the  elimination  of  national 
>\  ereignty.  They  are  not  antitrade,  so  long  as  the  niles  that 
nern  international  commerce  are  transparent,  fair  and 
low  for  compensation  of  those  adversely  affected.  Nor  are 
icy  antibusiness,  provided  that  firms  acknowledge  their 
)cial  and  environmental  responsibilities.  Perhaps  most 
iportant,  they  are  not  antimarket,  so  long  as  there  are  ade- 
late  social  policies  to  engage  the  billions  of  people  in  the 
orld  without  the  financial  means  to  participate  in  markets. 

i  I  his  last  point  is  crucial  to  a  critique  of  the  economic  policies 

r  i  >hered  in  by  the  Reagan-Thatcher  era. 

Since  the  early  1 980  s,  the  champions  of  economic  liber- 
ism  have  insisted  that  government  intervention  grossly  dis- 
•its  domestic  and  international  markets,  hence  the  impera- 
\  c  to  diminish  the  role  of  the  state  so  that  competitive  forces 
m  "get  tile  prices  right."  T)  justify  their  prescriptions,  they 
ive  appealed  to  the  classical  economic  theorists,  especiallv  to 
ic  original  vision  of  competitive  markets  laid  out  by  Adam 
inith  over  200  years  ago  in  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  Classical 
leory  posits  that,  where  there  are  {inter  alia)  multiple  pro- 


ducers, perfect  consumer  infonnation,  and  prices  that  factor 
in  all  costs  incun-ed  during  production,  the  resulting  market 
equilibrium  will  best  balance  the  interests  of  all  participants 
and  tiius  guarantee  the  greatest  common  good. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  more  compelling  arguments  to 
support  new  measures  for  corporate  accountability  derive 
precisely  from  conti'adictions  between  the  current  business 
environment  and  these  prerequisites  for  competitive  markets. 
For  example,  mergers  and  acquisitions  across  all  industrial, 
financial  and  service  sectors  have  led  to  die  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  fewer  and  larger  firms,  reducing  the 
number  of  producers,  enhancing  monopoly  power,  and  dius 
eliminating  the  kind  of  virtuous  competition  that  broadly 
benefits  producers  and  the  public  alike.  Too  often,  corpora- 
tions reftise  to  disclose  infonnation  to  which  consumers  and 
investors  have  a  right — whether  about  potentially  harmftil 
effects  of  their  products  (as  in  the  tobacco  or  tire  industines), 
or  about  the  labor  and  environmental  conditions  in  which 
their  goods  are  produced  (as  exposed  by  the  anti-sweatshop 
movement). 

Most  commonly,  corporations  expect  taxpayers  to  cover 
the  costs  of  social  disruption  or  environmental  pollution — 
conveniently  called  "externalities"  by  economists — that  are 
caused  by  their  production  processes.  Wlien  one  also  consid- 
ers the  tax  breaks  and  subsidies  that  business  lol)l)yists  exti-act 
from  pcjliticians  in  return  for  campaign  contributions,  it  is 
easy  to  see  just  how  far  modem  corporate  culture  has  drifted 
from  the  classical  conditions  under  which  market  forces 
might  be  expected  to  ensure  die  common  good. 

Among  many  others,  David  Korten  has  revisited  Smiths 
original  analysis  of  market  forces,  and  come  up  with  mles  for 
"mindftil  markets"  to  correct  the  distortions  in  our  current 
c(Jiporate  landscape.  There  is  striking  convergence  between 
these  guidelines  and  some  major  lessons  ot  (>atholic  social 
teaching.  For  example,  Korten  suggests  that  markets  should 
be  judged  bv  their  conmbutions  to  life  and  die  maintenance 
of  ethical  cuJttu  e,  not  just  by  the  amount  of  money  diey  gen- 
erate (not  to  mention  the  question  of  how  evenly  it  is  dis- 
tributed). These  precepts  echo  the  church's  historic  insistence 
on  human  dignity,  economic  justice,  and  the  linkage  between 
the  religious  and  social  dimensions  ot  life. 

Moreover,  while  recognizing  that  certain  gfjtjds  can  only 
be  efficiend}'  produced  on  a  large  scale,  the  "mindftil  market" 
guidelines  also  stress  that  firms  should  operate  in  ways  that 
allow  for  broad  involvement  in  decision-making,  some 
degree  of  meaningful  stakeholder  ownership  (as  opposed  to 
the  absentee  shareholder  model),  and  effective  government 
oversight.  Such  ideas  closely  approximate  Cathofic  thought 
on  subsidiarity'  and  participation — the  importance  of  foster- 
ing local  initiatives  and  community  involvement,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  indispensable  role  of  larger  governmental  struc- 
mres  to  ensure  what  has  been  called  the  "social  coordination 
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and  rcgTjlarion  Itliat  arc!  nccessan^  tor  the  common  good." 

It  wouki  take  far  more  than  a  couple  ot  paragraphs  to 
explore  fully  tine  overlap  berween  the  vision  of  a  socially  iust 
economv  that  emerges  trom  Catholic  social  teaching,  and 
the  characteristics  of  "mindtul  markets"  proposed  b\" 
Korten  and  others.  But  the  purpose  of  juxtaposing  these 
two  approaches  to  economic  jusuce  here  is  simply  to  under- 
line their  convergence  in  questioning  whether  markets 
dominated  b\'  ever-lar<£er  coqioradons.  dri\  en  h\  quarterly 
profit  goals  and  increasingly  free  ot  public  o\  ersight.  really 
maximize  the  common  good,  (iatholic^  who  take  seriously 
the  cause  of  human  dignit\"  and  solidariu'  should  be  encour- 
as:ed  to  look  closeK  at  die  work  ot  social  movements  and 
faith  communities  that  currentK'  push  tor  reform  of  the 
rules  tor  global  business. 

There  are  multiple  dimensions  to  the  corporate 
accountabilirv  movement.  One  set  of  strategies  recognizes 
the  need  for  "hard"  regulator)'  approaches  to  oblige  large 
coqiorarions  to  respect  social  and  environmental  concerns. 
In  that  \ein.  some  s^roups  have  identitled  the  need  tor 
stroniier  <rlobal  governance  strucnires.  and  tocus  their  advo- 
cac\  on  die  United  Nations,  the  multilateral  iinancial  insti- 
turions  anti  die  W  orld  Trade  Organization  in  the  quest  for 
eftecrive  structural  controls.  Odiers  promote  domestic  reg- 
ulanon.  especiallv  lesjisladon  to  torce  companies  to  disclose 
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more  infomiarion  about  conditions  in  their  supply  chain- 
home  and  abroad.  The  disclosure  issue  raises  the  quesr. 
of  e.xacdy  what  t}"pe  ot  non-tinancial  data  the  public  sh< 
have  access  to.  and  how  such  data  should  be  report. 
Accordingly,  an  impressi\"e  arra}-  of  organizations  and  bi: 
nesses  are  developing  infonnation  standards  and  verificar 
processes  to  meet  this  need. 

Another  set  of  corporate  accountabilit}-  strategies  us 
"soft"  techniques,  which  essentiallv  involve  workii 
through  existing  markets  to  retlne  corporate  behavic 
These  would  include  groups  that  gather  information 
encourage  socially  responsible  consimiers  and  in\  estors 
support  companies  with  a  demonstrable  commitment 
sustainable  business  practices,  at  the  e.xpense  of  tirms  th 
e\  ade  such  commimient.  There  are  also  movements  to  pr 
mote  the  launching  and  dev  elopment  of  small  and  mediui 
sized  businesses  with  explicit  social  and  environment 
objectives,  including  fair  trade  initiatives  that  bring  sm 
producers"  goods  to  new  markets.  The  human  rights,  org 
nized  labor  and  en\"ironmental  mo\  ements  bring  their  ene 
gies  to  bear.  too.  either  through  pressure  on  companies  tl 
v  iolate  human  rights  and  ecological  standards,  or  throui 
their  support  of  domestic  and  international  reform  eftor 
Finalh".  there  are  organizations  that  partner  direcdy  wi 
for-profit  businesses  to  pro\"ide  soods  or  semces  to  coi 
munities  in  need.  In  its  five-year  follow-up  to  the  Unit 
Nations  World  Summit  on  Social  Development  in  Copt 
hagen  in  1995.  the  U.X.  Research  Institute  for  Soc 
Development  explicitiy  acknow  ledges  the  importance 
pursuing  both  "hard"  and  "soft"  avenues  to  greater  corp 
rate  accountabilit}". 

Each  of  these  efforts  sows  seeds  of  hope  for  the  em< 
gence  of  a  new  business  culture,  in  w  hich  the  primaa" 
short-temi  profit  at  an\  scx-ial  cost  is  replaced  by  econon 
policies  to  encouratre  the  decentralization  ot  business  acti 
rv.  the  diminution  of  nionc^polv  pow  er.  and  the  establi; 
nient  of  fair  trading  rules  that  allow  w  orkers  and  small  pi 
ducers — at  home  and  across  the  developing  w  orld- 
maintain  their  dignit}'  and  provide  for  their  families.  Tf 
inspire  a  vision  of  broad  economic  participation  that  star 
in  sharfi  contrast  to  the  inequalities  that  are  the  logical  a 
predictable  consequence  of  our  current  corporate  landscap 

It  would  be  wonderful  indeed  it  the  President's  embn 
of  Catholic  social  values  on  the  campaign  trail  carried  o' 
into  his  stew  ardship  of  the  econom\  !  But  the  rest  ot  us  ne 
not  w  .iit  for  Mr.  Bushs  conversion  on  this  point,  ^^e  c 
demand  corporate  accountabilit}"  and  responsible  busin 
practices  todav.  through  the  consumption  and  invesnni 
choices  w  e  make,  the  candidates  and  poIiticMl  positions 
support,  the  non-profit  and  taith-based  ad\"ocac}'  groups 
which  we  contribute,  and  the  time  we  set  aside  for  pra} 
reading  and  discussion  on  these  topics. 
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rhe  Promise  of  Universal 
[urisdiction 

^.an  a  government  prosecute  violators  of  human  rights  regardless  of 
ationality?    by  Stephen  a.  garrett 


NE  OF  THE  MOST  STRIKING  developments  in 
recent  years  concerning  international  law  and 
iK| ,        ■  the  protection  of  human  rights  has  been  the 
ml  ^  emergence  of  the  concept  of  "universal  juris- 

itJI  :tion"  over  crimes  against  humanity. 
m  The  essence  of  the  concept  is  that  any  countiy  can 
M  osecute  violators  of  human  rights,  regardless  of  their 
d  tionality  or  that  of  their  victims  or  the  location  of  their 
mes.  International  treaties  as  well  as  the  common  prac- 
e  of  many  states  have  established  what  might  be  called  a 
scent  "international  constitution"  that  sets  out  basic 
Jidards  of  human  riarhts.  WTiat  we  are  seeino-  now  is  a 
Dwing  belief  tliat  all  states  have  a  right  to  enforce  this 
institution"  through  their  own  courts  and  police  powers 
d  not  just  with  respect  to  their  own  citizens. 
The  growing  power  of  the  idea  of  universal  jurisdic- 
n  was  vividly  demonstrated  in  a  trial  held  in  Brussels, 
Igium  from  April  17  to  June  8,  2001.  The  four  defen- 
fits  were  accused  of  complicity  in  the  massacre  of  Tutsis 
nitll  Hutu  extremists  in  Rwanda  in  1W4.  One  ot  these  was  a 
/andan  Professor  who  was  charged  with  drawing  up  a 
:  of  Tutsi  employees  and  students  at  the 
liversity  of  Rwanda  for  the  killers, 
other  person  in  the  dock  was  a  Rwandan 
sinessman  who  was  indicted  for  inciting 
factory  staff  to  "finish  the  cleansing"  of 
tsi.  What  gave  the  Belgian  trial  its  spe- 
1  character,  however,  was  that  the  other 
0  defendants  were  Benedictine  Hutu 
ns  who  were  serving  in  a  convent  in 
'anda  at  the  time  of  the  killings. 
Sister  (Gertrude  (born  Consolata 
ikangango)  and  Sister  Maria  Kisito 
)rn  Julienne  Mukabutera)  were  accused 
betraying  some  5,000  to  7,000  people 
0  had  sought  sanctuary  at  their  convent 


as  the  massacre  escalated.  They  allegedly  forced  many  of 
the  refugees  out  of  the  convent  and  informed  the  Hutu 
militia  of  the  presence  of  still  others  in  nearby  buildings. 
Sister  Alaria  Kisito  was  specifically  charged  with  providing 
containers  of  gasoline  to  the  death  squads  so  that  they 
could  torch  a  garage  in  which  500  people  were  huddling 
for  safety.  After  an  eight-week  trial,  all  four  defendants 
were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  prison  terms  ranging 
from  12  to  20  years. 

In  explaining  how  these  four  defendants  came  to  be 
tried  and  convicted  in  a  Belgian  court  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  scene  of  their  crimes,  two  factors  are 
paramount.  For  one  thing,  all  were  physically  present  in 
Belgium,  having  fled  there  after  the  Hutu  government  was 
overthrown  in  Rwanda  in  late  spring  of  1994.  More 
important  to  the  present  discussion,  however,  were  ele- 
ments of  Belgian  law  that  provided  the  legal  framework 
for  their  prosecution.  Thus  a  statute  passed  in  1993  gave 
Belgian  authorities  the  power  to  judge  war  crimes  regard- 
less of  where  they  were  committed,  the  nationality  of  the 
victims,  or  even  the  place  of  residence  of  the  accused.  This 
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Rwandan  Benedictine  Sisters  Consolata  IVIultangango  (left)  and  Julienne  Mukabutera  sit  in  a 
Brussels  courtroom,  where  they  went  on  trial  on  April  17.  The  nuns,  also  known  as  Sisters 
Gertrude  and  Maria  Kisito,  and  two  others  were  convicted  of  aiding  the  1994  genocide  in  their 
country. 
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claim  to  unixcrsal  jurisdiction  was  based  on  the  (Geneva 
(Conventions,  which  deal  hasicall}  with  conduct  during 
wartime.  Later  legislation,  however,  expanded  and  rede- 
fined the  original  statute  to  include  crimes  against  human- 
iu  and  the  commission  ot  genocide. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  other  attempts  to  deal 
w  ith  the  horrors  of  the  Rw  andan  genocide.  The  Interna- 
tional (Criminal  Tribunal  for  Rwanda,  established  by  the 
United  Nations  and  operating  in  Arusha,  Tanzania,  has  to 
date  convicted  eight  people  and  has  another  44  in  deten- 
tion, with  nine  of  these  currently  undergoing  trials. 
Domestic  courts  in  Rwanda  itself  ha\e  tried  around  4,500 
people  (with  close  to  100  executed)  and  there  still  remain 
more  than  100.000  people  in  jail  awaiting  judicial  decision. 
The  exceptifjnal  thing  about  the  Belgian  trial,  however, 
was  that  12  ordinarv  Belgian  citizens  sat  in  judgment  on 
four  intlividuals  whose  violence  had  not  affected  any  Bel- 
gian nationals  and  had  taken  place  in  a  farawav  land  of 
w  hich  the  jurors  (probably)  knew  relatively  little. 

One  might  ask  what  Belgium's  real  motivation  was  in 
•fcjintj  to  the  troulile  anil  expense  of  trying  these  four 
Rwandans  (Ccjnsiderable  sums  were  expended,  for  exam- 
ple, in  bringing  numenjus  witnesses  from  Rwanda  to  the 
Brussels  court.  Aside  from  an  abstract  commitment  to  the 
idea  of  justice,  there  clearly  was  a  special  factor  influencing 
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Belgian  behavior.  Rwanda  had  been  a  Belgian  trusteesh 
before  independence,  and  many  blamed  Brussels'  diviil 
and-rule  policies  in  Rwanda  for  exacerbating  tradition 
Hutu-Tutsi  tension.  Mf)re  to  the  point,  once  the  killii 
began  in  Rwanda  rn  April,  l'W4,  the  Belgian  governmc 
pulled  all  of  its  peacekeepers  out  of  the  countiT.  AI.i 
obsen  ers  felt  that  this  was  an  important  step  in  convinci 
the  Hum  extremists  to  proceed  with  their  genocide,  a 
the  trial  f)f  the  "Rwanda  four"  was  evidently  at  least  a  pa 
tial  response  to  the  feelings  of  guilt  shared  b\'  mam'  Bi 
gians  for  their  country  's  actions. 

The  Belgian  trial  in  any  case  represents  vet  anotlr 
step  tow  ard  establishing  the  principle  of  universal  jurisdi 
tion  as  a  bulwark  for  human  rights  because  of  its  potent 
for  punishing  those  who  violate  such  rights.  .As  an  idea  it 
actually  not  so  startling  as  might  seem  at  first  glance 
long  ago  as  the  19th  centur\;  for  example,  it  was  wide 
agreed  that  the  crimes  of  pirac\-  and  sla\  e-trading  could 
prosecuted  by  an\-  nation  no  matter  w  here  the\-  took  plac 
The  notion  here  was  that  such  actions  were  an  affront 
the  values  of  the  international  community'  generally, 
thus  an\-  member  of  that  community-  not  only  had  a  rig 
l)ut  perhaps  even  a  dut\'  to  uphold  those  values  by  pro 
curing  offenders  within  their  grasp.  Recent  developmei 
are  simply  a  logical  continuation  of  these  historical  exai 
pies. 

Xot  everyone  approves  of  the  trend  toward  univer: 
jurisdiction  in  dealing  with  human  rights  abuses.  T 
common  fear  expressed  is  that  the  rights  of  natior 
sovereignrv,  not  to  mention  important  diplomatic  int(  5. 
ests,  may  be  seriously  compromised  b\-  those  asserti 
such  jurisdiction.  Henr\'  A.  Kissinger,  in  "The  Pitfalls 
Univ  ersal  Jurisdiction,"  an  article  in  the  July/ August  20 
issue  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  referred  to  the  danger  of  "subs 
tuting  the  t\  ranny  of  judges  for  that  of  governments,"  a 
concluded  that  we  "must  not  allow  legal  principles  to 
used  as  weapons  to  settle  political  scores."  The  concei 
about  universal  jurisdiction,  however,  are  surely  oi 
weighed  by  the  goal  of  ensuring  that  those  committi 
evil  acts  will  one  dav  face  at  least  an  increased  possibil 
of  prosecution  and  punishment  for  their  conduct. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  the  international  tribunals  such 
those  at  the  Hagtie  for  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  at  .Arue 
for  Rwanda,  but  an  increasing  use  of  national  cou 
arcjund  the  world  to  supplement  these  limited  effo 
would  seem  to  be  an  im|-)ortant  requirement  for  a  more  j 
and  humane  world.  Fortunately,  an  increasing  number 
countries  are  establishing  universal  jurisdiction  provisic 
w  ithin  their  domestic  legal  codes  to  deal  with  human  rig 
violations.  The  time  may  be  rapidly  approaching  when 
this  may  begin  to  have  a  real  deterrent  effect  on  th( 
tempted  to  commit  such  crimes. 
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\nother  War 
3n  Poverty 

lo  group  in  the  Philippines^  except 
erhaps  the  church,  can  work 
longside  the  poor  effectively. 

Y  DENIS  MURPHY 

rHE  VIOLENCE  OF  THE  URBAN  POOR  in  the 
march  on  Manila  s  presidential  palace  last  May  1 
shook  the  Philippine  government,  as  well  as  the 
wider  Filipino  societ)'.  It  convinced  them  that 
inethmg  had  to  be  done  quickly  for  the  poor — much  as 
e  African-American  riots  precipitated  a  response  in  the 
nited  States  in  the  1960s.  Even  as  this  is  being  written, 
c  Philippine  government  searches  lor  an  adequate 
sponse. 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether  any  government 
n  respond  adequately  and  quickly  to  age-old  problems 
It  spring  from  the  economic,  political  and  cultural  roots 

a  society.  Can  the  elite  of  a  system,  including  the  top 
)vernment  and  business  leaders,  change  it  enough  to 
low  the  poor  a  better  life?  Lyndon  Johnson  s  administra- 
)n  did  not  in  its  war  on  povert)',  though  through  pro- 
ams  like  Medicare  and  civil  rights  and  voters'  rights  leg- 
ation, Johnson  made  a  greater  contribution  to  social 
jUare  than  any  president  of  the  century  save  Franklin 
clano  Roosevelt.  Voting  rights  were  one  thing — Ameri- 
n  society  was  not  wary  of  African-American  mayors  who, 

the  time  they  came  to  power,  would  be  no  different 
•m  white  mayors  or  Asian  mayors.  But  America  was  and 
suspicious  of  mass  organizations  of  poor  African-Ameri- 
ns,  Hispanics  and  others  who  press  the  system  to  give  in 

their  demands  for  a  greater  share  in  the  good  life  of  the 
luntry. 

Wealth  and  power  are  even  more  unevenly  divided  in 
c  Philippines  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  elite  per- 
.ps  even  less  eager  to  change.  The  top  10  percent  of  Fil- 
inos  have  37  percent  of  the  country's  income,  compared 
ith  30  percent  for  the  top  10  percent  in  Indonesia.  The 
ini  index,  which  measures  inequalit)'  of  income,  is  still 
ore  revealing.  For  the  Philippines  it  is  0.46  and  for 
ulonesia  0.33.  The  comparable  figures  in  the  United 

:NIS  MURPHY  is  the  coordinator  of  Urban  Poor  Associates  in 
Jezon  City  in  the  Philippines. 


States  are  30.5  percent  tor  income  of  the  top  10  percent 
and  0.41  for  the  Gini  index.  A  gap  ol  0.13  or  0.15  in  the 
Ciini  index  is  considered  very  great.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  wealthy  in  the  Philippines  are  prepared  to  share 
their  wealth  and  the  power  that  goes  with  it. 

John  Carroll,  SJ.,  a  sociologist  who  heads  the  Institute 
on  Church  and  Social  Issues  in  Manila,  sees  little  hope  ol 
change  from  above.  He  writes  in  the  institute's  newsletter, 
Intersect,  for  August  2000: 

In  our  estimation,  the  basic  problem  [in  the  Philip- 
pines] is  the  power  of  an  entrenched  elite,  economic 
and  political,  which  twists  everv  situation  to  its  own 
advantage.  And  the  remedy  is  not  to  find  a  Messiah 
to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  rather  to  pro- 
mote broad-based  political  awareness  and  organiza- 
tion among  the  masses.  Such  organization  can  make 
government  more  responsible  and  put  pressure  on 
it  to  ensure  that  it  uses  its  power  and  resources  to 
attack  povert\'  through  broad-based  development 
plus  well-targeted  invesmients  in  health  and  educa- 
tion among  the  poor. 
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In  the  long  run,  Father  Carroll  says,  there  may  he  need 
for  a  real  workers'  part)'.  The  first  step,  however — as  in 
the  war  on  poverty  in  the  South  Bronx  parish  where  I 
worked  in  the  1960's — would  be  coinmunit}'  organization, 
leading  to  groupings  of  poor  people  in  cooperatives,  basic 
Christian  communities,  labor  unions  and  block  and  neigh- 
borhood organizations  for  the  urban  poor.  These  can  have 
an  immediate  impact  on  local  politics,  and  in  the  future 
they  can  unite  and  become  a  force  in  national  politics. 

But  to  tell  pcjor  people  to  organize  and  then  put  pres- 
sure on  the  powerftil  is  asking  them  to  lift  themseKes  by 
the  nape  of  their  necks,  something  only  the  legendary 
Finn  McCool  is  said  to  have  managed.  At  present  in  the 
Philippines,  no  political  group  exists  to  work  alongside  the 
poor  effectively.  The  new  economic  order  has  attracted 
many  of  the  talented  young  people  who  used  to  work  with 
the  poor.  Some  of  the  poor  can  organize  bv  themsehes, 
but  not  enough  to  form  a  movement  that  can  bring  about 
change.  From  where,  then,  will  the  organizing  resources 
come? 

Aly  own  hope  is  that  the\'  w  ill  come  from  the  church. 
Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  of  Manila  and  other  church  leaders 
have  been  as  critical  of  themselves  as  they  have  been  of  the 
rich,  but  the  church  is  still  the  only  institution  that  can 
turn  itself  upside  down  even  a  little.  Despite  its  w  eabiess- 
es,  it  does  cany  the  veiy  radical  biblical  message  that  God 
is  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  that  the  w  ealth  of  the  world 
is  for  the  good  of  all,  not  for  private  accumulation. 

The  church  and  church  leaders,  cleric  and  lay,  can 
change  if  they  have  the  chance  to  come  into  personal  con- 
tact with  organized  poor  people.  A  dynamic  relationship 
results:  the  poor  convert  the  church,  and  the  church 
strengthens  the  organizations  work  with  its  resources. 
Fhese  resources  include  mone\';  but  more  important,  the 
church  can  bring  springs  of  motivation,  a  theolog}'  to 
understand  the  world,  the  [lersonal  presence  of  church 
people  where  and  when  the\  are  needed.  Mass  when  the 
poor  ask  for  it  and  a  hundred  other  ser\  ices. 

The  life  of  the  late  archbishop  of  Li[)a,  Mariano  (iavi- 
ola,  shows  how  this  can  occur.  The  archbishop — who  died 
in  1 W8 — was  one  of  the  great  friends  of  the  poor  in  the 
era  of  martial  law  (iM72-H6),  though  his  good  work  is  now 
almost  forgotten.  At  the  onset  of  martial  law,  he  was  vicar 
of  the  military  and  general  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Bish- 
ops' (Conference  of  the  Philip])ines.  He  was  also  a  close 
friend  of  the  Marcoses,  generals  and  the  ven'  rich.  Theo- 
logically he  was  very  traditional,  though  he  did  not  woriy 
much  about  theology.  He  was  a  dapper-looking  man  who 
lo\  ed  to  sit  and  talk  ox  er  drinks  in  the  evening,  liecause  of 
his  contacts  with  the  powerful,  poor  people's  groups  asked 
his  help;  and  as  he  was  a  decent,  polite  man,  he  listened 
and  came  to  appreciate  that  more  could  and  should  be 


I 

done  h)r  poor  people.  I  le  became  deepK'  involved,  i 
told  friends  he  w  ished  he  could  walk  awa\-  from  the  coi 
tests  berween  the  poor  and  the  government,  but  his  cor 
science  would  not  let  him.  The  writer  remembers  rvv 
incidents  that  illustrate  his  "capture"  by  poor  people. 

Archbishop  (iaviola  once  sponsored  a  three-day  sem 
nar  for  the  urban  poor  and  church-related  people  workin 
w  ith  them.  Thex  liveil  together  for  three  days  as  close  as 
famih' — priests,  sisters,  communit\  organizers,  poor  pe( 
pie's  leaders,  poor  women,  man\-  children  and  the  bishc 
himself.  lie  was  so  touched  b\  the  liumanitA  of  all  the< 
different  groups  living  and  working  together  that  tea 
came  to  his  eves  w  hen  he  talked  to  them.  He  was  not  xi 
onh  one  so  affecteil.  A  CConununist  party  member  brol 
down  anti  cried.  She  saitl  she  would  never  ha\e  gixen  d 
the  church  if  this  meeting  was  what  the  church  was  real 
like.  The  particijiants  discussed  and  arg'ued  without  an 
consideration  of  rank.  People  disagreed  openh'  with  tf 
bishop  at  times;  but  at  the  end,  at  the  final  Mass.  wit 
small  children  running  up  and  dow  n  the  aisle,  a  final  stat( 
ment  w  as  read  and  applaudetl. 

This  t\'pe  of  relationship  betA\een  the  church  and  tf 
poor  is  possible  because  in  organizing  work  or  the  huma 
rights  struggle,  the  clerg"\-  and  the  organized  people  me( 
on  neutral  ground,  as  it  were,  outside  their  usual  churcb 
assigned  roles.  1  hey  meet  as  equals  or  representative-- 
the  bishop  representing  the  church,  the  leaders  represi  r 
ing  the  poor — so  there  is  something  businesslike  in  ■ 
relationship.  It  is  a  two-wa\  relationship:  the  chu' 
comes  closer  to  its  ideal,  and  the  poor  receive  the  hi. 
they  need.  They,  too,  become  better  Christians.  It  can  be 
warm  relationship,  but  it  is  alwa\s  purposeful. 

The  second  incident  was  a  Mass  one  night  in  ih 
londo  slum.  The  people  had  marched  that  day  (for  rc, 
sons  now  forgotten)  and  were  stopped  b\  the  police.  Soir 
of  the  leaders  were  arrested,  and  a  few  peojile  w  ere  beaici 
Archbishop  Gaviola  came  in  the  e\ening  to  say  .Mass  i 
the  dirtiest,  most  menacing  street  in  the  whole  slui 
before  about  1,()()()  people.  He  began  the  homiK'  h\  apoli 
gizing  that  he  hail  not  done  more  to  help  the  marcher 
that  he  had  not  been  with  them.  His  \oice  broke,  and  I" 
had  to  pause  for  a  while.  1  here  was  absolute  silence.  11" 
church  and  the  poor  were  nex  er  closer  than  in  th; 
moment  of  admitted  weakness. 

I  he  poor  people  "forceil  "  the  bishop  to  xxork  wit 
them,  and  in  the  process  thex  became  his  true  friend 
Organized  people  can  do  the  same  with  other  churc 
people  who,  like  Archbishop  Ciaviola,  are  w  illing  to  listc 
to  the  poor.  The  poor  can  then  fiiul  their  rightful  pku 
in  the  church.  One  hopes  there  w  ill  be  enough  interestc 
church  leaders  and  enough  organized  poor  to  achiex 
this  goal.  I 
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U2 's  Hi-Tech  Tent  Revival 


{  STEVE  BRADEN 


G 


OD  IS  IN  THE  ROOM — even  more  than  Elvis," 
quipped  the  lead  singer  Bono  in  reference  to 
U2's  con- 
cert per- 


rmances  last  sum- 
tr.  The  third  and 
lal  leg  of  their  world 
ur,  called  "Eleva- 
m,"  opened  on  Oct. 
'  in  Notre  Dame's 
yce  Athletic  Convo- 
tion  Center  to  a 
out  crowd  of 
proximately  10,000 
ns.  It  was  loud, 
iiculously  fun  and 
e  closest  thing  to  a 
en  nt  revival  this 
'  itholic  boy  has  ever 
iierienced. 
To  begin  to  under- 
md  the  mystique  of  t 
c  Irish  rock  band 
I,  one  needs  only  to 
perience  the  pres- 
ce  of  Bono:  the 
ither-clad,  Scrip- 
ire-quoting, 
aparound-sunglass- 
-wearing  lobbyist 
!•  third  world  debt 
lief  whose  larger 
an  life  personality 
ortlessly  lights  up  a 
om.  Or  a  stadium.  A 
J  less  performer  on  Bono,  lead  singer  for  the  band  U2,  sings  at 
Center  on  Oct.  19,  2001.  during  tlie  band's 
e   concert  stage,  

•no  pursues  an  assortment  of  social  causes  around  the 
)rld  as  well.  A  rock  star  who  hangs  out  with  Senator 

EVE  BRADEN  received  his  master  of  divinity  degree  from  the 
iversity  of  Notre  Dame.  U2's  tour  across  America  finished 
Dec.  2,  2001. 


Jesse  Helms  and  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Bono  also  gave  the 
commencement  speech  at  Hansard  University's  gradua- 
tion in  2000. 

As  the  band  struck 
the  opening  chords  of 
"Beautiful  Day,"  the 
J.A.(^.(>.  erupted  with 
screams.  Bono's  first 
words  were,  "This  is 
holy  ground."  Unlike 
Aloses  in  E.xodus, 
however,  the  singer 
elected  to  keep  his 
shoes  on.  On  the  veiy 
ne.xt  song,  "Until  the 
End  of  the  World," 
the  lead  guitarist, 
known  as  The  Edge, 
and  Bono  walked  out 
to  the  tip  of  the  giant, 
heart-shaped  stage  Uk 
a  slightly  bizarre  piece 
ot  performance  art, 
acting  out  the  tension 
between  Jesus  and 
Judas  at  the  Last  Sup- 
per. I  quickly  realized 
this  was  not  your 
ordinary'  rock  concert. 

But  then  again, 
this  band  has  always 
puzzled  me.  The  ide- 
alism of  their  early 
rock  records  gave  way 
to  mid-1990's  experi- 
ments of  electronica 
with  dark  lyrics  that 


Notre  Dame's  Joyce  Athletic  Convocation 
"Elevation"  tour  last  year. 


were  barely  accessible  to  many  fans.  For  some  concerts. 
Bono  would  actually  parade  around  onstage  wearing  a  pair 
of  devil  horns.  But  I  guess  it  is  the  privilege  of  great  artists 
to  lose  their  minds  eventually. 

The  Judeo-Christian  stoiy  reminds  us  of  the  cyclic  pat- 
tern of  sin-grace-redemption,  and  great  art  has  always 
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reflected  those  themes.  The  songs  oi  U2s  first  public  per- 
toniinnce  in  a  post-Sept.  11  world  tended  to  concentrate 
on  the  later  elements  ot  that  pattern.  During  the  gradually 
Iniilding  introduction  to  "VVliere  the  Streets  Have  Xo 
Name,"  Bono  quoted  a  few  verses  from  Psalm  116  hetore 
tearing  around  the  perimeter  of  the  stage  at  breakneck 
speed.  Bv  the  time  he  started  singing,  the  valley  ot  the 
J.A.C.C.  was  shaking  like  a  small  earthquake.  No  longer  a 
mere  witness  to  a  performance,  I  had  been  transpoited  to 
that  mythical  place  in  "Brother  Love's  Iraveling  Salvation 
Show"  where  Neil  Diamond  captures  perfectly  the  feeling 
of  a  Southern  (lospel  tent  revival  in  his  tamous  song. 

Ah,  but  Brother  Love  never  had  the  level  of  technical 
support  at  his  tent  show  that  \J2  has.  Nitrogen  smoke  rose 
like  incense  from  the  stage  prior  to  the  bands  arrival.  Daz- 
zling lights,  video  screens  and  visuals  were  projected 
around  the  arena's  walls.  Images  of  star  charts,  candles 
entwined  in  barbed  w  ire,  svinbolic  doves  of  peace,  suitcases 
decorateil  with  a  heart  and  other  signs  that  point  to  spiritu- 
al realities  fiashed  e\er\"\vhere.  \Miile  much  of  \J2s  stage 
show  may  be  evangelical,  the  special  effects  were  evidence 
of  their  sacramental  imagination. 

At  one  point  in  the  gospel-flavored  "Still  Haven't 
Found  What  Lm  Looking  For,"  Bono,  leading  the  singa- 
long,  said  "  Take  it  to  church;  that's  right,  you're  in  church." 
People  never  seem  to  tire  ot  singing  about  the  search  for 
grace.  And  what  tent  revival  would  be  complete  without  a 
sermon?  During  the  encore  song  "One,"  Bono  spoke  tor 
several  minutes  about  the  Sept.  11  disaster  and  creative 
ways  to  respond.  lie  mentioned  that  his  friend,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank,  believes  the  roots  ot  terrorism  lie 
in  the  abject  povert}'  of  much  of  the  Middle  Fast  and  how 
dealing  with  it  will  take  braveiT — braveiy  much  like  what 
was  shown  by  the  New  York  C>it)'  Fire  and  Police  Depart- 
ments on  that  tatefiil  day  in  September.  And  so  for  the  altar 
call  and  final  song,  "Walk  On,"  U2  brought  onstage  about 
a  do/en  members  from  the  N.V.P.D.  and  N.V.F.D.,  who 
had  tlown  in  just  tor  the  concert,  to  take  a  bow  and  receive 
some  appreciation  trom  Notre  Dame's  audience. 

(inui\  she  tiikcs  the  bldiiic. 
She  aivcrs  the  shaii/e 
lieiinives  the  sitiiii. 

(iiiiee,  it  V  //'('  iiiiiiie  for  ii  {y/rl,  it  V  also  ii  thoii^fht 

that  ehiiiiji^ed  the  'ivorld. 

Gfiiee  finds  goadiiess  in  eve/ythiiig, 

Grace  finds  beauty  in  eveiything 

Because  Grace  //takes  hea/tty  out  of  /i{r/y  thi//i>^s. 

— from  "CJrace,"  on  U2's  album 
"All  That  You  C^an't  Leave  Behind" 

Although  the  band  never  returned  tor  a  second  encore. 


the  arena  sound  sv  stem  pla\  etl  the  (d3  \  ersion  of  the  i  . 
song,  "Cirace,"  as  the  crowd  tileil  out  into  the  autur 
breeze. 

The  the()log\  ot  the  piece  appears  to  mix  togeth 
Augustinian  and  I  homistic  concejns.  Bono  can't  seem 
decide  it  the  depravit\  of  the  fallen  world  is  too  deep 
clean,  or  if  we  li\  e  in  the  graced  universe  defined  bv  ! 
1  homas  Aquinas,  where  all  ot  creation  is  redeemed.  B 
then  again,  on  some  davs.  neither  can  I. 

just  as  pilgrims  in  medieval  F.urope  would  travel  grt 
tlistances  to  experience  something  transcendent,  I  fell 
sense  ot  solidarit\  among  the  tans  milling  about  in  t 
parking  lot  before  and  after  the  show.  Some  had  travel 
trom  other  schools  in  Indiana;  some  were  visiting  fro 
half\\a\'  across  the  countrx,  no  doubt  sta\ing  with  curre 
Notre  Dame  students  in  their  dorm  rooms.  Several  me 
tioned  that  the  concert  was  a  religious  experience  th 
would  keep  them  aglow  tor  davs.  L^2's  performance 
Notre  Dame  w  as  the  onlv  college  stop  on  their  tour  and 
their  smallest  arena  to  ilate  since  the  mid-1  MSO's.  Perha 
the  band  was  intrigued  bv  the  chance  to  see  the  "C^atho 
Disneyland"  outpost  that  Irish- Americans  have  help( 
build.  Bono  admittetl  during  the  show  that  he  w 
impressed  with  the  beautiful  campus,  which  he  had  toun 
on  a  borrowed  bike  that  afternoon.  lie  also  commend( 
Notre  Dame's  ethos  of  sen  ice,  mentioning  how  our  teac 
er-volunteer  [irogi^am  w  as  a  w  a\  ot  changing  the  w  orld. 

In  this  postmotlern  workl,  there  are  fewer  events  th 
bring  people  together.  For  much  ot  histon',  the  church  w 
the  onlv  show  in  town.  It  pnn  ided  surreal  cathedral  arc! 
tecture,  dazzling  stained-glass  light  shows,  the  clerg\' 
elaborate  costumes  and  stories  ot  sinners  who  bccan 
heroic  saints  depicted  in  art.  Vet  with  the  dw  indling  nur 
bers  of  young  people  who  identify  with  "organized  ren 
gion,"  I  must  admit  there  is  something  w  e  could  learn  tn  > 
a  band  w  lK)se  fans  w  ait  in  line  for  se\  eral  hours  to  buy  tic 
ets  for  $46  or  $86  apiece.  Days  before  the  show,  tickc 
were  being  bid  up  to  $400  a  pair  on  F-bay.  But  he 
nobody  ever  saiti  sal\  ation  w  as  cheap. 

Even  though  part  of  me  tries  to  ilen\  it,  I  believe  th 
conteniporaiT  cultin-al  attitudes  are  influenced  more  by  tl 
people  who  write  popular  songs,  mox  ies  and  television  pi  > 
grams  than  all  the  classrooius  and  pulpits  in  this  count 
put  together.  But  e\  en  this  most  thoughtfiil  band  has  a  t,i 
amount  of  contradictions.  In  a  global  environment,  w  hc 
most  [leople  li\e  da\'  to  dav,  this  group  enjoys  the  high  li 
in  penthouse  suites  at  the  finest  hotels  around  the  counti 
while  it  is  on  tour.  Maybe  there  is  still  room  tor  God  in  tl 
tlecadent  world  of  rock-and-roll,  as  L^2's  song  F  ries  at 
among  the  most  socialh'  aware,  compassionate  and  hopi 
filleil  on  the  radio  today.  'Fhe  realms  of  the  sacred  and  tl 
protane  have  ne\  er  been  so  blurred. 
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fi„fnth  in  focus 


More  Thirst 


JEAN  CARBONE 


''  T  WAS  AFTER  working  hours,  but  I 
was  srill  in  the  prison  clinic,  review- 
ing lab  work,  reading  X-ray  reports 
^  and  noting  recommendations  from 
;cialists  to  whom  I  had  referred 
ients.  From  the  clinic  officer's  radio  I 
ird  a  call  to  officers  assigned  to  the 
ergency  response  team — they  were 
ng  ordered  to  a  recreation  yard  in  this 
ge  maximum-security  state  prison, 
rely  violence  had  taken  place,  was 
(bably  continuing,  and  perhaps  escalat- 
;.  I  continued  focusing  on  my  paper- 
rk,  though,  because  I  knew  that  the 
ponse  team  was  well  trained  and  the 
:mng  nurse  one  of  the  best  we  had. 
Soon  I  heard  the  officers  rushing  in 
i  the  nurses  gathering  in  the  triage 
)m.  Only  slightly  distracted  by  the 
liliar  noises,  I  continued  reading,  inter- 
;ting,  planning.  I  stopped  when  I  heard 
:  triage  nurse's  insistent  voice.  "Jean,  I 
;d  you  right  away."  Now  I  knew  there 
5  trouble. 

Entering  the  triage  room  I  saw  a  man 
ng  placed  on  the  exam  table.  I  saw  dark 
)wn  skin,  prison-green  pants,  prison 
ots  and,  ominously,  a  prison-green 
;atshirt  soaked  with  blood. 

"Cut  off  his  clothes,"  I  said,  while 
lling  on  latex  gloves;  "cut  off  his  clothes 
\\ !"  The  nurses  had  already  unlocked 

cabinets  (all  potential  weapons  were 
ked  and  counted  by  the  nurses  three 
ICS  a  day).  With  large  scissors  two 
I  ses  and  I  cut  through  the  man's  sweat- 
rt,  over  his  right  arm,  left  arm  and 

■St. 

Several  wounds  were  revealed  imme- 
tciy.  One  was  just  below  his  sternum; 
e  was  under  the  right  side  of  his 
cage.  They  both  locjked  deep.  "Turn 
n  over,"  I  said,  so  that  1  could  search 

more  wounds.  "Cut  off  his  pants." 

VN  CARBONE  worked  for  four  years  as  a 
/sician's  assistant  in  New  York  State 
xlmum  security  prisons. 


"Miss  Carbone,"  the 
inmate  quietly  spoke, 
"Miss  Carbone,  please 
help  me."  It  was  then  that 
I  looked  at  his  unmarred 
tace.  "Oh  my  God,"  I 
thought,  "I  know  this 
man."  It  broke  my  heart 
to  realize  that  he  was  fol- 
lowing the  two  "rules  of 
respect"  I  had  established 
in  my  job  as  a  physician's 
assistant:  don't  call  me  by 
my  first  name  and  don't 
swear. 

"I  will  help  you,"  I 
replied. 

We  worked  quickly. 
Some  of  us  were  gathered 
around  the  exam  table; 
others  stood  near  cabi- 
nets, ready  to  hand  o\er 
the  sujiplics  that  1  asked  for.  "Start  a  line, 
no,  two  lines,  lactated  ringers,  wide  open," 
I  said.  "I  land  me  the  xeroform  dressing, 
get  the  E.K.Ci.  monitor  on,  start  the  ox\  - 
gen,  get  the  ambu  ready,  call  the  ambu- 
lance, hand  me  a  Foley  catheter."  Nurses, 
one  physician's  assistant  and  correction 
officers  worked  to  save  die  inmate's  life. 

"iMiss  Carbone,"  he  said,  "I  can't 
breathe.  I  can't  breathe.  Miss  Carbone." 
Air  hunger  caused  restlessness.  1  he  man 
began  thrashing  his  legs.  I  was  inserting  a 
Foley  catheter  into  his  penis,  and  I  was  in 
a  position  to  be  hurt  by  his  kicks.  The 
officers — attentive  and  protective — 
reached  in  to  holtl  him  down.  This  caused 
him  even  more  distress. 

"Mr.  B.,"  I  said,  "Don't  kick.  This  is 
Miss  Carbone.  You  don't  want  to  hurt 
me,  do  \  ()u?" 

"No,  Miss  C^arbone,  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  you.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  Miss 
Carbone."  His  legs  stilled;  the  officers 
withdrew  their  hands. 

With  the  I.V.  fluids  running,  the 
wounds  plastered  with  airtight  dressings. 


the  nasal  cannula  deli\cring  oxygen,  the 
Fcjiey  catheter  tlraining  urine  and  the 
E.K.G.  showing  a  steatly  heart  beat,  I 
stepped  back. 

"When's  the  ambulance  supposed  to 
get  here?"  I  called  out  to  the  triage  nurse. 
"How  long  did  they  say  it  woukl  take?" 
This  man  might  bleed  to  tieath.  1  here 
was  nothing  much  more  v\e  couki  do  for 
him  in  the  |irison  clinic. 

"Miss  Carbone,"  he  said,  "I'm  thirsty, 
give  me  some  water.  Please  .\1iss  (Car- 
bone, whv  vNon't  v'ou  gi\'e  me  some 
water?" 

"^  c)u  can't  ha\e  anything  to  tirink 
n(n\,  .Mr.  B.  You  are  going  to  need  an 
operation,  so  you  can't  tirink  now ." 

"Miss  Carbone,  I  can't  breathe,  I 
can't  breathe,  help  me.  Miss  (Carbone." 

The  E.K.Ci.  monitor  v\ent  flat.  It  was 
not  a  mechanical  problem — the  man's 
heart  was  no  longer  beating,  his  lungs  no 
longer  breathing,  his  blood  no  longer  cir- 
culating. 

"Ambu  him,"  I  yelled  as  I  jumped 
onto  the  table  to  start  chest  comjiressions. 
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"One  (jne-thousand,  two  one-thousand, 
three  one-thousand,  four  one-thousand, 
five  one-thousantl,"  I  counted,  while 
kneehng  in  this  man's  blood.  1  he  nurse 
squeezed  in  a  breath.  I  continued,  but 
with  each  compression  blood  spewed 
from  the  wounds  in  his  abdomen.  What  if 
the  weapon  had  lacerated  his  liver,  sliced 
his  inferior  vena  ca\a,  nicked  his  abdomi- 
nal aoriar  The  blood  in  which  I  was 
kneeling  became  deeper. 

Yet  his  heart  started  beating  again 
anti  his  lungs  breathing. 

"I'm  thirst\',"  his  quiet  voice  stated. 


"Please  give  me  some  water.  Miss  C^ar- 
bone,  please." 

"You  will  need  surgery,"  I  said,  "You 
can  have  nothing  to  drink."  And  then, 
knowing  that  he  was  bleeding  to  death, 
that  he  would  probably  not  make  it,  that 
he  would  be  leaving  us  never  to  return  to 
prison  to  finish  his  37-to-life  sentence  for 
murder,  I  said,  "I  cannot  give  you  any 
water  now,  but  when  you  return  you  can 
have  all  the  water  you  want." 

"Miss  Carbone,"  he  said,  "I'm  dying. 
Please  help  me." 

The  ambulance  team  rushed  through 
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die  prison  halls  pushing  the  stretcher  i: 
which  lay  a  man  who  was  not  breathiiv  : 
man  whose  heart  was  not  beating.  A  nr  t 
ran  along  the  head  of  the  stretcher,  c.  - 
tinning  to  bag  the  man.  Kneeling  i 
dead  man's  blood,  I  continued  to  C' 
press  his  chest.  "No  one  dies  behind 
prison  walls,"  was  the  rule  at  this  pri^ 
"They  die  in  the  ambulance,  they  d\i 
the  emergency  room,  but  they  do  not  t 
behind  the  wall." 

Three  days  later  the  local  newspa 
ran  the  stoiy:  "Stabbed  twice  in  the  cI 
with  a  homemade  knife,  \}.B.],  28 
late  Friday  night  as  an  ambulance  rusl 
him  to  a  hospital." 

"I  feel  sorr}'  for  his  mother,"  was 
could  say  to  the  many  prisoners  v, 
approached  me  the  ne.\t  day  to  thank 
for  trying  to  save  the  man's  life.  "I  fee 
sorry  for  his  mother." 

"Few  would  mourn  the  death 
Q.B.],"  the  journalist  wrote.  In  July  19 
at  the  age  of  18,  Mr.  B.  had  robbe 
hamburger  stand,  "forcing  a  19-year 
employee  into  a  walk-in  refrigerat 
ordering  her  to  kneel  on  the  floor, 
then  firing  a  shotgun  blast  into  the  b 
of  her  head." 

F(jr  the  ne.xt  few  days  the  prison 
locked  down.  All  inmates  stayed  in  tl 
cells  24  hours  a  day  while  the  prison 
searched.  The  murder  weapon  was  ne 
found.  A  few  days  later,  cars  drove 
and  a  .^0-year-old  inmate  already  serv 
time  for  murder  was  taken  to  anot 
prison. 

"Did  he  tell  you  who  did  it?  Did 
ask  him  who  it  was?"  I  was  asked  by 
sergeant,  the  captain,  the  detective, 
D.A.,  the  capital  defense  lawyer  and 
grand  jur\-. 

Who  tlid  it?  During  my  fai 
attempt  to  sa\e  this  man's  life  I  had 
wondered,  nor  hati  I  asked,  who  did 
WTien  it  became  obvious  to  me  that  I 
with  a  man  who  was  bleeding  to  de 
from  stab  wounds  deliberately  inflic 
In  another  man,  my  only  words  w 
about  water,  thirst,  satiety;  my  o 
image  was  of  this  man  (reincarnated  f 
on  earth  or  living  in  heaven,  I  did 
know  )  in  the  nndst  ot  green  trees 
lush  vegetation.  He  is  uji  to  his  waist 
pool  of  clear  water.  Waterfalls  gently 
cade  around  him.  lie  has  drunk  of 
cool,  clean  water.  He  shall  never  th 
again. 
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nd  Kertzer,  author  of  the  acclaimed 
ly  of  the  kidnapping  of  the  Jewish  child 
rardo  Mortara  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  here 
ands  his  purview  to  take  in  the  anti- 
litic  behavior  of  all  the  popes  from  the 
oration  of  the  Papal  States  in  1814  to 
accession  of  Pius  XII  in  1939.  His 
ly,  he  says,  was  partly  motivated  by 
;nt  Vatican  statements  diat  drew  a  dis- 
tion  between  anti-Judaism,  which  the 
ican  admitted  the  church  had  fostered, 
anti-Semitism,  which  it  claimed  it  had 
and  which  had  led  to  the  Holocaust, 
s  claim,  Kertzer  says,  is  entirely  false,  as 
■he  notion  that  the  Church  fostered 
'  negative  'religious'  views  of  the  Jews, 
not  negative  images  of  their  hamiful 
al,  economic,  cultural,  and  political 
:ts."  He  bases  his  argument  upon  wide 
ing  in  the  Vatican  archives  and  in  the 
)r  Vatican  publications. 
Kertzer's  major  thesis  is  this:  "If  the 
can  never  approved  of  the  extemiiiia- 
of  the  Jews  [by  the  Nazis]. ..the  teach- 
and  actions  of  the  Church,  including 
;e  of  the  popes  themselves,  helped 
e  it  possible."  Thus,  on  the  controver- 
/er  Pius  XII  and  the  Holocaust,  the  die 
already  cast  by  the  time  Nazi  elimina- 
ism  began,  "by  a  pervasive  culture  of 
can  anti-Semitism." 
His  proof  is  that  the  popes,  as  mon- 
is  of  Rome  and  the  Papal  States, 
Dsed  onerous  restrictions  upon  the 
in  their  domain,  and  then,  after  the 
of  their  temporal  sphere,  encouraged 
growth  of  modern  anti-Semitism  by 
own  st;itemenLs,  dieir  support  of  anti- 
itic  political  parties  in  the  Catholic 
':s  and  by  their  implicit  approval  of 
Semitic  articles  in  the  Vatican  news- 
■r,  L'Osservatore  Romano,  and  the 
can  Jesuit  semi-monthly  La  Civilta 
Dlica. 


It  is  a  bleak  jiicture  he  paints.  After 
Najioieon  had  emanci|iatetl  the  Jews  in  die 
Papal  States,  Pius  \'1I  reimposed  restric- 
tions when  he  was  restored  to  power  in 
1814.  He  and  successive  popes,  as  nilers  of 
the  Papal  States,  restricted  Jews  to  the 
ghettoes,  issued  decrees  forcing  them  to 
listen  to  periodic  sennons,  used  vile  epi- 
thets to  describe  them,  accepted  the  belief 
that  they  practiced  ritual  murder  (killing 
Christian  children  for  their  blood)  and, 
worse,  took  Jewish  children  who  had  been 
surreptitiously  baptized  (as  in  the  case  of 
young  Mortara)  away  from  their  parents 
and  raised  them  in  C^atholic  institutions,  in 
addition  to  forcing  Jewish  men  who  asked 
h)r  conversion  to  bring  their  wives  and 
cliildren  for  conversion  as  well. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  said  to 
defentl  the  popes  in  these  actions.  Kertzer 
puts  the  worse  slant  on  all  this;  but  of 
course,  there  can  be  no  good  slant.  It  was 
tlreadful  behavior  on  the  pait  of  the  popes. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  covers 
die  period  from  the  loss  of  the  Papal  States 
in  1870  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
in  1939.  Widi  the  Jews  emancipated  in  die 
new  Italian  state,  the  Catholic  press 
became  the  chief  instrument  of  Vatican 
anti-Semitism,  opposed  to  the  Jews  as  pur- 
veyors of  a  cultural  modernism  at  odds 
with  traditional  Catholicism.  La  C]ivilta 
Cattolica  took  the  lead,  continuing  the 
myth  ot  Jewish  ritual  murder  and,  b\'  the 
beginning  ot  the  2()th  century,  claiming 
that  the  Jews  were  harbingers  of  bolshe- 
vism.  Moreover,  the  (]athcjlic  press  in  Aus- 
tria and  France  folkjwed  suit.  While  none 
of  this  information  is  new,  it  is  again 
dreadfril  and  indefensible  behavior. 

What  is  new  is  Kertzer's  attack  upon 
Pius  XI  (1922-39).  While  most  critics  of 
Pius  XII  (1939-58)  blame  him  for  his 
alleged  silence  on  the  Holocaust,  those 
same  critics  contrast  him  with  his  prede- 
cessor, arguing  that  Pius  XI  would  not 
have  been  silent.  They  cite  his  encyclical 
against  Nazism,  Mit  Brciiiiaiilcr  Sortie,  and 
his  opposition  to  both  Hider  and  Mussoli- 
ni. 

Kertzer  will  have  none  of  this.  He 
finds  Pius  XI  as  anti-Semitic  as  his  prede- 
cessors, because  his  volleys  against  Nazism 
did  not  mention  the  Jews,  because  La 
Civilta  Cattolica  continued  its  anti-Semitic 
articles  during  his  pontificate  and  because 
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he  favored  anti-Semitic  authors  with  praise 
tor  their  books.  I  he  reason  tor  this, 
Kertzer  contentls,  is  that  Pius  .\1  had  been 
nuncio  to  Warsaw  before  his  election  to 
the  })apacy,  and  his  contacts  diere  widi  the 
Polish  clergy  led  him  to  become  anti- 
Semitic  and  to  adopt  their  attitudes  toward 
the  Jews. 

And  yet,  despite  all  of  these  findings 
and  claims  and  impressive  research.  The 
Popes  Against  the  Jews  does  not  convince. 
Lhat  the  19th-century  popes  were  anti- 
Semitic,  yes;  that  the  popes  after  the  loss  of 
the  Papal  States  were,  to  the  degree  that 
Kertzer  portrays,  no. 

Lhis  is  a  polemical  work.  I  he  narra- 
tive and  analysis  are  driven  by  the  mission, 
and  in  the  process  history  is  not  sei'ved. 
Despite  the  19th-century  papal  restric- 
tions, it  is  questionable  how  rigorously 
they  were  enforced.  Kertzer  tells  us  that 
some  bishops  in  the  Papal  States  appealed 
to  the  popes,  claiming  that  the  Jews  were 
not  obeying  papal  orders  and  were  getting 
away  with  it.  It  appears,  then,  that  while 
the  popes  made  laws,  neither  the  Jews  nor 
the  common  folk  paid  much  attention  to 
them.  And,  throughout  it  all,  popular  opin- 
ion appears  to  have  been  against  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews.  Papal  pro  fomia  accep- 
tance of  anti-Semitic  authors'  books  is 
made  to  appear  as  it  the  popes  actually 
read  the  books  anil  approved  of  eventhing 
said  in  them. 

Above  all,  the  author  greatly  ovemites 
the  power  of  the  popes  and  the  Witican. 
About  Pius  XI,  Kertzer  says,  had  he  not 
been  nuncio  to  Poland,  "the  whole  t\\enri- 
eth  century  history  of  the  Church  might 
have  been  different."  Maybe  so,  but 
Kertzer  does  not  tell  us  how.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  Pius  would  have  been  able  to 
put  an  end  to  (>atholic  anti-Semitism 
eveiy where.  This  presumes  more  power 
and  influence  for  the  pope  than  he  actualh' 
had.  And  Kertzer's  main  argument  about 
the  \'atican's  responsibility'  for  the  Holo- 
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caust  is  simply  not  proved.  It  is  a  huge  leap 
from  Rome  to  Auschwitz,  especially  if  tlie 
Gemians  are  left  out. 

The  most  cf)n\'incing  argument 
against  Kertzer's  thesis  is  the  behaxior  of 
the  Italian  people  and  clerg}%  who,  we 
must  presume,  were  those  Europeans  most 
likely  to  have  read  L'Ossen  atore  Romano 
and  La  Civilta  Cattolica — and  of  whom 
Kertzer  says  "the  V'atican  had  more  direct 
influence  over  popular  attitudes  in  Italy 
dian  elsewhere."  Apparendy,  the  Italians 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  \'atican 
prf)nouncements,  for  when  the  Ciemians 
brought  the  I  lolocaust  to  Itah',  the  Italians 
w  ere  die  most  caring  for  the  Jews,  hiding 
and  helping  them  to  escape  the  Cierman 
terror — in  many  cases  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Italian  clergy  to  this  humane  entl. 

Jose  M.  Sanchez 
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By  Claire  Keegan 

.  IthiJilh  Muiithly  I'ms.  lO'p  S2i 
/,S7AVAV7//  r"v,v 

Book  blurbs  are  generally  about  sales,  not 
literan'  (juality,  and  are  therefore  not  ver\- 
renealing.  But  the  a]ipearance  of  W  illiam 
Trevor's  name  on  (daire  Keegan's  U.S. 
debut  stor\'  collection  .  liitiiri-tiai  may  raise 
a  few  eyebrow  s. 

The  others  who  gush  over  the  (>ount\' 
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We.xford-born  Keegan — Roddy  Doyle, 
Ann  Enright,  Matthew  KJam — are  fine 
writers.  But  William  Trevor  could  be  the 
greatest  living  storyteller  in  the  English 
language.  Furthermore,  he's  a  bit  of  a 
recluse. 

S(j  if  \\  illiam  Trevor  thinks  enough 
to  lend  his  blurb,  Antan-tica  may  ver\'  well 
be  a  special  collection  of  16  stories.  Kee- 
gan has  other  impressive  credentials.  She 
holds  master's  degrees  in  both  writing  and 
philosophy.  She  w(jn  Ireland's  prestigious 
Rooney  Prize,  as  well  as  (fittingly)  the 
William  Trevor  Prize.  You  can  see  why  in 
Keegan's  best  sujries,  such  as  "Sisters,"  a 
simmering  portrait  of  two  ver\'  different 
siblings,  with  a  conclusion  so  powerful,  it 
could  have  taken  place  in  TreNor's  Cork — 
or  Cheko\  's  Russia. 

Set  in  Ireland,  England  and  the  south- 
ern United  States  (Keegan  also  attended 
Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans),  the 
best  stories  in  Antarctica  explore  characters 
who  are  haunted  by  the  past.  Yet  they  are 
also  strong-willed  and  funny.  Even 
doomed  characters  fight  to  seize  their  fate, 
to  affinn  their  existence.  In  the  case  of  the 
silendy-suffering  protagonist  in  "Sisters," 
a  sharp  pair  of  scissors  brings  desperate 
catharsis  after  years  of  subde  abuse. 

Religion  isn't  explicitly  important  in 
the  lives  of  Keegan's  characters,  but  the 
absence  of  snickering  irony  and  chic 
nihilism  should  sit  well  with  what  might 
be  called  faith-based  readers.  Still,  this  is 
an  uneven  collection.  Some  stories  don't 
feel  like  much  more  than  sketches — skill- 
fiilly  written,  for  sure,  and  impressive  in 
their  depiction  of  life's  little  difficulties. 
But  they  lack  a  certain  depth. 

Keegan  is  one  of  those  rare  w  riters 
you  wish  had  not  compressed  and  pared 
quite  so  intensively.  Because  when  she 
does  flesh  her  stories  out,  the  results  can 
be  sumpttious.  "Love  in  the  Tall  Grass"  is 
an  emotional,  contemporary  twist  on 
Adam  and  E\e,  evoking  die  pleasure  and 
pain  of  love,  marriage  and  infidelity. 
C>(jrdelia  wakes  up  on  "the  last  day  of  the 
twentieth  century,"  knowing  that  "when 
this  day  is  over,  nothing  will  ever  be  the 
same."  She  is  to  meet  up  with  an  e,x-lover, 
a  married  man  whcjm  she  met  by  chance 
1 0  years  ago,  when  "a  gale  had  come"  and 
she  "found  [her  home's]  orchard  grfjunds 
carpeted  with  apples."  So  she  took  "a 
hammer  and  nailed  a  sign,  APPLES,  to 
the  front  gate."  This  free,  forbidden  fruit 


is  taken  by  a  doctor,  who  falls  madh 
C^ordelia.  (WTien  they  go  away  for  a  w ' 
end  in  Dublin,  they  stay  just  off  "Edi 
Ouay.)  After  their  affair  is  exposed  a 
ended,  Cordelia's  lover  impulsively  ad 
"Meet  me  at  New  Year's  Eve  at  the  1 1 

of  the  cenuiiy  And  1  will  come  live  ■ 

you."  I  he  meeting,  of  course,  is  dooii 
as  Keegan  compassionately,  even  mou 
fully,  allows  these  wounded  stjuls  siiii 
to  collide. 

Keegan's  best  stories  may  be  th' 
with  the  darkest  resolutions.  But  otli 
ofter  that  rare  treat — characters  who  w  r 
tie  with  (rather  than  wallow  in  or  w  li 
about)  adversity.  "They  will  try  it  oui 
the  summer,"  is  how  "Burns"  begi 
"Together,  they  will  confront  their  |) 
the  source  of  all  their  trouble,  and  stain 
out.  That,  at  least,  is  the  theory."  I 
children  in  this  story  lived  with  an  abu 
mother  for  years.  Their  father  has  a  i 
love,  and  all  involved  are  treading  t 
tiously — until  the  cockroaches  arrive, 
in  Keegan's  world,  even  insect  infest.r 
at  a  summer  home  becomes  an  opport 
ty  to  put  the  past  where  it  belongs 
gird  for  the  future. 

A  roller  coaster  ride  serves  the  s 
purpose  in  "Ride  if  You  Dare,"  as  d'  < 
grieving  mother's  mental  breakdow  i 
"Passport  Soup."  Even  if  ever)'  on^ 
Keegan's  stories  are  not  entirely  absiu 
ing,  she  strikes  an  impressive  balaJ 
between  classic  conflicts  and  contemi 
rary  dilemmas,  exploring  inattentive  J 
ents,  family  breakdown  or — as  is  the  cl 
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with  the  title  story — an  isolated  psy- 
chopath. 

",'Vntarctica"  is  another  Trevorian 
tale — a  bittersweet  love  stor}^  of  lonely, 
yet  searching  lives,  tinged  with  the  godi- 
ic.  "F.very  time  the  happily  married 
woman  went  away,  she  wontlered  how  it 
would  feel  to  sleep  w  ith  another  man"  is 
how  Keegan  opens  the  story.  This  time, 
her  character  finds  out.  The  ensuing 
affair  is  awkward,  euphoric  and  ultimate- 
Iv  treacherous — in  other  words,  a  keen 
reflection  of  passif)n  and  love.  There  is 
one  small  problem  with  ".\ntarctica":  the 
protagonist  strolls  into  "a  pub,  a  con- 


veited  prison"  (admittedl)',  a  nice  touch) 
and  just  happens  to  meet  a  "real  talker" 
who  quicklv  proclaims  himself  "the 
loneliest  man  in  the  world."  This  hap- 
penstance meeting  of  Uvo  loners,  as  with 
some  other  plot  twists  throughout 
Aiitiirctica,  may  stretch  the  reader's 
credulity  and  stands  in  stark  contrast  to, 
say,  the  brilliantly  executed  meeting 
amid  the  fallen  apples  in  "Love  in  the 
Tall  Grass." 

Nevertheless,  Antiirctiai  has  much  to 
offer  despite  such  minor  blemishes. 
Claire  Keegan  is  yet  another  Irish  writer 
to  watch.   Tom  Deignan 


i«a/ Inner  Sabbath 


Leuven,  Belgium  ~  July  28-August  10,  2002 

Offcrnr^  'ilwolo'^udL  Spintiitil  diitl  Xrtntic  Stiuly,  Person///  Rcz/rd:///  //////  Respite 

with 

Paul  Philibert   *^  Janet  Ruffing 
Maureen  Sullivan        John  Dick 

('i/ll.         III  h.iiiiiil  li'i  mull  liilniiiiiiliiiii  mill  Hiiiiliiirr 


.SKSl  I'ark  Avenue,  Fairfield,  Connecticut  064.32-1000  I  ISA 
20.3..37I.7S67       Fax:  20.3..36.S.47')S 


email:  reaps@sacredheart.edu  ❖  http://reaps.sacredheart.edu 


At  the  water's  edge...3  Sabbat/cal  of  Immersion 
in  the  Dominican  Charism  for  the  World. 

September  4,  2002  thru  December  13,  2002 


Siena  Spirituality  Center  at  Vil/a  Maria 


A  hundred  day  (or  part-time)  holistic  program  providing  women  and  men,  lay  and  religious, 
witti  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  tfie  mystery  of  "Sabbath",  exploring... 
The  Way  of  Dominic  and  Catherine  as  Past  and  Prologue 
Integration  of  Body-Mind-Spirit 
The  Universe  Story 
Critical  Issues  of  Peace  and  Justice 
The  Mission  to  Preach  and  Do  the  Truth  in  Love 
Presenters  include: 
Mary  ODrlscoll,  OP,  t^ary  Catherine  Hilkert,  OP,  Jude  Siciliano,  OP 
Watercotor,  weaving,  pottery  and  cultural  outings  are  integral  to  the  program. 
A  newty  built  labyrinth  is  located  on  the  property. 

Siena  Spiritualily  Center,  a  mmislry  of  the  Amilyville  Dominican  Sisters,  Is  located  on 
15  viaterfront  acres  m  Southampton.  New  York,  two  hours  from  New  York  City. 

Contact:  Sister  Honora  Nolty.  OP 
PO  Bo«660 

Water  Mill,  Ne*  York  I  1 976O660 
Phone  63 1 -726^  740 
Email  hnsiena@optonline  net 
Website:  www  sienawatermll  com 


notices 

Appeals 

BENEFACTORS  SOUGHT,  donations  beggec 
struggling  MISSISSIPPI  DELTA  MISSI 
Two  religious  sisters  (seeking  a  Spanish-sp 
ing  third)  serve  small  rural  parish,  Hisp 
farm  workers,  prisoners,  interracial,  inter 
partnerships  and  tutor  potential  high  sc. 
dropouts.  Write:  Delta  Catholic  Minis 
Box  307,  Rosedale,  MS  38769. 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Ed 
Lambro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham 
chiatric  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  t 
ment  issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  clergy, 
gious  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern  New  Je 
Ph:  (973)696-3102. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NA 
AL  PASTORAL  LIFE  CENTER.  Vssists  in  all  as 
ot  die  director's  work,  mcluding  corres 
dence,  meeting  planning,  travel,  mainta 
communication  with  key  contacts,  devek 
and  maintaining  databases.  .Assists  also  witf 
ious  projects  and  services  of  the  Ce 
Positi(jn  requires  knowledge  of  the  Cat 
Church,  communication  skills,  ease  with 
processing  and  other  computer  progi 
attention  to  detail,  abilit}'  to  relate  easily 
people.  Salary  related  to  experience.  Loca 
Manhattan,  the  Center  provides  service 
parishes  and  other  church  organizations, 
resume:  18  Bleecker  St.,  New  York,  NT  1' 
Fax:  (212)  274-9786;  e-mail:  Pniuri 
@nplc.org.  No  calls. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER— PRIEST,  full-tim 
month  position.  Main  responsibilit)'  is 
mental.  Other  responsibilities  negoti 
Team  member  with  director  and  six  oi 
Diocese  of  Belleville,  S(juthem  Illinois  Ui 
sity  at  Carbondale— 23,000  students.  Wei 
ing,  healthy,  hospitable  Vatican  II  comm 
Available  immediately,  starting  date  negoi 
Good  salary^enefits.  Send  resume,  three 
ences  to:  John  Scarano,  Newinan  Centei 
S.  Washingtcjn  St.,  Carbondale,  IL  6290 
(618)  529-3311;  Fax  :  (618)  549-9401;  e 
|scarano@siu.eiiu. 

ONE  FULL-TIME  POSITION  IN  SYSTEMATI 
OLOGY  at  U.S.M.L.-Mundelein  Seminary 
University  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake-Mun 
Seminary,  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  f( 
preparation  of  diocesan  priests,  is  seeking 
one  full-time  position  in  the  Departm( 
Systematic  Theology.  .Applicants  must  b 
to  teach  master's-level  introductory  com 
systematic  theology  as  well  as  more  speci 
electives.  Applicants  should  have  succe; 
completed  doctoral  studies  (S.T.D.  or  I 
witli  concentration  in  theology.  A  licenti 
sacred  tiieology  (S.T.L.  (in  die  case  of  a  P 
and  some  teaching  experience  are  pref 
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licants  should  also  have  a  record  of  active 
lidpation  in  the  Hfe  of  die  Roman  CathoHc 
rcii  and  have  a  deep  svinpathy  for  its  faith 
irion  as  well  as  a  commitment  to  the  semi- 
's mission  of  training  diocesan  priests.  The 
y  will  be  commensurate  with  experience, 
lications  will  be  accepted  until  Feb.  15, 
1.  Duties  begin  Aug.  30,  2002.  U.S.Al.L.- 
idelein  Seminary  is  located  45  miles  north- 
.  of  Chicago,  111. 

Application,  curriculum  vitae,  graduate 
cript  (unofficial),  one  short  writing  sample 
;rtarion/book  chapter  or  article)  and  three 
rs  of  reference  should  be  sent  dirccd)-  to: 
John  G.  Lodge,  The  .\cademic  Dean, 
delein  Seminary  of  the  Universitv'  of  St. 
/  of  the  Lake,  1000  P'ast  Maple  .-Xvenue, 
delein,  IL  60060. 

ibaticals 

I  STRY  TO  MINISTERS  SABBATICAL.  Follow 
ii  un  to  San  .\ntonio,  l  ex.  "Come  aside"  to 
i;  reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other 
li  and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body 
**Tl  pint.  For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Pro- 
1,  109  Oblate  Drive,  San  .\ntonio,  TX 
6-6311.  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail: 
HosLedu;  Web  site:  ww-\v.ost.edu. 

Qs 

I  WILL:  Please  remember  America  in 
will.  Our  legal  title  is:  America  Press. 
106  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NT 
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letters 


Out  of  Bounds 

Pnjfessor  Dar\  l  Domning's  hoiclncss  in 
tackling  the  ver\'  confusing  matter  of 
evil  in  the  world  deser\'cs  respect  ("Evo- 
lution, Evil  and  Original  Sin," 
1 1/12/01).  But  some  of  his  conclusions 
leap  out  of  bounds.  They  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  working  method,  a  scientific 
one.  Underh  ing  the  article  appears  to 
be  a  presumption  that  a  blanket  of  sci- 
ence is  laid  over  all  of  reality,  and  uni- 
versal conclusions  are  drawn  out  fi-om 
under  it.  But  that  presumption  is  mis- 
taken. 

Science,  b\'  its  nature,  observ  es  and 
manipulates  physical  data.  It  protects  its 
conclusions  with  the  charge,  "WTiere's 
die  evidence?"  That  sounds  prudent  and 
wise.  But  it  is  an  abridged  question.  The 
question  really  being  asked  is,  "\Miere's 
the  physical  evidence?"  To  be  honest, 
science  needs  to  acknov\iedge  the  limits 
it  places  on  itself  by  requiring  measur- 
able, physical  evidence  for  everv'  aspect 
of  realitv'. 

Evil,  sin  and  subsequent  suffering 
are  experiences  of  the  spirit.  Thev"  are 
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grasped  intellectually  as  moral — i.e., 
nonphysical  entities.  Spirit  is  an  area  of 
realitv'  frfim  which  science  as  a  method 
excludes  itself  by  presumptively  imply- 
ing its  nonexistence.  Nevertheless, 
thinkers  like  Professor  F^omning 
attempt  to  judge  the  intangible  and 
immeasurable  realm  of  spirit  by  the  laws 
observed  in  the  physical  world.  That  is 
like  tning  to  understand  the  relation- 
ship betv\  een  human  persons  by  observ  - 
ing the  interaction  between  monkeys  or 
cats  or  rats:  you  can  do  it  if  you  wish, 
but  \  ou  sure  miss  a  l(jt! 

James  Crafton 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Human  Pain 

Fm  writing  to  thank  you  for  the  article 
"Evolution,  Evil  and  Original  Sin,"  by 
Dar>i  P.  Domning  (1 1 /1 2/0 1).  As  a 
physician  for  many  \  ears,  and  a  deacon 
for  almost  six  months,  I  have  struggled 
to  explain  to  my  patients,  and  now  to 
my  congregation,  a  rationale  for  evil, 
sin,  disease  and  the  process  of  aging  that 
can  be  fif  some  help  to  them.  Most  of 


Faithful  to  the  mission  handed 
on  by  our  founder,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  in  1217,  we  imitate  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  through  religious, 
educational  and  social  services 
to  bring  Cfirist  to  the  native  and 
pilgrim  peoples,  and  preserve 
those  shrines  which  embrace  the 
Life,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

PREACH  PEMAMCE  AMD 
PEACE  TO  ALL  THE  MATlOnS 

Beginning  from  Jerusalem 

V'0(_;i!i(»n  iJiiC'lor  llnl',  Ldnd  fraru  isc  ,jns  ^ 
I40CJ  Uiiiiu  >  St.   M;   W.ishirK4ton  DC  200  1  7 
f'h  '202 1  526-6800 
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The  2001-2002 
Msgr.  John  Portman 
Chair  in  Roman  Catholic 
Systematic  Theology  Lecture 


"Knowing  Christ  Crucified: 
Dark  Wisdom  From  The  Slaves" 

With 

Dr.  M.  Shawn  Copeland 


Monday,  February  11,  2002 
7:45  P.M. 
University  of  San  Diego 
Shiley  Theater 

For  infonnation  and  registration  please  call  619-260-4784 
or  e-mail:  vellaj@sandiego.edu 


without  guile 


'It's  / list  a  little  ir/sh.  Rub  soDie  stem  cells  on  it. 


the  rime  I  have  been  forced  to  admii 
that  I  have  no  idea  why  this  or  that  y  - 
ricular  illness  or  tragedy  happened. 
Now  I  have  an  explanation  that  fits  \  J 
current  scientific  knowledge  and  still 
includes  a  loving,  caring  God. 

The  author  doesn't  say  much  ah'it 
suffering,  but  what  he  does  say  seem 
i)e  not  clearly  differentiated  from  th( 
symptom  of  pain.  My  understanding 
suffering  is  different  from  Professor 
Domning's.  Most  animals  can  feel  p. 
(certainly  primates  and  higher  verte- 
brates can)  but  suffering  is  reserved  l- 
us  humans.  It  has  to  do  with  our  un: 
ability  to  imagine  a  future.  When  th 
future  appears  to  have  only  negative 
aspects,  like  endless  pain,  loss  of  ph\ 
cal  abilities  and  eventual  death,  suft(. 
ing  then  is  occurring.  To  the  degree 
that  we  choose  to  imagine  a  future  \> 
hope,  we  can  ameliorate  our  sufferiii 

I  think  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  s(  i 
of  the  time,  at  least,  we  humans  op| 
our  generic  drivenness  and  choose  i 
the  selfless  thing,  just  because  it  is  n 
(Deacon)  James  J.  Benjamin. 

Sevema  Park 


Reality  Faith 

How  could  America  approve  and  [i 
such  a  misguided  article  as  "Evoluti 
Evil  and  Original  Sin,"  by  Daryl  P. 
Donining(ll/12/()l)?  I  was  dumb- 
ff)unded  that  such  an  arricle  would  e 
see  the  light  of  day  in  America,  as  m 
Robert  F.  Patterson  and  another  cri 
of  the  arricle,  Andrew  Szebenyi,  S.J 
(12/1 0/01). 

Possibly,  in  response,  America 
could  provide  another  article  on  the 
subject,  avoiding  the  distortions  pre 
sented  by  Mr.  Domning.  As  Father 
Szebenyi  noted  in  his  letter,  the  piec 
of  his  puzzle  did  not  fit  reality  in  lig 
ot  our  faith. 

John  F.  0  'Cc 
Winchester,  ^ 

Fragmentation 

Patrick  A.  Ryan,  S.J.,  has  made  som 
important  points  in  his  essay,  especi 
in  his  emphasis  on  the  internal  reas( 
for  Muslim  anger  (11/26/01). 

He  might  also  have  pointed  out 
the  early  wars  in  Arabia  were  not  re 
gious.  Mohammed  enlisted  Chrisria 
allies  (Origins  of  Dhimmi).  Furthe 
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at  of  I  Icradius  was  critical  to  the 
of  Syria  and  Kgypt.  Most  scholars 
:t  the  idea  that  local  (Christians  wel- 
ed  the  invaders.  Inirther,  the  locals 
pted  Islam  in  large  numbers  very 
ly,  and  then  chiefl}'  as  a  result  of 
adic  persecutions.  On  the  crusades, 
•apid  progress  of  research  argues 
aution  in  the  kind  of  statement 
er  Ryan  makes,  which  largely  feeds 
Muslim  frustration.  But  I  don't 
:  to  argue  a  very  difficult  case  fur- 
in  this  space.  FinalK*,  C]hristianit\' 
e  West  had  to  confix)nt  the  fi"ag- 
tation  of  political  organizations, 
ough  the  idea  of  religion  as  a  unifi- 
rfaced  again  and  again,  the  church 
to  learn  to  deal  with  this  untidy 
d.  It  is  still  learning,  but  it  is  more 
matic.  Islam  has  found  it  much 
;  difficult  to  confi^ont  the  huge  eth- 
iversity  that  separates  its  world. 
1  has  been  slower  to  accept  the 
to  adapt.  Many  Muslims  tiy  to 
•nalize  these  problems,  blaming  the 
t.  Unfortunately,  the  failure  of  the 
tern  powers  to  work  harder  for  a 
ion  to  the  Israeli-Palestinian  con- 
las  brought  us  to  where  we  are  on 
issue. 

James  M.  Powell 
Syracuse.  N.Y. 

J's  Pain 

Rev.  Donald  Meet's  article 
iching  From  the  Sacred  Text" 
6/01)  raises  an  important  question 
t  one  aspect  of  the  pastoral-liturgi- 
:sponse  to  the  events  of  Sept.  1 1: 
y  did  they  not  address  their  jieo- 
pain?"  A.S  the  editor  of  the  (Canadi- 
urgy  magazine  Celebrate!,  I  heard 
ir  anecdotes  from  readers — Ixjth 
inada  and  the  United  States — who 
utterly  dumbfounded  at  either  the 
jsness  of  some  homilies  or  the 
:e  of  the  homilists.  Father  Fleet 
"The  problem  may  be  traced  to,  of 
K'es,  the  Seconil  Vatican  Council 
uS  '(Constitution  on  the  Sacred 
gy'... [which]  most  (Catholic 
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preachers  inter|)ret...to  mean  that 
preaching  is  to  be  'on  the  Scriptures.'" 
I'ather  I  leet  points  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can bishops'  document  I'lilfillcd  in  )  'o!ir 
Hi'tirii/g  builds  on  the  constitution  to 
describe  the  homily  as  "about  human 
existence  as  interpreted  in  light  of  the 
Scripture  readings  of  the  da\'."  It 


became  painfully  clear  from  what  I 
heard  that  some  preachers  simply  were 
not  equipjied  to  undertake  this  task  of 
making  meaning  f)Ut  ot  the  horrific 
events  that  we  had  just  e.vperienced. 

"Wliy  did  they  not  address  their 
people's  pain?"  I  wonder  if  this  ques- 
tif)n  doesn't  need  to  be  posed  more 


Out  of  Silence 
Go4  Has  C3lle4  Vs: 
Lesbi^n/G^y  Issues  an4 
the  Vatican  II  Church 


The  5th  National  Symposium  sponsored  by  New  Ways  Ministry 
March  8-10, 2002  •  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Pre-symposium  Conference  for  Parents  on  March  8, 2002 

Speakers  include...  Eugene  Kennedy  •  Rosemary  Haughton  •  Edwina  Gateley 
Bishop  Thomas  J,  Gumbleton  •  Bishop  Leroy  Matthiesen  •  Gregory  Baum  and  others 
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Details  online  at  www.newwaysministry.org  or  contact 
New  Ways  Ministiy  4012  29th  St.,  Mt.  Rainier,  MD  20712 
e-mail  newwaysm@aol.com  or  phone  (301)  277-5674 
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the  word 


The  Beginning  Holds  the 
Future 


Baptism  of  the  Lord  (A),  January  13,  2002 

Readings:  Is.  42:1-4.  6-7:  Ps.  29:  Acts  10:34-38:  Mt.  3:13-17 

''Here  is  /;/)'  se/vai/t  ivhoiii  I  iiphohi  my  chosen  one  ivitb  ivhoiii  I  luii  pledsar 
(Is.  42:1) 


Twi  riSAl  ()!•  .11'  SL  s,  the 
cpipli;in\'  and  the  wedding 
feast  at  Cana  torni  in  the 
ehmxh's  liturgy  a  tript)eh  ot 
piiliHc  manitestations  ot  Jesus.  Though 
the  word  baptism  suggests  a  ritual,  the 
main  themes  ot  the  readings  are  Cioil's 
eommissioning  and  manitestation  ot  the 
one  uho  will  "establish  justiee  upon  the 
earth"  (Is.  42:4). 

The  reatling  trom  Isaiah  is  the  tlrst 

letters 

broadly  and  be  asked  about  ev  eiy  Sunda\' 
homily,  not  just  those  ot  Sejit.  16.  I  he 
pain  ot  Sejit.  11  is  so  ox  eru  helming  that 
ignoring  it  beeomes  scandalous.  But  per- 
haps the  simple  answer  to  I^ither  I  leet's 
c]Liestion  is  that  too  man\  homilists  regu- 
larly sidestej)  their  people's  [)ain  as  well 
as  their  joy.  W  ithout  the  weekly  or  daily 
[>i/hil/is  that  schools  preachers  to  enter 
cleeply  into  these  experiences  through  the 
|)rocess  ot  niaking  meaning,  tackling  an 
e\ent  like  Sept.  1  1  would  be  like  tning  to 
run  a  mai'athon  with  no  traiiung. 

Jlisi  as  astomshuig  were  llu-  re|)orts  I 
heard  that  in  many  |)arishes  no  mention 
was  made  ot  the  terrorist  attacks  in  the 
prayers  ot  the  taithlul.  I  he\  did  not  ])ra\ 
tor  the  dead,  the  sur\  i\  ors,  the  rescue 
workers  or  the  [loliticians  w  ho  v\ere 
charged  with  res|)on(ling  to  these  e\ents. 
The  events  were  sim|)l\  |),isse(l  over  in 
silence.  I  lere  again,  kather  I  leet's  (|ues- 
tion  is  pertinent:  "Why  did  they  not 
address  their  people's  pain?" 


ot  the  tour  great  Senant  Songs  (Is.  42:1- 
4;  4'>:l-6;  .^0:4-9;  52:1.^-53:12),  which 
describe  a  figure  chosen  In  (ioil  to  pro- 
claim justice  through  tenderness  rather 
that!  torce,  and  v\ho  will  ultimately  be 
littetl  up  not  in  triumph  but  in  shame 
and  tlisgrace  and  gi\e  his  lite  as  an  otter- 
ing tor  sin  (Is.  5.^:12).  Though  Old  Tes- 
tament scholars  ilebate  the  identir\-  ot 
the  servant — perhaps  a  prophet,  a  sym- 
bol ot  the  suttering  ]ieople,  or  a  hoped- 


The  scantlal  ot  this  silence  im|iels  us 
to  tnove  beyond  the  rubricism  that  domi- 
nates so  many  liturgical  discussions  these 
days  to  reinvest  our  energy  in  iiondering 
the  d\  namics  ot  the  paschal  m\  ster\', 
w  hich  is  at  the  heart  ot  human  lite  anil 
which  we  celebrate  at  e\er\'  liturgi . 
"(Correct"  liturg'\'  is  insufficient.  Remem- 
bering the  (  lod  w  ho  poureil  out  the 
divine  selt  in  Jesus,  remembering  the 
(Christ  who  embraced  human  brokenness. 
suffering  and  tieath,  remembering  the 
Risen  One  w  ho  breathes  the  Spirit  ot 
peace  atid  reconciliation  on  the  universe, 
binds  us  to  the  suffering,  broken,  groan- 
ing world  where  (iod's  S|)irit  still  works. 
l)Oiind  together  b\  this  Spirit,  and 
tormeil  tor  our  living  b\  celebratiitg  this 
mystcf}-,  our  eyes  ami  hearts  learn  to  dis- 
cern (  iod's  presence  in  all  manner  ot 
esenis  and  to  perceive  the  world's  deep- 
est neetls.  Then  we  must  help  one  anoth- 
er find  words  that  bear  the  weight  ot  this 
iliscovery,  words  for  pain  anil  joy,  and 


for  royal  figure — the  application  of  th 
texts  to  Jesus  forms  one  of  the  old 
theologies  found  in  the  New  Testame 
The  baptism  of  Jesus  has  distinct 
characteristics  in  .Matthew.  O 
Matthew  recounts  John's  resistance 
need  to  be  baptized  by  you."  T 
reflects  the  growing  concern 
.Matthew  's  comnuinir\-  to  e.xalt  Jesus  o 
John  (see  1 1:10-15).  as  well  as  to  cla 
that  John's  baptism  w  as  tor  sinners, 
symbolize  repentance.  Jesus  states  t 
his  baptism  is  "to  fulfill  all  righteo 
tiess, "  w  hich  is  somew  hat  of  an  exeg' 
cal  puzzle.  "Righteousness"  scare 
means  observance  ot  the  Torah,  sii 
the  Torah  contains  no  prescript  on  b 
tism.  A  better  translation  would  be 
bring  to  fullness  all  justice,"  which  wo 
envision  Jesus  as  continuing  the  miss 
of  the  ser\  ant  (see  .Mt.  15:1 1-21).  Jesu 
one  w  ho  begins  to  show  the  w  a\ 
which  men  and  women  will  be  m 
right  or  just  before  (iod  and  with  fel 
humans.  This  initial  iniblic  appeara 


most  imj)ortantly,  words  tor  hope.  It  i; 
fearsome  challenge,  not  just  for  even 
homiletics  teacher,  but  for  all  who  pre 
and  gi\  e  \  oice  to  the  worliTs  needs  wh 
the  community  celebrates. 

Bernadette  Gas 
Edmonton.  Alberta.  Can 

Some  Good  Points 

Permit  .i  criticism.  The  last  tew  words 
\our  editorial  "W  ar  in  Alghanistan" 
(10/2'')  came  close  to  mentioning  the  I 
w  ord  in  the  terrorism  i|uestion:  w  in  ilc 
peo|ile  h:ite  us? 

^  oil  made  some  good  points,  espe- 
cialh  on  the  matter  of  just  w  ar,  that  co 
tradiction  in  terms,  but  "why?"  should 
one  of  the  most  imiiortanr  questions  w 
ask.  The  mainstream  press  has  a^oidi  J 
that  question. 

It  isn't  as  it  we  need  much  brain- 
storming on  this  ijuesiion,  or  to  call 
seminar  or  dig  into  our  archives. 
the  to|)  of  my  head  I  can  think  ot  oiii 
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;sus  prepares  for  the  final  heavenly 
,e,  when  people  will  be  called  just  or 
St  on  the  basis  of  their  care  of  the 
;ring  and  marginal  oi  the  world  (Mt. 
1-46). 

Matthew  emphasizes  that  in  Jesus  a 
communication  is  opened  between 
and  men  and  women.  The  heavens 
1,  the  Spirit  descends  like  a  dove 
;ring  over  the  earth  (recalling  Gen. 
and  a  voice  from  heaven  resonant  of 
creative  word  in  Genesis  proclaims, 
is  is  my  beloved  Son."  In  Mark  and 
z  the  voice  proclaims,  "You  are  my 
ved  Son."  Matthew  alone  stresses 
pubHc  character  of  the  baptism.  In 
way  a  Markan  adoption  is  turned 
an  inaugural  commissioning, 
ji  light  of  Jesus'  final  mandate  to  his 
pies  to  "baptize  all  nations,"  early 
istian  interpreters  quickly  came  to 
Jesus'  baptism  as  prefiguring  their 
baptism.  Today  we  should  recall 
baptism  is  both  adoption  into  the 
life  of  God  and  a  mission  to  pro- 
a  justice  in  the  land,  to  be  a  light  for 
nations,  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind 


)n  on  land  mines,  which  are  still 
ig  people.  We  ship  armaments — 
1  arms  and  weapons  ot  mass  destruc- 
— to  some  90  countries,  rogue  or 
rwise.  The  United  States  shows  dis- 
for  the  United  Nations  and  has 
sed  to  sign  treaties  designed  for  the 
mon  good  of  the  world  community, 
air  raids  on  Afghanistan  mark  the 
1  instance  of  U.S.  bombing,  in  19 
rent  countries,  since  the  end  of 
"Id  War  II.  We  send  billions  of  dol- 
to  such  regimes  as  Turkey,  Egy^it, 
;I  and  Colombia.  We  have  a  defense 
jet  that  is  obscene  in  a  world  where 
00  people  die  every  day  from  malnu- 
m  and  other  diseases.  We  help  dic- 
rships  in  Central  American  countries 
luct  near-genocidal  campaigns 
nst  their  own  people. 
Why  go  on?  Our  moral  leaders  know 
Qout  these  matters,  and  it  is  unlikely 
these  things  will  be  discussed  in 
;r  the  press  or  at  church.  But  we  are 
for  the  long  haul,  right?  Maybe  it  will 
e  up  sometime. 

Tom  Brubeck 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 


and  free  prisoners  from  their  dungeons 
(Is.  42:7).  What  an  awesome  task  for  a 
little  baby.  But  it  is  not  really  for  him  or 
her;  it  is  rather  for  those  who  bring  the 
child  to  baptism  and  are  commissioned 
to  renew  their  life  of  faith  and  form  their 
"beloved"  son  and  daughter,  so  that  they 
too  may  work  to  bring  justice  to  its  full- 
ness. 


Second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A), 
January  20,  2002 

Readings:  Is.  49:3,  5-6;  Ps.  40;  1  Cor. 
1:1-3;  Jn.  1:29-34 


"Not:'  /  have  seen  and  tes-fified  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God'' 
(Jn.  1:34) 

Tins  ^  I  AR  the  period 
between  the  end  ol  the 
A  d  V  e  n  t  -  C]  h  r  i  s  t  m  a  s  - 
Epiphany  season  and 
the  beginning  of  Lent  is  brief. 
There  are  just  four  Sundays  as 
we  begin  "ordinary  time."  These 
I   initial  readings  continue  the  mani- 
i   festation  of  Jesus  with  John  the  Bap- 
tist's witness  of  Jesus.  The  readings 
:   are  also  united  around  the  theme  of 
vocation,  which  i^rejiares  for  the  narra- 
tives of  the  call  and  initial  lormation  ot 
the  disciples  on  the  coming  Sundays. 
The  Old  Testament  reading  presents 
another  Servant  Song  ot  Isaiah,  in  which 
God  commissions  the  servant  t(j  i)e  a 
:   light  to  the  nations,  and  the  initial  verses 
of  1  Corinthians  recount  Paul's  call  "to 
be  an  apostle  ot  C^hrist  Jesus." 

Though  the  Baj^tist  is  the  herald  ot 
Jesus'  arrival  in  all  the  Ciospels,  his 
altered  role  in  John  reflects  that  Ciospel's 
;   distinct  theology.  I  hree  times  in  the 
I   Prologue  (Jn.  1:7,  8,  15)  John's  role  is  to 
i  offer  testimony  about  Jesus,  which  is 
:   completed  by  his  final  words  in  the 
Gospel  (3:22-30).  John's  Gospel  also 
makes  clear  that  the  Baptist  is  subordi- 
nate to  Jesus;  he  is  not  the  light.  The  one 
who  comes  "ranks  ahead  ot  me  because 
he  was  before  me."  .A.nd  though  John 
speaks  of  Jesus'  baptism,  he  does  not 
actually  baptize  Jesus.  John's  farewell  is, 
"He  must  increase;  I  must  decrease." 

Today's  Gospel  is  a  preview  of  the 
major  themes  of  John's  Gospel,  in  which 


Jesus  is  on  trial  by  worklly  ]iowers 
arrayed  against  him.  John  ajipears  as  a 
witness  for  the  defense  who  offers  true 
testimony  about  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  recalls  the  memory  ot  the 
servant  as  the  lamb  led  to  death  in  Is. 
53:7,  and  Jesus  is  the  paschal  lamb  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  text 
does  not  say  "sins"  but  "the  world's  sin," 
which  evokes  the  motif  of  the  world  as 
the  place  of  rejection  and  opposition. 


The  i5aptisi  says  that 
Jesus  existetl  betorc  him,  and  that  Ciod 
revealed  to  him  that  the  one  on  whom 
the  Spirit  comes  tlown  and  remains  is  the 
Son  of  (lod. 

Today's  CJospel  is  both  a  preview  of 
Johannine  theology  and  a  summons  to 
faithful  witness.  Despite  the  vocation  of 
the  (Christian  to  find  (iod's  "h)otsteps" 
in  the  world,  worldly  powers  and  values 
are  often  in  conflict  with  (>hrist's  teach- 
ings. Being  a  witness  tor  the  detense 
today  involves  sjieaking  the  truth  about 
Christ,  l)ut  always  with  that  attitude  that 
"he  must  increase;  I  must  decrease." 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  how  your  baptism  is  a 
commission  to  "bring  forth  justice  to 
the  nations." 

•  Soberly  pray  about  that  "sin  of  the 
world"  that  Is  rampant  today. 

•  Think  of  ways  you  can  be  a  witness 
for  Christ  In  your  dally  life. 
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i6  Transformed 


DON  DERRAM 
Mundo  Transforra 


speaks  of  Gift  of  God  overflowing 
in  creation  and  beckons  us  to  gaze  on  our  world  with  eyes  of  love  and  behold 

the  splendor,  the  beauty  of  God. 

-Sr.  Edith  Prendergast,  Archdiocesan  Director,  Religious  Education 
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Of  Many  Thin 

Nciu  I  HA'i  MU  K  Christ- 
mas gifts  are  stored  aw  a\ 
(or  returned),  the  Christ- 
mas nx-e  ornaments  are 
tucked  away  (or  l^roken).  and  the 
Christmas  tree  needles  are  successh.ill\ 
\afuumed  from  \ our  carpet  (or  not — 
in  m\  famiK  w  e're  still  disco\  enng  in 
our  shag,  recreation-room  carjiet  the 
needles  from  a  notorious  needle-shed- 
ding tree  from  20  \  ears  past),  it's  rime 
to  start  thinkintr  about  Christmas 

:o():. 

I  hope  next  Cihristmas  is  a  lot  dif- 
ferent from  this  one.  Xot  that  it  wasn't 
enjo\  al)le.  mind  \  ()u.  Rather,  this  w  as 
the  year  in  w  hich  die  Christmas  com- 
mercialism wa\e  (tsunami  is  more  like 
it)  seemed  to  crest.  Perhaps  w  hat  made 
it  more  noticeable  w  ere  the  post-Sept. 
1 1  predictions  about  how  w  e  w  ere 
going  to  see  a  far  difrerent  C^hristmas. 
with  less  commercialism  and  more 
emphasis  on  the  spirit  of  the  season. 
1  his  turned  out  to  have  been  one  of 
the  more  w  rongheaded  predictions  of 
:()0]. 

If  anything,  the  holiday  commer- 
cialism w  as  more  intense,  and  the 
commercials  more  intrusive.  For 
example,  how  nianv  T\'  commercials 
for  the  Gap  did  \  ()u  see?  Vou  know  , 
the  ones  w  ith  vanou>  simmers  sinsrinsj 
"Cjix  e  a  Little."  w  hen  they  really 
meant  "Buy  a  Lot"?  And  how  nian\- 
times  did  you  see  that  annoxtng  Jayuar 
commercial  in  which  the  wife  gi\  es  her 
husband  a  little  to\  car.  w  hich  prompts 
the  husband  to  pout  sullenK .  until  he 
sees  in  the  window  behind  him. ..a  new 
Jaguar?  }ioora\ .  C^hristmas  wasn't  a 
waste  after  all!  It  reminded  me  of 
diose  odious  Longines  watch  ads  from 
\  ears  past  w  here  the  w  oman  opens  a 
gnft  box  and  sa\  s.  "I  w  as  hopinsj  tor  a 
Longines."  I  used  to  diink:  it  she 
doesn't  clam  up.  next  C^hrisnnas  she's 
not  getting  amthins. 

But  w  hat  really  dampened  my  holi- 
day spirits  w  ere  the  increasing  numbers 
of  friends  w  ho  nomiallv  rejoice  durintr 
\  uletide,  but  w  ho  expressed  variations 
of  "I  don't  like  Christmas  aminore." 
Apparend} .  the  increasing  pressure  to 
find  the  perfect  gift.  (e.g..  a  Jaguar),  the 
increasing  numbers  of  j^eople  on  their 
c^ard  lists  and  the  increasin<r  numbers 
of  holidav  office  parties  now  make 


gs 

C^hnsnnas.  at  least  for  some  people, 
something  to  be  dreaded. 

In  other  w  ords.  a  fair  number  of 
le\  el-headed  Christians  dislike  (Christ- 
mas. 

.Along  around  the  middle  of 
December.  I  started  to  think  that  per- 
haps Easter  ofters  us  a  better  luodel  for 
celebration.  \  ou  never,  for  example, 
hear  people  saung,  "Easter  gets  w  orse 
e\  er\'  year! "  Or.  "If  I  have  to  go  to  one 
more  Easter  part\-.  I'll  threw  up!" 

For  most  Catholics,  the  focus  of 
Easter  is  not  gift-g!\ing.  card-sending, 
e-shopping  or  part\"going,  but  the 
liturgical  e\  ents  of  Holv  \\  eek.  I  know 
man\  Catholics  w  ho  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  considering  what  churches 
thev  w  ill  attend  for  each  sen  ice:  a  real 
efrort  is  made  to  find  liturgies  that  w  ill 
speak  to  them  spiritually.  .\nd  the 
more  elaborate  and  time-consuming 
their  plans,  the  more  touching  I  find 
it.  "Okay."  a  particularly  ambitious 
friend  told  me  last  x  ear.  "I'm  soins  to 
St.  Ignatius  for  the  Holy  Thursdav 
.Mass.  to  St.  Francis  Xa\ier  for  the 
Good  Frida\"  service,  to  the  cathedral 
for  the  \igil.  and  on  Sutidav  morning 
back  to  St.  Ignatius."  He  sounded  like 
Eisenhower  planning  D-Da}".  In  any 
event,  lirurg}'.  not  shopping,  still  seems 
to  he  at  the  center  of  Easter  for  most 
Catholics. 

WTien  I  proposed  this  idea  to  a  few- 
people — that  (!!hnsnnas  shoukl  be 
more  like  Easter — I  noticed  that  the 
cl(.)ser  Dec.  2.s  drew  ,  the  more  people 
w  ere  in  favor  ot  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  mentioned 
this  to  m\  mother,  w  ho  quicklv 
brought  me  down  to  earth.  In  our 
home  neighborhood,  she  said,  people 
have  started  to  hang  multicolored  plas- 
tic eggs  on  their  trees  during  Lent, 
and  even  put  up  pastel-colored  "Easter 
lights"  on  their  homes.  Aghast.  I  men- 
tioned this  to  a  Jesuit  h"iend. 

"Oh.  that's  nothing."  he  said.  "The 
Easter  Bunny  makes  \isits  to  the  mall 
near  my  parents'  house  and  hands  out 
toys." 

Ain-wav.  so  much  for  my  rc\olu- 
tionan'  proposal.  N  ow.  if  you'll 
excuse  me  I  have  a  lot  of  Easter  cards 
to  address.  .\nd  it's  never  to  earl\  :o 
start  shopping  for  Pentecost. 

James  Martin.  S.J. 
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jitorial 


'^ilgrim  Steps 


oAl  s  ANDoncoMl-s  are  two  tavoritc  words 
of  managers  and  planners,  right  up  there 
w  ith  projections,  delivery  dates  and  cus- 
tomer satisfaction.  Planners  tr\'  to  envision 
the  transformation  of  a  market,  a  policy,  a 
lol,  diat  may  flow  from  their  ideas  and  activity.  Similarly, 
perhaps  more  certainly,  a  pilgi^im  on  a  quest  can  visualizx 
Ljoal  of  die  journey:  the  basilica  or  the  spring  at  Lourdes, 
( !hurch  of  the  I  loly  Sepulcher  in  Jerusalem,  the  dome  of 

■  'cter's  in  Rome.  But  wise  pilgrims  will  lea\'e  the  out- 

ics  to  die  Lord,  allowing  him  to  work  in  their  hearts  anti 
I  icir  circumstances. 

More  than  30  years  ago,  when  the  t]uest  for  Christian 
1  \  was  given  a  high  priority  by  the  Second  Vatican  Ojun- 

■  t  is  unlikely  that  the  council  fathers  had  any  particular 

)  onie  in  mind.  At  that  time,  they  spoke  of  the  restoraticjn 
)  nity,  whereas  in  prior  decades  Roman  Catholics  used 
<  (Is  like  return,  even  submission.  It  was  hoped  then  that 
1  irganic  unity  would  be  forthcoming,  trusting  in  the 
\  Spirit,  the  church  movetl  into  high  gear  to  engage 
)  r  (Christian  commimities  in  dialogue.  With  better  infor- 
I  ion  and  better  education  on  the  nature  of  these  other 
ches,  the  glacial  climate  that  had  enveloped  Orthodox, 
LStants  and  Catholics  for  centuries  began  to  wann. 

■  iianges  of  ideas,  visits  and  personal  cordiality  at  the  high- 
:  ind  lowest  levels  brought  al)out  a  nev\  atmosphere  of 

1  ual  respect  and  appreciation  among  (christians.  As  an 
)  ome,  that  is  a  remarkable  change  that  is  now  a  solid  real- 
t  fter  centuries  of  hostility  and  suspicion.  Pope  John  Paul 
uiracterized  this  as  "brodierhood  rediscovered." 
I  his  rediscovery  has  energized  the  ecumenical  tlialogue 
ir  has  enhanced  ecumenical  cooperation.  It  has  also  pro- 
(1  deeply  mcjving  moments  like  the  commemoration  of 
1  ^\  imesses  of  the  20th  centuiy  which,  more  than  any  pre- 
s  century,  has  been  the  century  of  martyi's  in  all  the 
ches  and  in  all  ecclesial  communities.  (Cardinal  Walter 
u  r,  the  president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promot- 
I  '<  christian  Unity,  found  in  the  commemoration  of  diis 

mon  heritage  of  mart\Tdom  a  source  of  hope  and  a  seeil 
)  'hristian  unit\'. 

But  (Cardinal  Kasper  was  realistic  as  well  as  hopeful  when 
1  Movided  an  overview  of  the  ecumenical  situation  to  the 
1  libers  of  lus  council  in  November  2001.  He  noted  that 
i  ;  )rth()do.x  and  Eastern  churches  that  are  nearest  to  us 
I  (log-ically  are  more  remote  both  mentally  and  culturally 
J  1  die  Protestant  ecclesial  communities.  This  distance 


-  ni  IE   

often  creates  misunderstandings  and  soiii^c.  ; 
logtie  difficult  and  emotionally  charged.  And  diost  citiiches, 
veiy  diverse  among  themselves,  fiice  a  changed  world  in 
which  they  are  no  longer  persecuted  but  see  many  of  their 
people  moving  awav  into  the  diaspora  in  FAir()[ie,  Australia 
and  America. 

On  die  theological  and  hierarchical  level,  the  climate  of 
relations  widi  the  /\nglicans  is  very  good — as  might  be 
expected,  since  we  come  from  the  same  Latin  tradition  and 
live  in  the  same  Western  world.  But  there  are  strong  ten- 
sions within  the  Anglican  C^ommunion,  and  concern 
whether  common  documents,  however  careftill\'  prepared, 
are  representative  of  the  whole  or  even  the  majoritv  of 
Anglicans.  The  Lutheran  communities  worldwide  also  have 
unresolved  jiroblems  among  themselves.  And  between 
Catholics  and  Ludierans,  differing  expectations  about  the 
consequences  of  agreements  sometimes  led  to  disappoint- 
ment and  fnjstration. 

On  the  other  hand.  Evangelical  and  newer  Pentecostal 
communities  are  f)ften  closer  to  us  on  ethical  questions  than 
to  the  hist<jrical  Protestant  churches  and  to  the  World 
C>ouncil  of  (churches,  even  th(jugh  they  are  distant  ft-om  us 
in  terms  of  theological  questions. 

IF  THERE  IS  A  CRISIS  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  this  is  to 
some  tlegree  at  least  due  to  its  success.  The  closer  we  come 
to  one  another,  the  more  painful  is  the  perception  that  we 
are  not  vet  in  full  communion.  There  are  still  serious  differ- 
ences, which  must  be  recognized.  We  are  hurt  by  those  that 
still  separate  us  and  hinder  us  from  assembling  around  the 
table  (jf  the  Lord,  k.cumenical  progress  is,  paradoxically,  the 
cause  of  ecumenical  malaise. 

Those  involved  in  ecumenical  work  see  education, 
including  catechetical  and  homiletic  instruction,  as  a  caicial 
issue,  as  well  as  personal  and  community  spiritual  renewal. 
These  are  the  keys  to  providing  inspiration  and  itlentit)', 
especiallv  to  the  young.  1  he  importance  of  identitv  is  clear 
in  a  worki  of  posnnodern  pluralism.  We  must  make  it  clear, 
to  ourselves  and  t)thers,  that  serious  ecumenism  is  different 
from  confessional  indifference  and  relativism  that  tends  to 
meet  on  the  lowest  common  denominator.  But  we  are  heart- 
ened by  the  emergence  of  a  maturing  and  adult  ecumenism, 
one  that  has  gone  beyond  early  enthusiasms.  V\  e  must  now 
envision  a  period  during  which  we  will  continue  living  in  the 
present  sitLiation — an  already  existing  antI  profound  commu- 
nion, but  still  not  a  full  communion.  We  must  remain  realis- 
tic anil  not  make  blueprints  of  absd'act  models  of  unit\^  that 
sooner  or  later  lead  only  to  new  disappoinmients.  Instead, 
we  must  do  what  is  possible  today  with  the  guidance  of  the 
Holv  Spirit,  step  by  step  and  with  pilgrim  patience. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Israeli  Cabinet  Votes  to  Halt 
Construction  of  Nazareth  Mosque 

I  he  Isr.icli  Scciiriu  (^aiMiict  \(itcci  4  to 
I  in  tiisor  ot  hnlting  cDiistriiction  on  .\ 
mosque  luljiKent  to  the  BasiHca  ot  the 
Annunciation  in  \a/areth  [see  .\m., 
2/1 2/01 1.  Meeting  on  Jan.     the  cabinet 
instructed  one  ui  its  meniliers,  Xatan 
Sharansky,  to  find  an  alternate  site  tor 
the  structure  in  Nazareth  within  r\\() 
weeks,  accoriling  to  news  re|)orts.  "W  e 
don't  expect  the  Islamic  .\lo\  ement  to 
cooperate,"  said  David  Parsons, 
spokesman  tor  the  International  (Coali- 
tion for  Xa/areth.  noting  that  the 
nio\ement  alread\-  had  ignored  a  three- 
week-oki  court  oriler  to  sto|)  construc- 
tion. 


Up  to  27  U.S.  Bishops  Could 
Retire  This  Year  for  Age  Reasons 

As  man\  as  2"  L  .S.  hishops  could  retire 
in  2002  because  the\'  are  at  or  be\  ond 
the  retirement  age  ot  75  [tor  a  complete 
list,  see  this  issue's  Signs  ot  the  I  imes 
on  .\iTierica"s  W  eb  site).  B\  church  law, 
at  age  75  a  bishoji  "is  reijuesteil  to  pre- 
sent his  resignation"  to  the  jiope.  I  he 
pope  may  refuse  it  or  ilela\  accepting  it. 
and  Pope  John  Paul  II  often  keeps  liish- 
ops  active  beyond  their  ~5th  birthckn  . 
(Cardmal  \nthon\  j.  I]e\naci|ua  of 
Philadelphia,  who  turneil  ~S  last  June,  is 
the  oldest  ot  all  the  currentK'  acti\e  car- 
dmals,  archbisho|is  and  bishops  m  the 
L  nited  St.Ucs  and  one  ot  10  who  are  still 
active  atter  the  age  ot  "v  (Cardinal 
Kdmund  (7  S/oka,  president  of  the 
Pontifical  (Commission  for  X'atican  (Cit\ 
State,  is  one  ot  the  1  ~  activ  e  L  .S.  bish- 
o|)s  who  \\  ill  celebrate  their  ~5th  birth- 
dav  in  2002. 


Bishops  Cannot  Require 
Priests  to  Use  Altar  Girls 

In  an  Knglish-language  liocument,  the 
\'atican  said  bishops  cannot  require  their 
[)riests  to  use  female  altar  ser\ers.  W  hile 
upholding  bishops"  authorit\-  to  permit 


the  use  ot  female  serv  ers 
in  their  dioceses,  the 
(Congregation  tor  Div  ine 
Worship  and  the  Sacra- 
ments said  the  use  ot 
male  serv  ers  should  be 
especially  encouraged,  in 
part  because  altar  bo\  s 
are  a  potential  source  of 
priestlv  vocations.  The 
(.locument,  a  letter  dated 
July  27  respontling  to  a 
quen  from  an  unidenti- 
tled  bishop,  was  pub- 
lished in  late  December 
in  Notitiae.  the  congre- 
gation's bulletin. 


Three  U.S.  Bishops 
Resign  From  Board  of 
Food  for  the  Poor 

Three  L  .S.  bishops  have 
resigned  from  the  board 
ot  POod  for  the  Poor  and 
another  has  urgetl  priests 
in  his  archtliocese  not  to 
raise  funtis  for  the  orga- 
nization. v\  hich  collects 
millions  ot  dollars  yearl\- 
tor  anti-hunger  protects 
in  the  (Caribbean  and 
Latin  .America.  Several  ot 
the  bisho])s  cited  lack  ot 
church  ov  ersight  ot  the 
nonprofit  organization  anc 
trol  as  to  how  funds  are  used.  Robin  (i. 
Mahtootl.  president  ot  P'ood  for  the 
Poor,  said  the  bisho|)s  resignetl  after  the 
maioritv  ot  the  board  ot  directors 
refusetl  to  make  changes  that  v\  (Hikl  have 
jnit  the  organization  directly  under  the 
control  ot  the  Archdiocese  ot  Miami. 
1  he  changes  "v\()uld  seriouslv  limit  our 
scope  ami  mission"  ,is  an  international 
charity.  Mahtood  said.  One  bishop  who 
resigned.  Auxiliarv  Ijishop  Thomas  (i. 
W  eiiski  ot  .Miami,  said  that  "we  were 
w  indow  dressing,  not  a  governing 
board."  1  le  said  that  having  bishops  on 
the  board  lent  (Catholic  credibilitv'  to  the 
organization  "without  lettintr  us  have  the 


LATIN  PATRIARCH  LEADS  PEACEFUL  DEMONSTRATION  IN 
BETHLEHEM.  Latin  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah.  right,  holds  an  ( 
branch  as  he  walks  in  procession  from  Bethlehem  to  Jerusale 
on  Dec.  31.  The  Catholic  patriarch  marched  with  religious  le. 
and  more  than  2.000  peaceful  protesters  seeking  an  "open 
Jerusalem. "  (CNS  photo  by  Debbie  Hill) 


lack  ot  con- 


clout  behind  that  responsil)ilir\"." 

Indian  Archbishop  Urges 
Alternative  to  War 

The  archbishop  ot  Delhi  has  urged  t; 
Intlian  gov  ernment  to  consider  all 
options  before  going  to  war  w'th  Pal 
istan  as  tensions  rose  between  the  nc 
boring  cotintries.  \rchbishop  X'incei 
(Concessao,  speaking  at  an  intern- 
gious  praver  service  in  Sacreii  I  leart 
(Cathedral  in  Delhi,  saiti  the  poor  stir 
the  brunt  ot  war.  "W  ar  is  in  nohodv 
interest,  and  there  are  no  victors  but 
onlv  losers  in  a  v\ar.  It  is  humanitv'  tit 
loses  out.  antl  it  is  the  j)oorest  peopli 
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3  get  the  brunt  ot  it,"  the  .irLhl)ish(i|) 
.  "Only  i()\c  can  overcome  hatred. 
Icnce  breeds  more  violence,"  he  said. 


!  asury  Secretary  Meets  with 
4  hops'  Policy  Committee 

Secreiar\  ot  the  I  reasur)'  Paul  1 1. 
sciil  met  with  the  U.S.  ("onference  oF 

!  Iiohc  Bishops"  InteiMiational  Policy 
;iinittee  on  Dec.  17.  Among  partici- 
is  w  ere  Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law  of 
ion,  the  committee  chairman,  and 
.linal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 

1  ^liington,  a  committee  member  and 
icr  chairman.  The  45-minute  discus- 

I    Focused  mainly  on  development 

1  ;ance  but  touched  on  a  range  ot 
ted  issues  including  debt  relief,  glob- 
ition  and  international  trade,  said 
ard  F.  Powers,  director  oF  intcrna- 
al  justice  and  peace  for  the 
C.C.B. 


holic  Academy  of  Liturgy 

:w  association  oF  C^atholic  specialists 
turgy  was  established  by  80  Founding 
ibers  at  a  meeting  on  Jan.  3,  2002. 
group's  purpose  is  to  promote 
arch,  publication  and  dialogue  con- 
ing Catholic  liturgy  in  East  and 
it,  past  and  present.  Named  the 
lolic  Academy  of  Liturgy,  its  mem- 
voted  to  advance  the  liturgical 
i  wal  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
evoting  their  professional  expertise 
sle^  lis  task.  The  First  elected  leader  is 
en  V  rew  CiFerni,  a  Norbertine  Father,  oF 
ulelphia. 


!  Ft  of  National  Directory  for 
]  echesis  Sent  to  Bishops 

Fu^st  draFt  oFa  new  national  directo- 

'  T  catechesis  was  sent  to  all  L'.S. 
ips  on  Jan.  4.  The  directoiy  will  he  a 
statement  of  what  should  be  done 
ligious  education  in  the  United 
■s.  It  adapts  and  applies  to  the  L^nit- 

'  .ates  the  church's  (iciiciiil  Directoiy 
iitcchcsis,  which  Pope  John  Paul  II 
lived  in  1W7.  It  also  draws  exten- 

I  \  on  the  Ciitcchisiii  nfthc  (liitholic 
(/;,  issued  by  the  pope  in  P''^2. 
n  completed,  the  new  national 
ior\'  will  replace  the  Natioiuil  Ciitv- 

'  (//  Directoiy  approved  by  the  bishops 


in  l''~7  and  published  in  l'>7'^. 

Like  the  earlier  director)-,  the  new  one 
w  ill  sene  as  a  guide  For  all  those  w  ho 
ha\  c  catechetical  responsibilities  in  L'.S. 
dioceses  and  jiarishes,  especially  those 
resjionsihle  tor  organizing  and  supervis- 
ing iliocesan  and  parish  catechetical  [iro- 
grams.  Archbishoii  AlFred  C.  I  lughes  oF 
New  Orleans,  chairman  oF  the  fi\  e-bish- 
op  editorial  oversight  board  that  will 
supervise  the  writing  oF  the  ilirector\-, 
said  in  a  cov  er  letter  that  the  national 
consultation  on  the  draft  text  is  to  he 
carried  out  From  January  to  April. 

More  than  150  dioceses  have  named 
consultation  coordinators,  w  ho  will 
organize  local  meetings  oF  diocesan  and 
parish  catechetical  oFFlcials  and  others  to 
discuss  and  critique  the  draft.  1  hey  have 
been  asked  to  convene  their  consultant 
groups  in  one  to  three  meetings  oF  Five 
to  six  hoiu^s  each  For  in-depth  small- 
group  and  plenaiy  sessif)ns  on  the  direc- 
tor\'. 

Included  at  the  end  ot  each  section  oF 
the  draFt  text  is  a  boxed  set  oF  e\  aluation 
questions,  asking  the  readers  to  judge 
the  section  on  overall  t|ualiry,  tone,  read- 
abilitv  and  balance  betw  een  theoretical 
content  and  practical  directives.  Open- 
ended  questions  ask  readers  to  suggest 
atlditions  or  deletions  in  each  section  or 
tt)  make  other  comments  on  it. 

1  he  general  structiux'  oFthe  new 
national  directory  closely  parallels  that 
oF  its  predecessor.  It  is  divided  into  10 
chapters  plus  a  preFace,  mtroduction  and 
conclusion. 

Fhe  First  chapter,  "Proclainung  the 
Gospel  in  the  United  States,"  bears 
concrete  witness  to  the  reason  For  flesh- 
ing out  and  implementing  the  church's 
Gciwrnl  Directory  for  Catechesis  through 
national  directories.  It  looks  at  the  cul- 
tural diversity  oF  LLS.  C^atholics  and  key 
characteristics  oF  V.S.  society  and  cul- 
ture that  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
teaching  the  faith  and  developing  eFFec- 
tive  programs  oFtaith  Formation.  It  dis- 
cusses how  the  catechetical  task  is 
aFtected  1)\'  such  Factors  as  the  American 
concept  oF  Freedom,  including  religious 
freedom,  the  impact  oF  science  antl 
technology,  globalization  ami  po|nila- 
tion  mobility,  the  diversitv'  oF  religions 
in  the  Lhiited  States  and  the  cultural 
diversitv  h)und  within  the  C^atholic 
conununity.  It  also  highlights  aspects  oF 


U.S.  culture  that  present  s|)ecial  chal- 
lenges for  catechesis:  the  marginaliza- 
tion  of  religious  values,  the  rich-jioor 
ga[),  rajiitl  social  change,  the  explosion 
of  materialism,  consiunerism  and  intor- 
mation  in  popidar  culture,  stresses  on 
Family  life  and  the  erosion  ot  some  Fun- 
damental values. 

Fhe  second  chapter  Focuses  on  the 
role  of  catechesis  in  the  chiux'h's  mis- 
sion of  evangelization,  the  third  on  the 
basic  Framework  and  content  ot  catech- 
esis. The  Fourth  speaks  al)out  how  (iod 
reveals  himselF  to  humans  and  the  \  ari- 
ety  ot  human  means  bv  which  the 
church  transmits  that  revelation.  Fhe 
relationship  of  catechesis  to  liturgy  and 
prayer  is  explored  in  the  fifth  chapter, 
with  special  emjihasis  on  the  catechesis 
in\'ol\'ed  in  preparation  to  receive  the 
sacraments.  C>hapter  6  discusses  person- 
al and  social  moral  Formation  antl 
C^hristian  tliscipleshi|i.  It  includes 
extensive  discussion  on  how  principles 
oF  Catholic  social  teaching  are  to  be 
made  an  integral  part  oF  UKjral  Forma- 
tion. 

(Chapter  7,  on  the  "tliverse  settings" 
oF  catechesis,  stresses  the  diFFerent 
approaches  needed  for  catechesis  at  diF- 
Ferent stages  ot  lite.  It  also  adtlresses 
catechesis  tor  people  with  special  needs 
or  in  particular  liFe  situations  and  in  the 
context  ot  ecumenical  and  interreligious 
dialogue.  C>hapter  8,  "  Fhose  Who  C>at- 
echize,"  deals  w  ith  the  catechetical  roles 
oF  bishops,  diocesan  statt,  pastors,  ilea- 
cons,  seminarians,  parish  catechetical 
leaders,  catechists,  C>atholic  schools  and 
their  staFt,  parents  and  others. 

"Organizing  C^atechetical  Alinistr\" 
is  the  topic  oF  (Chapter     Besides  ilioce- 
san structin^es  and  parish  and  school 
programs,  it  addresses  [irograms  For 
Family-centered  or  home-based  catech- 
esis, the  baptismal  catechumenate,  small 
(Christian  commimities,  catechizing 
people  v\ith  disabilities  and  [irograms 
tor  students  in  colleges,  universities  and 
seminaries. 

Fhe  last  chapter  treats  catechetical 
resources — Scripture,  the  Catechisi//  of  the 
Catholic  (J.'i/rch,  other  catechisms  or  cat- 
echetical texts,  other  instructional  mate- 
rials and  the  use  oF  computers  and  elec- 
tronic and  pvim  meilia  in  catechesis. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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American^  can  rely  on  our  Irish  experience  and  good  offices. 

America  and  Ireland 
After  Sept.  1 1 

BY  JOHN'  HAYES 

Ini)\k[)FD  \N  AIKFLANF  tor  the  first  time  in  my  lite  in  1965.  I  lett  Dublin, 
u  here  I  had  studied  for  three  \  ears.  and  flew  to  Chicago.  From  there  I  went  b\' 
train  to  Iowa,  where  I  was  to  do  graduate  studies.  Like  many  Irish  people.  I  was 
treading  a  well-worn  path.  Not  tar  away,  in  Ilhnois.  there  lived  at  that  time  a 
irrandaunt  and  <rranduncle.  The  first  had  come  to  work  in  New  York  when 
onl\'  14  \'car->  ot  ase.  Her  brother,  who  arrived  in  New  York  in  1 VI ".  was  almost  imme- 
diately conscripted  into  the  Ainerican  armv  and  posted  to  France.  The  amiv  taught 
him  hou  to  operate  locomotives — an  occupation  he  took  up  as  a  ci\'ilian  in  peacetime 
on  the  Rocktord  line.  But  w  hile  following  in  the  path  of  mv  ancestors.  I  w  as  also  a  new- 
breed — a  tormalK  educated  Irishman  cominsf  to  America  to  do  further  studies,  at 
which  I  was  to  spend  six  \  ears  altcjsether.  I  went  on  to  Duke  Universit\  in  North  Car- 
olina and  then  taueht  at  The  Catholic  L  ni\'ersit\-  of  .\merica  in  W  ashington.  D.C..  for 
vwo  \  ears  until  mv  student  \"isa  expired. 

JOHN  HAYES  s  head  of  the  philosophy  department  and  coordinating  head  of  the  arts 
departrrient  at  Mary  Immaculate  College.  University  of  Limerick.  Ireland. 
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~i  In  I'-'TI  the  I-'onlliain  L  nivcrsit\'  (]uarrcrl\'  review, 
;  ought,  pubhshed  an  article  ot  mine  entitled  "National- 
:  Ireland:  A  C^ase  Study."  In  it  I  tried  to  explain  (as  only  a 
ing  man  would  dare  to  do)  Ireland,  past  and  present,  to 
.American  reatlership.  At  that  time,  the  north  ot  the 
ntr\-  was  about  three  years  into  the  agonv  that  nol)od\ 
Id  guess  would  last  for  more  than  30  \  ears  and  would  be 


only  happening  in  Ireland  to  be  relayed  to  the  witler 
•Id  by  tele\ision. 

At  that  time  too,  the  ecoiKjmic  plans  developed  along 
/nesian  lines  within  the  civil  service  (chiefly  by  Kenneth 
litaker)  were  coming  to  first  finjition,  but  the  bounrv  of 
t  harvest  was,  as  with  the  Northern  crisis,  unimagin- 
; — although  in  a  positive  rather  than  a  negati\e  sense, 
id  the  depression  that  characterized  an  often  faltering — 
by  the  1950's  a  clearly  tottering — peasant  societ}',  whose 
n  exports  had  been  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  desperate 
pie  like  my  grand-faniilv,  there  was  in  the  making  the 
2r  Irish  phenorrienon  that  has  also  now  come  to  world 
ntion:  the  Celtic  Tiger  economy  of  Southern  Ireland. 
But  in  my  article  I  noted  that  no  matter  how  improved 
Irish  economy  was  and  might  become,  there  would 
ays  be  dominance  by  larger  and  richer  powers  over 
Iler  and  poorer,  and  therefore  peripheral  countries,  like 
and,  and  that  this  dominance  would  pnnoke  nationalist 
ing.  I  queried,  though,  whether  the  frequently  l)irterly 


resisted  and  alwa\s  resented  political  and  cultural  domi- 
nance by  Britain,  which  had  marked  Ireland,  was  likely  to 
continue  into  the  future.  This  colonial  influence  had  been 
at  its  most  profoundly  disorientating  and  undermining  with 
the  change  ot  language  from  daelic  to  Knglish  at  the  entl  of 
the  ISth  century.  The  correlati\e  Knglish  attitudes  that 
develojied  through  the  l^th  and  into  the  20th  centuries 
were  caught  in  a  satirical  article  written  in  193*-'  by  an 
Oxforil  student  born  in  Ireland  (who  was  always  insistent  on 
her  Irish  identity).  The. student  was  Iris  Murdcjch,  now 
famous  as  a  novelist  and  philosopher.  Her  article  was  enti- 
tletl  "  The  Irish,  Are  They  I  lumanr" 

By  1^71,  I  could  note  that  world  political  and  of  late 
cultin-al  hegemony  was  perceptibly  shifting  from  pAu-ope  to 
America  and  that  Britain's  leadership  in  world  affairs  had 
been  gready  undennined  by  its  mishandling  of  the  Suez  cri- 
sis. From  an  Irish  point  of  view,  it  began  to  matter  a  great 
deal  less  whether  the  English  considered  them  human  or 
not.  I  couki  see  that  .American  mass  culture  and  nuiltina- 
tional  economic  acrivit)'  w  as  likeh'  to  penetrate  Irish  life  antl 
thought.  S\-mbolic  of  the  new  realiries  as  far  as  Ireland  was 
concerned  w  as  John  F.  Kennech  s  election  as  presiilent  and 
his  visit  to  the  ancestral  homeland  in  1963. 

\nd  so,  indeed,  it  has  proved  to  be — and  in  a  specific 
way  with  respect  to  the  two  areas  I  had  identified  in  the  late 
1960's  that  ha\  e  come  to  international  attention  since.  First, 
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;is  regards  the  Northern  crisis,  it  sccnis  that  the  clccisive 
Anierican  influence,  ni()l)ilizecl  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedv, 
Representative  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  and  Senator  Daniel 
Patrick  Movnihan  and  carried  through  so  energeticalh  In 
President  (Clintons  special  en\<)\',  Senator  CJeorge  Mitchell, 
is  now  set  fair  to  hring  closure  to  the  "Troubles."  But  I  must 
note  that  the  approxiniateK'  3,300  untimeK  deaths  over  30 
\'ears  are  still  not  nnich  more  than  the  latest  estimate  ot  the 
holocaust  on  one  September  day  in  New  York  Citw 

Second,  with  respect  to  economic  development,  after  an 
extremeh'  rock\'  time  in  the  SOs,  Ireland  was  tor  most  ot  the 
next  decaile  among  the  strongest  economies  in  luirope  w  ith 
an  average  annual  grow  th  rate  ot  8.2  percent  achievetl  o\er 
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eight  ot  its  vears.  In  its  hitest  Kcononiic  Outlook  re|H 
(puhhshed  twice  yearly),  the  Organization  for  F.conon 
(Cooperation  and  Development  predicts  Ireland  will  achic 
the  worlds  highest  national  economic  growth  rates  for  ; 
next  three  vears.  These  are  (w  ith  L'.S.  rates  in  i)arenthi 
5.6  percent  (1  percent)  ,  3.7  percent  (2.75  percent)  anii  ' 
percent  (3.5  to  4  percent).  1  lere  it  is  projier  to  stress 
uncertain  such  predictions  must  he  in  the  i)resent  cirtu; 
stances  and  that  the\  measure  (iross  Domestic  rather  th 
(iross  National  Product  (thus  excluding  repatriated  protu 
Hut  the  tact  that  the  0.1'..(].D.  now  includes  Ireland  anm 
the  strongest  economies  in  the  world  would  he  astonishi 
from  the  perspecti\e  ot  30  \ears  ago.  The  poor  man 
Kurope  ma\  hecome  the  rich  man 
the  uorlil. 

I  lere  again,  corporate  Ameru 
i  n  \  ( )  1  \  ■  e  m  e  n  t — e  s  | )  e  c  i  a  1 1  \  t  h  r  i  m  i  ■ 
unestment  in  the  information  techiu 
og\  anil  pharmaceutical  sectors-  1 
heen  crucial.  There  seem  to  he  li 
main  kinds  ot  reasons  wh\'  Irelani! 
Iieen  chosen  1)\  the  Intels.  Dells  ,i 
I'  lans  ot  this  uorKl.  These  reasons  p 
tain  to  tlnance.  hiunan  resources  .i 
culture: 

1.  the  exemption  ot  profits  maik 
toreign  corporations  in  Ireland  Iv- 
local  taxation,  together  with  a  genci. 
industrial  grants  regime  nationwide; 

2.  the  a\ailahilit\'  ot  a  \()ung  woi- 
force,  w  hen  such  has  not  heen  availal.* 
in  riv  al  locations  elsew  here  hecause  oi 
different  tlemographic  age  structu . 
This  workforce  is  well  educatl 
through  secontlarN  le\el  h\  a  s\su 
that  since  1%S  has  charged  no  tees 
secondar\  students  and,  in  recent  \  ea. 
charges  no  um\ersit\  or  college  fes 
either,  .\loreo\er,  adversarial  indusnl 
relations  ha\e  since  T^S"  heen  suhsti- 
tialK  re[ilaced  In  a  partnership  mod 
in\()l\  uig  government,  emphners  ,i 
emjiKnees,  antl 

3.  the  tact  that,  ironically  in  light t 
the  cultural  trauma  associated  with  te 
loss  of  (iaelic,  Ireland  is  faiglish-spe;- 
ing. 

All  of  the  aho\  e  ha\  e  made  Irelan'a 
\er\  attractive  |ilace  tor  American  q- 
porations  to  locate  their  T,uro|")ean  st;- 
ing  |-)osts  so  as  to  reach  the  380  millic- 
person  T.uropean  market.  The  Irjii 
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lustrial  Development  Authority  has  been  ver\'  persuasive 
bringing  the  benefits  of  Ireland  to  the  attention  of  these 
■poratitjns. 

As  tar  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  its  participation  (as  a  full 
nibcr  since  1973)  in  the  European  Community  project 
create  a  free  transnational  market  has  meant  huge 
niirce  transfers  in  the  interests  of  equalizing  econcjmic, 
lal  and  educational  opportimity  across  the  community, 
addition  to  propping  up  the  once-dominant  farm  sector 
ti!  it  could  stand  on  its  own  in  a  slimmed-down  version, 
Drmous  infrastructural  projects  in  transportation  and 
)ccially  in  telecommunications  have  been  undertaken, 
ripheral  geographical  location  no  longer  means  gross 
)iiomic  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  the 
Iter.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  the  very 
tion  of  a  center,  with  its  connotation 
physically  concentrated  economic 
ivity  that  destabilizes  all  attempts  to 
hstand  its  vortical  effect,  is  becoming 
idated.  C^ertainlv  the  long-term 
pact  of  the  technology  of  informatics 
the  geography  of  work  is  tar  h'om 
i\  ed  out. 

It  is  hard  to  resist  the  view  that  the 
ncept  and  development  of  the  luiro- 
,in  Community  has  been  much 
,pired  by  American  example.  There  is 
I  doubt  that  the  reconstruction  ot 
irope  after  World  War  II  was  j^rimed 

the  American  Marshall  Plan,  which 
sured  a  quite  different  outcome  fi-om 
lat  followed  the  Versailles  settlement 
cr  the  First  World  War  and  provided 
model  for  infrastructural  subsidiza- 
)n.  Certainly,  the  American  free- 
iterprise  economic  model  and  less 

arly  in  the  political  sphere,  teileral- 
n,  have  been  influential  in  F.urope. 
c  caimot  forget  that  it  was  American 
tei-vention  that  defeated  the  alterna- 
political  model  of  Fascism  in 
-irope,  restoring  many  of  its  countries 
1  democratic  foundations.  And  it  was 
L'  affluence  of  the  West  that  acted  as 
lure  to  defeat  Communism  on 
arope's  eastern  flank. 

So  it  is  that  at  this  time  of  crisis,  a 
orld  made  free  from  tyranny  bv 
merican  action  and  influenced  in  its 
■velopment  by  American  example  is 
Hying  around  to  protect  civilization 
om  the  forces  that  would  attempt  to 


destroy  the  freedoms  it  cherishes.  I  refer  especially  to  the 
ti-eedom  to  travel,  do  business,  seek  opportunity  (education- 
al, social  and  economic)  and  to  live  in  peaceable  and  secure 
communities. 

W-liat  Ireland  has  to  offer  in  the  present  crisis  is  a  very 
long  and  close  experience  of  coping  with  terrorist  action 
and  a  growing  recognition  as  an  honest  broker  ben^een  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots,  as  instanced  by  our  successful  cam- 
paign to  be  \'oted  onto  the  U.N.  Security  Council  this  year. 
Historically,  many  people  in  Ireland  have  used  terror,  and 
even  refined  some  of  its  weapons.  Many  more  have  accept- 
ed such  tactics  as  necessary  and/or  productive.  But  perhaps 
many  also  have  come  to  realize  that  such  activitv  is  the  fruit 
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here  there  arc 
dreams,  there 
is  hope,"  says 
Rev.  Dareo  Pravato,  director 
ot  the  Daniel  Comboni  Youth 
Center  in  Quito,  Ecuador  The 
center  ^ives  hope  to  scores  ot 
impoverished  and  marj:jinal- 
i:ed  youth  by  addressin^t;  tlieir 
problems  and  preparini^  them 
to  make  a  ct)mmitment  to 
their  community  and  the 
Church  through  a  missionary 
vocation.  The  work  ot  the 
Comhoni  Center  exemplities 
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of  despair — specificalh  despair  of  e\  er  being  heard,  attend- 
ed to.  taken  seriously  or  treated  on  an  equal  footing  as 
human  beings.  Most  chillingly,  the  Irish  experience,  well- 
attested  to  elsewhere,  is  that  it  is  a  genie  that,  once 
released,  is  ven'  difficult  to  put  back  in  its  bottle.  Perhaps 
some  dav  Irish  participants  in  these  campaigns  will  leel  free 
to  sav  openlv  what  thev  have  tradirionallv  done  onlv  in  an 
intimate  setting — i.e..  acknowledge  the  burden  ot  guilt  that 
has  beset  man\  ot  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  WTiat  the 
Irish  also  kn(jw  is  that  terrorism  cannot  be  defeated  by  mil- 
itary securit\'  or  co\ert  intelligence  measures — but  onW  b\ 
the  drainin<i;  (jt  the  water  in  which  the  re\olutionan"  fish 
swim,  to  use  Mao's  metaphor. 


University  of  Notre  Dame 

Residence  Hall  Rector 


The  Universit}'  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  Catholic  univer- 
sity founded  by  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross. 
Approximately  6.500  of  the  8,000  undergraduates 
live  m  1~  single-sex  residence  halls  on  campus. 

XX'ithin  its  undergraduate  residence  halls,  the 
University  strives  to  create  communities  of  faith 
and  learning  that  serve  as  catalysts  for  the  integra- 
tion of  student's  intellectual,  spiritual  and  social 
development.  The  Rector  is  the  prmcipal  perstm  in 
charge  of  an  undergraduate  residence  hall.  Living 
accommodations  are  designed  for  one  person.  The 
Rector  position  is  held  by  priests,  male  and  female 
religious,  and  lay  people. 

Together  with  a  graduate  student  Assistant  Rector 
and  undergraduate  Seniors  serving  as  Resident 
.Assistants,  the  Rector  educates,  counsels  and  con- 
soles, and  accompanies  students  in  the  life  of  faith, 
and  calls  students  to  accountability  in  accordance 
with  University  behavioral  expectations.  The 
Rector  also  acts  as  liaison  to  other  University 
Departments  responsible  for  student  welfare  and 
the  physical  condition  of  the  residence  hall. 

The  University  currently  has  positions  open  for 
Rectors  m  men\  and  wumen"s  residence  halls.  .A 
master's  degree  is  preferred.  The  position  of  Rector 
is  :i  full-time.  Iive-in  position,  although  some 
Rectors  hold  part-time  teaching  positions  or  part- 
time  administrative  assignments. 

Starting  salary  for  this  nine-month  position  in 
2001-2002  was  S29,l-4.  plus  benefits,  a  retirement 
plan,  furnished  living  quarters  and  meal  plan. 

For  further  information  and  application  materials, 
visit  our  website  at: 
http://www.nd.edu/~stdntaff/Hallstaff.htm 


I  his  can  happen  onlv  it  we  in  the  rich  North  accept 
present  challenge  to  make  a  fundamental  review  ot 
relationships  with  the  third  world.  These  relationships 
widelv  considered  to  be  exploitative  both  of  the  hun 
resources  of  third  world  countries  and  of  the  finite  poo 
common  natural  resources  on  this  planet.  Citizens  of  o 
own  countries  echo  these  concerns.  Thev  also  bear  te 
mon\'  to  the  experience  that  in  our  drive  for  wealth  we  o 
selves  have  paid  too  httie  attention  to  the  fragile  yet 
mately  more  important  resource  of  the  qualit\'  of  our  o 
community-  life — the  communit\'  w  e  cra\  e — and  incre 
ingly.  it  seems,  too  littie  experience. 

.America  has  acted  as  an  honest  broker  in  Ireland 
taught  us  the  lesson  that  we  have  to 
willing  to  listen,  negotiate  and  char 
( )ur  w  a\  s — w  hile  not  being  hog-tied 
those  whose  only  words  are  "> 
Never!"  In  the  present  crisis.  Irelam 
one  of  a  number  of  credible  mediati 
whose  good  offices  can  be  drawn  upi 
This  credibilit\  and  accessibilit\"  fl 
from  Ireland's  experience  w  ith  co 
nialism.  its  successful  transition 
nationhood,  its  long-standing  record 
involvement  in  peacekeeping  ope 
rions.  as  well  as  its  missi(mar\'  efforts 
mam  third  w  orld  countries  (now  bi 
on  and  continued  through  its  vt 
active  aid  agencies). 

On  Sept.  1 1 .  forces  be\"ond  und 
standing  struck  at  the  chief  sunbols 
American  power.  The  world  stopp 
as  it  was  intended  that  the  woi 
shimld.  But  there  is  no  stopping  t 
unfolding  of  histon;  no  freezing  of 
clock  or  uirning  it  back.  Lite  relentli 
Iv  moves  on.  and  I  believe  that  t 
dvnamic  of  W  estern  civilization  is 
from  exhausted.  This  dvnantic  I 
three  foundations: 

1.  the  Greek  respect  for  reason  a 
the  science  and  wisdom  that  educai 
reason  can  achieve  a  heritage  presen 
and  developed  b\'  Islamic  schol 
when  post-Roman  Europe  we 
through  its  "Dark  Ages"; 

2.  the  Roman  respect  for  the  riih 
laz:  extending  not  onlv  to  citizens  1 
to  the  (rentes  be\  ond  the  imper 
boundaries,  and 

3.  the  rrcehition  of  God  to  Abrah. 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  shared  b\  the  "peoj 
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tti  he  hook" — _|c\\  ish,  (]hi"isti;in  ami  Ishimic.  I  liis  rcvcht- 
fii  I  is  thai  there  is  a  (nxh  that  (iod  has  d'calccl  the 
^'i  Id — inaiikiiul  incUulech  that  (iotl  h)vcs  all  human 
if|  igs  and  promises  to  l)rin^  us  to  himselt.  The  great  the- 
^an  Thomas  .\i|uinas  huih  his  SiiiiiDiti  Ibcologinc  on  the 
:onic  master-idea  ot  exitiis/ralitiis:  each  and  every 
lan  Hfe — and  the  whole  sweep  ot  collective  human 
evement — springs  from  CJod  and  returns  to  Ciod  and 
;  immeasurabiy  valuable. 

since  the  founding  of  the  United  States,  its  people  have 
litated  upon  and  acted  out  ot  each  of  these  major 
xes  of  inspiration.  Tor  each  source  there  is  a  great 
;rican  e.xemplar\'  figure.  Thomas  Jettersons  designs  for 
home  in  Monticello  and  for  the 
versify  of  Virginia  were  selt-con- 
jsly  drawn  from  the  architecture  of 
Greeks — an  architecture  replicated 
he  key  public  iniildings  of  everv 
it|  ;rican  cir\'  and  .own.  This  evokes, 
is  intended  to  evoke,  a  politic 
»ted  to  debate,  democracy,  balance, 
T  and  reason.  Of  course,  this  chal- 
es  the  gross  unreason  manifest  in 
history  of  the  20th  century — a 
ifestation  that  has  led  many,  per- 
>  a  majority  of  intellectuals,  to 
;ve  that  our  classical  political  ideals 
;  naive.  But  in  the  absence  of  an 
native,  this  is  a  counsel  of  despair 
offends  the  human  spirit. 
The  truths  ot  the  equality  and  dig- 
of  man  have  been  the  foundation 
es  of  American  jurisprudence. 
I  one  thinks  of  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
Holmes  Jr.,  whose  oliiter  dicta  are 
pted  as  models  ot  judicial  wisdom, 
proceedings  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Tt  have  been  intluential  worldwide 
attest  to  the  value  of  the  doctrine 
le  separation  of  powers.  Tinall\-,  no 
tem  nation  is  now  more  energeti- 
'  and  publicly  committed  to  the 
tice  of  religion.  Martin  Luther 
jjr.'s  speeches  and  actions  are 
le  examples  of  nonviolent  social 
Dn  inspired  by  the  (Christian 
pel.  More  widely,  a  (practical 
ism  characterizes  the  many  reli- 
5  communities  to  which  America  is 
and  whose  common  motto  is  "In 
^  We  Trust." 

Vhat  all  ot  diis  amounts  to  is  a  res- 


olution and  a  method  to  solve  human  problems  b\'  dia- 
logue, eschewing  physical  torce.  I  think  its  a  tair  guess  that 
the  American  meditation  on  anti  reworking  ot  the  great 
streams  ot  Western  civilization,  svmbolizetl  l)\  Jetterson, 
Holmes  and  King,  ha\e  much  to  otter  \et  and  are  even 
likelv  to  be  reinvigorated  b\'  the  events  ot  Sept.  I  I  rather 
than  be  undermined  by  them. 

Meanwhile,  be  of  good  heart.  Bound  by  ties  ot  kinship 
and  beneficence,  we  are  with  \()u  in  triendshi|i  and  lo\e, 
affection  antl  gratitude.  Americans  can,  I  feel  sure,  rely  on 
our  Irish  experience  and  good  ottices,  freely  offered  to 
what  I  can  attest  are  the  courteous,  generous  and  warm 
(K'ople  ot  the  Unitei-I  States. 
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The  Child 
Soldiers  of 
Gusco 

They  bad  been  kidnapped  by  one  of 
the  uwrUVs  most  treacherous 
guerilla  forces. 

BY  DONALD  11.  DUXSOX 

SIMM)  Ml  I'RXOOX  ;lt  (Jusco  Cilllip,  iliul  I 

promise  \<)U  it  will  he  impossible  e\er  ;ig;iin  to 
take  tor  granted  the  jo\s  ot  \()ur  ehildhood. 
CiLisco  ((iulu  United  to  Save  the  CJiildren 
Organization)  is  a  nongo\  ernmental  organization 
whose  eamp  in  northei'n  L  ganda  is  home  toda\'  tor 
ahout  ^0  loinierU  ahdueted  ehildren.  On  the  after- 
noon ot  |ul\  4,  2001,  1  was  a  guest  at  this  site,  where  I 
eneountered  a  hand  ot  ehiltlren  hontletl  together  h\  a 
terrihie  tate — they  had  all  been  kidna[)ped  hv  rebels  in 
the  Lords  Resistance  Army  (L.R.A.)  antl  thrown  into 
war.  1  he  L.R.A.  is  one  ot  the  uorkls  most  treacher- 
ous guerrilla  torces.  (Aii'rentK  operating  in  southern 
Sudan,  it  retreshes  its  numbers  by  stealing  children, 
aged  ()  to  IS,  to  (\()  Its  brutal  bidding.  Lhe  children  at 
(iiisco  had  esca[ie(l  trom  the  L.R.A.  and  were  to  remain  at 
this  camp  tor  some  six  to  eight  weeks,  preparing  to  be  rein- 
tegrated into  their  tamilies  and  communities. 

1  hese  so-called  child  soldiers  hael  been  robbed  ot  their 
childhoods,  held  .is  captnes  b\  the  L.R.A.  rebels  and  torccti 
into  nightmares  that  were  all  too  real.  Atter  being  abduct- 
ed, each  ot  them  was  torced  to  trek  on  toot  tor  long  tlis- 
tances  between  northern  L  ganda  ami  southern  Sudan 
laden  with  stolen  tood,  goods  and  arms.  It  the\  cried,  they 
were  beaten,  it  they  cried  again,  they  were  shot  or  their 
necks  broken  with  an  iron  bar.  1  he  female  children  were 
used  as  sex  slaves,  trophies  given  to  the  top  otticers  in  the 

THE  REV.  DONALD  H.  DUNSON  IS  a  moral  theologian  on  the  fac 
ulty  of  St.  Mary  Seminary  and  Graduate  School  of  Thelogy  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  recently  returned  from  six  months  in  East 
Central  Africa  researching  the  plight  of  vulnerable  children. 


L.R.A.  as  rewards  tor  militarx  victories.  \\  ithin  the  i 
three  months  ot  captivitv,  all  the  bo\s  had  been  train, 
the  use  ot  weapons  and  told  that  their  gun  was  now  i 
"mother,  best  Friend,  their  e\  ei"\  thing."  I  he  children  \\ 
roLitineK  used  as  human  shields  to  protect  the  ailults  wo 
had  committed  these  atrocities  against  them. 

1  hat  memorable  atternoon,  1  tounel  nnselt  drawn 
a  nearU  unbelievable  storv  related  to  me  In  Cdiristc)[ilK 
I5-veai"-okl  who  spoke  with  calm  selt-eontuience.  I  li 
was  a  genuineness  in  his  tacial  expressions  and  tone 
voice  that  made  me  like  him  immediatelv.  (Iiristophr 
had  been  abilucted  w  hen  he  was  just  7  years  old.  .\s  weS 
became  months  ami  years,  those  who  hatl  kidnaiiped  Ln 
became  his  brothers.  Lhey  were  the  onlv  human  cont't 
he  hatl.  An  emotional  hardening  slow  lv  took  possession)! 
him  and  he  would,  ujion  cominainl.  carrv  out  the  sawe 
ortlers  ot  the  L.R.,A.  otticers.  Christopher,  along  wii 
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I  ly  otliL-r  children,  often  heard  shouted  at  hini:  "Kill — 
,  )e  killed!" 

I  le  eventually  became  a  part  of  the  elite  corps  of  bod)  - 
!  rds  that  surrounds  Joseph  Kony,  the  notorious  and 
!  ed  leader  of  the  L.R.A.  His  special  assignment  was  to 
1  on  expeditions  to  secure  new  girls  for  Kony's  pleasure. 
I  listopher  confided  to  me:  "WTien  I  was  about  12  years 
they  began  to  trust  me  to  help  abduct  women  for 
ny,  to  abduct  beautiful  girls  only  for  Kony.  The  soldiers 
sn  women  were  always  the  top  leaders.  WTien  I  once 
de  the  mistake  of  bringing  to  them  an  ugly  girl,  I  was 
ten." 

Christopher  experienced  daily  familiarity  with  death. 

killed  other  children  and  many  adults  upon  direct 
nmand  from  the  L.R.A.  rebels.  This  child  who  sat 
snely  with  me  in  the  shade,  who  smiled  at  me  whenever 
niled  at  him,  hj'd  lost  his  freedom,  his  entire  childhood 
i  certainly  a  vit^al  part  of  his  humanity  in  the  hellish 
npany  of  Joseph  Kony.  When  I  met  Christopher,  he 
;  in  the  seventh  week  of  his  freedom,  ha\  ing  been  res- 
id  by  Ugandan  securit)'  forces  in  a  surprise  ambush  on 

L.R.A.  He  has  a  bullet  hxlged  in  his  leg,  a  souvenir  of 

eight-year  captivity-  in  the  bush  of  southern  Sudan, 
grettably,  the  emotional  wounds  he  bears  are  far  more 
nacing.  Staff  members  at  Ciusco  tell  me  the  war  trauma 
It  he  has  suffered  will  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
nain  at  the  camp  for  a  greatly  extended  period.  His  self- 
ifident  demeanor  hides  a  most  vulnerable  child. 
Among  the  common  side  effects  that  afflict  h)rmerlv 
ducted  children  who  have  been  brutalized  in  war  are 
ing  disorders,  nightmares,  aggressive  and  militaristic 
lavior,  epileptic  fits,  alcohol  abuse  and  the  inabilit\'  to 
111  trusting  relationships.  Many  graduates  of  the  Gusco 
up  recount  ordeals  of  having  little  or  nothing  to  eat 
lie  living  with  the  rebels.  Some  days  all  that  was  avail- 
ed to  them  to  eat  were  the  leaves  that  had  fallen  from  the 
es.  Now,  in  their  freedom  and  footl  securitw  those  pro- 
iged  periods  of  food  deprivation  continue  to  wreak 
voc.  Many  fall  victim  to  eating  either  too  little  or  too 
ich. 

It  appears  that  Christopher's  personal  struggles  center 
'in  his  inability  to  form  trusting  relationships.  There  is  a 
isc  of  abandonment  that  has  invaded  his  life  twice.  As  a 
lid  he  lost  his  family  when  he  wis  kidnapped  by  the 
)cls.  Now,  as  a  teenager,  he  is  again  experiencing  separa- 
m  from  those  in  whose  company  he  grew  up.  He  tells 

his  greatest  hope  is  that  his  rebel  brothers  come  out  of 
i.'  war  alive.  In  the  meantime,  he  wonders  whom  to  trust. 

our  conversation  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Christopher 
d  a  curious  question  he  wanted  to  ask  me.  With  near 
-c  he  inquired:  "Do  you  know  that  there  are  people  here 
10  love  me?"  This  teenager,  who  had  lost  so  much  of  his 


life  to  an  evil  that  few  of  us  can  e\en  imagine,  oliviously 
did  not  forget  what  love  is  like.  This,  I  suspect,  will  prove 
to  be  his  redemption. 

The  day  I  visited  Gusco,  the  2,867th  young  person  to 
graduate  from  the  camp's  program  was  walking  out  the 
front  gate  into  a  free  but  uncertain  future.  He  is  now  fully 
retired  from  the  military  at  the  age  of  12.  Eveiy  day  is 
freedom  day  at  (iusco,  with  eveiy  child  destined  to  be 
reunited  with  loved  ones  back  home.  I'heir  parents  feel 
exhilaration  in  the  simple  yet  astounding  fact  that  their 
son  or  daughter  is  still  alive,  because  most  abducted  chil- 
dren in  this  region  of  war-weary  Aft-ica  never  return.  The 
anxiet\'  of  some  parents  has  been  nearh'  overw  lielniiiig. 
They  know  all  too  well  what  it  feels  like  to  be  helpless  to 
protect  their  own  offspring  from  a  violent  world.  One 
father  of  two  sons  who  hatl  been  kitlnapped  tried  to  give 
me  his  sons — begging  me  to  take  them  home  with  me,  so 
fearful  was  he  of  their  being  abducted  again.  Some  fear 
that  their  children  w  ill  never  fit  into  societ\'  after  sun  i\  ing 
warfare,  but  will  remain  scarred  In  the  trauma  and  brutali- 
ty that  characterized  their  tiaily  lives.  Others  even  fear  to 
take  their  (nvn  children  back  because  the  rebels'  dehuman- 
izing tactics  have  toughenetl  them  to  be  extremeh'  hostile. 

Walking  on  the  grounds  of  the  camp,  however,  I  could 
sense  that  this  was  a  place  of  promise  that  held  out  the 
hope  of  new  beginnings.  I  witnessed  the  healing  and  liber- 
ating spirit  that  flourishes  there.  I  saw  Noung  [leople  learn- 
ing music  and  dance,  while  other  children  were  busy  cook- 
ing the  supper  that  would  soon  be  shared  by  all.  Now  it 
appears  to  ine  that  the\'  were  befriending  one  another 
insteati  of  their  guns.  Meanwhile,  armed  guards  protect 
them  around  the  clock,  posted  at  every  entrance  to  this 
site.  It  is  wideK  known  that  the  L.R.A.  is  set  upon  reca|i- 
ttiring  these  escapees.  The  sight  of  these  guards  let  me 
know  just  how  fragile  is  the  new  freedom  these  children 
now  experience. 

A  Lost  Identity 

I  was  struck  w  ith  the  realization  that  (diristophei"  was  sys- 
tematically made  to  banish  from  consciousness  all  that  lin- 
gered from  his  former  self — all  of  childhood's  tenderness 
in  the  secure  company  of  parents  whf)  loved  him.  From 
the  moment  he  was  abducted  from  his  home,  he  ne\er 
again  heard  his  name  proncjunced.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
never  lieen  given  a  name  at  all.  It  would  be  eight  long 
\'ears  until  he  would  laiow  the  bliss  of  hearing  the  sound 
of  his  mother's  voice,  and  when  he  did,  she  was  sh(niting 
his  name  in  joy. 

C^hildren  thrown  into  the  guerrilla  warfare  that  affhcts 
our  world  lose  not  only  their  innocence  but  also  their  iden- 
tity and  individuality.  They  come  to  be  known  only  by  a 
generic  title,  such  as  "the  boys"  or  kitlogo,  a  Swahili  word 
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that  means  "little  ones."  This  change  ot  name  heraitis  the 
complete  depersonalization  ot  the  child.  Some  children 
have  been  given  the  designation  "Stncide,"  "Ramho"  and 
"Strike  Commantlo." 

In  the  ver\-  act  of  designating  a  name  for  their  off- 
spring, parents  celebrate  the  uniqueness  of  a  new  human 
life,  lb  be  gi\en  a  name  is,  in  some  real  way,  also  to  be 
gifted  with  an  awareness  of  \'Our  own  special  i(lentit\-  in 
the  familv.  Those  w  ho  know  and  lo\'e  \'ou  recognize  you 
in  a  distinctive  way  that  is  reserved  to  you,  b\'  calling  you 
by  name.  In  the  strateg-\  of  depersonalization  undertaken 
1)\  the  Nazi  reii'ime  during  the  Second  World  War,  those 
tletained  in  concentration  camps  w  ere  similarly  denied  the 
opportunity  to  be  called  b\'  name.  They  were  given  a 
number  instead,  burned  into  their  arms,  that  could  sene 
as  itlentiflcation. 

^oung■  ])eople  forced  into  warfare  so{)n  disco\er  that 
those  who  control  them  ha\e  one  dri\  ing  desire — to  maxi- 
mize their  labor  w  hile  minimizing  their  indiyidualit\'.  I  he 
child  soldier  is  \  iewed  as  a  commodit\'  ripe  for  exploita- 
tion. But  first  the  natural  and  humane  feelings  of  the  child 
soklier  must  be  suppressed.  I  low  else  can  a  \  oinig  person 
be  made  capable  of  killing  upon  command? 

I  conducted  inteniews  w  ith  15  former  child  soldiers  in 
the  Cireat  Lakes  Retjion  of  Africa  during  the  month  of  Juh' 
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2001.  .\11  of  them  hatl  been  kidnapped  from  their  famil 
They  had  later  either  escaped  from  their  rebel  captors 
been  rescued  by  government  forces.  The  shortest  peri 
of  captivity  for  these  children  was  three  months,  t  : 
longest  eight  \  ears.  Twelve  of  these  \5  formerly  abduct 
children  were  forced  to  kill  during  their  ordeal.  As  tk 
told  me  their  stories,  it  became  clear  that  their  captc 
took  advantage  of  their  instinct  for  self-preser\  ation.  Lili  : 
wise,  in  \er\-  calculated  ways,  the  rebels  attempted  , 
destro\'  their  personalities.  To  accomplish  this  task  ma 
deeply  personal  feelings  had  to  be  deadened,  or  at  le 
dulled — especially  those  distinctiveh'  human  intuitic  t 
that  stir  compassion  when  we  suddenly  encounter  son 
one  in  peril. 

Abducted  Girls 

On  the  night  of  Oct.  *^  1^^*''6,  \V)  girls  between  the  as 
of  12  and  1.^  were  abducted  from  St.  Man  's,  a  Cathc 
boarding  school  in  .\boke,  Uganda.  The  next  day  th  : 
headmistress.  Sister  Rachele,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  reb  ; 
to  beg  for  the  girls'  return.  Surprisingly,  the  L.R.A.  v  i 
won  over  b\'  this  ver\"  persuasive  Italian  nun,  but  she  mj  ; 
aged  to  secure  the  freedom  of  only  10^.  Kony  had  s(  r 
orders  to  his  commanders  to  be  sure  to  keep  30  of  t  :;: 
girls.  He  would  make  of  them  personal  bequests  to 
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nds  and  top  milil.ir\  officers,  while  kee|)inii  three  for 
iself.  As  o\  t()tla\',  19  remain  in  ca|)ti\  it\.  Po[)e  jolin 
il  II  at  the  Vatican  and  Kofi  Annan  al  the  L'nited 
ions  have  made  fntile  appeals  for  their  release.  Stories 
he  ordeals  these  children  ha\e  been  forced  to  endiu'e 
in  die  collective  consciousness  of  the  Ugandan  peo[)le. 
fessor  Els  De  lemmerman,  a  Belgian  journalist  and 
'd  rights  advocate,  has  chronicled  the  horrific  events 
:  surround  their  captivity  in  a  powerful  new  hook, 
ke  Girls:  Children  Abducted  in  Nnitheru  Uguiida. 
Among  the  unfortunate  30  who  were  chosen  at  ran- 
1  to  remain  behind  with  the  rebels  was  hdlen,  a  14- 
r-old  known  among  her  classmates  as  the  most 
lurceful  in  the  group.  Fdlen  can  vividly  recall  the  first 
■or  she  experienced  in  the  company  of  the  scjldiers.  In 
r  first  week  in  the  bush  one  desperately  frightened  12- 
•-old  girl  had  hidden  in  a  small  hut  in  an  attempt  to 
pe.  The  rebels  shouted  to  Fdlen  and  the  other  new 
uits:  "Find  her.  If  you  don't  find  her,  we  w  ill  kill  one  of 
instead."  The  child  was  found.  Rebels  pounced  on  her 
lediately,  one  of  them  jumping  repeatedly  on  her 
It.  The  scene  that  unfolded  on  that  tragic  day  saw  not 
'  the  cruel  death  of  a  young  child,  but  a  cold  and  delib- 
e  attempt  to  destroy  the  humanity  of  the  others. 
■After  the  soldiers  had  taken  turns  heating  the  child 
cilessly,  Ellen  and  the  other  children,  all  new  to  the 
ge  fury  of  the  L.R.A.,  were  commanded  to  "finish  her 
'  Ellen's  body  trembled  in  disbelief.  She  knew  she  sim- 
could  not  do  this.  It  was  the  first  command  she  had 
p  1  given  from  her  captors  that  would  have  to  go  unan- 
Y  L'd.  V\Tiat  Ellen  could  not  have  been  expected  to  know 
|v  that  her  captors  were  skilled  in  crushing  humane 
r|  nets  like  those  welling  up  inside  her  at  that  moment. 
-   feelings  of  compassion  intensified  as  the  beaten  girl's 
;^  |)leaded  for  help. 

The  rebels  were  bent  on  destroying  what  F.llen  knew 
il  It  herself.  The  children  were  ordered  to  ccdlect  fire- 
\  d  that  would  sen'e  a  double  purpose,  as  weapf)ns  to 
t  e  the  girl  and  as  fuel  to  cook  the  next  meal.  Upon 
I  t  order  to  strike  the  already  bleeding  child,  the  chil- 
I  formed  a  human  circle  around  the  girl  and  began  to 
1  icr  slightly,  directing  all  their  blows  to  her  legs.  'Fhe 
'  icrs  stopped  them,  insisting  upon  demonstrating  for 
1  lew  recruits  the  proper  method.  What  was  called  for, 
1^  ordered,  were  swift  blows  to  either  the  neck  or  the 
>■  of  the  head.  The  children  were  all  crying  at  this  point 
"  icy  were  made  to  line  up  ami  individually  follow  the 
iple  set  by  the  rebels.  I  hose  who  did  not  strike  hard 
'  igh  were  punished  and  made  to  repeat  their  blows  to 
I'  icdm. 

lien  was  frantically  trying  to  plot  some  possible 
J-  )e  from  this  (jrdeal.  It  is  common  among  new  child 


soldiers  to  invent  mechanisms  to  hiile  their  true  selves. 
She  began  to  imagine  that  she  was  not  insitle  her  body. 
She  pretended  to  leave  her  hotly,  momentarily,  in  order  to 
do  the  unthinkal)le.  W  hen  it  was  her  turn  to  strike,  Ellen 
joined  in  the  deadly  assaidt.  When  the  girl  no  longer 
moved  under  the  force  of  the  blows,  Ellen  had  an  over- 
whelming sense  that  this  single  action  had  separatetl  her 
from  her  [)ast  in  an  irrevocable  wa\'. 

I'JIen  never  fully  acquiesced  to  her  ruthless  captors. 
She  did,  however,  pretend  to  be  manipulated  by  them  in 
order  to  lull  them  into  believing  she  beltjnged  to  them. 
When  she  learned  that  Kony  hati  promised  her  to  a  com- 
mander older  than  her  father,  she  resolved  to  escape  or  die 
attempting  it.  The  verv  morning  of  her  escape,  she  man- 
aged to  save  the  life  of  an  old  man  w  hom  the  rebels  would 
have  killed  had  Ellen  exposed  his  hiding  place.  When  a 
government  helicopter  suddenly  appeared  overhead  at 
around  9:()()  a.m.,  surprising  her  brigade,  she  felt  it  was 
Ciod's  providence.  In  that  moment  a  new  courage  raged 
inside  her.  She  grabbed  the  hand  of  a  ytmnger  girl  named 
Esther  and  together  they  tied  in  the  conhision.  'Ehev  hid 
in  the  high  grass,  motionless,  for  a  very  long  time.  After- 
ward they  ran  so  fast  and  so  far  that  the  rebels  could  not 
recapture  them.  That  night,  sate  in  an  army  barracks  in 
Palenga,  Esther  slept  by  Ellen's  side,  crying  tears  of  joy 
that  this  strong  girl  had  opened  her  heart  to  her  and 
brought  her  into  freedom. 

The  staff  at  CJusco  camp  informed  me  that  their  new 
residents,  those  toruinate  enough  to  escape  the  clutches  of 
the  rebels,  also  celebrate  in  a  ritualistic  fashion  their  free- 
dom and  new  life.  The  clothes  they  were  wearing  while  in 
the  company  of  the  rebels  are  burned  in  their  presence,  and 
all  new  clothes  are  given  to  them.  These  new  clothes  are  a 
gift  from  the  communit)'  to  which  they  are  returning.  It  is 
meant  to  reinforce  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  recipients 
that  thev  are,  indeed,  welcomed  back  and  no  hostilit\'  is 
held  against  them  for  the  violence  they  were  forced  to  per- 
form. Yet  it  would  take  a  monumental  act  of  grace  for  these 
abused  sons  and  daughters  to  retiun  home  with  the  convic- 
tion that  their  tireaded  past  had  actualh'  been  forgiven. 
I  hey  also  knew  from  listening  io  the  radio  w  bile  in  captivi- 
ty that  everyone  in  East  Central  Africa  heard  of  the  mur- 
tlerous  behavior  to  which  they  had  to  submit  in  order  to 
survive.  Sdll,  most  of  the  children  fee!  some  of  their  shame 
liftetl  when  the  tire  burns  a  piece  of  their  past. 

(Christopher  emerged  from  captivity  with  the  E.R.A. 
rebels  with  a  bullet  in  his  leg,  and  Ellen  escaped  with  one 
overriding  question  haundng  her;  "Will  I  ever  be  the  same 
again?"  Against  all  odds,  these  young  people  can  still  sense 
some  hopefulness  about  their  futine.  Best  of  all,  today 
they  live  in  the  company  ot  pet)ple  who  prize  them.  What 
was  lost  is  now  slowly  being  restored.  As  I  spoke  with 
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(Christopher,  he  remained  incredulo 
that  there  were  people  in  this  wor 
who  could  love  him.  Over  time,  EIL 
has  gradually  come  to  believe  again 
her  own  core  goodness. 

Kllen  is  currenth'  working  at  a  ce 
ter  in  northern  Uganda  that  helps  tre 
h)rmerlv  abducted  children  who,  11 
herself,  have  been  thrown  into  war  a 
know  intimately  its  horrors.  She  can  s 
herself  in  their  current  struggles 
reclaim  their  lives  fi-om  their  kidnappe: 
I  ler  career  aspiration  is  to  study  law  a] 
become  an  advocate  for  the  rights 
others.  Her  life  has  become  for  many 
powerful  witness  tt)  the  resilience  of  t 
human  spirit. 

There  was  a  certain  resilience 
spirit  I  could  identify  in  each  of  the  f< 
merly  abducted  children  I  met.  The  t; 
umph  of  that  spirit  had  saved  them  fro  I 
tlespair  on  countless  occasions.  This 
the  grace  that  1  want  others  to  kn( 
about  these  children. 

Astonishingh',  there  are  appro^ 

mately  300,000  child  soldiers  in  o| 

I 

world,  over  one  third  of  them  in  tl' 
Great  Lakes  region  of  Africa.  Tod  ! 
children  who  have  been  forcibly  sep 
rated  from  their  families  will  be  mai 
to  fight  in  deadly  skirmishes  in  Buru 
di,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Cong 
Angola,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Rwandj 
Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Liberia,  Ugan 
and  elsewhere.  To  many  of  us  in  Nor|: 
America,  this  senseless  violence  th' 
destroys  thousands  of  young  liv 
seems  tragic  but  remote.  It  must  be  tl 
concern  of  somelxxK'  other  than  ou 
selves.  Yet  C>hristopher  and  Ellen  a 
our  children  too;  they  belong  to  u 
Whenever  we  allow  a  girl  or  boy  an  f 
where  on  the  earth  to  be  reduced  to  1 
nonperson,  one  more  thread  is  pluck(  I 
out  of  the  fai)ric  that  hokis  the  humif 
famih'  together.  Cntil  our  moral  ou 
rage  joins  the  voices  of  others  aroui 
the  world  demanding  that  this  cruel 
stop,  it  is  likely  that  Joseph  Kony  ai 
others  like  him  will  continue  to  inflij 
untold  suffering  upon  the  most  vulnd 
able  of  us  all. 
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ith  in  focus 


frying  to  Do  Justice 


E  GRETCHEN  GUNDRUM 

IIF  S'l'L'CK  III  k  III  \l)  into  the 
van  as  soon  as  the  door  opened. 

>Shc  had  dimples  and  a  gap- 
toothed  grin  announcing  7-year- 
i  iiiis,  recognizable  in  any  culture.  She 
.   med  him  in  conversation  and  he 

I  ihed  heartilv.  "What  did  she  say?," 
-  K  of  us  asked.  "She  said,  'Ciive  me 
■,  L  money.  You  have  the  face  of  a  rich 
r  I.  "  -\ny  Nortli  American  can  seem  rich 
t  (-  hild  hustling  tourists  on  the  snx'cts  ot 
^  i.iLiLia.  This  urchin  claimed  her  territo- 
r  1  the  parking  lot  of  the  cathedral.  Her 
.  ining  cheekiness  was  hard  to  resist. 

I  Hit  we  soon  learned  that  handing  out 
^  II  change  to  salve  our  consciences  was 
r  ,1  uood  long-term  solution  to  third 

Id  woes,  no  matter  how  worth)'  the 
I'  iioner.  This  was  part  ot  the  painful 
r  t\  a  group  of  15  Seattle  University  fac- 

II  and  staft  members  grappled  with  dur- 
ii  1  recent  educational  immersion  experi- 

:  m  Nicaragua.  Working  with  our 
n  iLintry  partner,  the  Center  for  Global 
I  cation,  we  met  with  leaders  in  busi- 
n  ,  education,  women's  issues,  health 
c    iikI  ministn'. 

I  he  first  ot  many  powerful  encounters 
'  M  i"ed  at  Nueva  Vida — "New  Lite" — a 
!■  It  lenient  communit)'.  Populated  by 
|)le  made  homeless  by  Hurricane 
h,  recent  earthquakes  and  flooding, 
\  a  Vida  is  a  vale  of  tears  and  a  intted 
ot  hope.  Our  tour  began  at  Jubilee 
sc,  a  small,  intentional  communit)'  ot 
iriates  from  the  states  committed  to 
owering  refugees  to  improse  their  cir- 
t;inces.  We  sat  on  ricketv  nietal  chairs 
.ifternoon  heat — blessed  b\'  a  breeze 
iinh  eucalyptus  anil  banyan  trees,  hi 
>liade  ot  diat  grove,  we  listened  to  the 
t  w  anning  story  of  a  group  ot  homeless 
cn  who  were  starting  a  sewing  coop- 
\  e.  They  pointed  proudly  to  the  field 
In  where  the  walls  of  a  tactor\'  stand. 


51  CHEN  GUNDRUM,  who  taught  at  Seattle 
■isity  for  three  years,  is  now  on  the 
i  ty  of  the  Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology 
n  .  Louis,  Mo. 


raised  one  concrete  block  at  a  time  with 
their  ov\n  hands.  Still  rootless,  the  factory 
is  waiting  tor  back-ordered  sevsing 
machines.  In  the  meantime,  the  women 
learn  basic  accounting,  frame  a  business 
plan  and  gain  experience  in  working 
through  conflicts,  lhay  will  learn  to  sew 
after  the  machines  amve. 

One  tlav  a  week,  the  ilozen  or  so 
women  in  the  co-op  take  time  oft  from 
lal)or  and  study  to  keep  their  families 
going  by  selling  meat  in  the  market  or 
peddling  small  plastic  bags  ot  water  at 
street  corners.  Alany  Nicaraguans  tlo  not 
ha\'e  running  water  in  their  homes.  The 
untreated  sewage  that  pours  into  Lake 
Managua  makes  it  among  the  mijst  pollut- 
ed lakes  in  the  world.  I'here  is  a  big  mar- 
ket for  little  blue  plastic  bags  ot  iigiiii.  The 
women's  children  alscj  work  the  streets, 
bringing  back  to  Nueva  \"itla  whatexer 
money  they  have  managed  to  glean  from 
motorists,  tourists  and  passersby. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  worshiped 
and  visited  with  the  Nicarao  Christian 
Base  Communit)'.  Our  enjo\ment  ot 
music  provided  b)'  students  at  the  commu- 
nit)''s  marimba  school  transcended  defi- 
ciencies in  Spanish  we  had  telt  earlier, 
hnpressive  for  the  qualit)'  ot  the  young- 
sters' musicianship,  the  school  also  svni- 
bolizes  the  deep  pride  ot  the  Nicaragiian 
people  in  their  culture.  Lhe  marimba  is  the 
only  instrument  native  to  the  countiy.  .As 
the  students  learn  the  songs  that  tell  the 
tales  of  Nicaragua,  its  hopes  become 
more  deeply  rooted  in  their  souls. 

A  two-and-a-half  day  visit  to  the 
Jesuit  LTni\'ersit\'  ot  (Central  ,'\merica 
and  its  microleiuling  arm,  Nitlaplan, 
was  central  to  the  trip.  Officials  pre- 
sented die  mission  of  the  universit)' — 
to  foster  the  human  development 
Nicaragua  through  teaching,  research 
and  social  outreach  ot  high  qualit)',  all 
inspired  by  Christian  values.  American 
academics  are  accustomed  to  a  nvotok 

tocus  on  teachin"'  and  research  as  hall-   ^  u  i     -  n/i        u  u  j  x 

Four-year-old  Ivania  Ivloreno  holds  a  cross  made  of 

marks  of  the  universit) .  I  lere,  remark-  pgims  during  Mass  on  Palm  Sunday  at  the  Metropolitan 
ably,  we  found  an  institution  diat  addeel  Cathedral  In  Managua,  Nicaragua,  in  April  2001. 


social  outreach  as  a  third  and  e(]iial  acti\  it)'. 
pAerv  course,  every  research  project  and 
e\er\'  social  outreach  endeavor  must  be 
tied  directl)'  to  imiiroving  the  countr)'. 

Officials  at  the  L'.C.A.  admitted  that 
their  social  outi'each  efforts  still  need  some 
tine-tuning.  Social  outreach  is  currently 
strong  in  institutes  funded  ami  supported 
by  the  universit)' — like  the  microlending 
Nitiapan  and  Juan  XXIIl  (a  social  self-help 
program  for  people  in  surrounding  vil- 
lages). More  needs  to  be  done  to  foster 
contextual  learning  situations,  to  have 
course  work  integrated  v\'ith  experiential 
learning  ami  outcomes  that  point  tf)  trans- 
formational possibilities.  The  requirement 
diat  all  ft-eshmen  take  a  course  in  theologi- 
cal reflection  and  all  senior  students  a 
course  in  (Christian  ethics  before  they 
grailuate  is  a  beginning  towarti  this  end. 
The  Lf.C].A.  is  serious  about  training  lead- 
ers who  will  put  the  needs  ot  the  countr)' 
before  their  own,  no  matter  what  their 
professional  discipline  or  sphere  ot  influ- 
ence. 

Those  leaders  will  have  their  work  cut 
out  tor  them.  After  Hurricane  Alitch  ami 
other  natural  disasters,  many  well-inten- 
tioned tirst  world  coundies  sent  money  tor 
rebuilding  to  the  government  in  Managua. 
The  rubble  has  lieen  cleared  from  the  core 
of  the  cit)',  but  the  rebuilding  is  tar  behind 
schetlule.  Where  did  the  nionev  go?  I'he 
common  explanation  is  that  it  lined  the 
pockets  of  corrujit  government  officials 
who  bought  up  land,  drove  expensive  cars 
and  lived  the  good  life.  The  rust-covered, 
corrugated  one-room  homes  with  dirt 
floors  that  tlank  main  sn-eets  of  the  capital 
are  silent,  eloquent  testinionv  to  greed  and 
corrujition.  Some  governmental  officials 
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make  as  much  as  S2(),()(K)  to  $3(),()()()  (U.S. 
currency)  per  month.  Schoolteachers  make 
to  $100  a  month.  The  people  of 
Nicaragua,  their  hopes  elasheil  1)\  the  fail- 
ure ot  hi  irv(j//ii/iii/,  beaten  down  and  bat- 
tered 1>\  one  natural  ilisaster  after  another, 
have  little  energ\'  left  to  i)rotest.  Just  stay- 
ing alive  is  hard  enough.  W'e  wondered, 
where  is  the  protest  h'om  the  first  work! 
about  how  its  money  was  s[)eiit? 

One  ot  the  most  compelling  images 
we  bring  back  h'om  this  visit  is  ot  thou- 
sands ot  pastel-colored  plastic  bags  litter- 
ing the  roadside  as  tar  as  the  e\e  can  see. 
With  some  seeel  monev  and  simjile  tech- 
nolog-}',  a  resourcetui  entreprenein-  coukl 
keep  people  busy  tor  \ears  cleaning  u[i  and 
recvcling  all  that  plastic.  1  VNondered  why 
no  one  hail  organi/eil  such  an  enteriirise 
antl  wh\'  the  government  cannot  kee]i  the 
streets  clean,  in  the  middle  ot  these  rumi- 
nations, I  saw  the  plank  in  mv  own  eve. 
When  had  I  last  been  part  ot  a  comnumitv' 
cleanup  operation  at  homer  Don't  I  teel 
equally  |iovv  erless  to  change  m\  own  gov- 
emmentr 

All  vsho  v\ent  on  this  trip  have  tavorite 
memories  ot  jioignant  moments  that 
movetl  them  to  a  new  insight  or  determi- 
nation. I  have  two  to  share.  My  eighth 
grade  teacher,  Margarita  Navarro,  (IS.J., 
v\as  a  missionary  in  Nicaragua  tor  IS  years. 
I  was  able  to  visit  her,  see  her  v\()rk  among 
the  people  ot  the  barrio  ISatahola  Norte 
and  catch  up  on  some  40  years  ot  her  lite 
that  includeel  work  in  Panama  and  Mexico 
as  well.  She  admitted  that  "ailventure"  is 
what  drew  her  to  mission.  It  was  clear  to 
me  that  this  sense  ot  adventure  was  shaped 
anil  transtomieil  by  daily,  practical  acts  ot 
supporting,  encouraging,  teaching  basic 
skills,  taith-sharing  and  empow  ering  (ioil's 
poor.  Sister  "Margie"  died  on  Sept.  2, 
2001,  but  her  legacv  remains  powerful. 

The  (Center  at  Batahola  is  an  oasis  in 
the  cit)'  ot  Managua.  Phvsicallv,  it  is  beau- 
tiful. (]olorftil  paintings  adorn  the  walls.  A 
gigantic  mural  behiml  the  altar  inspires  all 
viewers  to  remember  revolutionaiy  heroes 
like  Carlos  I'Onseca,  Sandino  and  (]he 
(juevara.  These  soldiers,  along  with  the 
mothers  and  children  f)f  Nicaragua,  sur- 
round the  Div  ine  (^hild.  Off  to  the  side, 
the  same  mural  depicts  vouths  from  the 
neighl)orho()d  killed  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  that  ended  in  \^)7^).  On  the 
grounds  ot  the  center,  in  the  midst  ot  lush 
tropical  foliage,  placartis  provide  Spanish 


O'anslations  ot  ijuotes  from  (]hiet  Seattle — 
another  visionaiy  who  inspired  his  people 
in  the  midst  of  adversity. 

A  stunning,  well-attendetl  liturg'v  is 
celebrated  in  Batahola  Center  on  Sunday 
evenings.  Besides  members  ot  the  local 
communiU',  it  draws  visiting  and  resident 
expatriates  looking  for  worship  that  feeds 
the  soul.  Music  students  ot  Angel  Torrel- 
las,  O.I-".,  play  guitars,  recorders  and  the 
marimba  as  the  youthful  choir  sings  simple 
hvnins  ot  hope.  Father  Angel  preaches  a 
|iov\erful  homily  that  examines  the  mys- 
tery ot  evil  and  reminds  us  that  God  is  not 
responsible  for  ever\'thing  bad  that  hap- 
pens to  us.  W'e  must  take  action  on  our 
own  behalf.  Sister  Margie  ami  some  lav 
leatlers  disti'ibute  C^ommunion.  I  feel  con- 
nected anil  groumleil  through  die  mysteiy 
ot  communit)'  in  a  way  I  have  not  done  tor 
a  long  time. 

Three  days  later  I  visited  Batahola  in 
ilaiK",  full  o[K'ration — computer  classes, 
tvping  classes,  sewing,  cooking  and  beauti- 
cian courses  all  in  progi'ess.  There  is  a  two- 
stoiy  librai"v,  comjilete  with  a  wooden  bal- 
conv  built  by  a  talented  carpenter  who 
visited  once  ft'om  Austi"alia.  Murals  provide 
a  visual  teast  in  the  inner  courty  ard, 
reminding  viewers  ot  the  history  ot  the 
people  and  their  sti'uggle.  Margie  showed 
me  musical  instruments  provided  by  the 
Japanese  government  to  Nicaragua's  Min- 
istrv  ot  Culture  and  Kducati<jn  and  given 
to  the  center  for  the  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren. I  am  awed  bv  the  iliversitv'  ot  services 
provided,  her  leadership  and  persistence 
and  the  eftort  it  has  taken  to  become  tluent 
in  the  language,  culture  ami  customs  ot 
Nicaragua. 

My  second  memory  is  ot  our  last  offi- 
cial meeting  at  the  L'.Ci.A.,  on  l^riday  night 
before  we  left  Nicaragua.  W'e  spoke  with 
I'einanilo  (^artlenal,  S.J.,  one  ot  the  tew 
real  heroes  left  ft'om  the  revolution,  father 
(^ardenal  sened  as  national  director  ot  the 
literacy  campaign,  and  was  then  appointed 
minister  of  education  under  the  Sandinista 
government.  Under  his  leadership,  over 
100,000  literacv  workers  went  into  hillsitle 
villages.  Thev  lived  with  tamilies  and 
taught  whole  households  how  to  read.  At 
that  time,  51  percent  ot  Nicaraguans  sur- 
veyed admitted  thev  were  illiterate,  f  ather 
C^ardenal's  organization  reduced  that  num- 
ber to  12.'>  percent  in  the  sjiace  ot  a  five- 
month  campaign — an  astounding  teat 
under  anv  circumstances.  A  thin,  tall, 


w  hite-haired,  ascetic-looking  Jesuit,  he  w 
courteous  in  answering  all  our  questioi 
I  le  shared  stories  ot  the  courage  ot  the  1 
eracy  workers — mostly  young  women 
some  ot  whom  were  murdered  or  raped 
cond"a  s\nipadiizers  as  a  way  to  thwart  i 
success  ot  the  mission.  Despite  such  u 
rorizing  tactics,  the  workers  prevaile 
People  who  cannot  read  can  lose  their  v( 
and  their  voice  in  elections,  making 
harder  to  overthrow  tyrants  and  suppc 
change  in  government.  This  is  the  visf 
that  drove  the  literacy  work  forward. 

Father  Cardenal  had  a  poigna 
response  when  asked,  "What  is  your  ho 
for  this  country  now?"  Quiet  for  a  br: 
moment,  he  said,  "It  vou  had  asked  r 
that  question  a  number  of  years  age 
w  ould  have  said  'die  revolution.'  It  was  r 
hope  tor  this  countr\-.  Now  1  have  i 
hope.  But  w  e  must  each  choose  one  thi 
and  do  it  as  best  we  can."  Father  Ca 
denal's  one  thing  has  been  education 
directs  more  than  20  schools  named  Fe 
Alegria — "Faith  and  Joy" — to  serve  t 
poorest  ot  the  poor.  The  day  we  met  wi 
him  he  had  lieen  working  to  resolve 
strike  by  teachers  who  hati  not  been  pa 
by  the  goveniment  in  over  two  weeks.  B 
shook  his  head  at  the  disparity  beuveen  d 
salaries  ot  governmental  officials  and  t 
paltry  paycheck  any  Nicaraguan  teach 
takes  home. 

By  this  time  in  our  trip,  we  all  earn 
some  discomfort,  knowing  the  part  o 
government  had  played  to  defeat  the  Sa 
dinistas.  Out  ot  a  mixture  of  solidan 
remorse  and  responsihilitv',  we  asked  v\ 
we  could  do  to  help.  Father  Carder 
echoed  the  social-change  philosophy 
Paulo  Freire:  have  a  direct  experien 
with  the  countrv.  "Educate  yourselv  ' 
about  Nicaragua,"  he  said,  "then  som 
dav,  you  will  know  what  to  do."  We  ask 
tor  his  blessing  before  we  left — a  holy  a: 
moving  moment  with  a  humble  ai 
ins|iinng  man. 

W  ho  knows  w  here  the  next  genei 
tion  ot  leaders  will  come  from 
Nicaragua?  l  lie  country  longs  tor  ethic 
visionaiy  ones.  Perhaps  a  tormer  stude 
of  the  U.CIA.  or  a  child  from  the  hi 
taught  to  read  by  Father  C^ardenal's  litei 
cv  workers  will  rise  up,  or  one  of  the  strf 
children  trom  Nueva  \'ida,  or  perha 
some  who  shared  the  legacy  ot  beau' 
educatif)n  and  determination  learn 
w  ithin  the  (Center  at  Batahola. 
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:atholic  periodicals 

SAMPLER  2002 


In  recognition  ot  C.atholic  Press  month 
(February),  America  is  again  featuring 
the  Catholic  Periodicals  Sampler. 
Through  CPS  we  offer  you  the  opportu- 
nity to  sample  a  variety  of  Catholic  pub- 
lications. To  receive  a  sample  issue,  just 
circle  the  numbers  printed  in  the  order 
form  that  correspond  to  the  publications 
you  wish  to  receive.  Complete  the  rest  of 
the  order  form  and  return  it  to  us  for 
processing.  A  recent  issue  (not  necessari- 
ly the  one  shown  here)  will  be  sent  to 
you  directly  from  the  publisher  while 
quantities  last. 


AMERICA,  The  National 
I  Catholic  Weekly,  is  an  award- 
ning  magazine  published  by 
uits  that  provides  a  unique  per- 
'Ctive  on  contemporary  religious 
ught.  International  as  well  as 
lonal  in  scope,  America  also 
;rs  its  readers  insightful  editori- 

provocative  articles,  plus  spirit- 
:ommentary  on  politics,  current 
nts  and  critical  social  issues.  To 
iple  the  magazine  for  thinking 
holies  and  those  who  care  what 
holies  think,  write  to:  America 
ss,  Inc.,  CPS  '02,  106  West 
h  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

(212)  581-4640; 
ail: 

scriptions@americamagazine.org. 
^se  call  for 
nail  rates. 


S  nple:  FREE 
4i  Issues: 
$;5  U.S. 
$  )  Cdn. 
$  )  Foreign 
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2 Each  issue  of  ASSEMBLY 
explores  the  tradition,  meaning 
and  practice  of  some  aspect  of  the 
liturgical  event  in  order  to  help  the 
community  and  its  ministers  enter 
more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the 
liturgy.  Perfect  for  the  continuing 
education  of  liturgical  ministers. 
Group  subscription  rates  available. 
To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a  sub- 
scription write  to:  Subscription 
Department,  Liturgy  Training  Publica- 
tions, CPS  '02,  1800  N.  Hermitage 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60622-1101. 
Ph:  (800)  933-4213: 
Fax:  (800)  933-7094: 
e-mail:  orders@ltp.org. 

Sample:  FREE 

6  issues:  $15     


3CATECHUMENATE:  A  Journal  of 
Christian  Initiation  is  a  maga 
zine  perfect  for  parents,  sponsors 
and  godparents,  catechists,  clergy, 
parish  staff,  deacons,  and  R.C.I. A. 
directors — all  who  care  for  catechu- 
mens of  any  age!  It  will  not  only  illu- 
minate the  journey  of  the  catechu- 
menate  but  will  inspire  all  involved 
to  continue  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion. Group  subscription  rates  avail- 
able. To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a 
subscription  write  to:  Liturgy  Train- 
ing Publications,  Subscription  Dept., 
CPS  '02,  1800  N.  Hermitage 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60622-1101. 
Ph:  (800)  933-4213; 
Fax:  (800)  933-7094; 
e-mail:  orders@ltp.org. 


Sample:  $1 
6  issues:  $20 
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4 CENTER  FOCUS  explores 
domestic  and  global  issues  from 
the  perspective  of  Catholic  social 
teaching  and  Gospel  values.  Articles 
focus  on  the  underlying  causes  of 
world  poverty  and  hunger,  on  the 
ethical  dimensions  of  globalization 
and  world  trade,  on  justice  for 
women  world-wide,  and  on  related 
issues.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a 
subscription  write  to:  Candy  Warner, 
Center  of  Concern,  CPS  '02,  1225 
Otis  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  DC 
20017.  Ph:  (202)  635-2757;  Fax: 
(202)  832-9494; 
e-mail:  coc@coc.org. 
Visit  our  Web  site:  www.coc.org. 

Sample:  FREE 


CENfER 
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5 CHICAGO  STUDIES  is  the  coun 
try's  leading  journal  in  which  the- 
ologians write  for  non-theologians 
on  issues  of  current  and  ongoing 
interest.  Designed  for  all  who  work 
in  pastoral  ministry,  this  magazine 
contains  various  short  articles, 
reflections  and  several  major  arti- 
cles grouped  around  a  particular 
concern  of  the  church  and  its  min- 
istry. Group  subscription  rates  avail- 
able. To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a 
subscription  write  to:  Liturgy  Train- 
ing Publications,  Subscription  Dept., 
CPS  '02,  1800  N.  Hermitage 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60622-1101. 
Ph:  (800)  933-4213;  Fax:  (800) 
933-7094;  e-mail:  orders@ltp.org. 


Sample:  $1 

3  issues:  $17.50 


Chicago 


6 CHRISTOPHER  NEWS  NOTES 
are  informative,  inspirational 
and  FREE.  Each  concise  issue  fea 
tures  a  particular  topic  of  family  lit' 
current  issues,  spirituality  or  perse 
a!  growth — always  focused  on  how 
individuals  can  make  a  positive  dif 
ference.  They  are  ideal  for  discus- 
sion groups,  counseling,  youth  anr 
outreach  ministry.  The  Christopher 
motto:  "It's  better  to  light  one  can 
die  than  to  curse  the  darkness."  T 
order  your  free  subscription  write  t 
The  Christophers,  CPS  '02,  12  Ea; 
48th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017. 
Ph:  (212)  759-4050; 
e-mail:  mail@christo- 
phers.org; 

www.christophers.org  on 
the  Web. 


10  English  issues:  FREE 
6  Spanish  issues:  FREE 
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7 CISTERCIAN  STUDIES  QUAR- 
TERLY contains  articles  which 
combine  historical  and  critical  stud- 
ies with  contemporary  writings  on 
spirituality.  The  journal  is  dedicated 
to  maintaining  dialogue  on  Western 
and  Eastern  monasticism,  contem- 
plative life-styles  and  pastoral 
issues  dealing  with  religious  and  lay 
commitment  to  Christ.  To  order  a 
sample  copy  or  a  subscription  write 
to:  Cistercian  Studies  Quarterly, 
CPS  '02,  OL  Mississippi  Abbey, 
Dubuque,  lA  52003. 
Fax:  (563)  582-5511; 
e-mail:  csq@mississippiabbey.org. 
Also  available:  The  Journey  Within:  7 
articles  based  on  Br.  Ronald  Fogar- 
ty's  Psychological  Workshops  by  Sr. 
Sheryl  Frances 
Chen  for  $20. 

Sample:  $3 
4  issues:  $20 
New  subscribers 
receive  FREE  Mor- 
ton's The  Inner 
Experience,  set  of 
8  articles. 


8 DESERT  CALL.  The  call  of  the 
desert  addresses  every  human 
heart:  "I  will  lead  you  into  the 
desert,  and  there  I  will  speak  to 
your  heart"  (Hos.  2:14).  Join  Desert 
Call's  exploration  into  God.  Taste 
the  Spiritual  Life  Institute's  earthy 
Carmelite  and  Celtic  passion  for 
God.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a 
subscription  write  to:  Desert  Call 
Sample  Copy,  CPS  '02,  Box  219, 
Crestone,  CO  81131. 
e-mail:  nada@fone.net. 

Sample:  $2 
14  issues:  $16 


Cistercian 

studies 

quBrterly 

9 ENVIRONMENT  &  ART  LETTEF 
IS  the  only  national  monthly 
newsletter  centered  on  the  place 
where  the  church  assembles:  our 
architecture  and  arts,  our  theory  a 
practice.  Read  every  16-page  issu( 
to  learn  about  good  design.  Vitally 
useful  to  lay  persons  and  profes- 
sionals. Group  subscription  rates 
available.  To  order  a  sample  copy 
a  subscription  write  to:  Liturgy  Trai 
ing  Publications,  Subscription  Dep 
CPS  '02,  1800  N.  Hermitage 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60622-1101 
Ph:  (800)  933-4213; 
Fax:  (800)  933-7094; 
e-mail:  orders@ltp.org. 

Sample:  $1 
12  issues:  $20 


Desert  Call 
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OiGRACIAS!  Is  the  first  U.S. 
periodical  wholly  dedicated 
)romoting  effective  worship  in  the 
.  Hispanic  community — worship 
t  IS  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Vati- 
II  and  respectful  of  the  richness 
.ariety  of  Hispanic  cultures.  Arti- 
are  written  alternately  in 
jish  and  Spanish  for  parish  min- 
s  and  discuss  practical  liturgical 
s.  especially  those  of  most 
lance  in  a  Latino  community. 
_.p  subscription  rates  available. 
:rder  a  sample  copy  or  a  sub- 
ption  write  to:  Liturgy  Training 
lications,  Subscription  Dept., 
.  02,  1800  N.  Hermitage 
nue,  Chicago.  IL  60622-1101. 
(800)  933-4213; 
:  (800)  933-7094: 
ail: 

Brs@ltp.org. 


5  iple:  FREE 
:  sues:  $18 
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^   ^  LITURGIA  Y  CANCION  is  a 

mMm      quarterly  journal  that  con- 
tains bilingual  (Spanish/English)  arti- 
cles geared  toward  the  interests  and 
needs  of  Hispanic  Communities.  It 
contains  preparation  forms  in  Span- 
ish as  well  as  Spanish-language  and 
bilingual  music  suggestions  for  each 
Sunday  and  holy  days  as  well  as 
feasts  important  to  Hispanic  commu- 
nities such  as  Our  Lady  of  Gudalupe. 
Contributors  to  Liturgia  y  Cancion 
include  Dolores  Martine,  Sister 
Andrea  Johnson,  CHS,  and  Father 
Juan  J.  Sosa.  To  order  a  sample  copy 
or  a  subscription  write  to:  Oregon 
Catholic  Press,  CPS  '02,  5536  NE 
Hassalo  Street.  Portland,  OR  97213. 
Ph:  (800)  LITURGY  (548-8749): 
FAX:  (800)  4-OCP-FAX  (462-7329): 
Voice  mail  orders: 
(800)  977-5397: 
e-mail: 

liturgy@ocp.org. 

Sample:  FREE 
4  issues:  $15  in 

U.S.  funds 
$25  Outside  USA 


04  ^  THE  LITURGY  PLANNER  is  a 

^  premium  planning  guide  for 
every  Sunday  and  Holy  day. 
Featuring  articles  from  CCCB,  sam- 
ple music  scores,  and  two  pages 
per  Sunday  of  superb  liturgical  sug- 
gestions. To  order  a  sample  copy  or 
a  subscription  write  to:  Liturgy 
House  Publications,  CPS  '02,  P.O. 
Box  13071,  Portland,  OR  97213. 
e-mail:  haneyjazz@earthlink.net. 

Sample:  $5 
2  issues:  $45 


3 LOGOS:  A  JOURNAL  OF 
CATHOLIC  THOUGHT  AND 
JURE  IS  a  beautifully  designed 
rteriy  journal  for  intellectually 
ous  readers  engaged  in  the 
les  of  faith  and  culture.  The 
uty,  truth  and  vitality  of  Chris- 
ity  are  explored  through  articles 
iterature,  the  arts,  philosophy, 
)logy,  the  natural  and  social  sci- 
es.  public  policy,  law  and  the 
essions.  To  order  a  sample  copy 
subscription  write  to:  LOGOS, 
02,  2115  Summit  Avenue, 
\  St.  Paul,  MN  55105-1096. 
dOO)  328-6819.  ext.  2-5705: 
i651)  962-5710: 
ail:  Logos@stthomas.edu; 
)  site:  www.stthomas.edu/ 
istudies/logos. 

iple:  FREE 
sues:  $24  - 
Jividuals; 
(to  -  institutions 
$10  outside 


I  /L  RADICAL  GRACE  is  a  news 

1^      paper  of  the  Center  for 
Action  and  Contemplation,  founded 
by  Fr.  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.  Radical 
Grace  strives  to  be  a  source  of 
hope,  inspiration  and  challenge  by 
presenting  cutting  edge  views  on 
Christian  discipleship,  contempla- 
tive prayer,  spirituality,  ecology  and 
current  social  justice  issues.  To 
order  a  sample  copy  or  a  subscrip- 
tion write  to:  The  Center  for  Action 
and  Contemplation,  CPS  '02,  P.O. 
Box  12464,  Albuquerque,  NM 
87195-2464.  Ph:  (505)  242-9588: 
Fax:  (505)  242-9518; 
e-mail:  cacforprophet@juno.com. 


Sample:  FREE 
6  issues: 
$14  (1  year) 
12  issues: 
$26  (2  years) 


^   C  RITE  (formerly  Liturgy  90)  IS 

wa  useful  magazine  for  any- 
one enriched  by  liturgy — the  liturgy 
team,  eucharistic  and  music  minis- 
ters, lectors,  sacristans,  presiders. 
Brief  but  stimulating  articles  are 
designed  for  busy  people.  Group 
subscription  rates  available.  To 
order  a  sample  copy  or  a  subscrip- 
tion write  to:  Liturgy  Training  Publica- 
tions, Subscription  Dept.,  CPS  '02, 
1800  N.  Hermitage  Avenue,  Chica- 
go, IL  60622-1101. 
Ph:  (800)  933-4213; 
Fax:  (800)  933-7094; 
e-mail:  orders@ltp.org. 

Sample:  $1 
8  issues:  $18 
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*t  O  ST.  ANTHONY  MESSENGER 

^3  treats  topics  of  importance 
to  both  the  Catholic  minister  and 
the  person  in  the  pew.  Colorful, 
inspiring  reading  for  the  modern 
Catholic  whose  belief  is  steeped  in 
a  rich,  abiding  tradition.  Always  cur- 
rent, always  beautifully  illustrated, 
always  incomparably  readable  and 
right  on  target  with  the  topics 
Catholics  want  and  need  to  know 
more  about.  To  order  a  sample  copy 
or  a  subscription  write  to:  Subscrip- 
tion Department,  St.  Anthony  Mes- 
senger, CPS  '02,  28  W.  Liberty 
Street,  Cincinnati,  OH  45210. 
Ph:  (513)  241-5615. 

Sample:  $1 
12  issues:  $22 


^  ^  THE  TABLET  is  the  interna- 

f  tional  Catholic  weekly  pro- 
viding church  news  from  around  the 
world,  as  well  as  informing  and 
entertaining  on  issues  of  the  day. 
The  discussion  of  politics,  current 
affairs,  literature,  social  issues  and 
the  arts,  within  the  framework  of  the 
Christian  humanism  of  Vatican  II, 
provides  a  forum  for  international 
debate.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a 
subscription  write  to:  The  Tablet 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  CPS  '02,  1  King 
Street  Cloisters,  Clifton  Walk,  Lon- 
don W6  OQZ.  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
Ph:  (011-44-208)  748-8484: 
Fax:  011-44-208-563-7644. 
Web  site:  www.thetablet.co.uk. 

Sample:  $2.50  in  U.S.  funds 
25  issues:  $45 

in  U.S.  funds 
50  issues: 
$115  in  U.S. 

funds 


1  O  TODAY'S  LITURGY  is  a  kf 

■la      resource  for  music  minist 
and  those  who  prepare  the  Sundr 
liturgy.  This  quarterly  magazine  co 
tains  liturgy  preparation  form  and 
music  suggestions  for  Sundays  an 
holy  days,  plus  practical  tips  from 
acknowledged  experts  like  Dr. 
Elaine  Rendler  and  Paul  Covino.  T 
order  a  sample  copy  or  a  subscrip 
tion  write  to:  Oregon  Catholic  Pres 
CPS  '02,  5536  NE  Hassalo  Street 
Portland,  OR  97213. 
Ph:  (800)  LITURGY  (548-8749); 
FAX:  (800)  4-OCP-FAX  (462-7329) 
Voice  mail  orders:  (800)  977-  53£ 
e-mail:  liturgy@ocp.org. 


Sample:  FREE 
4  issues:  $15 
in  U.S.  funds: 
$25  Outside 
USA 


America  magazine  and  several  other 
titles  featured  in  this  Catholic  Periodi- 
cal Sampler  are  available  in  bulk 
through  CATHOLIC  READING,  INC. 

CRI  is  a  Catholic  periodical  distribu- 
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Last  Words 


Dc^ith,  he  not  proud,  though  sonic  huvc  allied  thcc 
Mighty  and  dreadful  for  thou  urt  not  so; 
For  those  whom  thou  think'st  thou  dost  oveithrow. 
Die  not,  poor  Death,  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill  vie. 

-|()hii  Donne,  1633 


■  <  111-  l  lRS  r  MNFS  of  the 
I  hiiiious  poem  hy  John 

I  Donne  seemed  to  haunt 
I  me  as  1  read  the  final  tes- 
..^L  lamenis — one  ot  them 
I  recoriled  on  voice  mail — of  men 
It  to  die  at  the  XVorld  Trade  Center 
n  the  skies  above  New  ^ Ork  and 
isylvania. 

The  professions  ot  lo\  e  tor  spouse 
family  felt  not  so  much  like  the 
monplace  that  some  warm  people 
aften  given  to  say  or  the  panickeil 
rushed  to  include  at  hurried 
lents.  These  words  seemed  more 
a  tlnal  strike  at  fate,  a  trumping  ot 
Jeath  card  dealt,  a  summing  up  ot 
.  that  would  live  l)e\  ond  allotted 

I  A'hat  is  the  relationship  between 
l|  lite  antl  the  next?  How  is  our 
u  ior,  how  are  our  choices,  how 
the  life  one  lives  affect  one's  des- 

5\  one  account,  our  ethical  or 
il  choices  have  nothing  to  do  with 
lity,  for  there  is  no  eternit)'.  There 
ii\  the  now.  heaven  and  hell  being 
Ued  by  jieople  who  need  the  crutch 
an  on  or  the  cane  to  tear  as  punish- 
I.  This  has  led  some  to  be  "natural- 
humanists,"  bohIK  connnittetl  to 
iietternient  ot  the  earth  but  otten 
lusicjned,  as  Bertrand  Russell  was, 
J  tace  of  extinction.  Others,  I  think 
honestly,  have  come  to  the  ethi- 
iiihilistic  conviction  that  since 
ing  really  lasts,  nothing  I'eallv  mat- 

or  those  who  do  believe  in  an 
lite,  there  seems  to  be,  as  well,  two 
to  approach  it.  The  tirst  portrays 


the  "next  world"  as  being  so  unlike 
"this"  world  that  a  rejection  ol  this 
woi-ld  is  the  best  wav  to  insure  ha|)pi- 
ness  in  the  next.  One  wise  old  wag 
called  this  the  "it's  hell  all  the  way  to 
heaven  and  heaven  all  the  way  to  hell" 
theory.  Be  miserable  and  unfullilled 
now,  and  get  your  reward  later.  I  hue  a 
good  time  now  and  pay  painfully  in 
eternity. 

The  secoml  ajiproach  takes  the 
opposite  tack.  It  goes  like  this.  It  we 
realK'  knew  what  was  important,  it  we 
ti  Lilv  understooil  what  happiness  is,  we 
would,  no  matter  what  our  place  or  sta- 
ti(jn,  slowly  learn  to  embrace  w  hat  mat- 
ters in  this  life  so  that  when  we  die  our 
arms  would  be  open  to  all  the  truth 
there  is  to  know  and  all  the  good  there 
is  to  love.  By  this  account,  if  we  get 
things  right,  it's  a  little  bit  ot  heaven  all 
the  vva\'  to  heaven.  1  think  this  is  the 
correct  take  on  things.  b.x|ierientiallv  at 
least,  the  happiest  peojile  (although  not 
those  having  the  most  fun,  to  be  sure)  I 
have  ever  met  are  the  holiest. 

Aside  from  considerations  of 
unmerited  grace,  which  might  rescue  us 
trom  our  direst  acts,  our  choices  are  the 
prime  indicators  ot  our  ilestinv  .  Behav- 
ior matters — not  because  v\c  arc  pun- 
ishetl  bv  a  (iod  eager  tor  retribution, 
but  because  we  actually  become,  eter- 
nally, v\hat  v\  e  have  given  ourselv  es  to. 

And  that  is  w  hy  those  last  messages 
seemed  such  a  triumph — not  in  terms 
ot  this  lite,  which  was  disastrously  end- 
ing, but  as  a  triumph  over  death.  What 
greater  way  to  disarm  tleath  than  to 
utter  the  word  ot  love  in  its  tace?  I.ove 
is  the  exercise  ot  our  most  godiv  and 
greatest  gift,  our  abilit)'  to  say  _\'es,  to 


altii'in  the  other,  v\hicii  no  one  else  c.ui 
do  for  us  but  winch  each  ot  us,  trom  our 
earliest  stirring,  is  empov\ercd  to  do.  \s 
those  men  died,  so  the\'  are  indelibl) 
are. 

Love,  ultimately,  is  the  foundation 
of  every  choice,  even  our  bad  ones.  As 
Dante  told  it  (echoing  Aiiuinas),  misdi- 
rectetl  or  teartul  or  excessive  loves  can 
bode  a  terrible  tale.  But  love  puiilied 
and  authentic  is  joy,  here  and  hereatter. 
The  purification  is  not  easy.  It  may 
require  the  terrible  tocusing  moment  ot 
impending  disaster  to  shake  us  into  the 
reali/ation  of  v\hat  rcallv  counts,  what 
truly  is  important.  It  mav  dem.md  the 
harsh  ami  dreadful  path  that  Dosto- 
evski's bather  Zossima  preilicts  in  I'bc 
Brothers  Kuriiiiiiizirc.  It  may  be  the  daily 
refining  of  the  v  irtues  that  St.  Paul  cele- 
l)iates  in  his  first  better  to  the 
C.orinthians.  But  it  is  love,  groundetl  in 
the  truth,  that  we  are  made  tor  ami  love 
which  is  eternally  ot  ( iod. 

John  Donne's  "Death  Be  Not 
Proud"  is  central  to  the  recent  brilliant 
HBO  film  "W  it,"  directed  by  Alike 
Nichols.  In  the  Margaret  b.tlson  scri|)t, 
Kmma  Thompson  jilavs  a  university 
protessor  siieciali/ing  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal poets,  especiallv  Donne.  Pacing  her 
ov\  n  ileath  trom  ov  arian  cancer  and 
devastating  rouiuls  ot  chemotherapy, 
Thompson  is  led  not  only  to  recogni/e 
the  absence  ot  love  in  her  past  lite  and 
the  lives  ot  the  phvsicians  and 
researchers  arouml  her,  but  to  discover 
love's  presence  in  her  nurse  and  her 
former,  now  -aging  teacher.  The  sum  ol 
her  lite  is  not  her  scholarlv  achieve- 
ments or  even  the  circumstances  ot 
mindless  therapies  and  heartless 
attein|)ts  at  resuscitation,  biit  in  the  love 
she  coukl  bnally  give  and,  more  impor- 
tant, evoke  from  others. 

In  the  eiul,  our  choices,  our  behav- 
iors and  the  actions  ot  others  towarti  us 
make  all  the  ditterence,  whether  we  are 
a  money  marketer,  a  teacher,  a  nurse  or 
a  pititui  patient.  I.mma  Thompson's 
character  m  "Wit"  and  the  last  minute 
messengers  ot  love  have  come  to  the 
same  liberating  truth. 

At  last,  only  three  things  last.  And 
the  greatest  is  Love. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
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Catholic  Demise 
in  Devonshire 

The  Voices  of  Morebath 

Reformation  and  Rebellion  in  an 
English  Village 

By  Eamon  Duffy 

YiiU-  i'iin  a--it\  l'i\  <>.  2>2p  S  -2.  ^0 

ISBS  iniiOii'ilH'iii 

Mamon  Dufh  .  prcsulcnt  of  Ahigilalcnc 
(College,  (>amhridge.  and  Reader  in 
(Ihurch  nistor\-  at  the  uni\'ersit\'.  is 
wittcU'  known  tor  his  award-winning 
hook.  The  Strippiit;^  of  the  Altiirs  (1992). 
in  which  he  [njrtra^ed  the  [ire-Reforma- 
tion C^athoHc  Jiiety  of  the  Knghsh  lait\- 
and  their  resistance  to  the  deliherate 
steps  away  from  it  by  three  ot  the  Tudor 
monarchs.  In  this  richly  detailed  new 
hook  he  tocLises  on  the  Devonshire  \il- 
lagc  of  Morehath.  w  here  the  local  priest, 
.Sir  C^hristopher  I  rycha}' — proncjunced 
"tricke\  " — senctl  the  parish  ot  33  fami- 
lies from  152(1  until  his  death  in  15~4. 
"Sir"  was  then  the  e(]ui\alent  ot 
"j-ather."  For  tour  decades  he  inserted 
inio  the  financial  report,  which  he  reail 
to  his  parishioners,  pages  that  narrated 
local  incidents  ot  interest  to  them. 

1-ortunately,  this  unique  file  has  sur- 
vi\ed,  ami  Duffy  has  found  here  the 
"\oices"  ot  Aloreliath  |")reser\ed  1)\  the 
whim  ot  Sir  (diristopher,  who  had 
appointed  himselt  the  "custodian  ot  the 
parish  memory."  I5ut  this  \  illage  is  not  a 
|iart  ot  ".\lerr\  F,ngland,"  aiul  DLitt\ 
assures  the  re.ider  it  will  not  he  "mutel\ 
contormist"  in  accepting  the  Retorma- 
tion's  changes. 

The  tirst  halt  ot  the  l)o((k  analwcs 
1  r\cha\  's  numerous  \ignettes  ot  ener- 
getic pre-Retormation  \  illage  piet\  .  I  lis 
[leople  were  mainh'  tenant  tanners 
engagetl  in  raising  sheep  on  the  verdant 
hillsides.  His  parish  kept  records  often 
fiuuls,  then  calletl  "stores,"  six  ot  them 
administered  1)\  men  or  women  parish- 
ioners, callcti  the  "wartlens,"  aiul  tour 
larger  stores  under  the  "high  wardens  ot 
St.  Cieorge,"  who  was  the  patron  saint  ot 
the  parish  church.  His  records  mention 
\  arious  expenses  of  the  v\  ardens  tor  new 
vestments,  altar  cloths,  the  need  to  gild 
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statues  or  prepare  banners  for  proces- 
sions tor  special  occasions,  like  the  feast 
ot  a  local  saint.  One  store  paid  tor  the 
l)ees\vax  lights  burning  before  an  image 
ot  a  ta\()rite  local  marr\  r  named  St.  Sid- 
well,  w  ho  died  near  Exeter  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  It  the  stores  were  out  (jt 
funds.  Sir  (Christopher  would  arrange  a 
"church  ale,"  tor  which  the  households 
would  brew  beer  to  sell  to  visitors  and 
friends  to  gather  ukmicv  to  pay  the 
parish's  debts.  This  is  a  brief  example  ot 
numerous  links  that  Duffy  notes 
between  the  social  relationships  and  the 
pre-Reformation  religious  olisenances 
of  a  small  Devonshire  parish  taithfulK' 
tl(jcumented  by  Trx  chay's  pen. 

Henry  Mil's  divorce  and  schism 
changed  this  country  priest  torever. 
Obedient  to  the  Act  ot  Supremacy  ot 
1 .534,  he  took  the  oath  to  sever  his  loyal- 
t\'  to  Rome;  ami  then  in  1  536.  after  the 
leijal  suppression  of  the  smaller  monas- 
teries, the  centuries-old  patronage  ot 
the  .\ugustinian  prior}'  that  had  first 
appointed  him  to  .Morebath  was  ended 
and  a  human  assumeil  that  role. 
L  ndoubtedh'  it  w  as  the  "Injuncti<jns"  ot 
1  538  from  Thomas  Cromwell,  as  the 
king's  \icegerent  tor  the  church,  that 
upset  the  lait\'  ot  .Morebath.  In  a  bitter 
statement  he  banished  from  their 
church  their  fa\"orite  lights,  images  antl 
relics  as  "phantasies  of  men"  and 
"superstitions  ami  acts  of  idolatry." 
Duff}  comments  that  "IS  }ears  of  devcj- 
tional  activity  was  sudtlenk"  eniled,"  for 
an  English  Protestant  Hible  w  as  destinetl 
to  be  the  center|iiece  of  the  church's 
sanctuarv. 

Cromwell's  abrupt  tall  brought  a 
mitigation  in  Henr\'s  polic},  but  his 
[preoccupation  with  a  ruinousK  exjien- 
si\e  foreign  war  forced  Morebath  parish 
to  [ia\-  new  taxes  that  its  resources  could 
ill  afford.  After  1547  the  remnants  of  the 
parish's  CCatholic  legac}'  were  in  gra\e 
jeopartU'  under  the  aggressive  Protestant 
polic\  of  the  guartlian  of  the  "bo}-  king" 
Edward  \'I.  Xew  "Injunctions"  strip[icd 
.Morcbath's  chmxh  of  [iri/.eil  \estments, 
statues,  lianners,  processions  and  even 
the  saving  of  rosarv  beads,  the  ringing  ot 
church  bells  and  all  tundraising  by  a 
church  ale.  Cndoubtedl}'  several  pre- 
cious items  were  hidden  I)}'  trustworthy 


families,  but  three  other  serious  pn 
lems  confronted  Morebath:  two  pc 
hanests.  burdensome  taxes  and  deba 
ment  of  coinage.  .Accordingly  it  was 
unw  elcome  last  straw  when  Tr\  chav  I 
to  introduce  to  those  present  in  his  b 
ren  church  the  reformed  prayer  be 
printed  under  Edward's  name,  wh 
would  change  their  centuries-old  st 
of  worship  beyond  recognition. 

.Many  villages  in  Cornwall,  De\ 
and  Somerset  reacted,  as  did  people 
.Morebath,  b}'  sending  armed  men 
gather  in  a  camp  near  Exeter  to  seek 
end  of  the  polic}  .  Their  protest  has  b( 
mislabeled,  Dufh*  argues,  as  "The  Pra 
Book  Revolt"  of  1549,  for  thev 
hardk'  rebels  but  mereh'  intent  on  ke 
ing  traditional  rites.  Local  offici 
responded  with  foreign  troops  w 
attacked  and  massacred  hundreds  of 
untrained  farmers,  including  three  you 
from  Morebath.  W  ith  reason  Duff}'  ei 
tied  this  chapter  "Morebath  Dism; 
tied,"  for  thus  tar  the  Reformati 
appeared  to  the  people  as  "arroga 
destructixe  and  unEnglish."  The  acc 
sion  of  .\Iar\'  Tudor  was  welcomed 
Tnrhay.  although  he  faced  grave  pn 
lems  in  recovering  from  the  iconocl; 
of  Edward  M  and  the  financial  burd 
left  b\  Ileim'.  tor  man\"  of  the  churc 
ornaments  hat!  been  sold  or  looted.  F 
thermore,  the  Diocese  of  Exeter  did 
ha\e  enough  workmen  to  restore 
churches  from  the  Edwardian  pillage, 
I  rx  cha}  w  as  [ileasetl  to  record  that  so 
"good  CCathol}  k  men"  started  to  rej 
his  church,  while  the  ftill  (Catholic  r: 
were  once  again  celebrated.  But  Mai 
death  in  1558  ushered  in  a  fourth  chan 

Duffy-  notes  ironicall}'  that  Elizab 
was  [iroclaimed  at  .Morebath  "w 
impeccabh'  (Catholic  ceremonial,"  yet  i 
was  to  be  "the  funeral  rites  of  Cath( 
England."  ,\gain  the  parish's  C>ath( 
\estments  and  altar  vessels  were  hidd 
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*  c  1  rychay  obeyed  a  I'rotcstanc-ori- 
;  d  regime,  with  its  Acts  of  Supremac\- 
Uniformity  and  "Injunctions"  seek- 
"to  plant  true  religion."  There  was 
Jier  less  stridently  Calvinistic  Book  of 
nmon  Prayer,  which  was  to  be  the 
lerstone  of  its  worship,  that  repre- 
ed  the  fourth  change  in  the  services 
which  Tr\'chay  presided  in  25  years. 
Dccame  a  pluralist  by  accepting  a  sec- 
benefice  with  a  stipend  nearly  four 
;s  the  value  of  Morebath,  but  he 
;d  in  his  first  parish  and  hired  curates 
linister  to  this  second. 
Since  over  the  decade  until  his  death 
uided  his  people  into  a  fiill  conformi- 
)  the  Elizabethan  established  church, 
fy  rightly  characterizes  Sir  Christo- 
•  as  a  cleric  who  obeyed  each  change 
h  a  cautious  compliance."  Obviously 
e  gratified  with  Mar\''s  regime  than 
ard's  or  Elizabeth's,  he  made  no  per- 
il statement  or  gave  any  hint  by  an 
pendent  action  of  his  private  beliefs, 
ward  conformity  undoubtedly  satis- 
Elizabeth,  who  liked  to  remind  her 
•tiers  that  she  did  not  seek  to  put 
iows  into  men's  souls. 
\ll  students  of  the  English  Reforma- 
will  welcome  this  book.  In  his 
iiced  and  stimulating  prose  Duffy 
ides  many  insights  into  the  complex 
es  of  this  momentous  religious 
ige.  Readers  may  watch  it  occur 
emeal,  decade  after  decatle,  in  a 
"-Catholic  Devonshire  \  illage. 

Albert  J.  Loomie 
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Master  Blend 

To  Begin  Where  I  Am 

Selected  Essays 

By  Czeslaw  Milosz 

I  'l/niir  Srn/Hs  (li/v/ix.  27 2p  .S'- ISBN 

by  any  estimate  the  Polish  jioet  (^/eslaw 
Milosz  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  important  writers  of  the  2()th  cen- 
tui"}'.  Winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature in  1^80,  professor  of  Slavic  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  C.alifornia  at 
Berkeley  for  tour  decades,  fi-eedoni  fight- 
er fi)r  Poland  in  World  War  II,  he'has 
not  just  witnessed  but  taken  an  acti\e 
part  in  his  era's  struggles  against  t\  rann\', 
both  Nazi  and  Soviet. 

Despite  his  many  years  in  America, 
Milosz  has  remained  taithfid,  as  he  claims 
an\'  poet  must,  to  his  nati\  e  tongue,  com- 
posing only  in  Polish  all  but  a  few  nunor 
works.  Although  most  (jf  his  poetry  and 
prose  has  been  translated  into  English, 
his  work  has  not  enjoyed  the  widespread 
popularity  in  this  country  of  his  vounger 
contemporary  Nobelists  Joseph  Brodskv 
and  Seamus  Heane\'. 

These  elegantl\'  translated  essa\  s  and 
character  sketches,  representing  a  sul)- 
stantial  sampling  of  Milosz's  prose  work, 
may  happily  sen'e  to  right  the  balance, 
tor  his  is  a  voice  we  neeil  to  hear  in  our 
new  and  already  deepK  troubled  centur\ . 
That  the  book  also  takes  the  fijrm  of 
autobiography  should  reconunentl  it  to  a 
wider  audience. 

"Between  the  ages  ot  seven  and  ten  I 
lived  in  perfect  happiness  on  the  farm  of 
my  grandparents  in  Lithuania."  So  the 
story  begins  in  a  garden,  as  it  were,  but  it 
moves  quickly  to  the  cit\'  ot  Vilna  where 
Milosz  grew  up  and  went  to  university. 
1  le  reveals  his  aftection  tor  that  cit\  in  a 
series  of  short  takes  on  the  signiticant 
landmarks  ot  his  vouth.  But  it  soon 
becomes  cleai'  that  peojile  more  than 
places  shapetl  his  character,  as  the\  shajie 
this  \()lume.  Milosz  has  little  use  tor 
abstractions.  Images,  stories,  anecdotes 
reveal  character  tar  lietter.  And  besides, 
the  twin  monsters  that  haunted  his  ailiilt 
lite,  Nazism  and  Stalinism,  grew  tat  on 
merciless  abstractions. 

\  o  coimter  them  he  tells  stories,  pur- 
suing the  poet's  |iriinordial  vocation.  I  he 


tragic  history  ot  Polaml  and  the  Baltic 
states  in  the  20th  century  claims  his  pri- 
mary allegiance.  Caught  between  CJer- 
man\-  and  Russia,  Poland  became  their 
preterred  battlefield  and  Warsaw  its 
cockjiit.  10  be  saved  from  I  litler  onlv  to 
tall  pre\'  to  Stalin  was  no  choice  at  all. 
After  the  war  Milosz  tried  various  expetli- 
ents,  moving  first  to  Paris  and  later  to 
Washington  as  a  Polish  diplomat.  i5iit 
the  deteriorating  political  situation  at 
home  tmalK  ilro\e  him  to  a  full  break, 
and  he  accepted  a  positi(Mi  at  Berkelev, 
where  he  still  lives  and  writes  in  Polish. 

Reading  through  this  book  one 
begins  to  realize  how  constricted  our 
view  of  Europe  has  been.  The  names  of 
writers  from  Prance  or  Ciermanv,  Ital\-  or 
Spain  are  familiar  to  us  e\en  if  we  have 
not  reatl  many  of  their  books.  Milosz's 
intellectual  universe  reveals  planets  hard- 
ly known  to  us  at  all,  writers  whose  Slavic 
names  we  need  to  check  in  the  book's 
extensive  and  helphil  notes.  It  is  a  broatl- 
ening  and  humbling  experience. 

A.S  we  follow  Milosz  fi^om  his  youth- 
ful wanderlust  into  Western  Europe  in 
l'>31  through  the  ensuing  war  years  of 
the  following  decade,  we  learn  much 
about  this  "other"  Europe  and  even  more 
about  his  own  intellectual  and  moral 
development.  Milosz's  Catholicism  is 
central  to  his  vvorldview,  and  its  sense  of 
a  community  made  uji  ot  sinners  ami 
saints  lets  him  critique  the  ideologies  of 
the  period  with  a  sense  of  inner  confi- 
dence. In  an  essa\-  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
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^   Jeanne  d'Arc: 
i    Three  Vignettes 

/.  The  Farmer's  Wife  Has  a  Baby  Girl,  Jeanne 

The  doves  had  no  haloes.  Squat,  hce-intested, 
thev  avoided  the  traps.  Unhkely  they  danced 
on  branches.  Or  in  the  air.  1  he  flowers  were  not 
wiser  that  morning,  though  it  may  be  the  mother 
thought  them  so.  Perhaps  the  child  would  summon 
strong  white  horses,  armor,  kings,  crowns,  an  angeb 
But  at  first,  dandled  like  a  partridge  on  her  mother's  lap, 
she  inhaled  milk  and  grace.  The  future  was  soft 
as  mud.  And  just  as  dark. 

//'.  Jacques  d'Arc,  Pere 

Always  the  same  tlream. 

"If  1  thoutjht  it  would  be  so, 

I  would  drown  her  myself." 

He  fears  soldiers,  sin,  and  scandal. 

He  dreams  Jeanne  w  ill  leave,  infamous. 

He  tells  his  sons  to  drown  her 

if  he  cannot.  A\'hen  his  daughter  departs, 

she  a\  ()itls  the  river  way. 

Hi.  May  30,  1431 

After  the  flames  had  done  their  work,  consuming 
the  virgin  warrior,  the  voices  remained  a  mysteiy. 
Neighbors  insisted,  E/le  ctmt  douce.  Simple.  Bonne. 
They  meant  CJod-sent  and  pure,  but  who  can  know 
the  mind  of  (iod?  Her  heart,  loyal  to  the  end,  could  not 
be  reduced.  (>onfounded,  her  enemies  drowned  it, 
the  River  Seine  dark,  silent,  conspiratorial. 

Heien  Marie  Casey 


to  his  great  friend  J crz\'  Andrzejewsk 
1942,  the  poet  contrasts  the  human i 
faith  in  man's  moral  autonomy  and  | 
fectihility  (from  Renaissance  thmi! 
Rousseau  to  Nietzsche  and  Marx)  \\ 
the  church's  skepticism,  certainly  Ihh 
out  In'  the  calamitous  events  of  the 
and  its  aftermath  in  eastern  Euro,- 
".'Vnd  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  shall  sh'^ 
with  vou  my  greatest  doubt — with 
religious  and  metaphysical  underp 
nings,  the  word  man  is  too  ambiguoii 
term,  is  it  not?" 

Such  unblinking  Christian  reali 
marks  many  ot  these  pages,  for  desj 
his  mcjre  recent  unhappiness  with 
post- Vatican  II  (]ath(jlic  Church,  iMil 
remains  a  believer  and  finds  among 
contemporaries,  like  Simone  Weil  ; 
the  less  well  known  Lev  Shestov, 
models  of  faith.  Not  surprisingly,  C; 
thinker,  in  different  ways,  embrace 
ratlicallv  eschatological  interpretation 
(Christian  belief,  a  version 
Kierkegaard's  either/or  view  that  refri 
to  fintl  anv  consolation  in  the  here  i 
now.  To  choose  Christ  is  to  renoui 
an\-  other  hope  of  salvation  and  to  str 
in  the  Incarnation  the  chasm  betwt 
(iod  and  man  rather  than  the  closen( 
(irace  alwavs  trmnps  nature.  It  sho 
not  be  surprising  that  someone  who  I 
li\ed  through  both  Hitler's  and  Stali 
holocausts  would  be  drawn  to  sue 
view. 

Mis  essa\  "If  Only  This  C^ould 
Said"  offers  A'lilosz's  fullest  and  m 
personal  treatment  ot  religion,  an  inc 
pensable  part  of  the  human  in  his  vi 
Like  his  personal  "saints,"  A-lilosz  se 
m  faith  what  reason  and  science  have 
spectacularK  tailed  to  provide,  a  tr 
scendent  dimension  hjr  human  exp( 
ence.  "1  o  put  it  \ery  simply  and  bru 
K  ,  I  uuist  ask  if  I  believe  that  the  f 
(iospels  tell  the  truth.  .My  answer  to  1 
is:  '^'es.'  So  I  believe  in  an  absurd 
that  JesLis  I'ose  trom  the  dead?  J 
answer  \sithout  any  ot  those  evasii 
and  artful  tricks  employed  by  thee 
gians:  '\'es  or  nor'  I  answer:  'Yes,' 
1)\  that  response  I  nullify  deat 
I  iumip(  )tence." 

Lor  all  of  his  unease  with  a  less  c 
tic  church  than  that  of  his  youth, 
confesses  that  "the  coming  together  ( 
certam  number  ot  people  to  particif 
m  something  that  exceetls  them  : 

America   January  21-28,  2( 
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Not  My  Kid 

21  Steps  to  Raising  a  Non-Violent  Child 

By  Dr.  Mary  E.  Muscari 

We  all  painfully  acknowledge  the  growing  epidemic  of  violent  behaviors  in  children  -  explosive 
tantrums,  fighting,  threats,  use  of  weapons,  vandalism,  animal  cruelty,  fire  setting,  dating  vio- 
lence, and  even  homicide. 

Homicide  ranks  as  the  second  leading  cause  of  death  for  youths  aged  15  to  19  -  male  and 
female  -  and  THE  leading  cause  of  death  for  African  American  and  Hispanic  youths  in  this 
same  age  group.  Most  of  these  homicides  were  committed  with  handguns. 

Your  home  can  be  a  breeding  ground  for  violence  if  you  and  your  spouse  are  in  an  abusive 
relationship,  or  if  you  are  very  strict  disciplinarians  who  utilize  corporal  punishment. 

If  violence  is  learned,  can  it  be  prevented?  Research  demonstrates  that  much  of  this  violent 
behavior  can  be  decreased  and  even  prevented  if  risk  factors  are  seriously  reduced  or  eliminat- 
ed -  especially  if  intervention  occurs  during  early  childhood. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  v^ant  the  child  violence  to  end  in  our  schools  and  society! 
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The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
ranton  Municipal  Airport 

By  William  F.  Hallstead  III 

book  is  dedicated  to  everyone 
/ho,  at  the  sound  of  an  aircraft 
ngine.  still  looks  skyward.  The 
soul  of  this  wonderful  story  is 
lund  in  the  recollections  of  the 
men  and  women  who  flew  at 

Scranton  Municipal  Airport. 
You  will  find  their  exciting  and 
ous  stories  within.  Thousands 

of  pilots  trained  and  flew  at 
Scranton  Airport  -  each  with  a 
story  to  tell  -  and  many  more 
e  touched  in  some  way  during 
lirport's  50  years  of  operation. 

ISBN;  0-940866-99-4 
Paper  I  $27,95 
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New  Jerusalem: 
Myth,  Literature  &  The  Sacred 

by  Nancy  Tenfelde  Clasby 

New  Jerusalem  links  the  archetypal 
images  of  modern  literature  with 
ancient  myth  and  ritual.  In  this 
collection  of  essays  on  American 
Literature,  Nancy  Clasby  shows 
that  the  primary  forms  shaping 
premodern  consciousness  still  rise 
with  undiminished  force,  structuring 
modern  poetry  and  fiction.  The  lost 
Eden  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
are  symbols  that  speak  in  the  perennial 
language  of  modern  writing  and  reveal  the 
deep  relationship  between  conscious- 
ness and  the  forms  of  the  sacred. 

ISBN:  0-940866-84-6 
Paper  I  $19.95 
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Cloth  I  $24.95 
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Devotion, 
the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  the  Idea  of 
St.  Joseph 

BY  Michael  W.  Maher.  S.J. 


Marquette  University 


Mil  n  Ol  \tz 


According  to  the  Formula  of  the 

 .,  Institute,  the  founding  document 

  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  goal 

of  the  Jesuit  Order  is  to  "strive 
especially  for  the  defense  and 
propagation  of  the  faith  and  for  the  progress  of  souls  in 
Christian  life  and  doctrine."  Set  against  this  general 
background.  Michael  W.  Maher.  S.J..  examines  how  early 
modern  Jesuits  expanded  upon  the  scriptural  and  popular 
representation  of  St.  Joseph,  so  as  to  craft  a  new  image  of 
the  saint  that  promoted  an  active  spiritual  life  for  the  laity. 

Assistant  professor  of  history  at  Saint  Louis  University 
and  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  Historical  Institute  in  Rome. 
Michael  W.  Maher.  S.J..  received  his  Ph.D.  in  history  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  His  current  research  focus- 
es on  the  role  of  Jesuit-directed  congregations  in  Rome 
and  the  part  that  they  played  in  the  dissemination  of 
Ignatian  spirituality. 

ISBN:  0-916101-38-X    Paper    23pp.  38.00 

To  Order:  610  660  3400  Fax:  610  660  3410 
email:  sjupress@sju.edu  www.sju.edu/sjupress 
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Reflections  in  Tranquility 

Maurice  B.  McNaniee.  S.J. 

Maurice  B.  McNamee.  S.J.  reflects  on  a 
life  that  spans  nearly  a  century  McNamee 
has  written  his  memoirs,  not  because  he 
has  any  particular  importance  in  the 
world,  but  because  a  whole  series  of 
accidental  circumstances  in  his  life  provided 
the  opportunity  for  special  experiences 
that  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers. 
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Matthew  C.  Ogllvie 
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Martin  Luther: 
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Gregory  Soboteivski 
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The  Long  Road  Called  Goodbye 
Tracing  the  Course  of  Alzheimer  's 

Charlotte  A.  Akin 

"...a  story  of  courage  and  fierce  tenacity 

in  the  face  of  personal  disintegration  

a  sensitively  wrought  memoir"" 
Spring  Hill  Review 
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'olitics  of  Exodus 

egaard's  Ethics  of  Responsibility 

■k  Dooley 

"Dooley's  work  will  provoke  much  beneficial  discussion 
in  Kierkegaard  circles  and  beyond  ...  Especially  valuable 
is  the  fact  that  Dooley  develops  the  comparison  here  at 
length,  rather  than  merely  juxtaposing  Kierkegaard  and 
Derrida,  and  then  running  before  the  bombs  explode." 

-  Vanessa  P.  Rumble,  Boston  College 

0-8232-2124-5  I  cloth  I  $40.00        0-8232-2125-3  I  paper  I  $20.00 
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om,  Prudence,  and  the  Human  Good 

By  Thomas  S.  Hibbs 

This  inquiry  approaches  Thomas  Aquinas's  ethical  thought 
in  terms  of  a  single  issue:  the  great  debate  on  antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages  concerning  the  rivalry  between  the 
active  and  the  contemplative  lives,  between  prudence 
and  wisdom  as  virtues  perfective  of  human  nature. 

0-8232-2043-5  I  cloth  I  $30  00  0-8232-2044-3  I  paper  I  $20  00 
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Rethinking  God  as  Gift 

Marion,  Derrida,  and  the  Limits  of  Phenomenology 

By  Robyn  Hofiief 

"Never  before  has  anyone  written  so  sharply  and  so 
judiciously  about  the  debate  between  Jacques  Derrida 
and  Jean-Luc  Marion  over  whether  a  gift  is  possible. 
...a  brilliant  contribution  to  the  'theological  turn'  in 
phenomenology;  a  clarification  of  its  ways,  an  exten- 
sion of  its  concerns,  and  a  recognition  of  its  limits." 

-Kevin  Hart.  Monash  University  Australia 
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Overcoming  Onto-Tlieology 

By  Merold  Westphal 

'Merold  Westphal  here  brings  together  his  discus- 
sions over  the  last  decade  of  how  Christianity  can  and 
should  engage  and  appropriate  post-modernism. 
Always  lucid,  probing,  and  intellectually  imaginative, 
sometimes  controversial,  often  compelling." 

--Nicholas  Wolterstorff.  Yale  University 
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Human  Identity  and  the  Ethics 
of  Killing 

John  F.  Kavanaugh.  S.J. 

"Challenging,  moving,  and  provocative." — Jean 
Bethke  Elshtain.  The  University  of  Chicago 
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The  Cost  of  Longing 

Maura  A.  Ryan 

"A  singular  contribution  to  the  literature." — 
Paul  Lauritzen.  John  Carroll  University 
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Modern  Catholic  Social  Documents 
and  Political  Economy 
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unites  them  is.  for  me.  one  of  the  great- 
est ot  man  els.  ot  significant  experi- 
ences." ^^  e  need  only  recall  the  o^  er- 
crowded  churches  and  chapels  of  Sept. 
1 1  and  thereafter  to  understand  what  he 
means. 

The  third  and  last  section  of  these 
essays  (apart  from  a  brief  after\\  ord)  is 
devoted  to  literature.  It5  rightful  place, 
perhaps — after  lite  and  religion?  .Milosz 
considers  a  number  of  authors  and 
trends.  He  rightly  sees  the  dark  under- 
current in  Robert  Frost's  ostensibly 
hi!k-A-  \  f^ult-  T.  S.  Fliot  V)r  hi- 


studied  intellecruaht}-  and  the  "dictatori- 
al power"  he  wielded  over  English  and 
American  poetn,-  for  a  ^enc-:ri'in.  He 
readily  admits,  however.  -  :  wrote 
mar\  elous  lines  of  verse. 

Not  surprisingly.  .Milosz"s  essay 
"Against  Incomprehensible  Poetr)  " 
positions  h;-  -  '  "ely  against  the  turn- 
ing of  poc:  an  into  a  substitute 
for  philosopn\  or  religion — all  will  suffer 
in  consequence.  It  was  originally  wxinen 
as  the  introduction  to  his  splendid 
anthology.  A  Book  of  Lu7?ii}ious  Things. 
and  underline-  a?ain  the  dualin'  of  all 
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.  !  iht  cr  The  naiiiriL'  oi  Hi-  hand-  and  teet.  and  tho-*?  rinal  tJirec  h->ur-  oi  tor- 
ment, enjinj  m  Hi-  de.-;th. 


Thie 


mmeniar.  ot  ii-'ur  world-renowxicd  expert-  m  then  Held-  will  ^tive  vou  the 
th.  r.  'Uji  unjcr-tandini;  it  i-  pti>fiHe  to  acquire  oi  the  rcalir.  ot  le>u-'  pa>- 
m  m  the  per-pe-tive-  ot  a  medical  examiner,  a  phv-ician  expcn  ..-n  ram.  a 
■nan  iind  an  archaci  >loei-t. 


,inL" 


vill  ever 


llj  V   'U  V 


ixr  ti 


under-tandini-  ■  -  wru 


■  enju' 
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1  copy:  S29.95 

rLU5.  iA  ^=  ^H;rriNo  -.\; 


DiSPONIBLE  EN  ESPANOL 


1-800-303-9595 

WW  \v.  trinitypictures.com 

Guarantee:  Lumpku  SaihiQLV.nr:  ,,r  Vnur  Money  Back  within  <iit  da\< 


things  human:  mind  and  body,  freeda 
and  necessit}'.  dread  and  re\erence. 
.Milosz  it  is  precisely  our  abilit}-  to  hj 
these  pairs  and  many  others  in  crea 
tension  simultaneously  that  makes 
human.  Reading  his  notes  on  Jos< 
Brodsky  near  the  end.  one  feels  that 
fou-^  '  "  ~:m  a  kindred  spirit,  w 
shi  ,  .  -tern  european  origins, 
into.vication  with  language  and 
grounding  in  Christianir\'.  Xo  won 
Seamus  Heaney  was  drawn  to  botl 
them  as  exemplar)-  poets  for  our  anxi 
vet  e.^dlilaratin^  age.  John  Bre 


notices 


Institute 

AQUINAS  INSTITUTE  OF  THEOLOGY  otters 

:imj:  ^u.\l\ier  ^tl  dies  ^e^siox  a 

SOLMER  PRE.\CHING  IXsTlTUTE 
those  wishing  to  ujxiare  their  . 
non.  renew  themselves  throug"  ;  ,:-  : 
or  refresh  their  homilenc  skills.  2002  fa 
includes  Zeni  Fox  and  RobcnJ.  Wicks.  Cb 
run  June  16-21  a.nd  2.^-28.  Ph:  (800)  9"-3 
e-mail:  3quinas@slu.edii:  wv™  .ai.edu. 

Pilgfrimacre 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE  May  26  - Jun 

2UU2;  a  PlLORIMACiE  in  uic  footsteps  oi 
Paul  and  the  pilsrnm  chtirch.  Thomas  E.  CI2 
S.J..  Catherine  .McIntvTe.  R.J..M..  Xorene  Q 
R.l.M..  Daily  Mass.  mrormal  presentir' 
Paul  and  earh  church.  Hagia  Sopho 
Mosque.  Qmnth.  Greek  cruise  and  rr..^.". 
Call,  write,  tix  or  send  e-mail  for  a  descrip 
flier:  Bcthanv  Retreat  House.  202  Count}"  Ri 
](>■.  P.O.  Box  lOO.v  Highland  .\UlIs.  10 
Ph:  (!s45i  '>28-221.v  Fax!  (84.>)  928-943":  e-r 
Lhevener@tronnemet.net. 

Positions 

ONE  aiLL-TIME  POSITION  IN  SYSTEMATIC  TH 

OGY  i.  >.M.i..-\I..nje!ein  >e:::;narv-.  ' 
L  nivcrsitv  of  Sl  .Man,  of  the  Lake-.Mimde 
Seminar} .  a  Roman  Cathohc  seminar}-  for 
preparation  ot  diocesan  priests,  is  seeking  tt 
one  full-nme  pjsiuon  in  the  Department  of' 
tematic  Thef)logv-.  Applicants  must  be  abl 
reach  masters-level  intrcxluctot}'  courses  in 
tematic  thcolog}  as  well  as  more  speciali 
elecnvts.  Applicants  should  have  successf 
completed  doctoral  studies  (S.T.D.  or  Ph 
with  concentration  m  theolog}'.  A  licentiat 
sacred  theolog}  1  S.T.L.  [in  the  case  of  a  Ph., 
and  some  leaching  experience  are  prefen 
-Applicants  should  also  have  a  record  of  ac 
participation  m  the  life  of  the  Roman  Catb 
Church  and  have  a  deep  s}Tnp)athy  for  its  f 
tradinon  as  well  as  a  commitment  to  the  - 
nar}"'s  m.ission  of  training  ditxresan  priests. 
salarv  v^all  be  commensurate  with  ex-penc 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  Feb 


-America  Januai-\- 21-28. 


i/e 


Duties  begin  Aug.  30,  :()()2.  L'.S.Al.L.- 
elein  Seniinarv  is  loaned  45  miles  iiDrtli- 
.f  Chicago.  111.' 

ppiicatioii,  curriculum  vitac,  graduate 
ript  (unofficial),  one  short  writing  sample 
tadon/l)0()k  chapter  or  article)  and  three 
of  reference  shoukl  he  sent  directly  to: 
lohn  (I.  Lodge,  The  Academic  Dean, 
elein  Seminar)'  of  the  L'ni\  ersity  of  St. 
of  the  Lake,  I'oOO  Lasi  M.iple  Avenue, 
elein,  11,  60060. 

«  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTOUTE  (Pal 
es)  are  looking  for  an  ASSC  XH.V  TI'" 
mOX  DIRECTOR  for  their  vocation 
The  .Associate  Director  is  responsible  for 
ing  the  vocation  office,  artentling  profes- 
meetings,  working  with  the  Pallottine 
ership,  planning  programs,  fostering  and 
ing  vocations  in  general  and  in  particular 
Pallottine  Sisters.  Requirements:  bache- 
I  legree  (preferably  theolog)-,  ministrw 
unications  or  equivalent),  willingness  to 
ibout  the  Pallottines  and  their  charism, 
to  helj)  itlentify  poa'ntial  members  for 
Ilottine  family,  abilit)'  to  plan  financially, 
il  computer  literacy.  Salary  negotiable, 
s  included.  Please  contact:  Sr.  Alichele 
TO,  St.  Patrick's  \'illa,  PO  Box  IIS,  Har- 
m'  10926. 

SAN  YOUTH  DIRECTOR.  \es|i()nsible  for 
eration  of  the  Diocesan  Youth  Depart- 
in  all  areas:  comprehensive  youth  and 
adult  ministr}',  youth  retreats  and  adult 
g.  Master's  degree  in  theolog\',  religious 
ion  or  related  field  of  ministn,-  with  three 
years'  experience  in  diocesan  administra- 
r  parish  ministry.  Deadline:  Feb.  15, 
Send  resume  to:  Director  of  Human 
rces,  Diocese  of  Buffalo,  7'>5  Main 
Buffalo,  m'  1420.^. 

laticals 

H"RY  TO  MINISTERS  SABBATICAL.  I ollou 
1  to  San  .Antonio,  l  ex.  "C^ome  aside"  to 
;flect,  rela.x  and  be  reneuetl  with  other 
id  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  liody 
.rit.  For  infomiation  write:  M.T.AI.  Pro- 
109  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  'I  X 
-6311.  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail: 
ost.eilu;  Web  site:  www.ost.eilu. 

y  posiiim 

H  OVDA  LEGACY.  Remembering  Robert 
'i'la  on  the  10th  /\nniversary  of  his 
'  I  lie.  Feb.  5.  Symposium  at  4:00  p.m.; 
I-  -.il  F.Licharist  6:15  p.m.  N.Y.U.  Catholic 
-I  Details  at  hovdameinorial.ori;.  RS\'P 
P    il)  to:  le:ii-\|ack@\'ah()o.(.dm. 

\  kshops 

It  'IRITUAL  EXERCISES  AND  CONTEMPO- 

W  CULTURE:    The  I  roublmg  (Question  of 

"  Mnuy,"July  19-21,  2002.  All  presenters 
"HI  for  their  international  work  on  the 

■I  I  V  Loyola  House,  Ignatius  Jesuit  Centre 

<  Ipli,  PO  Box  245,  ("iueliih,  ON,  Canada 

I  '.I".  Call:  (519)  S24-12SO,  ext.  266;  e- 

II  inola@sentex.net. 


Serving  the 
Priesthood 


The  Priests 

o  f  St.  Siilpice 

an  iiitc'riiational  association  of 
diocesan  priests  committed  to 
the  loi  iiialion  and  education  of 
seminarians  and  diocesan  priests, 
developing  vocations  for  a  multi- 
cultural Church  and  collaborating 
with  seminary  programs  in  the 
missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spirilual. 
inlelleetual  and 
pastoral  gifts 

to  join  our  ministry  to  priests 
and  seminarians. 


['lease  call,  write  or  e-inail: 

4IO-.^23-507() 

lulshaferCo'sulpicians.oig 

I  he  Director  ol  DiseeniiiienI 
.Sulpieian  Prmuieial  House 
fiM)H  Roland  Avenue 
Bullimore,  MD  21210 


New  ministry  for  tlie  new  wpri 


Pursue 

the  studies  and  take  the  actions  that  are 
crucial  to  an  evolving  Church.  Our  richly 
diverse  community  prepares  you  to  lead  on 
the  cusp  of  change,  where  faith  and  justice  meet 

■  Master  of  Divinity 

■  Master  of  Arts  (GTU  Common  MA) 

■  Master  of  Theologigal  Studies  (MTS) 


JESUIT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
at  Berkeley 

a  member  of  the  Graduate  Theological  Union 
1 735  LeRoy  Avenue  Berkeley,  CA  94709 
(800)  824-01 22 
(510)  549-5000 
Fax  (510)  841-8536 
E-mail:  admissions@jstb.edu 
www.jstb.edu 
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Lifebiood 

-  '-:i-'jb.5-  ".o  Rr,Bial.d  ]  .andfsir  fw  a 
tnoijzbifii!  ardck  abyiit  Db^-ervimi: 
:in  LnmiT  KiriH  jr.  Dsn'  b\-  ^isiriiii:  . 
blood  bflni  and  LTjntriiniiinH  Tiiat  m 
■vaiuabli:  of  commodjiDes:  rjne's  liteb 

i  ]Z''24/'0]  I.  Hi>  thouHtt?  ma}-  -w  ell  c 
mbctx:  to  lifa  aaioiL 

•Anns  'i^.  S 

\i  Works 

J  -a  2f  \irr\-  gratifiind  to  read  iht  ardi 
~7Virt>  "^^'inir:  ConfrStoons  of  a  Cad 
.^coboBc*  !  ]:/:4.'iJ]  1. 1  ba-x-t  been 
■»  orbns  "With  perioni  in  ^Zsurp  pr 
zraxni-  for  o^"i3■  ?0  ysari  now  and  n; 
beard  tbe  iamt  i;ton'  otct  and  o^ w 
ha^'ir  teen  pTTiijeg-ed  to  see  tne  mir 
of  ^.oL>rieT\'  and  serenii^k'  conae  mto ' 
bvej  of  per^onj.  m  At  prison  of  adc 
-'oru  ]  vv-ouJd  Jilie  to  stress  tie  poin 
that  .-ycobobcs  .\non}TDOiis  is  not  j 
SOUS-  :t  is  a  spinroa]  proHraio.  and 
IS  -^by  J-  lA  orks.  Unri]  tbe  addia  be 
to  be  open  to  a  "mgber  py«  er.~  it  i 
d]i5c-u]t  to  H'et  sol>er.  ]  bope  inat  ti 
srade  toucbes  main"  people,  espea 
those  su']]  s-ufierirLg  from  tne  diseas 
aJcoboliSTn  and  the  priests  and  min 
tiTS  -^"oriong  viirh  therrL  is  not 
perfect,  but  ]'  v  orks  if  }'ou  -vcork  it. 

Bssi'j.  Waliacs.  C 

-  ^      .  .i. 

'JbarJb  yoi:  i'.>T  T»rmiinir  "New  W~m 
Confessjrjnr  of  a  CsLnobc  .-Mcobobi 
']2C4'()]    H.a-.ijii;  recently  conva 
to  CathoJjLisin  after  12  }"eaj^  in  .\J 
Ym  alv  s}>  eairer  to  bear  bo-*"  feBcm 
m'eiTjbers  jiiieHrate  religious  h 
lTj  me]'  proHTajXis. 
Ir  iny  r.ran  case.  proMdsd 
"elcorr;!  and  GesTierateb' needed 
refuH^e  froir  an  isolated  bfe  of  "era  - 
as'i'.fStj'L'.sm'  an-d  immarxaH'eable  ^ 

^^  tshmr;'.'!!.  DC  TdOO'- 
::C'  tn.  ]]:  t-TTiail  . 

YOUR  WILL:  P'tLSt  't"ir-.l.t-T-  Amtrr 

vMULT-  -w-;!,  f.)'.:?  jfrii-i  rijt  it-  Aintncj 
tjL..  ]'.'('  ^^'tri.-  r'lTx  >-Lrttfi.  Ne-v  Tor. 
]  f,  10]  ^. 


ibuse.  A. A.  provided  my  tlrst  cxjio- 
to  ;ind  cncouraticmcnt  in  a  spiritu- 
■.  Over  time,  h()\ve\  cr,  I  believ  e  I 
imbed  to  a  similar  "A.A.-as-a-reH- 
■  detour  and  eventually  bit  a  sec- 
-|)iritual  "bottom" — this  time  in  an 
\c  psychotberapy  cult  claiming  to 
de,  k)r  a  fee,  a  "deeper"  \  ersion  of 
•based  recover;-, 
hese  bottoms,  though  pamful. 
enriched  my  reco\  er\'  and  decp- 
iny  faith.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
looking  tor  guidance  alontj;  the 
v()  1  hope  .\inerica  will  continue 
i^ider  articles  and  commentaries 
i  to  addictions  and  reco\  er\  . 

Scott  B. 
Winter  Park.  Fla. 

Creativity 

II  C;.  l.ane's  fine  article  on  "Biodi- 
\  and  the  Holy  lVinit\ " 

~/01)  would,  I  think,  be  even  finer 
'  me  change.  Lane  says  "The  more 
^  there  are  to  love,  the  happier 
i^."  That  maximizing  approach 
s  something  ot  the  artistiT  of  cre- 
( iod  creates  just  the  right  di\  er- 
lot  the  more  the  better,  bideed,  if 
tlcct  on  the  easy  creativit\'  of 
•>\  e  must  admit  that  this  creation, 
1  so  boggles  us  by  its  diversit\-, 
mother  qualit\'  of  confident  art: 
\  is  sjiare. 

Don  Brezine 
Fairborn.  Ohio 

3rdship 

--or  Belden  C.  Lane's  article, 
\  crsity  and  the  Holy  Trinit\'" 
'01),  is  a  man  elous  exposition  of 
iLolog}-  of  stewardship  (under- 

III  its  fullest  and  most  profound 
It  it  is  true  that  humankind  has 

isked  !))■  God  to  nurture,  share 
c  responsible  for  all  of  God's  cre- 
ha\  e  nmch  work  to  do  before 
l  eadv  to  render  an  account  of 
cwardship  on  the  last  da\-. 

Daniel  Conway 
Louisville.  Ky. 

>sary  Calculus 

I  always  find  the  Lthics  Xote- 
'ilumn  by  John  F.  Kavanaugh, 
structi\  e  and  |)ro\ ocatix  e,  and 
I  certainly  agree  w  irh  him  that 
i.uion's  response  to  the  vile  acts 
>t.  1 1  exhibit|s]  the  ethically  mod- 


Lenten 

Specials 


The  Passion 
of  .K'sus  (  hi  ist 

IhllHlUI  St  IlK'l.  (  .1'. 

'assion  narratives  of 
he  New  Testament. 
<  omnicniary  hislorv. 
.ncheoloijv  and  Je\o- 
iions. 

ffl42  SW.^)5 

Folkmin<j 
Jesus  C'hrht 

Vii  lDI-  Hncli^ltlllil.  (  .!' 

Prayers  lor  yrt)v\inc  in 
de\(>lion  ti)  Cbi'isl  s 
Passionand  Resurrec- 
tion. 


SUitions  of  the  Citoss 
for  Children 

I  III  ilk  I'crnilUi  ( 'ti\lr/i 
Childa-n  and  llicir  lami- 
lies  ualkini.'  tlv  Wav  ol 
the  Cross  \Mili  .Icsus. 
#2  IS  S2..S() 


New 


With  scenic  views 
of  Jerusalem 


The  V\a\  of  the  L'lxrss 

A  Kit  liiiril  Mali  film 
.\ciritilf(l  h\  V.  flfitii;l(iiitl.(  '.l'. 

The  video  explains  tlx;  his- 
tory I'f  the  licvotion.then 
lollows  the  fourteen  sta- 
tions through  meditations 
and  prasersr 

#21.^  siy.y5 


.\  \Na\  of  the  Cross 
Caniino  de  la  Cruz 

New  sell  MIL'S  iHr  the 
.Stations  of  the  Cross. 
Illustrations  from  the  ori^;- 
inai  ceramic  sculptures. 
25  rorS2.5() 
#166  Hnjilish 
#  1 67  Spanish 


Passionist  Press 
526  Monastery  Place 
Union  City,  NJ  07087 

Toll  free:  888-806-6606 
e-mail:  crossplace@cpprov.org 


Ml  Ilcllls  pills  p  h. 


r 
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WHAT  BETTER  TIME 
TO  STUDY  PEACE 

The  L'ni\  ersir\'  ot  San  Dicgt)  proudiv  announces  a  new  Master  of  .Arts 
program  in  Peace  and  Justice  Studies,  to  begin  .August  2002.  This 
one-year  degree  program  of  full-time  study  will  focus  on  international 
relations  and  conflict  resolution,  building  upon  ethics,  philosophy  and 
religious  studies. 

>-   Courses  will  in\oi\e  collaboration  with  the  new 

Joan  11  KroL  Institute  for  Peace  and  Justice  at  USH. 

>-   Applications  will  be  considered  startins;  Februarv  2002. 
Deadline  is  May  2002. 

^   Gandhi  Fellowships  will  be  awarded  to  students 
selected  tor  the  program. 

>■   C)ther  financial  aid,  including  loans,  ma\'  be  axailable 
to  tnost  students. 

It  v'ou  have  volunteer,  occupational  or  polic\-  experience  in  areas  \shich 
tocus  on  luiin.ui  rights,  economic  de\'elopmcnt  or  contlict  resolurion. 
you  ma\-  be  an  excellent  candidate  for  this  M.  .A.  program.  For 
intormation  and  application  forms  please  call:  USD 
Office  of  (iraduate  .Admissions,  (619)  260-4524.     '  • 


i[iivcr.*iity  c"^!  cSan  U\c^o 

5998  Alcala  Park 
.San  Diego,  CA  92110-2492 
www.sandiego.edu/gradmi,ss 
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We  are  not  (sorry  to  say) 

America  Online. 

We  are 
americamagazine.ora 


"Listen-with  the  ear  of  your  heart...for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgic\l  Studies 
Master  of  Dimnity' 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastor.\l  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 


Programs  dJ  academic 
excellence  Integrated  with 
preparation  for  spiritual  and 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  linlion 
scholarships  cmi liable. 


JL 


Saint  John's 


School  of  Thcoluj^-  •  Scminun' 
'  nllescMlle,  Minnesota  i(i321 


C  all  fo  r  inf  o  nna  tio  n 
or  hi  ochui  es  on: 

Certificate  in  Spiritual  Direction 

Four  year  siminicr  session 
with  distance  learning 
Fatrtleltl  Campus.  July  7-13 


i/ji/a    'ill  //:■' 


SlSl  I'.irk  \\crun..  I- .lirlk-lii.  C  I  (Ki4.i2-l(lllll 


St.  Jerome  School  ot  Scripture 

\  two  summer  certificate  program 
featuring  Rev.  Stephen  Doyle 

Fairfield  Campus.  Jul\  2  1-27 

Graduate  Studies:  2(>02 

Tuo  courses  featuring  Dr.  Klinor 
Ford  and  Dr.  James  Da\  idson 

and  stud\  abroad  m  (_)\tord.  Eimland 


203.371. 7S67    Fax:  203.36.S.47yS 
email:  reaps@sacrcilhc4irt.t.'du 
littp:''r<.-aps.saci'edlic:irt.edii 


crating  influence  [of]  just-war  theo 
I  must  demur  at  one  of  the  reason^ 
gives  for  sa\  ing  that  just-war  theor 
dubious  {12/10/01).  "Flave  any  war 
makers  e\  er  u  aged  what  they  thou| 
was  an  unjust  war?"  asks  Father 
Ka\  anaugh  rhetorically.  The  nearh 
uni\  ersal  belief  of  nations  at  war  th 
their  ow  n  cause  is  just,  but  never  tF 
cause  of  their  enemies,  is  apparenti 
the  auth(5r  a  sign  (jf  the  theory's  we 
ness. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  s 
a  phenomenon  parado.xically  suppo 
the  theor\-.  The  French  w  riter  of  rr 
ims  La  Rochefoucauld  once  said, 
"Fhpocris\-  is  the  tribute  that  nee  | 
to  virln.ie."  In  other  words,  just  as  n 
one  holds  an  opinion  and  yet  simul 
iieousK  maintains  that  this  same  o{ 
ion  is  w  rong,  st)  too  with  just  war.  ] 
Plato's  dialogue  Eiithyphro,  Socrate 
points  out  that  no  murderer  ever 
before  a  court  of  law  and  sa\'s,  "Yes 
committed  the  murder,  but  let  me 
an\-wav."  Rather  he  claims  that  mu 
as  such  is  w  rong,  but  that  he,  the 
defendant,  ditln't  ilo  it.  But  Socrate 
hardh"  meant  that  obser\  ation  to  se 
as  a  pretext  for  abolishing  punishm 
for  municr. 

F.\  en  Adolf  Hider  claimed  to  tl 
Reichstag  on  Sept.  1.  \'^B^K  that  tht 
Cierman  arm\  shot  back  at  Polish 
forces  111!  the  liorder,  thereb\'  trv'in 
lustih  before  world  ojiinion  his  inv 
sion  ot  that  hapless  countn'.  His  clf 
w  as  a  lie,  of  course.  But  his  lie  shou 
hardh  impK'  for  us  that  Poland  had 
just  reason  for  defending  itself;  nor 
should  we  sa\  that  CJreat  Britain  wj 
therein'  in  the  w  rong  for  declaring 
on  Ciermain'  in  accordance  with  he 
rrear\-  obligations  to  Poland.  In  oth 
w  ords,  the  reason  Father  Kavanaug 
cites  for  casting  doubt  on  just-war  t 
on  is  the  verv  reason  that  makes  it 
necessan'  calculus  in  all  moments  c. 
statecraft. 

Edward  T.  Oakes 
Denver. 

Religious  Culture 

In  his  letter  to  America  (12/17/01), 
Ronald  Jebaillv  asks:  "Do  we  need  t. 
reinteriiret  our  beliefs  to  allow  Musi 
into  our  reliu'ious  cix  ilization  and  cu 
rure,  as  we  did  with  the  jews?"  Mr. 
JebailK  's  question  appears  to  misuric 
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The  Catholic  Book  Club 
Is  online  at  americamagazine.org 
You  can  buy  a  book  online  using  Visa  or  iVIasterCard. 
Not  only  are  the  books  real  bargains, 
shipping  is  free. 
Also,  sign  up  for  the  free  Catholic  Book  Club 
monthly  e-newsletter. 


Oxford  Summer  School 
In  Religious  Studies 

Tuesday  6  August  -  Monday  19  August  2002 

WADHAM  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

A  unique  tippoitunity  to  join  a  small  ecumenical  ^R)up,  live  in  one  ot 
Oxtiird's  most  central  and  historic  colleges,  and  learn  from  the  most 
outstanding  scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford's 
distinguished  Faculty  of  Theology. 

PARTICIPANTS'  COMMENTS: 
"Far  and  away  the  hest  program  I've  ever  attended." 
'The  most  exciting  and  stimulating  two  weeks  imaginahle." 
"Tu-  most  significant  continuing-education  experience  1  have  ever  had." 
'Superb  lecturers,  a  wonderful  setting,  friendly  and  stimulating  fellow 
students  tar  suipassed  my  expectations.  Tliis  was  the  experience  of  a  lifetime." 
"One  ot  the  mt)st  enriching  and  enjoyable  experiences  ot  my  life." 
"This  oppi)rtunity  will  forever  be  among  my  fondest  memories. 
"An  untorgettable  'mountain-top'  experience." 


For  brochures  and  more  information  contact: 

Norma  Christensen,  820  Park  Ax'enue,  Box  A,  Worland,  Wyoming  82401 
Phone:  (307)  347-3836        E-mail:  moopsc@trib.com 

or 

Fernand  Beck,  Box  G,  Fordham  Preparatory  School, 
The  Bronx,  New  York  10458  Phone/fax:  (718)  884-6261 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

is  all  i\bou[  ACCESS 


•  iiccc'ss  to  a  speciali/ed  library  with  thousands  of  books,  videos.  aLidiotapos.  and 
Journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  ciccc.s.s  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  nutral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integratit»n. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultines  from  around  the  vvoiid. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportiuiities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 

For  infiiniuiliiiii.  please  ci'iiiael: 

James  J.  Gill.  S.  J..  M.D..  Director 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago.  IL  6061.^-5698 
Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (773)  684-81.54 
E-mail:  CISHS(3' AOL.COM 


The  2001-2002 
Msgr.  John  Portman 
Chair  in  Roman  Catholic 
Systematic  Theology  Lecture 


"Knowing  Christ  Crucified: 
Dark  Wisdom  From  The  Slaves" 

With 

Dr.  M.  Shawn  Copeland 


Monday,  February  11,  2002 
7:45  P.M. 
University  of  San  Diego 
Shiley  Theater 

For  infomiation  and  registration  please  call  619-260-4784 
or  e-mail:  \'ellaj  'a  sand1e20.edu 


in  saung  tha:  celibao.-  is  a  valid  lifesli 
But  that  is  true  onh"  for  those  who  h 
the  charism  of  celibac}'  and  who.  th 
fore,  choose  it  freely. 

(Rev.)  James  E.  S. 
Whitestone 

Read  the  Book 

Thanks  to  Richard  .\.  Blake.  S.J.. 
judging  the  book-mo\ie  by  its  pron 
rional  cover  in  "W  ild  About  Harn  " 
( 12/24/01).  Few  mo\"ies  could  have  Icj 
up  to  the  ad\  ance  for  "Harn'  Potter  tJ 
the  Sorcerer's  Stone."  My  wife  and 
\\  ere  fortunate  enough  to  bring  foui^ 
preteens  (and  another  set  of  parents 
see  the  mone.  and  the  consensus  of 
them  all  w  as  that  it  was  a  good,  enjo 
able  mo\ie.  Perhaps  most  encouragi 
gi\  en  a  choice.  e\  er\  one  preferred  c 
book. 

It  was  a  good  reminder  that  evei 
ver\"  good  mo\ie  cannot  replace  a  v€ 
good  book,  and  A  Is.  Row  ling's  book 
are  not  simply  good  children's  storic 
but  are  enjoyable  fiction  suitable  for 
adults  and  children  eight  and  older 
mo\'ie  promotion  was  big.  but  the 


without  guile 


Moving? 

Change  Yoi 
Address  Onlir 

1.  Get  your  moiling  lobe 

2.  Go  to 
americamagaziiie.org 

3.  Cfidc  on  ''subscription, 
at  top  of  page 

4.  Click  on  "Change  of 
Address/'  under 
customer  service 

5.  Follow  the  directions 


it  takes  3  to  4  weej 
the  time  you  notij 
us  of  your  change 
address  until  yo 
gazine  will  arrive  t 
your  new  addres 


I 
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Lilly  Endowment  Inc. 


eiie 


A  new  competitive  grants  program 


LILLY  1-;N1X)\VMHN"]-  INC.  invites  ans  nonprolii 

organi/.ilK  ni  coinniittrd  to  sup|-)( )rtini^  pastoral 

work  aiKl  prcparctl  to  c  reate  or  enhanc  e  a  lii,i>lv 

c|iialit\  pastoral  leadership  proL;rani  to  submit 

a  proposal  in  Sustaining  Pastoral  l:\cellenee,  a 

eonipetiti\e  -grants  proi^ram  ot  the  Hndow  inent. 

The-  ,L;oal  of  the  itro.i^rain  is  to  help  Christian 

pastors  pursue  opportunities  to  nourish  and 

sustain  their  ow  n  spiritual  lives,  promote  their 

on,L;oin,L;  inielleetual  ,qro\\th  and  nurture  their 

pa.storal  imagination  and  enerL;\ .  Lilly  l-ndowment 

ix'lie\es  ihal  there  is  a  delinite  link  between 

health  ot  pasior.s  and  the  \  iialit\-  ol  parishes  and 

(-Dn.iire.gations.  I  he  Laulow  ment  e.xpec  ts  that 

oppoituniiies  that  help  pastors  improse  and 

sustain  .l;oocI  ministries  w  ill  also  direeth'  contribute 

to  slrenLitheniiiL;  the  life  of  (.;hristian  eongivyations 

and  parishes. 

Qualilied  oroani/alions  include  theological 

schools,  colleges,  denomination.il  judic  ,itories, 

church  conleience  cvnlcrs.  ininisir\  cle\c'lopment 

centers,  congregations  ,incl  nonprotit  oigani/ations 

wiih  an  interest  m  the  ministry.  L:ach  organization 

ma\-  aj-^ply  loi-  a  grant  ranging  from  $250,000  to  ,$2 

million  to  be  used  ox  er  ,i  three-  to  fi\  e-ye.ir  period. 

(".rant  awards  will  total  appro\imatel\  .S25  million. 

Deadline  (or  submission  of  proposals  is 

June  15.  2002.  Cram  .iwards  will  be  announced 

bv  Oct.  L  2002. 

for  a  lull  desc  ription  of  the  progr.im, 

inc  luding  the  r.ition.ile,  eligibility 

re<|iiiiomenls.  ap|)lic  ,iti(  m 

pioc  c'cluies  .md  deadlines,  \  i.sii 

the  gi.iiil  progi.im's  Web  site  ,il         i    i  :  i 

'  !  \iH -AMI -a 

w  w  w  p,isior.ile\c  c-llence.oig.  *  ;  n  c  - 


the  word 


Keynoting  Discipleship 

Third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  January  27,  2002 

Readings:  Is.  8:23-9:3:  Ps.  27:  1  Cor.  1:10-13,  17:  Mt.  4:12-23 


The  Lord  is  my  life's  refuge:  of  u'hoiii  should  I  be  iifhiid?  (Ps.  27:1) 


SHF  W'Ol'LD  H  A\F  BFFX  n 
good  wom.in,'  the  .Misfit  said, 
'it  it  hail  been  someone  there 
to  shoot  her  every  day  of  her 
life'" — so  ends  Flannen'  (J'C^onnor's  cel- 
ebrated stor}  ".\  (Jocxl  Man  Is  Hard  to 
Find."  Like  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
and  the  parables  ot  jcsus,  O'C^onnor's 
often  grotesque  stories  shock  readers 
into  seeing  reality  in  a  new  way.  The 
stor\'  liegins  simjilv,  "  The  ( irandinothcr 
didn't  want  to  go  to  Florida,"  and 
recounts  the  car  trip  that  is  detoured  by 
the  grandmother,  who  w  akes  from  a  nap 
at  Foomsboro  and  promises  the  children 
a  \isit  to  an  old  plantation  with  secret 


panels.  I  he  reluctant  father  agrees 
and  takes  a  detour,  but  the  car  crashes 
and  turns  over  on  a  v\intting  dirt  road. 
Fhe  narrati\e  moves  from  the  comic  to 
the  tragic.  A  trio  of  escapeil  conv  icts  Ici 
by  the  ".Misfit"  comes  along  and  pro- 
ceeds  to  murder  the  tamil\-  (offstage,  as 
in  a  Cireek  traged)').  .As  she  realizes  that 
ileath  looms,  the  grandmother  becomes 
kind  antl  compassionate,  hnalK'  saving  to 
the  .Misfit,  "Why,  vou're  one  of  mv 
liabies.  You're  one  of  m\'  own  childreni" 
W  ithout  a  word  the  .Misfit  shoots  her 
and  praises  her  as  a  good  woman. 

jesus'  sav'ing,  "Repent,  for  the  king- 
tlom  of  hea\en  is  at  hand,"  carries  the 


same  urgency.  I  he  way  (lod  rules, 
about  to  be  revealed  in  Jesus,  presei 
life-and-death  situation  that  causes 
|)le  to  reconsider  their  lives.  This  ir 
proclamation  of  Jesus  anchors  one  r 
of  an  arch  that  extends  through 


The  first  "leach-yourself"  program  lo 
help  communicate  ivith  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audiii-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials 
oT.Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulan,  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass. 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  p;isloral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics 
of  relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans 

Developed  by  Rev  RomualdZanliiaorthe 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick.  New  burgh.  New  ^ork. 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarth>  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Nevvburgh. 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required  12  cassettes  (12  hr )  and  two  books 
of  1 48  and  1  1 2  pages.  $  1 9Q.  (CT  residents  add 
sales  tax)  Full  Uiree-week  monev-back  <zu;ir;ui- 
tec  (  all  toll-free  1-800-243-1234,  toll-free  fax 
l-S88-453-432'>,  {20})  453-Q794.  or  write  to 
place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  our 
new  52-page  li'hok  World  Ijjiigiiage  Catalog 
olferini!  courses  in  1 03  lanauases.  Our  29th  N  e;ir 


,.,,JcnWon  of  xour  efforts  .SiuJu.s 
The  laL' ioh^Cardma^^ 


auDiQ'PgRum^ 

THE  LAfMGUAGE  SOURCE 

Room  J  Kfs.  96  Broad  St.  Guilford.  C  I  (16437 
e-mail  R.1 1(15  (/  audioforum  com 


letters 

expectations  for  book  fi\  e  of  the  series 
have  only  been  increaseil. 

Joseph  Clean/ 
Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 

Happy  Hagrid 

What  is  an  appropriate  Christmas  gift  for 
a  6M-year-()ld  retired  school  teacher  who 
is  still  a  kill  at  heart?  .Answ  er:  the  re\  iew 
by  Richard  .\.  Blake,  SJ.,  of  "FIarr\-  Pot- 
ter" (12/24/01).  'Fhe  analysis  was  as 
expected,  but  much  more  as  well.  Father 
151ake  calls  the  movie  delightful  and 
charming.  So  is  his  writing. 

Fhe  reference  to  a  flock  of  non-union 
ow  ls  w  as,  for  me,  hilarious.  I  found  the 
last  jiaragraph,  negatix  e  and  |iositi\  e,  to 
stand  in  perfect  balance.  .\s  I  lagriil  roareil 
at  the  (^)uidditch  match,  "Well  donel" 

John  hiardiman 
Lake  Placid.  N.Y. 


Captivating  Prayer 

I  founil  Jern,  R\  an"s  artncle,  "Desirin 
Prayer"  (12/24/01),  captivating.  ,\s  a 
dent  in  the  Lay  Pastoral  Alinistn'  Ins 
rute  program  of  the  Diocese  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  personal  reflection  ( 
pra\'er  has  been  an  almost  continuou 
process  for  me  these  past  two  years, 
result  has  been  to  personalize  many 
jirax  ers  using  contemporary  languag< 
I'x  e  found  this  helps  me  to  be  more 
hocused  ami  sincere  in  my  dialogue  w 
Our  Lord. 

Bob  i 
Dunedin 

Heart  and  Beliavior 

In  his  essa\  on  jiriestlv  fraternity  (10/^. 
the  Rev.  James  Ciameau  erects  a  straw 
figure  from  generalizations  derived  fn 
sketchy  anecilotal  evidence  and  then 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articl' 
America  s  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  public 
in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  ini 
the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Amer 
editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be 
ed  for  length  and  clarity. 
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•el  of  Matthew  to  Jl-sus'  conclutling 
•ursc  to  his  discipics.  I  he  master 
ns  sudclcnly  to  punish  carousing 
ms  (Alt.  25:41-51);  the  10  i)rides- 
s  do  not  ha\e  lime  to  l)u\  oil  to 
iisli  their  lamps  am!  hear  the  onn- 
iirds.  "1  do  not  know  you."  The 
iiuiig  and  the  end  of  the  (iosjiel 
1  the  crisis  i)rought  hy  the  presence 
)d's  reign,  warning  that  "it  ma\'  he 
te!" 

epentance  is  not  sim|ily  an  emo- 
a  feeling  of  sorrow.  It  means  taking 
)nd  look  at  our  lives.  As  apjialling  as 
been  the  murder  of  innocent  peo- 
1  recent  months,  and  as  ghastly  as 
le  murders  1)\  the  "Misfit,"  events 
unimon  our  nation  to  a  "second 
at  our  values  and  lives.  Fragedv 
rash  are  onK  click  ot  the  T\' 
te  control  awav,  and  the  world 
lunit)'  often  becomes  the  disposal 
vlichael  Amaladoss,  S.J.,  comment- 
1  these  pages  (12/10/01)  on  how 
ion  can  address  world  conflict, 
d  that  religion  must  challenge  the 
ces  and  values  that  undergird  social 
lonomic  structures  and  can  toment 


1  s  it  down,  oversimplifying  the  com- 
t.  hallenges  to  developing  fraternitv 
I  u  diocesan  priests.  He  appears  to 
i  h  "united  presbyterate"  with  "com- 
I   cclesiology,"  whereas  in  the  world 

leal  church  each  can  and  has  e.xist- 
1    liniit  all  the  elements  of  the  other, 
r  1\  fraternity,  being  a  relationship  of 

I  and  yet  flawed  indi\iduals,  hap- 

wily  when  we  ordained  priests  con- 
.1  .  work  together  at  it.  And  that  is  far 
I    I  matter  of  heart  and  beha\n'or  than 

(I  ami  theologA'. 

(Rev.)  Jim  Kuhns 
Spokane.  Wash. 

0  lent  Prayer 

e  ding  the  notice  in  Signs  of  the 
1^(1 1/5),  "Celibacy  is  Major  Reastjn 

lest  Resignations":  I  disagree.  The 
I.  l  eason  is  a  lack  of  pra\'er  that  is  cou- 

.ith  taith  in  CJod's  capabiliU'  to 
y  then  one  in  chastit}'.  Oh,  celibacy  is 
H  rhice  reason — as  are  others — but  a 
t  I  confident  jiraver  is  behiml  it  all. 

John  C.  Moms,  M.D. 
Onnda.  Calif. 


injustice.  I  le  proposed  that  e\er\'  crisis, 
e\en  the  crisis  of  'VI  1,  is  an  ()p|)ortunif\ 
and  concludetl,  "In  short,  v\e  neetl  a  con- 
version." What  a  strange  combination  of 
voices  calls  out  to  us:  the  "Misfit";  Jesus, 
who  often  does  not  fit  in  with  |)eople's 


expectation;  and  a  learned  Indian  the<)lo- 
gian  who  has  often  sent  ripjiles  of  con- 
cern through  the  hierarchy  What  tloes 
this  con\ersion  iinoKe?  Sta\'  tunetl  as 
the  journev  through  Matthew  's  ( iospel 
con  tin  ues. 


Fourth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A), 
February  3,  2002 

Readings:  Zeph.  2:3:  3:12-13:  Ps.  146;  1 
Cor.  1:26-31:  Mt,  5:1-12 

Consider  your  awn  ailling,  brothers  ninl 
sisters  (I  Cor  1:26) 

Tl  II-  llks  I  ( )i  AIM  II II  w's  five 
great  discourses  begins  with 
an  elegant  ami  poetic  set  of 
blessings  on  those  specialh 
faxored  by  (ioil.  The  first  four  sjieak  of 
pa.ssive  sufferers,  the  poor,  the  mourn- 
ers, the  gentle  but  strong  (meek)  and 
those  starving  ami  thirsting  for  justice. 
Keep  in  mind  that  Cdiristian  "meekness" 
is  not  a  divinely  sanctioned  theolog)'  of 
Casper  Milquetoast,  since  Moses  is 
described  as  the 
the  strength 
that  comes 
from  nonxio- 
lent  commit- 
ment. 

The  second 
set  praises 
those  activeh' 
engaged  in 
responding  to 
Cjod,  people  of 
integrity  (clean 
of  heart),  the 
merciful  (a 
major  theme  of 

Matthew),  peacemakers  and  those  who 
are  persecuted  in  the  quest  for  justice, 
even  it  the\'  ilo  not  achieve  it.  Both  sets 
significantly  end  with  a  concern  for  jus- 
tice. 

In  describing  those  attitudes  and 
actions,  which  bring  Cod's  blessing,  I 
have  used  "justice"  rather  than  "righ- 
teousness." The  latter  suggest  i)ersonal 
piety  and  represents  a  religious  patois 
that  limits  the  impact  of  the  Beatitudes. 
Imagine,  for  example,  a  "Righteousness 
Department,"  or  a  ".Minister  of  Righ- 
teousness." "Justice"  evokes  rather  the 
Old  Testament  motif  ot  imlividuals  and 
a  communitv  who  arc  in  proper  rela- 


meekest"  of  men.  It  is 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Centuries  before  tfie  "Misfit."  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  urged  retreatants  facing 
a  Significant  life-cfioice  to  ask  what  ttiey 
would  do  if  tfiey  were  at  the  point  of 
death.  Pray  about  Jesus'  summons  to 
change  of  heart  in  similar  fashion. 

•  Pray  in  gratitude  for  those  who  have 
guided  you  along  the  way  of  the  Beati- 
tudes. 

•  In  prayer  compose  a  series  of  beati- 
tudes that  should  characterize  Christians 
today. 


tionshi|)  to  (Jod  and  neighbor.  This  is 
possible  because  ot  (iod's  gift  manifest 
in  the  liberation  from  T.gypt  and  in  the 
Sinai  covenant.  The  Beatitudes  take  up 
again  the  great  |irophetic  concern  for 
justice  and  also  anticipate  the  final 
words  of  Jesus,  w  hich  tieclare  "the  just" 
blessed  again,  because  the\  respondetl  to 
the  sufferings  of  their  neighbors  (Mt. 
25:.n-45). 

.\nother  problem  in  interjireting  the 
Beatitudes  is  a  ratlical  eschatological 
reading.  The  first  and  last  Beatitudes 
promise  the  kingilom  to  the  poor  and 
those  persecutetl  for  justice,  and  the 
others  speak  of  a  future  reward  that  jxir- 
allels  the  attitudes  of  those  blessed:  the 
nonviolent  meek  will  inherit  the  land, 
and  the  merciful  will  receive  mercy.  The 
future  tlimension  is 
clear,  but  it  is  not  nec- 
essarily an  otherworld- 
1\'  future.  For  Matthew 
the  arrival  of  Jesus  and 
his  jiroclamation  of 
(iod's  kingdom  creates 
the  comlitions  by 
w  hich  the  world  can  be 
changed.  The  promise 
to  the  jioor  in  spirit 
and  those  w  ho  are  per- 
secuted for  justice,  that 
the  kingtlom  of  heax'en 
is  "yours,"  might  lietter 
lie  translated  as  "{)n  vour  side"  or  "for 


The  Ciospel  totlay,  last  Sunday  and 
this  coming  Sunday  leai.1  us  cjuietK'  into 
a  Lenten  journe\'  of  coinersion  and 
renewal.  The  dispositions  and  actions 
jiraised  today  by  Jesus  provide  an  alter- 
nate \ision  to  contemporan-,  destructive 
attitudes  and  trends.  Paul  realized  this 
w  hen  he  said  that  (iotl  chose  the  foolish 
ami  weak  of  this  world  to  shame  the 
w  ise  ami  the  strong.  .Are  Jesus"  praises 
and  Paul's  declarations  really  too  much 
h)r  a  contemporary  church  to  believe? 
We  give  thanks  that  Lent  comes  every 
year.  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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A  Jesuit  VI 


Of  Many  Things 


How  DO  ^oL  g(i  about 
learning  Spanish  in  New 
York  Cit\'  if  you  live  in  a 
parish  where  most  parish- 
Hjners  speak  only  that  language?  The 
question  led  ine  to  enroll  in  a  solidly 
useful  program  sponsored  by  the 
Archdioeese  of  New  York.  It  meets 
three  hours  each  week,  and  though  far 
ft"om  fluency,  I  now  manage.  Listen- 
ing to  the  Spanish  language  news  each 
morning  on  the  radio  has  also  helped. 
A  third  help  for  learning  Spanish, 
though,  is  reading  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage version  of  the  .\lar\'knoll  maga- 
zine, Revista  Maryknoll  (vvww.man'- 
knoll.com).  I  have  been  following  it 
for  several  years,  usually  during  m\ 
subw  a\'  ride  to  .\merica  I  louse.  Pub- 
lished almost  monthly,  it  contains 
brief  stories  about  Mar\-knoll  mission- 
ers  and  others  v\  ho  work  among 
some  ot  the  poorest  people  of  the 
world. 

Since  my  work  at  Ajnerica  focuses 
on  various  aspects  f)f  social  justice, 
however,  the  stories  soon  took  on  a 
more-than-language  meaning  for  me, 
because  some  ot  the  issues  thev  cover 
are  also  ones  I  follow  .  A  recent 
Revista  Alaiyknoll  article,  for  exam- 
ple, deals  with  AIDS  in  Zimbabwe. 
IIa\  ing  traveled  there  myself  with 
(Catholic  Relict  Ser\ices,  I  could  res- 
onate u  ith  the  piece's  description  ot 
the  devastating  impact  ot  the  disease 
f)n  every  aspect  ot  that  country's  tiailv 
life.  1  had  e\en  \  isited  the  hospice  tea- 
turetl  in  the  article  and  had  walked 
through  one  ot  i  I.u  are's  e\ er-expantl- 
ing  cemeteries. 

/Xnother  frequent  theme  concerns 
the  struggles  of  immigrants.  A 
issue  shows  the  lO-foot-high  steel  wall 
that  now  runs  for  many  miles  along 
the  Alexican-U.S.  border.  The  wall 
has  led  desperate  Mexican  and  ( lentral 
y\merican  immigrants  to  seek  other 
crossing  points  into  dangerous  desert 
areas  where  huntlreds  have  tlieil  of 
ex]30sure.  The  l)ishop  of  Las  Ciruces, 
N.M.,  I^cardo  Ramirez,  is  qu(Jtetl  as 
saying  that  the  wall  stands  as  "a  sym- 
bol of  exclusion,  mistrust  anil  isola- 
tion." Now,  with  fears  of  terrorism 
heightened  since  Sept.  1 1 ,  this  sense  of 
exclusion,  misQust  and  isolation  has 
become  more  acute — not  only  on  the 


southwestern  bortler,  but  on  all  our 
borders. 

Llunger  is  another  source  of  suffer- 
ing that  the  magazine  often  docu- 
ments. One  November  number  (I  have 
kept  all  my  back  copies  for  periodic 
language  review)  shows  on  its  cover  a 
Bangladeshi  adolescent — so  emaciated 
that  his  arms  and  legs  seem  mere 
sticks,  and  the  bones  ot  his  rib  cage 
push  out  against  their  paper-thin  cov- 
ering of  tlesh.  "\Miat  does  this  photo 
mean  tor  us?"  the  cover  caption  asks, 
as  a  reminder  that  Nox'ember — the 
month  of  1  hanksgiving  in  the  L'nited 
States — is  traditionally  a  time  when  w  e 
celebrate  that  holiday  primarily  b\-  an 
ox  erabundance  of  food.  'I'he  editorial 
rightK'  describes  the  cover  photo  as 
shocking,  chociiiitf.  It  concludes  b\' 
stressing  that  the  world  lacks  a  sense  of 
human  solidariu*  strong  enough  to 
lead  us  to  an  equitable  division  ot 
resources  that  would,  it  shared,  be 
enough  tor  all. 

Both  editorially  anil  in  its  brief  but 
perceptive  articles,  much  ot  Revista 
.Marv  knoll's  co\  erage  documents  not 
onh"  the  siifterings  ot  poor  and  often 
exploited  people,  but  also  Ciospel- 
based,  grass-roots  responses  that  can 
address  it  in  healing  and  justice-orient- 
ed w  a\  s.  Thus  one  of  its  more  fre- 
quentlv  useil  words  is  dcstifio,  "chal- 
lenge," the  kind  that  has  stirred  into 
action  the  man\'  laypeople  and  reli- 
gious (not  just  Alan'knollers)  w  hose 
work  the  magazine  highlights. 

ImplicitK  ,  the  message  is  that 
hunger  can  be  reduced  and  e\en 
elinunateil.  just  talk  to  the  Rev.  Dave 
Beckmann,  president  ot  Bread  tor  the 
World,  it  \()u  need  to  be  convinced. 
And  terrorism  notw  ithstanding, 
inunigrants  ilesene  to  be  treated 
more  justly  than  they  are  now.  As  tor 
AIDS,  it  the  rich  countries  ot  the 
world  were  willing  to  hel|)  more  gen- 
erousK'  in  ensuring  a  vMder  distribu- 
tion of  life-exteniling  medications, 
the  devastation  ot  AIDS  could  be  sig- 
nificantly lessened  as  the  search  con- 
tinues tor  a  vaccine.  WTiat  is  needed 
is  the  faith-based  iletermmation  to  let 
these  and  other  similar  challenges 
motivate  us  to  take  the  kinds  of  steps 
that  could  lead  to  needed  and  lasting 
change.     George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Hitorial 


Vashington 
ind  the 
iichools 


OR  ITS  FIRST  174  YEARS,  the  federal  government 
was,  as  one  writer  put  it,  only  a  benevolent  spec- 
tator of  what  the  states  were  doing  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  public  schools.  In  some 
cases,  not  much  was  done.  As  late  as  1914,  sLx 


J'  them  states — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
5j  th  Carolina  and  Texas — had  no  compulsorv-  education 

Wlien  Ly:idon  B.Johnson  pushed  dirough  the  1965  Ele- 
1  itary  and  Secondary'  Education  Act  (E.S.E.A.),  the  federal 
^,  emment  began  playing  an  active  role  in  what  was  going 
c!  or  not  going  on,  in  the  nation  s  public  schools.  Lideed, 
]  ^!dent  George  W.  Bush,  like  his  two  immediate  predeces- 
S|  .,  has  said  he  wants  to  be  an  education  president — an  aspi- 
re m  not  entertained  by  Wiishington  or  Lincoln. 

A  year  ago,  Mr.  Bush  announced  his  "blueprint  for 
si  Dol  refonn."  He  called  for  a  national  testing  progi'am  to 
s  rthe  pursuit  of  academic  excellence  in  all  public  schools; 
\\  expressed  special  concern  for  children  in  malfunctioning 
I  an  schools,  and  he  proposed  $1,500  vouchers  to  provide 
ij  matives  for  the  children  in  the  worst  of  those  failing 
5!  ools.  That  voucher  plan  was  a  minor  and  limited  item, 
i  by  its  very  presence  it  recognized  the  existence  and  effec- 
tj  ness  of  nonpublic  schools. 

In  December,  after  much  wheeling  and  dealing, 
<l  tigress,  by  large  majorities  in  both  houses,  passed  an  edu- 
t  on  hill  that  is  the  latest  of  the  periodic  reauthorizations 
i{  uired  for  continuance  of  the  E.S.E.A.,  which  was  last 
uthorized  in  1994.  Since  die  measure  includes  some  of  his 
1  proposals,  Mr.  Bush  professed  himself  gratified  when  he 
:j  led  it  on  Jan.  8.  All  the  same,  he  could  not  have  been  hilly 
''  sfied.  Chester  E.  Finn  Jr.,  a  knowledgeable  observer  who 
-  iin  assistant  secretary  of  education  during  the  Reagan 
I  S,  said:  "This  bill  is  to  the  president's  original  proposal  as 
"ger  King  is  to  a  five-star  restaurant."  He  gi'anted, 
lugh,  that  it  is  a  "modest  improvement  over  current  law." 
Mr  Bush  admits  he  has  not  yet  read  the  text  of  the  new 
.  and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  legislators  have  either — it 
IS  to  1,200  pages.  But  with  the  help  of  extensive  analyses 


hke  the  one  in  the  Jan.  9  issue  of  the  periodical  Education 
Week,  interested  citizens  can  obtain  an  ovei-view  of  the  law's 
diree  principal  offerings:  money,  prodding  and  exhortation. 

The  law  audiorizes  $26.5  billi(jn  for  fiscal  2002,  an  $8 
billion  increase  over  the  previous  year.  It  appears,  however, 
that  die  appropriations  bill  will  actually  allot  $22  billion, 
which  is  about  what  the  president  requested.  Inner-cit\' 
schools  will  receive  a  larger  share  of  these  funds  than  they 
have  up  till  now,  but  sadly  the  voucher  plan  has  been 
scrapped.  Private  school  students  can,  however,  qualify  for 
certain  remedial  and  reading  programs. 

Expansive  goals  are  set,  but  not  the  means  for  reaching 
them.  By  the  academic  year  2005-6,  annual  tests  in  reading 
and  math  will  be  required  for  all  students  in  grades  3  to  8.  It 
is  left  to  the  50  states,  however,  to  design  and  administer 
these  tests  and  to  report  the  results  when  and  it  they  get 
around  to  it.  Schools  are  told  that  to  be  eligible  for  federal 
dollars  they  must  make  progi'ess  toward  academic  excellence 
within  die  next  12  years  a'nd  have  qualified  teachers  in  every 
classroom  within  the  next  lour  years. 

That  amounts  to  an  exhortation.  Since  federal  money 
accounts  for  only  about  7  percent  of  the  public  schools'  bud- 
get, states  may  feel  no  pressing  need  to  comply  with  the  new 
law.  Representative  John  A.  Boehner,  die  Ohio  Republican 
who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Education  Committee,  points 
out  that  when  the  E.S.E.A.  was  reauthorized  in  19<H,  states 
were  supposed  to  implement  it  by  legislation  of  their  owii, 
but  only  1 1  or  1 2  states  did  so. 

UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION,  States  have  primaiy  responsibility  for 
education,  but  it  is  now  clear  that  the  national  government 
has  a  supplementary  part  to  play.  To  take  one  example:  with- 
in the  states  there  are  huge  differences  between  expenditures 
for  schools  in  wealthy  suburbs  and  those  in  poor  cit\'  neigh- 
borhoods. At  least  SLX  state  supreme  courts  have  held  that 
these  differences  constitute  a  violation  of  their  state's  consti- 
tution. But  nothing  much  has  happened.  W'idiout  beha\-ing 
like  an  overbearing  Big  Brother,  Congress  needs  to  find 
ways  of  promoting  a  reasonable  and  substantial  compliance 
with  its  own  funding  mandates  and  also  of  making  sure  those 
funds  go  to  places  where  money  can  really  help. 

Wishington  is  in  a  position  to  identify  nationwide  prob- 
lems like  the  failures  of  urban  schools.  But  it  should  monitor 
the  programs  it  sets  up  to  see  which  ones  actually  work  and 
desei-ve  continued  support.  Finally,  Congress  should  spend 
more  money  on  education  than  it  currendy  does.  No  doubt 
$26.5  billion  seems  a  tidy  sum.  It  will  go  only  so  far,  how- 
ever, in  a  world  in  which  an  Enron  could  in  2000  produce 
$101  bilHon  in  revenue. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Marchers  Come  to  Washington  to 
Tell  'The  Truth  About  Abortion' 

In  the  shadow  of  the  \\  ashington  Mon- 
ument, tens  ot  thousands  of  marchers 
gathered  to  hear  a  diverse  collection  of 
political  and  religious  leaders  speak 
about  one  goal.  "W'e  are  here  to  tell 
America  the  truth  about  abortion,"  said 
Nellie  dray,  fountler  ot  the  annual 
March  for  Life.  At  the  29th  annual 
(jbsen  ance  of  the  L  .S.  Supreme  (Court's 
decision  legalizing  abortion.  President 
Bush  spoke  to  the  marchers  \"ia  tele- 
phone from  West  \'irginia,  where  he 
was  visiting  a  manufactnjring  plant  to  talk 
about  the  econom\'.  "This  marks  30 
years  of  marching  for  life,  a  great  exam- 
ple of  an  inspiring  conimimient,"  he 
said.  "Ever^  bod}-  there  believes,  as  I  do. 
that  e\"eni"  life  is  \  alual)le."  he  continued, 
"that  our  societ}'  has  a  responsibiliu"  to 
detend  the  xiilnerable  and  weak,  the 
imperfect  and  even  unwanted,  and  that 
our  nation  should  set  a  great  goal — that 
unborn  children  should  be  welcomed  in 
life  and  prf)tected  in  law  ." 

Vatican  Ratifies  U.N.  Convention 
Blocking  Biological  Weapons 

I  he  X'atican.  citmg  a  new  glol)al  danger 
since  Sept.  1 1.  has  ratified  a  U.X.  con- 
\  ention  prohibiting  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  biological 
w  eapons.  The  Biological  W  eapons  Con- 
vention, drafted  in  19"].  has  been  rati- 
fieti  b\-  more  than  150  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  But  last  vear  the 
Bush  atlministration  rejected  a  draft 
international  protocol  that  would  have 
put  v  erification  and  enforcement  mea- 
sures m  place.  After  recently  ratihnng 
the  L  .N.  con\  enrion,  the  HoK'  See  left  a 
statement  with  L'.S.  authorities  under- 
lining the  need  to  promote  "practical 
implementation"  ot  its  pro\isions.  the 
Witican  said. 

A.C.LU.  Report  on  Conscience 
Clauses  Draws  Catholic  Reaction 

C^atholic  leatlers  strongh'  objected  to  a 


new  report  that  claims  women's  li\  es  are 
put  at  risk  by  conscience  clauses  that 
permit  Catholic  hospitals  to  refuse  to 
perform  certain  medical  procedures  on 
religious  grounds.  The  report  by  the 
.American  Ci\il  Liberties  L'nion's 
Reproductive  Freedom  Project  was 
released  on  Jan.  22.  the  29th  anniversan- 
ot  the  Roe  \".  Wade  decision  legalizing 
abortion.  Titled  Religious  Refusals  and 
Reproductive  Rights,  the  report  said,  ".As 
more  hospitals  are  managed  by  religious 
entities  and  more  states  adopt  broad 
refusal  clauses  allowing  health  care 
providers  to  deny  treatment  on  the  basis 
of  religious  or  moral  objections,  more 
women  are  harmed  and  more  physicians 
iind  themselves  thwarted  in  their  efforts 
to  care  tor  their  patients." 

U.S.  Ambassador  Urges  China  to 
Release  Bishop,  Others 

1  he  L'.S.  ambassador  to  C^hina  has 
urged  C^hina  to  release  a  bishop  and 
several  others  on  humanitarian  and 
medical  grounds.  .Ambassador  C^lark 


Randt  made  the  appeal  on  Jan.  2 1  a; 
luncheon  meeting  in  Hong  Kong, 
where  he  talked  about  L  .S. -China  fl 
tions. 

The  event  was  sponsored  bv  the  A 
Societ}-  and  the  .American  Chamber 
Commerce,  reported  L'C.A  Xews. 
Randt  noted  L'.S.  President  George 
Bush's  "grave  personal  concern"  ove 
the  case  of  Hong  Kong  businessman 
Lai  Kwong-keung.  who  was  arrested 
Fuqing  in  .May.  Lai  was  arrested  for 
allegedly  attempting  to  smuggle  16.1 
Bibles  to  mainland  China,  but  reprn 
ediy  was  charged  under  an  anticult  i 
that  could  lead  to  the  death  penalt}'. 
Randt  also  asked  tor  the  release  of  a 
Catholic  bishop,  James  Su  Zhemin  o 
Baoding,  who  reportedh'  is  in  poor 
health. 


U.S.  Paved  Way  for  Vatican  Norr 
on  Sex  Abuse  Crimes 

I  he  \  atican's  new  worldwide  norms 
tor  criminal  procedures  in  the  churcf 
handling  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors  b\ 
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I  ,ts  .iru  i  cmark;il)l\  similar  to  s|)eci.il 

1  IS  the  L  .S.  bishops  pushed  tof  ami 
\c(l  in  the  199()'s.  The  world's 

1  ips  learned  of  new  X'atican  norms 
inner  through  a  letter  from  the 

u  .111  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
e  Faith  explaining  their  content. 
|anuar\-  an  intormed  X'atican 
.e  said  that  the  doctrinal  congrega- 
mtends  to  allov\  the  U.S.  bishops 
iiitinue  following  the  special  U.S. 
IS  w  ith  regard  to  di<jcesan  priests 
jed  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors,  but 
J.S.  priest  in  a  religious  order  faces 
an  accusation,  his  case  will  be  han- 
under  the  new  Vatican  norms. 
U.S.  norms  grew  out  of  concern 
le  part  of  the  nation's  bishops  that 
:  aspects  of  church  law  sharply  lim- 
:heir  ability  to  deal  adequately 
some  priests  who  had  sexually 
;d  minors.  [The  Signs  of  the 
;s  on  America's  Web  site, 
.americamagazine.org,  gives  exam- 
af  the  similarity  between  the  two 
)f  norms.] 


T  nam  Bishops  Present  Upbeat 
U  }rt  on  Church  Life  to  Vatican 

1  jctings  during  Januar\'  v\  ith  X'atican 
f  als,  Vietnam's  bishops  presented 
1'  most  upbeat  report  in  decades  on 
h  h  life  in  their  country.  In  the  past 
V  ears,  Vietnam's  church  member- 

I  i.is  grown  by  more  than  14  per- 
ind  some  dioceses  have  mf)re 

r   1\  vocations  than  they  need,  the 
i^  \)s  said.  And  though  thev  said  Viet- 
a  .  C.ommunist  government  still 
J'  I.  ts  many  areas  of  church  activit}', 
ii  ishops  cautiously  hailed  what  thev 
It  d  as  recent  signs  of  an  increase  in 
-1  Dus  freedom.  In  fact,  they  said,  this 
a  le  first  time  all  the  bishops  were 
!  cd  to  come  to  Rome  for  their  five- 
-  iJ  liinina  visits.  In  past  years,  the 
o  iiment  denied  e.xit  visas  to  some  of 

II  shops. 

e  it  Priest  to  Fill  in  at  EWTN  for 
^11;  g  Mother  Angelica 

Ii  :  Pac\\'a,  S.J.,  who  taught  at  the  Uni- 
-1  V  of  Dallas,  is  taking  on  a  permanent 
•l  t  the  Eternal  Word  Television  Net- 
0  w  hich  will  include  filling  in  for  the 
ill  .Xlotlier  Aigelica.  Mother  Angelica, 


7S,  remained  in  fair  condition  at  a  l>uin- 
ingham,  Ala.,  hos])ital  after  suffering  a 
stroke,  her  second,  on  Dec.  24. 

Doctrinal  Congregation  Examines 
Issues  of  Eucharist,  Natural  Law 

I  he  X  atican  s  (Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  I'aith  is  setting  its  sights 
on  two  new  themes  suggested  by  Po]")e 
John  Paul  II:  the  theolog\'  (jf  the 
Kucharist  and  the  weakening  of  "natural 
law"  in  contemporary  society,  a  top  X'at- 
ican official  said.  The  themes  were 
among  a  number  of  topics  discussed  at 
the  congregation's  plenary  session  at  the 
X'atican  from  Jan.  15  to  Jan.  IS.  The 
congregation's  members — cardinals, 
archbishops  and  bishojis  ft^om  around 
the  vNorld — also  reviewed  the  way  the 
congregation  has  dealt  with  theologians 
when  investigating  their  work  for  possi- 
ble errors  or  misinterpretations. 

Before  the  meeting  the  secretan,'  of 
the  congregation,  Archbishop  Tarcisio 
Bertone,  said  that  the  main  dangers  in 
theological  research  today  are  in  two 
areas:  correctly  interpreting  sacred 
Scripture,  a  task  that  he  said  cannot  be 
removed  from  the  context  of  faith;  and 
the  relationship  between  theology  and 
the  church's  teaching  authority,  or  mag- 
isterium.  "There  exists  the  tendency  to 
remo\  e,  I  would  say  to  obliterate,  the 
magisterium  of  the  church.  The  magis- 
terium  is  an  important  element,  an 
inescapable  point  of  reference,  which  is 
essential  for  theological  research  and 
theological  teaching,"  he  said. 

The  archbishop  said  theologians  are 
called  upon  to  work  together  with  the 
"teachers  (jf  the  faith" — the  pope  and 
bishops  in  comnnmion  w  ith  him.  7  he 
theologian's  task  is  to  help  deepen  the 
church's  understanding  of  certain  argu- 
ments, but  without  denying  or  ignoring 
the  magisterium,  he  said. 


Cardinal  Apologizes  for  Priest  Sex 
Abuse,  Sets  Zero-Tolerance  Rule 

.■Xt  a  press  conference  on  Jan.  9,  Cardinal 
Bernard  F.  Law  of  Boston  apologized  for 
past  sex-ual  abuse  of  children  by  priests 
and  said  his  archdiocese  is  committed 
"to  a  zero-tolerance  policy"  on  such 
abuse.  "Any  priest  known  to  have  sexual- 
ly abused  a  minor  simply  will  not  func- 


tion as  a  jiriest  in  my  wa\'  in  this  arch- 
diocese," he  said.  ,'Xlthough  Mas- 
sachusetts exempts  clergy  from  its 
mandator)'  reporting  law  on  allegations 
of  abuse  against  a  minor,  (Cardinal  Lav\ 
announced  "a  new  archdiocesan  police- 
that  will  mandate  all  clergy,  employees 
and  volunteers  to  report  \to  ci\  il  authori- 
ties] an\'  allegations  of  abuse  against  a 
minor....  In  particular,  this  mandateel 
reporting  would  include  ail)'  knowledge 
of  abuse  learned  by  a  priest  outside  f)f 
the  sacrament  of  [lenance  or  through 
spiritual  counseling." 

John  Cicoghan,  a  defrocked  priest  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  accused  of 
molesting  more  than  130  children,  was 
found  guilty  on  Jan.  IS  of  indecent 
assault  and  battery  on  a  lO-year-old  boy. 
In  addition,  he  faces  a  second  trial  in  late 
F'ebruan'  on  charges  of  rajiing  a  minor. 

Liturgical  Reforms  Need  Reform, 
Says  Cardinal  Ratzinger 

Fhe  head  of  the  X'atican's  doctrinal  con- 
gregation told  a  French  newspaper  it  was 
time  to  "reform  the  reform"  of  the  litur- 
g'\-  matle  during  the  Sec<jnd  X'atican 
Council.  XX'hile  the  reforms  had  brought 
"mail)'  l:)eautiful  things,"  the  liturgy 
shoukl  return  to  more  traditional  prac- 
tices, said  Cardinal  J(_)seph  Ratzinger, 
head  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Faith.  "To  help  people  live 
the  liturg)'  to  the  fullest,  we  must  guard 
them  against  temptations,"  (Cardinal 
Ratzinger  said.  "The  desire  for  creativit}' 
in  the  liturgy  has  been  fostered  1)\  a  wish 
f(jr  self-expression  among  communities. 
Many  people  are  complaining  that  no 
two  Masses  are  alike  and  asking  w  hether 
a  Catholic  liturgy  any  longer  exists,"  the 
cardinal  told  La  Croix,  a  F'rench 
Catholic  dail\-. 

He  said  he  was  concerned  that  the 
"grandeur  of  the  church"  would  be  lost  if 
a  more  traditional  ajiproach  did  not 
return  to  the  liturg\'.  "I  am  obviously  for 
X'atican  II,  which  has  brought  us  many 
beautiful  things.  But  to  declare  it  insur- 
passable  and  to  judge  unacceptable  all 
reflection  on  what  we  should  retrieve 
from  church  history — this  is  a  sectarian 
attitude  I  cannot  accept,"  the  cardinal 
said. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 


Illuminations 

^Grappling  too  deliberately  for 
too  long,  even  with  the  most  deeply 
important  kinds  of  concerns,  is 
counterproductive.' 


A XV  F(30L  KNOWS  that  a 
person  is  not  deiined  by  his 
or  her  possessions.  Far  more 
important  and  interesting 
than  what  belongs  to  me  is 
the  question  of  what  I  belong  to — that  is. 
What  am  I  attached  to?  For  the  Chris- 
tian, it  comes  down  to  the  question: 
What  attachments  keep  me  from  follow- 
ing Jesus  more  fullv? 

As  we  know,  the  ideal  in  our  faith 
and  many  others  is  detachment.  But  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  what  this  means  for  me 
now — as  father,  husband,  son,  brother, 
homeowner,  neighbor,  friend.  Let's  face 
it:  I'm  attached  to  this  world,  no  matter 
how  much  I  reiect  its  folly  and  ephemera. 
Isn't  that  true  of  most  of  us?  .And,  finding 
ourselves  attached,  what  then- 

To  belong — as  distinct  ft-om  hauns 
belongings — is  a  basic  human  desire.  I 
ne\  er  took  a  vow  to  be  detached,  but  the 
profession  tjf  my  faith  is  an  implicit  will- 
ingness— is  it  not? — to  uproot  and  so 
where  Gfjd  leads  me.  At  another  rime  in 
my  lite  this  was  not  a  troubling  matter, 
but  an  altogether  inspiring  one.  Some- 
thing has  changed — call  it  midlife  con- 
senatism,  spiritual  torpor  or  failure  to 
love  God  w  ith  all  my  heart,  soul  and 
mind.  At  what  point,  I  find  nnself 
achingly  asking  myself  and  Cod,  does 
failure  to  toliow  (Christ  constitute  failure 
as  a  (ihrisrian?  At  what  point  does  condi- 
nonal  Chrisrianir\-  cease  to  l)e  C^hrisriani- 
t\-  at  all? 

WTien  I'm  being  honest  with  m\  selfi 
1  find  these  questions  frighteninsj  and 
intimidadng.  And  since  I  don't  believe 
(iod  is  a  hanester  f)f  fear,  I  know  I  must 
be  doing  something  wrong,  allowin<i 
some  basic  and  obnous  truth  of  my  faith 
t(j  escape  m\-  attention.  It's  called  distrac- 


tion and.  needless  to  say,  comes  in  mam- 
forms.  But  attachments,  while  thev  can 
be  distractions,  are  not  all  bad.  Whatever 
and  whoever  else  we  believe  we  are,  we 
are  earthly  creatures,  and  the  identiu"  and 
roles  we  have  here — no  matter  how 
impermanent — give  shape  and  substance 
to  life  as  we  know  it.  The  world  is  God's 
gift  to  us,  not  his  snare.  Thus  while  life's 
evanescence  tempers  its  value,  that  ven' 
same  qualit}-  can  concentrate  the  mind 
and  lend  a  certain  intensit}-,  even  ursenc\- 
to  the  relationships  and  joys  we  cherish 
most.  This  is  why,  for  instance,  it's  natu- 
ral to  fear  and  dread  estrangement  from 
one's  child  or  spouse  more  than  from 
God:  God  isn't  going  an\"vvhere. 

Depending  on  one's  circumstances, 
renouncing  all  attachments  and  taking  up 
the  cross  can  sound  noble,  extreme,  pre- 
posterous and  nothing  more  or  less  than 
exactly  what  every  putative  Christian 
//nisT  do.  At  one  time  in  mv  life  I  felt 
strongly  attracted  to  \oluntar\-  po\ert\- 
and  the  Hfe  of  a  radical  (i.e.,  literal)  fol- 
lower of  Christ.  The  pull  was  made  all 
the  more  powerful  b\-  the  \  er\-  fact  that 
such  a  life  would  require  me  to  repudiate 
most  of  the  personal  and  professional 
decisions  I  had  hitherto  made.  Much  of 
what  I  had  been  pursuing  on  an  interper- 
sonal and  intellectual  level  assumed  a 
tri\ial  cast.  On  ever\-  le\el  that  mattered 
most — spiritual,  religious,  human,  politi- 
cal— it  was  the  purest,  most  righteous 
decision  I  could  ever  make.  .Anything  less 
than  full  commitment  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  choosing  self  o\  er  other,  com- 
fort over  service,  the  world  over  the 
Way. 

I  wTcsded,  I  sought  die  counsel  of 
an  older,  wiser  friend,  who  introduced  me 
to  the  concept  of  illuminations.  Here's 


the  gist  of  it.  Even-  choice  of  an\ 
quence  that  we've  made  goes  into  ni. ; 
us  w  ho  we  are:  each  represents  a  biti 
by  which  we  cross,  stream  by  stream,  j 
somethmg  and  someone  new.  It  doe, 
mean  we  leave  behind  the  old;  or 
contran,-,  at  any  given  point,  we  cai 
and  imderstand  ourselves  as  the  pre 
of  all  those  choices  that  have  led  us  t( 
moment,  not  randomly  or  haphaza 
but  in  a  most  meaningful,  revealing 
Those  choices  can  be  seen  as  illun 
rions  of  who  we  are.  Of  course,  w< 
more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  ded 
we  ha\-e  made  along  the  wa-^-.  and  al 
point  the  potential  for  a  radical  brea 
decision  setting  us  on  an  entirely 
course — is  part  of  our  makeup.  But  si 
consideration  ought  to  be  made  in  lig 
all  prior  illiuninations. 

The  concept  of  illuminat 
reminds  us  to  trust  the  work  of  the  S 
no  small  feat  when  one  feels  the  vvi 
of  hea\-\-  questions  about  matters  o 
soul.  It  also  urges  us  to  "loosen  our 
met,"  to  use  another  expression  o* 
older,  wiser  friend.  In  other  words,  ti 
pHng  too  deliberately  for  too  long,  ' 
with  the  most  deeph  important  km' 
concerns,  is  counterproductive.  Ill 
lead  us  into  a  spiritual  cul-de-sac.  Ina 
of  gaining  revelation,  we  can  en 
navel-gazing,  which  mav  be  the  ' 
foolhardy  attachment  of  all. 

To  be  sure,  material  comfort- 
and  do  keep  me  ft-om  practicing  a  \ 
and  more  authentic  Christian  faitl 
does  being  a  father,  husband,  bn 
friend  and  so  on.  The  fact  is.  I  i 
attachment.  Some  of  the  ven'  thint:- 
come  between  me  and  pure  Christ 
represent  choices  I  ha\-e  made  bec.i 
want  t(j  belong.  Longing  for  Gou 
desiring  to  be  a  Christian  of  um 
qualit}-  are  feelings  that  seemed  to 
more  namralh  before  I  was  as  attach 
b(jth  to  people  and  to  things — as 
now.  The  old  fire  is  no  more.  \V 
ha\e  to  discern  is  not  so  different 
the  question  e\-er\-  follower  of  Jesu 
always  before  him  or  her:  not  so  r 
w  here  did  God  go  and  how  can 
back  there,  as  how  is  God  revealing 
self  to  me  now-,  in  all  this? 

Illuminations  aren't  alwavs  brigl 
Thomas  J.  McC. 
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Marianella 

a  centre  for  study  and  renewal 

PASTORAL  MINISTRY 

A  renewal  proi^raiiiiiie  for  people  in  niinisfry 

17  February-16  May  2002;  15  September-12  December  2002 

9  March-5  June  2003;  14  September-11  December  2003 

ianella's  three-month  renewal  programmes  offer  the  best  of  contemporary  Cathohc  scholarship  in 
s  that  are  both  personally  enriching  and  pastorally  useful. 

programmes  are  designed  for  priests,  religious  and  lay  ministers  who  are  seeking  a  sabbatical  that 
notes  personal  renewal,  theological  updating  and  the  development  of  pastoral  skills. 

iules  offered  include:  prayer  and  spirituality,  Celtic  spirituality,  scripture,  prayer  and  worship,  theolo- 
f  marriage,  women's  voices  in  theology,  christology.  justice  and  development,  moral  theology  in  pas- 

I  practice,  healing  and  reconciliation,  eucharist,  ministry,  church,  a  Myers-Briggs  workshop,  compas- 
i  for  self  and  others,  a  transitions  workshop,  handling  diversity  and  disagreement  and  stress 
agement. 

programme  also  includes  outings  to  places  of  historical  and  spiritual  significance  and  a 
3-day  field  trip  to  Belfast. 

Cost:  €4,200  (including  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  €400) 

PASTORAL  COUNSELLING 

Counselling  skills  for  people  in  nn'nisfry 

30  June-26  July  2002;  29  June-25  July  2003 

ntensive  four-week  residential  course  for  those  working  in  situations  which  require  basic  counselling 
s.  The  course  presents  an  overview  of  the  counselling  profession  and  enhances  a  person's  capacity  to 
n  to  and  empathise  with  others. 

II  group  training  in  counselling  skills  and  extensive  use  of  video  recording  and  supervised  playback 
I  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

course  normally  includes  presentations  on  pastoral  counselling;  personality  disorders;  working  with 
ps;  co-dependency;  listening  and  empathy;  the  life  stages;  addiction  counselling;  HIV  and  AIDS 
iselling;  relationship  counselling;  working  with  families  and  children;  sexual  abuse;  communication 
'een  women  and  men;  suicide;  understanding  eating  disorders  and  counselling  gay/lesbian  clients. 

Cost  €1,200  (including  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  €120) 


APPLICATIONS  AND  ENQUIRES  TO: 
SEAMUS  ENRIGHT  CSsR  OR  ANNE  HUGHES,  THE  MARIANELLA  CENTRE 
75  Orwell  Road,  Dublin  6,  Ireland 
Tel:  (353-1)  406  7100;  Fax:  (353-1)  492  9635 
E-nriaM:  info@marianella.ie;  Web  site:  www.marianella.ie 
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Dialogue  is  a  sign  of  strength. 


Christ  Among  the 
Rehgions 

-  BY  AVERY  DULLES  - 


TUF  RELATIONS  BFTW  FFN  the  various  religions  of  die  world  have  often 
been  hostile,  and  in  many  places  the\'  remain  so  today.  When  we  pick  up 
the  daily  newspaper,  we  can  hardly  avoid  reading  about  conflicts 
between  Jews  and  Muslims,  between  Muslims  and  Hindus,  between 
Hindus  and  Sikhs  or  between  Muslims  and  Baha'is.  All  of  these  faiths 
ha\'e  at  one  rime  or  another  clashed  with  Christianit\^  C^hrisrianit)',  for  its  part,  has  also 
contributed  more  than  its  share  to  interreligious  tension  and  warfare.  C>hrisrians  have 
persecuted  Jews  and  have  fought  holy  wars  against  Muslims.  Within  C^hristianit}'  there 
have  been  internecine  wars,  especially  betv\  een  Protestants  and  (Catholics,  but  sometimes 
also  with  Eastern  Orthodox.  Struggles  of  this  kind  continue  to  rage  in  Northern  Ireland, 
for  example,  although  it  would  be  unfiiir  to  describe  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  belligerent 
in  that  conflict  since  its  authorities  have  disapproved  of  \'iolence  on  either  side. 

CARDINAL  AVERY  DULLES,  S.J.,  is  the  Laurence  J.  McGinley  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Society  at  Fordham  University.  Bronx,  N.Y.  This  article  was  originally  delivered  as  the 
Laurence  J.  McGinley  Lecture  on  Nov.  7,  2001. 
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,,,rhe  present  armed  intervention  in  Afghanistan  is 
I  etinies  described  as  a  religious  war.  This  interpretation 
i  I  the  whole  false,  hut  it  contains  a  grain  of  truth.  Vrom 

I American  standpoint,  there  is  nothing  we  are  less 
•ested  in  than  a  war  against  Islam.  Our  own  nation  is 
I  titable  to  Muslims,  who  constitute  well  over  a  million 
I  s  inhabitants.  They  enjoy  full  freedom  of  worship 
ughout  North  America  and  Western  Europe.  A  new 
ide  would  gain  no  support  from  any  major  power  in 
West  and  would  certainly  not  receive  the  blessing  of 
stian  religious  authorities.  Our  quarrel  with  Osama 
Laden  has  to  do  only  with  his  politics  of  violence, 
:h  does  not  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  tenets  of 
en  tic  Islam. 

rem  the  Arab  side,  religion  is  part  of  the  picture,  but 
lim  extremists  such  as  bin  Laden  seem  to  be  working 
•.nds  that  are  cultural,  political,  ethnic  and  economic 
IT  than  exclusively  religious.  Thev  resent  the  power  of 
United  States  and  its  allies,  which  they  perceive  as 
jant  and  brutal.  Even  more  fundamentally,  they  are 
!led  by  what  they  perceive  as  the  culture  of  the  W^est. 
r  quarrel  is  not  primarily  with  Christianity  as  a  reli- 

but  much  more  with  what  they  regard  as  the  loss  of 
ion  in  the  West:  its  excessive  individualism,  its  licen- 

practice  of  freedom,  its  materialism,  its  pleasure-lov- 
;onsumerism.  They  see  this  hedonistic  culture  as  a 
It,  since  it  exercises  a  strong  seductive  power  over 
A  young  people  in  the  traditionally  Islamic  societies  of 

Africa  and  other  continents. 

'this  analysis  is  correct,  globalization  might  be  seen  as 
I  iderlying  cause  of  the  conflict  in  Afghanistan.  Mod- 
neans  ot  travel  and  communication  bring  together 
res  that  have  developed  in  relative  autonom\'  in  dif- 
t  regions  of  the  earth.  The  encounter  produces  a  kind 
Iture  shock,  especially  in  nations  that  have  not  gone 
igh  the  gradual  process  of  industrialization  and  mod- 
ation  that  occurred  two  centuries  ago  in  the  West. 
Ihristians  of  North  America  and  Western  Europe 
by  now  grown  accustomed  to  rubbing  shoulders  with 

Muslims,  Hindus,  Buddhists  and  members  of  practi- 

every  other  religion  that  can  be  named.  Where 
gration  is  taking  place  on  a  large  scale  and  modern 
ts  of  communication  are  generally  available,  no  reli- 
is  any  longer  in  a  position  to  claim  exclusive  domina- 
of  a  region  and  shelter  its  faithful  from  contact  with 
■  faiths.  Like  it  or  not,  most  of  us  are  destined  to  live 

eiigiously  mixed  society  that  includes  people  of  many 

and  of  no  faith  at  all. 

oi  Models 

0  his  reason  we  have  to  discuss  the  ways  in  which  dif- 
■r  t  religions  can  relate  to  each  other.  I  should  there- 
el  ary  4,  2002  America 


fore  like  to  propose  a  typology  consisting  of  four  possible 
models:  coercion,  convergence,  pluralism  and  tolerance. 

The  first  model,  coercion,  predominated  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  human  history.  In  most  periods  of  his- 
tory, political  authorities  have  wanted  to  enforce  unity  of 
religion  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  and  to  com- 
pel the  populations  of  subject  peoples  to  adopt  the  reli- 
gion of  the  conqueror.  The  Roman  Empire  for  a  time 
accepted  religious  pluralism,  but  the  emperors  soon 
began  to  insist  that  divine  honors  be  paid  to  themselves. 
They  consequently  came  to  persecute  religions  like 
C.hristianity,  which  refused  such  worship.  When  the 
empire  adopted  Christianity  as  its  official  religion,  the 
emperors  began  to  enforce  Christian  orthodo.xy  and  per- 
secute all  other  religions,  including  dissident  forms  of 
(Christianity'.  1  he  pattern  of  a  single  religion  for  a  single 
state  remained  normative  until  early  modern  times,  even 
after  the  Reformation.  1  he  terrible  wars  and  persecutions 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  were  largely  brought  about 
by  the  assumption  that  every  state  must  have  only  one 
religion,  that  of  its  ruler  (cuius  regio  eius  religio). 

In  this  situation,  wars  between  states  frequently 
became,  under  another  aspect,  wars  between  religions. 
The  Crusades  vividly  illustrate  this  fact.  Although  the 
Europeans  are  usually  depicted  as  the  aggressors,  much  of 
the  military  action  was  in  fact  defensive.  The  Turks  had 
conquered  Syria,  North  Africa  and  large  portions  of 
European  soil,  including  Portugal,  Spain  and  southern 
France  and  parts  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  in  the  West, 
and  the  Balkans,  present-day  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary  in 
the  East.  The  advance  of  the  Turks  meant,  of  course,  the 
extension  of  Islam  as  a  religion,  and  their  retreat,  more 
often  than  not,  meant  the  Christianization  of  the  territo- 
ries they  had  lost,  as  can  be  seen  from  15th-century 
Spain,  which  expelled  all  Jews  and  Muslims  who  did  not 
convert  to  Christianity. 

In  the  present  situation  of  the  "global  village,"  this 
coercion  model  is  difficult  to  maintain.  As  a  result  of  the 
bloody  "wars  of  religion,"  Europe  and  the  United  States 
learned  the  lesson  that  the  cost  is  too  great.  From  the 
perspective  of  Christian  theology,  it  is  indefensible  to  try 
to  convert  people  by  the  sword.  Protestants  and  Catholics 
alike  have  learned  that  adherence  to  the  faith  must  be  a 
free  and  uncoerced  act.  Past  efforts  to  force  conversions 
have  served  to  discredit  religion  and  have  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  indifferentism  and  irreligion. 

True,  there  are  still  rulers  in  the  world  who  seek  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  faith.  They  are  both  troublesome 
neighbors  and  threats  to  global  peace.  From  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  their  coercive  policies  must  be  disapproved. 
In  time,  I  suspect,  they  will  come  to  recognize  that  their 
policies  are  mistaken.  For,  as  I  have  said,  modern  means 
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of  travel  and  comniunicaticjn  make  it  very  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  different  reUgious  communities  in 
every  region  of  the  globe.  Although  authoritarian  govern- 
ments may  resist  the  penetration  of  other  faiths,  as  they 
are  doing  in  some  Muslim,  Hindu  and  Buddhist  regions 
today,  the  l)arriers  will  ultimately  be  pierced  and  will 
crumble.  Sooner  or  later,  populations  that  have  been 
compelled  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  rulers  will 
demand  freedom  to  make  conscientious  choices  and  testi- 
fy to  their  sincerely  held  convictions. 

In  spite  of  setbacks,  the  tide  of  histoiy  has  been  run- 
ning in  favor  ot  religious  treeilom.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
not  able  to  enforce  its  atheist  ideology  beyond  the  span  of 
70  years.  Religious  coercion  sundves  only  in  nations  that 
have  come  late  t(j  modernity.  It  is  promoted  bv  extremists 
who  sense  that  desperate  measures  are  needed  to  save 
their  theocratic  vision  of  the  state. 

The  second  model  for  relating  the  religions  to  one 
another  is  one  oi couvcrgoiCL'.  On  the  ground  that  the  reli- 
gious impulse  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  peoples,  some 
scholars  c(Mitend  that  the  religions  agree  in  essentials  and 
that  their  differences  are  superficial.  In  the  1970s  John 
Hick,  among  others,  contended  that  the  religions  could 
agree  on  the  basis  of  theocentrism,  recognizing  their  dif- 
ferences about  the  means  of  salvation  as  culturally  rela- 
tive. But  theocentrism  is  not  a  satisfactory  platform  for 


dialogue  with  the  many  religions  that  are  polythci 
pantheistic  or  atheistic.  Even  faiths  that  are  clearly  th 
tic,  such  as  Judaism,  Islam  and  Christianity,  are  unwill 
to  surrender  their  convictions  regarding  the  way  to  G 
whether  it  be  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Koran  or  Je 
Christ. 

A  number  of  scholars,  abandoning  the  theocen 
idea  of  religious  convergence,  have  recently  turne 
what  they  call  the  "soteriocentric"  model.  All  religic 
they  maintain,  agree  that  the  purpose  of  religion  is  to  \ 
salvation  or  liberation,  which  they  understand  in  differ 
ways,  perhaps  because  of  the  variety  of  cultures.  By 
logue  about  liberation,  it  is  presumed,  they  could  o^ 
come  their  mutual  divisions. 

The  basic  premise  of  these  convergence  theorie 
that  all  religions,  at  least  in  their  differentiating  featu 
are  human  constructions — faltering  attempts  to  articu 
the  holy  and  transcendent  mystery  by  which  human  e 
tence  is  encompassed.  This  theoiy,  however,  runs  coui 
to  the  official  teaching  and  historic  identit}'  of  the 
gions  and  meets  with  resistance  on  the  part  of  religioi  d: 
mintletl  people,  who  contend  that  their  specific  fait 
true,  even  that  it  is  divinely  revealed.  Christians  hold  i 
central  doctrines  of  their  own  faith,  such  as  the  Trii 
antl  the  Incarnation,  belong  to  revelation  and  cannot 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  achieving  some  putative  rec 
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ition.  Jews  adhere  passionaleK  to  the  Law  ot  Aloses 
to  ral)l)inic  tradition.  AlusHnis,  for  their  part,  regard 
Koran  as  the  final  revehition  of  CJod  and  look  to 
lammad  as  the  greatest  and  last  of  the  prophets.  Sote- 
Dgy  is  a  point  of  division,  hecause  the  reHgions  vehe- 
itly  disagree  about  the  way  to  salvation.  Soteriocen- 
n,  therefore,  is  no  more  promising  than  theocentrism 
remedy  for  disunion. 

The  third  model  of  religious  encounter  is  that  of  pliiral- 
By  this  I  mean  not  simply  the  fact  of  religious  plurality', 
the  view  that  it  is  a  blessing.  The  contention  is  that 
religion  reflects  certain  aspects  of  the  divine.  All  are 
ially  true  but  need  to  be  supplemented  and  counterbal- 
d  by  the  elements  of  truth  found  in  the  others.  1  he 
istence  of  all  overcomes  the  errors  and  limitations  of 
taken  alone.  As  the  fourdi-century  rhetorician  Sym- 
lus  maintained  in  his  debate  with  St.  Ambrose:  "It  is 
)ssible  that  so  great  a  mysteiy  should  be  approached  by 
road  only."  This  approach  has  a  certain  appeal  for  rela- 
;s,  who  maintain  that  the  human  mind  cannot  attain 
:tive  truth,  and  that  religion  is  an  expression  of  merely 
ective  feelings.  But  it  will  not  appeal  to  orthodox 
vers,  who  hold  that  the  doctrines  of  their  religion  are 
n  :tively  and  universally  tine.  Christianity  stands  or  falls 
le  claim  that  there  really  are  three  persons  in  God  and 
:el  the  second  of  them,  the  eternal  Son,  became  incarnate 


in  Jesus  Clhrist.  (christians  gladly  admit  that  there  are  ele- 
ments of  truth  and  goodness  in  other  religions,  but  they 
continue  to  insist  that  God's  revelation  in  Christ  is  intend- 
ed to  be  transmitted  to  all  peoples.  C>ommitted  Jews  and 
Muslims  likewise  regard  their  religions  as  divinely  revealed 
and  reject  any  attempt  to  put  all  religions  on  the  same 
level.  This  negative  response  does  not  of  course  mean  that 
members  of  different  religions  have  nothing  to  learn  from 
one  another.  Christianity  has  developed  over  the  centuries 
by  entering  into  contact  with  a  great  variety'  of  philoso- 
phies and  religions,  which  have  enabled  Chrisdans  to  find 
implications  in  their  own  faith  that  they  would  n<jt  other- 
wise have  recognized.  Chrisrianity  grows  like  an  organism 
that  takes  in  food  ft^om  the  environment  in  which  it  finds 
itself  and  assimilates  that  food  into  itself.  It  does  not  admit 
the  validity  of  doctrines  and  practices  that  run  counter  to 
its  own  self-understanding.  As  we  shall  soon  be  seeing,  dia- 
logue can  increase  the  mutual  respect  of  the  different  reli- 
gions, but  experience  gives  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  all  religions  are  equally  good 
and  tine.  On  points  where  they  contradict  one  another,  at 
least  one  of  them  must  be  wrong. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  fourth  option,  which  I  call  tolcr- 
ntioii.  Toleration  is  not  the  same  thing  as  approval, 
although  it  normally  includes  a  measure  of  approval.  We 
tolerate  things  that  we  find  less  than  acceptable  because 
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v\c  find  ourselves  unal)le  to  suppress  them  or  because  the 
suppressi(jn  would  itself  be  evil.  In  the  18th  centur\',  the 
principle  ot  tolerance — as  expressed,  for  example,  in  John 
Locke's  famous  Letter  Cuiiccriniig  Tolenince — came  to  be 
generally  accepted  in  many  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
That  principle  was  also  fundamental  to  the  American 
experiment  in  ordered  freedom.  From  the  beginning  we 
had  in  this  nation  a  great  variet}'  ot  Christian  denomina- 
tions that  regarded  one  another  as  mistaken.  The  Ameri- 
can political  settlement  did  not  require  them  to  approve 
of  each  other's  doctrines  and  practices,  but  it  did  insist 
that  they  avoid  any  effort  to  coerce  the  members  of  other 
denominations  to  agree  with  them.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  religious  scene  has  become  increasingly  diverse.  It 
contains  many  more  varieties  of  Christianity  than  were 
originally  present.  In  addition,  the  nation  has  welcomed 
to  its  shores  multitudes  of  Jews,  Muslims,  Buddhists  and 
Hindus.  With  rare  exceptions,  all  ot  these  religious 
groups  live  peaceably  together,  not  interfering  with  one 
another's  teaching,  life  and  worship.  The  American  exper- 
iment has  worked  well  enough  to  offer  a  possible  model 
for  the  glcjbal  international  communit}'  that  is  currently 
experiencing  its  birth  pangs. 

Tolerance  in  Church  Teaching 

.Althou'di  the  term  "tolerance"  has  not  been  extensively  used 


in  (Catholic  official  teaching  during  the  past  50  years,  ih 
fourth  model,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  one  that  best  cohere 
widi  die  doctrine  o\  die  magisterium.  Pius  XII,  in  an  impoi 
tant  address  in  l'>53  (CV  Ricsic),  stated  that  in  die  world  con 
munit\'  dien  coming  into  being,  the  C^atholic  (Church  vvoul 
not  expect  to  have  a  pri\ileged  position  or  to  be  recogiii 
as  die  established  religion,  it  would  ask  onl\-  that  the  van^ 
religions  be  allowed  fiill  freedom  to  teach  their  own  belie 
and  practice  their  owTi  faidi.  The  Second  \atican  Council  i 
its  "Declaration  on  Non-(]hristian  Religions"  and  its  "Dc( 
lararion  on  Religious  PVeedom"  endorsed  this  model  as  sui 
able  for  indi\  idual  nation-states. 

Vatican  II  explicitly  renounces  the  use  (jf  any  kind  < 
coercion,  vyhether  ph\'sical  or  moral,  in  order  to  bring  od 
ers  into  the  Catholic  told.  It  taught  that  the  religious  tic 
dom  of  all  citizens  and  religious  communities  should  be  rci 
ognized  and  upheld,  even  in  commonvyealths  that  gi\ 
special  recognition  to  some  one  religion  ("Declaration  ( 
Religious  Freedom,"  No.  6).  I'V)r  die  peace  ot  civil  socic 
and  the  integrir\'  of  the  religions  themselves  it  is  essential  i 
cultivate  an  atmosphere  ot  mutual  tolerance  and  respect. 

The  council  has  sometimes  been  misunderstood  ; 
though  it  had  adopted  the  pluralist  model,  renouncir 
the  exclusive  claims  ot  (>hristianiry.  But  in  point  of  \.k 
the  council  insisted  on  the  unique  truth  ot  the  (Pathol 
faith  and  on  the  duts'  of  all  persons  to  seek  the  true  rel 
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,1  and  emhnice  it  when  found  (No.  1). 

V^itican  II  proclaimed  a  very  high  Christology.  It  taught 

(iod  had  estabhshed  Christ  as  the  source  of  salvation 

the  whole  world  ("Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the 
irch,"  No.  1 7)  and  that  he  is  "the  goal  of  human  history, 

focal  point  of  the  longings  of  history  and  civilization, 
center  of  the  human  race,  the  joy  of  eveiy  human  heart 

the  answer  to  all  its  longings"  ("Pastoral  Constitution 
[he  Church  in  the  Modern  World,"  No.  45).  The  coun- 
quoted  Paul  to  the  effect  that  God's  intention  is  "to 
itablish  all  things  in  Christ,  both  those  in  the  heavens 

diose  on  the  earth"  (Eph.  1:10). 

As  a  consequence  of  its  high  Christology,  Vatican  11  took 
It  care  to  insist  on  the  unique  mediatorship  of  Christ  and 
mphasize  die  abiding  importance  of  missionaiy  activity, 
nowledging  Christ  as  the  redeemer  oi  the  world,  the 
iicil  called  on  Christians  to  disseminate  the  Gospel  as 
adly  as  possible.  To  be  ignorant  of  the  Gospel  or  to  deny 

ould  be  to  overlook  or  reject  God's  greatest  gift  to 
lankind.  The  church  by  its  intrinsic  dynainism  tends  to 
and  and  take  in  members  from  every  race  and  nation. 
J  "Decree  on  the  Church's  Missionary  Activity"  holds 

since  all  human  beings  have  sinned  and  fiillen  short  ol 
glory  of  God,  "all  have  need  of  (Christ  as  model,  master, 
rator,  savior  and  giver  of  life"  (No.  8). 
As  for  the  non-Chnstian  religions,  the  council  taught 


that  they  often  contain  "seeds  ot  the  wortl"  and  "rays  ot  that 
di\ane  truth  which  enlightens  all  men,"  but  it  did  not  teach 
that  these  religions  were  revealed,  or  that  they  were  paths  to 
salvation  or  that  they  were  to  be  acceptable  alternatives  to 
Christianity.  Judaism,  of  course,  holds  a  special  position 
among  the  non-Christian  religions,  since  the  faith  of  Israel  is 
the  foundation  on  which  Christianity  rests  (cf.  "Declaration 
on  the  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Non-C>hristian  Religions," 
No.  4).  The  Hebrew  Bible  is  a  permanently  valid  and 
inspired  record  of  God's  revelation  to  his  elect  [leople  betore 
the  coming  of  Christ  ("Dognnatic  (Constitution  on  Divine 
Revelation,"  No.  14). 

The  council  is  far  from  teaching  diat  the  other  religions 
are  free  ftom  error.  It  declares  that  "rather  often  jK'ople, 
deceived  by  the  Evil  One,  have  become  caught  iij)  in  futile 
reasoning  and  have  exchanged  the  truth  of  Clod  tor  a  lie, 
sen  ing  die  creature  rather  than  the  (Creator  (ct.  Rom.  1:21, 
25).  Consequendv,  to  promote  the  glory  of  (Jotl  and  procure 
the  salvation  of  all  such  persons,  and  mindftil  ot  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord,  'preach  the  gospel  to  eveiy  creature'  (Mk. 
16:16),  the  church  painstakingly  fosters  her  missionary 
work"  ("Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church,"  No.  16). 

I\vangelization,  according  to  the  "Decree  on  Missionaiy 
Activity,"  frees  the  rites  and  cultures  ot  the  nations  "from  all 
taint  of  evil  and  restores  [them]  to  (Christ  as  their  source, 
who  overthrows  the  devil's  domain  and  wards  oft  the  mani- 
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fold  malice  oi  evil-doing"  (No.  9).  These  sentences  imply 
that  the  other  religions  are  by  no  means  adequate  substitutes 
for  Christianit)'.  I'he  implication  is  that  they  may  in  some 
respects  hinder  the  salvation  ot  their  own  adherents.  To 
that  extent  the  council's  attitude  toward  them  is  one  of 
qualified  approval  and  toleration. 

The  charge  is  sometimes  made  that  absolute  convic- 
tions, such  as  the  claims  made  for  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
Scriptures  and  the  councils,  give  rise  to  oppression  and  vio- 
lence. I  believe  that  the  contrary  is  tioie.  I1ie  leaders  in  the 
anti-slavery  movement  of  the  I'^th  centur\-  and  the  civil 
rights  movement  ot  the  20th  century,  as  well  as  the  great 
champions  of  nonviolence,  have  been,  more  often  than  not, 
men  and  women  of  sti"ong  religious  conviction. 

Persons  who  recognize  no  UKjral  absolutes  lack  an\ 
solid  grounds  for  defending  human  rights  and  human  tlig- 
nity.  Anyone  who  is  unsure  whether  the  taking  ot  innocent 
human  lite  is  unconditionally  forliidden  will  be  able  to 
make  only  a  weak  case  against  genocide  and  against  the 
massive  slaughter  of  innocents  that  occurs  in  abortion  clin- 
ics all  over  the  world.  It  is  possible,  ot  course,  that  a  few 
o[)ponents  ot  abortion  ma\'  misguidedlv  murder  those  w  ho 
commit  abortions,  but  these  killings  are  rare;  thev  also  \io- 
late  Catholic  ethical  principles,  which  forbid  indixiduals  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

Christians  are  tolerant  ot  other  religions  not  in  spite 
of  but  in  part  because  ot  their  certainty  alxnit  revelation. 
Revelation  assures  them  that  (iod  made  human  beings  in 
his  own  image  as  tree  and  responsible  subjects.  It  also 
teaches  that  faith  is  by  its  ver\'  nature  a  free  act.  \atican 
II's  "Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom"  makes  it  clear 
that  Christians  must  respect  the  right  and  dutv"  ot  all  per- 
sons to  seek  the  truth  in  matters  ot  religion  and  to  adhere 
to  it  when  found.  Believers  must  be  allowed  to  profess 
and  practice  their  religion,  provided  that  in  so  doing  they 
df)  nf)t  disturb  the  requirements  ot  just  public  order. 

Toward  Peaceful  Coexistence 

The  posture  ot  tolerance  and  (]ualitied  approval,  it  it  is 
reciprocated,  opens  the  way  tor  a  variety  of  strategies  that 
may  lead  to  peaceful  antl  friendly  coexistence.  First  I 
should  like  to  mention  the  avenue  ot  knowledge.  The  dif- 
ferent religious  groujis  will  normalK  experience  a  healthy 
impulse  to  get  to  know  one  another  by  encountering  them 
in  actual  life  and  by  ol)taining  accurate  information  about 
them  thnnigh  study  and  reading.  In  a  religiously  diverse 
society,  people  should  be  educated  not  only  in  their  (nvn 
faith  but  also,  to  some  degree,  in  the  faiths  ot  others  with 
whom  they  will  have  to  interact.  All  should  be  on  guard 
against  caricatures  based  on  prejudice  or  ignorance. 

Second,  the  groups  can  engage  in  certain  joint  pro- 
grams based  on  a  common  recognition  ot  l)asic  m(}ral  val- 
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ues.  Opportunities  arise  for  people  of  different  faiih  j 
w  ork  together  tor  objectives  such  as  die  defense  of  the  ft 
ily,  the  rights  ot  migrants  and  refugees,  the  relief  of  povt 
and  hunger,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  the  pror 
tion  ot  civil  and  international  peace  and  the  care  of 
environment.  Religious  groups,  because  of  their  autho 
over  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  can  give  powei 
motivation  for  humanitarian  reform. 

Third,  the  groups  can  bear  common  witness  regart 
the  religious  and  moral  con\  ictions  that  the\  share  in  cc 
mon.  .Most  religions  agree  on  the  imjiortance  of  pra\  er  ; 
worship.  rhe\  encourage  the  pursuit  ot  holiness  and  sp 
out  against  socialh  harmful  \  ices  such  as  anger,  theft,  ( 
honesty,  sexual  promiscuirv  and  drunkenness,  hi  a  soci 
that  is  threateneil  by  selfishness  and  hedonism,  the  han 
nious  voices  ot  religious  leaders  can  greath'  help  to  n 
the  tone  ot  public  moraliU'. 

On  occasion  the  difterent  groups  can  unite  tor  inl 
taith  sen  ices  ot  prayer  and  worship.  This  tourth  express 
ot  qualified  a[ipro\al  occurred  ver\  dramaticalK  in  the  c 
ot  pra\er  tor  peace  sponsoretl  b\'  Pope  john  Paul  II  in  V 
and  I'W.v  \lan\  inicrtaith  meetings  for  jiraver  and  sil 
reflection  have  been  held  in  New  York  and  other  cii 
since  the  terrible  events  of  Se|)t.  1  1.  200 1 . 

Still  another  critical  neetl,  trequenth  noted  by  P( 
John  Paul  II,  is  the  healing  ot  memories.  Religion,  sine 
relies  heavily  on  tradition,  perpetuates  the  past  experien 
of  the  faith  conmumit\-,  including  its  moments  ot  gk 
suffering  anti  hunuliation.  Injuries  that  were  inflicted  g 
eratit)ns  or  centuries  ago  ct)ntinue  to  rankle  and  breed  h 
tility.  L'nless  the  sources  of  resenanent  are  honestly  fac 
the\  poison  the  atmosphere,  so  that  men  and  women  liv 
today  are  unjustly  blamed  for  the  real  or  imagined  n 
deeds  ot  their  ancestors.  If  friendship  is  to  be  restorcil.  f 
communities  should  disavow  the  conduct  attribute 
their  predecessors.  The\  ma\  tittingU-  apologize  tor  \\ 
their  toreliears  may  ha\e  done  and  extend  forgivenes-- 
the  wrongs  their  own  communities  have  suffered,  h 
Paul  II  has  courageously  tollowed  this  procedure  in 
dealings  with  other  Christian  churches,  with  jews  and  w 
Muslims.  Expressions  ot  repentance  and  forgi\  eness  con 
tute  a  fifth  categoiy  of  interreligious  action. 

Since  the  Second  \'atican  Council  the  C^afhi 
Church  has  placed  strong  emphasis  on  a  sixth  proi^r, 
namely,  theological  dialogue.  Paul  M  set  up  a  special 
retariat,  which  continues  to  exist  as  the  Pontifical  Com 
tor  Interreligious  Dialogue.  In  dialogues  ot  this  r\]u 
parties  explain  their  beliefs  to  one  another,  explore  wax- 
which  the\'  can  live  amicabl\-  together,  enrich  themsel  ~ 
from  one  another's  insights  and  seek  to  narrow  the  t 
agreements  by  finding  convergences.  Such  dialogues  h 
proved  extremely  useful  for  improving  relations  aim 
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erent  Christian  communions.  They  likewise  hold  great 
mise  for  interfaith  relations. 

Valuable  though  it  be,  dialogue  is  not  a  panacea.  It  can- 
be  expected  to  overcome  all  disagreements.  After 
red  insights  have  been  achieved  and  convergences 
iblished,  the  parties  will  normally  come  to  recognize 
;  full  unity  cannot  be  achieved  by  dialogue  alone.  The 
^ons  are  firmly  committed  to  contradictory  positions, 
ch  they  could  not  abandon  without  sacrificing  their 
itity.  Although  Christians  will  undoubtedly  hope  that 
ir  parmers  in  the  dialogue  will  come  to  recognize  Christ 
javior  of  the  world,  any  such  result  lies  beyond  the 
ectations  and  horizons  of  dialogue  itself.  Dialogue  is 
;nded  to  achieve  agreements  that  the  parties  can  achieve 
lin  the  ft-amework  of  their  defining  religious  commit- 
its. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  dialogue  is  a  sign  of  weakness, 
:e  it  implies  uncertainty  about  the  adequacy  of  one  s 
1  positions.  In  my  opinion  dialogue  is  rather  a  sign  of 
;ngth.  It  takes  considerable  self-confidence  to  listen 
iently  while  others  tell  you  why  they  think  you  are 
)ng.  Groups  that  have  not  reflected  deeply  on  the 
unds  of  their  beliefs  quite  understandably  shy  away 
n  a  dialogue  for  which  they  are  not  prepared. 
If  dialogue  is  misused,  it  can  do  positive  harm.  One 
Dr  would  be  to  make  it  a  platform  for  proselytization, 
h  the  aim  of  converting  the  dialogue  partner  to  one's 
1  faith.  This  would  be  a  distortion  of  the  purpose  of  dia- 
ue,  which  differs  from  missionaiy  proclamation.  The 
)osite  error  would  be  to  conceal  or  renounce  the  convic- 
ts of  the  group  to  which  one  belongs,  thus  raising  false 
lectations.  Quite  obviously,  dialogue  teams  are  not 
horized  to  change  the  doctrines  of  their  religious  com- 
nities. 

Rightiy  pursued,  however,  dialogue  is  one  of  the  most 
picious  paths  for  the  growing  encounter  of  the  great 
gions.  It  does  not  have  to  start  with  the  most  sensitive 
I  disputed  issues.  The  parties  will  generally  do  better  to 
fin  with  topics  on  which  there  is  promise  of  achieving  a 
lificant  measure  of  consensus.  Paul  VI  in  his  encyclical 
ksimt  Sum//  (1964)  suggested  that  common  ideals  such 
religious  freedom,  human  brotherhood,  sound  culture, 
ial  welfare  and  civil  order  might  be  taken  as  themes  of 
irreligious  conversation  (co/locj/ii/i///).  It  might  also  be 
isible  to  conduct  dialogues  on  some  properly  religious 
mes,  such  as  the  value  of  prayer  and  the  nature  of  mvsti- 
experience,  which  seems  to  occur  in  similar  ways  in  dif- 
int  religious  traditions.  (Authors  such  as  Bede  Griffiths 
1  Thomas  Merton  have  described  how  the  experience  of 
stical  prayer  can  be  a  bond  of  union  among  members  of 
rerent  religious  communities.)  One  could  imagine  very 
itful  dialogues  about  suffering  and  happiness,  life  and 


death,  speech  and  silence.  The  most  important  result  of 
such  encounters  would  be  for  the  participants  to  get  to 
know  and  respect  one  another.  Friendship  among  qualified 
representatives  of  different  religions  could  help  to  over- 
come some  of  the  accumulated  hostilit)'  and  to  restore 
trust. 

In  the  opening  years  of  the  third  millennium,  interreli- 
gious  dialogue  is  not  a  luxury.  Together  with  the  other  five 
strategies  I  have  recommended,  it  may  be  required  to  pre- 
vent disastrous  collisions  between  major  religious  groups. 
In  the  present  crisis,  the  religions  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  overcome  hostilit)^  and  violence  among  peoples  antl  to 
promote  mutual  esteem  and  cordial  cooperation.  But  the 
stakes  are  high.  If  the  various  religious  communities  refuse 
to  adopt  programs  of  tolerance  and  to  engage  in  respectful 
dialogue,  there  is  a  serious  danger  of  relapsing  into  mutual 
recrimination  and  hatred.  Religion  may  once  again  be 
abused,  as  has  so  often  happened  in  the  past,  to  justify  con- 
flict and  bloodshed.  As  John  Paul  II  said  with  reference  to 
the  events  of  Sept.  11:  "We  must  not  let  what  has  hap- 
pened lead  to  a  deepening  of  divisions.  Religion  must  never 
be  used  as  a  reason  for  conflict."  Religious  believers  must 
take  the  lead  in  building  a  world  in  which  all  peoples  can 
live  together  in  peace  and  brotherhood.  0 
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Re  ts  of  Modernism 
in  a  rostmodern  Age 

The  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission's  Centennial 


BY  DEAN  BECHARD 


0\  (xrr.  51).  :()<i:.  the  Pontificnl  Biblical  Commis- 
sion, established  l)y  Pope  Leo  XIII  at  the  ven" 
end  of  his  unexpectedly  long  pontificate,  will  be 
100  \  ears  old.  Though  pr(jl)ably  few  Catholics 
have  ever  heard  of  this  C(jmmission,  its  importance  in  pro- 
moting' a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Bible  within  the  life 
of  the  church  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  histor\-  ot  the 
commission  comes  out  well  in  the  end,  but  its  progress 
along'  the  wa\'  also  included  a  number  of  detours  and  rever- 
sals that  in  many  ways  reflected  the  shifting  fortunes  ot  the 
church  in  the  last  centur\-. 

For  better  or  worse,  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission 
will  always  be  remembered  for  its  earl\-  responses  to  a 
series  of  critical  questions  about  the  Bible  posed  by 
Catholic  scholars  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th 
century.  Unfortunately,  these  "answers"  created  more 
problems  than  they  solved.  Subsequent  efforts  by  the  com- 
mission and  other  \atican  officials  to  explain  and  clarity- 
these  earl\-  responses  became  the  source  ot  a  long  and  at 
times  bitter  contro\ersy  whose  final  resolution  would 
require  Catholic  exegetes  to  exercise  the  ven-  best  of  their 
skills  in  interpreting  the  meaning  and  authorit}-  ot  ecclesi- 
astical dfjcuments. 

.Although  not  a  Roman  congregation  in  the  strict  sense, 
the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  was  set  up  in  a  way  sim- 
ilar to  other  Curial  congregations,  with  cardinal  members 
assisted  b\'  consultors  chosen  from  among  the  eminent  bib- 
lical scholars  of  the  time.  The  mission  entrusted  to  the 
commission  was  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  its  members 
were  to  promote  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  in  accor- 
dance with  the  fonvard-looking  directives  laid  out  in  Leo 
XIIFs  Proi  identissimus  Deiis  (1893),  and  so  to  encourage 
Catholic  scholars  to  keep  abreast  of  recent  advances  in  tex- 
tual criticism,  the  study  of  ancient  languages  and  kindred 

DEAN  BECHARD,  S.J..  is  a  professor  of  theology  at  Fordham 
University  in  New  York  City. 
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sciences,  and  historical  and  archeological  research.  Reg 
ing  the  numerous  passages  of  Scripture  for  which 
church  had  not  vet  given  a  "fixed  and  definite  interpi 
tion,"  the  commission  was  to  moderate  free  and  ( 
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ate  among  (Catholic  cxegctcs  before  reaching  a  final 
lution  ot  the  issues.  On  the  other  hantl,  the  eoniniis- 
was  also  charged  with  the  task  ot  guarding  the  15il)le 
nst  false  interpretations.  In  reaction  esiiecially  to  cur- 
theories  of  biblical  inspiration  that  departed  from  the 
xhs  traditional  view,  Pope  Leo  XIII  emphasi/,ed  the 
i  for  "an  active  and  careful  vigilance  in  safeguarding  the 
ority  of  die  Scriptures,"  and  he  called  upon  the  niem- 
of  the  commission  to  assist  the  church's  teaching  office 
eclaring  "what  ought  to  be  inviolably  maintained  by 
lolics,  what  ought  to  be  resei-ved  for  fiirther  research, 
what  ought  to  be  left  for  the  judgment  of  each  indi\  id- 

II  the  years  immediately  after  its  founding,  and  espe- 
,  during  die  contentious  pontificate  of  Pius  X  (1903- 
the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  played  a  significant 
in  die  church's  efforts  to  refute  and  suppress  the  errors 
c  "Modernists,"  a  term  of  opprobrium  loosely  applied 
i^rowing  number  of  scholars  l)oth  in  Europe  and  the 
cd  States  whose  use  of  new  sciendfic  methods  of  exe- 
often  occasioned  critiques  of  the  church's  traditional 
ling  about  the  inspired  and  inerrant  character  of  the 
.  al  texts  and  the  circumstances  of  their  composition. 
!i  its  role  as  "guardian"  of  the  church's  traditional 
fs  about  the  Bible,  the  commission  published  in  the 
.  1905-14  a  series  of  14  "responses,"  which,  for  many 
-  after,  became  its  hallmark.  Formulated  as  carefulh' 
led  questions,  to  which  a  simple  response  of  "affirma- 
or  "negative"  was  given,  these  responses  addressed 
of  the  controverted  introductory  issues  within  bibli- 
iterpretation,  such  as  the  authorship,  time  of  composi- 
and  integrity  and  historical  character  of  the  major 
s  of  both  testaments.  They  were  never  considered  to 
fallible  teachings,  for  generally  they  did  not  deal  with 
latic  issues  pertaining  to  faith  or  morals. 
Nevertheless,  these  responses  provided  important  ami 
influential  guidelines  for  teachers  of  Scriptiu-e  in  semi- 
s  and  universities  throughout  the  church.  In  almost 
7  case,  they  laid  out  the  various  objections  raised  by 
rical  criticism  and  denied  that  such  objections  com- 
d  abandonment  of  traditional  opinions.  In  the  main, 
conservative  responses  were  so  defensive  and  wary 
ihey  left  very  little  room  for  scholarly  investigation  of 
isputed  issues. 

►espite  the  fact  that  these  responses  were  issued  with 
ill  approval  and  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  the  recep- 
^ven  them  was  never  unprobleniatic.  In  1907  Pius  X 
d  an  official  papal  letter  stating  that  the  refusal  of 
to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  commission  with  "the 
;r  obedience"  compelled  him  to  affirm  and  clarify'  the 
)rity  of  these  responses.  Upon  noting  the  practical 
e  of  the  recendy  published  decisions,  Pius  X  went  on 
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to  make  the  follow  ing  declanirion:  "\\'e  declare  and  pre- 
scribe that  all  are  bound  in  conscience  to  submit  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Biblical  Commission,  which  have  been 
gix  en  in  the  past  and  shall  be  gi\  en  in  the  future.  /'//  the  same 
uV/y  lis  to  the  decrees  penaiuiug  to  doctrine  issued  by  the  Sacred 
Congixgatioiis  ami  approved  by  the  Soi-ereigu  Pontijf  (italics  in 
original). 

To  diose  outside  the  church,  the  earh-  decisions  of  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Commission,  together  with  other,  equally 
conserv  ative  documents  issued  by  \  atican  officials  in  the 
\'ears  that  followed,  created  the  impression  of  a  monolithi- 
call}-  reactionar\-  attitude  activeh"  resisting  the  open  discus- 
sion of  biblical  issues  among  Catholic  exegetes.  Within  the 
church,  these  same  responses  were  often  (mis)used  by  those 
\\  ho  were  zealously  trying  to  silence  and  eUminate  even- 
trace  of  Modernism.  This  left  httle  or  no  room  for  loyal 
Catholic  biblical  scholars,  like  M.-J.  Lagrange.  O.P..  who 
argued  that  the  methods  of  historical  criticism  could  be  used 
by  faithful  Catholics  without  adopting  the  rationalist  and 
reducri\ist  presuppositions  of  those  exegetes  clearly  hostile 
to  traditional  Christianit\:  Sadly,  this  resuJted  in  the  emer- 
gence of  a  repressive  atmosphere  within  the  church.  The 
fear  of  incurrins  suspicion  and.  in  some  cases,  ecclesiastical 
censures  deterred  many  Catholic  exegetes  ft-om  addressing 
the  important  issues  and  questions  raised  b\-  the  advance  of 
historical  criticism. 

This  dark  cloud  was  happily  lifted  during  the  pontificate 
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of  Pius  Xn  (1939-58),  whose  ntimerous  efforts  to  pror 
among  the  faithful  an  active  interest  in  the  Bible  helpc 
inaugurate  a  renaissance  in  Catholic  biblical  studies.  ( 
among  Pius  XIIs  intenentions  in  the  promotion  of  bib 
scholarship  was  the  promulgation  of  his  ency  clical  Di\ 
Afflante  Spiritii  on  Sept.  30,  1943.  The  expressed  purpos 
the  ena  clical  was  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversar 
Providentissitmis  Dens.  While  emphasizing  the  lines  of  co 
nuit\"  linking  this  ena  chcal  with  the  teachings  of  his  pn 
cessors.  Pius  XII  openly  acknowledged  that  much 
changed  since  1893  in  the  historical  situation  confront 
the  church.  In  light  of  the  numerous  advances  in  arched 
and  historical  research,  together  with  the  rapid  and  comj 
development  of  biblical  exegesis,  it  was  now  necess 
according  to  the  pope,  to  confirm,  further  define  and  c( 
plete  several  of  the  recent  papal  directives  on  the  stud) 
Scripttire. 

Diiiuo  Ajflame  Spiritii  initiated  a  dramatic  shift  in 
Catholic  Church's  estimation  of  bibhcal  studies.  \Miei 
Leo  Xm  had  permitted  scholars  to  consult  the  original  td 
of  Scripture  for  help  in  clarif\ing  ambiguities  in  the  \  ult 
(the  authorized  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible),  Pius  \ 
expressly  obhged  Catholic  exegetes  "to  explain  the  orig; 
text,  which.  ha\ing  been  written  b}-  the  inspired  author  h 
self  has  more  authorit\-  and  greater  weight  than  any  of  e 
the  ver\"  best  translations,  ancient  or  modem."  Following 
lead  of  his  predecessors.  Pius  XH  went  on  to  reaffirm 
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4  jrtance  of  textual  criticism  and  to  promote  the  study  of 
xi  mt  languages  and  kindred  sciences. 

yloreover,  whereas  Leo  XIII  had  intended  Provideiitis- 
)4  (•  Deiis  to  provide  Catholic  scholars  witli  guidelines  for 
i  lefense  of  the  Scriptures  against  the  attacks  of  rationalist 
4  :s  opposed  to  the  church's  dogmatic  tradition,  Diviiio 
ri  nte  Splritii  was  occasioned,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  reaction 
o|  -rtain  Catholics  who  sought  to  steer  the  faithful  away 
rtjj  the  scientific  method  of  biblical  interpretation  in  favor 
nore  "meditative"  or  "spiritual"  tvpe  of  exegesis. 
1  a  section  of  the  encyclical  addressed  direcdy  to  those 
rejected  the  scientific  stud\'  of  the  Bible  in  favor  of  a 
:  personalist  and  "spiritual"  exegesis  of  the  text,  Pius  XII 
;ssly  affirmed  the  primacy  of  the  literal  (i.e.,  historical) 
c^j  of  Scripture.  WTiile  making  clear  that  the  interpretive 
^ij  s  not  complete  until  the  exegete  has  expounded  the  the- 
iil  cal  and  moral  doctrine  contained  in  the  text,  the  pope 
i||  ed  that  the  inteipreter  must  first  search  out  "the  /iteral 
ing  of  the  words  intended  and  ex-pressed  by  the  sacred 
r."  Bv  summoning  Catholic  exegetes  to  investigate  fully 
eculiar  character  and  circumstances  of  the  sacred  uxit- 
le  age  in  which  thev  lived,  the  written  and  oral  sources 
jsed  and  the  various  literary  fonns  they  employed,  Pius 
ave  a  clear  endorsement  ot  the  methods  of  historical 
ism,  the  legitimacy  of  which  the  church,  up  until  this 
had  been  reluctant  to  accept. 

Lirthermore,  Pius  XH  openh'  acknowledged  that  many 
rtant  questions  and  difficult  problems  in  the  inteq^reta- 
)f  the  Scriptures  remained  yet  unresolved.  He  encour- 
Catholic  exegetes  to  grapple  with  these  issues  and  to 
atisfying  solutions  that  "will  be  in  full  accord  with  the 
ine  of  the  church"  and  at  the  same  time  "will  satisfy  the 
)itable  conclusions  of  profane  sciences."  Calling  to 
that  there  were,  in  fact,  ver}'  few  passages  of  Scripture 
i  sense  had  been  defined  by  the  authority,'  of  the  church 
en,^  few  instances  in  which  the  teaching  of  die  Fathers 
pven  passage  is  unanimous,  Pius  XII  did  much  both  to 
d  the  field  of  Catholic  e.xegesis  and  to  free  scholars 
a  former  reluctance  to  investigate  all  but  the  "safer" 
in  biblical  criticism. 

he  lasting  effects  of  Diviiio  Ajflaiite  Spiritu  were  as  salu- 
iT  the  rejuvenation  of  Catholic  biblical  scholarship  as 
vere  surprising  and,  at  times,  unsettiing  for  those  who 
ved  through  the  difficult  years  of  the  Modernist  con- 
sy.  By  bringing  to  an  end  the  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
ion  that  prevented  Catholic  scholars  fi-om  making  full 
the  modem  tools  and  methods  of  historical  criticism, 
\\Vs  encyclical  set  the  church  on  a  path  of  biblical 
irship  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  has  borne  great 

eluded  among  the  lasting  effects  of  Pius  XH's  efforts  to 
rage  a  full-scale  renewal  of  Catholic  bibfical  studies 
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was  a  shift  in  the  role  assumed  by  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Commission.  Formerh-  the  protectiv  e  and  vigilant  "guardian" 
of  traditional  opinions  about  the  Bible,  the  commission  now 
began  to  take  up  the  more  positive  task  of  promoting  a  mod- 
em approach  to  biblical  scholarship  in  accordance  with  the 
progressive  directives  expressed  in  Diiino  Afflante  Spiritii. 
This  shift  was  first  signaled  in  the  commissions  1941  letter  to 
the  Italian  bishops,  condemnins  an  overly  conserv  ative  dis- 
trust of  scientific  biblical  criticism.  The  same  trend  continued 
in  later  documents  issued  by  the  commission  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Dhino  Afflante  Spiririi.  including  its  carefully 
nuanced  letter  to  Cardinal  Emmanuel  Suhard  of  Paris,  dated 
Ian.  16.  I94S.  which  nruvided  liberalizins  ouidelines  f^r 
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investigating  hirther  the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch  an 
Uterarv"  form  of  Genesis  1-11.  These  letters  and  instruct] 
remarkably  different  in  form  and  tone  ft^om  the  terse,  lar 
unquahfied  responses  to  juridically  worded  questions 
were  issued  earlier,  gave  further  proof  that  a  new  era 
dawned  in  the  development  of  the  church's  efforts  to  g 
and  direct  the  smdy  of  the  Bible  among  Catholics.  Carf 
scholars  w  ere  now  encouraged  to  reexamine  the  manv 
cult  questions  and  issues  in  bibUcal  interpretation, 
avoided  as  potentiall}'  harmful  to  the  puritv'  and  integril 
the  church's  faith,  and  to  do  so  by  applvins  the  tools 
methods  of  modem  historical  criticism. 

In  the  closing  decades  of  the  20th  centun;  the  var 
instructions  issued  by  the  Pontifical 
Heal  Commission  accurately  reflected 
church's  growing  confidence  in  the  v 
of  Catholic  biblical  scholars  who 
hastened  to  take  up  and  use  the  tools 
methods  of  modern  scientific  e.xegi 
The  timely  appearance  of  the  corm 
lion's  instruction  "On  the  Histoi 
Truth  of  the  Gospels"  (April  19 
v\  hich  boldly  endorsed  modem  view 
the  historical  dev  elopment  of  the  Go 
tradition,  proved  instrumental  for 
final  draft  of  the  "Dogmatic  Constitu 
on  Divine  Revelation"  approved  by 
Second  \  atican  Coimcil  in  Xovemb< 
1965.  -As  part  of  his  postconcifiar  reo 
nization  of  the  Roman  Curia.  Pope  ''. 
\T  reconstituted  the  Pontifical  Bib 
Commission  in  19"1.  making  it  pan 
and  subordinate  to.  the  Congregation 
the  Doctrme  of  the  Faith.  The  puq 
of  this  change,  as  Paul  \T  later  explai 
in  a  19  "4  address  to  the  members  of 
commission,  w  as  not  to  infHnge  upon 
special  character  of  their  research 
initiatives  but  "to  foster  within  the  in 
nal  w  orkings  of  the  Floly  See  a  hea 
collaboration.. .between  speciafists  in  ' 
sesis  and  those  of  other  theological  c 
plines."  Clearly,  the  time  when 
church  needed  a  "watchdog  commis? 
on  biblical  issues  had  passed. 

The  most  recent  contribution  c 
Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  is  a 
expansive  document  entitled  The  Inte 
tation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church.  Pubh- 
in  1993.  the  year  when  many  v 
expecrin?  a  papal  encvclical  on  bil 
studies  to  commemorate  the  K 
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liversary  of  Provideiitissimiis  Deiis  and 
50th  anniversan'  of  Divino  Affhutc 
anj  ntu,  this  document  offered  a  broad, 
criptive  survey  of  the  numerous 
Jiods  and  approaches  to  biblical  cxe- 
5  is  that  have  developed  in  recent 
^  ades.  Although  in  some  cases  it 
resses  reservations  about  the  narrow  - 
;  of  certain  methods  and  the  dangers 
philosophical  presuppositions  that 
lude  the  theological  import  of  the 
lical  texts,  the  document  openh 
)races  the  use  of  scientific  methods 
jicover  the  historical  meaning  of  the 
i.e  and  calmly  endorses  the  recenth 
eloped  hermeneutical  strategies  that 
:  to  explain  the  abiding  relevance  of 
Bible  for  modern  believers.  The 
lished  form  of  the  document  includ- 
iBi  a  preface  by  Cardinal  Joseph 
dnger,  who  technically  remains  the 
imission's  presiding  officer.  WTiile 
:«  ing  clear  that  since  its  reconstitution 
i  'ope  Paul  \1,  the  Pontiiical  Biblical 
amission  is  not  an  organ  of  the 
"ch's  teaching  office  "but  rather  a 
mission  of  scholars  who,  in  their  sci- 
fic  and  ecclesial  responsibility  as 
sving  exegetes,  take  positions  on 
Drtant  problems  of  scriptural  inter- 
ation,"  he  nevertheless  praised  the 
ament  as  "very  helpful  for  the 
jrtant  questions  about  the  right  way 
nderstanding  Holy  Scripture."  Car- 
l  Ratzinger's  expressed  endorsement 
echoed  in  remarks  made  by  Pope 
I  Paul  II  upon  receiving  a  copy  of 
:ompleted  text  during  an  audience 
ipril  23,  1993.  The  pope  warmly 
mended  the  commission  for  its 
It  labors  in  producing  a  document 
he  praised  for  its  "spirit  of  open- 
'  and  its  "balance  and  moderation." 
"stablished  back  in  1902  as  part  of 
;hurch  s  efforts  to  protect  the  faith- 
rom  a  hast}'  and  uncritical  accep- 
:  of  new  ways  to  study  the  Bible,  die 
irifical  Biblical  Commission  now 
ins  its  second  century  of  service 
in  a  communit)'  whose  leaders  are 
ss  wary  of  what  exegetes  will  find  in 
acred  text.  0 
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of  other  things 


Broadening  the  Debate  on 
Cloning  and  Stem  Cell  Research 


BY  PAUL  LAURITZEN 


L AST  MARC:H  I  ARGUED  in 
these  pages  ("Neither  Person 
nor  Property,"  3/26/01)  that 
approaching  stem  cell 
research  in  terms  characteristic  of  the 
abortion  dei)ate  has  slowed  progress  in 
sorting  out  the  complex  moral  issues 
raised  by  such  research.  The  announce- 
ment on  Nov.  25,  2001,  that  the  first 
human  embryo  has  now  been  cloned 
further  demonstrates  the  folly  of  contin- 
uing to  discuss  cloning  and  stem  cell 
research  as  if  there  were  a  clear 
and  unambiguous  answer  to 
the  question  ot  tiie  moral 
status  of  the  early  '^'^^ 
enibr\'o,  antl  as  if  that 
were  the  only  relevant 
issue. 

To  see  why  this 
is  the  case,  we  neetl 
to  be  clear  about 
just  what  the  scien- 
tists at  Advanced 
Cell  Technolog\', 
Inc.  (ACT),  a  pri- 
vate company  in 
Worcester,  Mass., 
recently  accomplished. 
Although  most  reports 
described  the  .\CT  work  as 
involving  cloning,  in  fact 
researchers  used  two  ver\'  differ 
ent  techniques  to  create  "embryos" 
from  which  stem  cells  might  possibly  be 
derived.  One  technique  was  similar  to 
that  used  in  Scotland  in  \W7  to  produce 
Dolly,  a  sheep,  and  is  appropriately 
described  as  an  instance  of  cloning.  But 

PAUL  LAURITZEN  is  chairperson  of  the 
department  of  religious  studies  and  direc- 
tor of  the  program  In  applied  ethics  at  John 
Carroll  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


scientists  at  ACT  also  stimulated  human 
eggs  in  a  way  known  as  parthenogenesis. 
That  is,  the  eggs  were  coa.xed  into  devel- 
oping as  if  sperm  had  fertilized  them, 
when  in  fact  fertilization  had  not  taken 
place.  According  to  the  paper  published 
by  the  scientists  at  ACT,  22  eggs  were 
activated  parthenogenetically;  six  of 
these  eggs  were  maintained  in  culture 


for  seven  days  and  developed  in  ways 
similar  to  normally  fertilized  embryos. 

In  one  sense,  the  difference  between 
the  two  techniques  is  unimportant.  In 
neither  case  did  the  de\'eloping 
"embpy'os"  reach  a  stage  at  which  stem 
cells  could  be  derived.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
worth  noting  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 


parthenogenetically  activated  eggs  co 
not  under  any  circumstances  produc 
viable  pregnancy  that  would  result  i 
child.  This  is  important,  because  sci 
tists  who  have  supported  stem  c 
research  of  this  sort  have  wanted  to  di 
a  distinction  between  therapeutic  clon 
and  reproductive  cKjning.  According 
this  line  ot  argument,  there  is  a  fun 
mental  difference  between  resea) 
aimed  merely  at  deriving  stem  cells 
research  aimed  at  producing  a  ch 
Oitics,  who  typically  hold  that 
embryo  is  a  person  from 
earliest  moment,  argue  1 
both  tj'pes  of  cloning  i 
ate  the  rights  of 
embr\'o. 

The  fact  t 
parthenogenetic; 
activated  eggs  c 
not  result  in  a  . 
birth  and  thus 
arguably  i 
embryos  at  all  s 
gests  that  the  typ3 
anguage  in  whb 
cloning  and  stem 
;r  research  have  biJ) 
debated — that  is,  the  I* 
guage  of  abortion — nf 
simply  be  inadequate.  Coal- 
er, for  example,  the  traditioil 
pro-life  language  that  speaks  ofB: 
embryo  as  a  person  "from  conceprici' 
What  sense  does  this  language  m* 
when  we  are  dealing  with  an  organ 
that  can  only  loosely  be  described  a^ 
embrvo  and  which  was  not  conceive 
all- 

The  other  difficult}'  with  discuS' 
stem  cell  research  in  terms  similar  to 
abortion  debate  is  that  it  leads  to  c 
cern  for  the  status  of  the  early  emf 
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Spell  Redemptorist? 
C-o-m-m-u-n-i-t-y! 

The  Redemptorist  priests  and 
brothers  perform  their  missionary 
worl<  as  S  community.  "The  whole 
purpose  of  community  life  is  to 
have  members,  like  the  apostles, 
combine  their  prayers  and  deliber- 
ations, their  labors  and  sufferings, 
their  successes  and  failures,  and 
their  material  goods  as  well,  for 
the  service  of  the  Gospel. " 
(Constitution  22). 
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ic  exclusion  ot  otiicr  important 
il  issues.  Indeetl,  one  oi  the  iintor- 
ic  aspects  of  most  clei)ates  about 
mn,  tocuseii  as  they  are  on  embryo 
s,  is  their  Faikire  to  attend  to  the 
lier  social  context  in  which  the 

ion  debate  takes  place.  F'ocusing 
arily  on  the  status  of  the  embryo 
icts  us  from  considering  how  public 

\  on  abortion  generall\-  affects 
en  and  children. 

\  e  face  the  same  danger  in  debat- 
lem  cell  research.  Although  the 
announcement  has  already  gener- 
iich  hue  and  cry,  veiT  little  of  the 
has  focused  on  the  fact  that  the 
us  used  in  this  research  came  from 
women — not  from  embryos,  nor 
parthenotes,  but  from  adult 
jn.  And  although  the  ACT  paper 
ibes  these  women  as  "volunteers," 
(ireen,  a  member  of  the  ACT 
advdsory  board,  acknowledged  on 
'BS  program  "The  News  Hour 
Jim  Lehrer"  that  the  egg  "donors" 

II  fact  paid. 

1  though  we  need  not  go  so  far  as 
who  have  called  this  reproductive 
tution,  we  need  to  think  carefully 
I  the  implications  of  allowing, 
encouraging,  men  and  women  to 
icir  gametes.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  greatest  dangers,  not  only 
loning  and  stem  cell  research  but 
the  techniques  of  reproductive 
ine,  is  that  these  technologies  are 
g  us  to  think  of  our  bodies  in  mar- 
mis.  Men  sell  sperm;  women  sell 
surrogates  sell  the  use  of  their 
^  tor  gestation. 

nt  surprisingly,  there  have  been 
iiir  Congress  to  ban  all  types  of 
and  in  July  the  House  passed 
n  h  a  bill.  Yet  if  Congress  really 
to  act  decisively  in  response  to  the 
announcement,  it  might  do  well  to 
If  sale  of  human  gametes  insteail 
lining  therapeutic  cloning  or 
nogenesis.  Such  a  bold  act  would 
us  to  think  (jf  cloning  and  stem 
■search  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 

III  reproductive  medicine.  Such  an 
uht  also  propel  us  beyond  the  nar- 
aifines  of  the  aliortion  debate  to  a 
consideration  of  the  implications 
ning  and  stem  cell  research  for 
t  means  to  be  human  in  the  21st 
.V.  E! 
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Robust 

octrine  of  God 

th  the  Grain  of  the 

iverse 

||  Church's  Witness  and  Natural 
11  "logy 

,  aniey  Hauerwas 

•  I'ms.  249p  S:2.9<1  ISBX  I  )S:4i()l6'J 

.  I  does  (.hristian  witness  mean  in 
s  world?  Stanley  Hauerwas,  the 

n  r.  Rowe  Professor  of  llieologieal 
t  ^  at  Duke  Universit}',  ansv\ers  this 

mh  by  developing  a  highly  original 
)  i.ich  to  natural  theolog}'.  Through 

native  and  often  provocative  argu- 

•  s,  Hauerwas  challenges  and  often 
'  s  many  conventional  assumptions  in 

I  tian  theology  and  ethics.  Written  for 

II  iiftord  Lectures,  this  is  an  academic 
J  But  anyone  broadly  conversant  with 
1  tian  theology  will  be  able  to  follow 
1  Klin  ideas  here  and  will  be  richly 
i  i.ited  by  one  of  the  leading  theolo- 
;  \\riting  today. 

auerwas  offers  his  first  sustained  for- 
i  ion  of  "natural  theology" — an  enter- 
"i  typically  understood  as  using  reason 
c,  to  discover  truths  about  God.  Thus 
ook  might  surprise  anyone  familiar 
he  sd'ongly  historicist  and  seemingly 
ian  themes  of  Hauerwas's  previous 
rations.  But  it  is  quickly  evident  that 
rwas  takes  a  highly  uncon\'entional 
lach,  saying  that  natural  theologi- 
es a  robust  doctrine  of  God  that  dis- 
iod's  Trinitarian  character, 
he  author  starts  by  taking  on  the 
.ictor  of  the  famed  lecture  series 
Lord  Gifford,  who  in  his  will  estab- 
the  Giftbrd  Lectures  for  "Promot- 
(Kancing,  Teaching,  and  Difftising 
L.dy  of  Xauiral  Theologv  ."  Hauer- 
-scribes  Gifford  as  a  pre-eminently 
/  religious  person.  Thus  the  Gifford 
'•es  assume  that  God  is  a  "problem" 
ijiiires  rational  proof  In  most  cases, 
1(1  of  God  proven  by  Giftbrd  lectur- 
uled  to  be  vaguely  generic  variations 
land  theism.  Hauerwas  rejects  this 
11  approach  to  theolog}',  sapng  that 
ly  kind  of  God  worth  talking  about 
iristians  is  the  fully  Trinitarian  God 


of  Father,  Son  and  Hoh'  Sjiirit.  Far  from 
being  a  "problem"  that  Ghristians  ha\  e  to 
"prove"  to  the  world,  d'od's  Trinitarian 
character  is  something  that  Ghristians 
ought  to  "wimess"  to  the  world. 

I  lauerwas  readily  acknow  ledges  that 
his  robustly  Frinitarian  conception  is 
something  oi"  an  embarrassment,  even  a 
scandal,  to  those  theologians  who  see 
"natural  theology"  as  a  wa\-  to  build 
bridges  within  a  pluralistic  modem  world. 
But  I  lauerw  as  maintains  that  his  approach 
o/ii  ai^propriatel)-  be  called  "natural"  the- 
ology, in  contrast  to  "confessional"  or 
"sectarian"  theology.  The 
Christian  witness  to  the 
God  who  redeemed  the 
world  through  the  cross  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  makes 
claims  about  the  real  world 
(even  a  pluralistic  modern 
world). 

The  author  supports  his 
claim  about  Christian  wit- 
ness w  ith  an  analysis  of  three 
seminal  thinkers.  First, 
William  James  is  presented 
as  the  famed  pragmatist  who 
sought  to  explain  why  humans  matter  in  a 
world  apparently  lacking  ultimate  mean- 
ing. In  so  doing,  James  oftered  important 
insights  into  how  any  people,  including 
Christians,  should  live  their  lives.  But 
I  Lmerwas  objects  that  James's  real  focus 
was  on  humans,  not  on  God.  Vov  James, 
the  persistence  of  religion  in  the  modern 
world  was  interesting  only  for  what  it  said 
about  human  nature.  His  focus  on  the 
feelings  ot  individuals  yielded  a  pietistic 
humanism.  James  is  attractive  for  many 
Christians  who  are  lo(jking  for  a  way  to 
maintain  their  religious  beliefs  in  a  moil- 
ern  world,  sa\'s  Llauenvas.  But  James  said 
ncjthing  about  whether  die  Ciod  of  Israel 
exists  or  why  Christians  should  conform 
their  lives  to  such  a  God. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr,  perhaps  the  best- 
known  American  Protestant  theologian  of 
die  20th  century,  is  the  next  character  in 
Hauei-was's  analysis.  Although  Niebuhr  is 
nonnally  viewed  as  a  challenger  of  James's 
pragmatic  humanism,  Hauerwas  presents 
an  electrifying  argument  that  Niebuhr 
actually  perpetuated  James's  view  of  reli- 
gion and  thus  produced  a  "misguided" 
C^hrisrian  theology.  Niebuhr's  chief  legacy 


book  reviews 


was  to  show  that  Chrisrianit\'  provides  an 
ethic  imjiortant  for  modern  liberal  societ}'. 
Hauerwas  says  that  Niebidir  thought 
(]liristianit\'  was  true  because  it  confirms 
universal  and  timeless  humanistic  princi- 
ples anil  because  it  counters  the  egoism  of 
social  groups. 

Fhe  |irol)lem  of  both  James  and 
Niebuhr  for  Hauerwas  is  that  the\' 
reduced  religion  to  its  utilitarian  social 
value.  Fhus  they  lost  sight  of  the  fully 
'Frinitarian  nature  of  the  CJod  Christians 
worshij),  and  they  also  obscured  how  the 
church  makes  any  difference  today  for 

  Christianity.  Hauerwas 

objects  that  they  turned 
Christianit\'  into  general 
principles  that  anyone  can 
practice,  thereby  making  it 
difficult  to  see  what  differ- 
ence being  a  Christian 
makes  for  how  one  witness- 
es Cjod's  truth  to  the  world. 
Hauenvas  finds  the  solution 
for  this  problem  in  his  anal- 
ysis of  the  Swiss  neo-ortho- 
dox  theologian  Karl  Barth. 
Barth  began  by  talking 
about  God,  not  about  human  reasons, 
human  religious  experience  or  human  sci- 
entific discoveries.  Hence  Barth  has  been 
charged  with  rejecting  natural  theology 
and  with  trying  to  save  religious  faith  by 
making  it  irrational.  But  Hauerwas 
explores  many  detailed  facets  of  Barth's 
theolf)gical  develojiment  to  argue  that,  to 
the  contrary,  Barth's  work  is  die  best  kind 
of  natural  theology.  P"ar  from  being  irra- 
tional or  privately  confessional,  Barth's 
theology  confidendy  and  unapologetically 
made  claims  about  the  way  the  world  real- 
1\'  is.  Moreover,  and  this  point  is  crucial 
for  FFuierwas,  Barth's  theolog\-  culminat- 
ed in  ethics,  with  the  requirement  that 
Christians  fully  engage,  not  shun,  the 
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rously  chose  to  semi  over  500  of  the 
;um's  finest  artifacts  concurrently  in 
:  exhibitions  on  a  tour  entitled  "  I  rea- 
i  to  Go."  By  the  completion  of  the 
i,  the  eight  exhibitions  will  have  lieen 
Ti  in  over  70  museums  nationwide. 
-Vhat  distinguishes  the  Smithsonian 
rican  Art  Museum's  collection  from 
ollections  in  other  major  museiuns  is 
it  is  not  a  gathering  solely  of  artworks 
le  "usual  suspects."  ,\lan\-  of  those 
5  are  included  (I  lopper,  W'illem  de 
ning,  Frankenthaler,  Noguchi, 
;efFe  and  Albers,  to  name  but  a  few), 
Iti  vorks  by  these  artists  are  dis|ilayed  in 
ame  galleries  with  works  l)y  lesser- 
•(  n  yet  very  talented  artists.  The  resul- 
I  lew  contexts  created  by  diese  jiLxtaiio- 
iS  provide  an  experience  that  is  quite 
orable,  expansive  and  satisfying.  The 
5  in  this  review  are  catalogues  of  four 
:  eight  exhibitions. 

'.ach  of  the  books  has  essentially  the 
format:  a  brief  introduction  b\'  the 
■lean  An  Museum's  director,  Kli/a- 
Broun,  followed  by  full-jiage,  high- 
y  color  reproductions  of  each  of  the 
Dximately  50  artworks  with  para- 
;-length  commentaries.  These  are  not 
irly  volumes;  radier,  they  are  beauti- 
:ompact  (approximately  9  inches 
s  and  each  1 1 2  pages  in  length),  w(jn- 
dy  illustrated  and  reasonatily  priced. 
1  the  volume  Scales  of  AniiTiaiii  Life, 
rtwork  (all  paintings  save  for  three 
iires)  dates  ft-om  the  early  1900's  to 
although  the  majority  were  created 
i  1930's  and  1940's.  While  all  the 
js  are  representational,  they  have 
stylistic  variety — from  the  folk  art 
to  American  Impressionism  to  Art 
and  Realism.  Annjng  these  works  are 
ions  of  die  rough-and-tumble  work- 
lass  urban  world  of  the  Ash  Can 
il;  images  of  coal  miners  and  planta- 
ii"vesters;  reflections  of  hopes  of  new 
iilities  as  expressed  in  Ray  Stron's 
painting  of  the  construction  of  the 
n  (iate  Bridge;  the  sleek  homages  to 
can  industrialism  by  the  Precisionist 
j1;  several  stunning  paintings  by 
rd  Hopper;  a  haunting  de|iiction  of 
rn  alienated  urban  life  by  (leorge 
:er;  and  an  almost  expressionistic 
i!:ape  bv  ".American  (Jothic"  |)ainicr 
Wood. 

ne  Latino  is  filled  with  da//.ling 
s  of  work  spanning  three  centuries 


by  Latin  American  artists,  and  spirituality' 
looms  large.  The  legacy  of  the  l^oman 
Catholic  Church  is  foumlational  for  much 
of  the  art  in  this  volume.  Some  of  it 
reflects  the  Roman  (Catholicism  brought 
to  the  New  World  by  the  Spanish,  and 
there  are  wonderful  s/iiitos  scul})tures  fi"om 
the  ISth  to  the  2()th  cenUiries  that  reflect 
die  continuity  of  the  S(iiitos  carving  tradi- 
tion. Other  works  reflect  Santen'a,  the 
SN  iicretistic  religion  that  combines  images 
and  devotions  of  Catholicism  with 
African  beliel  s\stems,  and  still  others 


combine  Roman  (Catholicism  with  pre- 
(Columbian  s|iiritiiality.  The  work  of 
many  of  the  20th-century  artists  included 
in  this  volume  reveals  the  influences  of 
the  great  Latin  American  tradition  of 
mural  painting.  Often  the  polirical,  reli- 
gious and  personal  overlap.  And  there  are 
works  that  represent  highly  personal 
mythology,  such  as  the  slightly  tongue- 
in-cheek  house  altar  dedicated  to  Dolores 
del  Rio  by  Amalia  Mesa-Bains.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Santos  figures,  this  volume  is 
rich  with  other  tvpes  of  sculpture,  from 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 


The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JE.SUS  niED:  THE  FINAL  18  HCXiRS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  bnital  ascent  to  Golgotha  hearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  vvorld-rentjwned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


1  copy:  $29.95 

PLUS:  $4.95  SHlPPINti  AND  HANDLING 
TO  ORDER: 

1-800-303-9595 

www.trinitypictures.com 
Disponible  en  Espafiol 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 

Yiuir  purchase-  of  IKIW  JKSUS  DIED:  IHb  l-'INAl.  18  HCiLIRS  cDines  with  this  uiiconJitioiial  guaraiitt-f:  if  you're  dis- 
'..itisfiec!  with  the  video  in  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  in  good  condition  for  a  full  and  complete 
iLfuiu!  at  any  time  within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclcse  a  copy  of  your  orii;inal  invoice  and  we'll  issue  a 
refund  for  the  full  amount  you  paid. 

John  Dauer,  Producer/L'lirecriir,  Triniry  Pictures 
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Treasures 

laniUisonian  American  M 


the  austere  granite  piece  byjesiis  Baurista 
Aloroles  to  the  large  and  exuberantly 
expressive  fiberglass  work  "Man  on  Fire'" 
bv  Luis  Jimenez.  Many  of  the  works  con- 
vey an  epic  sense,  whether  it  be  .Xlft-edo, 
Arreguin's  rich  and  intricate  vision  of 
Eden  or  the  stark  images  of  "Las  Tres 
Marias"  bv  Judith  Baca.  Struggle,  street 
life,  the  tamilv,  the  journey  within,  faith 
and  inner  triumph  are  among  the  major 
themes  found  in  this  volume. 

Coiin'j//poniiy  Folk  An  includes  work 
b\-  the  "self-taught"  or  "naive"  artists  of 
the  past  40  vears,  and  the  Smithsonian 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

Decree  Programs  in  Theology  and  Ministry 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  can  help 
you  prepare  for  a  call  to  n^inistry  or  further 
develop  your  present  ministry. 


Master  of  Arts  m 
Spiritual  Direction 
Master  of  Divinity 
Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology 
Master  of  Theological  Studies 


Doctorate  in  Sacred  Theology 
Master  of  Theology 
Sabbatical  Program 
Certificate  of  Theology 
Advanced  Certificate  of  Theology 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

An  International  Theological  Center 

For  information  please  contact:  Office  of  Admissions  .  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 
3  Phillips  Place  •  Cambridge,  MA  02138-3495  USA  .  Telephone  (617)  492-1960 
Fax  (617)  492-5833  .  Admissionslnfo@w|St.edu  •  www  wjst.edu 

Financial  Aid   is  availabie 


:Vniencan  Art  Museum  has  an  espci. 
rich  collection  of  folk  art.  These  ai 
have  not  had  any  formal  training 
operate  outside  of  the  mainstream  r 
ern  art  conversations.  All  the  work 
representational,  although  none  cou 
called  realistic.  There  is  a  raw  prim 
feel  about  much  of  the  wcjrk,  and  mai 
the  works  are  able  to  capture  simul 
ouslv  a  sense  of  urgency  and  a  chil. 
wonder,  as  artists  tackle  religious  (c 
apocah-ptic)  themes.  The  paintings 
an\-  kind  of  perspective,  stacking  the 
ures  and  scenes.  There  is  often  an  ol 
sion  with  great  detail,  as  if  the  artist 
tning  urgend\'  to  deliver  the  words 
images  of  salvation  to  the  viewer, 
because  the  stakes  are  so  great,  the  r 
admonitions  the  better.  Text  play 
important  role  in  a  number  of  the  w 
here,  whether  it  is  in  the  complete  'fl 
of  Job  b\-  Hugo  Sperger,  arrai 
sequentially  in  bands  like  a  comic  stri  j 
in  the  Jesse  Howard's  "The  Saw  ami 
Scnjll,"  which  mixes  personal  staten 
b\  the  artist  with  extensive  quotes 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  There  is  an  ex 
sive  energv  in  these  naive  figures, 
caned  and  jwinted,  that  takes  us  to  a 
be\(jnd  the  notion  ot  art  as  commc 
For  these  self-taught  artists,  it  is 
necessiu  " — and  therein  lies  its  power 
Modern  IS II!  iiinl  Abst ruction  feal 
some  of  the  best-known  .\inerican  a 
f)f  the  2()th  cenrur\-  as  well  as  their 
temporaries.  The  F^th-centun,'  Fr 
artist  Honore  Daumier  stated  tha 
modem  artist  attempts  to  create  art 
that  is  "of  one's  time."  In  the  20th  a 
v\\  this  meant  being  influenced  by  th 
entitle  and  technological  discoveri' 
the  era;  a  re-examination  of  the  spir? 
l)ut  in  nontraditional  wavs;  and  an  im 
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ual  stimuli  from  nontraditional 
s.  such  as  non-Western  art  and  the 
t  iic  untrained  or  the  insane, 
(idem  art  as  we  know  it  in  the  West 

in  Europe,  wi^h  French  artists 
nn  their  pre-eminence  in  the  last  halt 

I'^th  cenuirv.  Americans  had  to  g(j 

I  i[ie  to  learn  about  the  new  move- 
(iradually,  there  was  more  expo- 

II  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
can  art  movements,  an  awareness 

1   .IS  accelerated  by  several  major 
:    including  the  1913  Armory  Show 
u  York  that  juxtaposed  work  by 
1   ,111  artists  with  scjme  of  the  reigning 
1  I  an  artists  of  the  time,  and  World 
.   I,  an  event  that  brought  many 
)  lent  European  artists  to  American 
)    Drawing  on  the  inspiration  of  such 
)  nents  as  Cubism,  Surrealism, 
1  sionism,  as  well  as  the  Bauhaus,  an 
1  can  movement  emerged  in  the 
I  and  ly.SO's  that  was  known  as  the 
■^  ork  School.  This  volume  contains 
I  ig  works  by  some  of  the  best  first- 
1  :ond-generation  artists  of  the  New 
r  >chool.  There  are  also  representa- 
t  )f  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area's 
1  ant  Figural  movement  and  the  qui- 
ilime  Washington  Color  School, 
c  one  weakness  in  these  volumes, 
)  ally  evident  in  Moderiiisi?/  and 
n  tion,  is  the  way  in  which  they  are 
(1.  By  listing  the  artists  alphabeti- 
le  editors  have  given  us  books  that 
1    handy  references  for  particular 
1^  hut  do  not  reflect  the  organization 
t-  exhibitions  or  the  stories  that  the 
tions  are  telling.  Nevertheless, 
of  their  beauty,  succinctness  and 
of  text,  and  affordability,  the  voi- 
re worth  the  investment. 

Terrence  E.  Dempsey 
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Being  Gay  and  Lesbian 
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nevertheless  be  read  and  pcjndered  by 
every  Catholic  educator.  It  is  flawed 
becaase  it  fails  to  overcome  the  limitations 
of  the  sociological  genre.  Despite  that,  it  is 
important  reading  because  it  is  faithful 
both  to  church  teaching  and  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  students  whose  lives  it 
describes. 

Michael  iVIaher  currently  serves  as 
chaplain  to  the  School  of  Education  at 
Loyola  University  Chicago.  Before  com- 
ing to  Loyola,  he  worked  as  a  campus 
minister  and  parish  director  of  religious 
education  in  Missouri. 

In  1995  and  1996,  he  inteniewed  25 
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•  Ph.D.  in  Rel  igious  Studies 
Areas  of  Study 

•  Biblical  Theology 

•  Historical  Theology 

•  Systematic  Theology 

•  Theological  Ethics 

•  Theology  and  Society 
Financial  Assistance 

•  Tuition  Scholarships 

•  Teaching/Research  Assistantships 


Catholic 
Jesuit 
Ecumenical 


For  informarion  write  or  call: 
Morquette  University 
Department  of  Theology 
Coughlin  Hall,  100 
P.O.  Box  1881 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201-1881 
(414)  288-7170 
htip:/ /www.lheo.mu.edu 


MARQUETTE 

UNIVERSITY 
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cd  Catholic  high  schools  in  the  late 
Vm's  and  earl\-  1990"s.  He  also  con- 
ducted r\\o  student  sun  eys.  On  av  er- 
age, he  spent  about  two  hours  with 
each  interviewee.  Excerpts  from  the 
resulting  transcripts  constitute  the 
heart  ot  Maher"s  book.  As  .\Iaher 
remarks,  the  students  "shine  through  in 
their  stories." 


Master  of  Arts  in 
Pastoral  Theology 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  FORMAT 
LIMITED  TIME  ON  CAMPUS 


"  /  found  the 
program  a 
challenging,  joyful 
experience  which 
helped  me  to  inte- 
grate musicianship, 
spirituality  and 
liturgical  ministry 
skills  in  my  parish 
work. 

-Marf  Jo  Steffti  V6 
Muiic  Cornmitiee 
Archdiocese  of  Boston 


Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Theolog,' 
Sainc  Mary'-of-the-Woodi.  Indiana  47876 
Phone:  (812;  535-5206 
Fax;  (8121  535-4613 
Email;  mapt@sm\vc.edu 


The  inteniews  demon- 
strate the  courage  it  takes 
to  be  a  gay  or  lesbian  stu- 
dent in  a  Catholic  high 
school.  They  also  docu- 
ment .\Iaher"s  conclusion 
that  "the  goals  of  Catholic 
education  are  not  being 
fulfilled  for  gay  and  lesbian 
students." 

Maher  organizes  his 
book's  seven  chapters 
around  the  nvin  themes  of 
integration  and  disintegra- 
tion. He  does  so  because, 
i-'  he  points  out  in  the 
ink's  introduction.  "One 
theme  that  runs  through 
i  ML  educational  philosophy  in  the 
statements  of  the  magisterium  is  i/itc- 
griitioii.  Things  are  supposed  to  fit 
together  as  a  whole  in  Catholic  educa- 
tion." 

In  successive  chapters.  Maher 
examines  the  themes  ot  family-school 
integration,  community  -school  inte- 
gration, cultural  and  institutional  inte- 
gration, spiritual  integration  and  inte- 
gration of 
personal  identit}'. 
1  le  begins  each 
chapter  with  an 
examination  of 
the  teaching  ot 
the  church  mag- 
isterium. sup- 
ported b\'  copi- 
ous documentar}" 
references.  He 
then  provides 
excerpts  from  his 
student  inter- 
\'iews  to  illustrate 
the  topic  at  hand. 
At  the  conclusion 
of  each  chapter, 
he  adds  some 
retlections  of  his 
own. 

The  formali- 
n"  ot  this  chapter 
structure  makes 
Ma  her 's  book 
somewhat  wood- 
en and  ponder- 
ous. ^^'hat  saves 
the  day  is  the 
honestv.  claritv 


The  program  welcomes  men  and  women 
who  seek  a  deeper  understanding  ot  the 
integration  of  Christian  tradition,  contem- 
porary cultures  and  personal  experience. 

The  goals  of  the  program  include: 

•  To  provide  instruction  and  experiences 
tor  theological  inquir,-- 

•  To  integrate  personal  spiritualin,-  and 
pastoral  action. 

•  To  develop  skilL  for  ministerial  service  and 
foster  independent  learning,  critical  think- 
ing, ability'  for  theological  reflection,  dea.- 
and  coherent  expression  and 
commitment  to  the 
Christian  lifesrvle. 


SM 


and  humanit}-  of  the  student  int 
wees.  Xo  one  can  read  what  these 
dents  have  to  say  without  conclu 
that  Catholic  high  schools  are  seri 
ly  failing  in  their  educational  mis 
when  it  comes  to  gay  and  lesbian 
dents.  The  pious  admonitions  oi 
Catholic  magisterium  are  being  lo 
a  vast  sea  of  homophobia. 

Some  gay  and  lesbian  students 
vive  better  than  others.  Some 
good  role  models.  Some  recall  t 
high  schools  w  ith  fondness,  but  s 
look  back  on  an  educational  experi 
characterized  by  constant  verbal 
physical  harassment  that  facult)'  rr 
bers  did  nothing  to  stop. 

-Many  of  the  students  no  loi 
practice  their  faith.  .^\s  .Maher  pu 
"The  experiences  in  Catholic  1 
schools  of  many  of  the  people  I  ir 
viewed  left  them  not  just  out  of 
Catholic  Church  but  also  ver\'  ai 
with  it." 

The  church  owes  better  treatn 
to  the  one  student  in  15  or  20  wt 
gay  or  lesbian.  First,  says  Maher, 
silence  on  this  topic  [of  homosex'ua 
must  be  broken."  _\s  he  points  out, 
bishops  stress  "that  the  topic  cannc 
isjnored."  Second,  quoting  the  Ui 
States  Catholic  Conference,  M 
urges  Catholic  schools  to  becc 
much  more  vigorous  about  teacl 
respect  for  every  human  pen 
regardless  of  sexual  orientation. 

The  clear,  honest  voices  of  Mat 
student  interviewees  show  how 
Catholic  schools  have  yet  to  g( 
achieve  that  ideal.         Thomas  F.  t 


Being 

Gay  and  Lesbian 


in  a 
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1  •  Get  your  mailing  label 
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4.  Click  on  ^^Change  of  Address,^'  under 
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5.  Follow  the  directions 

It  takes  3  to  4  weeks  from  the  time  you  notify  us 
of  your  change  of  address  before  your  mdgaziii¥ 
will  arrive  at  your  new  address. 


tices 


cation 

IR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  thco- 
reflccoon  transtoniiativc.  Six  quarters 
;sday  course  work  plus  thesis  project, 
ited.  Begin  September  2002.  University 
Vlar\'  oF  tlie  Lake/Mundelein  Seminary, 
Maple,  Mundelein,  IL  60060.  Contact 
Bertram:  (847)  970-4804; 
am@usml.edu;  W'eh  site:  vvu  vv.iisnil.edu. 

image 

NY  RETREAT  HOUSE:  .\hi\  26  -  June  6, 
1  PIL(,RL\1.\GE  m  die  footsteps  of  St. 
nd  the  pilgrim  church.  Thomas  E. 
:,  S.J.,  Catherine  Mclntyre,  R.J..M., 
e  Costa,  R.J.M..  Daily  Mass,  informal 
ations  on  Paul  and  early  church,  Hagia 
I,  the  Blue  Mosque,  Corinth,  Cireek 
md  much  more.  Call,  write,  fa.\  or  send 
for  a  descriptive  flier:  Bethany  Retreat 
202  Count}-  Route  iO.\  P.O.  Bf«  1003, 
nd  Mills,  NY  10930;  Ph:  (845)  928- 
Fa.x:  (845)  928-9437;  e-mail: 
;t@  frontiemet.net. 

ions 

RAL  ASSOCIATE,  Community  Faith 
ion/Religious  Education.  St.  Joan  of  Arc 
a  suburban  parish  of  600  households  in 
vn,  Diocese  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  seek- 
U-rime  pastoral  staff  person  to  direct  the 
>rmation  and  religious  education  for 
hrough  preschool.  Master's  degree  in 
y  required;  working  knowledge  of  cate- 

documents,  especially  bishop's  Pastoral 
•Adult  Formation.  Good  pastoral,  orga- 
aal  and  collaborative  skills  essential. 
I  description  upon  request.  Salary  coni- 
Jte  with  education,  pastoral  experience 
:esan  guidelines.  Benefits  package.  Start 

,  2002.  Send  resume  with  references, 
ig  last  employer,  to:  Rev.  Don  Michael 
D.  Min.,  St.  Joan  of  Arc  Catholic 

,315  Harris  Grove  Lane,  Yorktovvn, 
?2. 

!  RETREAT  HOUSE  seeks  as  a  full-time 
;mber  a  w(jnian  religious  trained  in 

spirituality  with  personal  experience  of 
'  Spiritual  E.xercises  of  St.  Ignatius.  Min- 
•oives  preaching  and  directing  retreats, 
;  spiritual  direction  and  assisting  the 
>T  in  retreat-related  activities.  Good 
itional  skills  are  necessary.  Send  letter 
ime  to:  Loyola  Search  Committee,  161 
xeet,  Morristown,  NJ  07960,  by  March 

.  Position  begins  in  September.  Living 

idations  are  available. 


S' 


•1 


OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLATE  (Pal- 
I  are  lookin.;  for  .in  \SS(  )C1A1'K 

ION  DIREC  iOR  for  their  vocation 
he  Associate  Director  is  responsible  for 
g  the  vocation  office,  attending  profes- 
leetings,  working  with  the  Pallottine 
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The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

is  all  about  ACCESS 

•  access  to  a  specialized  library  with  thousands  of  books,  videos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


For  information,  please  contact: 

James  J.  Gill.  S.  J.,  M.D..  Director 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue.  Chicago,  IL  60615-5698 
Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (773)  684-8154 
E-mail:  CISHS@AOL.COM 


"Listen... with  the  ear  of  your  heart...for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  OF  DiviNiry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 


Programs  of  academic 
excellence  integrated  with 
preparation  for  spiritual  and 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuition 
scholarships  cnxiilahle. 


JL 


Saint  John's 


SchodI  of  Theology  •  Seminary' 
Collepeville,  Minnesnia  S6321 
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Climb  with  us  into  the  future. 

We  ofTer  Masters  Degrees  and  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
a  dynamic  community  of  ministry  formation. 

Pastoral  Ministry  Religious  Studies 

Divinity  Spirituality 

Accredited  by  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
^     Call  Gail  Jennings  today  for  information  at 
KL  7^     (509)323-6782.  Email  us  atjennings@gonzaga.edu 
wKy^j     or  visit  us  on-line  at  www.gonzaga.edu.  ^= 

■HHRgONZAGA  university  in  partnership  with  the  \w 
Ministry  Institute  at  Mater  Dei. 


Annual  Inner  Sabbath 


Leuvea.  Belguini  ~  July  2b-Au^ust  lU.  2UU2 

Offftitf^  iheol(tgi((il,  Spiritutil  and \rtistii  Study.  Prrsoni/I  Reni'-^al  and  Respite 

with 

Paul  Philibert    v   Janet  Ruffin^i 
Maureen  Sullivan        John  Dick 

Cull.  Fax  III  l-.iiirii!  t'lr  mull  hilorniiilini!  niirl  Hnnhiiii 


REAPS 


51?1  P.irk  Avenue.  |-  airfield.  Connecticut  064.^2-1000  I  SA 
I  .7^h7        I- ax:  20.^..^^).=;.47'^^ 


email:  reap$@sacre<Iheart.cdu  4»  http://reaps.sacredheart.e(Iu 


We  are  not  America  Online. 

But  America  is  online  at 
americam£|g^ne.org 


JOSEPH 
CAMPBELL 


•  Thou  Art  That  • 


The  First  Volume  in 
The  Collected  Works  ( 
JOSEPH  CAMPBELl 


'This  is  a  book  that  will  stret. 
readers  to  reconsider  their 
interpretation  of  the  stories 
and  symbols  of  faith  and 
the  relationship  bet\veen 
personal  spiritualin-  and 
institutional  religion." 


Publishers  Weekly  '>tarred  revteu. 


NEW  WORLD  LIBRARl 

www.newworldlibrary.com 
Distributed  by  Publishers  Group  ^ 
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Expcnt-nn.  llu.  Mutm 


where  mo<leri)  U'chii()loi?v  meel.s  timeless  spir  iuiiilily. 
Visitors  of  ill!  ages  and  religunrs  explore  Untti  and  culture  Ironi  around  the  world. 

Inleraciive  (iallei  ies  •  Vaiiea)i  Museums  Art  Exhibits  ■  I'apal  &  PolisI)  Meritage  Room 
(-hildrei)'s  (lallery  ■  Uisliuetive  Special  EvenLs  Venue  ■  Tour  Groups 
Museum  Store  ■  OaIv 


*  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

CULTURAL  CENTER  ■ 


3900  Harewood  Road,  NE,  Washingum,  DC  20017 
(202)  635-5400  ■  info@jp2cc.org 
Adjacent  to  the  National  Shrine 


Lenten 

Specials 


The  Passion 
of  Jesus  Christ 

Doiuilcl  Scniiii;  i  '.l'. 

ission  narratives  of 
ic  New  Testament. 
I'lnmenlaiy.  hi  story, 
cheolouy  and  devo- 
liuns. 

#142  SI  0.95 

I       Jesus  Ciirist 

1  Vh  tiir HiHiiilaml.  (  ./'. 

I  Prayers  lor  erowirig  in 

I  devotion  to  Christ's 

!  Passionanii  Rcstirrec- 

I  tion. 

I  #169  S9.95 

StiJtions  of  the  Cross 
for  Children 

1^(1  Hit'  Pcnuiid  (  astro 
Chiidrcn  and  llvir  fami- 
lies walking  the  Way  of 
tlie  Cross  v\  iih  Jesus. 
#2  IK  $2.50 


New 


With  scenic  views 
of  Jerusalem 

The  Way  of  the  Cnws 

A  Rit  litinl  Malt  film 
Narrali'il h\  V.  /hxii^laiiti.C.I' 
The  video  explains  the  his- 
tory of  the  devotion. then 
follows  the  fourteen  sta- 
tions through  meditations 
and  prayersr 

#21.^  $19.95 

A  VVaj  of  the  Cross 
C'amino  de  la  Cruz 

New  sellinus  for  the 
S'.itions  of  the  Cross. 
!llustrati(nis  from  the  orig- 
inal eeramic  seulplures. 
25  for  $2.50 
#166  Knglish 
#167  Spanish 


Passionist  Press 
526  Monastery  Place 
Union  City,  NJ  07087 

Toli  free:  888-806-6606 
e-mail:  crossplace@cppwv.org 


\\\  items  plus  p  &  h. 
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The  Master  of  Arts 
in  Catholic  Studies 

Explore  the  truth,  beauty,  and  vitahty 
of  the  CathoHc  intellectual  tradition 
.IS  It  has  influenced  cultures  and 
disciplines  over  time.  Core  courses 
in  this  interdisciplinary  program 
include  theology,  philosophy  and 
history.  Select  elective  courses  such 
as  literature,  art,  social  thought, 
and  the  sciences  to  meet  your 
educational  and  personal  goals. 

For  more  information  or 
an  application,  contact: 

The  Center  for  Catholic  Studies 
University  of  St.  Thomas 
(651) 962-5703 
gradcathtc  stthomas.edu 
wwvv.sttthomas.edu/cathstudies/masters 

University  of  St.Thomas 


The  Univcriity  of  St  Thomas  docs  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  religion. 

affectional  preference  or  disability  m  its  programs  and  activit 


^  SAINT 
MICHAEL'S 

'grad'uath  theology  and 
pastoral  minlstry 


FROM  JUNE  24-AUGUST  2 


Over  40  years  in  Service  to  the  Academy  and  the  Church 

Gerard  Baumbach    Richard  Hardy  Catherine  Nerney,  S.S.J 

Wilfred  Harrington,  O.P.  Lucien  Richard,  O.M.I. 
Leslie  Hoppe,  O.F.M.         Anthony  Tambasco 


John  Dick 
Janet  Foy 
Christine  Gudorf 


Join  us  for  either  two-week, 
and /or  three-week  courses! 

This  summer... 
Study  in  Vermont 

Study  Tour  with  Tony  Tambasco: 
"Missionaries  &  Mystics:  Pilgrimage  Through  Northern  Spain" 
Contact  us:  www.smcvt.edu/gradprograms  •  Email:  gradprograms@smc\t.edu 
Phone:  (802)  654-2579  •  Fa,\:  (802)  654-2664 
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Better  Preaching 

1  w  ouiti  like  to  participate  in  the  di  i 
sion  regarding  the  preaching  in  ou 
parishes  after  the  events  of  Sept.  1 1 
(Letters,  1 1/26/01).  I  was  not  schef 
to  preach  on  the  Sunday  immediat. 
tbllowing  the  tragedy.  I  did  preach 
the  Si.inda\-  follow  ing  that  with  rea 
that  w  ere  sharply  focused  on  scjcial . 
rice.  The  prophet's  call  to  stop  e.xp  it 
ing  the  poor  led  ine  to  explore  in  n 
homih'  how  unfettered  capitalism 
wreaks  havoc  in  third  world  counti 
lighdy  connected  the  anger  of  mue 
the  world  at  American  obliviousnc' 
arrogance  to  the  events  of  Sept.  1 1 
challenged  my  congregation  to  ret 
their  assumptions  about  the  way  oi 
world  economy  works  without  har 
ing  them.  Many  parishioners  welci 
what  I  said  and  some  hated  it.  Tho 
who  hated  it  told  me  that  they  had 
to  church  that  morning  seeking  w  i 
of  comfort  for  their  pain  but  found 
instead  my  personal  political  ageni. 
struggled  to  listen  to  them  without 
being  defensive. 

In  hindsight,  1  think  my  parish  id 
not  respond  well  to  the  tragedy  in 
early  weeks.  No  panshioner  of  our 
killed  at  the  Pentagon,  though  d(»/ 
work  there  and  lost  acquaintances. 
Some  parishioners  clearly  were  gri  : 
more  deeply  than  we  realized.  W  e 
should  have  done  more  in  those  fir 
weeks  to  comfort  them.  WTiy  couK  t 
we? 

One  reason  was  the  overw  heln 
media  co\  erage — it  went  on  24  ho 
day,  day  after  day.  The  same  videi  > 
commentary  footage  was  relendes- 
repeated.  \  bit  of  "new  news"  grafii 
onto  what  was  already  known  passi 
a  major  story.  I  blow  that  I  got  to 
point  where  I  could  not  stand  to  ht 
about  it,  watch  it  or  read  about  it  a 

To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recone 
using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  botn 
articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.aur^ 
magazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consid'yt 
letter  for  publication  in  both  pnnt  and ' 
versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  she 
as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the  ■ 
name,  postal  address  and  daytime 
number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to 
ca's  editorial  office  {address  on  page  2:' 
e-mail  to:  letters@amencamagazine.oi,  L 
ters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarityi 
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.  The  hist  thing  I  w  anted  to  do  was 
lect  on  its  nieaning  and  preach 
:it.  1  should  have  been  able  to  push 
:gh  this  exhaustion  \\  ith  the  topic, 
couldn't. 

.second  and  more  ditficult  reason: 
e  pain  are  we  talking  about?  The 
)lithic  and  transparent  parish  of  old 
no  resemblance  to  St.  Camillus  in 

•  Spring.  Our  diversitv'  in  race, 
le,  language  and  age  means  that 
jstimptions  about  what  our  parish- 
5  are  feeling  are  going  to  miss  die 
for  many  or  most.  One  quick 

ale:  some  of  our  parishioners  are 
icome  men  and  women  who  are  in 
auntry  witliout  documentation. 

•  jobs  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
tenuous  before  Sept.  1 1,  and  they 
jeared  almost  overnight.  They  are 
reat  deal  of  pain.  They  cannot  use 
migration  system  to  become  legal 
yused  to  be  able  to  do  (with  diffi- 

,  and  they  are  out  ot  work  besides, 
pain  is  very  different,  however, 
the  pain  of  white  middle-class  per- 
ike  me,  whose  stable  and  comfort- 
wld  has  been  shattered.  Whose 
lo  I  address  when  I  look  out  at  a 
very  different  faces  ready  for  an 
minute  homily?  I  should  have 
a  way  to  address  it  all,  but  I 
I't. 

third  reason  we  hesitated  and 
I  think,  was  based  on  a  reluctance 
:r  superficial  comfort.  It  is  better 
ply  say,  "I  am  very  sorry  about 
oss"  and  to  stop  than  it  is  to  con- 
and  deliver  platitudes.  We  should 
lable  of  deeper  w  ords  of  comfort, 
bund  them  hard  to  find  in  those 

nally,  our  training  is  at  least  par- 
•esponsible  for  our  good  and  bad 
1  niance.  It  is  so  ingrained  in  me  to 
from  the  te.xt  and  only  from  the 
It  I  rarely  consider  the  possibility 
ig  something  else!  I  think  that 
1  ly  fundamental  insistence  rooted 
liomiletics  training  is  responsible 
I  Iping  to  gradually  raise  the  qualit\- 
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Smut  Mcliinui  iocuvO'  Bcncdictuic  hospitality  with 
opjportiiuitics  for  prayer,  reflection  and  study. 
Choose  from  workshops,  retreats,  classes  and 
acti'oities  to  enhance  your  stay.  The  beauty  and 
peacefiilness  can  rejuvenate  your  life  and  work. 

Design  a  sabbatical  that  is  lunquely  yours. 


ill 


School  of  Theologi/ 


FOR        THE        LIFE        OF        THE  CHURCH 


For  information,  write  to  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education,  Saint  Meinrad  School  of  Theology, 
St.  Meinrad,  IN  47577;  call  (800)  730-9910;  or  e-mail  ce@saintmeinrad.edu. 
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Do  you  hove  a  child  or 
grandchild  going 
TO  a  non-CoTholic 
college? 
Give  them  o 
Catholic  education. 


Send  them 
America 
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Light  Shining  Through 
the  Ashes 


Rfth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  February  10,  2002 

Readings:  Is.  58:7-10:  Ps.  112;  1  Cor.  2:1-5;  Mt.  5:13-16 

Light  shall  shiuc  for  yon  in  the  darkness,  and  the  gloovi  shall  becoviefor  yon  lik 
midday  (Is.  )S:10) 


Ll-  \  1  IS  .A.lU)L:'r  TO  DAWN,  ;ind 
totlay's  readings  are  a  wake-up 
call.  Even  on  a  bleak  Fehruai-y 
day,  the  readings  are  suffused 
with  images  ot  light.  Twice  the  prophet 
of  Second  Isaiah  tells  the  people  that 
their  light  shall  break  forth  like  the  dawn 
or  rise  in  the  darbiess.  It  is  not  the  light 
of  victories  in  war  or  of  resplendent  wor- 
ship, but  gix'ing  bread  to  the  hungry, 
sheltering  the  homeless  and  removing 
from  their  midst  the  malicious  speech 
that  can  destro\'  a  communit\'.  The  psalm 
heralds  tiie  perst)n  who  is  gracious,  mer- 
ciful antl  just  and  gives  to  the  poor.  Such 
a  one  is  a  light  in  the  darkness,  anti  Jesus 
tells  his  disciples  that  they  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world. 


letters 

of  preaching  in  our  Catholic  parishes,  but 
it  comes  at  the  cost  of  reducing  our  ease 
in  responding  to  external  events  and 
other  situations.  I  hate  preaching  on 
Mother's  Day,  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
similar  tiays  because  of  the  normal  incon- 
gniit}'  between  the  readings  and  the 
theme.  I  should  ha\  e  broken  b  ee  and 
reactetl,  but  I  couldn't. 

Shoukl've,  would've,  could'x  e.  I  am 
trying  to  learn  fi^om  my  failures  and  to 
continue  to  grow  as  a  preacher  and  as  a 
person.  May  we  all  respond  better  in  the 
Riture  to  the  situations  of  our  people  and 
our  world. 

(Deacon)  Peter  Barbernitz 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Church  Leadership 

Renee  LaReau  articulates  concerns  that 
older  Catholics  need  to  hear  ("Reflections 


Images  of  light  span  the  Bible.  After 
the  wind  swept  over  the  formless  void, 
the  first  words  spoken  by  God  in  the 
Bil)le  are,  "Let  there  be  light,"  and  God 
saw  "how  good  the  light  was."  The  Book 
of  Revelation  ends  when  God  will  give 
light  to  his  servants  forever  (22:5).  In  a 
modern  cit}',  where  technolog)'  can  turn 
night  into  day,  the  contrast  between  light 
and  darkness  loses  its  force.  In  Jesus' 
time,  darkness  came  suddenly,  envelop- 
ing the  whole  land.  Only  with  the  help  of 
light  from  a  lampstand  do  the  faces  of 
others  become  visible.  Light  becomes  a 
beacon  to  guide  a  travel-wear\'  pilgrim; 
its  faint  glimmer  signals  the  beginning  of 
a  new  day. 

A  follow  er  of  Jesus  is  to  be  all  of 


of  a  C-atholic,  Female  Generation  Xer," 
12/24/01 ).  One  sign  of  hope:  women  are 
finding  many  more  opportunities  to  exer- 
cise leadership  in  the  church.  Last  March 
the  Bishops'  Committee  on  Women  con- 
vened a  first-ever  consultation  with 
women  w  ho  hold  diocesan  leadership 
positions.  Representatives  fi\)m  more 
than  12()tlioceses — chancellors,  school 
superintendents,  chief  financial  officers 
and  many  others — discussed  their  experi- 
ences as  women  in  church  leadership  and 
offered  recommendations.  Many  partici- 
pants stressed  the  need  to  bring  younger 
women  into  church  leadership,  especially 
through  education,  internships  and  men- 
toring. 1  hope  that  when  women  church 
leaders  gather  again  Ms.  LaReau  and  her 
jieers  will  be  well  represented. 

Sheila  Garcia 
Washington.  D.C. 


these,  and  Matthew  tells  us  how  tl 
happen.  This  section  follows  the  t 
tudes,  which  describe  the  values  td 
a  disciple  should  aspire,  and  it  pi 
the  contrast  statements  that  descri : 
higher  form  of  justice  e\oked  b\ 
renunciation  of  anger,  marital  int 
honest)'  in  speech,  breaking  the  c^ 
violence  and  forgiving  enemies. 
Second  Vatican  Council,  echoing 
and  this  Gospel,  the  bishops  began 
reflection  on  the  church  by  callii 
"light  for  the  nations"  {limien  gei.ii 
This  description  remains  a  manil; 
ever)'  follow  er  of  Christ  to  li\  e  thd 
ues  expressed  in  the  Sermon  ( 
Mount,  and  so  become  a  beacon  o 
for  others  and  perhaps  signal  the  d 
a  new  dav.  Lent  pro\  ides  a  time  to 
on  this  mission. 

Ash  Wednesday  (A),  February  13,  202 1 

Readings:  Joel  2:12-18;  Ps.  51;  2  C( 
5:206:2;  Mt.  6:1-6.  16-18 

Now  is  the  acceptable  tin/ el  Moiv  /. . 
ti7ne  of  salvation  (2  Cor  6:2) 

As  A  Xl'.W  L'*  ORDAINED  ] 
was  working  with  a  m 
chaj^lain  at  a  base  in  Gci 
As  we  prepared  for  .\sh  \\ 
dav,  he  told  me  not  to  distiilnite  di  ]■ 
after  the  homily  (the  usual  time) 
wait  until  the  end  of  Mass.  In  his 
ence  gi"eat  numbers  would  come  to  m 
simply  for  the  ashes  and  leave  one 
were  smudged.  His  wisdom  prove 
puzzled  people  huddled  in  the  aisle- \» 
ing  throughout  the  eucharistic  p' 
.■\shes  on  the  forehead  have  becoi; 
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-a-\'ear  piil)lic  signature  for  inosi 
)Iics. 

nd  yet  for  ordinan-  people  this  gcs- 
lymbolizes  a  profound  truth.  WTien 
anting  the  crises  of  life,  tliey  realize 
he  church  offers  signs  of  hope,  as  we 
knovvlecigc  that  "we  are  dust  and  to 
ive  shall  return."  In  his  important 
The  Denial  of  Death,  the  psychiatrist 
t  Becker  noted  tliat  by  not  entering 
he  mystery  of  death  people  waste 
lives  on  palliatives.  A  man  in  his  90's, 
)ver  with  arthritis,  walks  slowly  down 
lie,  and  a  lively  little  five-year-old  girl 
out  of  church,  both  carrying  their 
ntials  as  ambassadors  of  reconcilia- 
i  smudge  that  is  a  sign  of  the  mystery 
th  and  a  promise  of  victory  over  it. 
snt  is  not  simply  40  days  of  repen- 
or  change  of  heart  in  preparation  for 
•,  but  the  beginning  of  a  pilgrimage 
[lOves  through  the  paschal  mysten- 
3ntinues  50  days  to  Pentecost.  The 
gs  summon  us  to  a  return  to  a  God 
5  "slow  to  anger  and  rich  in  mercy," 
■gives  back  the  joy  of  salvation  and 
IS  a  willing  spirit"  (Ps.  5 1 )  and  who 
.  how  our  hearts  can  turn  quiedy  to 
Paul  summons  Christians  to  be 
isadors  of  reconciliation,  because 
made  him  who  did  not  know  sin  to 
so  that  in  him  we  might  become  the 
oliness  of  God."  Paul  says  that  as  we 
;onciled  to  God  we  enter  an  accept- 
ime,  a  day  of  salvation.  This  is  the 
ite  reason  why  people  should  stay 
igly,  I  would  hope)  for  the  whole 
ristic  liturgy.  The  signed  foreheads 
a  journey  of  renewal  through  death 
that  wrenches  us  from  love  of  God 
eighbor,  to  the  joy  of  victory  over 
at  Easter  and  hope  for  continuing 
the  Spirit,  when  the  dust  of  death 
e  no  more.    John  R.  Donahue,  SJ. 


ying  with  scripture 

ad  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
'tihew  5-7)  thinking  of  those  parts 
summon  you  to  be  a  light  to  the 

Id. 

ay  often  the  opening  prayer  of  the 

for  Ash  Wednesday,  "May  this 
son  of  repentance  bring  us  the 
>sing  of  your  forgiveness." 

k  God  to  transform  you  into  an 
lassador  beanng  a  message  of 
inciiiation. 


SEATTLE  UNIVERSITY 


Connecting  the  mind 
to  what  matters 


School  of  Theology  and  Ministry 

The  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry  educates  and  develops 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants  for  ministry.  Steeped  in  their 
own  faith  traditions,  they  share  a  broad  ecumenical  vision 
for  their  parishes  and  congregations. 

All  STM  programs  integrate  academic  scholarship,  spiritual 
development  and  ministerial  skills  in  a  setting  which  is 
ecumenical,  multicultural  and  committed  to  justice. 

Our  three  accredited  degree  programs  have  direct 
application  in  diverse  ministerial  settings. 

•  Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Studies 

•  Master  of  Arts  in  Transforming  Spirituality 

•  Master  of  Divinity 

For  more  information: 

(206)  296-5330  |  www.seattleu.edu/theomin 
(800)  578-3118  |  stm@seattleu.edu 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


39"'  Annual  Georgetown  University 
Institute  on  Sacred  Scripture 
June  17  -  21,  2002 

flio  Psitlnis:  Poetry,  Prayer,  and  Sciipline  Prolessor  Harry  P  Nasiili 

Professor  of  Old  Tcslamcnl  mul  t'liciir  o/  llw  ticparimviii  of  Tlicolo:^y  at  Foi-i/luiiii 
Universily  in  AVvi  York.  .V) 

The  Foiirlli  Gospel:  A  Summons  lo  iielief  Without  Seein;:  Professor  Francis  J.  Moloney,  S  D.B, 

I'nifcsstir  of  Nl'w  Tcsliimcnl  al  the  Ctillutlic  L'niw  rsilv  of  Aincrn  u 

The  Letter  to  the  Colossians:  Post  Pauline  Matters  Professor  Alan  C.  Mitchell 

Director  of  the  htsliliile  on  Sacred  Seri/iliire  sini  e  20(10  and  Associate 
I'rofessor  of  New  Tcstatnciil  uml  Christiaii  (htfiius  at  ( ieort^i  tow  n  Ddversitv 

For  more  intormalion  please  contact: 
Spcciiil  Programs 
The  School  for  Summer  and  Continuing  Education 
Georgetown  University,  Box  .*i71()l() 
Washington,  DC  20057-1010 
Phone:  202-687-,S8.^2/.'57 1 9    Fax;  202-6X7-8054 
Email:  harringcfw  georgctown.edu 
Website:  http://www.gcorgcto\vn.edu/faculty/mitchcla/guiss/ 
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Lilly  Endowment  Inc. 


At  the  center  of  the  congregation  is  the  pastor  Spiritual  guide,  scholar,  counselor,  preacher, 
administrator,  confidant,  teacher,  pastoral  visitor,  and  friend,  a  pastor  has  a  privileged  posi- 
tion and  performs  many  roles.  In  season  and  out,  a  pastor  is  called  upon  to  lead  communi- 
ties to  the  life-giving  waters  of  God. 

The  National  Clergy  Renewal  Program,  offered  by  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  is  intended 
to  strengthen  Christian  congregations  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  pastors  to  step  away 
briefly  from  the  demands  ot  daily  parish  life  and  to  engage  in  a  period  of  renewal  and  reflection. 
The  Endowment  will  provide  as  many  as  100  grants  of  up  to  $30,000  each  directly  to  congre- 
gations for  support  of  a  renewal  program  for  their  pastor. 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted.  Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
July  19,  2002,  and  the  award  announcement  will  be  made  by  December  2002. 

L_  i    L    L_  Y 
I  N  C  * 


Fof  inforrnalion:  Send  an  e-rnoii  lo  clergyrenewal@yohoo  com,  contact  the  program's  Web  site:  www  clergyrenewal.org,  coll 

3  1  7/916-7302,  or  write  Lilly  Endowmeni  Inc.,  Religion  Division,  2801  North  Meridian  Street,  Post  Office  Box  88068,  Indianapolis, 

Indiana  46208.  Indiano  clergy  should  opply  only  to  the  Lilly  Endowmeni  Clergy  Renewal  Program  for  Indiana  Congregations. 
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Why  Priests  and  Psychiatrists 

Should  Get  Their 
Acts  Together 


•iiliilll  illlnnli(llliniiil 
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A  Jesuit  maain 


Of  Many  Things 


s  I  III'  NL  .Miii  R  ot  women 
religious  declines,  the  pub- 


A  :  

/    ^    lie  s  t;iscin;ition  with  them 
jL    JLonK  incre:ises. 

One  ot  the  most  highly  pr;iisecl 
hooks  puhlished  in  2()()(),  tor  eximijile, 
\v;is  Ainrk  S;ilzninn's  novel  Ly/iiif 
.  hrtikc,  an  exquisitelv  written  tale 
ahout  the  religious  experiences  ot  a 
cloistered  nun.  /\lso  published  that 
\  ear  anil  now  out  in  paperback  (a  sure 
sign  ot  commercial  success)  is  Lucy 
Kaylin's  For  the  Love  ofCiod.  Written 
b\'  a  selt-|iroclaimed  "(jutsider,"  Ms. 
Kavlin's  book  otters  a  tascinating 
oven  iew  ot  the  state  of  women  reli- 
gious in  this  country.  And  last 
December,  Mary  Ciordon  contrihutetl 
a  long  essa\'  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
about  her  own  experiences  \\  ith 
women  religioLis. 

Ms.  Ciorilon's  article,  deeply  per- 
sonal anil  deepK'  mi)\'ing,  recounts 
her  eai  K'  tascination  w  ith  nuns,  her 
girlhood  exjieriences  v\  ith  teaching 
sisters  (most  ot  them  negative),  her 
fondness  tor  mo\'ie-nuns  (especialh' 
Sister  Ingrid  Bergman  and  Sister 
Audrey  Mepbiirn)  and  her  current 
friendship  with  three  talented  women 
religious.  In  addition,  Ms.  CJorilon 
prox  ides  us  w  ith  the  results  ot  her 
"fieldw ork,"  which  took  her  to  places 
as  \  arieil  as  Bucharest  and  Rome.  In 
the  end,  Ms.  (Jorilon  admits  that, 
even  she,  one  ot  our  fmest  (Catholic 
w  riters,  is  unable  tiilK'  to  grasp  the 
m\ster\'  ot  religious  lite.  It  is  a  l)eauti- 
ful  essay. 

Silently  threading  its  way  through 
the  essa\  is  this  question:  How  ilo 
the\  do  it-  It  IS  an  obvious  one  to  ask, 
given  the  enormous  challenges  taced 
by  women  religious  orders  toila\'. 

There  are  a  few  possible  answers, 
(irace,  ot  course.  Xothing  vvorth- 
while  is  done  without  that.  I  lartl 
work  probably  a  close  second,  f  lexi- 
bility perhaps  third. 

You  might  also  add  "wit"  to  the 
list.  ¥oY  I  know  no  other  group  of 
persons  more  able  to  see  the  inherent 
humor  that  (ioil  offers  us  in  lite. 

I  w  as  reminded  ot  this  the  other 
week,  after  celebrating  Mass  at  the 
C>ollege  ot  Mount  St.  Vincent,  in 
Riverdale,  N.Y.,  on  the  occasion  of 


the  renovation  ot  their  vows  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  After  a  delightful 
dinner,  I  was  driven  home  by  three 
cheerful  sisters.  On  the  way,  they 
mentioned  that  two  ot  them  had  once 
lived  together  in  a  notoriously  rough 
neighborhood  in  New  York  City. 
One  day  the  sisters'  only  car  was 
stolen  from  the  street.  They  were, 
needless  to  say,  crestfallen.  As  it  hap- 
pened, it  was  rather  near  the  time  ot 
the  canonization  of  Mother  F",lizabeth 
/Vnn  Seton,  their  toundress. 

But  on  the  very  day  ot  the  canon- 
ization, uiinibilc  ilictti,  the  car  reap- 
peared on  the  street.  "So  we  stole  it 
back!"  said  one  of  the  sisters.  "Yes," 
said  the  other,  "St.  Elizabeth's  first 
miracle  as  a  saint!"  They  laughed  at 
this  memory.  And  I  thought  that  their 
telling  ot  the  tale  inadvertenth' 
revealed  much:  their  work  with  the 
poor,  their  devotion  to  Mother  Seton, 
their  t1exibilit\'  and  their  willingness 
to  see  humor  in  difficult  circum- 
stances. Here  was  a  wit  born  both  of 
experience  and  hope.  Here,  I 
thought,  is  one  way  that  sisters  do  it. 

On  the  wa\'  home,  I  told  them 
how  happy  I  was  to  have  been  with  so 
many  sisters,  and  related  a  story  that, 
incidentally,  also  recalled  some  sister- 
h'  humor.  A  few  v'cars  ago,  on  the 
tnial  day  ot  a  retreat  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  I  was  surprised  to  notice  that 
all  the  other  male  retreatants  had 
already  departed,  hi  a  tarewell  dinner 
that  evening,  I  looked  around  the 
dining  room  and  saw  70  women.  I 
said  to  my  table  ot  sisters,  "I  ley,  I'm 
the  only  man  here!"  One  laughed, 
"And  blessed  are  you  among  women!" 

These  reflections  are  not  meant  to 
be  a  simple  recounting  of  funny  sto- 
ries. It  goes,  I  think,  deeper  than  this. 
The  lively  wit  ot  sisters  reveals  a  firm 
confidence  in  Cioil  and  an  under- 
standing that  what  some  may  hold  as 
important  (numbers,  tinances,  "suc- 
cess") are  not  as  important  as  what 
Ciod  has  in  store  for  us.  Their  humor 
also  reveals  an  understanding  that  joy 
is  the  best  way  ot  attracting  vocations 
and  a  knowledge  that  any  vocation  is 
a  gift — and  that  laughter  is  a  wonder- 
ful response  to  this  gift. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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liitorial 


Lnron  and 
mmoralitv 


cxx)RUiNc;  TO  CLASSICAL  KcoNOMic  theory, 
here  is  how  a  corporation  is  supposed  to 
work  in  the  capitalist  system. 

Owned  by  its  shareholders,  a  corporation 
is  run  by  a  board  of  directors,  who  are  voted 
office  by  die  sharehc^lders.  The  board,  in  Uirn,  appoints 
i  agers,  led  by  a  chief  executive  officer,  to  run  the  compa- 

day-to-day  operations.  At  certain  set  times,  usually 
I  lally,  the  financial  operations  of  the  business  are  audited 
public  (diat  is,  independent)  accounting  finn.  This 
unting  firm,  hired  by  the  board,  reviews  the  company's 
icial  records  to  ensure  that  they  are  prepared  according 
H  generally  accepted  accounting  principles."  Typically,  the 
unting  firm  is  also  asked  to  advise  management  on  vari- 
'f|  Dusiness  concerns  that  arise  during  the  course  of  the 

^tthe  close  of  the  financial  year,  the  company  issues  its 
lal  report,  including  a  statement  of  income  and  a  lialance 
t  that  shows  how  much  the  company  owes  antl  is  owed, 
le  end  of  the  annual  report,  the  accounting  fimi  signs  its 
orate  name  to  a  statement  attesting  that  the  report  "fair- 
presents"  the  current  financial  position  of  the  corpora- 
Using  infomiation  like  the  amiual  report,  the  financial 
;ets  as  a  whole  are  able  to  determine  a  fair  price  for  the 
[)any's  stock.  Frequendy,  much  of  this  research  is  accom- 
ed  by  "security  analysts"  working  for  investment  banks, 
analyze  the  performance  of  the  company,  based,  once 
1,  on  public  records. 

f  the  company  has  done  well  that  year  (or  is  expected  to 
ell  in  the  future),  die  price  that  die  market — which 
(les  private  investors,  company  employees  who  hold 
and  larger  corporate  investors — is  willing  to  pay  for  a 
in  that  company's  ownership  will  increase.  If  it  does 
ly,  the  price  will  decline.  Salaries  of  the  management 
also  hinge  on  how  well  the  company  has  peribrnied. 
1  such  checks  and  balances — the  oversight  of  the  board, 
fficiency  of  die  managers,  the  diligence  of  tJie  auditors 
he  expertise  of  security  analysts — the  market  is  assured 
curate  information  that  enables  it  to  be,  as  economists 
efficient." 

hat,  in  dieoiy,  is  the  way  it  is  supposed  to  happen, 
n  the  case  of  Enron,  however,  very  little  of  diis  hap- 


pened. Arthur  Andersen,  the  accounting  finii,  looketl  the 
other  way  while  Enron  management  created  "special-pur- 
pose entities"  (that  is,  coniplicatetl  financial  arrangements) 
that  kept  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  losses  and  tlebt 
oft  the  balance  sheet,  and  dius  away  from  the  scrutin\'  of 
investors.  This  led  to  an  overstatement  (jf  profits  of  almost 
$600  million  and  an  understatement  of  debt  of  $6.'?0  million 
between  1997  and  2000.  Arthur  Andersen  was  also  hardly 
"independent,"  as  more  than  half  of  its  income  ft-oni  its 
Enron  "account"  came  not  ironi  auditing  l)ut  from  lucrative 
consulting  work.  Further,  repeated  public  statements  liy 
some  of  Enron's  most  senior  managers  misled  inx  estors  into 
thinking  the  company'  was  doing  much  better  than  it  was. 

All  the  while,  some  senior  managers  were  cashing  in 
their  own  Enron  stock.  (Mr.  Kenneth  Lay,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  sold  $37  million  of  his  shares  between  May  2000 
and  August  2001.)  Security  analysts,  too,  whose  firms  had 
profited  over  the  years  from  Enron's  spurious  success,  were 
reluctant  to  let  go  of  a  good  thing;  man\'  continued  to  rec- 
ommend the  stock  to  investors  until  the  bitter  entl.  And  in 
that  bitter  end,  after  the  market  finally  digested  the  compa- 
ny's tiaie  financial  situation,  the  share  price  of  Enron  col- 
lapsed. Thousands  of  investors — most  poignandy  Enron 
employees  holding  the  stock  in  their  401(k)  retirement 
plans — lost  millions  of  dollars. 

THERE  ARE  SOME  OBVIOUS  REMEDIES.  First,  die  accounting 
profession  should  be  regulated  by  organizations  that  are  not 
appointed  by  the  accounting  firms  themselves,  as  they  are 
now.  Second,  the  conflict  of  interest  inherent  when  account- 
ing firms  serve  as  both  auditors  and  consultants  needs  to  be 
eliminated.  Third,  what  are  known  as  "generally  accejited 
accounting  principles"  should  be  brought  in  line  with  the 
requirement  for  "fair"  representation  of  financial  results. 
Finally,  even  if  the  law  does  not  require  it,  equity  demands 
diat  managers  who  profited  unfairly  be  severely  penalized, 
and  that  hinds  fi-om  such  penalties  be  used  to  compensate 
employees  whose  retirement  savangs  were  eradicated. 

More  iniportantiy,  the  Enron  scandal  shows  the  absolute 
requirement  for  boards  of  directors,  executives  and  everyone 
else  in  the  business  world  to  accept  the  moral  responsibility 
for  honesty.  While  maximizing  return  for  sharehoklers  is  the 
foinnlation  of  our  economic  system  and  provides  for  gener- 
ally efficient  capitalism,  the  system  can  be  easily  corrupted 
by  the  immorality  and  greed  of  a  few.  And  with  Enron,  we 
see  the  wages  of  immorality:  the  suftering  of  many  hard- 
working people  who  have  lost  dieir  life's  savings. 

Is  there  any  clearer  example  of  die  value  of  morality  in 
liusiness? 


lary  1 1 ,  2002  America 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


fn  Assisi,  Religious  Leaders  Call 
Violence,  Religions  Incompatible 

Violence  niul  terrorism  are  incompatible 
widi  die  hiidi  and  l)elief  of  all  the  world's 
religions,  more  than  200  spiritual  leaders 
said  during- a  meeting  with  Pope  John  Paul 
II  in  A.ssisi  on  Jan.  24.  Since  the  terrorist 
attacks  in  New  York  and  Washington  on 
Se[)t.  1 1 ,  the  pope  said,  religious  leaders 
have  wanted  to  do  their  ]iait  t(j  fend  off 
"the  dark  clouds  ot  terrorism,  hatred  [and] 
amied  conflict." 

The  Assisi  gathering  brought  together 
(dirisrians  fi'om  16  churches  and  commu- 
nities, ,■>()  Muslim  clerics  from  1<S  nations, 
10  rabbis  and  representati\  es  from  l]ud- 
dhism,  l  enrikyo,  Shintoism,  jainisni, 
Sikhism,  I  linduism,  Zoroasti^ianism,  C^on- 
fricianism  and  ti'atlirional  African  religions. 
The  leaders  traveled  w  ith  the  pope  h\  train 
to  A.ssisi,  reflected  on  peace  together, 
prayed  for  peace  separately  using  dieir  own 
rites,  then  gathered  together  again  to  make 
a  common  commimient  to  promoting 
peace  and  teaching  their  faithful  that  true 
religion  cannot  be  used  to  promote  \no- 
lence  or  ten"orism. 

"Violence  ne\er  again,"  the  pope  said  at 
the  end  of  the  afternoon  meeting.  "War 
never  again.  Terrorism  never  again,"  he 
said.  "In  the  name  of  God,  may  ever\'  reli- 
gion bring  upon  the  earth  justice  and 
jieace,  forgiveness  and  life,  lo\e,"  the  Sl- 
year-old  |iope  saitl  before  his  guests  set 
lighted  glass  ami  temicotta  oil  lamps  on  a 
large  table  as  a  sign  of  hope. 

During  the  afternoon  service,  10  reli- 
giotis  leaders,  reading  in  10  difterent  lan- 
tiiiages,  recited  10  comminneiits  diey  all 
jiromised  to  frilfill  to  help  bring  peace  to 
the  world.  The  Rev.  Konrad  Raiser,  secre- 
tar\'  general  of  the  World  C^ouncil  of 
(Churches,  reail  the  first  pledge  in  (lennan: 
"We  commit  oursehes  to  [iroclaiming  our 
fimi  commitment  that  \iolence  and  terror- 
ism are  incomjiatible  v\ith  the  authentic 
spirit  of  relii>ion  and,  as  we  condemn  even, 
recourse  to  violence  antl  war  in  the  name 
of  Cit)d  or  religion,  we  commit  ourselves  to 
doing  everything  possible  to  eliminate  die 
root  causes  of  terrorism." 

The  leaders  also  promised  to  educate 


their  faithftil  to  respect  others,  to  foster 
dialogme,  to  defend  each  person's  right  to 
live  a  decent  life,  to  value  differences,  to  be 
voices  for  the  poor  and  defenseless  and  to 
promote  friendship  among  peoples. 

Orthodo.x  Bishop  Vasilios  ofTriniithus 
on  the  divided  island  of  Crete  read  another 
pledge:  "We  commit  ourselves  to  forgiving 
one  another  for  past  and  present  errors 
and  prejudices.. .and  to  leam  from  the  past 
that  peace  without  justice  is  no  true  peace." 

Pope  John  Paul  and  the  other  leaders 
who  spoke  at  the  morning  session  in 
A.ssisi  repeatedly  underlined  the  need  for 
justice  and  respect  for  human  rights  in 
building  peace.  "It  cannot  l)e  forgotten 
that  situations  of  oppression  and  exclu- 
sion are  often  at  the  source  of  violence 
and  terrorism,"  he  said. 

But  religious  leaders  also  blow  that  for- 
giveness is  part  of  peacemaking  because  it 
"heals  the  wounds  of  the  heart  and  fully 
restores  damaged  human  relations,"  the 
pope  said.  Pope  John  Paul  also  said  it  was 
essential  that  the  religious  leaders  clearly 
proclaim  their  common  conviction  that 
"whoever  uses  religion  to  foment  violence 
contradicts  religion's  deepest  and  truest 
inspiration." 

Ecumenical  Orthotlox  Patriarch 
Bartholomew  of  (Constantinople,  spiritual 
leader  of  the  workl's  Orthodox  and  one  of 
three  pat!"iarchs  participating  in  the  meet- 
ing, told  die  gathering:  "Today,  once 
more,  fcjllowing  horrendous  holocausts 
and  the  slaughter  of  so  many  innocent  vic- 
tims, it  is  our  duty  to  acknowledge  the 
spiritual  conditions  for  peace  on  earth,  and 


not  merely  economic  or  other  factor- 
These  conditions  include  righteousn  s 
and  respect  for  die  sacredness  of  the 
human  person,  for  one's  neighbor  anrfoj 
his  freedom  and  dignity." 

Rabbi  Israel  Singer,  secretary  gen 
of  the  World  Jewish  (Congress,  folio  t 
little  of  his  prepared  text,  instead  tel  it 
Pope  John  Paul,  "Only  you  can  makpi 
happen,"  and  telling  the  other  leade 
that  on\y  by  fostering  commimients 
peace  among  their  faithful  can  religi 
turn  their  potential  for  peacemakinu 
a  concrete  reality.  "You  should  tell  \i 
people  and  we  should  tell  ours,  all  o  i 
all  of  us — to  question  whether  land  ■ 
places  are  more  important  than  peo). 
lives  and,  until  we  leam  to  do  that,  t 
will  be  no  peace,"  the  rabbi  said.  Hr 
he  said,  has  shown  that  despite  beau 
religious  exhortations  to  be  a  force  c 
peace,  "the  reality  has  been  that,  in  | 
tice,  religions  have  served  to  foment 
scores  of  horrendous  and  bloody  wa . 

Sheikh  Mohammed  Tantawi  of  a 
Azhar  Universit)'  in  Kgv-pt  and  spin  ., 
leader  of  the  world's  Sunni  Muslimst 
a  message  to  the  gathering  thankinLl^ 
pope  for  his  initiative  and  e.xplaininj 
Islam's  fidelity  to  (jod,  its  precept  o 
respect  for  "all  monotheistic  religio. 
revealed  by  God"  and  its  emphasis  < 
moral  values.  "All  the  monotheistic 
gions  preach  that  the  human  being 
should  support  law  and  justice,  rest(  i 
the  legitimate  proprietors  to  their 
rights,"  he  said,  making  his  referencti 
tensions  in  the  Holy  Land  obvious  V 
thanking  the  \^arican  for  its  "honor, 
support  of  the  Palestinian  people." 

After  sharing  the  "testimonies  foi 
peace"  in  Assisi,  Pope  John  Paul  am 
Patriarch  Bartholomew  led  the  Chr 
rians  from  1 7  Orthodox  churches  ai 
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ents! 


lican  antl  Protestant  communities 
the  lower  basilica  tor  an  ecumenical 
er  service.  I^'ranciscan  fi-iars  escorted 
ibers  of  the  1 1  other  religions  into 
•huge  convent  com|ile.\,  where  in 
rate  places  around  the  cloistered 
tyard,  each  faith  held  its  <)\\  n  prayer 
ce. 


jppine  Bishops  Welcome  U.S. 
port  in  Pursuit  of  Abu  Sayyaf 


ippine  hishops  welcomed  the  U.S. 
:minent's  support  in  pursuing  the 
;mist  Abu  Sawaf  group,  saving  this 
cs  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the 
hern  Philippines.  "We  are  support- 
he  will  of  the  people  in  this  regard," 
ibishop  Orlando  Quevedo  of  Cota- 
,  president  of  the  Catholic  Bishops' 
ference  of  the  Philippines,  told  a 
i  conference  in  Manila  on  Jan.  28.  "If 
people]  wish  that  some  help  be  given 
friendly  force  upon  the  invitation  of 
jovemment  and  with  the  constiui- 
pintj  il  and  legal  issues  resolved,  we  don't 
i  we  should  go  against  our  own  suf- 
g  people,"  the  archbishop  said, 
ever,  Archbishop  Quevedo  said  U.S. 
;s  should  sei've  only  in  the  back- 


nd  as  advisers  and  not  engage  in 
,t  combat. 


e:  Catholic  Lawyers  Should 
line  Divorce  Cases 

;John  Paul  11  said  C^atholic  civil 
ers  must  not  take  divorce  cases  if  the 
t's  intent  is  to  break  the  marriage 
I.  Speaking  on  Jan.  28  to  the  Roman 
,  the  Vatican  tribunal  that  handles 
Jment  appeals,  the  pope  said  the 
Qui  ch  must  oppose  divf)rce  in  society  by 
saiJI  loting  a  "mentalitv',  sficial  custom 


antl  civil  legislation  in  favor  ot  indissolu- 
bilitA ." 

Popejohn  Paul  said  (latholic  judges 
might  find  it  impossible  not  to  take 
divorce  cases,  but  they  "must  find  ettec- 
ti\c  means  to  promote  matrimonial 
unions,  above  all  through  a  wisely  con- 
ducted work  of  reconciliation."  But  he 
said  (Catholic  lawyers  who  are  free  to 
choose  their  cases  "must  always  decline 
the  use  of  their  profession  for  an  end  that 
is  counter  to  justice,  like  di\-orce." 

"  They  can  only  collaborate  in  such  an 
activitv'  when  it,  in  the  client's  intent,  is 
not  aimed  at  the  breaking  of  the  mar- 
riage, but  to  other  legitimate  effects,"  he 
said.  According  to  the  Gitechiy///  of  the 
(jitholii  Chiinh,  separated  coujiles  are 
permitted  to  obtain  a  civil  tlivorce  if  it  is 
"the  only  possible  way  of  ensuring  cer- 
tain legal  rights,  the  care  of  the  children, 
or  the  protection  ot  inheritance." 

Pojiejohn  Paul  called  divorce  a 
"plague"  with  devastating  consequences 
tor  society  and  said  the  church  nnist 
unwaveringly  defend  marriage's  perma- 
nence— which  he  said  was  ordained  by 
(iod — and  oppose  alternative  kinds  of 
unions,  like  gay  "marriages." 

"It  could  almost  seem  that  divorce  is  so 
rooted  in  certain  social  environments 
that  it  is  almost  not  worth  continuing  to 
combat  it,"  Popejohn  Paul  said.  "But  it 
is  worth  it!"  he  said.  The  pope  v\arnetl 
church  marriage  courts  to  shun  a 
"divorce  mentality"  in  deciding  annul- 
ment cases. 

Vatican  Urges  International 
Observers  in  Holy  Land 

A  top  V'atican  official  recommendetl  that 
international  observers  be  sent  to  the 
IIoK'  Land,  saving  the  vvorld  cannot 


stantl  \(\\\  bv  while  the  Israeli  antl  Pales- 
tinian death  toll  mounts.  "  fhe  Holy  See 
has  been  thinking  about  this  idea  for 
more  than  a  vear,  because  one  cannot 
look  on  passively  at  the  daily  deaths  of 
Israelis  and  Palestinians,"  Archbish(jp 
Jean-Louis  Tauran,  the  V^atican's  foreign 
minister,  told  Vatican  Radio  on  Jan.  26. 

I  le  saiil  the  Vatican  was  saddened  at  the 
reports  ot  victims  that  come  in  every 
day.  (Church  officials  are  convinced  that 
both  sides  need  help  "getting  back  on 
the  road  ot  reason  and  above  all  the  road 
of  negotiation,"  he  said. 

Religious  Leaders  Pledge  to  Help 
End  Middle-East  Violence 

Christian,  Jewish  and  iMuslim  religitnis 
leaders  met  in  /Mexandria,  Egv'pt,  and 
pledged  to  v\'ork  together  to  end  vio- 
lence and  promote  peace  between 
Israelis  and  Palestinians.  Latin  Patriarch 
Michel  Sabbah  and  Melkite  Archl)ishop 
Pierre  Mouallem  of  Akko  were  among 
those  who  signed  the  Alexandria  decla- 
ration during  the  36-hour,  closed-door 
meeting.  They  called  for  an  end  to 
"incitement,  hatred  and  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  other."  The  declaration, 
released  on  Jan.  2  1,  said,  "According  to 
our  faith  tratlitions,  killing  innocents  in 
the  name  ot  (iod  is  a  desecration  ot  his 
Holy  Name  and  detames  religion  in  the 
world." 

Bishops  from  North  /^Vmerica  and 
Europe  also  met  in  Jerusalem  from  Jan. 
21  to  Jan.  24  with  the  Assembly  of 
Catholic  Orilinaries  ot  the  Holy  Land. 
In  their  concluding  "Message  to  the 
Christians  of  the  Holy  Land,"  the  bish- 
(jps  took  note  ot  the  violence  affecting 
eveiyonc  in  the  I  loly  Land.  They  wrote: 
"The  present  cycle  of  violence  is  a 
tragedy  tor  everyone.  It  is  profoundly 
wrong  to  keep  a  people  under  occupa- 
tion; it  is  abhorrent  to  hold  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children  confined  in 
one  enormous  jail.  It  is  likewise  morally 
reprehensible  to  take  vengeance  or 
undertake  resistance  with  random 
attacks  on  innocent  |ieople." 

RELIGIOUS  LEADERS  IN  ASSISI.  Pope  John  Paul 

II  gathers  with  world  religious  leaders  around  an 
olive  tree,  a  symbol  of  peace,  during  their  meeting 
in  Assisi,  Italy,  on  Jan.  24.  (CNS  photo  from 
Reuters) 

From  CNS,  staff  and  ottier  sources. 


of  other  thi n gs 


Love  Lessons  From  a 
Mother's  Heart 

^  While  other  girls  boasted  of 
boyfriends  who  slipped  them 
valentines,  my  mailbox  was 
conspicuously  empty.' 


IRi  Ml-  \n;i-  K  \l^  i  i rs  i  (.iumsy 
ctforts  Lit  cutting  hearts  from 
red  jT.ipcr  to  create  a  valentine 
tor  tile  person  I  Io\eil  most  in 
the  workl,  in\'  mom.  No  mat- 
ter iiow  crooked  tlie  edges,  she  always 
praised  m\  ettorts  as  it  they  were 
priceless  pieces  ot  artwork. 

/Mthough  m\'  mom  ilied  over  20 
years  ago,  each  Valentine's  Day  I  recall 
all  the  lessons  about  love  that  she 
taught  me. 

W  hen  I  v\as  an  infant,  m\'  mother 
rexealetl  her  soul  ot  tenderness,  as  I 
|ierched  m  the  hathroom  sink  and  she 
ran  a  soap\'  washcloth  o\er  m\  tin\' 
l)(nl\,  all  the  while  telling  me  stories 
anel  singing  t( >  me. 

In  elemental^'  school,  she  toKI  me 
it  was  all  right  to  he  ditterent,  and  I 
reall\'  needetl  to  hear  those  words 
because  I  ditln'l  tit  in  an\  w  here.  I  w  as 
a  tat,  aw  kwai'd  little  gii'l  and  al\sa\s  the 
last  chosen  tor  teams. 

\\  hile  other  girls  boasted  ot 
l)o\  friends  w  ho  slippetl  them  v  alen- 
tines, nn  mailbox  was  conspicuously 
em|)ty. 

in  high  school,  when  all  my  friends 
w  ere  spinning  elaliorate  fantasies  ai)out 

LORRAINE  V.  MURRAY,  a  Writer  wtio  lives  in 
Decatur.  Ga..  is  a  eucharistic  minister  at 
St.  Thomas  More  Church.  Her  first  book. 
Grace  Notes:  Embracing  the  Joy  of  Christ 
in  a  Broken  World,  will  be  published  by 
Resurrection  Press  m  April. 


the  senior  prom,  1  was  heartbroken 
because  I  elitln't  ha\e  a  date.  I  remem- 
ber standing  on  the  front  steps  with 
my  mom,  a  big  Miami  moon  smiling 
down  at  us,  as  I  confessed  in\  certainty 
that  no  man  wouKI  ever  love  me.  And  I 
remember  the  wav  she  took  me  in  her 
arms  and  assured  me  that  sweethearts 
woLild  come  in  time. 

She  taught  me  that  y<ni  stick  b\  the 
peojile  v'ou  love,  no  matter  what. 
dail  had  a  gambling  iiroblem,  and  the 
inonev  he  earned  as  a  cabtlriver  had  a 
wav  of  slip[iing  through  his  fingers  at 
the  racetrack. 

In  the  davs  before  gambling  v\as 
recogni/eil  as  an  adiliction,  mv  mom 
simplv  ditl  what  had  to  be  done.  She 
got  a  job  to  kee|)  the  tamiK  financial 
ship  afloat,  but  she  never  pointed  an 
accusing  finger  at  my  tiad. 

I  learned  from  mv  mom  that  |ico- 
ple  vou  love  sometimes  are  so  vexing 
that  V'OU  have  to  take  dramatic  mea- 
sures to  get  them  to  toe  the  line. 

When  inv  sister  ami  I  were  tod- 
tllers,  we  sometimes  were  so  rambunc- 
tious that  my  mom  would  quietiv  pack 
a  small  suitcase,  climb  into  Annabellc, 
our  old  black  C^hrysler,  and  drive 
aroimil  the  block  a  few  times,  leaving 
my  dad  to  contend  with  the  chaos.  V\'e 
always  knew  she  would  return,  but  the 
gesture  shook  us  back  into  obedience. 

My  mom  taught  me  that  love  is 
deeper  than  blood.  She  cherishetl  her 
best  friend,  whom  wc  called  ,\unt 


Madeline,  with  the  same  fervo 
bestowed  on  her  two  sisters. 

That  lesson  rings  in  mv  Ifai 
today,  when  mv  best  frientl's  little' 
dren,  who  call  ine  .\unt  Lon 
reach  tor  mv  hand  as  we  cros^u 
street. 

She  also  taught  me  that  love 
scends  time.  I  remember  walkini 
the  kitchen  one  morning  and  s 
her  weeping  as  she  was  making  a  i 
of  cookies  from  her  mother's  n 
When  she  tokl  me  the  tears  wei 
her  mom,  I  was  at  first  baffled. 

Her  mother  had  died  25  year 
lier,  anil  it  took  me  a  while  to  u 
stand  that  the  bond  between  m 
antl  child  is  eternal,  and  whei 
child  is  10  or  50,  memories  of 
always  rug  at  the  heart. 

One  memory  is  engraved  o 
soul  forever.  I  see  myself  pulling  < 
the  ilriveway  of  her  Fort  Lauih 
home,  heading  back  to  collegt 
there  she  is,  standing  in  the  dri\ 
in  one  of  those  flowerv  cotton 
and  waving,  until  mv'  car  disap 
from  her  view. 

.More  than  anvthing,  thougl 
mom  taught  me  aliout  compassioi 

\\  hen  she  was  in  the  final  sta; 
cancer,  I  rushed  home  from  colK 
sec  her  at  the  hospital.  W'hci 
noticed  that  I  was  coughing  and 
ing,  she  |iressed  her  lips  to  my  foric 
in  a  v\av  that  was  infinitely  famili.i 
declarctl  weakly  that  I  had  a  fever. 

I  wanted  to  stav  with  her 
hospital,  but  she  insisted  that  m 
take  me  home  so  I  could  get  a  p- 
night's  sleep.  I'Or  the  rest  of  my 
will  remember  that  on  the  nigh 
tlicd,  mv  mother's  tieepest  concer 
for  me. 

I  still  miss  her,  especial! 
Valentine's  Day,  but  I  believe  sh 
heaven,  and  I  believe  it's  a  bli 
jilace  where  she  can  peek  into  m 
now  anil  again  anil  nudge  me  gen 
the  right  direction. 

And  this  Valentine's  Day,  J 
give  my  mom  the  most  precious 
I  have,  the  same  gift  1  gave  hei 
child.  I  will  give  her  mv  heart. 

Lorraine  V.  IV, 
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Sustaining  Pastoral  Excellem 


A  new  competitive  grants  program 

LILLY  LXDOWMENT  INC.  invites  an>'  nonprolit 
or^^anization  conimittfd  to  supporting  pastoral 
work  and  prepared  to  create  or  enhance  a  lii.gh- 
c|uality  pastoral  leadership  protrram  to  submit 
a  pnjposal  in  Suslainini;  Pastoral  K.xeellence,  a 
competitive  grants  program  of  the  Hndowment. 

'Lhe  goal  of  the  program  is  to  help  Christian 
pastors  i^iursue  ojiportunities  to  nourish  and 
sustain  their  ow  n  spiritual  lix  es,  promote  their 
t)ngoing  intellectual  gn)\vth  and  nudLire  their 
pastoral  imagination  and  energy.  Lilly  Hndf)\\ment 
believes  that  there  is  a  definite  link  between 
health  of  pastors  and  the  v  itality  of  parishes  and 
congregations.  The  Kndowment  expects  thai 
opportunities  that  help  pastors  improve  and 
sustain  good  ministries  will  also  directly  contribute 
tf)  .strengthening  the  life  of  Chri.stian  congregations 
and  jiarishes. 

Qualihed  organizations  include  theological 
.schools,  colleges,  denominational  judicatories, 
churcli  conference  centers,  ministiy  development 
centers,  congregations  and  nonprofit  organizations 
with  an  interest  in  the  mini.stiy.  Each  i  )iganizati(  >n 
may  apply  for  a  grant  ninging  from  .'^iSO.OOO  to  .S2 
million  to  be  u.sed  o\  er  a  three-  to  five-\ear  period. 
Grant  awards  will  lotal  appro.ximatelv  S2s  million. 

Deadline  lor  submission  of  proposals  is 
June  15,  2002.  Crant  awards  will  be  announced 
by  Oct.  I.  2002. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  jw\gram, 
including  the  rationale,  eligibility 
re(.]uiremenis,  ap[ilicaIion 
|iroiedures  and  deadlines,  \-isit 
the  grant  program  s  Web  site  at         i'  i  l  l^y 
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Why  Priests  and  Psychiatrists  Should  Get  Their  Acts  Together 

Religion,  Science  and 
Substance  Abuse 


BY  lOSEPH  A.  CALIFANO  JR. 


IF  EVER  THE  SUM  IS  GRE.ATER  than  the  parts,  it  is  in  combining  the  power  of 
God,  rehgion  and  spirituaHt\'  with  the  power  of  science  and  professional 
medicine  to  prevent  and  treat  substance  abuse  anti  addiction.  I'hats  the  good 
news  from  So  Help  Me  God:  Substance  Abuse,  Religion  (ind  Spirit uulity,  the  two- 
year  study  recently  released  by  the  National  Center  on  Addiction  and  Sub- 
stance Abuse  at  Columbia  University. 


JOSEPH  A.  CALIFANO  JR.  Is  president  of  the  National  Center  on  Addiction  and  Substance 
Abuse  at  Columbia  University.  He  was  the  U.S.  secretary  of  health,  education  and 
welfare  from  1977  to  1979. 
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The  had  news  is  how  few  clergy  receive  any  substance 
sc  training  and  how  many  psychiatrists  and  other  health 

t  •  providers  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the  power  of 

-  ituality  and  religion  to  prevent  and  treat  this  tlisease. 
best  news  is  that  the  \'^itican  has  stepped  u[)  to  the 

j  c  with  a  manual  setting  out  the  church's  responsibility 

i  ^eventing  and  treating  drug  abuse. 


The  United  States  has  a  unique  tradition  of  religious 
c  imitment:  almost  all  our  people  profess  a  belief  in  God 
;  '^2  percent  affiliate  with  a  particular  religion.  An  aston- 
I  iig  array  of  churches  and  cathedrals,  synagogues,  Islamic 
t  icrs  and  mosques,  Hindu  and  Buddhist  temples  enrich 
(  states. 

\merica  is  die  most  medically  advanced  nation  in  the 
\  Id.  Cities  across  the  coundy  house  the  most  sophisricat- 
1  lospital  and  health  care  complexes  and  equipment.  Our 
1  sician  training  has  given  us  the  finest  medical  profession- 
;  \et  clergy  and  physicians,  religion  and  science  are  too 
(  n  ships  passing  in  the  night.  When  we  separate  the 
\  Ids  of  medicine  and  spirituality,  we  deny  a  host  of  indi- 
\  lals  help  diat  may  aid  their  recoveiy  and  ease  their  pain — 
I  jcially  with  respect  to  substance  abuse  and  addiction. 
(  -•  need  only  listen  to  the  eloquent  voices  of  recovery  as 
t  V  speak  about  the  role  of  God  and  spirituality  in  their 
(  1  healing  processes. 

I  he  GASA  report,  which  inckules  unprecedented  sur- 
\  >  of  clergy  and  heads  of  schools  of  theology,  documents 
t  enormous  power  of  Ciod,  religion  and  spirituality  in 
I  i  enting  and  treating  substance  abuse. 

•  Adults  who  do  not  consider  religious  beliefs  important 
:  more  than  one-and-a-half  times  more  likely  to  smoke, 
I  re  than  three  times  likelier  to  binge-drink,  almost  four 
t  cs  likelier  to  use  an  illicit  drug  other  than  marijuana  and 
1  re  than  six  times  likelier  to  smoke  |iot  than  adults  who 
I  eve  that  religion  is  important. 

•  Adults  who  never  attend  religious  seivices  are  three 
t  cs  more  likely  to  smoke,  more  dian  five  times  likelier  to 
1  an  illicit  drug  other  dian  marijuana,  almost  seven  times 
I  Her  to  l)inge-drink  and  almost  eight  times  likelier  to 
^  ike  pot  than  diose  who  attend  religif)us  services  at  least 
>  'klv. 

•  Teens  who  d(j  not  c(jnsi(.ler  religious  beliefs  impor- 
'  t  are  almost  three  times  more  likely  to  drink,  binge- 
<  ik  and  smoke,  almost  four  times  likelier  to  use  marijua- 
'  and  seven  times  likelier  to  use  illicit  drugs  than  teens 
^  )  believe  that  religion  is  important. 
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•  'Teens  who  never  attend  religious  services  are  twice  as 
likely  to  drink,  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  smoke,  more 
than  three  times  likelier  to  use  marijuana  and  binge-drink 
and  almost  four  times  likelier  to  use  illicit  drugs  than  teens 
who  attend  religious  services  at  least  weekly. 

•  (.ollege  students  with  no  religious  affiliation  are  more 
likely  to  binge-drink  than  those  who  identify  themselves  as 

Gatholics  or  Protestants. 

•  The  one-third  of  prison 
inmates  who  participate  in 
religious  activities  exhibit 
lower  rates  of  recidivism — and 
recidivism  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Religion  and  spirituality  can  be  important,  sometimes 
determinative,  companions  to  the  treatment  and  recovery 
process.  Many  recovering  alcoholics  and  addicts  attribute 
their  motivation  to  seek  treatment  and  their  ability  to  main- 
tain sobriety  to  their  religious  beliefs  and  the  support  of  a 
community  of  believers.  Individuals  who  attend  spiritually 
based  12 -step  programs  such  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and 
Narcotics  Anonymous,  in  addition  to  receiving  treatment, 
are  likelier  to  maintain  sobriety.  Individuals  in  successful 
recovery  commonly  display  greater  levels  of  faith  and  spiri- 
tuality than  dnose  who  relapse. 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  religion  in  prevention  and 


clergy  are  a  barely  tapped  resource  for 
]  ^eventing  and  treating  substance  abuse. 


PoQtry  ContQfit  ^,    r  i  ^ 

poems  are  being  accepted  for  I  HQ  r^^^^ 

j-^try  Award 

Each  contestant  is  asked  to 
submit  only  one  poem  of 
30  lines  or  fewer  for 
consideration.  No  poems 
will  be  returned. 
Only  typed,  unpublished 
poems  not  u^nder  consideratioh 
elsewhere  v^ill  be  considered^ 

Poems  sent  byAe-mail 
will  not  be  accepted. 

The  winning  poem 

wril  be  published  -"^ 

in  America  on        -■^'■^'■-'■rS^,'  t 

June  17-24,  2002.  f 
Cash  prize:  $1,000 
Deadline:  April  19,  2002' 

^-^'^         ^end  poems. to:  Paul  Mariani 
The  Foley  Poetry  Award,  America,  1 06  West  56th  Street 

New  York,  NY  1 00 1 9 


ti-eatinent,  the  most  troubling  discoveries  of  the  CASA  study 
are  two  profound  disconnects:  one,  between  the  extent  to 
which  clergy  see  sul)stance  abuse  as  a  problem  among  con- 
gregations they  serve  and  their  lack  of  knowledge  and  train- 
ing in  the  area;  the  other,  between  the  importance  ot  God, 
relig-i(jn  and  spirituality'  to  effective  ti"eamient  and  the  medi- 
cal professions  failure  to  tap  into  this  resource  when  treating 
substance  abusers  and  addicts. 

The  Clergy  Disconnect 

Of  the  jiriests,  ministers  and  rabbis  sui'veycd,  'H  percent  of 
fi^ont-line  clergy'  and  '^S  percent  ot  theolog\'  school  presidents 
consider  substance  aliuse  anti  atldiction  an  imj)ortant  prob- 
lem in  their  congregadons.  Yet  only  12.5  percent  of  clergy- 
received  any  training  about  substance  abuse  during  their  the- 
ological studies.  OnK'  36  percent  said  diey  preach  a  sennon 
addressing  the  issue  more  than  once  a  year.  (T  have  attended 
Mass  more  than  4,000  rimes  during  mv  life  and  I  can  remem- 
ber only  once  hearing  a  priest  discuss  die  subject  in  a  sennon, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Bennett  oi  Our  Lady  of  PeipeUial  Help  in 
VA'^ashington  Depot,  (>onn.) 
These  survey  responses  are 
deplorable,  since  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  are  so  tied  to  child 
and  spousal  abuse,  violent 
crime,  rape,  teen  pregnancy, 
se.xuall}'  transmittetl  diseases, 
family  breakup  and  divorce, 
sch()(jl  dropout  and  tailure, 
debilitating  accidents  and  job 
loss — all  problems  that  clerg\' 
confront  every  day  among 
their  congix'garions. 

This  past  December,  the 
V^atican's  Pontifical  (Council 
for  Health  C>are  Workers 
released  a  200-page  manual 
on  drugs  and  drug  addiction. 
Four  years  in  the  making, 
the  manual  focuses  on  the 
church's  role  in  prevention 
anil  treatment.  It  promotes 
youth  programs  that  dis- 
courage drug  use  and  calls 
upon  church  workers  to  be 
positive  role  models.  It  out- 
lines suggesrions  for  church- 
sponsored  treatment  pro- 
grams and  even  describes  in 
detail  the  effects  of  com- 
monly used  drugs.  Members 
of  the  clergy  are  urgeil  to  lis- 


What  You  Can  Do 

As  an  individual 

Frequent  the  sacraments 
Reach  out  to  the  addicted 

Stop  using  drugs  or  abusing  alcohol  and  seek  help 
Advocate  improved  resources  in  your  neighborhoods 

As  a  young  person 

Learn  about  illegal  drugs  and  alcohol  abuse 
Avoid  friendships  with  drug  and  alcohol  abusers 
Join  parish  youth  groups 
Go  to  Sunday  Mass 

As  a  family 

Stay  involved,  eat  together,  do  things  together 
PLive  fiin  without  alcohol  and  drugs 
F'orbid  illegal  drugs  in  the  home  or  at  family  celcbra 
tions 

Use  alcohol  moderately  or  not  at  all 
Do  not  tolerate  drugs  in  your  schools 
Pray  as  a  family 


ten  to  their  parishioners'  concerns,  and  parents  are  encir 
aged  to  talk  to  their  children  about  alcohol  and  drug  atse. 
The  document,  seeing  substance  abuse  and  addictiorfor 
the  serious  problem  it  is,  finds  that  "experiments  condrt 
ed  in  certain  countries  to  liberalize  or  legalize  drugi< 
have  been  disastrous"  and  condemns  legalization  as  a  pti 
of  despair.  The  Vatican  publicarion — a  clear  recognitio  < 
the  importance  of  spirituality  in  prevention  and  tr 
nient — is  a  wake-up  call  for  C.atholic  clergy. 

The  Provider-Patient  Disconnect 

Standing  in  sharp  relief  is  the  lack  of  recognition  am 
health  care  providers — especially  psychiatrists,  psyche 
gists  and  other  mental  health  professionals — of  the  ini] 
tance  of  Ciod,  religion  and  spiritualit)'  to  treating  pari 
struggling  with  substance  abuse  and  addiction.  Only 
percent  to  45  percent  of  mental  health  practitioners  bel 
in  God.  Only  37  percent  of  psychiatrists  responded  ar 
matively  to  the  question,  "If  it  were  scientifically  denr 
strated  that  the  use  of  a  spiritual  inten  ention  (e.g.,  pra 

improved  patient  progr 
would  you  perform  t 
intervention?"  Only  57  p 
cent  of  psychiatrists  w( 
recommend  that  a  pati 
consult  a  member  of 
clergy.  Sixty-five  percen  ) 
psvchiatrists  report  that  ii- 
gion  and  spiritual  iss> 
were  rarely  or  never  incll- 
ed  in  their  training. 

For  a  sense  of  the  ch;r. 
between  these  mental  he;h 
care  providers  and  patieis, 
consider  these  facts:  ^-'5  [ 
cent  oi  Americans  believn. 
(iod;  79  percent  believe  ft 
spiritual  faith  can  help  p'- 
ple  recover  from  disc 
including  addiction,  and 
percent  think  that  physici 
should  talk  to  patients  abit 
spiritual  faith. 


As  a  parish 

Speak  about  substance  abuse  in  homilies 
Provide  professional  counseling  and  support  groups 
Open  parish  facilities  to  AI-Anon,  A.A.  and  N.A. 
Keep  a  list  of  treatment  centers 
Provide  a  youth  minister  and  youth  group  activities 

Action  Plan 
Archbishop  Michael  J.  Sheehan 


The  Combination 
Opportunity 

(derg\  are  a  barely  tapjJ 
resource  in  preventing  ;i1 
treating  substance  abuse  ; ! 
addiction.  Priests,  ministi , 
rabbis,  imams  and  other  n- 
trious  leatlers  should  beco 
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enoij  -e  engaged  in  addressing  this  problem;  rhcv  should 
ich  abour  substance  abuse  issues  antl  incorporate  pre- 
jon  and  recovery  messages  into  their  ministry.  Many 
•onij  viduals — especially  (Catholics  and  some  Protestants — 
to  their  parish  priest  or  minister  for  help  in  dealing 
i  1  substance  abuse  problems.  Schools  of  theology  and 
a  inaries — Protestant,  (Catholic,  rabbinical  and  others — 
iitj|,  ild  educate  their  students  to  recognize  the  signs  of  sub- 
ce  abuse  and  deal  with  them.  Clergy  should  familiarize 
nselves  with  treatment  sen  ices  in  their  communities. 
\rchbishop  Michael  j.  Shcchan  of  Santa  Fe  is  showing 
lij  way.  He  has  held  a  forum  on  drug  abuse  in  four  cities 
iclijj  Jew  Mexico  and  last  November  issued  a  pastoral  letter 
irajj  he  feast  of  All  Saints  setting  out  action  plans  for  indi- 
als,  young  persons,  families,  parishes  and  the  archdio- 
;  based  on  "the  good  news. ..that  people  who  are 
aved  and  blinded  by  drugs  [including  alcohol]  can  be 
d  through  the  amazing  saving  grace  of  Jesus  (Christ." 
5  remarkable  spiritual  leader  urges  parishes  to  "keep  a 
of  treatment  centers  and  their  phone  numbers  handy 
referral  purposes  when  the  need  arises."  Archbishop 
ihan  sees  substance  abuse  as  "the  number  one  health 
^  )lem  in  New  Mexico"  and  is  mounting  a  program  that 
»  an  example  for  every  archdiocese  of  how  to  combine 
1  )()wer  of  the  spiritual  and  the  scientific. 
\ychiatrists  and  other  mental  health  providers  are  of 


course  free  to  hold  agnostic  and  atheistic  beliefs,  but  all 
should  be  better  informed  of  the  potential  for  (lod,  spiritu- 
ality and  religion  to  help  prevent  and  treat  substance  abuse 
antl  atldiction.  They  should  learn  of  the  spiritual  and  reli- 
gious resources  available  in  their  local  communities  and 
how  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Health  care  providers 
should  not  shy  away  from  discussing  their  patients'  spiritu- 
al needs  and  desires;  they  should  l)e  prepared  to  refer 
patients  to  appropriate  clergy  or  spiritually-based  programs 
to  assist  their  recovery.  Perhaps  the  head  of  some  local 
chapter  of  a  mental  health  organization,  like  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  will  take  a  cue  from  Archbishop 
Sheehan's  outreach  effort  in  New  Mexico. 

A  better  understanding  by  the  clergy  of  the  disease  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  antl  addiction — together  with  a 
better  appreciation  by  the  medical  profession,  especially 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists,  of  the  power  of  God,  reli- 
gion and  spirituality  to  help  patients  with  this  disease — 
offer  a  gold  mine  for  prevention  and  treatment  that  can 
help  nullions  of  Americans  and  their  families.  For  many 
individuals  working  to  shake  the  shackles  of  addiction  and 
hang  on  to  sobriety,  sound  advice  might  well  be:  work  at  it 
as  though  evervthing  dependetl  on  you  and  pray  as  though 
everything  depended  on  Ciod.  7  hat  is  not  bad  advice  for 
priests  and  physicians  as  well.  At  least  one  archbishop, 
Michael  J.  Sheehan  of  Santa  Fe,  has  taken  it  to  heart. 


.Who 
do  you 

Ilk, 

lam? 

Jesus  invited  his  disciples  to 
serve  the  Gospel.  If  you  are 
exploring  a  call  to  ministry, 
we  invite  you  to  consider 
Aquinas  institute  of  Theology. 

3642  Linden  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  MO  63108 
email:  aquinas@slu.edu 
www.ai.edu 


Graduate  Programs  in  Theology  and  Ministry: 


Master  of  Divinity 
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The  Chilean 
Coup,  the 

and^ 


Righ 


ovement 


BY  THOMAS  QUIGLEY 


ONI'  ()!•  nil-  MORI-  BLOODS  coup  d'etats  f)f  mod- 
ern times  took  place  in  Chile  on  Sept.  1 1,  1973. 
rvvcntv-cighth  anniversaries  are  not  usually 
much  commemorated,  but  any  time  is  a  good 
time  to  reflect  on  one  ot  the  positive  developments  that 
resulted  from  that  chaotic  era:  the  growth  of  the  modern 
human  rights  movement  and  the  pivotal  role  played  by  the 
church  in  its  development. 

Tvvent)'-hfth  anniversaries,  on  the  odier  hand,  are  tradi- 
tionally observed,  and  the  Pinochet  coup  occurred  just 
three  mcMiths  before  the  25th  year  of  the  United  Nations' 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  It  was  Pinochet 
who,  more  than  any  other,  helpetl  put  the  issue  of  human 
rights  on  the  world  agenda. 

But  tirst,  an  even  earlier  date  related  to  the  human 
rights  declaration  is  worth  noting,  the  tinniis  niinibilis  o\ 
1968,  the  2t)th  anniversary,  not  so  much  because  it  was  a 
year  in  which  human  rights  were  advanced,  but  rather  as 
the  year  when  many  things  exploded  or  fell  apart — the 
assassination  ol  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  of  Bol)by 
Kennedy,  the  C^hicago  Democratic  National  (convention, 
the  urban  riots,  the  Tet  offensive,  the  intensification  ol  the 
Vietnam  war  and  much  else. 

But  one  extraordinarily  influential  event  that  helped 
more  than  anything  else  at  that  time  to  advance  the  cause 

THOMAS  QUIGLEY  is  a  policy  advisor  for  the  Office  of 
International  Justice  and  Peace  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  Washington,  D.C. 


and  influence  of  the  human  rights  agenda  also  occurre 
1968 — the  Second  Cieneral  Assembly  of  the  Episcop 
of  Latin  America,  known  as  the  Medellin  Conference, 
it  was  the  spirit  let  loose  at  Medelh'n,  Colombia — itsc 
product  of  the  other  earth-changing  ecclesial  event  ol 
era,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (1962-65) — that  in 
enced,  and  indeed  changed,  the  lives  of  multitude 
Christians  in  Latin  America  and  helped  give  shape  to 
nascent  human  rights  movement.  The  epochal  "Past  a 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World"  is  it 
of  the  loundational  documents  of  the  human  rights  mce 
ment. 

That  25th  anniversary  year,  the  year  of  the  cou] 
Chile,  also  shared  some  of  the  same  lights  and  shad 
that  characterized  1968.  It  was  in  1973  that  the  h 
church  that  led  all  others  in  Latin  America  in  delens 
people  suffering  the  brutalities  of  a  ruthless  militari 
state  became  itself  the  object  of  serious  persecution  by 
state,  namely  the  church  of  Brazil.  It  issued  what  w 
then  the  strongest  manifestoes — in  the  form  of  pasti 
letters — yet  heard  from  the  church  anywhere.  "I  LI 
Heard  the  Cries  of  the  People,"  "The  Marginalization  i 
People"  and  a  third  pastoral  that  was  smothered  in  its  i 
die — all  issued  by  regional  conferences  of  bishops  in  Bt 
in  conscious  observance  ol  the  Ll^niversal  Declaration's  I- 
ver  anniversary — were  cries  ol  defiance  from  the  suffei 
church  of  Brazil. 

It  was  also  in  that  same  year  that  an  ecumenical  grC, 
under  the  tenuous  protection  ol  the  archbishop  of  !o 
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ilo,  Paulo  Evaristo  Arns,  [nihlishcd  the  tieclaration  in 
adside  format  that  could  he  posted  on  parish  bulletin 
rds.  Each  of  the  28  articles  was  h)llo\ved  hv  relevant 
itions  from  Scripture  and  hriet  quotations  from 
holic  and  Protestant  documents — a  clearly  subversive 

hut  one  that  the  military  government  found  difficult 
.oppress.  It  was  that  same  team,  headed  by  the  late 
>hyterian  pastor  Jaime  Wright  and  Doni  Paulo,  that 
•s  later  would  publish  the  scandalous  record  ot  the  mil- 
i  s  human  rights  violations,  N/ii/ar  Mais,  a  truth  report 
lout  benefit  of  a  truth  commission.  The  documenta- 
I  had  been  spirited  out  of  government  files,  photo- 
ied  and  returned  before  a  stunned  military  could  react. 
.  hard  today  for  us  to  imagine  how  courageous  those 
pie  were  in  the  face  of  an  omnipresent  and  utterlv 
ilcss  national  securit)-  state  that,  until  September  of 

same  year,  had  been  the  very  definition  of  a  rights- 
iting  regime. 

\nd  so  to  Sept.  11,  1973.  Let  me  sharpen  a  bit  ftuther 
unique  role  of  tJie  religious  community,  both  in  Chile 
in  the  United  States.  The  church's  role  was  absolutely 
in  that  process,  principally  because  of  the  actions  of 
C'hilean  church  itself,  but  also  because  of  the  built-in 
tionships  that  the  church  in  (]hile  had  (and  still  has) 
I  sister  churches  and  church  agencies  throughout  the 
Id.  The  transnational  nature  of  these  religious  bodies, 
the  readiness  of  one  part  to  express  solidarity  and  sup- 
for  another  persecuted  or  oppressed  part,  are  factors 
always  taken  into  sufficient  consideration  in  the  politi- 
cience  literature. 

The  1990  (>hilean  National  (>)mmission  on  Truth  and 
inciliation,  in  its  Rettig  Report,  notes  that  horn  the 
lining,  "the  only  significant  reaction  to  this  pattern  o'i 
lan  rights  violations  came  from  the 
ches,  since  they  had  the  means  and 
willingness  to  act."  The  Committee  of 
iperation  for  Peace  in  Chile 
)Pz\CHl),  created  bv  archdiocesan 
ee  No.  158-73  on  Oct.  6,  1973,  by  the 
ihishop  of  Santiago,  Cardinal  Raul 
1  Henriquez,  was  composed  of  mem- 
of  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Methodist, 
tecostal  and  Orthodox  churches,  as 
as  of  the  Jewish  community.  For  two 
s,  and  with  the  strong  support  from 
ch  groups  abroad,  COPAC^HI  was,  in 

iite  page:  A  man  lights  a  candle  near  the  pic- 

)f  an  alleged  victim  of  the  Chilean  dictatorship 

i  a  vigil  at  the  National  Stadium  in  Santiago, 
j  in  August  2000.  Right:  Caria  Soto  leaves  flow- 
y  1998  near  a  memorial  to  her  grandfather  and 

IS  of  other  alleged  victims  ot  the  dictatorship  of 
'  Augusto  Pinochet. 


the  words  of  the  Rettig  Report,  "the  only  institution  car- 
rying out  the  important  fimction  of  aiding  the  victims, 
with  the  risks  and  limitations  deriving  from  the  situation 
at  that  time." 

By  the  end  of  1975,  several  priests — including  some 
Americans  and  some  highly  respected  Chilean  Jesuits  and 
Holy  Cross  priests — had  been  arrested  and  some  expelled, 
and  the  British  physician  Sheila  (.assidy  was  held  incom- 
municado and  brutallv  tortured,  leading  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  sever  relations.  Idiis  was  too  much  tor  the 
general,  so  Pinochet  demanded  that  Cardinal  Silva  shut 
down  this  noisome  church  agency,  many  ol  whose  earlier 
supporters  had  already  slipped  away  in  the  night. 

But  what  Silva  did  then  was  also  more  extraordinan' 
than  is  commonly  acknowledged.  He  dissolved  the  (Com- 
mittee for  Peace  on  Dec.  31,  1975,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1976, 
created  not  just  a  newly  named  COPA(]HI — a  human 
rights  organization  firmly  under  the  auspices  of  the  arch- 
diocese— but  he  also  vested  the  new  agency,  named  the 
Vicariate  of  Solidarity,  with  ecclesiastical  status.  It  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  vicariate,  under  an  episcopal  vicar,  the 
Rev.  Christian  Precht.  This  was  unique  in  the  CCatholic 
world  at  that  time,  and  although  successor  archbishops 
w  ould  tleem  the  need  to  have  passed  and  would  phase  out 
the  office,  the  Vicariate  of  Solidarity  still  stands  as  a  pow- 
erful witness  to  the  defense  of  human  rights  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  preaching  ol  the  Christian  Gospel.  Defense  of 
human  rights,  in  other  words,  is  not  just  an  add-on,  a  nice 
work  ol  supererogation,  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  church's 
mission  in  the  world. 

Wliat  was  the  effect  f)f  all  this  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time?  It  was  dramatic  and  immetliate,  more  because  of  the 
church  connections  than  any  broader  human  rights  con- 
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stitiicnc\'.  A  recent  study  notes  that  the  U.S.  section  of 
Amnest}  hiternationnl  counted  a  mere  3,000  members  in 
1974.  I  w  as  one  of  them,  and  I  was  surprised  to  learn  diere 
were  even  that  man\'.  I  rememl)er  well  that  in  1973,  the  fel- 
low tr\ing  to  fjrganize  this  Brirish-l)ased  group  in  the  United 
States,  who  then  li\  ed  near  Washington,  D.C,  was  having  a 
hart!  rime  filling  a  small  church  hall.  At  that  Dme  there  was 
no  Human  Rights  Watch,  no  Lawvers  Committee  tor 
Human  Rights,  no  Human  Rights  Law  Group,  nor  an\'  of 
the  other  specialized  rights  grf)ups  that  ha\  e  since  sprung  up. 

There  were  two  communides  that  talked  about  human 
rights:  a  disparate  group  with  ties  U)  various  left  political 
groups,  mosth  Trotsk\  ist,  it  seemed  at  times,  and. ..the 
churches.  The  Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
(WOLA),  todays  pre-eminent  L  .S.  policy  advocacy  group 
on  Larin  America,  was  the  creation  of  an  ecumenical  coali- 
tion ot  Xorth  American  church  agencies  concerned  with 
that  region — LASC>,  the  Latin  America  Strateg\'  Commit- 
tee. It  was  in  the  wake  of  the  ccnip  in  Chile  that  LASC 
resolved  to  set  up  an  office  in  Washington  to  connect  the 
information  being  recei\ed  from  church  groups  in  the 
south  w  ith  the  staff  ot  the  L  .S.  Congress.  LASC  gathered 
in  Washingtf)n  for  a  prescheduled  meeting  on  Sept.  13, 
1973,  initialh'  to  discuss  the  production  of  a  publication  on 
the  militar\  takeo\er  in  L'ruguav  that  spring,  but  the 
Chilean  vo/pe  ot  the  n/ice  dc  scpt/e/z/brc  changed  e\  en  thing. 
WOLA  w  as  born  ot  the  Pinochet  coup. 

Iuu-lier  that  same  \  ear.  I  oversaw  a  thoroughU  unscien- 
tific sune\-  ot  L'.S.  missi(jnaries  in  Latin  .Vmerica,  asking 
them  to  respond  to  questions  concerning  the  seriousness 
ot  human  rights  x  iolations  in  their  areas,  the  response  or 
lack  ot  it  b\'  the  local  church  anil  the  specitic  role — 
w  hether  an  advantage  or  a  disadv  antage — of  the  foreigner 
in  responding  to  such  violaticjns.  The  responses  were 
enlighteiung  on  sexeral  tronts.  Most  indicated  that  there 
wei'c  indeed  serious  violations  but  that,  with  tew  excep- 
tions {niosd\'  from  respondents  in  Brazil  and  Bolivia),  little 
attention  was  paid  to  these  issues  on  the  part  ot  the  local 
church  and  socictv.  All  that  changed  after  Sept.  1  1,  1973. 

A  word  about  the  two  mtergo\  ernmental  human  rights 
agencies  relevant  tf)  the  crises  in  Latin  America  at  that 
time,  the  L  .\.  and  the  O.  \.S.  human  rights  ccjmmissions. 
In  1970,  to  digress  a  bit,  a  delegatirm  from  the  L\S. 
(Catholic  (Conference  Division  for  Larin  America  and  the 
National  C>ouncil  of  (diin-ches,  Latin  America  De])art- 
ment,  tro()|)cd  oxer  to  the  offices  of  the  Inter-Atnerican 
(Conunission  on  Human  Rights  (I.A.C.H.R.).  They  deli\- 
ered  to  this  virtuallv  unknown  inter- American  entit\'  a 
three-inch  thick  dossier  on  the  practice  f)t  torture  and 
other  gross  violations  of  human  rights  in  Brazil.  The  then- 
secretary  of  the  commission  was  nonplussed  by  our  unan- 
nounced visit,  and  especially  disconcerted  by  the  presence 


It 


of  a  photographer  from  The  Washington  Post,  anth 
urged  us  to  reformulate  our  complaints  according  tf)  f 
norms  set  by  the  commission  and  come  back  later,  r 
vately  the  assistant  secretary-  expressed  his  delight  t 
that  somebody  had  finally  discovered  the  LA.C.H.R. 

That  was  1970.  and  indeed  a  series  of  cases  was  t 
follow  ing  the  accepted  norms,  on  behalf  of  church  gp 
in  Brazil,  several  ot  which  became  formal  charges  pres 
ed  before  the  offending  government.  After  the  1 
Chilean  coup,  L  .S.  church  agencies  undertook  ano 
role  in  support  of  their  Chilean  co-religionists.  During 
darkest  days,  neither  the  Committee  for  Peace  noi 
Mcan'a  telt  free  enough  to  present  the  unassailable 
dence  the\-  had  collected  on  the  violations  of  fundanu 
human  rights,  especially  on  the  well-documented  case 
tlisappearances,  without  the  cover  of  some  agency  be\ . 
the  sinister  grasp  of  the  Chilean  secret  ser\'ice. 

Consequenth',  the  exquisitely  detailed  reports  of  e.'' 
judicial  executions,  ot  illegal  detentions  and  tortnare,  al 
all  ot  the  many  disappearances  prepared  by  the  vicai 
were  sent  to  the  L'.S.  Catholic  Conference  in  \\'ashing 
Lhere  the  extensive  documentation,  photographs 
hantlwrittcn  letters  were  photocopied.  One  set  was  tr 
mitted  In  the  National  Council  of  Churches  to  the  I 
human  rights  commission  in  New  York  and  the  other, 
in  the  name  of  the  L'.S.C>.C^,  w  ent  to  the  O.A.S.  com; 
sion  in  Washington.  Today,  no  one  questions  the  l; 
importance  and  value  of  the  L  .N.  and  Inter-Amer 
commissions  on  human  rights.  It  is  salutarv'  to  reflect 
little  over  a  quarter-centur\-  ago  thev  were  much 
attended  tcj,  and  that  it  was  the  (Chilean  crisis  that  lar 
drew  the  I..\.C.H.R.  out  of  obscuritw 

And  it  was  the  case  of  (Chile,  and  to  a  lesser  extent'" 
other  Latin  .American  human  rights  crises,  that  broi 
the  U.S.  human  rights  moxement  to  the  position  it 
achieved.  The  Carter  administration  without  ques 
pr<n  ided  an  important  jump-start  and  sought  for  the 
time  to  take  human  rights  into  serious  consideratio 
the  formulation  ot  h)reign  policv.  But  that  administra 
rode  the  alreatK  rising  tide  ot  demands  from  many  x 
tors  ot  L  .S.  society,  most  notably  academia  andh' 
churches,  that  government  [ia\'  attention  to  human  rii; 

It  had  taken  a  long  time  to  luove  from  belittling  ( 
(one  secretar\-  of  state  described  the  countr}'  as  "a  da; 
pointed  at  the  heart  of.. .Antarctica")  to  acknowledj 
that  human  rights  considerations  must  form  an  intc 
|iart  in  the  formulation  of  American  foreign  policy, 
"great  power"  influence  ot  the  L'nited  States  today  i' 
different  from,  and  in  general  far  more  beneficent  i 
cf)uld  have  lieen  imagined  just  2(S  years  ago.  For  thi' 
owe  several  countries  of  Latin  .America,  and  their  chu 
es,  a  great  debt  of  gratituile.  ,1' 
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it  to  Be  Tried? 


'gislators  have  been  viaking  it  easier  to  punish  juveniles  as  adults 

PATRICK  T.  .M(  CORMICK 


•  MAGINF  A  i:-VF,AR-()Ll)  B(  )^ 

who  has  committed  a  bru- 
tal, senseless  homicide.  Now 
,  imagine  a  47 -year-old  legis- 

•  who  claims  this  child  should 
reated  as  if  he  were  a  mature 
t.  WTiich  of  these  is  behaving 
a  grown-up? 

fej  l-ast  \'ear  prosecutors  in  Flori- 
ut  two  14-year-olds  on  trial  as 
ts  for  homicides  committed 
15  n  the  youngsters  were  12  and 
ears  of  age.  A  Fort  Lauderdale 
competed  Lionel  Tate  of  first- 
ee  murder  in  the  1999  death 
-year-old  Tiffany  Eunick,  and 
judge  imposed  a  mandatory 
ij  J  ence  of  life  without  parole, 
nenl  r  months  later  a  West  Palm 
tcti  :h  jtiry  foimd  Nathaniel  Brazil  I 
ifdl  y  of  second-degree  murder 
the  14-year-old  was  sentenced 
S  years  in  prison  without 
lie  for  killing  his  English 
.  iier,  Barry  Grunow.  Alean- 
■,  a  superior  couit  in  Califor- 
las  ruled  that  15-year-()ld 
les  Andrew  Williams  should 
'  led  as  an  adult  for  the  murder  of  rv\  o  saidents  in  a  school 
ting  last  March. 


n  these  states  we  wotild  not  let  a  1 '. 


13-\  ear-old  bu\-  a 


n  of  cigarettes,  a  six-pack  ot  beer  or  a  ticket  to  the  movie 
crican  Pie  2."  They  are  not  mature,  competent  or 
insible  enough  to  drive  a  car,  get  a  job,  move  out  of  the 
c.  marry,  serve  in  the  militar)'  or  vote.  They  need  a  note 
dieir  parents  to  go  on  a  class  trip  to  the  zoo.  But  let  a 
■  ar-old  do  something  truK'  monstrous,  and  suddenly 
fc,  and  federal  lawmakers  want  to  behave  as  it  this  child 

CICK  T.  Mccormick  is  an  associate  professor  of  Christian 
s  at  Gonzaga  University.  Spokane.  Wash.,  and  author  of 
forthcoming  book  Facing  the  Issues:  A  Workbook  on 
Jcter,  Choices  and  Community  (Paulist  Press.  2002). 


w  ere  competent  to  stand  onal  as  an 
adult  in  a  capital  mtirder  case — as 
if  it  made  sense  to  punish  this  pre- 
[:iubescent  adolescent  in  the  same 
w  ay  w  e  would  a  hardened  felon. 

.\nd  Masters  Tate,  Brazill  and 
Williams  are  just  the  rip  of  the  ice- 
berg. Chcv  the  past  decade  legisla- 
tors in  47  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  made  it  easier  to 
[)ut  on  trial  and  punish  jtiveniles  as 
adults.  Beuveen  1985  and  19<;7  the 
number  ot  minors  admitted  to 
state  prisons  more  than  doubled, 
climbing  fnnn  3,400  to  7.400.  In 
1998  U.S.  jails  housed  nearh  7,000 
\  I  lungsters  awairing  ti'ial,  and  pris- 
'  ms  and  adult  correctional  facilities 
leld  more  than  11,000  juveniles. 
That  same  vear  state  and  tetlcral 
prosecutors  charged  200,000 
\  ()ting  people  with  criminal  oftens- 

(diildren  in  U.S.  prisons  or 
Mils  are  not  a  new  phenomenon. 
I'lefore  1 9th-centur\'  reformers 
established  .Americas  first  juvenile 
court  in  Chicago  in  1899,  children 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  reason  (7)  were  often  tried  and 
sentenced  along  with  adults,  sening  rime  in  the  same  prisons 
and  occasionallv  facing  execurion.  In  die  period  (rom  1870  to 
1890,  one  out  of  e\  en-  25  convicts  in  San  (Juenrin  and  Fol- 
som  prisons  was  between  14  and  17. 

But  for  most  of  the  past  centurv;  juvenile  couits  and  cor- 
rection facilities  have  treated  youngsters  between  7  and  1 7 
not  as  criminals  but  as  delinqtients,  and  (in  theon"  at  least) 
tocused  on  rehabilitating  the  voutiiful  oftender  radter  than 
ptmishing  the  offense.  Liilike  criminal  courts,  die  proceed- 
ings here  were  not  adv'ersarial,  but  intonnal  and  confidential. 
.And  juv  eniles  were  not  convicted  or  sent  to  prison,  but  adju- 
dicated delinquent  and  put  on  probation  or  sent  to  training 
schools  or  refonnatories. 

Tvvo  imderhing  beliefs  have  guided  die  practice  ot  diese 
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juvenile  courts:  first,  that  children  and  adolescents  are  not 
responsible  for  their  actions  in  the  same  way  as  adults;  and 
second,  that  xhey  are  more  open  to  reform  and  rehabilitation 
than  their  elders.  Because  of  the  immaturit\'  and  malleabiliu" 
of  juveniles,  their  guilt  w  as  w  eighed  ditferendx;  and  rehabili- 
tation took  priorit}-  over  punishment. 

But  not  all  juveniles  w  ere  kept  out  of  criminal  court. 
Judges  in  juvenile  courts  could  transfer  youths  w  ho  w  ere 
nearly  1 8,  habimal  offenders  or  guilt\'  of  particularly  serious 
crimes,  and  dow  n  through  the  years  about  1  percent  of 
\-outhful  offenders  w  ere  sent  to  adult  court  by  means  of  these 
judicial  w  aivers. 

But  in  the  early  IWOs,  legislators  in  nearly  ever\-  state 
responded  to  concerns  about  a  spike  in  juvenile  \iolent  crime 
rates  and  began  tinkering  with  the  juvenile  justice  system, 
making  it  easier  to  put  more  and  }  ounger  adolescents  on  trial 
as  adults  and  to  send  them  to  adult  jails  and  prisons — some- 
times for  life,  occasionally  for  death.  State  and  federal  law  - 
makers made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  juvenile  justice  s\  s- 
tem.  Thev  e.xpanded  judicial  waivers,  allowing  judges  to 
transfer  \x)unger  and  less  serious  offenders  to  adult  court,  and 
the\'  increased  the  number  of  cases  in  w  hich  judges  are  pre- 
sumed or  mandated  to  issue  w  ai\"ers.  The\-  ga\  e  prosecutors 
new  or  e.xpanded  authorit\  to  file  charges  against  minors  in 
criminal  court,  passed  legislation  excluding  certain  offenses 
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fi-om  juvenile  courts  and  in  some  states  even  lowered  th' 
at  w  hich  all  juveniles  must  be  sent  to  adult  cotirt.  The\  i 
introduced  blended  sentences,  allowing  juvenile  offendc 
finish  the  last  years  or  decades  of  their  tenn  in  adult  pn 
.\nd  thev  demanded  mandaton'  minimum  sentences 
variet\'  of  juvenile  offenses. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  surge  in  ju\  enile  \iolent  crime 
that  began  in  the  late  1980s  was  already  ending  as  legisl 
made  these  changes,  and  could  have  been  better  dealt 
b}'  limiting  adolescents'  access  to  handguns.  These,  at 
w  ere  the  findings  of  a  recent  report  by  the  Sentencing 
iect,  a  \A  ashington-based  research  group,  tided  Prosec, 
Juveniles  in  Adult  Conn.  Still,  shaken  b\-  stories  of  "si 
predators"  and  school  shootings,  lawmakers  decided  ti 
tough  on  juvenile  crime  and  shift  the  focus  from  rehabi 
ing  offenders  to  punishing  offenses.  As  a  result,  the  , 
majorit\'  of  states  now  allow  14-vear-olds  to  be  trie 
adtilts.  Fifteen  states  explicidy  permit  this  practice  for 
dren  as  yotmg  as  13,  12  or  10.  And  more  than  half  the  s 
have  one  offense  for  which  juveniles  of  any  age  ca 
charged  as  adults.  At  the  same  time,  38  states  house  jm  c 
in  the  general  population  in  adult  prisons  or  jails. 

Still,  our  toughness  on  jm  eniles  is  not  limited  to  this : 
willingness  to  tr\'  and  ptmish  more  and  younger  childrt. 
adults,  .\mericas  judicial  svstem  can  also  boast  an  uncm- 
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Itkc  n  and  unpopular  rc;ulincss  to  sentence  juveniles  to  life,  or 
^ci  th.  The  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Chilii,  an  inter 
ional  treat}'  ratified  by  every  U.N.  nieinl)er  except  the 
ited  States  and  Soinaha,  h)rl)ids  punishing  an\'  crime 
nmitted  by  a  minor  with  hte  imprisonment  without 
Die.  But  in  1998  California  had  14  jirisoners  serving  this 
tence  for  crimes  committed  when  the\'  were  16  or  17. 
jisk  1,  of  course,  Lionel  late  just  received  this  punishment  for 
ime  he  committed  as  a  12-year-ol(l. 
Meanwiiile,  as  we  saw  in  all  the  furor  last  .August  o\  er  the 
as  inmate  Napoleon  Beazley,  .\merica  remains  one  of  a 
dful  of  countries  that  execute  juvenile  offenders.  At  1 7 
"si;  ziey  murdered  John  Luttig,  and  at  25  he  was  scheduled  to 
Dme  the  19th  person  executed  in  die  United  States  since 
iat)ili(  6  for  a  crime  committed  as  a  minor.  Sentencing  juvenile 
nders  to  death  is  in  clear  \'ioladon  t)f  a  number  of  U.N. 
trie!  ventions  and  treaties  and  has  been  condemned  by  the 
fori  erican  Bar  Association,  most  major  religious  denomina- 
te si|  s  and  just  about  every  human  rights  group  with  a  Web 
Even  China  gave  up  the  practice  in  1997.  Still,  the  U.S. 
lineij  reme  Court  has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  executing 
pie  over  16,  and  25  states  cuiTendy  allow  capital  ptuiish- 
thisl  It  for  juveniles.  So  approximately  80  U.S.  prisoners  sit  on 
dig  "Ji  row  waiting  to  be  executed  for  crimes  they  committed 
iicij  6  or  17,  and  in  the  last  decade  over  half  of  the  worlds  exe- 
ons  of  juvenile  offenders  have  been  in  the  United  States. 
'  re  than  half  ot  those  were  carried  out  in  Texas. 
From  all  the  media  attention  given  to  cases  like  those  of 
/ley,  Tate,  Brazill  and  Williams,  it  would  be  easy  to 
.  ilude  that  the  vast  majority  of  juveniles  being  tried  as 
I  Its  are  violent  offenders,  probably  murderers.  But,  in 
shwins  phrase,  it  ain't  necessarily  so.  In  both  1995  and 
I  ()  fewer  than  half  the  cases  nationwide  waived  to  crimi- 
court  involved  violence  against  people.  And  a  study 
■  ased  in  October  2000,  Yo/itb  Criiiic/AdulT  'Fivii',  found 
current  laws  cast  too  wide  a  net,  sending  many  juve- 
^  into  adult  courts  and  jails  for  nonviolent  offenses. 
)rding  to  the  study,  nearly  40  percent  of  the  juveniles 
1  as  adults  were  charged  with  nonviolent  crimes,  and 
ly  were  not  convicted  or  were  sent  back  to  juvenile 
"t,  which  suggests  that  their  cases  were  neither  strong 
serious.  "The  findings  suggest  that  the  adult  criminal 
^  I  t  is  taking  on  numerous  cases  that  should  be  prosecut- 
^  n  the  juvenile  justice  system." 

Ironically  enough,  legislators  and  prosecutors  are 
-  ging  and  pumshing  more  and  more  juveniles  as  adults 
'•  K'  ver\'  moment  researchers  are  confirming  just  how 
lent  adolescents  are  from  grown-ups.  According  to  a 
r  )rt  this  year  by  a  National  Research  Council  panel, 
t  d  Juvenile  Crime,  Juvenile  Justice,  children  and  adoles- 
c  :s  think,  feel  and  judge  differently  than  adults — often 
estimating  their  grasp  of  a  situation  and  underestimat- 


ing the  negati\  e  consequences  ot  their  actions. 

Recent  brain  studies  inilicate  that  children  and  adoles- 
cents [irocess  emotionallv  charged  information  in  diat  part 
ol  the  brain  responsible  tor  instinct  and  gut  reaction,  while 
adults  do  this  work  in  the  more  "rational"  frontal  section. 
Other  research  shows  that  while  sti^ong  emotions  can  cloud 
or  distort  judgments  for  both  adults  and  adolescents,  teens 
ex[)erience  wider  and  more  fret]uent  mood  swings.  All  ot 
this  suggests  that  juveniles  lack  the  cognitive  and  emotional 
maturity'  ot  adults,  are  less  able  to  think  rationally  or  clearly 
w  hen  taced  with  emotionallv  charged  decisions  and  shotild 
be  held  less  culpable  for  their  choices. 

At  the  same  time,  studies  of  juvenile  defendants  raise 
questions  about  their  capacity  to  grasp  the  adversarial  pro- 
cess ot  criminal  court  and  their  competence  to  stand  ti"ial  as 
adults.  Youngsters  luider  1 5  often  misunderstand  their  legal 
rights  and  are  more  likeK'  to  confess  in  detail  to  an  authorit\' 
figure.  Children  find  it  more  difficult  to  remember  or 
recount  events  in  a  consistent  or  coherent  fashion.  I1iev 
often  forget  names,  addresses  and  the  correct  sequence  of 
events,  making  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  assist  in  their 
defense  and  easier  for  police  or  prosecutors  to  discredit 
their  testimony,  (^n  the  wimess  stand  children  often  appear 
unemotional  and  callous,  even  though  they  are  deeply 
ft'ightened  or  u|iset.  And  when  faced  with  plea  (jffers  from 
the  prosecution,  juveniles  have  a  poor  grasp  ot  the  sti'ength 
of  the  case  against  them  or  the  long-term  consequences  of 
their  decision.  When  Nathaniel  Brazill  realized  he  was  fac- 
ing a  [prison  sentence  of  more  than  a  quarter-centtny,  his 
response  was,  "Not  too  bad" — hardU  an  indicaricjn  that  he 
understood  what  was  going  on. 

And  if  it  is  a  mistake  to  |iut  juveniles  on  trial  as  adults,  it 
may  be  a  greater  one  to  incarcerate  them  v\'ith  grown-ups. 
Adolescents  in  adult  jails  and  prisons  are  more  vulnerable  to 
a  wide  range  of  dangers.  Cx)mpared  with  youngsters  in  juve- 
nile detention  centers,  youths  housed  in  adult  jails  are  near- 
ly eight  times  as  likely  to  commit  suicide.  7  hey  are  five 
times  as  likely  to  be  sexually  assaulted,  and  twice  as  likely  to 
be  beaten  by  staff  memliers.  And  they  are  50  percent  more 
likely  to  be  attacketl  with  a  weapon.  A  stoiT  in  The  Miami 
Herald  suggests  that  y(jungsters  in  Florida  prisons  are  near- 
ly 21  times  as  likeh'  to  report  being  assaulteil  or  injured  as 
adolescents  in  the  states  juvenile  justice  system. 

Nor  does  nx'ating  juveniles  as  adults  make  our  communi- 
ties or  societ}'  any  safer.  About  80  percent  of  juveniles  admit- 
ted to  [irison  are  released  before  their  21st  birthday,  and 
being  jailed  with  adults  iloes  not  seem  to  discourage  them 
fi'om  returning  to  a  life  ot  crime.  If  anything,  the  oppt)site 
may  be  tiTie.  Studies  in  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  and  a  good  deal  of  national  research  indicate  tiiat 
recidivism  rates  are  higher  among  juveniles  who  are  trans- 
ferred to  adult  court  than  among  diose  who  remain  in  the 
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juvenile  sv  steni.  Adcjlesccnts  w  ho  are  tried  and  punished  as 
adults  are  more  likeK  to  oftend  again,  to  do  so  sooner  and 
more  often,  and  to  commit  more  serious  crimes  than  those 
kept  in  juvenile  court.  States  like  Florida  diat  prosecute  large 
numbers  of  juveniles  as  adults  have  some  oi  die  highest  juve- 
nile xiolent-crime  rates.  And  even  deteirence  programs  like 
Scared  Sti'aight,  which  sought  to  deter  juvenile  offenders  b\" 
exposing  them  hrieih  to  prison  lite  and  adult  convicts,  hav  e 
been  an  unmirigated  disaster  and  led  to  increased  criminal 
behavior  on  the  part  of  adolescents. 

Indeeil,  the  evidence  suggests  that  several  communitv  - 
based  pnjgrams  that  do  not  involve  imprisonment  are  both 
less  costlv  and  more  effecrive  than  trving  and  punishing  ado- 
lescents as  adults.  As  the  authors  of  Jiivoiih'  (lniiu\  Jtivciiilc 
Justice  note,  "Research  has  shown  that  ti'eating  most  juvenile 
offenders  within  the  communitv  does  not  compromise  pub- 
lic safeU'  anti  mav  even  improve  it  through  reduced  recidi- 
vism." 

In  their  pastoral  statement  last  vear  on  crime  and  criminal 
jusnce,  die  U.S.  (Catholic  bishojis  came  out  against  "policies 
that  treat  \()ung  offenders  as  though  they  are  adults." 
According  to  the  bishops,  "societv  must  never  respond  to 
children  who  have  committetl  crimes  as  though  thev  are 
somehow  equal  to  adults — fiilK  formed  in  conscience  and 
tiillv  aware  of  their  actions."  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think 
that  the  bishops  (or  the  C^atholic  moral  tradition,  for  that 
matter)  are  soft  on  crime,  or  do  not  hold  persons  morally 
responsible  for  their  actions.  As  thev  note  elsewhere,  "we 
believe  in  responsibilitv,  accountabilitv  and  legitimate  punish- 
ment. Those  who  hann  others  or  damage  propertv  must  be 
held  accountable  for  the  hurt  thev  have  caused."  Still,  "not 
evenone  has  the  same  abilitv  to  exercise  ft^ee  will,  [and]  each 
[lerson  is  res|ionsible  for  and  will  be  jutlged  bv  his  or  her 
actions  iu\(irdin\i,  tn  the  pntcntttil  rhiit  hiis  been  ffi'eii  to  him  or 
her"  (emphasis  added). 

1  he  bishops"  point  is  diat  the  moralitv  of  an  action  does 
not  depenil  onlv  on  the  giMvitv  or  seriousness  of  the  oftense. 
It  IS  also  lelated  to  the  freedom  and  understanding  of  the  per- 
son committing  the  crime.  In  (Catholic  moral  theology,  per- 
sons are  resfionsible  antl  culpable  ft)r  their  offenses  to  the 
degree  that  thev  are  free  and  understand  what  thev  are  doing. 

I  his  means  that  a  just  punishment  must  take  these  factors 
into  consideration,  paving  attention  to  both  the  crime  and 
the  criminal.  Thus,  in  the  C^atholic  moral  ti'aditions  under- 
standing of  moi'ial  sin.  a  person  can  be  considered  gmiltv  of 
such  a  grievous  oftense — and  desene  eternal  punishment — 
f)nl\'  if  three  conditions  are  met.  The  act  or  crime  has  to 
involve  grave  or  serious  matter — that  is,  it  must  be  a  serious 
infraction  of  the  moral  law  and/or  cause  significant  harm. 

The  sinner  also  must  hav  e  a  clear  awareness  of  die  wrongful- 
ness of  die  act  and  know  diat  the  deed  in  t]uestion  is  gravelv 
sinftil.  Moralists  describe  diis  condition  as  "frill  advertence," 
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and  one  20th-centurv'  manual  of  moral  theolog\^  notes  th. 
sin  is  not  mortal  when  diere  is  no  full  advertence  to  the 
fulness  or  gravitv  of  the  act."  Finallv,  a  person  has  to  give 
consent"  of  the  will.  Then,  and  onlv  then,  can  the  perso 
guilU'  of  a  moital  sin. 

In  general,  C^atholic  moralitv  assumed  that  persons  \i: 
capable  of  sin  once  thev  reached  the  age  of  reason,  c 
years.  But  there  are  a  number  of  indications  that  di 
through  the  ages  our  moral  tradition  has  recognizetl 
diminished  capacitv  and  responsibilitv  of  adolescents 
minors,  and  has  assigned  them  lighter  penalties  becaus 
their  age.  Like  a  number  of  other  medieval  handbook 
penance,  the  seventh-century  penitential  guideboo 
C^unimean  (an  Irish  abbot)  imposed  briefer  periods  of  fa- 
penance  when  the  perpetrators  of  various  sins  (dieft,  ass 
sodomy)  w  ere  not  adults,  but  small  bovs  or  adolescents, 
in  the  tenth-cenmn'  confessional  manual  of  Egbert  (lii-- 
of  York),  the  author  offers  this  advice:  "It  is  proper  for 
priest,  when  he  imposes  fasting  on  men,  that  he  know... 
voung  he  is,  or  how  old. ..[for]  discrimination  among  all  i 
is  needfril,  even  though  thev  commit  similar  offenses." 

Even  canon  law  has  long  distinguished  between  the 
pabilitv  and  punishment  of  adolescents  and  that  of  ad 
.■\lthough  7  was  considered  the  canonical  age  at  which 
sons  w  ere  held  accotmtable  for  dieir  acts,  die  1918  Cotl 
Canon  Law  made  a  distinction  between  minors  (undei' 
and  adults  and  excused  anyone  who  had  not  attained  the 
of  puberty  ft"om  anv  penal  laws,  "for  on  account  of  the  \ 
of  mature  judgment  thev  desene  leniency."  .As  one  ca 
lawver  noted,  the  code  demanded  that  persons  undeii 
"ought  to  be  punished  w  ith  medicinal-educational  pena  ; 
rather  dian  w  ith  censures  or  other  vindictive  penalties." 
more  recently  Catholic  moral  theology  has  raised  set 
questions  about  the  ability  of  children  and  juv  eniles  to  c 
mit  a  mortal  sin.  The  late  German  moral  theolotn 
Bernard  Ilaring  argued  that  "small  children  or  even  ■ 
adolescents. ..are  not  normally  able  to  commit  a  mortal 
that  is,  to  turn  aw  av  ft'om  (iod  and  good  in  the  veiT  dept 
their  hearts  and  with  so  great  freedom  diat  thev'  deserve 
onlv  the  death  penalty  but  everlasting  death." 

More  than  a  centiu"y  after  the  first  juvenile  court 
founded  in  (Chicago,  we  have  ev  en  more  reason  to  know 
adolescents  are  not  small  adults,  and  should  not  be  treate 
punished  as  if  thev  were.  Children  may  gain  an  elemen 
grasp  of  morality  at  ~,  but  diis  is  not  the  onK'  age  or  stai; 
reason.  Developmental  psychology'  has  confirmed  v\ 
Shakespeare  told  us  long  ago,  that  we  go  through  sev 
stages  in  our  cognitive,  affective  and  moral  development, 
that  between  the  adult  and  die  infant  is  the  "whining  sch 
boy"  or  adolescent.  If  w  e  are  to  play  the  part  of  mature  ac 
(Shakespeare's  judge),  we  will  need  to  know  die  differeu 
between  these  stages  antl  act  accordingly.  .6 
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Cl'iXrRAI.  ISSLKS  of 

Argentina's  national  life 
revolve  art)und  political 
power,  charismatic  leader- 
I,  economic  development  and 
;tive  democracy.  These  four  ele- 
ts  have  detennined  the  course  of 
Its  in  Argentina's  struggle  for 
d  justice  and  economic  staliilit)' 
;  the  beginning  of  the  2()th  centu- 
lan  Peron  was  the  principal  figure 
e  center  of  his  countiy's  turbulent 
)ry  from  his  spectacular  rise  to 
;r  in  World  Wav  II  until  his  death 
iijj  '74.  He  set  die  course  and  charac- 
)f  Argentine  politics  from  the 
throw  of  the  conservative  ascendancy  in  the  coup  he  led 
H3  down  to  Eduardo  Duhalde's  Peronist  Part}'  regime 
lied  by  Congress  in  Januaiy  2002. 
Contradictory  myths  and  representations  of  the  Peron 
fjISl  5  came  to  divide  and  preoccujiy  Argentines  in  their 
ical  loyalties  and  economic  policies.  His  legacy  of  per- 
^  lizing  government  and  its  institutions  resulted  in  a  men- 
of  dependence  and  unquestioning  obedience  on  the 
,i,f-lpj  of  die  laboring  masses.  In  return  for  their  uncondiricMial 
ty  to  Juan  Peron  and  his  wife  Kva,  the)'  received  lienefits 
e  form  of  jobs  and  salaries  as  well  as  other  substantive 
„,(-^  rds  in  health,  education  and  welfare.  Evita's  mission  was 
|.|>j  'ovide  a  loving  heart  and  large-scale  welfare  through 
„  outs  in  food,  clothing,  toys  and  other  items  of  daily  use 
le  poor  and  dispossessed.  A  master  of  the  politics  of  pas- 


Unemployed  Catholics  in  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina,  pray  on  Jan.  7  while  holding  a  statue  of  St. 
Cayetano,  patron  of  work  and  bread.  Argentines  are  experiencing  new  fears  of  inflation  as  the  country 
attempts  to  deal  with  staggering  economic  conditions. 
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sion,  she  deepened  the  affective  ties  of  the  masses  to  Penin's 
personalist,  paternalistic  regime.  .\11  this  had  the  powerfid 
psychological  impact  of  effectively  bonding  the  working 
classes  to  their  glamorous  and  charismatic  leaders  in  the 
presidential  palace  on  the  Plaza  de  iVlayo  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Juan  Peron  was  unquestionably  highly  intelligent,  jiolitically 
asaite  and  full  of  noble  sentiments,  charm  and  good  inten- 
tions. Ki  the  same  time,  he  was  deceitful,  opportunistic, 
amcjral,  compulsively  ambitious  and  Machiavellian  to  the 
core.  He  took  praise  for  all  that  went  well  and  blamed  his 
enemies  for  all  that  went  wrong.  Eva's  tieath  {xom  cancer  in 
IM52  at  age  }'':>  transformed  her  into  Santa  Evita,  never  to  be 
forgotten  as  the  lo\  ing  protector  of  the  poor  and  of  her 
dcsciii/iistidos,  die  "shirtless"  workers. 

Peron  brought  enduring,  fiuidamental  changes  that  were 
overdue  and  needed  in  modern  Argentina.  He  championed 
the  retlisti^ibution  of  wealth  and  power  across  all  sectors  of 
societ)'  and  the  incorporation  of  the  masses  into  the  nation 
as  citizens  equal  before  the  law.  Ele  promoted  labor  unions 
widi  rights  and  privileges  to  protect  them  against  abuses  and 
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exploitation  by  hictorv'  owners,  landed  oligarchs  and  capital- 
ists of  ever\-  kind.  He  founded  the  Peronist  Part\'  to  broaden 
and  control  the  vote  and  to  assure  his  hold  on  political 
power.  He  was  not  a  revolutionar\-  but  a  charismatic  social 
reformer,  a  truly  great  leader  in  many  ways.  There  was, 
however,  a  \er\'  dark  side  to  Peron.  A  militan  man  from 
vouth,  he  would  bnxjk  no  opposition  to  his  will.  He  and 
Exita  split  the  nation  irreconcilabh'  into  Peronists  and  anti- 
Peronists.  widi  each  side  hating  and  incorrigiblv  demonizing 
the  other.  A  spirit  of  compromise,  collaboration  and  recon- 
ciliation w  ith  opponents  was  seen,  it  not  as  a  beri\n  al  ol  the 
Justicialist  cause,  at  least  as  weakness,  lack  of  w  ill  and  an  in\i- 
tation  to  hulure.  Peron  was  a  caiidillo  through  and  through, 
the  "sti'ong  man  on  horseback""  w  hom  one  crosses  onh'  at 
grave  risk — the  archeupe  of  Latin  .\merican  leadership. 

Peron  delivered  on  his  promises  of  prosperit\',  for  a  time. 
He  paid  his  bills  in  large  part  from  the  resenes  and  war 
profits  accumulated  by  the  consenative  oligarch}-  he  had 
driven  from  pow  er.  In  the  long  run.  how  e\'er,  the  mone\'  ran 
out,  and  the  Argentine  fiesta  of  the  l'HU"s  pro\  ed  to  be  a 
gi\md  illusion.  Still,  that  illusion  would  live  on  in  the  hearts 
of  die  working  people  despite  the  swing  ot  Peron  from  pop- 
ulist democrat  to  authoritarian  demagogue,  who  bankrupted 
the  count!-}-,  unnecessarily  clashed  with  the  clerg}-  and  the 
militan'  and  brought  die  nation  to  the  brink  of  ci\il  war.  The 
long  slide  into  ruin  began  in  PH^^  with  a  new  constimtion 
concenti^ating  power  e\  en  more  in  Peron.  There  followed  a 
precipitous  rush  to  get  mone\-  b\'  state  control  ol  aginculnire, 
commerce,  industries,  services  and  utilities.  Frenzied  eco- 
nomic nationalism  squandered  savings  and  resources  on  a 
colossal  scale. 

The  da\  ot  reckoning  w  as  long  post^ioned,  l)ut  inevitabK' 
it  arri\-ed.  in  1*^^55,  when  finallv  Peron  was  overthrown  bv 
the  arm\  and  ilriven  into  exile.  Astonishinglv,  he  would 
return  in  i*''".^.  ailing,  almost  SO  wars  of  age.  to  be  re-elect- 
ed bv  a  landslide,  onl\-  to  die  the  next  \  ear  ot  heart  tailure, 
lea\ing  his  thirti  wite,  Isabel,  a  cabaret  dancer  with  a  sixth 
grade  education,  to  rule  the  nation.  She  and  her  scandalouslv 
incompetent  advisers  soon  led  it  into  economic  and  political 
chaos.  The  people,  alwa}'s  looking  tor  a  savior,  a  redeemer, 
aimed  to  the  militan'  tor  delixerance  once  more,  and  once 
more  the  armed  torces  pulled  off  a  coup.  Thev  assumed  dic- 
tatorial powers  to  wipe  out  Marast-inspired  guerrilla  nicne- 
ments  and  restore  order.  The}'  did  that,  but  at  a  terrible 
price.  The\'  plunged  die  nation  into  a  "dim'  war'"  with  die 
tormre,  slaughter  and  "disappearance""  of  thcjusands  of  their 
own  people.  The  mothers  of  the  Plaza  de  Mavo,  wearing 
white  handkerchiefs  as  their  s\inbol  of  solidariu'  and  protest, 
paraded  week  after  week  in  ft-ont  of  the  Casa  Rosada,  the 
presidential  palace  in  Buenos  Aires,  demanding  disclosure 
about  the  fate  of  their  children  counted  among  the  dcstiparc- 
cidos.  The  militan'.  as  in  all  past  coups,  sank  more  and  more 


into  the  quagmire  of  failure  and  frustration.  Then  in  > 
1982,  hoping  to  bolster  their  eroding  popular  support 
what  the}'  thought  would  be  an  eas\'  victon',  the\"  launcl 
disastrous  war  with  England  over  the  Alalvinas  (Falk 
Islands)  in  the  South  Adantic.  Defeated,  disgraced,  dispi 
and  despised,  the  generals  ttimed  over  power  to  cinliai 
l'-'83,  and  Raul  .Alfonsi'n,  a  Radical  (really  centrist)  wori 
presidential  election  over  the  Peronist  (also  called  Justici  - 
tor  social  justice)  Paitv. 

Inflation,  a  chronic  problem  since  Peron 's  first  presi 
cy,  ovenvhelmed  -Altonsm  in  and  months  befor' 

tenn  w  as  up  he  caved  in  politicalK'  and  turned  power  o\ 
the  president-elect,  Carlos  Menem,  a  Peronist.  This  cli 
matic,  fianil)o\'ant  and  extremeh'  energetic  politician  of 
blood  proved  decisive,  confident  and  brilliantlv  mani] 
ti\  e,  just  what  the  nation  seemed  to  need  and  clearlv  w  ;i 
at  the  time.  He  was  the  political  and  spiritual  heir  of 
Penin.  He  professed  Per6n"s  social  justice  ideolog\"  and 
lip  sen  ice  to  the  demands  ot  the  working  masses  ani 
labor  unions.  In  practice,  howe\'er,  he  abandoned  all  ot 
in  favor  of  a  h'ee  market,  capitalist  model  presided  ovl 
Domingo  Ca\  allo,  his  spectacularlv  successful  finance  m 
ter,  w  ho  almost  overnight  halted  inflation,  stabilizec 
econoni\'  and  ushered  in  10  years  of  relative  peace  and  \ 
perit}'. 

It  looked  like  an  .\]-gentine  miracle  worked  by  the 
vartl-trainetl  finance  minister.  It  proved  to  be  more  mat 
lation  than  miracle,  because  it  came  at  the  price  of  sellin 
national  industries,  semces  and  resources,  including  airl 
telephones,  railroads,  subw'a\'s,  roads  and  much  more — 
control  of  the  petroleum  industry,  once  embleniat 
national  sovereigiitv.  Pegging  the  peso  to  a  frxed  one-to 
parit}'  w  ith  the  U.S.  dollar  stabilized  the  currena'  but  e 
tualK'  undemiined  export  trade  b\'  artificialK'  shoring  u| 
[leso,  w  hich  lost  real  \'alue  in  a  slow  but  stead\'  inflatio 
c}cle.  Eventually  Argentina's  beet,  grains  and  indus 
goods  simplv  C(jst  too  much  to  attract  foreign  buyers.  In 
tries  fied  to  Brazil,  where  labor  w  as  cheaper  and  prices  r 
competitive  on  the  international  markets.  Menem  m 
while,  despite  his  \  aulting  ambition  to  pei-pemate  hims( 
power,  tailed  in  an  attempt  to  get  \'et  another  constituO 
aniendment  passed  that  w  ouki  ha\'e  allow  ed  his  election 
third  term.  Ironicall}',  he  was  luck}-  enough  to  finish  his 
ond  tenn  just  before  the  econoni}'  went  bust. 

Fernando  de  la  Rua,  a  Radical,  won  out  o\'er  the  Per 
Eduardo  Duhalde  in  the  presidential  race  of  1999.  Hl 
an  honest,  hard  working,  intelligent  fellow,  but  he  was  ( 
pletelv  without  charisma,  was  indecisive  and  suffered 
heart  disease.  He  w  as  to  be  die  poor  dolt  w  ho  had  to  pa 
the  misdeeds,  coriuption  and  fi'aud  rampant  in  die  Ml 
\'ears.  (The  sitting  president  is  alwa\s  blamed  tor  the  j 
lems  that  explode  on  his  watch,  howexer  innocent  he 
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ally  may  be.)  VMicn  "C^arlitos"  Menem  was  placeil  under 
ise  arrest  by  the  jiuliciaiy  on  charges  oi  corruption,  de  la 
I  ended  up  in  the  hospital  tor  heart  surgery.  Menem 
itually  went  free,  thanks  to  poHtical  pressure  by  die  Per- 
;ts,  and  de  la  Rua  lost  control  of  the  economy  and  politi- 
power.  In  a  land  filled  with  rich  pampas  and  mineral 
1th,  a  20-percent  unemployment  rate  in  a  total  popula- 
of  37  million  people  provoked  implacable  protest  and 
ffing  violence.  Rioters  took  to  the  streets  and  looters  to 
supemiarkets.  The  cotmtry  soon  became  ungovernable, 
de  la  Riia  not  unexpectedly  resigned  on  Deceml)er  2 1 . 
ess  than  two  weeks  Argentina  had  five  presidents.  The 
)  collapsed,  the  $141  billion  national  debt  went  into 
ult,  the  country  was  excluded  from  the  world  financial 
em,  and  millions  of  Argentines  faced  economic  ruin, 
lem  now,  like  Peron  before  him,  waits  in  the  wdngs  to 
m  to  power,  banking  on  his  hope  that  the  people  will 
1  remember  only  the  good  times  of  his  early  years  in 
er,  when  Argentina  looked  like  Tangolandia  on  holiday. 
Vlany  serious  analysts  of  national  life,  like  the  highly 
ected  and  enormously  popular  writer  Marcos  Agiainis, 
!ve  the  basic  problem  of  the  country  is  not  the  economy 
Jie  culture  and  values  of  the  people.  Traditionally,  public 
idf  e  is  widely  perceived  not  as  a  responsibility  ot  service 
IS  an  opportunity  for  personal  gain  and  enrichment.  Pol- 
in  Argentina  is  like  musical  chairs.  The  party  leaders 
m  from  one  position  to  another,  like  Duhalde  himself,  who 
111  been  vice  president  under  Menem,  ran  for  the  presiden- 
.  1999,  was  twice  governor  of  Buenos  Aires  Province  and 
has  been  named  president  by  the  congressional  majority 
inist  Party.  The  temi  fioquis  is  applied  to  the  legions  of 
bureaucrats  who  show  up  at  their  sinecure  jobs  only  at 
;nd  of  each  month  to  collect  dieir  unearned  salaries.  Jus- 
say  many,  is  bought  at  least  as  often  as  it  is  impartially 
mistered. 

Ilaming  others  for  problems  of  one's  own  making  is  a 
ral  practice  raised  almost  to  an  art  form  in  the  South- 
Cone.  Yet  there  are  those  who  assume  their  fair  share 
ame  without  groveling  in  it.  Agxiinis  and  many  others 
as  utter  nonsense  the  once  cele- 
ed  dependency  theory,  which 
es  Argentina's  economic  plight  on 
ign  bankers  who  supposedly 
)it  the  nation  and  force  loans  on  it 
;t  rid  of  excess  capital  at  usurious 
■est  rates.  The  blame,  they  say, 
on  Argentina  because  of  its  irre- 
sible  borrowing,  lavish  spending 
lie  upper  class  and  appalling  cor- 
on,  which  siphons  off  vast  sums  of 
c  ftinds  into  private  pockets.  What 
:eded,  they  insist,  is  not  only  fiscal 
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solutions  and  industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial  devel- 
opment but  also  a  cultural  renaissance  ot  merit,  meaning 
and  [Hirpose.  They  are  calling  for  moral  reform  on  a 
national  scale,  a  focus  on  values,  a  resurrection  ot  long- 
neglected  attitudes  and  practices  of  personal  integrity,  civic 
[iride,  hard  work  and  social  solidarity  expressed  in  respect 
for  oneself  and  fellow  citizens.  Those  values  once  made 
Argentina  great,  the  envy  ot  the  world  and  a  ut(jpia  that 
opened  its  arms  to  generations  ot  immigrants  who  flooded 
in  with  the  firm  hope  of  a  better  tomcjrrow.  To  millions  ot 
Argentines,  long  since  made  cynical  by  bankru|)t  ideolo- 
gies, betrayals  of  trust  and  the  almost  universal  impunity  of 
corrupt  politicians  and  their  associates  in  crime  in  that  land 
of  broken  dreams,  such  calls  to  renewal  sound  like  pipe 
dreams,  vain  aspirations  spun  out  ot  empty  rhetoric.  Still, 
the  Aguinis-minded  hold  on  t(j  their  indomitable  convic- 
tion that  Argentina  is  worth  betting  on.  They  are  not  alone 
in  their  belief  that,  given  a  chance,  a  way  to  a  bright  fiiture 
can  be  found  if  first  Argentina  can  find  itself 

As  early  as  April  2001,  during  a  visit  of  the  /Vrgentine 
president.  Pope  John  Paul  II  made  clear  his  concern  for  the 
people  of  Argentina  in  the  coming  economic  crisis.  He 
reiterated  this  concern  in  his  prayer  on  Dec.  20,  2001, 
"that  all,  with  magnanimity  and  generosity,  will  find  in 
these  moments  of  difficulty  ways  of  reconciliation  and 
mutual  understanding  in  order  to  build  a  future  of  peace 
and  prosperity." 

The  Argentine  bishops,  led  by  the  president  ot  their 
episcopal  conference,  Archbishop  Estanislao  Karlic  of 
Parana,  early  in  January  called  for  a  national  dialogue  on 
the  country's  economic  crisis.  Their  offer  was  welcomed  by 
the  government,  and  the  church  has  moved  forward  to 
organize  this  national  unity  dialogue.  Optimism  is  in  short 
supply  in  a  "countiT  that  has  lost  its  way."  One  bishop  who 
said  that  the  church  would  monitor  the  credibility  of  the 
participants  and  offer  views  about  solutions,  also  said  he 
doubted  that  the  church's  voice  would  be  heard,  even 
though  about  89  percent  of  Argentina's  36  million  people 
profess  Catholicism.  0 
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faith  in  focus 


Who  Prays  to 
St.  Valentine? 

BY  ALMA  ROBERTS  GIORDAN 


TH  \  I  'S  A  COOl)  (JL'FS  1  ION 
How  tull?  L()\'ers.  mnybc. 
nidstly  apprehensive  or  disap- 
pointed ones:  His  namesakes, 
who  regard  him  as  their  patron?  St. 
\  alentine  is  in\oked  on  Feb.  14  each 
year,  his  feast  day  rememliered  with 
hearts  and  flowers,  lo\e/do\e  birds  ami 
the  goddess  \'enus"s  chubb\"  little  bow 
C-upiil.  W  e  send  affectionate  messages  on 
X'alentine's  I)a\'  to  our  own  hnes:  sweet- 
heart, spouse,  child,  parent  or  significant 
other.  W  e  are  urged  by  various  vendors — 
greeting  card  companies,  florists,  jewel- 
ers, confectioners,  balloon  punevors  et 
al. — to  express  our  deathless  devotion  on 
this  benevolent  saint's  daw 

Cf)untless  hearts  continue  to  be 
pierced  with  Cupid's  arrows  or  otherwise 
declared  broken  in  the  name  of  St. 
\'alentine.  Prior  to  his  holiday,  Roman 
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swains  would  put  the  names  ot 
young  ladies  in  a  bo.\.  Those 
drawn  became  their  partners 
in  la\  ish  fesriwries.  Bv  the  fifth 
cenrun',  howe\er,  (]hristianit\' 
was  fairly  well  established,  and 
the  dominant  clergy  disap- 
proved ot  such  w  ild  carousing. 
So  the\'  endeav  ored  to  abolish 
the  holiday,  substituting  the 
third-century  \'alentine  for 
old  pagan  Pan.  Some  customs 
die  hard.  e\en  though  the 
names  ot  martvTS  were  substi- 
tuted in  the  hatbox. 

But  w  hat  aliiuit  the  lo\e-bugging 
saint?  X'alentine  w  as  in  Rome  at  the  time 
ot  Claudius  II.  That  emperor  was  con- 
cerned about  too  man\  xouiiii"  men  mar- 
r\ing.  and  banned  such  unions.  Single 
males,  he  was  convinced,  made  tlercer 
soldiers — better  at  fighting  to  expand  the 
empire  it  the\'  w  ere  free  ot  famil\-  respon- 
sibilities. \  alentine  defied  the  rule  and 
went  right  on  marn,  ing  many  of  them 
secretiw  until  he  was  arrested.  \Mien  he 
refused  to  renounce  his  suspect  taith  in 


the  crucified  Jesus,  called  the  ChrisJ 
was  clul)l)ed  to  death  and  beheade 
2(>')  A.D.  (It  was  Pope  Gelasius  I,| 
centuries  later,  who  designated  the 
ot  Pebruar}'  St.  \'alenrine"s  Day.) 

Prior  to  that,  the  Romans 
whooping  it  up  on  the  l.^th — the  fe 
Lupercalia,  which  honored  a  past 
ileit\"  named  Lupercus  (another  namd 
Pan).  Me  was  a  merr}',  mischievous 
son  ot  Hermes  of  the  winged  heelsj 
had  the  head,  chest  and  arms  of  a 
and  the  horns  and  legs  ot  a  goat.  (A  si 
stone  replica  ot  him  w  inks  out  of  the 
myrtle  that  is  rampant  in  my  back 
garden.  B\  summer  he's  conveniel 
hidden  in  m\  imaginary  reed-wee" 
The  pagan  testival  celebrated  fertili: 
far  back  as  Rome's  fabled  founc! 
Romulus  and  Remus,  who  were  sue 
by  a  she-wolf  in  a  ca\  e  called  Lupe 
1  he  occasion  encouragetl  the  sacrifit 
goats  and  dogs. 

But  back  to  \'alenrine.  While  he 
in  prison  awaiting  execution,  he  was 
to  stretch  through  a  w  indow  of  his 
and  pluck  the  leaves  ot  nearby  \-ioleLs 
pricked  them  with  encouraging  mess, 
which  were  flown  hv  white  doves  t( 
"rievint;  followers.  Mowers  and  b: 
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ifore,  have  every  right  to  ndorn  our 
emporary  love-missiles.  Birds  are 
ved  to  begin  their  inarinLj  riuials  on 
'east  day,  billing  and  eooing  with 
wed  vigor. 

>minly  the  occasion  has  been  woe- 
commercialized.  WTiat  potential  for 
'it  hasn't?  Nobody  wants  to  be 
\ed  out  of  the  act.  I  like  the  verse 
Donne  wrote  about  him: 

Itiil,  Bishop  I  'alentinc!  whose  day  this  is. 

Ill  the  iiir  is  thy  diocese. 

bid  idl  the  chirping  chori.sters 

bid  other  birds  are  thy  purishioiiers. 

o,  who  prays  to  St.  Valentine?  More 
we  imagine,  probably.  Hallmark, 
on  gurus,  dressing  us  with  head-to- 
y.  lutfits,  including  unmentionables 
ated  with  cupids,  hearts  and  flow  - 
'urveyors  of  sentimental  gifts  must 
rl  fervendy  to  St.  Valentine  or  to  the 
iierce-gods  he  might  indulge.  I,  too, 
prayed  to  him.  At  age  m,  I  had 
Si  n  dating  "the  man  of  my  dreams," 
1  had  no  thought  of  getting  serious. 
:  uspected  he  would  be  careless  about 
I  )ve-holiday  looming.  My  intended, 
\  in  the  Depression  years,  was 
1  )\  ed  by  an  art  agency.  Most  of  my 
)  mporaries  didn't  even  have  a  job. 
I  rove  a  Ford  roadster  and,  on  his 
r  1  $60  weekly  salary%  could  afford 
a  (lay  night  double  features  at  the 
a  J. 

s  the  14th  approached,  1  half-heart- 
d  isked  St.  Valentine  to  remember 
It  .ind  him.  (It  wasn't  proper  in  those 
for  a  girl  to  make  the  first  move.) 
trembling  hands  I  reached  inside 
ailbox  on  that  Great  Day,  and  with- 
the  small,  neatly  printed  envelope. 
;  was  the  veiy  first  Wdentine  fi-om 
"etime  love,  still  preserved  past  half 
lory  of  fulfillment.  The  message  was 
lus,  but  I  cherished  it:  "This  simple 
Valentine/  Plainly  goes  to  show,  I 
a  lot  of  someone/  WTio's  mighty 
D  know."  And  at  die  bottom,  "Love, 


iftk 

term 

loll 


ack  it  up,  young  lovers  of  toda\',  and 
ge  my  remembrance.  I  still  sing 
Vnna  in  "The  King  and  I,"  "I  know 
it  feels  to  have  wings  on  your 
...  I've  had  a  love  of  my  own  like 
!  I've  had  a  love  of  my  own." 
ou  should  be  so  blest.  ^ 


The  Priests 

of  St.  Siilpice, 


i 


^Serving 

the 
Priesthood 


Please  call,  u  rilc  or  c-iiiail: 
410-323-5070 
riil.sluifcr(s'  sidpuiaiis.ocii 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Sulpiciun  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 


Oxford  Summer  School 
In  Religious  Studies 

Tuesday  6  August  -  Monday  19  August  2002 

WADHAM  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

A  unique  upporttu-iity  to  join  a  small  ecumenical  group,  live  in  one  ot 
Oxford's  most  central  and  hisnuic  colleges,  and  learn  troii-i  the  most 
outstanding  scholars  of  the  University  ot  Oxford's 
distinguished  Faculty  ot  Theology. 

PARTICIPANTS'  COMMENTS: 
"Far  and  away  the  hest  program  I've  ever  attended." 
"The  most  exciting  and  stimulating  two  weeks  imaginahle." 
"Tlie  most  significant  continuing-education  experience  1  have  ever  had." 
"Superh  lecturers,  a  wonderful  setting,  friendly  and  stimulating  tellcn\' 
students  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  This  was  the  experience  of  a  lifetime." 
"One  of  the  most  enriching  and  enjoyable  experiences  ot  my  lite." 
"This  opportunity  will  forever  be  among  my  fondest  memories." 
"An  unforgettable  'mountain-top'  experience." 

For  brochures  and  more  information  contact: 

Norma  Christensen,  820  Park  Avenue,  Box  A,  Worland,  Wyoming  82401 
Phone:  (307)  347-3836        E-mail:  moopsc@trib.com 

or 

Fernand  Beck,  Box  G,  Fordham  Preparatory  School, 
The  Bronx,  New  York  10458  Phone/fax:  (718)  884-6261 
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Fellowship 
Wrong 


WHAT  FOLLOWS  should 
come  with  a  warning  label 
for  a  goodly  number  of 
longtime  readers.  Isn't  it 
time  for  us  Catholics  to  turn  up  the  lights 
and  take  a  second  look  at  that  brand  of 
mid-century  Anglo-Catholicism  from 
both  sides  of  the  papal  divide  that  domi- 
nated our  undergraduate  days  and  per- 
haps created  an  unhealthy  sense  of  Chris- 
tianity for  us  new-centur}'  remnant  band? 
How  easily  that  outlook  slid  from  serious, 
to  ponderous,  to  pompous,  to  tedious  to 
simply  wrong. 

Caught  in  our  own  web  of  cultural 
inferiority  complexes,  woven  with  heavy 
strands  of  Anglophilia,  we've  been  per- 
haps overly  timid  about  criticizing  our 
presumed  spiritual  and  cultural  betters. 
Erant  gigantes:  there  were  giants  in  those 
days.  Or  were  there?  Well,  yes,  but  as 
brilliant  authors  or  as  theologians?  We've 
had  r.  S.  Eliot,  the  quintessential  English 
poet  from  St.  Louis,  offering  the  paper- 
back mysticism  of  "East  Coker,"  Evelyn 
Waugh  with  his  withering  but  universal 
satire  waiting  for  "a  sign,"  Graham 
(ireene's  searching  for  redemption  in  a 
world  more  noted  for  malice  than  good- 
ness and  the  Oxford  dons  C.  S.  Lewis  and 
J.  R.  R.  Tolkien,  so  dissatisfied  with  their 
contemporaiy  world  that  they  preferred 
to  create  alternate  universes  populated 
with  creatures  more  to  their  liking  than 
real  people. 

Talented  without  question,  but  what 
a  dyspeptic  lot  to  construct  an  idealized 
world  of  Christianity  embodied  in  musty 
chapels,  Latin  incantations,  candles 
reflecting  on  soot-covered  walls  and  stale 
incense  clinging  to  the  rafters,  nostalgia 
that  borders  on  corrosive  medievalism.  As 
the  church  in  America  struggled  to  grow 
out  of  its  own  adulation  of  what  one  U.S. 
writer,  James  J.  Walsh  (1865-1942), 
called  "The  Thirteenth — Cireatest  of 


of  the 


Centuries"  (1907),  we  continued  to  read 
with  reverence  our  English  cousins,  who 
might  possibly  have  upgraded  our  "great- 
est" century  to  the  19th,  but  certainly  not 
to  the  20th.  Fortunately  for  them,  and 
probably  for  us,  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  Greene,  left  this  messy 
human  arena  before  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  worked  most  of  its  mischief. 
Imagine  the  take  any  one  of  them  would 
have  done  on  liturgies  with  guitars,  hand- 
shakes or  woman  ministers. 

The  Lord  of  the  Rings:  The  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Ring,  the  movie,  provides 
a  perfect  comeuppance  for  J.  R.  R. 
Tolkien  and  his  commonroom  cronies.  It 
is  a  loud  and  vulgar  comic  book.  The  first 
volume  of  a  trilogy  that  reputedly  cost 
$300  million,  this  monumental  epic  by 
the  New  Zealand  filmmaker  Peter  Jack- 
son provides  fair  warning  of  the  subse- 


quent installments  to  be  released  int 
next  two  Christmas-season  markets. 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding, 
distinctions  may  be  helpful.  My  nej 
reaction  scarcely  stems  from  the  film 
ers'  determination  to  de-Christianiz 
story  to  avoid  offending  any  pote 
market  segment,  since  the  Christian 
the  original  holds  little  attraction  fc 
in  the  first  place.  The  director, 
Jackson,  and  his  co-writers,  Fr£ 
Walsh  and  Philippa  Boyens,  can 
whatever  elements  they  want  fr 
novel  to  make  their  film  work.  An) 
critic  who  knows  the  difference  betw 
sprocket  hole  and  a  product  tie-in  u 
stands  that.  Nor  do  I  fall  back  on 
inept  and  misguided  critical  cliche, 
not  as  good  as  the  book."  (Of  cours( 
It's  a  movie.  Would  anyone  say  the  | 
ing  is  not  as  good  as  the  ballet?)  It's 
a  few  decades  since  I  looked  at  the  b( 
have  no  mountain  of  youthful  nostal 
surmount. 

One  can,  however,  set  aside  the 
logical,  historical  and  literaiy  baggag 
try  to  look  at  die  film  in  itself  At  le 
dieory,  that  is  possible,  and  that  is  v 
will  attempt  here. 

Getting  a  1,200-page  novel  mi 


Armies  mass  for  battle  in  Peter  Jackson's  film  of  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien's  "The  Lord  of  the  Rings:  The 
Fellowship  of  the  Ring." 
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he  screen  takes  a  great  deal  of  voice- 
narration.  Before,  during  and  after 
opening  credits,  oFF-screcn  voices 
ain  about  rings  here,  rings  there, 
-fs,  elves,  hohl)its,  wars,  devastation 
centuries  until  at  last  it  boils  the  mass 
1  to  die  one  super-iing.  This  takes  a 
15  minutes,  but  since  the  adventure 
ast  tlilly  three  hours,  the  initial  invest- 
:  is  reasonable.  Reasonable,  but  con- 
g  and  dull. 

it  last  the  camera  settles  into  The 
a  land  populated  by  hobbits,  who 
It  be  described  as  leprechauns  with 
lairy  feet  rather  than  little  pointy 
1  shoes.  This  observation  should  not 
mstrued  as  merely  an  un-P.C>.  attack 
le  wee  folk.  Some  of  my  relatives  are 
:edly  descended  from  leprechauns.  It 
iwever,  an  indication  of  a  fiindamen- 
roblem  with  the  conception  of  the 
The  hobbits  are  live  actors  wearing 
1  Dfdinary  costumes,  like  self-propelled 
i\  effects  demonsQ-ations,  right  down 
:ir  hairy  latex  feet.  VVhat's  die  prob- 
Movie  actors,  and  to  some  extent 
actors  as  well,  have  always  dressed  as 
ters  or  aliens  or  elves. 
1  this  film,  however,  the  live  actors 
tit  a  world  of  fields  and  mountains, 
and  chasms  largely  generated  by 
good  and  very  expensive  computer 
lology.  This  places  us  in  a  universe 
leither  commands  the  full  assent  to 
3y  that  an  animated  feature  might, 
1  a  realm  of  living  persons  who  invite 
share  their  human  struggles.  By  con- 
a  fairv'  stoiy  in  a  book  faces  no  such 
ima.  Writers  devise  creatures  and 
settings  that  exist  only  in  the  imagi- 
1  of  the  individual  reader.  F'ilmmak- 
e  not  so  lucky.  They  have  to  do  the 
ng  themselves,  by  putting  light  and 
up  on  the  screen  and  dien  bringing 
viewers  into  this  world  they  have 
:d  with  dieir  wonderful  technologies. 
/  can't  get  the  viewer  into  the  screen, 
Im  doesn't  work.  I  stayed  firmly 
;d  in  my  seat. 

omic  books  as  a  rule  have  little  inter- 
huilding  characters.  Elijah  Wood,  as 
)bbit  hero  Frodo  Baggins,  seems  to 
ine  young  actor,  but  his  round  face, 
eyes  and  tiny  nose,  redesigned  with 
nakeup,  give  him  the  look  more  of 
mated  figure  than  a  living  person.  In 
etherworld  between  the  human  and 
irtoon,  he  generates  little  depth  in 


Starring  in  "The  Lord  of  the  Rings:  The  Fellowship  of  the  Ring"  are  (left  to  right)  Sean  Astin,  Elijah 
Wood,  Dominic  Monagahan  and  Billy  Boyd. 


his  character.  Does  anyone  really  care 
what  motivates  him,  or  what  happens  to 
him  as  he  goes  about  his  work  of  saving 
the  universe?  Similarly,  as  midway  betwixt 
flesh  and  fantasy,  two  very  fine  veteran 
actors,  Ian  Holm  as  Bilbo  Baggins,  the 
hobbit  elder,  and  Ian  McKellen  as  Gan- 
dalf,  the  good  wizard,  forge  few  bonds  of 
sympadiy  with  their  audience.  Their  even- 
tual passing  from  the  scene  provokes  a 
shmg  rather  than  a  tear. 

The  filmmakers  clearly  find  character 
and  plot  less  compelling  than  action, 
which  is  after  all  the  heart  of  videogames 
and  comic  books.  The  characters  and  die 
plot  outline  merely  provide  a  plausible 
bridge  to  move  the  reader  or  viewer  from 
one  action  sequence  to  the  next.  And  go(  )d 
grief,  what  action!  Annies  of  monster  ores, 
drooling  slime,  slash  and  hack  their  adver- 
saries to  pieces.  Severed  heads  and  limbs 
bounce  gaily  across  die  screen.  The  sound 
level  loosened  several  fillings  from  my 
teeth.  Moments  of  quiet  allow  us  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next  onslaught  of  hideous 
monsters,  refugees  all  from  a  Japanese 
comic  book.  Any  lunatic  who  suggests  that 
diis  mayhem  is  a  delightftil  faiiy  stoi-y  fV)r 
children — even  those  who  loved  the 
book — should  receive  the  Wicked  Witch 
of  the  West  Medallion  for  Demonic  Par- 
enting. 

The  ending  of  the  first  installment  of 
any  trilogy  has  to  leave  a  lew  loose  ends  to 
pick  up  in  the  next  episotle.  Soap  operas 
and  those  old  Saturday  matinee  serials 


refined  the  technique  into  a  predictable 
art  form.  "Fellowship,"  however,  simply 
unravels.  The  band  of  warriors  goes  oft  on 
a  seemingly  peripheral  rescue  mission, 
while  Frodo  continues  the  central  quest 
with  an  entirely  new  strategy.  After  all 
these  breadiless  battles,  this  new  phase  of 
the  journey  promises  to  be  quite  dull, 
even  if  one  can  remember  the  importance 
of  accomplishing  whatever  it  is  Frodo 
wants  to  accomplish.  "Fellowship" 
doesn't  end;  it  only  stops  to  catch  its 
breath. 

This  mav  be  a  minority  opinion. 
"The  Lord  of  the  Rings:  The  Fellowship 
of  the  Ring"  will  probably  receive  several 
Academy  Award  nominations.  It's  the 
kind  of  "important"  movie  that  Academy 
members  love.  Even  though  it's  not  my 
cup  of  hobbit  ale,  to  say  the  least,  I  would 
agree  that  it  deserves  recognition  lor  its 
cinematography,  design,  special  effects 
and  sound  recording.  After  all,  this  is  the 
age  of  postmodern  filmmaking,  with  the 
triumph  of  form  f)ver  content,  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  magnificendy  wrapped  empty 

l)OX. 

Perhaps,  somewhere  in  the  cloudy 
realms  of  the  afterlife,  Eliot,  Waugh, 
Lewis,  Greene  and  of  course  Tolkien  will 
one  day  invite  me  into  the  faculty  room 
tor  sherry,  when  we  can  all  sit  together 
and  harrumph  about  all  things  modern. 
What  would  they  have  to  say  aliout  this 
movie?  It  would  be  fiin  to  listen  antl  take 
notes.  Richard  A.  Blake,  SJ. 
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The  Right 
Relationship 

The  Parish  As  Covenant 

A  Call  to  Pastoral  Partnership 

By  Thomas  P.  Sweetser.  S.J. 

SIhrJ  &  ll  ',inl.  is:p  .S7".V1  (p,,pcr) 
ISB\'  I  MIS  1 1 1(14 

ri.'i  Pi/iish  .  Is  (jrcciiiiut:  .1  (lnU  ta  Piistonil 
I'tirtncrsL'ip  is  a  s\nthcsis  of  wisdom  about 
jiarish  lite  l)asc(.l  on  I'athcr  I  hoinas 
Swcctscr's  yciirs  of  leadership  in  The 
Parish  F,\ahiation  Project,  1  he  Parish 
Assessment  and  Renewal  Process,  his 
work  with  parishes  e\|ieriencintj  pastoi' 
transitions  anil  other  uorksho|)s  and  pro- 
jects in  which  he  has  particijiateti  o\er 
nearU  30  \ears.  Sweetser  suggests  that 
ma\lie  the  most  pressing  parish-life  issue 
heh)re  lis  is  not  changing  the  naUux-  of 
priesthood  (in  the  face  of  the  clerg\- 
shortage),  hut  changing  the  system  hy 
which  parishes  operate  and  are  goxerned. 
lie  sa\s  that  we  must  mo\e  from 
priest/pastor-depeiulent  |iarishes  to 
parishes  that  ha\e  two  or  moi'e  tocus  per- 
sons, hesiiles  the  pastor,  l  or  this,  he  sug- 
gests that  we  look  at  the  corjiorate 
C.K.O./C.O.O./C.l-.O.  model,  and  draw 
on  some  ol  its  truth  and  wisilom  regartl- 
ing  cHectiv  e  leailership. 

According  to  Sweetser,  the  pastor 
should  lead  m  the  areas  ot  spiritualitw 
sacramental  life  and  counseling,  with 
other  skilled  peojile  brought  on  staff  to 
handle  finances,  huildings  and  the  da\  -to- 
da\  operation  of  the  parish.  ;\1an\'  large 
suhurhan  parishes  have  recogni/etl  the 
truth  and  wisdom  in  these  suggestions 
and  ha\e  alread\'  moved  in  this  direction. 
lUit  church  leatlers  v\ill  he  challenged  hy 
his  recommendations  for  a|)pl\'ing  this 
model  to  smaller  congregations,  multira- 
cial/ethnic communities  aiul  those  that 
are  too  flnancialK  troubled  to  afford  new 
hi  rings. 

The  author  thinks  that  working 
towarti  such  change  will  result  in  a 
covenant  relationshij)  among  jiastor,  staff, 
parish  leatlers  and  parishioners  that  will 
give  a  parish  a  more  existential  feeling  of 
partnershi]!  in  the  mission  of  the  reign  of 
Cod.  V\'hat  Sw  eetser  idealizes  is  a  w  holis- 


tic sense  of  stewardship,  which  is  indeed 
about  to  emerge  in  C^atholic  culture. 

Sweetser  calls  pastors  to  lend  rather 
than  to  nitiinigf.  While  he  acknowledges 
that  pastoring  will  always  involve  some 
management  res|ionsibilities,  he  believes 
the  pastor  should  concentrate  most  of  his 
time  on  being  "the  bearer  of  the  dream 
and  the  instigator  of  change."  His  com- 
ments recall  the  views  of  1  oni  Peters  of 
the  Ivxcellence  movement  in  corpora- 
tions, who  called  C].P".C).'s  and  other  busi- 
ness leaders  to  manage  bv  wandering 
around,  getting  inv(;lved  in  the  xision  ami 
work  of  the  organization.  Peters  used  to 
speak  of  good  leaders  as  fanatics  with 
\ision.  Pan  of  pastoring  involves  commu- 
nicating interest  in  and  connection  with 
the  people  of  the  parish, 
therebv  setting  a  collabora- 
tive tone,  (iood  pastoring 
involves  holding  others 
accountable,  as  well  as  pro- 
tecting voices  of  dissent 
within  the  parish.  Pastors,  in 
turn,  need  to  allow  them- 
selves to  lie  i^astoretl,  or 
influenceil.  In  others  regard- 
ing the  evaluation  and  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as 
pastors,  (iood  pastoring  is  a 
co\enant  relationship  that 


invokes  the  assigned  [lastor  sharing  [las- 
toring  with  the  people  of  ( lod. 

There  are  benchmarks  for  effective 
pastoral  leailership.  I  hese  pertain  to  jias- 
toral  leaders  on  staff  as  well  as  pastors. 
Sw  eetser  proposes  the  following: 

•  Pastoral  leatlership  shouki  work  no 
more  than  50  hours  per  week. 

•  Those  imolved  in  piofessional  min- 
istr\  should  have  at  least  (jne-and-a-half 
days  a  week  away  from  pastoral  duties. 

•  Pastoral  ministers,  including  priests, 
should  be  responsible  for  no  more  than 
three  regularlv  scheduled  Masses  per 
weekend.  In  atldition,  there  should  l)e  no 
more  than  one  or  two  other  liturgical  cel- 
ebrations, like  funerals  or  marriages. 

•  Xo  more  than  one  Mass  per  da\', 
including  funerals,  should  be  presided 
over  bv  a  jiriest. 

•  Pastors  and  professional  staff  should 
get  at  least  four  full  weeks'  vacation  each 
year. 

•  f  ive  davs  a  year  shouKi  lie  i;i\en  for 


retreat  and  five  workdays  for  persp 
tievelopment. 

•  Pour  months  away  from  the  p 
eveiy  seven  years  should  be  provide( 
|)astors  and  staff  members,  with  full  p; 

•  Place  (jf  residence  and  workp 
should  be  separated  tor  pastors 
jiriests. 

Sweetser  also  challenges  bisho| 
reimagine  how  parish  work  is  done,  li 
to  and  support  priests  and  people  in 
])arishes,  lighten  priests'  workloai 
freeing  them  of  administrative  obi 
tions.  The  goal  is  healthier,  more  e' 
ti\  e  living  and  ser\ing.  If  effectively  st 
tured,  the  author  argues,  such  a  pa 
sjireails  out  the  responsibilit)'  for  vi^ 
ing  and  tiecision  making,  reflecting 
mission  and  core  val 
The  author  also  sugjj 
specific  means  for  ini 
menting  and  impro' 
parish  ministry  te^i 
grou]is  or  councils.  I 
not  every  pastor 
acce|n  certain  detail 
Sweetser's  leaders 
model  (depending  on 
cumstances)  does  not  w 
weaken  his  thesis. 

The     Parish  < 
CovciiiiiiT  also  cont^i- 
helpful  material  on  pastoral  stratcc 
planning  as  a  part  of  good  leailersh 
The  value  of  Sweetser's  material  hei 
to  energize  parishes  by  transform 
them  into  proactive  organisms,  rat 
than  reactive  organisms  that,  in  a  se 
are  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 

In  the  area  of  celebrative  wors; 
Sweetser  highlights  the  importanc 
allowing  tliversitv'  to  be  part  of  litutL 
celebrations:  there  is  no  one  fit.  Litui 
need  to  be  both  nourishing  and  chalk 
ing,  if  |)eople  are  to  feel  motivatei 
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Ill  church.  ()t  |wrtici.ilai-  iinpori.mcc 
chapter  "  l  aking  the  Parish  to  the 
Ic."  Through  a  \ariet}'  of  strategies, 
I  courages  parishes  not  just  to  wait  toi' 
I  !c  to  enter  their  campus,  hut  rather 
,  nnect  with  peoi)le  ami  help  them  live 
1  c  world.  This  section  stresses  the 
;  incc  of  evangeli/,ing  people  on  the 
reaching  out  to  them  in  a  \arierv 
s.  helping  them  to  tecl  connected 
parish  even  if  they  do  not  become 
r  participants  in  worship, 
weetser's  hook  is  a  valuable  resource 
I  '  itfs,  councils,  leadership  groups, 
-roups  and  parishioners  at  large.  It 
.1  ic  easily  used  to  diagnose  where  a 
1  or  cluster  of  parishes  may  be;  it  is 
!■  I  worthy  guide  for  moving  toward 

I  effective  pastoral  systems.  (In  my 
J  1  we  are  trying  to  implement  much 
!  iKit  Sweetser  has  written  about, 

II  iLjh  the  relational  strategies  and 
\  icnces  of  small  Christian  conimuni- 
K  nini-parishes  within  the  larger  parish 
r,  .iniily-based  religious  education.) 

i  L-alities  of  community,  family  and 
L  liorhood  have  made  covenant  less 
I   ind  more  real,  existential  and  expe- 

K  A. 

he  Parish  As  Covcuaiit  is  a  wise,  chal- 
L,i  ii;  book,  one  that  holds  out  hope  for 
1   lure  of  parish  life. 

Patrick  Brennan 

Clilture  Clashes 

A  /ond  the  Empire 

?(!  5  and  the  Church  From 
/(  tantine  to  Charlemagne 

^rnond  O'Grady 

I  :  like  church  histon',  ami  especially  it 
ni)v\'  and  like  Rome,  you  will  like  this 
Desmond  OXirady  is  an  author  anti 
ilist  who  li\'es  in  Rome  anil  is  |)er- 
lest  known  tor  his  Ro/z/c  Rcshupcil: 
.  l30()-2()()0. 1  le  is  not  a  professional 

I    lan,  perhaps  an  advantage  in  this 

1  tor  the  book  moves  along  easily  and 
.  from  "the  emergence  of  the  church 
I  he  catacombs"  to  the  coronation  ot 
cinagne  in  St.  Peter's  on  Christmas 

)  SOO.  These  are  not  the  centuries 
beloved  ot  history  bufts.  Fhey  seem 
infusing,  too  depressing,  too  distant 


tiom  uheie  we  are  now  .  OXirad}'  makes 
them  come  alive  in  17  short  chapters,  with 
just  enough  detail  to  make  you  want  to 
turn  to  the  next  page. 

lie  makes  the  narrative  viviil  by 
tocLising  the  cha|)ters  on  personalities. 
My  favorite  is  the  chapter  on  St.  Jerome. 
IX  e  alwavs  know  n  that  Jerome,  tor  all  his 
brilliance  and  importance,  was  a  curmud- 
geon of  the  first  order.  OXirady  lets  him 
sjieak  for  himselt.  Jen )me  called  the  argu- 
ments ot  his  opponents  "drivel"  ami 
"vomit,"  and  he  "employed  a  bestiary  ot 
epithets  for  them:  dogs,  asses,  pigs,  tor- 
toises, and  serpents."  I  le  called  critics  ot 
his  translation  ot  the  Bible  "two-legged 
asses."  (Makes  me  think  the  starch  has 
gone  out  of  biblical  scholars  today  in  con- 
fronting their  Roman  critics.)  L'pon  the 
death  ot  his  protector. 
Pope  Damasus,  he  had  to 
take  almost  as  good  as  he 
gave  when  his  enemies 
called  him  "an  infamous 
rascal,  a  slippeiy  turncoat,  a 
liar  who  used  Satanic  arts 
to  deceiv  e." 

Damasus  himselt  dul 
not  come  to  the  papal 
throne  with  hands  entireh 
clean,  it  was  thought.  In 
the  contested  papal  elec- 
tion, a  gang  ot  thugs 
slaughtereil  in  the  Julian  | 
basilica  more  than  100  ot 
his  rival's  suiijiorters.  That  ditl  not  settle 
matters,  w  hich  letl  to  another  gang  ot 
pro-Damasus  thugs  trapping  the  con- 
tender's followers  in  St.  Man-  Major  ami 
killing  another  100  or  so.  These  were  the 
good  old  ilays. 

1  also  liked  the  chapter  on  Augustine, 
the  longest  in  the  book.  O'Cirady  nicely 
summarizes  Augustine's  life  ancl  achieve- 
ment, puts  him  into  context  anil  provides 
sensitive  summaries  ot  Augustine's  theo- 
logical positions,  lie  is  particularly  good 
with  Augustine's  campaign  against  "the 
Pelagians,"  w  hich  is  ot  such  tremendous 
import  for  the  subsequent  history  ot 
\\  estern  theology  and  spirituality.  Augus- 
tine and  Jerome  were  able  to  bur\  the 
hatchet  as  dnev  took  out  after  this  com- 
mon foe.  "In  a  sense,  Augustine  ami 
Jerome  invented  Pelagianism  (_Ierome  was 
the  first  to  use  the  term)  by  criticizing  a 
renewal  movement  as  it  it  were  a  doc- 
trine." Wlien  Julian  of  Eclanum  emergeil 


Rome  and  tlx  Church 
Jrom  ConslanliiK  lo  Charlemagne 

DESMOND  O'GRADY 


as  the  Pelagian  champion,  the  attair 
turned  trulv  nasty,  with  Julian  accusing 
Augustine  of  being  a  Manichee,  a 
detestable  African  Aristotle,  a  i]uarrel 
seeker,  babbler,  slanderer  and  briber. 

The  book  is  not,  however,  just  a  series 
of  vignettes  or  narrative  without  guiding 
theme.  O'CJraiU  is  particularly  interested 
in  what  happeneil  to  Roman  culture  as  it 
interacted  with  (Christianity  in  the  cen- 
turies after  (Constantine  and  with  what 
happened  to  (Christianity  as  it  interactetl 
with  Roman  culture.  Did  the  church  con- 
quer Rome,  he  ask.s,  or  did  Rome  conquer 
the  church?  Difficult  to  say,  for  after  a  cer- 
tain point  the  same  persons  were  both 
Roman  and  (Christian.  ()'(irady  is  ]iarticu- 
larlv  successful  in  describing  the  refine- 
ment of  the  Romans  who  resisted  the 
Christian  movement  ami 
their  reasons  tor  doing  so. 
But  he  is  equally  impressive 
in  describing  the  other  siile, 
particularlv  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  (Christians  ot  those 
first  generations  after  (Con- 
stantine  for  the  material 
culture  ot  Rome,  their 
enthusiasm  for  putting  up 
churches  ami  other  ecclesi- 
astical buildings,  in  which 
Constantine  had  led  the 
way.  0'(irad\''s  love  for 
Rome  shines  through  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  care  with  w  hich 
he  locates  these  monuments  within  Rome 
todav,  whether  they  have  survived  pretty 
much  in  their  pristine  state  or  have  under- 
gone significant  transmogTifications. 

With  the  "barbarian"  incursions  the 
focus  shifts,  as  these  new  peoples  want  to 
loot  Rome  tor  its  riches  ami,  often  in  the 
same  breath,  to  transtorm  themselves  into 
bodi  Romans  ami  (Christians.  In  this  situ- 
ation the  bishoji  of  the  citv,  notably  m  the 
|iersons  ot  Leo  the  (ireat  and  (Jregory 
the  (ireat,  emerges  with  new  leadership 
roles,  (iregory  comes  through,  inevitably, 
as  attractive,  flexible  and  wise.  .As 
()'(irady  observes,  (iregorv  by  his  tact 
and  jiastoral  sensitivirv  speaks  in  a  special 
wav  to  our  age.  Tow  ard  the  end  of  the 
book  the  Franks  become  the  great  pro- 
tagonists, culminating  in  (Charlemagne — 
that  great  (Christian  ilefemler  ot  the  Apos- 
tolic  See,  with  his  tive  wives,  tour 
concubines  and  IM  chiUlren.  This  is  a 
g(  )oi  1  read .  John  0  'Malley 
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Beyond  the 
Black  Horizon 

Paul  Robeson 

The  Years  of  Promise  and 
Achievement 

By  Sheila  Tully  Boyle  and  Andrew  Bunie 

Uiiiv.iifMiissiiihiisetls  Press.  57f>p  $^9.9) 
ISBN  IS';S49I4'JX 

"  I  he  past  is  a  torciirn  country;  they  do 
things  iHt'fcrentK  there,"  L.  H.  Hartley 
once  himousl)'  said.  Vcw  Hves  exemplify 
this  better  than  {-"aiii  Robeson's.  Today, 
one  can  go  to  moNies  or  sports  arenas,  or 
tiim  on  the  television,  and  see  black  actors, 
singers  antl  athletes  lollovved,  even  idol- 
ized, in  huge  niinibei's.  i5ut  the  uorkl  in 
w'iiich  Paul  Robeson  grew  up  and  won 
tame,  to  S5  years  ago,  couldn't  have 
been  more  tlifferent.  In  those  da\s,  blacks 
v\ere  invisible  or  patr(^nizetl,  disenfran- 
chised and  demeaned.  It  the\'  were  present 
in  white  socieU',  they  were  relegated  to  die 
status  ot  servitude.  Paul  Robeson  changed 
all  that.  In  him  the  public  saw  a  man  ot 
such  nauiral  abilitv'  antl  sustained,  e.xtratjr- 
dinary  achieyement  that  it  understood 
something  for  die  first  time;  once  released 
From  his  shackles,  a  black  man  could  v\alk 
the  vsorlil  in  seven-league  boots,  just  like 
any  similarly  gitted  v\  hite  man. 

Oh,  thei'e  were  black  men  of  achieve- 
ment and  influence  in  the  highh  public 
and  visible  fields  ot  sports  and  entertain- 
ment before  Robeson;  but  those  most 
noticed  often  paid  a  terrible  price.  I  leavy- 
weight  boxing  cham|iion  Jack  Johnson 
was  a  great  athlete,  but  his  cockv  manner 
and  flashy  lifestyle  turned  him  into  a 
hatetl  anomaly,  grounil  under  by  vengeful 
racists.  The  great  comedian  Bert 
Williams  had  to  blacken  his  brown  face  to 
look  like  a  blackened-up  white  minstrel  in 
order  to  be  acceptable  to  his  \\hite  audi- 
ences. 

But  v\ith  Robeson  it  vsas  different.  I  le 
became  a  valuable  antl  celebrated  tood)all 
player  at  Rutgers  when  there  v\ere  practi- 
cally no  other  black  football  players. 
(Charles  Cjilpin  played  I'.ugene  O'Neill's 
b'mperor  Jones,  and  Jules  Bledsoe  sang 
Kern  and  I  lammerstein's  "()r  Man 
River"  before  Robeson,  but  the  latter  per- 
formed these  so  well  that  they  became 
internationally  iilentitietl  with  him  on 


both  stage  and  screen.  He  was  so  well 
liked  that  he  played  the  leading  role  in 
O'Neill's  tragic  tale  of  a  doomed  interra- 
cial marriage,  "All  God's  Chillun  Got 
Wings,"  in  l'^24  without  incident.  Per- 
haps best  of  all,  he  stood  on  concert 
stages  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe  and  sang  dignified  arrangements 
ot  Negro  spirituals  in  his  thrilling  bass 
voice,  thus  introducing  audiences  in  the 
tens  ot  thousands  to  one  ot  the  corner- 
stones of  black  culture  in  America. 

He  was  able  to  accom|ilish  these 
things  tor  two  reasons:  first,  he  was  a 
"striver,"  a  black  man  taught  from  the 
cradle  to  work  hard,  get  an  education  and 
always  lie  the  best  at  anything  he  did — a 
"credit  to  the  race."  Second,  he  was 
admonished  to  be  always  modest  ami 
unassuming  about  his  accomiilishments  in 
white  society,  and  cheertid  antl  never 
mindful  ot  racist  slights — to  "know  his 
place."  This  behavior, 
addetl  to  his  native  intelli- 
gence, talents  antl  the  great 
physical  beautv'  of  his  enor- 
mous person,  matle  him 
irresistible.  Indeetl,  almost 
none  tlid  resist,  which  letl  to 


a  punlic  success  un|irece- 
dentetl  for  a  black  man  in 
America. 

It  was  only  after  this 
had  occurred  that  a  series  of 
events  in  the  I  <>.^()'s  led 
Rf)bes()n  to  an  untlerstand- 
ing  ot  his  true  itlentit}'  as  a 
black  man  with  an  enlightened  social  con- 
science. Once  this  state  of  mintl  took  holil 
antl  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  bentl  tt) 
the  exigencies  of  established  capitalistic 
white  society,  tlisappf)intment  antl 
tragetly  ensuetl. 

P/i/i/  Rol'csoii:  Ihc  )  'a/iy  of  Pn/iiisc  iiiid 
/\cbicvciiiciit  is  the  first  jiart  ot  a  two-vol- 
ume, comprehensive  biography  ot  this 
pivotal  figiu'c  in  .American  history.  I  he 
authors.  Sheila  l  ully  Bf)yle  (a  writer  who 
specializes  in  American  studies)  antl 
Andrew  Bunie  (a  professor  ot  histor}'  at 
Boston  (>t)llege),  have  prf)tlucetl  a  book 
that  is  in  many  places  as  gracefully  vtrit- 
ten  as  it  is  well  researched  antl  thought- 
ful. Like  novelists,  they  set  the  scene  with 
vvcll-tlrawn  character  portraits  jilacetl  in 
the  context  ot  their  histtjrical  moment, 
all  in  the  service  of  an  untoltling  tale 
revt)lvini2'  arountl  the  life  ot  one  extraor- 


Bil 


dinary  individual.  The  reader  wai^ 
know  what  happens  next  and  comes  v 
from  these  early  chapters  with  a  pei  )i 
sense  of  how  black  people  struggl  l 
find  recognitifjn  and  good  live^ : 
world  that  was  not  receptive  tt) 
hopes. 

The  middle  part,  htiwever,  dt 
with  Robeson's  acting  and  concert  ( 
in  the  1920's,  when  Robeson  crissci 
the  country  and  expanded  his  horizc 
England  and  France,  bogs  down 
authors  give  us  far  tot)  much  detail 
programs  and  reviews.  Once  the  at 
have  reported  that  his  programs 
normally  40  minutes  lf)ng,  because  ( 
limitations  of  his  vtjcal  techniques  at 
have  listed  the  numbers  he  always 
they  have  done  their  duty.  But 
recording  over  and  f)ver  that  Rol 
performed  "Water  Boy,"  "Joshua  E 
Battle  of  Jericho"  and  "Don't  Scam 
Aly  Name,"  in  one 
after  antnher,  the  res 
begins  to  seem  undig( 
and  both  the  writing 
the  life  appear  a  bit  ain 
But  the  bt)ok  pic 
again  in  the  iy.?0's, 
Robeson  becomes  int( 
ed  in  linguistics,  Af 
history,  the  plight  o 
downtrodden  and  the 
tims  of  fascism.  It  wa 
time  he  spent  in  the  S 
Union  that  changed 
mt)st,  ft)r  it  was  her^ 
believed,  that  he  encountered  for  th( 
time  a  society'  witht)ut  a  trace  of  ra 
\\  hen  he  saw  what  such  a  society  ( 
be,  his  previt)us  cravings  ftjr  mati 
professional  antl  social  success  lost 
meaning.  He  vvantetl  only  to  be  a  *' 
tor  antl  ot  the  people.  Bt)th  his  gre 
human  fulfillments  and  his  tragic  d 
fall  came  from  what  he  toinitl  in  this 
oti.  I  here  is  nothing  worse  than  tc 
cover  a  new  goti,  be  reviletl  for  it 
finally  nf)t  be  able  to  admit  the  got 
betrayetl  you.  .All  these  things  aw 
hnn  in  the  secontl  part  f)t  his  life. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  ovt 
years  t)f  careful  schf)larship,  consii  > 
synthesis  antl  fine  writing.  It  enlighi ' 
me  on  the  lite  ot  a  trul)-  impt)rtant  t 
of  the  last  cenuu-)',  antl  I  veiy  much 
ff)rward  to  1  ully's  and  Bunie's  st 
volume.  Vincent 
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America   February  11,  ll'' 


ters 

wed  Commitment 

e  I  welcome  America's  interest  in 
jhing  an  aiticie  in  u  liich  a  j)ers()n 
s  his  recoveiy  from  alcoholism  to  a 
/ed  commitment  to  Catholicism 
4/01),  I  am  concerned  that  the  arti- 
ight  give  a  mistaken  impression  oi 
;o  those  who  know  little  about  it 
o  might  discourage  those  in  need  oi 
ip  from  seeking  it,  with  fatal  conse- 
:es). 

here  is  nodiing  in  the  article  to 
St  that  A-A.'s  program  ot  recovery  is 
iparible  widi  the  hatred  die  author 
warti  the  church  bodi  when  he  was 
ng  and  in  his  early  sobriety,  hideed, 
es  the  impression  that  it  was  only 
ti  sobriety,  when  he  made  the  Spiri- 
xercises,  that  he  was  presented  with 
X)rtunity  to  develop  a  healthy  atti- 
oward  the  church.  The  12  steps, 
'cr,  emphasize  the  need  for  recog- 

early  on  the  danger  resenmients 
or  the  alcoholic,  as  well  as  the 
t  need  of  doing  something  to  be  rid 
iH.  As  the  f:)unders  of  A.A.  put  it: 

were  to  live,  we  had  to  be  free  oi 

ices 
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WANTED.  The  libran,'  of  the  Jesuit  Fac- 
Philosophy  and  Institute  of  Theolog}-  in 
,  Croatia,  is  in  urgent  need  of  book  and 
donations.  For  additional  information 
;ontact:  Zeliko  Rakosec,  S.J.,  Jordonovac 
D  169,  10000  Zagreb,  Croatia;  e-mail: 
o.it. 
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th  Care 

ELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
3,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham  Psy- 
Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  treatment 
nd  privacy  needs  of  the  clerg}',  religious 
ind  brothers.  Northern  New  Jersey.  Ph: 
'6-3102. 
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<Y  RETREAT  HOUSE:  May  26  -  June  6, 
PILCiRL\l/\(;E  in  the  footsteps  of  St. 
nd  the  pilgrim  church.  Thomas  E. 

,  S.J.,  Catherine  Mclntyre,  R.J.M. 

;  Costa,  R.J.M.  Daily  Mass,  informal 
rations  on  Paul  and  early  church,  Hagia 

,  the  Blue  Mosque,  Corinth,  Greek 
iind  much  more.  Call,  write,  fax  or  send 

for  a  descriptive  flier:  Bethany  Retreat 

202  County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box  100.?, 


anger.  The  grouch  and  the  brainstonu 
were  not  lor  us.  They  may  be  the  dubi- 
ous luxuiy  ol  nomial  men,  but  lor  alco- 
holics these  things  are  poison."  Holding 
a  grudge  against  the  church  (even  if  the 
church  or  its  ministers  be  in  the  wrong)  is 
dangerous  at  any  stage  of  recovery. 

Also,  the  author  seems  to  imply  that 
the  church  would  be  better  off  if  it  were 
more  like  A. A.  Intlependent  of  whedicr 
or  not  this  is  true  (I  do  not  believe  it  is),  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  one  reason  tor 
A.A.'s  disrinction  between  religion  anti 
spiritualit)-  (taken  from  William  James)  is 
to  keep  A.A.  from  grandiose  meddling  in, 
or  evaluation  of  an  individual's  religious 
beliefs.  Arguing  from  the  princi[iles  ot 
Alcohohcs  Anonymous  to  a  program  ol 
religious  reform,  however  well  inten- 
tioned,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  A  A.  An 
olivious  danger  of  not  making  this  point 
clearly  is  diat  a  person  suftering  from 
alcoholism  might  feel  as  if  she  had  to 
choose  between  sobriet}'  and  Catholicism 
(or  that  she  might  be  turned  oft  by  the 
feeling  that  A.A.  will  tell  her  that  she  has 
to  adopt  a  certain  version  of  Catholicism 
to  recover). 

Certainly,  individuals  are  free  to 


Highland  Mills,  NY  10930;  Ph:  (S4.5)  ')2X- 
2213;  Fax:  (845)  92S-9437;  e-mail:  thevenet® 
frontiemet.net. 

Positions 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Diocese  of  Wheeling- 
Charleston;  Marshall  University;  Marshall 
Catholic  Community  College,  Huntington, 
W.Va.  Description:  university  center  located 
on  campus  of  Marshall  University;  state  institu- 
tion of  16,000  students  in  undergraduate,  gratl- 
uate  and  doctoral  programs;  approximately  25 
percent  of  students  are  Catholic. 

Requirements:  M..\.  in  appropriate  field  pre- 
ferred; three  years'  campus  ministry  experience 
required;  full-time,  11-month  position;  salan- 
and  benefits  commensurate  with  experience 
and  qualificati(jns. 

Application  process:  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  three  letters  ot  reference  by  Feb. 
28,  2002,  to:  Marshall  Campus  Minister 
Search,  c/o  Human  Resource  Office,  Diocese 
of  Wheeling-Charleston,  PO  Box  230,  meel- 
ing,  VW  26003;  Fax:  (304)  233-08^^0. 

LOYOLA  RETREAT  HOUSE  seeks  as  a  full-time 
staff  member  a  woman  religious  trained  in 
Ignatian  spiritualit)'  with  personal  experience  of 
the  full  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius.  Min- 
istry involves  preaching  and  directing  retreats, 
offering  spiritual  direction  and  assisting  the 
Director  in  retreat-related  activities.  Ciood 


make  use  ot  the  resources  ot  A.A.  as  they 
see  fit.  I  his  pluralism  is  argaiably  A.A.'s 
greatest  strength.  But  it  is  also  important 
diat  when  A.A.  is  presented  to  the  public 
in  maga/,ines  like  America,  an  individu- 
al's rctlections  on  his  or  her  experience  in 
A.A.  emphasize  diat  they  present  one  ot 
many  padis  through  AA.  to  sobriety  and 
need  not  be  taken  as  typical  or  represen- 
tative of  A.A.  (especially  in  matters  of 

religion,  on  which  A.A.  has  no  ptjsition). 

Mark  B. 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Revolutionary  Edge 

I  find  it  unfortoinate  that  our  national 
leadership  has  so  rarely  invoketl  the  name 
and  legacy  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
since  the  tragedy  of  Sept.  1 1.  After  all. 
King  knew  firsthand  the  pain  ot  terror- 
ism, redemptive  suffering  and  healing. 
Unfortunately,  however.  King  is  remem- 
bered today  only  as  a  great  leader  ot 
black  America  and  is  torever  frozen  in 
our  collective  memory  delivering  his 
famous  "1  have  a  dream"  speech  on  die 
steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  pleading 
for  civil  rights.  In  doing  so,  we  diminish 
his  broader  legacy  and  even  his  relevancy 
for  the  Lhiited  States  today.  Properly 


organizational  skills  are  necessary.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to:  Loyola  Search  Committee,  161 
James  Street,  Morristown,  NJ  ()7%0,  by  March 
15,  2002.  Position  begins  in  September.  Living 


(idatii 


ins  are  a\ail 


ONE  FULL-TIME  POSITION  IN  SYSTEMATIC  THE- 
OLOGY at  U.S.M.L.-Mundelein  Seminary.  'I'he 
Uni\  ersity  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake-Mundelein 
Seminary,  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  for  the 
preparation  of  dioce.san  priests,  is  seeking  to  fill 
one  full-time  position  in  the  Department  ot 
Systematic  Theologv'.  Applicants  must  be  able 
to  teach  master's-level  introducton,'  courses  in 
systematic  theology  as  well  as  more  specialized 
electives.  Applicants  should  have  successfully 
completed  doctoral  studies  (S.T.D.  or  Ph.D.) 
with  concentration  in  theology.  A  licentiate  in 
sacred  theology  (S.T.L.  [in  the  case  of  a 
Ph.D.])  and  some  teaching  experience  are  pre- 
ferred. .'Applicants  should  also  have  a  record  of 
active  participation  in  the  life  of  the  Roman 
C.atholic  Church  and  have  a  deep  sympathy  for 
its  taith  tradition  as  well  as  a  conimimient  to 
the  seminary's  mission  ot  training  diocesan 
priests.  The  salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
experience.  Applications  will  be  accepted  until 
Feb.  15,  2002.  Duties  begin  Aug.  30,  2002. 
L'.S.M.L.-Mundelein  Seminar)'  is  located  45 
miles  northwest  of  Chicago,  III. 

Application,  curriculum  vitae,  graduate  tran- 
scrijit  (unofficial),  one  short  writing  sample  (dis- 
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understood.  Dr.  King  was  much  more 
dian  a  black  leader;  he  was  a  religious  lead- 
er whose  mission  was  to  transfonn  not  just 
race  relations,  but  the  Hibric  of  Amencan 
societA' (12/24/01). 

l  o  understand  King,  one  must  appre- 
ciate the  soul  of  the  man.  Although  it  mav 
be  untashionable  to  say  it,  especially 
among  his  liberal  ailmirers,  ultimately 
King  was  a  religious  man.  He  believed 
passionately  in  the  love  of  his  God  and 
dedicated  his  lite  not  to  civil  rights  but  to 
acting  as  an  instrument  ol  Ciod's  will, 
which  hajipened  to  include  cm\  rights.  As 
he  wrote  in  195S,  "Religion  seeks  not 
onh'  to  integrate  man  with  God,  but  men 
with  men." 

It  is  in  this  religious  context  that  King 
is  best  understood.  King  saw  most 
churches  in  America  "were  mere  social 

sertanoii/liook  chapter  or  article)  and  tlirct  letters 
ot  reference  should  he  sent  direcdv  to:  Re\  .  John 
G.  Lodge,  The  Academic  Dean,  Mundelein  Semi- 
nary' of  the  University  of  St.  Mar\'  of  the  Lake, 
101)0  Fast  Maple  A\  enue,  Mundelein,  [L  r.OOCO. 
THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  INTERFAITH  COMMITTEE 
tor  Worker  justice  in  C^alitorma  is  looking  tor 
an  individual  committeil  to  social  justice  and 
alile  to  communicate  w  ith  a  hroad  range  of  reli- 
gious leaders  to  till  the  position  of  DIRP'C.- 
1  ( )R.  I  he  Intertaith  (Committee  works  to  huild 
religious  support  f  )r  unrkers'  ettorts  to  improv  e 
wages,  henetits  and  working  conditions,  ami  to 
support  communitv-wide  worker  justice  initia- 
tives. Experience  in  communirv"  organizing  with 
a  social  change  organization,  religious  commu- 
nity or  unujn  required.  .\biht\'  to  speak  Spanish, 
X'ietnamese  or  Korean  helpful.  Fax  resume  to: 
(Catholic  (lhariries  ot  Oange  Countv-  Inc.,  Attn: 
I  Iiiman  Resources,  at  (714)  662-lSAl. 

SAINT  IGNATIUS,  A  JESUIT  MIDDLE-SCHOOL 

toundcti  seven  vears  ago  in  a  storetmnt  m  the 
South  Bron.x,  \.\'.,  invites  applications  for  the 
position  of  school  PRr\'(4P,AI.  for  the  academic 
year  beginning  September  2002.  Applicants 
should  be  experienced  teachers,  familiar  with  the 
"Nativit\'  School"  model,  w  ith  an  M. A.  in  educa- 
tional administration  or  another  field,  but  with 
demonstrated  abilitv  to  administrate  and  relate 
openly  with  a  small,  closely-knit  facultv,  the 
school's  founders  and  its  board.  Applications  w  ith 
curriculum  vitae  will  be  accepted  until  Fell.  2S, 
2002,  to:  Joseph  Towie,  SJ.,  S54  Hunts  Point 
.Avenue,  Bronx,  \Y  10474;  <ir  fax:  (7iS)  S61- 

SISTERS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLATE  (Pal- 
lotnnes)  are  looking  for  an  ASS()(4.\  I  F  VX.XIA- 
TION  DIRECTOR  for  dieir  vocation  office.  I'he 


clubs  with  their  mend)ers  having  more  in 
common  with  sun  worshipers  than  (Chris- 
tians."  It  was  precisely  the  "agn(3sticism 
and  materialism"  of  America  that  allowed 
us  to  tolerate  racism.  He  said  many  rimes 
that  "America  was  sick,"  but  the  minister 
in  him  knew  the  cause  of  the  illness  was 
not  social  injustice.  Social  injustice  was 
merely  a  s\aiiptom  ot  America's  illness. 

King  saw  his  work  as  an  effort  to  revi- 
talize religious  institutions  and  the  spiri- 
tual dimension  in  American  life.  In  this 
regard,  he  was  passionate.  King  said  in 
1^68  behire  his  congregation,  "The  great 
tragedy  is  that  Christianity  tailed  to  see  it 
haci  the  revolutionary  edge"  over  Com- 
munism. So  in  1963,  as  King  and  his  fol- 
lowers marched  into  the  jaws  of  Bull 
Connor  and  his  dogs.  King  saw  not  just 
an  act  ot  courageous  protest  but  evidence 

Associate  Director  is  responsible  tor  managing  the 
vocation  office,  attending  professional  meetings, 
working  with  the  Pallottine  membership,  planning 
programs,  fostering  and  nurturing  vocations  in 
general  and  in  particular  to  the  Pallottine  Sisters. 
Requirements:  bachelor's  degTee  (preterabi)'  duol- 
ogy,  ministrv',  communicaticjiis  or  equivalent), 
willingness  to  learn  about  the  Pallottines  and  their 
chansni,  abilitv  to  help  iilentitv  potential  members 
tor  the  Pallottine  family,  abilitv'  to  plan  financially, 
general  computer  literacy.  Salar}'  negotiable,  bene- 
fits inckuled.  Please  contact:  Sr.  Michele  Ruggiero, 
St.  Patrick's  \'illa,  PO  Box  IIS,  I  larnman,  M' 
10''2ri. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIVERSITY 
MINISTRY.  A  position  as  .AS.S(  )CI.VFF  DIRFt:- 
!  ( )R  w(jrking  collaboratively  with  a  team  minis- 
tering to  students,  faculty  and  staff.  Background 
in  working  with  linirgv',  social  justice,  retreats, 
communitv  service,  spiritual  direction  and  faith 
fomiarion.  This  position  is  10  months,  full  tune. 
(Qualifications:  master's  degree  in  theologv  or 
relateil  field  and  experience  in  youth  or  cam|uis 
ministry  anti  knowledge  of  Ignatian  spiritually , 
Send  resume,  three  letters  of  recommendation 
and  a  three-page  statement  of  vour  theologv  of 
ministrv  in  higher  eilucation  to:  Search  Commit- 
tee, L'.S.F.  L'niversity  .Alinistrv,  21.'!0  Fulton 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  'HI  17-10X0. 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  ETHICS.  .Make  a  coniniiniient 
to  enhance  (.atholic  ethics.  (Catholic  I  lealth  Fast, 
one  of  the  largest  Catholic  health  systems,  is 
seeking  a  V.P.,  Ethics  to  provide  strategic  leailer- 
ship,  direction  and  oversight  to  svsteiii  initiatives 
in  the  areas  ot  clinical  and  organizational  ethics. 
The  \'.P.  also  serves  as  a  resource  person  for  sv  s- 
tem  mission  leaders,  ethics  committee  and  insti- 
tutiimal  review  board  leaders,  anti  ethicists 
throughout  C.I  I.E. 


of  an  ecumenical  secontl  "(ireat  Aw 
ing,"  in  which  all  taiths  were  welcon 
/\nd  this  is  why  King's  centrist  their 
nonviolence  not  only  brought  atteni  i 
to  his  cause,  but  also  exemplitied  a  \  i 
of  living  and  seeing  the  world. 

So  as  we  stumble  back  to  our  chi 
es,  synagogues  and  mosques  in  an  eti 
make  sense  of  our  recent  tragedy,  wc 
should  listen  to  what  Dr.  King  had  ti 
us.  We  should  remove  him  from  the 
into  which  we  have  placed  him  and 
rememlier  he  was  much  more  than  .i 
civil  rights  leader;  he  should  be  seen  , 
leader  or  even  a  prophet  for  all  us.  \\ 
should  be  asking  ourselves,  "Is  iAmerii 
still  sick?"  VVTiat  would  Dr.  King  ha\ 
tell  us  in  the  aftermath  fit  Sept.  1 1? 

Stephen  S.  Be 
Syracus( 

Ph.D.  in  Catholic  theologv,  moral  the 
health  care  ethics  or  equivalent.  ALinimum 
years'  experience  in  health  care  ethics,  with 
plus  years  in  an  executive  level  position  in 
ing  with  all  organizational  levels  is  required 
have  a  broad  understanding  of  Catholic 
care  trends  and  issues  and  evidence  of  com 
cv,  deinonstratetl  in  published  articles  in 
reputable  professional  literature.  Skills  in 
facilitation,  public  speaking  and  analysis/ 
thinking  neetled. 

Interestetl  apidicants  send  resume  with 
ret|uiremcnts  to:  (^.H.k'.,  14  (Campus  Blv( 
300,  Newtown  Square,  PA  1^^07.3;  Fax: 
.355-2()''0;  c-mail:  resume@che.org.  Vi; 
Web  site  at  w  ww  .che.org. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  SABBATICAL.  I 

the  sun  to  S.m  Antonio,  I  ex.  "C^jme  as! 
rest,  reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  oth( 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  hoc 
spirit.  I  iir  information  write:  .VI.'l  .M.  Pn 
10''  ( )blate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216 
Ph:  (210)  34''-W2S;  e-mail:  nitm(Sost.edu 
site:  w  vs  \\ .( isl.edu. 

NOTICES  ACCEPTED  fir  thn/us  njjeml  or  sou[ 
pdutKiiiK  1(7-  /(  ('v.  itc///\  iiiiil  ideiis;  fur  semonal 
bunts  iiihl  culled Difctiiigs  mill  'iTorkshi 
-ii-ljiitt'i'cr  v.  iiiild  iiitcrcst  ciiltnHitfd,  cancenied  1 
All  iiiitjia  must  he  ni  krcpnifr  with  America 
diirds.  RiiliS  fur  iiiscrtidii:  $1  .^2  per  word,  1 
iiiitiiiiiiiiii.  Box  iiiid  iiiimhcr  ciiimt  its  two  won 
if  iniitriicti-d  for  six  tiiin-i:  SI. 2 1  per  word; 
tunes:  SI .  I (>:  for  24  tunes:  Si.  10;  for  46  ti?/!es: 
\lii\ter(.'iiril  ititd  \  'iui  lucepted.  Address:  Cli 
Depiirtmeiit.  America.  Klfi  West  )6rh  St 
York.  \)'  l(llll')  or  mil  (212)  )I)-()I02;  Fax 
222-2 1 U~:  e-iiiiiil:  itds-@ii/iieriiiipress.org. 
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New  York.  NY  10019.  Penodicals  postage  is  paid  at  New  York.  N.Y..  and  additional  mailing  offices.  Business  Manager:  James  J.  Santora:  Circulation:  Sandra  Stewart.  (212)  581-4640,  Subscnptions:  Unite 
$48  per  year;  add  U.S.  $22  postage  and  GST  (#131870719)  for  Canada,  or  add  U.S.  $32  per  year  for  overseas  surface  postage  For  overseas  airmail  delivery,  please  call  for  rates.  Postmaster:  Send 
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)  word 


;sus  in  the  Dock 


kinday  of  Lent  (A),  February  17,  2002 

igs:  Gen.  2:7-9;  3:1-2;  Ps.  51;  Rom.  5:12-19;  Mt.  4:1-12 

(St  as  through  the  disobedience  ofone  persoiu  iiniiiy  were  iinule  sinners;  so 
gh  the  obediefjce  of  one,  the  v/any  ivill  he  iiiude  ri(yhteo//s  {Rom.  5:1 9) 


::f» 


ENT  DEVELOPED  backwards 
from  a  celebration  of  the  paschal 
triduum,  when  the  catechumens 
tJI  were  baptized  and  admitted  to 
icharist.  The  Good  Friday  and  Kast- 
;il  fast  was  gradually  extended  to  a 
/fest,  and  after  the  conversion  ot  the 
n  Empire,  with  the  decline  ot  adult 
m,  the  season  was  celebrated  as  an 
ion  of  conversion  for  the  whole 
1. 

le  Old  Testament  readings  recount 
events  of  saving  history,  especially 
that  prefigure  the  Gospel  accounts, 
irst  two  Sundays  of  Lent  in  each 
ecount  the  testing  of  Jesus  and  his 
guration,  which  are  narrative  tonus 
hymn  in  the  Letter  to  the  Philippi- 
;6-ll):  that  Jesus  emptied  himself, 
on  the  form  of  a  slave,  even  to  a 
death,  but  was  e.xalted  by  God  so 
very  tongue  might  confess  him  as 
Since  this  hymn  was  most  likely 
ery  early  in  the  liturg}'  of  Christian 
n,  it  offered  not  only  a  theology  of 
irist  event,  but  a  pattern  to  be  imi- 
ly  Christians. 

le  traditional  description,  "Tempta- 
f  Jesus,"  is  misleading,  since  today 
erpret  "temptation"  to  mean  entice- 
:o  sin.  The  Greek  is  better  translat- 
sdng"  and  reflects  the  Old  Testa- 
theme  of  the  testing  of  righteous 
— e.g..  Job,  the  servant  in  Isaiah  53 
e  suffering  just  person,  who  though 
by  God  remains  faithful  and  is 
a  child  of  God  (Wis.  2:12-20;  5:1- 
"rial  or  testing  also  enables  good 
who  undergo  undeserved  suftering 
1  in  Jesus  one  who  is  compassionate 
ss  suffered  with  them  (see  I  Ich.  2:18: 
ise  he  himself  [Jesusj  was  tested 
^h  what  he  suffered,  he  is  able  to 
lose  who  are  bemg  tested"). 


hi  contrast  to  Mark's  brief  statement 
that  Jesus  was  tested  by  Satan  during  40 
days  in  the  wilderness,  Matthew  and  Luke 
ha\e  dramatic  descriptions,  tlerived  fi^om 
an  earlier  source,  that  reveal  their  distinc- 
tive theologies,  which  are  expressed  pri- 
marih'  in  the  order  ot  the  tests  by  Satan. 
In  Matthew  the  final  test,  when  Satan 
offers  "all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world," 
takes  place  on  a  mountain,  as  does  Jesus' 
tirst  great  sermon  and  his  final  commis- 
sioning of  the  disciples,  when  he  com- 
mands them  to  spread  the  Gospel  to  all 
the  world — those  very  kingdoms  offered 
by  Satan. 

The  testings  also  evcjke  the  original 
falling  away  of  humanit\'  in  Adam  in  the 
Book  of  C^enesis.  Satan  introduces  the  first 
two  tests  with  the  phrase,  "If  you  are  the 
Son  of  God,"  which  evokes  the  image  of 
Adam  created  as  a  child  of  God.  What  the 
devil  proposes  to  Adam  and  Eve  is  immor- 
tality and  that  they  will  be  "like  gods." 
Though  as  humans  they  are  created  in  the 
image  (jf  (iod,  thev  want  to  transcend 
humanit\'  antl  usuqi  the  power  ot  the  Cre- 
ator. Jesus  is  then  tested  to  show  that  he  is 
Son  b\'  startling  demonstrations  ^>{  di\'ine 
power:  turning  stones  into  breatl,  having 
command  over  the  angels.  Jesus,  whom 
Paul  will  call  the  last  Adam,  reverses  the 
sin  of  .^Xdam. 

Though  called  in  Matthew  "G'od 
With  Lis"  from  his  birth,  as  the  Gospel 
unfokls  Jesus  will  not  manitest  his  equalit}- 
with  (iod  1)\'  demonstrations  ot  selt-serv- 
ing  power,  but  appears  as  "a  glutton  and  a 
drunkard,  a  friend  of  tax  collectors  and 
sinners"  (Ait.  11:19),  as  the  senant  who 
will  not  break  the  bruised  reed  (12:20).  He 
draws  to  himself  those  who  labor  and  are 
burdened — not  by  overweening  power, 
but  because  he  is  meek  and  humble  ot 
heart  (11:29).  By  accepting  die  fullness  ot 


humanity,  Jesus  is  truly  the  Son  of  God. 

This  Lent  would  be  a  good  time  to 
reflect  on  the  massive  horrors  that  have 
resulted  over  the  last  century  from  the 
quest  for  unlimited  power,  that  originat- 
ing sin  that  strives  for  control  over  nature 
and  other  people.  C^hrisrians  should  cringe 
eveiy  time  they  hear  the  refrain  that  we 
are  "the  most  powerful  (or  better,  power- 
filled)  nation  on  earth."  Throughout  the 
world,  brutal  dictators  destroy  the 
resources  and  spirits  of  their  nari(jns,  and 
our  ordinaiy  lives  often  become  miniature 
arenas  of  larger  power  struggles.  Sadly, 
the  quest  for  justice  can  be  corrupted  into 
a  struggle  for  control.  In  our  contempo- 
rar}'  church,  polarization  over  liturgical 
minutiae  often  represents  nothing  more 
than  a  desire  to  lord  it  over  others. 

Jesus  resisted  this  primal  temptation 
tf)ward  misuse  ot  power,  while  empt)ing 
himself  so  that  we  could  experience  true 
power:  liberation  from  the  fear  ot  death 
through  his  Passion  and  Cross;  confidence 
that  even  when  we  are  ot  little  faith,  we 
can  hear  his  words,  "Take  courage;  it  is  I; 
do  not  be  afi\ud"  (14:27);  openness  to  see 
his  presence  not  in  the  "kingdoms  ot  the 
world  in  their  magnificence,"  but  in  the 
least  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  (25:3 1-46). 

John  R.  Donahue.  S.J. 


praying  with  scripture 

•  In  moments  of  trial  or  testing,  pray 
with  Jesus,  who  was  also  subject  to 
many  trials. 

•  Pray  often  Psalm  51.  a  classic 
prayer  for  conversion  and  renewal  of 
spirit  through  God's  mercy. 

•  Pray  about  how  issues  of  power  and 
dominance  can  distort  God's  image  in 
your  life. 
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The  world  leader  in  treatment  of 
alcoholism  and  addictive  disorders 
for  priests  and  religious  invites 
bishops  and  religious  and  diocesan 
leadership  to  attend  its  first  annual 
summer  conference: 


Slaying  the  Dragon 

July  8  -  11,  2002 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  at  the  Double  Tree  Hotel 

(Miiuicapolis/St.  Paul  Airport) 


Join  Our 
Presenters 

Rev.  Robert  Beale 

Rev.  James  Callahan,  SMA 

Rev.  John  Cavanaugh 

Thomas  Hergott 

James  Gill,  M.D.,  S.J. 

Robert  Martin,  L.A.D.C. 

Rev.  Kevin  McDonough 

William  Morgan, iL.A.D.C. 

Duane  Ollendick,  Ph.D., 
A.B.P.P.,  L.P. 

Rev.  Msgr.  T.  Terrence  Richey 

Janet  Rupprecht,  M.S.,  L.A.D.C. 

Sally  Satel,  M.D. 

Judith  Trenkamp,  Ph.D.,  L.P. 


The  costs  of  the  conference,  hotel  rooms  and  meals  are  being  iniderwritt 

by  generous  Guest  House  donors. 

**  Attendees  are  responsible  only  for  transportation  to  and  from  Jionie  and  Conference*' 


For  information  or  to  register:  Call  or  write  Robert  Martin,  Director  of  Education 
(800)  626-6910  Guest  House  -  Education  Dept. 

E-mail:  bobmich@attglobal.net     P.O.  Box  420 

Lake  Orion,  Michigan  48361 


What  is  addition  really  costing  you? 
It's  time  to  slay  the  dragon  of  addiction. 

Recommended  especially  for  new  bishops  and  new  leadership 
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A  Jesuit  ma\ 


Of  Many  Things 


L\(  k  Ol    \l  I  DKDMil  I  llous- 
ing  has  ;ittcctccl      low  - 
income  people,  but  its 
effects  h;ive  been  es|)eci;ill\' 
hiii'sh  for  the  elderly  ami  \  iiliier,ible. 

New  \  ork  Clirv  prox  itles  a  case  in 
point.  Alanv  ot  the  single-room  occu- 
]iancy  hotels  that  dotted  the  Manhat- 
tan landscape  through  the  l*^60's 
have  disappeared,  conv  erted  into 
high-priced  condominiums.  1  was 
reminded  ol  this  jiainlul  loss  on  a  Sat- 
urday in  Januar\'  w  hile  \  isiting  an 
octogenarian  resilient  at  the  Stratforil 
Arms  on  West  7()th  Street — the  onk 
S.R.O.  still  remaining  in  that  section 
of  Manhattan's  Upper  W  est  Side.  ,'\s 
a  hotel,  it  never  had  any  iiretensions 
to  lu.xtiry;  the  rooms  are  tiny,  and  the 
toilets  and  showers  are  locatetl  down 
bleak  and  narrow  hallways. 

Aly  visit  with  Rose  (not  hei-  I'cal 
name)  took  me  back  .■!()  years,  to  my 
da\  s  as  a  theolog\'  suident.  At  that 
time,  through  an  arrangement  w  ith 
Roosexelt  Idospital,  the  Stratforil 
offei'ed  an  arra\  ot  now  -vanished  ser- 
vices to  its  resiileiits,  many  of  them 
men  and  women  releaseil  from  men- 
tal hospitals  at  a  time  w  hen  deinstitu- 
tionalization was  in  full  swing.  Two 
social  workers  and  a  niu-se  staffed  the 
Stratford  anil  helped  them  to  lead  rel- 
ati\ely  stable  li\es.  \  lunch  |)rogram, 
recreational  activ  ities  and  nondcnom- 
inational  religious  serv  ices  were 
among  the  other  amenities  |iro\  ided. 

As  part  of  oui'  training,  a  group  ol 
Jesuit  seminarians  like  mvself  took 
turns  as  night  volunteers.  I  hat  was 
our  official  title,  but  once  the  resi- 
dents learned  that  we  were  studying 
to  be  priests,  the\  referred  to  us — 
somewhat  e\oticallv — as  "the  night 
seminarians."  A  bedroom  on  the 
ground  floor  w  as  set  aside  for  us,  anil 
whoever  w  as  on  duty  would  sit  there 
(or  lie  ilo/ing  on  the  rumpleil  bed) 
w  aiting  for  calls.  Picking  up  the 
phone  at  one  oi"  two  a.m.,  I  might 
hear  a  voice  saying,  "Is  this  the  night 
seminarian?  (Ian  \'ou  come  up  to  m\ 
room?"  Then,  boarding  thi'  rickety 
elevator,  I  would  try  to  be  a  gooil  lis- 
tener to  the  troubled  or  lonely  |:)erson 
who  had  called. 


Rose  is  one  of  the  few  residents 
left  from  those  da\'s.  With  profits 
clearK'  in  mind,  over  the  past  few 
years  the  management  pressed  many 
to  move  elsewhere.  A  number  of 
them  went  to  nursing  homes.  l]ut 
Rose,  w  ho  for  20  years  workeil  at  the 
lol)by  switchboard  for  a  token  %25  a 
week,  refuses  to  go,  or  even  to  move 
from  her  dark,  narrow  little  room  to 
another  so  that  hers  can  be  repainted. 
"  Fhey  say  I  can  come  hack  to  this 
room  afterwards,  but  I'm  afraid  they 
won't  let  me,"  she  said — and  she  may 
well  be  right.  Severe  arthritis  keeps 
her  mostly  confined  to  her  bed,  but  a 
citv'-provided  home  health  aide  takes 
care  of  her  immediate  needs,  and 
another  elderly  resident  does  occa- 
sional shopjiing  for  her.  During  the 
visit,  in  fact,  he  stopped  by  to  receive 
an  order  for  some  drugstore  items. 
Rose  manages  quite  well. 

But  as  to  remaining  at  the  Strat- 
ford, the  end  is  inevitably  a|iproach- 
ing  for  all  the  old-timers.  The  man- 
agement no  longer  offers  rooms  to 
low-income  elderly  people,  histead,  it 
is  filling  them  with  students  from  a 
local  music  school  who  can  afford 
rents  tri|ile  or  quadrujile  what  Rose 
and  the  others  can  pay.  On  my  way 
out,  I  passed  several  of  them  entering 
and  leaving  the  ilreaiy  lobby.  Their 
young  faces  stood  in  viviil  contrast  to 
those  of  the  old  people.  But  even 
their  tenancy  ma\'  be  short-lived.  The 
surrounding  area  has  become  so 
upscale  that,  if  gutteil,  the  building 
could  w  ell  become  yet  another  con- 
dominium for  high-salaried  New 
■p  orkers.  The  signs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood are  unmistakable.  What  used  to 
be  a  diner  on  the  corner  called 
Alike's,  where  many  Stratford  resi- 
dents were  once  able  to  buy  inexpen- 
sive meals,  is  now  a  chic  flower  shop, 
and  across  the  street  from  il  is  a 
fJanana  Republic  clothing  store. 

The  v  isit  left  me  v\  ith  the  re.ili/a- 
tion  that  we  are  still  far  from  learning 
to  put  the  dignity  due  all  elderly  |ieo- 
ple — especially  the  most  vulnerable — 
abov  e  the  search  for  ever-greater 
pi'ofits. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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torial 


[  exual  Abuse 
ly  Priests 


1  XU Al.  ABUSK  OF  MINORS  by  priests  is  once 
again  making  national  headlines.  No  news  story 
about  the  church  is  more  shocking  and  scan- 
.      _  dalous  than  a  report  of  children  being  sexually 
I  abused  by  priests.  No  victim  is  more  defenseless 

1  ;\  child  being  preyed  upon  by  an  adult,  especially  an 
tl  111  a  position  of  responsibilit)'  and  respect. 

ully,  this  news  is  not  new.  As  early  as  1985,  The 
s  iiial  Catholic  Reporter  began  covering  this  stoiy,  to  the 
i  i  \  of  many  in  the  church.  In  1986  a  jury  in  Lafayette, 

warded  $1  million  in  damages  to  the  family  of  an 
'    1  child,  because  die  bishop  knew  the  priest  had  prob- 
nd  moved  him  to  anodier  parish,  where  he  abused 

I  children.  It  quickly  became  almost  impossible  for  dio- 
c  lo  obtain  liability  insurance  to  cover  future  cases. 

he  NC]R  articles  and  the  Lafayette  case  were  wake-up 
a  tor  most  bishops,  but  many  could  not  believe  that  the 

II  Icin  could  exist  in  their  dioceses.  A  few  church  officials 
\  I  lied  it  as  a  media  conspiracy.  In  a  series  of  closed- 

l(  sessions,  the  U.S.  bishops'  conference  began  dis- 
i  ng  die  issue  and  educating  bishops  in  the  late  1980's. 
-  I,  canonical  and  psychological  experts  spoke  to  the 
II  ips,  who  had  to  learn  new  words  like  "pedophile"  and 
I  cliophile."  Bishops  who  had  cases  warned  their  col- 
s  ICS  not  to  make  the  same  mistakes  they  had  made. 

a  the  spring  1992  meeting,  Archbishop  Daniel  Pilar- 
'   .is  conference  president,  addressed  the  problem  with 
I)  uiess  and  candor.  He  called  se.vual  abuse  of  a  child 
r  'chensible  conduct  directed  at  a  most  vulnerable  mem- 
X  it  our  society."  He  admitted  that  mistakes  had  been 
I  ■  in  the  past  when  people  treated  sexual  abuse  "as  a 
I  il  tault  for  which  repentance  and  a  change  of  scene 
^  (1  result  in  a  change  of  behavior.  Far  more  aggressive 
1  .  ire  needed  to  protect  the  innocent,  treat  the  perpe- 
1  r,  and  safeguard  our  children.  WTiere  a  lack  of  under- 
1  ling  and  mistakes  have  added  to  the  pain  and  hurt  of 

lis  and  their  families,  tiiey  deserve  an  apology  and  we 

iiilogize." 

vrchbishop  Pilarczyk  also  revealed  that  in  1987  the 
'  crcnce  recommended  a  five-step  program  for  dealing 
sexual  abuse  b\'  cicrg}'  or  church  employees: 
■  Respond  promptly  to  all  allegations  where  there  is 
'  inahle  belief  that  the  incident  has  occurred. 


2.  It  the  allegation  is  supjiorted  by  sufficient  evidence, 
[)romi)tly  relie\  c  the  alleged  offentler  of  his  ministerial 
duties  and  refer  him  for  appropriate  medical  evaluation  and 
intervention. 

3.  Comply  with  the  obligations  of  civil  law  on  reporting 
the  incident  and  cooperating  with  the  investigation. 

4.  Reach  out  to  the  victims  and  their  families  and  com- 
municate a  sincere  commitment  to  their  spiritual  and  emo- 
tional well-being. 

5.  Within  the  confines  of  respect  for  the  privacy  of  the 
individuals  involved,  deal  as  openly  as  possible  with  mem- 
bers of  the  communit)'  about  the  incident. 

These  guidelines  recognized  that  most  victims  and 
their  parents  want  three  things:  help  paying  for  counseling 
and  therapy,  a  sincere  apolog)'  and  assurance  that  the  per- 
petrator will  never  again  harm  a  child.  Nonetheless, 
lawyers  and  insurance  companies  often  instiaicted  bishops 
to  stonewall. 

Despite  these  guidelines  and  more  detailed  procedures 
that  followed,  problems  still  arise.  How  to  decide  what  is  a 
serious  allegation?  How  to  investigate  an  allegation  with- 
out destnjvdng  the  reputation  of  an  innocent  priest?  \^^^at 
do  "innocent  until  proven  guilty"  and  "due  process"  mean 
in  this  context?  The  allegations  against  Cartlinal  Joseph 
Bernardin  were  a  case  in  point.  The  fact  that  most  accusa- 
tions are  true  does  not  mean  that  the\'  are  all  true. 

CONFUSION  AND  DISAGREEMENTS  also  surround  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitaticjn  of  sex  offenders.  In  1992  Archbishop 
Pilarczyk  refused  to  rule  out  die  possibility  of  a  priest 
returning  to  ministn'  after  treatment.  A  report  to  the  bish- 
ops from  3  1  experts  in  1993  took  a  similar  positic^i,  but 
added  that  such  priests  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  with 
minors.  The  president  of  St.  Luke's,  a  treatment  center  in 
Maiyland,  would  not  speak  of  curing  this  addiction,  but  he 
told  the  bishops  in  1993,  "We  are  accumulating  stories  of 
successful  recovery  from  sexual  addictions  extending  over 
eight  to  10  years  of  sexual  sobrietv'."  But  (Cardinal  Anthony 
Bevilacqua  of  Philadelphia  wisely  argued  that  the  presump- 
tion must  be  against  retin-n  to  any  ministiy  because  of  the 
danger  to  fuun-e  victims.  Although  it  is  unknown  how 
many  offenders  attain  "sexual  sobriety"  (sometimes  with 
the  help  of  medication  that  suppresses  sexaial  drives),  those 
who  abuse  again  cause  catastrophic  damage  to  victims  and 
the  church,  leading  many  to  conclude  that  any  reuirn  to 
ministry  is  too  dangerous. 

That  abuse  cases  continue  to  surface  indicates  that 
guidelines  on  paper  are  not  enough.  I'ar  stricter  enforce- 
ment is  called  for  to  rid  the  church  of  this  horrible  scandal 
and,  more  important,  to  protect  our  children. 


u;ii\-  18,  2002  America 
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Signs  of  the 

Young  Adult  Catholics  Know 
Little  About  Religious 

\  oung  .ulult  C.athulics  gcneralK'  h.u  c  ;) 
posirive  opinion  of  men  and  women  reli- 
gious. l)ut  man\-  do  not  know  .1  great 
deal  atiout  them,  according  tu  a  new 
national  smdw  Onh'  one-third  of  those 
sun  e\  ed.  tor  example,  ^aid  the\'  knew 
the  difference  ben\  ecn  diocesan  priests, 
who  do  not  take  nous,  and  religious 
order  priests,  w  ho  do  take  \  ()\\  s.  Few  er 
than  two-thirds  -^aid  the\-  knew  the  dif- 
ference ber.\een  a  priest,  who  is 
ordaineil.  ami  a  religious  brother,  who  is 
not.  C  j  unmissioned  by  the  (Conference 
of  .\Iaior  Superiors  of  .Men  and  the 
Leadership  Conference  ot  \^'omen  Reli- 
gious, the  study  was  conducted  last  year 
1)\  Dean  Hoge.  a  sociologist  at  The 
(Catholic  L  niversiu  of  .\nierica. 


Humanizing  Economy  Is  Theme  of 
Conference  Held  by  Bishops 

\t  a  threc-da\  inrernational  conterence 
in  \\  ashinffton.  rejiresentatives  ot  the 
worKfs  bishops  met  w  ith  an  array  of 
go\ernment.  bankin<r.  commerce,  labor 
and  academic  leailers  to  discuss  how  the 
increasing!}'  global  econom\'  can  be 
humanized.  A  \'atican  diplomat.  .Vrch- 
bishop  Diarmuid  Martin,  said  the  ke\'  is 
"massive  new  investment  in  the  capaci- 
ties ot  people."  Without  that.  e\  en  the 
best-intended  s\  stemic  and  structural 
initiati\  es  to  make  the  global  econom\' 
more  human  "are  doomed  to  produce 
\'en'  modest  results."  said  Archbishop 
Martin,  the  A  atican  representati\ e  to 
L  .\.  agencies  in  denex  a. 

I  he  (Conterence  on  I  lumani/mg  the 
(ilobal  l-.conomx'  was  held  from  Jan.  2S 
to  Jan.  30  at  The  (Catholic  L'ni\  ersit\-  of 
.\jnerica.  About  100  leaders  in  church 
and  secular  atfairs  participated.  .Among 
major  speakers  on  the  first  da\'  w  ere  the 
heads  of  the  International  Alonetan' 
Fund,  \\  orld  Bank  and  Inter-.American 
Development  Bank.  .Also  among 
conference  speakers  anil  panelists  w  ere 
internationally  recognized  economists, 
business,  banking  and  invesnnent  lead- 


I.M.F.  DIRECTOR  AND  BISHOPS  TALK.  Horst  Kohler  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  talks  w 
Catholic  leaders  during  the  Conference  on  Humanizing  the  Global  Economy  on  Jan.  28  at  The 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Left  to  right:  Horst  Kohler.  Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
Washington.  D.C..  Cardinal  Adam  J.  Maida  of  Detroit  and  Archbishop  Gabriel  Montalvo.  aposto 
nuncio  to  the  United  States.  (CNS  photo  courtesy  Catholic  University  of  America) 


ers.  labor  leaders,  political  and  govern- 
ment figures  and  representati\  es  ot  vari- 
ous international  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  L'nited  Xations,  World  Trade 
Organization  and  (Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development. 

The  managing  director  ot  the  LM.F.. 
Horst  Kohler.  sharply  criticized  agricul- 
niral  subsidies  in  rich  countries  that 
effectiveh'  shut  man\  of  the  world's 
poorest  countries  out  ot  key  markets — a 
good  example  of  how  the  current  widen- 
ing ot  the  rich-poor  gap  under  globaliza- 
tion could  be  dramaticalK"  rev  ersed  b\' 
changing  the  rules  under  w  hich  global- 
ization is  taking  place. 

Kohler  called  for  a  new  commitment 
!n  tionor  countries  to  "the  L  .X.  target  of 
0."  percent  of  C.N.P.  [gross  national 
product]  for  official  de%  elopment  assis- 
tance." He  called  the  actual  current  aver- 
age of  0.22  percent  "unacceptably  low  " 
and  noted  that  amcjng  donor  countries 
"the  United  States  is  at  the  btittom  of  the 
list,  with  official  development  assistance 
of  only  0.10  percent  of  (j.X.P." 


He  called  the  internal  agricultural 
sidies  of  the  United  States.  Japan  am 
F.uropean  L  nion  "unconscionable," 
ing  such  subsidies  in  rich  countries 
"maintain  marginal  acti\ities  for  the 
efit  of  a  small  sector  of  their  populatii 
while  undermining  agricultural  sect^ 
that  are  central  to  peace  and  dex  elop 
ment  in  poor  countries." 

.Most  of  the  conference's  first  day 
w  as  devoted  to  plenan"  sessions  la\ii 
out  the  dimensions  of  economic  glot 
ization.  from  its  impact  on  w  ork  and 
workers  to  the  environment,  from  gl: 
trade  and  trade  barriers  to  debt  relie: 
aid  and  in\  esnnent  in  poor  countries 
(Corjiorate  ethics,  gov  ernment  ethics 
and  the  right  of  the  poor  to  a  voice  1: 
their  ow  n  desriny  were  also  among  c. 
topics. 

The  second  day  w  as  dexoted  main  ti 
draw  ing  out  \  arious  issues  in  smaller 
group  sessions,  engaging  experts  cor 
from  different  perspectives  to  lead  a 
logaie  in  an  effort  to  broaden  ever\"o: 
horizon. 
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id  to  Hold  Referendum 
(ortion 

i  w  ill  hold  a  constitutional  rctcr- 
10  amend  its  abortion  laws  on 
Ik  The  referendum  will  mark  the 
iiie  in  20  years  that  Irish  citi/.ens 
led  on  abortion.  The  issues  sur- 
ng  this  referendum  involve  clos- 
)|)holes  that  would  allow  abortions 
in  circumstances — for  example, 
ic  mother  is  threatening  suicide, 
iposed  constitutional  amend- 
ipported  by  the  Irish  bishops, 
mtlaw  abortion  in  most  cases  but 
How  it  to  protect  the  life  ot  the 
i .  If  a|ii)ro\  ed  by  the  Irish  elec- 
the  amendment  would  take  effect 
specific  legislation,  the  Protection 
man  Life  in  Pregnancy  Bill,  were 
d  within  180  day.s  of  the  referen- 
ote.  ()thei"wise  the  amendment  in 
irety  would  be  nullified. 


olic  Schools  Share  in  $55.3 
>n  Lilly  Grants  for  Vocations 

iatholic  schools  are  amcjng  28  U.S. 
.'s  and  universities  sharing  in  $55.3 
1  in  grants  from  the  Lilly  Endow- 
Inc.  as  part  of  its  initiative,  called 
ims  for  the  Theological  Exploration 
■ation.  The  College  of  Holy  Cross 
■rcester,  Mass.;  Fairfield  Universit)' 
inecticut;  Marquette  Universit)'  in 
ukee;  St.  Louis  L^niversit}'  in  St. 
and  the  Lhiix  ersitv  ot  St.  Thomas 
Paul,  A  linn.,  each  recei\'ed  grants  of 
lion  or  slighdy  less  tor  projects  that 
aidents  to  think  through  their  voca- 
choices  and  consider  the  ministry'  as 
cssion  the\'  might  pursue. 


a:  Death  Penalty  Support 
onflict  With  Church 

address  at  (ieorgetown  Universit}' 
1).  4,  Supreme  C^ourt  Justice 
lin  Scalia  reiterated  his  belief  that 
ily  is  he  justifietl  in  disagreeing 
he  (Catholic  C^hureh's  opposition  to 
■ath  penalt)',  but  that  C^atholic 
s  who  oppose  capital  punishment 
d  resign.  He  said  that  because  the 
has  not  spoken  "ex  cathedra"  in 
>ition  to  capital  punishment,  there 
reason  that  as  a  (Catholic  he  should 
;ily  ap|)n)\  e  ot  it  but  consider  it  a 
)f  the  state. 


Scalia  noted  that  the  strongest  ilenun- 
ciation  ot  capital  punishment  from  a 
[)ope  came  in  the  enc\  clical  F.viiii{rvliiiiii 
I  'ittic  ("The  Ciospel  of  Life")  in  \  in 
w  hich  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  that 
because  ot  ini|)r()\  ements  in  penal  insti- 
tutions, capital  punishment  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  j^rotect  societv'.  "It  I  agreed 
with  that  encyclical  I'd  have  to  resign," 
he  continued,  ex[ilaining  that  a  jurist 
who  does  not  think  the  go\crnment  has 
a  right  to  execute  criminals  has  no  right 
to  be  on  the  bench  in  a  society  w  here  the 
death  penalty  is  constitutional. 

Cardinal  Sees  Missed  Opportunity 
at  World  Economic  Forum 

(Cardinal  I  heodore  V..  .\lcC>arrick  of 
Washington,  D.Cl,  said  religious  leatlers 
could  play  a  useful  role  in  the  World 
Economic  Forum  but  that  this  potential 
was  not  realized  at  this  year's  meeting  in 
New  York  on  Jan.  3 1-Feb.  4  .  The  role 
ot  religious  leaders  is  to  "get  ethical  antl 
religious  points  ot  view  into  these  disctis- 
sions"  with  business  and  political  leaders, 
he  said.  Many  business  and  political 
leaders  "would  be  open  to  that,"  he 
added.  The  cardinal  said  that  because 
forum  organizers  hail  "a  special  track" 
for  religious  leaders,  they  spent  much  ot 
their  time  talking  with  one  another.  An 
interreligious  panel  at  one  plenaiT  ses- 
sion was  the  onh  formal  opportunity'  for 
interchange,  he  said. 


Despite  Doubts,  Vatican  Believes 
Juan  Diego  Existed 

Despite  the  continued  iloubts  ot  some 
Mexican  church  scholars,  the  Vatican 
has  concluded  that  Blessed  Juan  Diego,  a 
16th-centui"y  x  isionary  set  to  be  canon- 
ized, truly  existed,  a  Vatican  official  saiel. 
In  a  recent  letter  tf)  the  Vatican,  tour 
Mexican  priests,  including  the  retired 
abbot  ot  Mexico  City's  Basilica  ot  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  said  there  w  as  no 
proof  Juan  Diego  had  existed  and 
warned  that  declaring  hini  a  saint  would 
harm  the  chin  ch's  credibility.  I  he  letter, 
tlated  Dec.  3,  became  public  in  Mexico 
in  mid-|anuar\'. 


Catholic  Leaders  Support  Insuring 
Unborn  Children 

Catholic  leaders  praised  the  Bush  admin- 


istration's announcement  on  Jan.  31  ot 
plans  to  expand  health  coverage  to 
unborn  children  oi  low-income  women, 
saving  it  w  as  a  good  decision  to  protect 
mothers  and  their  infants.  15ut  groups 
that  support  kee|)ing  abortion  legal  criti- 
cized it  as  stej)  toward  making  abortion 
illegal.  Lhuler  the  plan,  annoimced  by 
Secretary  1  Ommi  Thompson  of  the 
LI.S.  Department  of  1  lealth  and  Human 
Services,  states  coukl  provide  [irenatal 
care  by  classifs  ing  the  developing  tetus 
ot  a  low-income  woman  as  an  unborn 
child  eligible  for  the  C^hildren's  I  lealth 
Insurance  Prouram. 


Irish  Religious  Pay  $110  Million 
to  Settle  Child  Abuse  Claims 

The  Irish  religious  conterence  has 
agreed  to  pay  $1 10  million  to  Irish  chil- 
dren who  were  sexualh'  abused  in 
church-run  schools  in  the  I'HO's,  5()'s 
and  6()'s.  'Fhe  church's  payment  includes 
$32  nullion  in  cash,  about  $70  million  in 
propert)'  donated  to  the  state  and  anoth- 
er $8.6  niillion  to  finul  counseling  ser- 
vices tor  victims.  "Wc  accept  that  some 
children  in  residential  institutions  man- 
aged bv  our  members  suffered  tleprixa- 
tion,  phy  sical  and  sexual  abuse,"  said 
Elizabeth  Max-\vell,  P.B.V.M.,  secretan  - 
general  of  the  Conference  of  Religious 
of  Ireland.  Sister  Maxw  ell  said  that  w  hile 
the  settlement  cf)uld  not  erase  the  pain 
and  suffering  of  \'ictinis,  it  w  as  a  "con- 
crete expression"  by  the  chiuxh  "to  fos- 
ter healing  and  reconciliation  in  the  lives 
ot  tormer  residents." 

Since  2000,  a  judicial  commission  has 
l)een  inquiring  into  child  abuse  in  care 
instiuitions  dating  back  to  the  I'HO's. 
The  institutions  were  fundetl  l)y  the  state 
l)Lit  staffed  by  religious  orders.  In  most 
of  the  cases,  those  accused  have  been 
members  of  religious  orders.  More  than 
3,000  people  presented  e\  iilence  to  the 
commission.  The  church's  settlement 
package  w  ill  be  ailded  to  a  government- 
run  compensation  funtl.  Claims  against 
the  fund  could  exceed  $350  million,  said 
anti-se.x  abuse  campaigners  and  opposi- 
tion lawmakers.  Those  w  ho  take  money 
from  the  compensation  fund  must  agree 
to  drop  an\'  further  legal  action  against 
the  chiu'ch  or  state. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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The  Lights  Are 
Growing  Dim 

^Another  round  of  school  closings, 
especially  in  urban  areas,  is  upon  us.? 


I \\  \\  kl  I  1  \(.  I  1 1  I  S  coliiiiin 
smack  in  the  mi(kllc  ot  (.Catholic 
Schools  \\  c'ck,  a  hittersweet  occa- 
sion this  year,  hi  parishes  like  my 
own,  C^athoiic  Schools  Week  is  a 
cause  for  celebration  and  e\en  a  little 
self-congratulation.  In  other  places,  how- 
e\'er,  the  week  must  seem  terribly  sad 
indeed,  .\nother  round  of  school  clos- 
ings, especially  in  urban  areas,  is  upon  us, 
and  while  these  measures  ma\  be  neces- 
sary, they  are  heartbreaking  anti  even 
tragic.  (Catholic  sehools  ha\e  long  been  a 
beacon  of  hojie  in  so  many  poor  neigh- 
borhoods, but  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
New  York  and  other  cities,  the  lights  are 
growing  ilim.  Salvation,  in  the  form  of 
vouchers,  seems  as  unlikely  as  ever,  e\'en 
with  a  jiresident  who  sa\s  all  the  right 
things  about  innovanon  in  education. 

During  a  special  Sunday  Mass  that 
kicked  off  (Catholic  Schools  Week  in  my 
parish,  all  the  qualities  that  we  Catholic 
sehool  ailvocates  chamjMon  were  on  dis- 
play. The  school's  principal  and  teachers 
were  ])art  of  the  procession  to  the  altar, 
joining  not  only  the  pastor,  the  tieacon 
ami  the  choir,  but  the  big-shot  president 
of  the  school's  P.'r.,'\.,  who  hajipens  to 
be  my  wife.  (An  asiile:  my  wife's  volun- 
tary labors  on  behalf  of  Caritas,  as  the 
P.T.A.  is  called,  has  strengthened  the 
bonds  between  us.  Between  her  work 
and  my  nighi  job  as  an  occasional 
author,  we  both  find  ourseKes  at  the 
merc\'  of  critics.) 

As  the  -Mass  progressed,  students 
|)erformed  the  readings,  actetl  as  ushers, 
ser\ed  on  the  altar  and  brought  up  the 
gifts.  (That  latter  task  was  assigned  to  my 
daughter.)  Amazingly,  two  _\'oung  girls 
sang  the  responsorial  psalm,  a  feat  of 
bra\  er\  and  poise  that  did  the  school, 
their  parents  and  their  teachers  proud. 
They  scampered  up  the  high-note  hills 


and  picked  their  way  carefully  down 
treacherous  low-note  canyons  with 
remarkable  ease.  The  pastor  delivered  an 
artfully  inclusive  homily  that  made  even  - 
body  in  the  church — parents,  non-par- 
ents and  sttidents,  whether  in  the  parish 
school  or  in  public  school — feel  a  part  of 
the  school-jxirish  comnumit)'.  All  in  all,  it 
was  a  moving  and  celebratoiy  occasion. 

Afterward,  however,  1  couldn't  help 
thinking  about  the  hundreds,  and  per- 
haps thousands,  of  parents  who  know,  or 
w(in-\-,  that  their  (Catholic  school  won't 
be  around  for  Catholic  Schools  Week  in 
2()0.v  The  suidents  and  parents  of  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament  school  and  (Jood 
Shepherd  school  in  southwest  Philadel- 
phia have  already  gotten  the  bad  news: 
these  schools  w  ill  close  their  doors  forex  - 
er  in  June.  According  to  an  Associated 
Press  story  about  the  closings.  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament  had  .\H()()  students  in 
the  early  1%0's;  now  enrollment  is  170. 
Crood  Shepherd  has  but  20.^  students.  "It 
has  become  impossible  to  keep  these 
parish  schools  open  and  vial)le,"  said 
Philadelphia's  archbishop,  C>ardinal 
Anthon\-  Bevilacqua. 

Meanwhile,  in  (diicago  the  archdic;- 
cese  has  announced  that  14  elementary 
schools  will  close  in  June.  /Vnd  in  New 
^'ork,  teachers,  parents  and  students  in 
man\'  schools  are  awaiting  a  similar 
announcement.  (>ardinal  Kdward  Egan 
closed  three  schools  last  year,  and  would 
have  closed  three  more  but  for  the 
appearance  of  benefactors  who  came  to 
the  schools"  [K-rhaps  temporary  rescue. 
Many  parents  in  New  York  fear  that  this 
year's  list  of  closings  will  be  longer. 
They  ma\'  be  right;  the\'  mav  be  wrong. 
What's  interesting  is  that  they  accept  as 
inevitable  that  mf)re  schools  will  be 
closed  in  the  ne.xt  few  weeks. 

Nationwide,  61  Catholic  schools 


either  closed  or  were  consolidated 
year,  according  to  the  National  Catll 
lulucational  Association.  Most  ofL 
closings  took  place  in  old  urban  nej 
borhoods  that  were  once  horn 
(Catholic  working  families,  immi 
and  their  children,  who  sought  the 
American  dream  ncjt  for  themselves 
for  the  ne.xt  generation.  The  dr 
came  true,  and  the  next  generation 
the  old  neighborhood  for  the  suhi 
The  parish  school  tried  to  adapt  to 
demographics  but  failed.  As  Eunili; 
the  story  has  become,  it  rem 
poignant,  because  each  school  reprc 
a  history  and  a  neighborhood's  hope 
the  future. 

Not  all  the  news  is  grim,  by  the 
kift}'-four  new  C^atholic  schools  opi 
last  year,  and  enrollment  in  Cat! 
schools  is  up  by  64,000  over  the 
tiecade,  according  to  the  N.C.E.A.  1 
enrollment  is  2.6  million.  Still,  those 
ures  don't  take  away  the  pain  we  all 
or  should  feel,  ever)'  time  we  hear  a 
another  school  closing. 

For  the  last  15  or  20  years,  n 
C]atholic  educators  and  administn| 
have  pointed  with  justifiable  pride  tc 
number  of  non-Catholics  who  are  ; 
ting  the  lieneflt  of  Catholic  educai 
particularly  in  urban  areas.  In  New"^j 
Catholic  schools  have  received  wor! 
ftd  publicity  for  their  work  with  it 
Catholics,  winning  the  grudging  adrs 
tion  of  some  people  who,  it  seems  ftfl 
say,  might  not  be  thought  of  as  faiii 
parochial  education. 

With  administrators  facing  difl( 
decisions,  it  may  be  time  to  que; 
whether  dioceses  can  afford  to  edi 
non-( Catholics  if  it  means  cutting  set 
for  Catholic  children.  Granted,  it 
always  an  either-or  choice.  But  then 
be  times  when  administrators  will  ha 
choose  between  a  successful  schools 
predominantly  non-C^atholic  popul; 
and  a  struggling  school  with  a  m 
(Catholic  enrollment.  V\^iich  is  the  i| 
ajipropriate  choice?  V\Tiere  should  » 
resources  be  deployetl?  P"or  years,  lU 
dioceses  have  tried  to  manage  ft 
Those  days  are  over — or  so  it  seems.; 

I  wouldn't  want  to  make  such  k 
sions.  But  I'll  continue  to  pray  for  IP 
who  must.  Terry  Gcf< 


Lilly  Endowment  Inc. 


At  the  center  of  the  congregation  is  the  pastor.  Spiritual  guide,  scholar,  counselor,  preacher, 
administrator,  confidant,  teacher,  pastoral  visitor,  and  friend,  a  pastor  has  a  privileged  posi- 
tion and  performs  many  roles.  In  season  and  out,  a  pastor  is  called  upon  to  lead  communi- 
ties to  the  life-giving  waters  ot  God. 

The  National  Clergy  Renewal  Program,  ottered  by  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  is  intended 
to  strengthen  Christian  congregations  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  pastors  to  step  away 
briefly  from  the  demands  of  daily  parish  life  and  to  engage  in  a  period  of  renewal  and  reflection. 
The  Endowment  will  provide  as  many  as  100  grants  of  up  to  $30,000  each  directly  to  congre- 
gations for  support  of  a  renewal  program  for  their  pastor. 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted.  Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
July  19,  2002,  and  the  award  announcement  will  be  made  b\'  December  2002. 

Li  L  L.Y 

endowment 
'  *  Tn'c  * 


Foi  information;  Send  an  e-moil  to  clergyfenewal@yohoo  com,  contact  the  program's  Web  site:  www.clergyrenewal.org,  coll 

3 1  7/9!  6-7302,  or  write  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  Religion  Division,  2801  North  Meridion  Street,  Post  Office  Box  88068,  Indionapo 

Indiana  46208.  Indiana  clergy  should  opply  only  to  the  Lilly  Endowment  Clergy  Renewal  Program  for  Indiana  Congregations. 
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As  always  in  such  disputes,  the  truth  is  the  first  casualty. 

1   I  Search  for  the 
^'storical  Pius 


-  BY  JOSE  M.  SANCHEZ  - 

III'  lOL  R-D[  (:Al)i:s-()i.D  CON  J  R()\  i' KS'i  over  Pius  XII  and  the  Holo- 
caust has  always  been  more  political  than  historical,  hut  ne\'er  more  so 
than  now.  The  International  Catholic-Jewish  Historical  Commission 
appointed  to  review  the  Vatican-published  documents  on  the  wartime 
pf)ntiff  has  foundered  on  politics.  Books  on  the  contentious  topic  come 
out  almost  monthly,  most  ot  them  biased  tor  or  against  Pius  and  usually 
citing  one  another  for  historical  veracity.  1  hose  done  by  scholars  are  often  no  better, 
and  their  preconceived  notions  damage  their  authors'  reputations  for  objectivity. 


JOSE  M.  SANCHEZ  Is  a  professor  of  history  at  St.  Louis  University  and  the  author  of 
Plus  XII  and  the  Holocaust:  Understanding  the  Controversy  (Catholic  University 

of  America  Press). 
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On  the  one  hand,  sonic  Jew  ish  groups  welcome  and 
awartl  ahiiosr  an\'  work  attacking  Fins  tor  his  alleged 
silence  on  the  Holocaust;  on  the  other,  some  C.atholics 
allege  that  eveiy  work  critical  of  Pius  is  inspired  by  anti- 
( Catholicism.  John  (^ornwells  publication  ot  Hitlers  Pope  in 
1999,  while  almost  universally  criticized  for  its  methodolo- 
gy, conclusions  and  lack  ot  historical  rigor — even  by  aca- 
demic historians  who  are  themselves  critics  of  Pius — has 
gained  wide  acceptance  outside  the  scholarly  comrnunitv. 
,Ajid  now,  in  the  Jan.  21  issue  of  The  New  Republic,  Daniel 
(ioldhagen,  author  of  Hitler's  Willing  Executioners,  has  out- 
(Cornwelled  (Cornwell  with  the  most  vicious  attack  on  Pius 
in  years. 

In  the  first  years  ol  the  controversy,  there  was  some 
hope  that  historical  truth  would  be  served.  Rolf 
Hochhuth's  drama,  "The  Deputy"  (1963),  sensationally 
charged  Pius  with  ignoring  his  dut\'  to  denounce  the  Holo- 
caust in  order  to  serve  the  narrow  interests  of  the  Vatican. 
This  play  prompted  a  fluriy  of  responses  and  counter- 
charges and  led  to  Pope  Paul  VTs  decision  to  publish  the 
wartime  correspondence  of  the  Vatican  secretariat  of  state. 
Over  time,  from  1965  to  1981,  a  team  of  four  Jesuits  edited 
and  published  1 1  volumes  of  documents.  The  controversy 
died  down  as  scholars  went  through  the  Vatican  docu- 
ments, although  the  charge  that  the  Jesuits  had  selectively 
edited  the  documents  to  present  a  favorable  view  of  Pius 
was  not  forgotten. 

There  were  a  few  extreme  views  expressed  during  the 
197()s  and  SO's,  but  thev  did  not  gain  wide  acceptance.  But 
b)'  the  mid-9()s  the  controversy  picked  up  again,  and  the 
quest  tor  the  historical  Pius  was  overtaken  by  die  pursuit 
tor  the  political  Pius.  Thus  in  1997,  the  religious  historian 
Richard  L.  Rubenstein  said,  "Over  time  1  have  become 
convinced  that  during  World  War  II  Pope  Pius  XII  and  the 
vast  inajorit\  ot  I'uropean  (Christian  leaders  regarded  the 
ebmination  ot  the  Jews  as  no  less  beneficial  than  the 
destruction  ot  Bolshevism." 


undocumented  statement.  But  many,  lacking  historical  ( 
commonsensical)  perception,  have  cited,  over  and  o 
again,  the  Israeli  diplomat  Pinchas  Lapides  unsubstanti 
ed  statement  that  "the  Catholic  (Church,  under  the  pont 
cate  of  Pius  XII  was  instrumental  in  saving  at  least  700,0 
but  probably  as  many  as  860,000  Jews  from  certain  dead 
Nazi  hands."  This  has  been  carelessly  cited  by  some  as  i 
meant  that  Pius  himself  saved  that  number  of  Jews,  ; 
none  have  challenged  Lapides  nonexistent  documentati( 

The  controversy  heated  up  again  in  1998  with  the  pi 
lication  of  the  Vatican  document  We  Remember:  A  Reflect 
on  the  Shoiih,  the  work  ot  the  papal  Commission  for  R(- 
gious  Relations  with  the  Jews.  It  confessed  to  the  wn 
that  "many  Christians  in  countries  occupied  or  ruled  by 
Nazi  powers  or  their  allies  were  horrified  at  the  disappc 
ance  of  their  Jewish  neighbors  and  yet  were  not  stn 
enough  to  raise  their  voices  in  protest." 

At  the  same  time,  the  document  defended  Pius  >. 
pointing  out  diat  "during  and  after  the  war,  Jewish  co- 
munides  and  Jewish  leaders  expressed  their  thanks  for 
that  had  been  done  for  them,  including  what  Pope  Pius 
did  personally  or  though  his  representatives  to  save  hi- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Jewish  lives."  The  argument 
short  statement  raised  was  intensified  the  next  year 
Cornwells  best-seller.  Hitlers  Pope.  Adding  fuel  to  the 
troversv,  the  Vatican  announced  plans  (apparently  n 
shelved)  to  bearif}-  Pius  XII,  and  Pope  John  Paul  II  actuiv 
beatified  Pope  Pius  IX,  despite  that  19th-century  poi's 
role  in  the  kidnapping  ot  the  Jewish  child,  Edgardo  M- 
tara.  Xow  the  cridcs  and  defenders  are  out  in  full  force. 

Just  as  disturbing,  the  dispute  has  also  been  rec 
among  (Catholics  into  the  broader  ecclesiological  com 
versv  over  |)apal  power,  so  that  almost  automatically, 
defenders  of  papal  supremacy  and  centralization  dettki 
Pius,  while  the  critics  ot  jiapal  authority  attack  him.  le 
original  debate — about  papal  silence  in  the  face  of 
destruction  of  the  European  Jews — is  almost  forgott 
Appeals  to  the  documents  are  bnished  aside,  with  die  c 
ics  citing  one  another  and  the  defenders  citing  one  anot 
in  "earless  repetition"  (to  paraphrase  the  great  liter 
scholar  Douglas  Bush's  comment  about  Shakespear( 
studies).  The  quest  for  the  historical  Pius  has  been  relei. 
ed  to  a  secondarv  and  even  tertiary  [losition  relative  to 
|)olitical  and  ecclesiological  controversies.  As  alwaysjii 
such  disputes,  the  truth  is  the  first  casualty'.  ! 

VV^iat  is  most  discouraging  is  that  the  controversy 
affected  Jewish-(CCatholic  relations  and  damaged  schoh 
reputations.  The  International  Historical  (CCommiss 
charged  with  examining  the  published  Virican  docunu 
disbanded  itself  last  summer  after  preparing  a  prelimin 
report,  which  was  made  public  last  fall.  Jewish  gro  ' 
apparently  hoped  that  the  commission's  report  wo 


No  defender  ot  Pius  has  maile  such  an  outrageously 
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iii;i<4C  the  Vatican  to  allow  scholars  into  the  archives 
11  a  few  niontlis  (an  unieahstic  assimiption,  consider- 
lie  vast  nuniher  of  (iociiinents  that  have  to  he  cata- 
(I  hefore  ainone  can  he  allovvecl  in),  and  they  charge 
Vatican  with  refusing  to  allow  intie[)en(lent  scholars 
ihe  archives  for  fear  that  there  are  documents  there 
vvill  support  Pius's  critics.  Peter  Ckimpel,  SJ.,  the  pos- 
)r  for  Pius's  canonization,  brought  countercharges  of 
)( msihilit}'  and  misrepresentation  against  the  Jewish 
ps. 

nd  what  can  the  academic  community  think  ot  rep- 
c  scholars  who,  in  tlie  face  of  widespread  help  for  the 
by  Italian  clerics  during  the  war,  indict  Pius,  claiming 
there  is  no  written  document  by  Pius  directing  the 
II  clergy  to  do  this,  an  argument  reminiscent  of  the 
icaust-denier  David  Irving's  offer  of  $1,000  to  any  one 
ould  find  a  written  order  by  Hider  authorizing  the 
caust? 

\'hat  can  we  expect  in  the  future? 
'ne  would  hope  for  less  sleight-of-hand  in  the  use  and 
^  of  documents  by  both  critics  and  defenders  of  the 
.  More  important,  attention  should  be  paid  to  context, 
i  statements  ripped  out  of  context  (as  Goldhagen  has 
most  notoriously)  are  the  bane  of  serious  historians 
ing  on  the  topic.  The  Holocaust  historian  Michael 
us,  no  partisan  of  either  faction,  has  put  it  most  suc- 


cinctK:  modein  writeis,  he  says,  have  "prompted  unwar- 
ranted moral  judgments  that  ai)|)l\'  oin-  standards,  our 
appieciations,  our  sensibilities,  our  knowledge,  and  oiu- 
hindsight  to  the  events  of  halt  a  century  ago."  It  would  also 
he  most  helphil  if  re\  iewers  ot  the  books  pouring  out  ot  the 
presses  lived  up  to  their  responsibilities  and  checked  the 
facts  before  showering  praise  or  blame  according  to  their 
biases.  But  1  do  not  expect  this  to  happen  soon.  The  Vati- 
can will  probably  open  its  archives  after  it  finishes  cata- 
loging them,  a  process  that  may  take  years.  But  that  will 
not  stop  the  controversy — witness  what  Cromwell  did  by 
selectively  using  the  beatification  documents  to  attack  Pius. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  future  historians  will  not  use  the 
documents  to  confirm  their  prejutlices. 

In  the  interest  of  pursuing  the  quest  tor  the  historical 
Pius,  I  am  almost  driven  to  the  opinion  voiced  by  an  elder- 
ly gendeman  at  a  conference  at  which  I  spoke  last  year.  He 
cornered  me  after  ni)'  talk  and  said,  "I  don't  know  why  the 
Jews  don't  leave  us  alone.  We  don't  bother  them  about 
their  church  matters,  why  should  they  bother  us  about 
ours?"  Unenlightened  as  this  view  is — for  the  controversy 
does  concern  the  Jews  as  well  as  Pius — it  would  be  refresh- 
ing if  historians  could  study  and  write  about  the  documents 
without  having  to  address  the  concerns  of  those  who  use 
the  controversy  to  pursue  their  own  political  or  ecclesio- 
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The  Ten  Worst 
Anti-Catholic 
Atrocities  of  2001 


E\'\  \i\  VI- AR  I  IIOL  S  \NDS  of 
cases  of  iinti-C];)tholicisin 
come  to  the  attenti(Mi  ot  the 
(Catholic  League.  Our  first  job 
IS  to  determine  whether  the  alleged 
offense  merits  our  attention.  It  it  does, 
then  we  must  verify  the  authenricit)'  ot 
die  oftense  to  the  best  ot  our  ahilitv'.  If 
e\  er\ thing  checks  out,  a  strateg}'  is  out- 
lined. 

■J  WTiat  follows  is  a  list  ot  the  more 
"'^MHfc  egregious  issues  we  addressed  in  2001. 
"^'^^  But  as  bad  as  they  are,  it  could  easiU"  be 
argued  that  it  is  the  more  subtle  and 
gi"atuitous  expressions  of  anti-(]atholi- 
,-fcp^^->!--*^.';  cism  (not  listed  here)  that  are  the  most 
invidious.  Cumulatively  this  may  be  so, 
but  the  top  10  worst  anti-Catholic 
atrocities  of  200 1  speak  volumes  bv 
themselves. 

1.  The  Jan.  4- 1  1 ,  2001 ,  issue  of  Time  Out  Xevv  York  fea- 
tui  etl  a  discussion  of  the  l)est  and  worst  ot  the  year  2000.  In 
the  (ia\'  cs:  Lesbian  section,  the  top  listing  tor  "  The  Best"  ot 
2000  lead  as  follows:  "Cardinal  O'Connor  Kicks  the 
Bucket.  The  press  eulogized  him  as  a  saint,  when  in  tact,  the 
pious  creep  was  a  stuck-in-the  L^5()'s,  anriga\  menace.  (Jootl 
riddance!"  There  are  not  too  man\  ad  hominem  attacks  on  a 
deceased  person  worse  than  that. 


WILLIAM  A.  DONOHUE  is  president  of  the  Catholic  League  for 
Religions  and  Civil  Rights,  New  York.  N.Y. 

..-•«■■  f— 


BY  WILLIAM  A.  DONOH 

2.  On  June  30,  on  the  televised  version  of  the  "Hov 
Stern  Show,"  the  porn  star  Rebecca  Lord  stripped  na 
while  condemning  the  Catholic  Church  for  criticizing 
profession.  She  was  interrupted  by  Stern,  who  exclain 
"C^atholic  priests  are  ha\ing  sex  with  ycjung  boys!"  He 
said  that  diose  who  work  in  the  pornograph)'  industn 
healthier  than  Catholic  priests.  In  an  angi")'  voice,  Si 
added  that  Oatholic  priests  show  boys  pornography  so  i 
can  later  molest  them.  He  was  supported  in  his  diatribi 
his  co-host,  Robin  Quivers. 

In  response,  we  asked  even'  bishop  in  die  L'nited  Si 
to  support  a  Ixn  cott  of  Miller  Brewing,  Sterns  most  pre 
nent  sponsor.  ALui)'  bishops  did,  but  no  one  pressed 
issue  more  than  Archbishop  Rembert  Weakland,  O.S.B 
Milwaukee,  who  courageously  confronted  Miller  officia 
his  own  backyard. 

3.  The  attacks  on  Christmas  were  worse  in  2001  tha 
previous  years,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  nationv 
"bontling"  and  the  increase  of  "tolerance"  that  occurred 
lowing  die  ex  ents  of  Sejit.  1 1.  Here  are  a  tew  examples: 

•  In  the  Seattle  area.  King  C]ount\'  executive  Ron  i 
issued  a  memo  mandating  that  count}'  employees  use  "i 
gion-neuti^al  language"  w  hen  referring  to  the  holidays- 
cited  as  an  example,  "Happy  Greetings." 

•  In  New  York  Cm\  the  principal  of  RS.  22  order 
(diristian  secular  s\mbol,  the  Christmas  tree,  taken  d' 
and  then  asked  teachers  to  bring  Jewish  and  Muslim  rel/i 
svinl)ols  to  school. 

•  Also  in  New  York,  the  attorne}'  for  the  city's  sch 
chancellor  issued  a  memo  saying  it  was  permissible  to 
pla\' Jew  ish  and  Islamic  religious  symbols  (the  menorah 
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rescent  ;incl  star)  in  the  schools  hut  not  a  Nativirv  scene, 
hi  Arizona,  the  attorne\'  general  tlelendetl  a  decision 
\)V  one  ot  her  lawyers  that  hanned  the  displa\-  ot  Santa 

s  in  her  office,  (hi  response,  some  Ciatholics  displa\etl  a 
iv  greeting  featuring  Bigfoot  and  the  Loch  Xess  inon- 

Ahnnesota  was  a  hotbed  of  political  correctness:  red 
-cttias  were  banned  from  tlisphu  in  the  count)'  court- 
in  St.  Paul,  and  childien  were  [)rohil)ited  from  wear- 
cd-and-green  scarves  in  a  mi(ldle-sch(K)l  play  in 
ester. 

.  Sharon  High  School  in  Sharon,  Mass., 
1  1  lalloween  costume  part}'.  Receiving  first 
w  ere  two  boys  dressed  as  pregnant  nuns 

third  as  the  impregnating  priest.  The 
1  was  granted  by  the  fiicult}'. 
iillowing  complaints  from  the  school's 
olic  students  in  the  mosd\' Jew  ish  school, 
il  officials  confessed  they  were  taken  aback 
l  it  happened.  I  hey  said  diey  were  particu 
I  )n  the  alert  this  year  to  make  sure  that  n(  > 
iin  students  would  be  oftendetl  b\-  any  u\ 
ostumes.  To  correct  the  situation,  we 
cd  that  the  Anti-Defamation  League  was 
pemiission  to  sensirize  students  to  bigoti"\ 
^cussing  die  Holocaust. 

\bercronibie  &  Fitch's  catalogs  not  onl\ 
c  naked  men  and  women,  but  also  occa- 
illy  indulge  in  Catholic-bashing.  The 

XXX  Adventure:  Get  Wet  Set  &  Go  on 
ig  Break"  featured  questions  posed  to 
iilic  students  that  mocked  priests  and  nuns. 
>iners  were  advised  to  "crash  a  C>atliolic 
on  Palm  Sunday"  and  steal  palm  fronds 
rding  a  cult  movie,  "Ceineter\'  Alan," 
I  S  were  told  to  join  in  the  frin  b\-  "learning 

ke  wry  comments  after  bashing  a  dead 
head  to  a  pulp." 

An  ad  for  Lipton  in  an  altei'native  weekly 
York  newspaper  showed  a  pictui  e  of  a  man 
ag  in  line  for  Holy  (>ommunion  holding  a 

of  Lipton's  onion  dip.  The  priest  was 
n  holding  up  the  host  to  the  first  person  on 
who  was  about  to  receive.  "Lhe  man,  of 
•ie,  was  prepared  to  dunk  the  host  in  the 
\t  die  corner  of  the  ad  w  as  a  picture  of  the 
)ii  "Recipe  Secrets"  that  featured  the  onion  ■  \  \s  | 


 .  .      i  \ 

7.  Showtime,  die  cable  channel  owned  b\-  Viacom,  aired 
a  movie  adaptarion  of  "Sister  Alar\'  Ignatius  L.xplains  It  All 
for  \ou"  (jn  Alay  27. 1  he  pku'  was  pre\iously  condemned  In- 
various  (Christian  and  Jewish  groups  for  its  overt  anti- 
C Catholicism.  The  producer,  Alarshall  iJricknian,  jusrified  the 
film's  (>atholic-fiashing  l)y  referring  to  the  Inquisition,  the 
(  j  iisades  and  die  Llolocaust. 

8.  The  following  three  contributions  from  the  artistic 
community  ofrended  many  CCatholics  in  2001: 

•  Lhe  Brooklyn  Aluseuni  of  Art,  known  for  its  dung- 
laden  porti\iits  of  the  Virgin  ALu^v  surroundetl  by  pictures  of 
female  genitalia,  struck  again,  this  time  with  a 
statement  by  artist  Reiiee  Cox.  She  appeared  in 
ftill-frontal  nudit)  as  Cdirist  in  the  Last  Supper. 
W  hen  asked  wh\'  she  did  this,  she  saiil  the 
(  Catholic  C.hurch  was  to  blame  f(jr  slavery.  She 
has  previously  portrayed  a  castrated  C>hrist  on 
the  cross,  has  appeared  half-naked  as  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  has  dressed  as  a  nun  with  a  naked 
woman  kneeling  before  her  in  prayer. 

•  Lhe  Museum  of  International  Folk  Art  in 
Santa  Vc,  N.AL,  displayed  a  photo  collage  liy 
Alma  Lopez  that  replaceel  die  traditional  image 
ol  Our  Lady  oi  CJuadalupe  with  a  woman  in  a 
rose-petal  bikini;  a  bare-breasted  woman 
ippeared  below  her  as  a  clierul).  Local 
(  Catholics,  led  by  Archliishop  Alichael  J.  Shee- 
haii,  protested.  As  more  [leople  learned  of  the 
artwork,  which  was  [lart  of  an  exhibition  that 
o|K'iietl  on  Feb.  25,  the  controversy  increased. 
Parishioners  from  Our  Lady  of  Cniadalupe 
(diurch  were  the  most  vocal,  i  he  artist  argued 
that  she  was  being  victimized  because  she  was 
Mexican,  yet  failed  to  exjilain  the  fact  that  most 
')f  her  critics  were  also  Alexicaii.  Archl)isho[) 

lieehan  was  branded  b\  Bill  'lamiiieus  of 'Lhe 
.  insas  Cit}'  Star  as  an  e.\ani|ile  of  the  American 
iliban. 

•  Florida  Atlantic  L'niversir\  and  Indiana 
iii\ ersity-Purdue  Lhiiversity  Fort  Wayne 

(f  P.F.W.)  hosted  the  'lerrence  McNally  play, 
"Clorpus  C^liristi."  The  play  depicts  Christ  hav- 
ing sex  with  the  12  Apostles  and  has  the  Christ- 
figure  exclaim,  "F  your  mother,  f  your^ 

father,  f^  (iod."  There  is  also  a  scene  where  ^ 

o 

one  of  the  Apostles  asks  the  (Christ-figure  tog 
perform  fellatio  on  him.  £ 
*>.  Ted  Turner  has  a  record  of  offending-^ 
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C^atholics.  On  Ash  Wednesday,  he  ilid  so  again.  After  spot- 
ting some  CNN  workers  in  the  Washington  office  with 
ashes  on  their  foreheads,  he  commented:  "\'\'Tiat  are  you,  a 
bunch  of  Jesus  freaks?  You  ought  to  be  working  for  Fox." 

10.  Fhe  onHne  auction  Web  site  eBay  offered  for  sale 
the  following  items: 

•  A  "Virgin  Maiy  hnmaculate  C.onception  Condom," 
which  featured  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  baby 
Jesus.  The  tagiine  read,  "It  you  conceive,  its  [sicj  a  mira- 
cle." On  the  back  was  a  picture  ot  Pope  John  Paul  II.  "It 
also  includes  inside  the  fla|),"  said  the  description  of  the 
condom,  "instructios  |sic]  on  how  to  put  on  the  condom 
(drawings!)  showing  a  certain  someone  on  a  cross  with  a 
woody  antl  a  glove...." 

•  A  "Weird  Tattooed  Jesus  Statue!"  that  depictetl  Jesus 
with  three  eyes,  vain[iire  teeth  and  a  dagger  tattoo  on  his 
chest.  1  he  base  was  covered  with  roses  and  green  painted 
skulls. 

•  An  Open  Wound  CD  by  The  (ircy  Wolves,  entided 

"Catholic  Priests  F        Children,"  had  a  sketch  of  naked 

boys  and  girls  on  the 
cover  and  a  picture  of  a 
(Catholic  priest. 


IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO  SAY  llOW 

many  ot  these  inci- 
dents— and  the  others 
included  in  our  2001 
.  liiiiiiiil  Report  Oil  Aiiti- 
(uitLu)lic  is  111 — were  the 
result  ol  ignorance,  and 
how  many  were  a  hinc- 
tion  ol  malice,  lo  be 
sure,  as  even  these  tew 
examples  indicate,  many 
were  perpetrateil  inten- 
tional Iv  as  "payback." 
Catholic  misdeeds,  real 
and  imagined,  are  rou- 
tinely invoked  as  justiti- 
cation  tor  bigotry, 
liuleed,  v\hen  ottenders 
rLin  out  ot  woihIs  to 
explain  their  behavior, 
they  otten  re[)ly,  "Re- 
member Cialileo."  (1  have 
tound  the  best  response 
is  simply  to  say,  "Sorry, 
.  never  met  the  guv.") 

Fortunately,  some 
decisions  that  we  protest- 
ed were  reversed.  Time 


Out  New  York  apologized;  Mr.  Sims  said  it  was  okay  toi, 
"Merry  Christmas"  again;  the  principal  of  P.S.  22  brov  '11 
back  the  Christmas  tree;  Lipton  withdrew  the  ad  i' 
issued  an  apology;  the  I.P.F.W.  chancellor  allowed  u: 
distribute  a  statement  to  theatergoers  registering  our  c  '^Ij 
cerns;  Ted  Turner  apologized  again;  and  eBay  withdrew 
offensive  products.  |'j  j 

In  no  instance  did  we  call  for  censorship,  althoug 
the  objectionable  event  was  paid  for  with  public  fimds 
did  object  to  how  our  tax  monies  were  spent.  Unfortun 
ly,  our  opposition  to  an  unsuccessful  lawsuit  against 
Indian  University-Purdue  University  Fort  Wayne  decii 
to  host  "Corpus  Christi"  was  seen  by  many  area  Christ 
as  "selling  out."  What  they  failed  to  understand  is 
importance  of  the  correct  remedy:  moral  suasion  i  I 
work;  gag  rules  and  censorship  do  not. 

Perhaps  the  most  frustrating  aspect  about  counte: 
anti-Catholicism  is  that  so  much  of  it  emanates  from  w 
educated  elites  (from  across  the  country)  who  prize  t 
conunitment  to  tolerance  and  who  would  never  thin 

J  offending  other  der 


Stain 


Though  your  sins  he  as  sairlct,  they  shall  be  as  ivhite  as  snow. 

-Isaiah  1:18 

We  grabbed  hold  of  goggled  Howard  as  he 
Ran  home  to  his  niotlier.  His  thin,  gangly 
Limbs  were  easy  to  pin  and  we  kicked  him 
Down  in  the  blue  snow  one  afternoon  in 
An  untrod  field,  tar  from  help.  He  didn't  see 
Us.  We  beat  him  till  he  pissed  himself  We 
Packed  his  lenses  with  hard  handftils  of  ice — 
Left  him  blinded  with  snow,  washed  by  the  white. 
I  recall  bloo(,l,  ptipil  black  blots  staining 
Lhe  soft  powder,  and  his  face,  still  straining 
T()  see  me  through  tears,  through  mtiffled  cries — whys. 
Rage,  oh  rage,  how  you  scar  us,  and  baptize. 
And  now,  watching  my  son  cut  throtigh  that  same 
Blank  page,  mv  blurring  scratches  down  Howards  name. 

Michael  Koep 


Ml 
1 


graphic  groups.  Wo 
they  repeatedly  justify 
plays  of  anti-C.atholic 
as  examples  of  practic 
diversity. 

Within  the  chui 
there  is  a  disconn 
between  many  lay 
tholics  and  the  Cathc 
bashing  that  is  targe 
specifically  at  chu 
teachinps,  beliefs 
practices.  Some  lay 
tholics  feel  that  defenc 
,0  the  church  is  the  provi 
t'  of  the  clergy  and  r 
P  gious.  Cdiapter  5  of 
\A'FO  charter  says  i 
^  an  attack  on  one  natio 
i  an  attack  on  all  meiii 

i  nations.  If  lay  (>atho 

a  ■     '    I  ■ 

11  were  to  internalize  ' 

logic  and  appiv  it  to  t 

own  religion,  the  scoi 

'   of  anti-Catholicism  wc 

I  retreat  with  their  effc 

1  he  time  is  past  when 

jiriests,  sisters  and  bn 

ers  in  our  church 

light  this  battle  by  th 

1  selves. 
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luman  Cloningr 


Success  Story  or  a 
mpest  in  a  Petri  Dish 

FHOMAS  A.  SHANNON 


¥ 


ORCKSl  FR,  MASS.,  Illy  home- 
town, has  once  again  become 
the  center  of  bioethical  debate. 
The  Worcester  Foundation  tor 
rimental  Biology  gave  us  the  oral  contra- 
/e  that  helped  spawn  the  sexual  revolution; 
Advanced  Cell  Technology  (A(^T),  under 
eadership  of  its  chief  executive,  Michael 
,  has  continued  the  tradition.  On  Nov.  23 
>t  year,  ACT,  a  private  research  corpora - 
announced  that  it  had  cloned  24  cows  that 
ealthy — a  critical  announcement  because 
■ncerns  about  the  long-term  health  status 
)ned  animals. 

"hen  on  Nov.  25,  ACT  made  two  even 
;  dramatic  announcements:  first,  that  it  had 
ated  22  human  eggs  through  a  chemical 
ess,  thus  generating  a  parthenogenic 
lism;  second,  that  it  used  19  eggs  to  gener- 
loned  human  embryos.  The  purpose  of 
procedures  is  to  obtain  stem  cells  that  will 
;ed  tor  therapeutic  purposes  in  the  individ- 
■om  whom  the  nucleus  or  genetic  informa- 
came.  Eidier  one  of  these  announcements 
self  would  constitute  major  news,  but  both 
ng  together,  particularly  after  the  news  of  the  cloned 
,  constitutes  a  scientific  anil  ethical  blockluister  of  the 
order. 

ly  general  concern  over  the  past  tlecades  has  been  to 
/  the  traditional  wisdom  of  the  Scholastic  philosophers 
e  Middle  Ages,  who  argiied  that  there  should  be  some 
Tuence  among  the  disciplines  of  science,  philosophy 
theology.  Our  knowledge  of  biology  has  clearly  cor- 
:d  many  of  their  formulations,  but  their  instincts  about 
;oherence  ot  knowledge  remains  correct.  Thus  I  have 
npted  to  combine  the  biological  knowledge  that  the 
'  human  embn'o  is  not  intlividuali/,cd  until  about  tvvo 
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weeks  or  so  into  its  developmental  process  with  philosoph- 
ical insights  about  individualization  derived  from  the 
Scholastic  philosopher  and  theologian  John  Duns  Scotus 
(1265-1308).  Then  I  argue  that  until  the  process  of  restric- 
tion is  completed — that  is  to  say,  the  commitment  of  the 
various  cells  of  the  early  embiTO  to  becoming  particular 
body  parts — the  blastocyst  is  not  an  individual.  The  cells  of 
this  early  embryo  are  totipotent  (able  to  become  any  cell  in 
the  body);  and  if  divided,  either  through  twinning  or 
embi-yo  division,  each  part  can  become  a  whole  organism. 
The  organism  can  be  divided  so  that  each  part  can  become 
a  whole. 

Because  individuality  is  a  necessaiy  but  not  sufficient 
element  of  personhood,  the  early  embryo  is  not  a  person. 
1  his  organism  is  living,  has  the  human  genome  and  clearly 
shares  in  what  we  understand  the  human  species  to  be.  But 
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the  hick  ot  incli\  idualitv  is  n  critical  lack  ot  one  oi  the  many 
clcnicnts  that  go  into  pcrsonhood. 

One  moral  concltision  ot  relevance  to  these  latest 
developments  is  that  this  position  is  open  to  the  extraction 
ot  emhrvonic  stem  cells  trom  this  organism  tor  use  in 
research.  I'"\en  thcnigh  that  ])rocess  destroys  the  embiyo, 
this  is  not  murder,  because  there  is  no  individual  moral 
agent  w  ho  can  he  the  subject  of  this  act.  The  act  is  a  pre- 
moral  ilisvalue  that  can  be  justified  in  principle  bv  the  oft- 
setting  moral  value  ot  health  and  cure  ot  disease. 

This  is  not  an  advocacv  argument  for  such  research;  it 
is  rather  an  argument  that  such  research  can  in  principle 
be  justitled.  This  is  not,  ot  course,  the  position  ot  the  U.S. 
(Catholic  bishops  or  ot  most  in  the  pro-life  community.  I 
am  not  attempting  in  this  article  to  prove  mv  case;  I  have 
matle  that  argument  elsewhere.  The  purpose  ot  this  article 
is  to  show  that  even  someone  like  mvself,  who  argues  that 
the  earlv  embr\'o  is  not  a  person,  can  still  have  serious 
reservations  about  human  cloning. 

So  now  we  have  two  new  procedures  to  think  about: 
parthenogenesis  and  human  cloning.  Mammalian  cloning 
burst  onto  the  screen  in  l^^'-*?  with  the  birth  of  Dolly,  the 
cloned  sheep.  Hie  immediate  fear  from  the  Dolly  success, 
ot  course,  was  that  this  technolcjgy  would  eventually  be 
applied  to  humans.  Almost  all  the  scientists  involved  with 
cloning  technologies  said  that  they  were  not  interested  in 
human  cloning,  nor  would  they  participate  in  it.  biitiallv 
"human  cloning"  reterrcd  to  reproductive  cloning — that 
is,  cloning  to  allow  an  intertile  couple  to  have  a  child. 

Now  we  are  hearing  ot  what  is  called  therapeutic 
cloning,  the  cloning  of  a  human  genetic  embiyonic  twin  in 
order  that  stem  cells  ina\-  be  extracted  from  this  embrycj  to 
generate  cells  to  treat  a  disease  attlicting  the  donor  ot  the 
nucleus.  The  ditterence  in  the  two  procedures  is  that, 
unlike  reproductive  cloning,  an  embn'o  cloned  t(jr  so- 
called  therapeutic  purposes  will  not  develop  beyond  the 
blastocyst  stage,  but  will  be  destro\eil  in  the  process  ot 
removing  its  stem  cells. 

It  in  |irinci|)le  1  have  argued  that  such  an  organism  is 
not  indiv  idualized  and  is  not  a  person,  can  I  then  consis- 
lentlv  argue  that  therapeutic  cloning  should  be  prohibit- 
ed- III  princi])le,  no,  because  I  do  not  think  research  to 
establish  cloning  either  tor  reproductive  or  medical  pur- 
poses violates  the  rights  ol  a  human  person.  In  practice, 
ves,  because  ot  all  the  problems  currently  associated  with 
thera|)eiitic  cl< )iiing. 

I  begin  with  some  general  comments,  first,  a  word 
about  nomenclature.  I  would  preter  "medical  cloning"  to 
the  term  "therapeutic  cloning."  The  process  ot  cloning  is 
not  in  itsell  therapeutic  antl  it  is  certainlv  not  therapeutic 
tor  the  clone,  because  its  stem  cells  will  be  extracted  and 
that  process  will  destroy  it.  The  cloning  is  not  done  to 


benefit  the  clone  but  to  benefit  the  donor. 

Second,  pertecting  the  technology  of  scientific  or  m 
ical  cloning  is  implicitly  to  perfect  the  technology 
increase  the  likelihood  of  its  being  used  in  fertility  clir 
V\^en  all  other  methods  have  failed,  there  will  now  be 
other  method  lett  to  tr\' — cloning.  And  since  these  clii 
are  loosely  regulated  and  are  essentially  private,  there  i 
be  fewer  restrictions  on  attempts  to  reproduce  thro 
cloning. 

Third,  no  tederal  UKjnev  can  be  used  to  try  to  cloi 
human  being,  and  the  U.S.  H(uise  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  prohibiting  such  cloning.  But  are  th 
restrictions  only  on  reproductive  cloning,  or  do  t 
include  scientific  or  medical  cloning?  Is  cloning  sin 
cloning,  or  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  applicat 
valid — and  can  legislation  retlect  this  distinction? 

THESE  PROBLEMS,  HOWEVER,  ARE  ONLY  THE  TIP  of  the  iceberg.  ' 

real  challenge  here  is  drawing  up  ethical  standards 
human  cloning,  given  the  presupposition  that  the  e 
embr\'o  is  a  not  a  person.  \n  short,  is  it  ethical  to  cloi 
blastocyst  tor  medical  purposes? 

Let  me  first  propose  a  few  possible  analogies  to  I 
set  up  the  ethical  problems.  One  analog)'  to  this  preil 
ment  might  be  the  practice  ot  using  in  vitro  fertilizatio 
combination  with  pre-implantation  genetic  diagnosi 
order  to  produce  a  child  who  will  be  a  guaranteed  bl 
donor  for  a  sibling  suffering  from  a  fatal  disease.  Bl 
can  be  taken  from  the  umbilical  cord  and  used  for 
therapy,  so  the  procedure  is  risk-free. 

I  have  argued  that  this  is  producing  a  child  explicit! 
a  means  to  an  end  and  should  not  be  done.  What  I 
morally  pioblematic  is  the  generating  ot  a  child  for  a 
ticular  purpose — in  tact,  custom-designing  a  chili 
ensure  that  he  or  she  will  be  a  match  for  the  purpos 
donation.  I'hc  difference  between  this  process  and  m 
cal  cloning  is  that  the  blastocyst  is,  from  my  perspec 
not  a  person,  nor  was  it  ever  intended  to  be. 

Another  analogv  might  be  the  tollowing  traditii 
cloning  scenario:  1  need  a  new  kidnev',  so  I  genera 
clone,  and  when  the  kidney  is  ot  suftlcient  size,  I  take  i ' 
addition  to  the  fact  that  I  might  be  dead  before  the  c^ 
can  be  gestated  antl  the  kidney  matures  to  the  pr( 
stage,  1  woultl  have  to  take  the  organ  trom  a  persoi 
strong  assumption  ot  this  position  seems  to  be  that  sin 
is  a  clone,  I  could  do  with  it  as  I  want.  But  this  ignores! 
tact  that  the  grown  clone  is  a  person  and  has  rights,  or' 
w  hich  would  be  bodiU'  integrit}-.  Again,  and  by  contras ' 
the  meilical  cloning  scenario,  the  cells  are  not  taken  t' 
an  individual,  much  less  trom  a  [lerson.  i 

A  third  analogy  might  be  the  case  in  which  1  givf 
blood  to  be  used  for  transtusions  during  surgery  : 
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(  led  on  inc.  The  dittcrciicc  here  is  th;it  none  ot  the 
ponents  of  the  hlooil  taken  tor  donation  ai-e  the 
\alcnt  ot  the  l)lastoc\sr.  Additionaliv,  l)lood  is  a 
I  wahle  product  ot  the  body,  and  some  i)l()od  h)ss  is 
I  ;niticant.  ^'ct  tliis  case  does  show  that  we  can  use 
I  e  of  our  own  body  parts  to  benefit  oin  selves.  One 
1  It  think  of  one's  genetic  information  as  a  body  jiart, 
)  ihe  problem  here  is  that  this  body  i)art  needs  to  l)e 
■I  hined  with  an  enucleated  donor  egg  and  then  stimu- 
;  I  to  become  more  than  genetic  information.  Thus 
I  ■  three  analogies  hick  a  critical  component  that  might 
1  c  them  useful  in  this  analysis. 

\'hat  seems  to  be  of  moral  significance  is  the  explicit 
i;  ration  of  the  essence  of  human  nature  (though  not, 
)  iiv  definition,  a  person)  to  cure  the  donor  ot  the 
1  eus,  the  source  of  the  genetic  information.  \A^ithin 
1  )hilosophical  perspecti\'e,  as  I  have  indicated,  what  we 
\  111  be  generating  at  this  point  would  be  a  human 
1  re.  We  would  not  yet  have  a  person,  though  we 
\  111  indeed  have  the  biological  substrate  that  is  a  neces- 
but  not  sufficient  ground  tor  a  person.  I  do  not  think 
I  abandoning  my  philosophical  perspective  is  warrant- 
.'I  Hit  I  am  morally  uncomfortable  with  these  develop- 
1  ts.  We  are  proceeding  very  rapidly  into  uncharted 
^  rs,  and  caution  and  public  scrutiny  are  warranted. 
Let  me  offer  several  sets  of  arguments  here — first,  on 

i  ]uestion  of  the  moral  standing  of  the  embryo.  I  devel- 
)  1  my  position  about  the  early  embryo  as  an  attempt  to 
1  irate  modern  embryology  and  ethics.  I  did  not  do  it 
:<  istify  a  particular  research  protocol.  Second,  I  see  no 

>n  to  revise  my  ethical  understanding  of  the  embiyo 
1  le  light  of  new  scientific  discoveries.  The  position 

ii  Is  or  falls  on  its  merits,  not  on  its  potential  applica- 
:i  1.  Third,  the  fact  that  m\'  understanding  of  the  moral 
)'  IS  of  the  embiyo  could  be  used  to  justify'  research  pro- 
u  Is  including  obtaining  stem  cells  from  frozen,  donat- 
;  inbryos  and  medical  cloning  does  not  in  itself  consti- 

a  mandate  to  conduct  such  research.  That  is  a 
1  ate  issue  and  needs  much  more  ethical  evaluation. 
\  second  set  of  arguments  has  to  do  with  the  research 
ii  t.  In  that  research,  many  embryos  were  cloned,  but 
I    all  died,  and  they  died  before  stem  cells  could  be 
P  luced.  The  eggs  chemically  stimulated  to  divide  all 
(1    before  a  single  cell  division.  Can  such  experiments 
I   illed  successftil,  or  at  least  successful  enough  for  pub- 
II )n?  Wliile  this  is  mainly  a  question  for  the  scientific 
I  ts  to  determine — several  have  said  the  research  was 
■  uccessful — the  results  do  show  that  cloning  is  at  best 
\  inexact  science  and  that  there  are  many  problems 
unknown  elements  inxolved  in  it.  Even  if  the  goal  of 
research  is  the  production  not  of  a  human  being  but 
cm  cells,  much  caution  is  needed  as  the  experiments 


are  dexeloped,  particularly  since  cells  from  such  embryos 
will  l)e  im[)lanted  in  humans.  'I  he  conclusion  here  may  be 
simply  that  we  are  really  at  too  early  a  stage  of  the 
research  to  ilraw  any  meaningful  ethical  inferences. 

A  third  set  of  concerns  has  to  do  w  ith  public  policy 
issues.  First,  should  we  continue  to  practice  high-tech 
rescue  medicine,  or  should  we  begin  thinking  about  allo- 
cating money  to  other  preventative  health  care  needs? 
Should  our  model  of  medicine  continue  to  be  what  it  has 
been  for  several  decades,  or  should  we  begin  to  rethink 
that  model  in  terms  of  prevention?  Second,  how  do  we 
set  priorities  for  research?  We  ol)viously  cannot  fund  all 
possible  research  proposals.  The  current  method  of  allo- 
cating resources  according  to  which  proposal  has  the  best 
spokesperson  or  lobbying  group  is  no  longer  viable, 
rhird,  also  in  terms  of  public  policy,  will  ACH,  by  going 
so  far  so  fast,  generate  so  much  negative  publicity  that 
restrictive  legislation  will  be  enacted  that  will  halt  all 
research?  This  would  not  be  helpful  h)r  the  biotech  com- 
munity in  general,  but  it  might  occur,  hi  fact,  the  ACT 
research  has  already  drawn  negative  comments  from 
President  Bush  and  members  of  Congress.  Fourth,  those 
two  announcements  last  November  may  create  unrealistic 
expectations  on  the  part  of  the  ill.  Those  announcements, 
scientifically  interesting  as  they  may  have  been,  report 
only  a  few  experiments  and  are  only  early  steps  in  a  veiy 
lengthy  process  of  developing  a  therapy.  A  cure  for  dia- 
betes or  Parkinson's  disease  is  not  around  the  corner. 

I  conclude  that  although  my  position — that  the  early 
embryo  is  not  a  person — would  in  principle  permit 
research  for  medical  cloning,  such  research  is  premature 
at  this  time  for  the  reasons  suggested  above.  This  is  an 
area  of  research  that  is  going  off  in  a  veiy  particular  direc- 
tion and  includes  many  presuppositions  about  health  and 
health  policy,  just  as  embiyonic  stem  cell  therapy  does. 
Also,  the  method  itself  is  not  yet  perfected.  Wliile  the 
moral  standing  of  the  blastocyst  is  surely  an  important 
consideration  in  the  ethical  evaluation  of  this  research,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  only  criterion  to  be  applied  in  the  eth- 
ical analysis  of  this  research. 

THE  ISSUE  IS  FURTHER  COMPLICATED  by  the  question  of 

parthenogenesis — conception  without  fertilization.  We 
have  known  since  Dolly  that  mammalian  life  can  begin 
without  fertilization.  That  is  mind-bending  enough.  But 
now  we  ha\  e  the  case  of  a  human  egg  that  has  been  chemi- 
call\  stimulated  into  dividing:  no  cloning,  no  new  genetic 
information  from  the  donor  nucleus — just  an  egg  that 
begins  to  divide.  Depending  on  what  happens  within  this 
egg,  we  may  have  some  new  questions  about  human  ori- 
gins to  consider.  What  do  we  call  this  organism?  Since  the 
egg  has  but  23  chromosomes,  and  it  takes  46  to  make  a 
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human  being,  what  do  we  have  here?  CajuIcI  such  an  organ- 
ism devel(j[)  l)eyond  more  than  a  tew  cell  divisions? 

This  process  of  |)arthenogenic  cell  division  really 
stretches  the  categories,  if  it  does  not  in  fact  break  them 
down  entirely.  If  this  organism  has  only  23  chromosomes 
and  can  therefore  be  said  not  to  present  the  case  of  a 
human  genome,  then  its  use  would  not  create  a  proi)lem 
associated  with  the  moral  categorv  of  personhood.  This 
ma\  be  a  safer  way  to  go  morally  and  is  in  fact  why  that 
research  initiative  was  undertaken.  But  without  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Y  chromosome,  will  therapies  based  on  cells 
from  a  [)artheongenically  generated  organism  be  applica- 
ble to  males,  or  will  such  research  be  useful  for  women 
only?  Cjiven  that  most  research  has  been  predicated  upon 
male  physiology,  many  might  argue  that  turnabout  is  only 
fail'  play!  But  the  critical  issue  here  is  how  to  thmk  of  such 
an  organism,  if  in  fact  it  has  1^  chromosomes  but  is  divid- 
ing ami  developing.  This  demands  much  more  thought 
and  research. 

Research  using  human  embryonic  material  is  proceed- 
ing faster  than  anyone  would  have  predicted  even  two 
years  ago.  It  is  proceeding  so  fast,  in  fact,  that  we  do  not 
have  time  to  comprehend  the  implications.  And  it  is  pro- 
ceeding so  fast  that  the  expectations  it  generates  might  in 
fact  [)revent  a  careful  analysis  of  those  implications.  This 
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in  itself  is  an  argument  for  some  sort  of  jiublic  oversi  t 
of  all  research  involving  human  genetic  material. 

ACL,  as  noted  above,  is  a  private  corporation,  wh 
research,  including  the  recruitment  of  women  willing  to 
their  eggs,  is  subsidized  by  private  funds.  Thus  it  is  in 
pendent  of  all  public  scrutiny.  But  I  do  not  think  we  can 
longer  afford  in  this  area  the  Luxury  of  such  a  legislai 
divide  between  public  and  private  funding.  Granted  t 
secrecy  is  important  for  competitive  reas(jns,  and  gran 
that  many  of  these  companies,  inckuling  ACT,  have  d 
own  ethics  committees,  nonetheless  modest  oversigh 
such  research  will  not  end  it. 

I  he  oldest  question  in  bioethics  is:  should  we  do  ev( 
thing  that  we  can  do?  7  his  may  be  an  instance  where  we 
moving  too  fast  and  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  impl 
tions  of  die  research.  And  that  may  suggest  extreme  cau 
or  even  a  moratorium  similar  to  the  one  on  the  technol 
of  recombinant  DNA  until  its  safet}'  could  be  establisl 
Lhis  research  is  being  done  in  die  name  of  healdi  and  ( 
ing  disease,  and  who  could  be  against  that? 

But  we  do  know  that  research  conies  at  a  price,  and 
may  be  approaching  a  situation  in  which  we  can  estin 
the  price  of  everything — including  human  health — 
ignore  the  values  that  may  be  comprcjmised  to  pay 
price. 
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lie  Wrong  Targets 

he  Rise  and 


ecline  of 
dian  Terrorism 

DESMOND  O'CiRADV 

mr-  ANY   OF  THE  Italian 
/I    political  extremists  who 
Vl  I    spread  death  and  terror  in 
If  JL  the  1970's  and  SO's  have 
reintegrated  into  society'.  Indeed, 

•  relatives  of  their  victims  claim  that 
ty  has  shown  more  concern  for  the 
rrorists  than  for  them.  Occasional 
)hlets  and  one  killing  in  1999  are  the 
evidence  that  terrorists  sui-vive;  hut 
jse  terrorism  has  become  a  world- 
threat,  it  is  worth  asking  why  it 

ged  in  Italy,  how  it  was  beaten  and  what  were  its  con- 
duces. 

he  kidnapping  in  1978  of  Aldo  Moro,  who  had  been 

•  times  prime  minister,  culminated  years  of  terrorism. 
)  was  more  adept  at  inventing  formulas — like  "parallel 
ergences,"  to  reconcile  verbally  political  groupings 
remained  incompatible — than  he  was  at  vigorously 
ling  governmental  programs.  In  other  words,  he  was 
r  as  secretary  of  the  ruling  (christian  Democrat  Party 
as  prime  minister.  Although  this  gentle,  melancholy 
herner  was  personally  honest,  like  many  Italian  politi- 
i  he  had  a  Signor  Fix-It  collaborator  who  ensured 
s  were  available  for  Moro's  faction  of  the  Christian 
locrat  party.  Few  questions  were  asked  about  their 
:e.  As  a  university  law  professor  in  Rome,  he  was  liked 
respected,  but  his  governmental  policies  were  contro- 
al.  Admirers  saw  him  as  farsightecl;  critics  complained 
he  would  negotiate  with  the  tlevil. 

n  1962  he  had  convinced  his  part)'  to  collaborate  with 
I  >ocialists,  which  led  to  a  series  of  center-left  govern- 
I  ts.  But  the  Communists'  good  electoral  performance 
^78  forced  him  to  go  further.  Under  his  auspices,  a 
)rity  C^hristian  Democrat  government  was  formed  with 
amentary  support  from  Communists,  Socialists,  Social 

ilOND  O'GRADY's  latest  book  is  Beyond  the  Empire 
'  .sroad). 


Democrats  and  Republicans.  He  ccjnsidered  this  the  only 
way  Christian  Democrats  could  maintain  their  central  role. 
He  was  to  make  a  parliamentary  speech  justifying  the 
(christian  Democrat-Communist  agreement  the  morning 
he  was  kidnapped  and  his  five-man  escort  killed.  After 
being  held  in  a  secret  "peoples  prison"  in  a  Roman  apart- 
ment for  56  days,  he  was  shot  arountl  the  heart.  His  corpse 
was  left  in  the  trunk  of  a  Renault  parked  near  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Communist  and  Christian  Democrat  par- 
ties. 

For  the  Red  Brigades  who  killed  Moro,  a  Communist- 
Christian  Democrat  agreement  represented  a  Communist 
sellout.  The  kidnapping  arrested  the  drift  towards  an 
alliance,  but  the  terrorists  aimed  at  more,  tning  to  black- 
mail the  government  into  releasing  1 3  imprisoned  terror- 
ists in  exchange  for  iMoro.  They  wanted  recognition  as  an 
"armed"  party.  They  despised  Italian  institutions  as  spine- 
less, but,  despite  discord  among  its  components,  the  gov- 
ernment neither  succumbed  nor  s})lit. 

I  he  kidnapping  of  Moro  and  his  sutisequent  trial  at  the 
hands  of  the  lirigadists  were  in  part  a  response  to  the  trial 
in  Turin  in  1976  of  Renato  (au-cIo,  the  Red  Brigades' 
founder,  and  48  other  brigadists.  The  brigadists  temporari- 
ly stopped  the  trial  by  killing  the  president  oi  the  Turin  bar 
association,  Fulvio  Croce.  Understandably,  dozens  of  citi- 
zens then  refused  jury  duty,  for  the  implication  was  that  the 
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l)i"ig;Klists  would  kill  an\-  linv\er,  m 
tratf  or  juror  who  dared  judge  the 
appointed  representatives  of  the  pr 
tariat.  F.ventually,  however,  all  T\\ 
lawyers  made  themselves  availabl 
judge  refused  to  he  intimidated  and,  i 
signiticant  ot  all,  jun-  members  were 
pared  to  risk  their  lives  h\'  sitting  in  ji^ 
ment  on  the  brigadists,  who  were  eve 
allv  convicted. 

The  brigadists  intended  .\ldo  AL 
trial  to  i)e  an  e.xample  of  proletarian 
tice  in  contrast  to  the  'I'urin  courts  "i 
dic-class  justice."  When  the  governn 
rejected  their  demands,  the  terroi 
might  still  have  released  Aloro.  A' 
himself  argued  in  the  unsuccessful  ] 
he  matle  for  negotiations  in  letters  he 
while  in  capti\it\',  once  back  in  Pa 
ment  he  could  have  l)een  an  enibari 
ment  to  his  colleagues.  Instead 
brigadists  killed  him.  This  caused  dis 
in  theii'  ranks. 

More  important,  the  Aloro  e.x) 
was  a  hard  act  to  follov\.  The  svmbt 
the  (Christian  Democrats  and  ti 
regime  had  been  destro\ed  witf 
achieving  anything  in  exchange.  Fori 
terrorists,  their  exploit  turned  out  ti 
like  punching  a  mountl  of  whip, 
cream.  It  left  them  in  an  impasse.  Eve 
Aloros  Inillet-ridden  body  was  foun 
was  clear  that  the  terrorists  would 
prevail. 

How  hail  terrorism  actjuired  suchji 
ulence?  Italy  was  a  chronic  case  of  pc^ti 
cal  stagflation:  an  inflation  of  short-1 
governments  and  a  pervasive  sens 
stagnation.  There  had  been  a  seric 
coalitions  but  never  a  real  choice  bet\  ^ 
altcrnatix es.  Fhe  (Christian  Democ 
alwa\s  l  uk'd  with  various  partner 
none. 

Because  the  (Communist  and  i 
Fascist  parties  were  not  considt 
acceptable  in  government,  about  a  t : 
ot  all  xoters  were  ne\er  represei-. 
theie.  I  he  Clomnumists  advocated 
struggle  l)ut  also  aimed  at  a  coaliL 
with  the  (diristian  Democrats.  A.sth 
C^ommunists   edged   tow  artl   sf  i 
democrac\,  some  frustrated  true  be-'^ 
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cciclcd  to  net  on  the  rcvolutionai  \  i  hctoric. 
Rightist  extremists  also  had  a  re\  ohitionar\  reference 
;:  the  violence  that  had  facilitated  Alussolinis  access  to 
r.  Liitially,  leftist  opinion  attributed  all  x  iolence  to  the 
I'ascists  and  later  tried  to  justih'  leftist  \  iolence  as  a 
Mise  to  tliat  of  the  right,  hi  a  sense,  leftist  and  rightist 
mists  were  continuing  the  civil  strife  that  ensued  after 
switched  sides  during  World  War  II.  But  in  another 
.  diev  were  united  in  an  onslaught  on  parliamentaiT 
icracy.  They  v\  ere  presented  as  die  opposite  ends  of  the 
mm,  but  die  ftirther  the\'  vv  ent,  the  closer  the\'  came, 
because  of  ratlical  chic,  initially  many  regarded  the  ter- 
is  as  Robin  Hoods  who  were  exacting  rough  justice; 
•\en  when  terrorist  brutalitv'  was  patent,  some  washed 
hands  of  the  issue,  professing  themselves  "neither 
the  state  nor  the  terrorists." 

,  demagogic  reform  had  opened  universities  to  all 
)ut  providing  adequate  facilities.  In  education,  political 
ria  prevailed.  Universit}'  students  insisted  on  group 
jxaniinations,  in  which  they  decided  the  grades.  Some 
cal  smdents  even  refused  to  discuss  gout  during  exam- 
ins,  regarding  it  as  "an  aftliction  of  the  affluent."  Sec- 
ry  school  students  would  interrupt  lessons  for  political 
ings  in  which  the  most  ideological  prevailed.  At  all 
^  cunning  teachers  allied  themselves  widi  overbearing 
•nts. 

[any  who  were  taught  that  all  social  structures  were 
ly  conduits  for  institutionalized  violence  considered  it 
iable  to  overturn  them  by  greater 
nee.  Some  sociology  graduates,  in 
cular,  believed  they  had  found  out 
to  smash  a  society  that  had  hood- 
ed them  by  providing  useless 
■es.  There  were  a  few  hundred  full- 
terrorists,  but  thousands  more  sym- 
zers  engaged  in  minor  lawbreaking 
1  as  "proletarian  appropriation,"  to 
heir  sociologese  for  stealing  from 
s),  spread  terrorist  propaganda  and 
Jed  through  cities  wielding  iron 
giving  a  gun  signal  salute,  overturn- 
ind  burning  cars  and  complaining 
hile  against  bmtal  police  repression, 
c  distinctions  were  made  to  justify 
rism:  its  practitioners  were  "assas- 
l)ut  not  criminals,"  "not  terrorists 
nerely  using  violence  for  political 


telecommunications  com[ian\.  I  hev  hauled  him  into  a  \  an, 
|ihot<)gra|)lied  him  with  a  gun  pressed  against  his  cheek, 
subjected  him  to  a  "peoples  trial"  and  then  released  him. 
The  whole  operation  took  20  minutes.  The  photograph 
they  took  of  Macchiarini  had  in  the  background  a  banner 
with  a  [l\e-pointed  star,  which,  newspaper  readers  were 
informed,  was  the  symbol  of  the  Red  Brigades.  It  was  a 
great  coup  at  a  time  when  several  nascent  extremist  groups 
were  compedng  for  adherents. 

The  leftist  extremists'  aim  was  to  "strike  one  to  educate 
a  hundred."  For  each  person  thev  hunted  down,  trapped 
running  tor  shelter  and  kneecapped  or  killed,  scores  more 
were  "educated"  by  threats  that  they  would  receive  the 
same  treatment.  One  of  their  allied  radio  stations,  "Sher- 
wood" of  Padua  (the  name  shows  the  founders  thought  of 
themselves  as  Robin  Hoods),  broadcast  veiled  threats 
against  uncooperative  university  lecturers,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  death  sentences  spray-painted  on  walls.  The  first 
few  on  the  lists  were  shot;  some  of  the  remainder  did  not 
sleep  at  home  for  \X'ars. 

I  lived  at  die  time,  as  I  still  do,  outside  walled  Rome  in 
one  of  a  cluster  of  apartments  occupied  by  many  Italian 
journalists,  who  are  among  the  world's  best  paid.  Some 
who  were  leftists  maintained  a  resentment  against  a  society 
whose  comforts  they  enjo)'ed;  their  children  were  prolific 
writers  of  terrorist  graftiti.  One  such  neighbor  was  the  first 
journalist  to  be  killed  by  terrorists.  The  shock  made  his 
left-wing  extremist  son  change  his  oudook. 


1  1972  five  members  of  the  Red 
ides,  which  had  been  founded  three 
earlier,  seized  Idalgo  Macchiarini, 
irector  of  the  Milanese  Sit-Sieniens 


without  guile 


'Hiivc  yon  been  messing  around  ivitb  nltciiuitive 
niediciiie,  Mr.  U  lrtler' 
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\\\  ■^.un  u.ib  anractcd  In  the  ( Ajiuniuni>t->  v.hilc  m  ^cc- 
ijiidarx  sLh<j<j|.  but  .ittci  attcndinsi  a  l(jcal  C.onimuinst 
liranch  nicctint;.  he  ccjiicludcd  that  the}  iiiteiidcd  tu  cxpluit 
■^tudcJlt^.  \1\  daui^htcr  was  attracted  h\  the  neo-I-ascists. 
l  ortunateK  she  saw.  lust  in  nnie.  that  what  seemed  iiierel} 
an  extiuilii  ^aine  euuld  be  lethal.  Some  ut  her  sehcKjimates 
uere  not  so  fortunate.  (.)ne  in\ohed  ir.  ritiht-uin<i  terror- 
ism was  (.]uesti(jned  tor  hours  b\  p(jlice  betcjre  being 
released.  >)hord\  arterward.  as  he  uas  getting  int(.»  his  car. 
he  \'.as  called  b)  name  and.  uhen  he  turned,  uas  shot 
thnjueh  the  t(jrehead  b\  a  telkm  extremist.  wh(j  suspected 
he  had  ratted.  Lctnst  terrorists  shot  in  the  back  ot  the  neck 
a  distant  relatue  of  mine  culpable  of  designing  modern 
prisons.  V.  hich.  m  the  assailants'  (jpinion.  prolonged  an 
uniust  s\  stein  b\  amchoratinH  it.  I  he  bullet  lodged  so  near 
the  brain  that  he  suffered  herce  headaches  for  the  next  20 
}  ears. 

lerronsm  v. as  a  rising  tide,  lapping  slogan-daubed 
hfjuses.  But  V,  hile  leftist  terrorism  was  didacnc.  aimed  at 
selected  cateLtories.  such  as  magistrates.  )ournaiists.  prison 
officials,  police  and  industrialists,  right-uing  terrorism 
spread  tear  indiscriminately.  It  aimed  at  the  gut  rather  than 
the  head.  Its  preferred  method  was  bombs  in  crowded 
places  such  as  bank  squares  or  the  BtjkjiiTia  railvsa}'  stanon. 
where      people  were  killed  in  an  explosion. 

Manv  terrori'«ts  seeni  to  have  brainwashed  themselves 


n 
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b\  rehearsint^  sloirans  about  the  ills  of  societ}'.  Then 
became  immersed  in  hairsplitting  debates  about  diffi| 
"moral"  decisions,  but  within  a  context  where  everyt 
was  justified  it  politically  useful.  This  was  evident  in' 
gobbled)  gook  the)  spoke  when  tried.  They  had  the  g: 
est  difficult)  in  calling  a  spade  a  spade  or  a  killintj  a  kill 
rather,  it  was  "expressinsj  \iolence. " 

Before  becoming  full-time  terrorists.  the\  were  blc 
ed  b\  pardcipanon  in  a  shooting  or  amied  robber\-  use 
obtain  funds.  Their  victims  were  considered  s\Tnbol 
the  enemy,  but  the  shock  of  passing  from  theor\'  to  ac 
lolted  some  terrorists  out  of  their  word-prison.  T 
humanit}  stirred,  and  they  realized  they  were  killing 
s}  inbols  but  people. 

But  once  blooded,  many  were  trapped,  because 
were  in  danger  of  death  if  they  betrayed  the  group.  S 
condemned  terrorists  confesse  '  "  :  being  in  a 
rather  than  a  verbal  prison,  freec  :.  ...c  "hell"  of  gr( 
w  here  personal  rivalries  w  ere  indisringnishable  from  q 
rels  about  ideological  nuances. 

The  brigadists  compared  themselves  to  w  arame  n 
tance  heroes,  but  as  their  killings  produced  no  results 
the  state  i^radualK'  sained  efficiency  in  identify'ing  ^w^-- 
morale  sagged. 

C(;urage  like  that  shown  by  those  who  tried  the 
Brit^ades  m  Turin  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  terror 
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,  I  the  inertia  of  many  seeking  a  state  job,  who  enrolled 

1  ■  pohce  even  though  they  were  terrorist  targets.  The 

.  ual  social  reintegration  of  terrorists  was  aided  by  the 

I  cncss  they  received  from  many  relatives  of  victims.  A 

(  )le  case  was  that  of  the  fainilv  of  the  prominent 
)lic  Vlttorio  Bachelet,  a  law  professor  who  was  assas- 

I  d  at  La  Sapienza  University  in  Rome.  His  Jesuit 

r  ler,  Adolfo,  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  aiding 

n  soned  terrorists,  including  the  assassins  of  his  broth- 

.  terrorist  morale  declined,  some  became  police 
it  ners  or  state  witnesses — a  new  figure  in  the  Italian 
ic  al  system.  They  were  to  prove  useful  also  in  combat- 
i|  le  Mafia,  although  the  law  about  them  was  subse- 
u  ly  found  to  have  serious  shortcomings. 

lother  judicial  effect  of  the  fight  against  terrorism 
hat  although  Italy  did  not  become  a  police  state, 
:ful  repressive  measures  were  accepted.  In  1979  a 
nunist  magistrate  of  Padua  imprisoned  a  large  group, 
linked  to  Sherwood  Radio,  on  charges  that  included 
vement  in  the  killing  of  Aldo  Moro.  The  most 
inent  of  the  several  university  lectxirers  included  was 
olitical  science  professor  Toni  Negri,  later  con- 
ed to  30  years  imprisonment  and  recently  co-author 
best-seller  Ernpire  (Harvard  University  Press,  2001). 
of  the  charges  could  not  be  proven,  but  key  ideo- 


logues who,  at  the  least,  created  a  favorable  climate  for 
terrorism  were  temporarily  put  out  of  action. 

This  risky  method  (I-know-they-are-guilty-evcn- 
though-I-cannot-prove  it)  was  used  in  the  1990's  against 
politicians  and  businessmen  suspected  of  corruption. 
Thrown  into  prison  before  trial  on  the  grounds  that  oth- 
erwise they  could  flee  or  tamper  with  evidence,  they  were 
released  only  when  they  disclosed  information,  usually 
against  others.  It  broke  the  bonds  among  the  corrupt  but 
also  brought  a  backlash  against  the  magistrature  when 
some  of  the  imprisoned  committed  suicide.  Such  draconi- 
an  methods  point  to  the  shortcomings  of  a  cumbersome 
investigative  and  judicial  system. 

The  years  of  terrorism  flushed  out  extremists  from  the 
far  left  and  far  right  parties  who  dissociated  themselves 
from  it.  But  the  Christian  Democrat-Socialist-led  coali- 
tions went  on  a  spending  spree  after  the  defeat  of  terror- 
ism as  if  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  ter- 
rorists could  not  shake  the  regime,  nothing  could. 

It  needed  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  an  economic  crisis 
and  exposure  of  corruption  in  the  Christian  Democrat- 
Socialist  parties  before  the  ex-Communist  and  ex-neo  Fas- 
cist parties  were  able  to  enter  governments  and  alternation 
in  power  finally  became  possible.  As  my  car  mechanic 
commented  when  terrorism  faded,  "The  Red  Brigades' 
mistake  was  to  kill  the  wrong  people."  0 
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faith  in  focus 


Mothering  Dominican  Style 

W   !  it 


BY  NYLDA  DIEPPA-ALDARONDO 

Al!(  )L   I     I  I     \  I  ARS  A(,(), 

when  in\  H\e  children  were 
l)er\\een  ihe  ;iges  of  ani_l  IS,  I 
li.ul  my  first  opjjorruniu'  to  go 
with  hush;iinl  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  a  metlical  mission.  It  was  a  lit- 
tle scaiA'  to  leave  the  chiKlren,  hecatise  we 
woiikl  he  incomnumicaclo  for  a  while.  W'e 
also  knew  there  was  some  personal  risk 
in\(il\eil.  There  was  a  chance  ot  exposure 
to  illnesses  that  are  not  usiralK  a  danger  in 
die  L  nited  States.  W'e  would  have  to  adapt 
to  no  running  water,  elecnnciU'  or  indoor 
plinnhing,  and  the  true  hazards  ot  oiu" 
aiKenture  we  could  not  then  hithoni.  But 
v\  e  hati  trax'eled  regularly  most  ot  our  mar- 
ried lite,  ami  I  had  adjusted  w  ell  to  entrust- 
ing our  chiklren  to  n\\  mother's  efficient 
cai'e  tor  a  tew  da\  s  at  a  rime. 

L'|ion  our  arnv  al  at  die  village  of  Juan 
de  I  leirera,  much  closer  in  man\'  wa\  s  to 
the  poorest  part  of  Haiti  than  to  tourist\- 
La  Romana  or  historical  and  powerful 
Santo  Domingo,  v\e  were  immediateK 
greeted  In  the  tow nspeo[)le.  Kach  mission- 
er  or  couple  had  been  assigned  to  become 
a  member  ot  a  tamiK  for  a  week.  \  mem- 
bei'  ot  our  new  family  met  us  in  h'ont  (jf 
the  (Catholic  church  with  a  kiss,  graiibed 
oui'  dusU'  belongings  with  a  wiile  grin  and 
bade  us  m  S|)anish  and  sign  language  to 
follow  him  home.  Our  hearts  beat  fast  as 
we  saiil  goiid-i)ye  for  the  night  to  the  rest 
of  our  group  and  walkeil  the  dusty,  rutted 
roads  and  paths  to  begin  our  new  li\  es. 

As  luck  would  ha\e  it.  we  were 
assigned  to  one  of  the  best  homes  in  the 
village.  Solid  and  brighrh  painted,  it  had 
concrete  lloors,  a  tiny  baicon\  and  a  tin 
root.  A  bare  bulb  hanging  ti-om  the  living 
rodin  i>irters  glowed  on  occasion,  perhaps 
when  someone  in  the  "capital"  reinem- 
l)eretl  the  poor  souls  ot  this  town  and  felt 


NYLDA  DIEPPA-ALDARONDO,  who  has  3  mas- 
ter's degree  in  pastoral  studies  from  Loy- 
ola University.  New  Orleans,  is  currently 
pursuing  a  doctorate  in  cross-cultural  theol- 
ogy at  the  Union  Institute  of  Cincinnati. 


u[)  to  sharing  a  tew  kilowatts  v\ith  them. 
The  oudiouse  was  spacious,  w  ell  built  aiul 
very  clean.  I  here  were  two  bedrooms,  a 
tiny  kitchen  widi  a  wood  stove  anil  a  sink 
v\ithout  running  water  facing  a  window 
that  openeel  to  the  tlirt  \ai\l  and  the  neigh- 
bors' house  a  couple  ot  yards  awa\.  The 
living/dining  room,  simpK  ilecorated  with 
old  black-and-white  familv  |)ictures  ami 
unpretentious  furniture  that  sparkled 
clean,  stood  proiully  in  the  midtlle  of  the 
little  house.  W  e  slept  in  the  front  bed- 
room, and  the  rest  of  the  familv,  perhaps 
up  to  five  or  six  ot  them,  sle[)t  m  the  back 
room. 

This  house  belonged  to  a  middle-aged 
widow,  the  mother  ot  tour  grown  chiklren 
and  a  teacher  at  the  local  school.  Her 
em[)lo\inent  allow  ed  her  to  live  in  relativ  e 
luxun'  and  raise  a  couple  of  the  neighbor- 
ing children,  who  kept  her  company  w  hile 


her  (.laughters  were  awa_\  at  college 
husband  had  passed  away  unexpec 
from  a  heart  attack  almost  five  ) 
before.  She  still  dressed  in  black  and  v 
not  allow  her  daughters  to  cut  their 
go  to  parties  or  ilance  out  of  respect  fc 
deceasetl.  Tor  the  occasion  of  the  mtic 
mission,  her  two  older  daughters  had  ^ 
to  Juan  de  Herrera  to  help  with  lot; 
and  hos])italitv. 

1  he  rooster's  crow  the  next  mo: 
threw  me  back  to  mv  childhood  davs  ic 
I  V  isited  my  tlad's  aunt  on  a  cofiee  fan  i 
L  tuado,  Puerto  Rico,  and  was  gi 
awakened  by  the  news  ot  the  imm . 
sunrise  in  their  authoritative  so 
rememi)er  mv  jo\  as  a  little  girl  ruii 
around  the  countrvsitie  with  my  !■ 
fami-girl  cousin,  pku  ing  in  the  creek,  - 
ing  the  chickens,  gathering  eggs.  Th; 
in  Juan  de  Herrera  we  were  grad'i 
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uccd  to  the  jol)  u  c  came  to  tlo. 
w  as  ni\'  luck  to  be  entrusted  w  itli  the 
,ic\'  in  Sahancta,  a  dn\'  \  illage  about 
mute  bump\'  ride  away  from  town.  I 
.member  exactly,  hut  it  seems  to  me 
rh  doctor  saw  about  50  patients  in 
,u .  Most  of  those  patients  w  ent 
;h  the  pharmac}'  to  pick  up  some 
iprion,  often  vitamins  or  1  ylenol — 
they  thought  were  gifts  from  (iod. 
)ung  assistant  and  I  saw  practical!)- 
jne  of  the  hundreds  of  patients  who 
:ach  da\'  to  our  clinic, 
iese  people  were  desperate  for 
il  care.  Having  no  access  to  doctors 
iicine  all  year  long,  tliey  rose  liefore 
and  traveled  by  foot  or  mule  tor 
to  get  to  Sabaneta.  I'here  they 
in  lines  for  most  of  the  morning  or 
order  to  have  someone  at  least 
mie  interest  in  their  ailments.  A 
light  his  80-\ear-old  father  on  a 
ike,  who  was  having  a  heart  attack. 
!nd  shriveled  woman,  who  seemed 
]  her  late  60's  but  turned  out  to  be 
'O's,  was  sufrering  from  tuberculo- 
thers  witli  prolapsed  uteruses  (just 
^0  years  of  age,  some  had  hatl  as 
1^  10  or  12  pregnancies)  waited 
tants  in  their  arms  and  toddlers 
J.  from  their  skirts  tor  hours  on 
icy  needed  treamient  for  jiarasites, 
iiteritis  and  skin  infections  that 
-d  the  whole  family  to  be  treated, 
^ufrisred  as  well  ft-om  malnutrition, 
1.  thvToid  insufficiena,'  due  to  a  lack 
ne  in  tlieir  diet  and  heart  disease. 
Jieir  straw  huts  needed  to  be  disin- 
) 

y  experiences  were  powerful  and 
An  old  man  brought  in  a  stool  sam- 
i  tiny  glass  bottle  w  ith  a  cork  stopper 
ector's  item  in  the  United  States) 
;d  up  in  toilet  paper.  Before  1  sent  it 
lab,  I  decided  to  open  it  to  make 
was  properl\-  labeled.  -Vs  1  reniov  etl 
D€r,  the  cork  popped  up.  ami  1  w  as 
ly  covered  in  disgusting  vellow  lit|- 
lere  was  a  mad  msh  at  the  clinic  to 
disinfected.  But  I  was  in  such  shock 
time  that  I  thought  it  was  quite 

le  hearti-ending  incident  invoked  a 
modier  who  brought  in  her  diree- 
-old  daughter.  The  babv  had  iliar- 
id  had  been  iirescribed  an  oral  rehv- 
1  solution.  Thev  had  waited  alreatlv 
;  or  six  hours  and  neither  of  them 


looked  v\ell.  1  tried  without  success  to 
explain  to  her  how  to  feed  the  solution.  1 
brought  her  inside  the  room,  which  had 
barelv'  enough  space  for  the  four-foot  b\ 
n\()-f()ot  table  where  we  kept  all  our  mea- 
ger supjilies.  She  sat  down  in  a  ricketv'  old 
cane  chair  with  the  babv  in  her  lap.  She 
was  nursing  the  baby,  she  said,  but  was 
afraitl  she  did  not  have  enough  milk.  I  gav  e 
her  some  purifietl  water  and  died  to  help 
her  nurse  the  baby,  but  her  withered 
breasts  hung  sadly  from  her  chest,  antl  the 
baby  could  not  open  her  mouth.  She 
seemed  comatose  and  was  loinning  a  fever. 
I  asked  for  a  nurse  to  put  a  butterflv  neetlle 
in  die  baby  so  we  coukl  get  an  I\'  going, 
but  v\  e  had  no  such  thing.  All  our  needles 
were  too  big  k)r  diis  little  dving  angel.  W  e 
found  a  driver  to  take  mother  and  daugh- 
ter tt)  the  emergency  room  of  the  nearest 
hospital,  an  hour  or  two  away  b\  car. 
\\'ithout  an  .American  escort  she  would 
never  get  any  attention  there.  Wlien  I  saitl 
good-bye  1  knew  that  the  discouraged 
mother's  beautiftil,  emaciated  babv  would 
not  live. 

By  the  grace  of  (iod,  1  sunived  that 
tenible,  powerless  w  eek,  ^'es,  1  coukl  order 
the  tov\n  jioliceman  around.  1  could  tlis- 
nibute  life-saving  medications  or  placebos. 
I  could  teach  people  in  Spanish  diat  the 
only  spoon  they  had  in  their  home  v\  as  w  av 
too  big  to  use  as  a  teaspoon  measure.  1 
could  disinfect  myself  and  laugh  aliout  m\ 
bmsh  with  a  terrible  infection.  But  1  coukl 
not  save  a  babv's  life. 

1  w  as  ov  erjoyed  v\  hen  1  w  as  oftered  the 
chance  to  give  a  talk  on  breast-feeding. 
This  was  somediing  1  coukl  do  well,  ami  it 
could  have  a  big  impact  on  these  babies, 
who  so  often  ilied  of  gasti'oenteritis.  1  bad 
come  prepareil.  1  bad  experience  giv  ing 
this  talk  in  Puerto  Rico.  1  had  ilo/ens  of 
manuals  in  Spanish. 

A  middle-aged  woman  came  in  just 
bek)re  the  talk,  asking  for  formula  tor  a 
seven-day-old  baby.  The  mother  could  not 
nurse  because  her  iiijiples  were  bleeiling.  I 
told  the  advocate  we  wouki  give  her  some 
hiniuila  it  the  mother  came  in  and  listened 
to  m\'  talk.  I  was  prettv  confielent  1  coukl 
get  the  mother  to  nurse  successfully,  but  1 
started  getting  a  little  nenous. 

The  eight-by-eight  room  was  crov\(led 
v\  ith  mothers,  each  with  a  bain  in  her  arms 
and  a  toildler  at  her  feet.  The  room  v\as 
silent.  The)'  believed  I  held  die  ke\  to  lite 
and  happiness.  \  ()u  could  hear  a  jiin  drop. 


Aly  stomach  turned  and  1  saitl  a  i|uick 
praver,  "llolv  S|iirit,  use  my  mouth  to 
spread  vour  word."  I  smiled  at  mv  50 
women  and  the\  shvK  smiled  back. 
"Which  one  of  you,"  I  asked,  "is  holding 
the  most  beautiful  babv  on  earth?"  Thev 
all  eagerly  raised  their  hands.  "Oh,  no,  \ou 
are  mistaken.  \\\  babies  are  the  most 
beautihil  ones  on  eardil"  rhe\  all  laughed 
in  unison  ami  at  that  point  v\e  w  ere  boml- 
ed  to  one  anodier  k)rever. 

riie  talk  went  well,  and  afterwanl  the 
mother  v\  ho  could  not  nurse  her  iiev\  babv 
v\  as  brought  to  me.  Her  |irotector  v\  anted 
to  give  me  the  scoop:  this  mother  should 
not  feed  her  baby  from  her  cracked  breasts 
that  gave  only  blood,  because  the  babv 
woukl  tlie.  "1  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,"  she  insisted.  "I  had  10  babies.  I 
ttied  to  nurse  my  first  five  but  1  hail  onlv 
blood  to  give  them,  and  the\  all  died. 
next  five  I  fed  with  k)miula,  ami  diev  sur- 
vived!" I  coukl  see  the  look  of  terror  in  the 
girl's  eyes.  The  babv  she  w  as  liokling  was  a 
beautiful  eight-pound  bov  v\ith  lots  of 
black,  flo]i]iy  hair.  She  opened  up  her 
blouse,  revealing  enormous  bi-easts 
engorged  w  ith  milk.  Thev  were  w  arm  and 
tender  and  so  full  that  it  took  a  while  to  get 
the  milk  flowing  abundanth .  But  the  beau- 
tiftil babv  was  lim|i.  He  coukl  not  suck.  It 
w  as  too  late  k)r  him,  too. 

Twentv  -k)ur  hours  later  I  was  visiting 
my  in-laws  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  in 
shock  at  the  thought  of  how  "easilv"  1  had 
brought  fiv  e  perfecdy  healdiv  babies  to  die 
world,  breast-ted  them,  taken  care  of  their 
ailments,  given  them  nutritious  food  ami 
lots  of  intellectual  stimulation.  l*"ven  w  hen 
1  hatl  been  near  a  nervous  breakdown 
because  of  die  overwhelming  responsibili- 
ties of  raising  live  kills  born  within  10 
years'  time,  1  had  never  gone  through  a 
fiMcrion  of  the  worries,  pain  and  suffeiing 
that  the  Dominican  mothers  w  ent  through 
on  a  daily  basis.  \es,  mv  babies  sometimes 
got  sick,  they  had  their  share  of  sn-ange  ail- 
ments and  accidents  and  childhood  illness- 
es. But  not  one  of  them  died.  Thev  were 
all  <^(ir<l()s  y  coloriulos,  which  was  evidence 
that  they  were  well-fed  ami  taken  care  oh 
"tat  and  red-cheeked." 

1  picked  up  the  phone  as  soon  as  1 
went  into  niv  mother-in-law's  house  ami 
called  home.  One  of  mv  daughters 
answered.  "Hi,  Mom!"  she  chirped.  1 
broke  down  in  sobs.  Al_v  husband  had  to 
take  the  phone  and  explain.  E! 
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Restless  in  the 
Promised  Land 

Catholics  and  the  American  Dream 

By  Jim  Cullen 
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jim  C]ullcn  has  rowed  shorter  pieces 
across  the  pages  of  Rolling  Stone  antl 
Newsday  as  well  as  skippered  three  hooks 
through  the  rijitides  of  cultural  studies: 
The  Civil  ll'iir  III  Popular  (Jiilt/iic:  .1 
Rciisiibic  Piist;  Born  in  the  U.S.A.:  Brine 
Spriiigxteeii  mid  the  .■\iiiericiui 
T ruditioii;  The .  In  of  Deiiioe- 
riiey:  A  Concise  History  of 
Popiiliir  Ciihiire  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  teaches  in  the 
expository  writing  program 
at  I  Iai"vard  University. 

Restless  in  the  Prmnised 
[.ami,  a  tloughty'  little  shi|), 
takes  readers  on  a  cruise 
along  the  shores  ot  a  land 
that  Andrew  (ireele\',  with 
a  nod  to  David  I'racv,  has 
designated  the  (Catholic 
imagination,  (lullcn's  views  on  that  terri- 
tor\'  will  appeal  to  anyone  who  recogmizes 
that  douhlc  consciousness  in  America — 
whether  hiack,  Jewish  or  (^iatholic, 
whether  hased  in  gender,  se.vual  orienta- 
tion or  economic  class — is  a  chronic  suf- 
fering that  can  issue  into  wisdom  other- 
wise unavailahle. 

(lonseijucntl) ,  it  w  ill  interest  readers 
of  One  Sation  Under  (lod:  Reliifian  and 
.  Imricaii  Culture,  edited  l)\  Alarjcjrie  Car- 
her  and  Rehecca  Walkcjwitz  (1W9)  and 
(iod  ill  the  Details:  .  In/eriean  Relii^ion  in  Pop- 
ular Culture,  eilited  hy  l-'ric  i\hi/,ur  and 
Kate  McCJarthy  (2()()l).  [  especially  rec- 
ommend it  to  those  who  want  to  link 
(Catholic  studies  with  studies  of  jiopular 
culture,  ]K'rhaps  in  combination  with 
'I  om  Beaudoin's  I  irtual  Faith:  The  Irrev- 
erent Spiritual  Quest  of  Generation  A'(I99S) 
antl  Andrew  Cireeley's  ll.ie  Catholic  Imagi- 
nation COOO). 

Religion,  this  literature  makes  clear, 
has  une.\|-»ectedly  durable  manners  of  pres- 
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ence  in  everyday  American  life  as  well  as 
in  popular  music,  film  and  television. 
Some  relation  to  transcendence  lies  too 
deeply  within  human  beings  not  somehcw 
to  enter  or  shape  their  ordinaiy  culuiral 
fomiats.  This  recognition  can  be  consid- 
ered postmodern.  It  does  not  proceed 
from  either  a  wholesale  Enlightenment 
critique  of  religion  or  from  the  seculariza- 
tion hypotliesis  that  mcxlemizing  squeezes 
religion  out  (jf  existence,  or  at  least  out  of 
public  life.  Social-scientific  perspectives, 
nonetheless,  are  prominent,  provide 
something  other  than  witness  and  often 
carry  provocative  critical  perspectives. 

That  sort  of  focus  differs,  of  course, 
fi-om  a  concern  that  became  t\pical  in  lib- 
eration theologies  insofar  as  theolcjgians 
took  pains  to  respect  rather 
than  ignore  or  criticize 
popular  religious  practices 
in  Latin  /Vmerica.  Restless  in 
the  Promised  Land  tloes  not 
focus,  that  is,  on  grass- 
roots American  (Catholic 
expressions  of  piety  in 
hymns,  devotions  or  asso- 
ciations. Rather  it  explores 
how  Catholicism  imparts 
an  inner  form  to  a  varietv 
of  (Catholic  engagements 
with  the  American  dream, 
fi-om  that  of  novelists  F.  Scott  F"itzgerald 
and  Margaret  Mitchell  to  those  of  film- 
maker Frank  C.apra's  "It's  a  Wonderful 
Life"  and  Madonna  in  video  [lerfonnance. 

Restless  in  the  Promised  Land  boldly 
enters  into  discirssion  of  fi-iction  between 
the  American  dream  and  (>atholic  con- 
sciousness expressed  in  literature,  film, 
ALIA',  but  abo\e  all,  according  to  the  title 
of  the  Introduction,  in  the  souls  of 
C^atholic  folk.  Still,  a  (Catholic  double  con- 
sciousness— CAillen's  book  does  not 
account  for  this — de|iends  on  a  prior 
annealing  of  memories  that  resulted  in 
(Catholics  joining  an  American  chorus 
extolling  the  land  of  the  pilgrims'  pricle 
w  ithout  a  bit  of  attention  to  just  how 
unwelcome  (Catholics  were  in  Plymouth 
(Colony  and  Massachusetts  Bay  (Colony. 
CAdlen's  second  chapter,  "'Lhe  Anti- 
(^atholic  Origins  of  the  American 
Dream,"  makes  sure  that  does  not  contin- 
ue without  further  consideration. 

VMiere  James  and  Patricia  Scott  Deetz 


point  to  the  rough  side  of  the  nat: 
Lhanksgiving  tableau  in  The  Times  of 
Lives:  Life,  Love  and  Death  in  Plyn 
Colony  (2000),  particularly  regar 
Native  Americans,  Cullen  does  S( 
C>atholics.  ,\nd  yet,  double  consciou 
of  the  American  dream  does  not  me; 
think  John  (>)urtney  Murray  was  o 
on  this — double  consciousness  of 
can  democracy.  Cullen  achieves  that 
effect  of  discourse  that  one  of  Cha' 
pilgrims  thought  to  be  die  first  goal 
preacher:  keeping  people  awake 
there's  awake  and  there's  on  edge. 

Historians  and  theologians  ma^ 
becfMiie  uncomfortable  as  Part 
breezes  through  historical  material  o| 
origins  and  complexities  of  the  Ami 
dream.  C>)lonial  documentary  souro 
occasionally  invoked  and  often  exa 
in  a  new  light,  so  this  is  not  an  inn 
transmission  of  textbook  verities 
America's  past.  Contrast  between  Ca 
and  Puritan  ways  are  to  the  fore 
appropriate. 

Yet  I  missed  a  note  of  passing  ad 
tion  for  the  sincerity  evident  in  Wi 
Bratlfbrd's  Of  Plymouth  Plantation  in 
to  the  colonists  hazariling  their  livi 
fommes  on  a  Christian  way  of  life  di| 
governed  by  faith  and  Ciod  in  eve: 
practice.  AAHiich  is  not  altogether 
what  monasteries  have  sought,  as 
W'ebcr  would  later  observe.  Abse: 
reference  to  alternative  perspectiw 
Puritan  theology  and  on  religious  t<l 
tion  in  earl)'  ALir\land,  for  example! 
bring  some  readers  to  the  edge  of 
chairs.  But  pages  3S-39  will  cause  thj 
jump.  A  conflation  occurs  there.  Twi 
viiluals,  (Charles  C^arroll,  a  Mar 
(Catholic  signatory  to  the  Declarao] 
Independence,  and  his  cousin  Johnj 
roll,  first  American  bishop,  are  trcitL  ' 
one  person. 

Part  2,  "FmbotUing  the  Di 
American  (Catholic  Archetyjies,"  com 
fascinating  case  studies  in  a  series  ofiia 
ters:  "Fatal  Attraction:  Lhe  C>ase  J 
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"Incomplete  Denial:  The  (^nse  ot 
net  Mitchell,"  "Like  a  Heretic:  I'he 
ol  Madonna"  and  "A  W'ondertiil 
h:  The  Case  of  (Martin  Scorcese's) 
Christ."  Toward  the  end  of  a  lonnish 
>sion  in  (Chapter  5,  (]ullcn  articulates 
ipective  on  (Catholic  self-iinderstand- 
'I  hope,"  he  states,  "this  ilisciission 
>  clear  that  the  Catholic  elements  diat 
m  'Like  A  Prayer'  specifically  and 
)nna's  work  generally  are  a  com|ile.\ 
of  conscious  choice  anil  uncon- 
;  impulse  diat  are  anything  but  acci- 
il  or  incidental."  He  goes  on  to 
•k  that  the  "sense  of  freedom  Madon- 
d  other  Ajiiericans  enjoy  is  a  direct 
t  of  the  cultural  logic  of  Protes- 
Ti."  The  priority  of  individual  choice, 
ver,  is  challenged  by  Frank  Capra's 
a  Wonderful  Life"  and  Martin 
;ese's  "The  Last  Temptation  of 
t."  Cullen  observes  that  these  films 
;t  people  who  choose  to  gi\e  up  their 
)m  in  the  name  of  some  larger  pur- 
.as  a  credible  alternative  to  die  Amer- 
)ream  as  it  is  commonly  represent- 
Vhether  or  not  that  choice  is  a  giving 
an  opening  up  of  freedom  is  another 
on. 

he  conclusion,  "The  S(juls  of  Kings," 
nstrates  that  taking  over  W.  E.  B. 
s's  concept  of  double  consciousness 
ents  no  plundering  of  black  history, 
introduction  paid  tribute  to  black 
ience  by  recognizing  double  con- 
ness  as  a  universal  strucmre  in  condi- 
of  oppression  or  marginalization. 
out  something  besides  respectful 
priation,  such  could  seem  a  false  uni- 
sm  that  did  not  acknowledge  the  sin- 
ty  of  black  suftering  in  America.  The 
ision  helps  prevent  this  by  returning 
ion  to  black  wisdom.  Cullen  ranks 
in  Luther  King  Jr. 's  "I  Have  a 
a"  speech  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
most  significant  renewal  of  Lhomas 
ion's  and  Abraham  Lincoln's  dream 
Tiericans.  This  implicitly  accords  a 
1  pre-eminence  to  the  history,  expe- 
suffering  and  wisdom  of  black 
icans  in  negotiating  the  American 
.  That  wisdom  has  drawn  on  faith, 
n  another  note,  I  would  be  remiss  to 
)ok  the  book's  technical  problems, 
cause  a  one-beat  hesitation.  'Lhe 
ancement,  "Chapter  Four,"  is 
ined  on  the  bottom  of  the  last  page 
third  chapter.  The  convention  of 


iralici/ing  or  underlining  titles  ot  books 
and  films  is  noi  innnemorial,  but  when 
used  in  the  Introduction,  photo  captions, 
endnotes  and  sources,  but  not  throughout 
the  rest  ot  the  text,  it  looks  iirobleniatic,  as 
does  occasional  omission  ot  prepositions 
and  ardcles.  Probably  this  results  fiom  not 
scrurinizing  the  galleys  more  closel\ . 

Or  perhaps  the  tluiditv  in  e-mail  con- 
versation has  begun  to  aftect  jirint  conven- 
tions. Maybe  popular  culture  has  started  to 
return  printed  texts  to  the  less  stantlanlized 
English  that  Dr.  Samuel  Jtjhnson  taced  in 
the  ISth  century.  If  so,  diat  would  not  nec- 
essarily be  a  gain  for  fi-eedom  of  expres- 
sion. Conventional  signs  express  common 
meaning.  Creative  transgression  depends 
on  an  already  definite  solidity  in  familiar 
ways.  Their  partial,  unremarked  absence 
hangs  a  quesrion  over  Cullen's  text.  Df)es 
it,  like  F.  E.  Cummings's 
poems,  strategically  violate 
an  expected  format  or  just 
reflect  bad  editing? 

A  reprise  of  Restless  in 
the  Promised  Lainl  states, 
"Fve  tried  to  show  how  the 
Protestant  imagination  of 
the  Puritans,  which  began 
from  Calvinist  premises, 
paradoxically  gave  way  to  a 
preparationist  ethos  that 
placed  special  importance 
on  individual  improvement, 
an  emphasis  that  has 
become  the  hallmark  of  an  American 
Dream  embraced  by  Catholics,  Jews, 
agnostics,  and  atheists  no  less  than  Protes- 
tants." The  story  of  Restless  in  the  Promised 
Liuul  has  been  boldly,  clearl\-  narrated. 
The  book  merits  attention. 

Thomas  Hughson 
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Perhaps  the  least  helpful  statement  in 


Susan  Sontag's  otherwise  indispensable 
inttotluction  to  Summer  in  Buden-Buden  is 
her  peremi)tory  opening  tleclaration  that 
she  "would  incliKle  [it]  among  the  most 
beautiful,  exalting,  and  original  achieve- 
ments ot  a  century's  worth  ot  fiction  and 
para-fiction."  Slow  down.  First  let  us  see 
this  unusual  show  for  ourselves;  the  (>entti- 
n  's  (ireatest  Hits  game  can  wait. 

Leonid  'Fsypkin  (1926-82)  was  a  Rus- 
sian Jew,  a  literaiy-minded  doctor  and  a 
distinguished  research  scientist  at  the 
Institute  for  Poliomyelitis  and  Viral 
Encephalitis  in  A-loscow.  Having  sumved 
under  Stalin — unlike  most  of  his  family — 
he  was  extremely  cautious  about  publiciz- 
ing either  his  poetry  or  his  prose;  antl  he 
didn't  even  venture  into  the  not  usually 
life-threatening  world  oi  siimizdiit.  In 
1977  his  son  and  daughter-in-law 
received  exit  visas  and 
emigrated  to  America. 
That  essentially  ended 
Tyspkin's  career;  he 
became  a  refusenik,  but 
never  got  out  ot  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  March  20, 
1982,  a  week  after  the 
New  York  emigi-e  journal 
Novnya  Gazetn  printed  the 
first  installment  of  his 
novel.  It  was  his  56th 
birthday. 

Slimmer  in  Bnden- 
Biiden  begins  (and  concludes)  in  the  first 
person,  with  an  unnamed  solitarv  train 
passenger  approaching  Leningrad  by 
night  in  the  dead  of  winter.  He  is  reading 
the  memcjirs  of  Dostoyevsky's  secretary 
and  second  wife,  Anna  Grigoryevna  (who 
oudived  him  l)y  36  years);  and  the  story 
quickly  segues  to  the  Dostoyevskys' 
departure  from  St.  Petersburg  for  Cier- 
many,  where  they  would  spend  a  tumul- 
tuous summer — Fedya  (Fyodor)  was, 
among  other  things,  a  mentally  unstable, 
debt-ridden,  epileptic,  compulsive  gam- 
bler, and  sometimes  more  than  even 
Anna's  heroic  devotion  could  handle. 
Despite  his  profligacy  and  bouts  of  hyste- 
ria, the  couple  managed  to  limp  hack 
months  later  to  St.  Petersburg,  at  which 
point  the  narrator  arrives  in  Leningrad, 
where  he  stays  with  family  ft-iends,  visits 
the  homely  Dostoyevsky  museum  and 
recounts  die  novelist's  death  in  1881. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  breathlessly 
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reeling,  te\LTish  sr\ie,  with  scntcncf-|wni- 
graphs  that  hecticiiUy  spin  and  swirl, 
sometimes  iov  pages,  without  pausing  for 
a  period:  a  loving  parodN -tribute  to  the 
master  and  his  logorrheic  charaeters. 

Tsyiikin  is  jierFeetK'  aware  of  the  hitter 
irony  in  such  Jew  ish  reverence  tor  this 
ferocious,  unrelenting  anti-Semite:  "Why 
was  I  so  sti'angeh'  attractetl  ami  enticed  by 
the  lite  ot  this  man  who  despised  me  anil 
my  kintl  (antl  tlelil)ei-atei\  so),"  a  man 
awash  in  (Christian  sympath}'  hir  all  the 
"insulted  and  injured" — except  the  jewsr 
Antl  v\  h\  w  as  the  cream  ot  Dostoyexsky 
scholars  composed  ot  jewsr  Pei  ha|)s  they 
just  reRised  to  let  anyone,  even  the  obnox- 
ious I'edya  himself,  spoil  their  appi'ccia- 
tion  ot  his  soultui  art. 

|]ut  there  is  tar  more  to  this  haunted 
tale  than  mere  ackiK  lu  ledgemeiif  ol  l^os- 
to\e\sk\'\  mtellectual-aesthetic  stature: 
there  is  an  enc\clopeilic  passion  tor  every 
line  in  his  work,  hir  every  tragmentar\ 
episode  in  his  lite,  tor  everv  hair  in  his 
scraggh'  beard.  Tsv|ikin  jirojects  himself 
into  the  hallucinator\  summer  in  Baden- 
Baden  (a  pleasant,  charming,  picturesque 
resort  tor  anyone  but  cra/\  Russian  exiles) 
so  totalU'  that  Dostovex sky's  tren/ietl 
assaults  on  the  roulette  table,  his  shame- 
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less  begging,  borrowing,  stealing  antl 
pawning  to  feed  his  uncontrollable  gam- 
bling habit,  his  tidal  vxaxes  ot  guilt  and 
self-ai)asement  before  Anna,  their  ecstatic 
love-making  (described  as  swimming)  and 
their  embarrassing  pettiness  (Fedya's 
groimdless  jealousx',  Anna's  rage  over  a 
missing  chignon)  seem  at  once  sulilime, 
ritliciilous  and  transcendent  ot  either  state. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  moments 
in  this  quasi-identification  come  in  I  sy^i- 
km's  exquisite  depiction  ot  Fedva's  death 
from  a  ]")ulmonan  hemorrhage,  in  which 
die  most  affecring  reporter  of  the  scene  at 
the  great  man's  deathbetl  prox  es  to  be  the 
one  person  he  xxould  nexer  haxe  let  into 
the  room: 

At  rimes  he  exen  thought  that  he 
xxas  floating  on  inxisible  xxings, 
and  at  the  end  ot  this  path,  on  the 
x  erv  peak  of  the  mountain,  a 
bright  sun  shone,  reflectetl  in  the 
crystal  over  xxiiich  he  xxas  gliding 
and,  when  he  reached  the  summit 
and  the  sun  moment;U'ily  blinded 
him,  he  saw  hoxx  loxv  and  insignif- 
icant those  mountains  xxere, 
xxhere  he  had  struggletl  upxv;ird 
before — nothing     but  tiny, 

posiuon  axailahle  Aui;ust  2002.  Applicant  shoulil 
he  an  enei'uetic  person  of  sen  ice  to  uuide  students 
in  outreach  experiences  .ind  theological  reflecUon. 
,\hist  lie  a  person  ot  pr:i\er  to  help  counsel  stu- 
dents ,ind  provide  opportunities  tor  spiritu.il 
growth  and  development.  Must  he  .1  team  pla\er, 
yet  possess  the  ahilitx  to  dexelop  le:nleiship  skills 
111  others,  hounded  li\  the  (Congregation  of  I  lol\ 
(jdss,  St.  I  dward's  IS  an  iiulependeiit,  (Catholic 
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related  field.  Practicing  Roman  (Catholic  with 
commimient  to  (Catholic  social  teachings.  (College 
sttuleiit-lnised  experience  in  leadership  tonnarion, 
retreiit  and  outreach  progTains.  Bilingual  in  Span- 
ish IS  strongK  preterred.  Sulimit  a  letter  ot  interest 
incluilmg  a  statemeiil  ot  theologx  , 
application/resume  ,ind  three  letters  ot  letereiice 
to:  Rieh:ird  S.  W  ilkinson,  (C.S.(C.,  Director  ot 
(.anipus  Ministry,  (C/,\l  Box  102.?,  St.  l'Cdw:irirs 
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CAMPUS  MINISTRY  POSITION,  L  nnersily  of 
\\'\oining  (Calholie  Parish,  loc:ited  in  the  heauti- 
liil  Rock\  Mountains.  Actixe,  taith-tilleil,  toi- 
ward-thinking  eoinmunitx'  serxing  unixersity  stti- 
dents  anil  400  resident  families  is  looking  for  ;iii 
individual  to  wiirk  in  an  enthusiastic,  collaliora- 
tive  ininistrx'  environnieiit.  (Campus  minister  is 


vxretched  hills,  anti  fi-om  the  sum- 
mit ot  this  giganric  mountain  wa; 
unveiled  before  him  not  only  th( 
earth  x\  ith  the  x  anitx'  ot  its  inhabi- 
tants,  but  the  whole  ot  the  uni-  r 
verse  with  its  huge,  bright  stars 
and  tor  a  moment  there  were 
revealed  to  him  all  the  terrible 
secrets  of  those  distant  planets 
but  at  that  moment  the  sun  wa; 
extinguished  and  he  sank  dowi 
into  terrible,  fathomless  darkness. 

Not  the  least  of  the  mysteries  a 
Siiiiin/cr  111  Biidcii-Biulcii  is  that  it  3M' 
translated  back  in  IMS?;  but  the  pui 
x\ere  asleep  at  the  wheel,  and  it  talk 
create  any  real  stir  until  now.  V\ 
thanks  in  part  to  Sontag,  Tsypkin's  .. 
has  come;  and  xxhile  her  insistenc  . 
placing  him  in  the  2()th-century  ■  ik 
theon,  alongside,  presumably,  Pn  ui; 
jox'ce,  Katla,  et  al.,  is  more  distrac 
than  appropriate  (1  sypkin  does  not  ■ 
us  an  enrire  wcjrld  as  they  do),  her  ;  ^If 
emphatic  exhortation  is  right  on  ta 
"If  you  want  a  novel  that  can  fortify 
soul  and  give  xou  a  larger  idea  of  fee 
and  ot  breathing,  read  this  book."  A 
lutely.  Peter  Hen  c 


responsihle  for  fostering  and  nurturing  tlie 

life  of  students,  facultx'  and  staff  through  ret  ■'^'f- 
pra\er,  etlucation,  seniee/social  justice  and 
inunitx  liiiilding.  Master's  (or  eijuixalent) 

tcrred  in  pastoral  ministn,  religious  or  pa  ''i 

studies,  theologv  or  related  field.  Full  'H: 
liegiiiiiing  juh  2002.  f  or  more  infomiation 
send  resume,  cont;ict  no  later  than  AFirc 

2002:  Roger  Schmit,  O.S.B.,  Pastor,  St.  1  a« 

XevMiian  (Center  CConimunitx,  ISOOEastC  &: 
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CATHOLIC  HEALTH  CARE  LIAISON.  The  L  ' 

States  (.onfcreiiee  of  (Catholic  Bishops  is  se 
i|ualified  applicants  tor  the  position,  Cai 
Health  (Care  Li:iison,  in  the  Secretariat  for 
trine  and  Pastoral  Practices.  The  major  res| 
hill  ties  of  the  position  are  to  assist  in  encoui 
direct  links  lietvveen  hishops  and  sponsor 
sv  stem  leaders  on  issues  ilealing  with  healti 
deliverv  and  related  ethical  questions  and  to 
111  strengthening  existing  (Conference  strui 
intended  to  f.icilitate  consultation  and  coll; 
tion  on  health  care  delivery  among  CConfe 
comniittees  and  staff.  (Jualitled  candidates 
have  a  graduate  degree,  with  some  knoxx'lei 
the  (Catholic  moral  tradition.  .At  least  five  ■  - 
experience  :is  an  administrator  in  the  healti  ] 
required.  I-C\]ierience  as  a  chief  executive  ii<' 
111  a  (Catholic  health  care  organization  I 
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lie.  'I'his  is  a  thrcc-ycar  position.  (]lcr- 
gioiis  candidates  require  jirior  a|)provaI 
leir  diocesan  bishop  or  religious  superior 
an  application  can  be  consiilereil.  Dioce- 
iployees  (lay,  clergy,  religious)  also 
:  approval  from  the  local  bishop.  (lom- 
:  compensation  [)ackage  including  e.xcel- 
inefits  and  relocation  assistance.  Quali- 
d  interested  applicants  should  submit  a 
')f  introduction  and  resume  with  appro- 
ipprovals  by  March  15,  2002,  to:  Office 
nan  Resources  (D.P.P.),  United  States 
•ence  of  (Catholic  Bishops,  .^211  Fourth 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20017-1 1'H; 
ix:  (202)  541-3412;  or  e-mail: 
s@usccb.org.  EOF, 

;r  catholic  biblical  school,  m 

ve  program  ot  atlult  biblical  education, 
wo  positions:  DIRECTOR,  with  admin- 
e  responsibility'  for  staff  of  si.x,  500  sru- 
[ncludes  some  teaching.  Requires  M.A., 
strative  experience  in  adult  education, 

biblical  background.  INSTRUCTOR, 
le,  requires  teaching  experience,  AI.A., 

biblical  background.  Contact:  Sister 
na  Scott,  303-7  1  5-3  182,  sister. scott 
len.org. 

rOR  OF  EDUCATION,  (iuest  I  louse  Inc.  is 
igan,  lay-operated  nonprofit  corporation 
operates  two  state-licensed  residential 
;nt  centers  in  A4ichigan  and  Minnesota 
■Jiolic  clergy  and  religious  suffering  from 
ism  and  other  addictions.  We  are  seek- 
]ualified  and  experienced  educational 
with  a  strong  commitment  to  our  mis- 
sennng  the  Catholic  Church  and  recov- 
le  Director  of  Education  is  responsible 
administration  and  implementation  of 
cational  programs,  including  the  devel- 
t  of  such  media  necessar)-  to  support  the 
ms.  He  or  she  will  be  responsible  to 
X,  schedule  and  conduct  seminars,  con- 
:s  and  retreats  relating  to  alcoholism  and 
iddictions  as  well  as  stress  and  lifestv'le 
pertinent  to  recovery — especially  in  the 
I  priests  and  religious  sisters  and  broth- 
eluding  their  physical,  emotional  and 
il  health.  Must  be  personable  and  have 
nt  communication  skills  and  extensive 
;dge  of  the  Oatholic  Church  and  issues 
1  to  religious  lifestyle.  B.A.  required 
preferred)  and  at  least  five  years'  related 
;xperience.  Extensive,  una.ssisted  travel 
:d.  E.xcellent  compensation  and  benefits 
e.  Position  available  June  1,  2002.  Send 
etter  and  resume  by  March  29,  2002,  to: 
a  Resources  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  420,  Lake 
MI  48361.  Fax:  (248)  391-0210;  c-mail: 
T@guesthouse.org;  www.guesthouse.org. 
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LOYOLA  RETREAT  HOUSE  seeks  ,is  ,i  full-time 
staff  uiember  a  vsoman  religious  iiaineil  in 
Ignatian  s|)iritualitv  "  ith  personal  experience  of 
the  lull  Spiritual  I'.xercises  ol  St.  Ignatius.  ,\lin- 
istn  in\'oKes  preaching  and  directing  ivtreats. 
offering  spiritual  ilirection  and  assisting  the 
Director  in  retreat-relateil  activities.  (Jood 
organizational  skills  are  necessary.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to:  Loyola  Search  Committee,  161 
James  Street,  Mf)rristown,  \J  07960,  by  March 
15,  2002.  Position  begins  in  September.  Liv  ing 
accommodations  are  a\'ail.ilile. 
SAINT  IGNATIUS.  A  JESUIT  MIDDLE-SCHOOL 
founded  seven  years  ago  in  a  storefront  in  the 
South  Bronx,  X.Y.,  invites  applications  for  the 
position  of  school  PRIN(;iP.\L  for  the  aca- 
demic year  beginning  September  2002.  Appli- 
cants should  be  experienced  teachers,  familiar 
with  the  "\ati\  ity  School"  moilel,  with  an  M..\. 
in  etlucational  achninistration  or  another  field, 
but  with  tleniDiisriated  al)ilit\  to  administrate 
anti  relate  iipenK  with  a  small,  closeK-knit  fac- 
ulr\',  the  school's  founilers  and  its  board.  .-Vppli- 
cations  with  curriculum  vitae  v\ill  be  accepted 
until  Feb.  2S,  2002,  to:  Joseph  Towle,  SJ.,  854 
Hunts  Point  A\  enue,  Bronx,  X^'  10474;  or  fax: 
(718)861-9085. 

SISTERS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLATE  (Pal- 
lottines)  are  looking  for  an  ,\SS(  XM.V'IT" 
VOCATION  DIRECTOR  for  their  vocation 
office.  The  .Associate  Director  is  responsible  for 
managing  the  vocation  office,  attending  profes- 
sional meetings,  workup  with  the  Pallottine 


membership,  pl.inning  progranis,  loslering  ,iiul 
nurturing  vocations  in  gener.il  .iiid  in  |)articul.ir 
U)  the  P.illottine  Sisters.  Rec|iiireiiients:  b.iche- 
lor's  degree  (preferably  theologA  ,  ministn  ,  com- 
munications or  ei|iii\alent),  willingness  to  learn 
about  the  Pallottines  and  their  charism,  abilit)'  to 
help  identify'  potential  members  for  the  Pallot- 
tine family,  ability  to  plan  financially,  general 
computer  literacy.  Salary  negotiable,  benefits 
included.  Please  contact:  Sr.  Michele  Ruggiero, 
.St.  Patrick's  \'illa,  PO  Box  118,  ilarriman,  NfY 
10926. 

STARTING  A  MISSION  PROGRAM  for  full-time 
volunteers  or  lav  missioners-  (Catholic  Network 
of  X'olunteer  Service  (CJ.NW'.S.),  a  rescnirce 
center  for  over  230  domestic  ami  overseas  lay 
volunteer  mission  programs,  is  hosting  two  for- 
mation workshops  for  groups  discerning/plan- 
ning the  initiation  of  a  volunteer  program  or 
for  new  staff  of  existing  programs.  Will  explore 
all  v'ou  need  to  knov\.  F.xperienced  facilitator. 
F.xcellent  handout  in.iterials.  ( )pportunitv  to 
network  with  like-mimled  persons.  Dates:  Jan. 
17-20,  2002,  in  V\ashington,  D.C.,  and  .March 
14-17,  2002,  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  Workshop 
cost  is  S300;  meals  and  lodging  $200.  Atten- 
dance is  limited  to  20  persons  per  workshop. 
Please  visit  our  Web  site,  www.cnvs.org,  for 
information  or  a  registration  brochure,  or  con- 
tact: (ierry  Lambert,  (^NV'S-F'onnation  Work- 
shops, 1410  (J  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20009-3808;  Ph:  (202)  332-6000,  ext.  11;  e- 
ma i  1 :  glambert@cn vs.( )r<r. 
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Cainpus  -Ministn 
Retreat  Coordinator 

u;>pl)c3ii«  ior  a  Campib  NtaL-itr.  ptisiodn  a>  coordinaior  o' 
our  <a)dHii  reit-a  pmjnini  Thi-  succeNsful  ciodidar  will 
loin  a  iiiim  !>■  dc^ji  and  L?.  men  and  ucimi.'n  x-mna  our 
1  J. I >  11  undera-aiiiuit-  and  sraduaie  >luden&  Ht-  or  shi- 
nxirdmaif  "Jie  siudfni  ri'iTfa  prosriT.-  fcnher  dt^elop 
rm-.i:  k-jins  three  '->•  rm-J]  ewntnce-  each  \w.  and 
t  xplijfi  ncA  rt-irt-al  opaunN  supfnin  of  the  sicranienul  and 
VM'r\h!p  hiir  o'lhi-  conimunnx  a»      a>  irJier  nimism 
.issiaunmt  vv-jihin  iht-  drtianrnmi  vtill  be  indudai  m  ihe 
pi  ivrjon  Reqiiifi-d  Backsroand      or  il^  eqm\-aJenL  ir. 
-"ii'ioi:'  (>r  rehit-d  fieid  and  ihar  i.t-i's  rtpencncc  m 
i:r;.nviMi\  aiinp:i>  mniK- 

For  more  information,  visit: 
iiuu.bc.edu/bcjobs 

We  2'ov  de  excei'ent  senetits  'iciLdinc  100'^; 

A:-:i  ■  2CD2  App:\  Dy  maJing  2  CjCies  d' .Cjr 

f    |>  ,    :ds  Tier  =  3022c     Boston  College. 

Department  of  Human  Resources.  More 
Hall  315.  Chestnut  Hill.  MA  02467-3819. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 

A  Jesuh,  Catholic  1  nh  ers.ir> 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIVERSITY 
MINISTRY.  A  ;>'-:r..  >  .V^sOCLVIF  DIREC- 
T(./)R  xuT.tni;  i.\'...:ix>".:.r!%  •.ndi  :(."i;r.  mmiv- 
ii.-nni:  Ti  '  ■•rjJtr.t-.  uculn  and  sun.  Backsround  in 
worbrii;  iuuTiT. .  -.ivu]  'ii>nci:.  rctre=t>.  com- 
ir.unin  >cn:LX-.  sp:nrj.;i  diriri.Tii.in  and  t,ji£n  torma- 

ncinrmv:  rna^icr  >  decree  in  ihen'.oir\  or  related 
ne^d  and  evr>erenLe  m  \  or  canipu'-  mmi-^rn" 
and  knii\\ '.ediie  Itrnatian  ^piriTualin".  Send 
resume.  :h-ee  'ener^  i.i:  rtcommendaniin  and  a 
ihree-pa^e  ^u-enieni  ivmr  ihenloiT.  u:  mmism 
m  h:i:her  eduL\;t-un  tu:  >ea-^-h  Cun^n:;-ee.  I'.S.F. 
Vnnom  M:r>:n.  Z\M\  Fulton  Street.  San 

Retreatv 

THE  BUDDHA  AS  TEACHER:  \Miat  (:hr>t-an> 

B.;.;dn>t.v  A  \^eekend  retrVa:  Fr.da}.  Alaah  ^- 
Sanda-..  .Mar.h  at  the  (iraxmoiT  sp:-iraa; 
I.::V  Center.  Route  ^.  P.O.  B-x  C.arr .>..n. 

\Y  hi5:A-o;i'.M;  Yn:  ; !.  ..r  -ear- 

TWO  SIX-DAY  INTERFAITH  ZEN  RETREATS:  jane 

Houve.  SeannL^own  Rd..  .\lanha>vet.  M' 
noML  Ciuided  in  Kohen  Kenned}.  SJ..  Ro-hi. 
author  ot  7^:n  S^rn:.  (J:iist:.ii.  .Sr-'rrr  and  Zen  Grr: 

u>ing  7en  niethods  o:  praciii.-e.  «jth  Z.^-mmote 
penods  01  ^;mn^-i•nedIta^on  and  eighr-miRute 
penod-5  ot  «ajkin£r  meditation,  with  breaks  c\^en" 


letters 

World  Peace 

r.*iank  yuu  tor  publishing  xht  pope"s 
■".Message  tor  \\'orld  Peace  Day"  ( 
Appropriate]}-.  x\  e  hear  often  from  the 
\  atican  about  significant  but  essentially 
internal  church  matters.  But  this  message 
i>  a  stunning  reminder  of  how  tmieh'. 
human,  w  ann.  clear,  compassionate, 
courageous  and  hopehi]  the  CathoUc 
Church  can  be  when  we  address  all  our 
human  sisters  and  brothers  about  our 
common  life  here  and  now .  .As  one  who  is 
grateful  to  stand  unmented  within  the 
Catholic  communitx-.  I  appreciate  that  the 
pope's  message  is  a  reflection  ot  how 
Ciod"s  merciful  lox"e  animates  all  hfe.  sur- 
passing our  understanding  and  anchorine 
otir  hope.  .May  those  among  us  w  ho  do 
not  share  that  confession  ne\'ertheless 
find  m  the  pope's  message  the  light  and 
promise  for  w  hich  w  e  all  yearn. 

Robert  B.  Murray 
Br8:ntree.  Mass. 

Balm  for  Wounds 

.N  I\  gratitude  to  John  Hax  es  for  his  pene- 
rratme  ston"  {\/2 1 )  of  Ireland's  long  strug- 
de  with  deprivation  and  with  the  horrors 

•^11  niinutes.  There  will  i>e  fonna]  mistruaion  and 
talks  b\"  Lne  teachers  with  opportunit}-  for  pri^■3tc 
interviews.  Beginners  w  elcome. 

Dinner  is  on  Fnday  at  (y.}'  k  the  retreats  end 
\nth  lunch  on  Thur'-da}'  at  noon.  Each  w  eek  is 
a  deposit  i^  required  six  weeks  in 
advance.  Inquines  and  rcse.nanons:  i212i 
.^"10;  or  e-mail:  roconaicil'S'aoi.co.rn.  Send  checio 
'made  out  to  St.  Ignanus  Retreat  Fiousei  to:  R. 
CVCorjieil.  East  'J4th  SireeL  Nev..  ork.  M" 
ini2S.  .Other  zen  retreats  at  St.  Igr.anus:  .April 
and  On-  II-l-.  2i*i'C.< 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  SABBATICAL.  Follow 
t.~e  sia:i  ti.:'  .^an  Ant'  irai;i.  Fex.  "Co.n^.e  a^ide  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  he  renewed  with  other  nen  and 
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of  terrorism,  especially  over  the  last  3' 
x'ears.  And  now — ^marx  el  of  man  els — 
land  ot  his  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  p 
perit}-  and  peace  that  justice  and  forgi 
ness  hax-e  so   .  ■    ,  — led. 

It  is  ball:  .  jent  w  ounds 

own  nation  that  Mr.  Haxes  acknowL 
so  graciousl}-  how  much  .American  p 
pies  and  generositx-  hax  e  helped  make 
a  difference  in  Ireland. 

It  is  also  balm  tor  our  wounds  tha' 
other  peoples  who  struggle  with  depri 
tion  and  terrorism  can  look  to  the  Iris 
experience  and  find  their  hope  m  thes 
same  -American  principles  and  genero- 
Francis  D.  Cha 
Prctsfor: 

America  Web 

Thank  x  ou  for  -\merica's  W  eb  site.  I 
forward  to  usins  the  archives,  since  I  j: 
on  m}-  magazines  to  a  triend  (as  enco 
aged  in  Of  .Many  Things.  2/24/01 ). 
I  tind  I  would  Like  to  reread  an  article. 

eb  site  will  allow  me  to  do  just  that 
w  hen  it  is  ax'ailable.  Thank  you  again 
.\merica  and  for  making  the  past  gr" 
issues  ax  ailable  in  this  x\  a\-. 

\1.  Catherine  Smith.  S.Sp.S.. 

Philadelpt 

To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  v.e  reco" 

c  es  or,  America  s  Web  s  :e.  vAvw.ame 
agaz  ne.o'g.  ^-  s  a  ov<s  us  lo  consider  \: 
ter  -'or  puDncaT'On  m  bot'^  print  and  ; 
\'ers:ons  c'  ine  magazir.e.  LeUers  shoulc 
bne"  as  possipie  and  nclude  the  writer's 
P0SI3;  address  and  □s>tim.e  ptione  numb 
"ers  nay  aiso  be  sent  to  America's  ed] 
o"ce  accress  or  page  2  c  p\  e-mail 
"e'S@american-i3gs2ine.o^g.  Letters  may  bt\ 
ez  "'or  engt-  enc  cle'Tv. 

w  omen  >eeking  renewal  or  mind,  body  anc 
For  mformanon  wnte:  AI.T..M.  Prograr 
Oblate  Dnvc.  San  -Antonio.  TX  "8216-63. 
01  111  .>4'^-W:!<:  c-mail:  m.nniSosLedu;  We 
wv^-w.ost.cdu. 


'Listen. ..v.ith  the  ear  ot  \our  heart. ..tor  m\  uord  is  meant  tor  \ou. 
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Sabbatical 


.A  Special  Time  .Apart 

•  H brkshops  in  spiriiuaiin'  and pasioral  issue.<^ 

•  \kn- he comhinedM  nh smdies  iniheHoly  Lcmd 

mb3nken@csbsju.edu . http:  \\u-\s.csbjiu.edu  set 
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Voice  From  the 
[ountaintop 


(Id  Sunday  of  Lent  (A),  February  24,  2002 

igs:  Gen.  12:l-4a;  Ps.  33;  2  Tim.  1:&10;  Mt.  17:1-9 

is  my  beloved  Sou,  with  who?// 1  am  ivcll  pleased;  listen  to  him  "  (A  It.  1 7: )) 


S  A  DIP  I'VCII  to  the  story  of 
the  temptation  of  Jesus,  the 

L Transfiguration  is  always  pro- 
elaimed  on  the  Second  Sunday 
u.  The  title  masks  its  deeper  mean- 
ince  the  earlie,-t  English  use  of 
fiyairation"  is  for  die  feast,  and  the 
rarely  appears  in  "secular"  dis- 
.  A  better  translation  of  the  Greek 
1  be  "transformation"  of  Jesus, 
evokes  the  words  of  the  hymn  in 
plans:  that  Jesus  "took  on  the  form 
lave,  coming  in  human  likeness" 
2:7).  The  verb  is  found  in  only  two 
places:  in  Rom.  12:2,  "do  not  be 
Hied  to  this  age,  but  be  traiisjhrnicd 
;  renewal  of  your  mind,"  and  in  a 
;e  from  2  Cor.  3:18,  which  shaped 
eology  of  Irenaeus  of  Lyons  and  of 
•n  patristic  thought:  "All  of  us  gaz- 
th  unveiled  face  on  the  glory  of  the 
are  being  tiwisf  'on?icd  into  the  same 
from  glory  to  glory,  as  from  the 
who  is  spirit."  The  manifestation  of 
glory  is  also  a  promise  of  transfor- 
n  of  his  followers. 

he  Transfiguration  conies  at  the 
ling  of  Jesus'  journey  to  Jerusalem, 

he  has  just  predicted  will  end  in  a 
ble  death  by  crucifixion.  Here  a 
from  heaven  pronounces,  "This  is 
;loved  Son,  with  whom  I  am  well 
d,"  echoing  that  same  proclamation 
Lis'  baptism  (Mt.  3:17).  Jesus  is  the 
;d  Son  not  only  when  he  announces 

mercy  and  love  in  the  Sermon  on 
ount  and  enacts  God's  victory  over 
rough  his  healing  ministiy,  but  also 
he  enters  into  the  m\  sten'  of  suffer- 

preaching  on  this  feast,  Karl  Rahn- 
iected  on  what  the  event  meant  for 
himself:  "This  then  is  the  meaning 


ot  the  transfiguration  lor  Jesus  himself 
in  the  dark  night  of  hopelessness  the 
light  ol  Clod  shines,  a  human  heart 
finds  in  God  the  power  which  turns  a 
dying  into  \'ictoiy  and  into  redemption 
of  the  world"  (The  Gmit  Church  Ycur). 

At  die  beginning  ol  Lent,  the  least 
is  also  about  the  jouniey  of  Jesus'  follow- 
ers. Shortly  before  the  ascent  to  the 
mountain,  Simon  Peter  confesses  Jesus  as 
"Messiah,  Son  of  the  living  God,"  and 
Jesus  promises  diat  he  will  be  Peter  as  the 
rock  on  which  his  church  will  be  built  and 
that  God's  power  will  safeguard  his  mis- 
sion. Yet  when  Jesus  talks  about  his  com- 
ing death,  Peter  takes  him  aside  and  says: 
"God  forbid.  Lord!  No  such  thing  shall 
ever  happen  to  you."  But  aftemard,  gaz- 
ing upon  the  glory  of  Jesus  flanked  by 
Moses  and  Elijah,  Peter  wants  to  build 
three  dwellings  and  rest  there — no  more 
talk  of  crucifixion.  Peter's  request  is 
answered  by  a  \oice  from  a  cloud- 
enshrouded  mountaintop  proclaiming 
Jesus,  as  at  his  baptism,  beloved  Son  and 
charging  Peter,  "Listen  to  him."  Peter's 
"peak  experience"  is  not  an  assurance  ol 
divine  consolation,  but  a  mandate  to  fol- 
low the  very  path  o\  suffering  discipleship 
that  he  earlier  resisted.  Yet  that  will  be  his 
ultimate  destiny. 

I  have  been  writing  these  reflections 
on  the  anniversar)'  (jf  the  birth  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Thinking  about  the 
mountaintop,  I  reatl  again  his  last  speech 
given  the  night  before  he  died  (April  4, 
1^68),  a  tlay  that  has  seared  niv  memor}' 
like  the  other  horrors  since  that  moment 
when,  as  a  little  boy,  I  heard  first  the 
words  "day  of  inlamy,"  unaware  of  how 
many  such  days  lay  ahead.  Martin  Ludier 
King  spoke  with  still  unparalleled  elo- 
quence ol  the  neetl  loi"  justice  through 


nonviolence  for  the  African-American 
people,  and  especially  lor  the  exploited 
sanitarion  workers  of  Memphis.  He  spoke 
of  the  hopes  of  his  people,  not  only  for 
"long  white  robes  over  yonder,"  but  for 
"suits  and  dresses  and  shoes  to  wear  down 
here."  At  the  end  of  the  speech,  he  said 
that  he  had  been  "to  the  mountaintop" 
and,  prophetically,  "I've  seen  the 
promised  land.  I  may  not  get  there  with 
you,"  but  even  so  "mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  glory  of  the  coming  ol  the  Lord." 
Now  34  years  after  his  death,  (jur  nadon 
must  again  "listen  to  him,"  and  heed  his 
message  to  follow  the  nonviolent  quest 
lor  racial  and  social  justice.  His  life,  like 
that  of  Jesus,  ended  in  a  bioital  anti  violent 
death.  During  this  Lent,  when  violence 
and  injustice  are  so  much  part  of  the  air 
we  breathe,  we  are  challenged  again  to 
listen  to  both  ol  these  prophetic  \'oices. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Repeat  often  the  opening  prayer  of 
the  liturgy:  "Enlighten  us  with  your 
word,  that  we  may  find  the  way  to  your 
glory." 

•  Recall  "mountaintop"  experiences  of 
your  life  and  remember  how  they 
strengthened  you  for  the  journey 
ahead. 

•  During  this  Lent  pray  especially  for 
the  peace  that  flows  from  justice  and 
expresses  itself  in  forgiveness  (Pope 
John  Paul  II). 
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X  1  w  vs  growing  up 
111  suhurhnn  Phiiaclel- 
phiii  in  the  iy6U's  and 
l'>7()'s,  most  of  mv 
friends  w  ere  Jev\  isli.  I  can  sayw  itli 
confidence  that  I  went  to  more  seders 
than  novenas,  and  attended  more  hut 
and  hiir  iiiitzviihs  than  First  (Commu- 
nion parties.  At  one  jioint,  I  had  lieen 
to  so  many  bur  niitzvdhs  that  I  was  ahie 
to  recite  a  tew  I  lehrew  l)lessings, 
which  I  diti  to  great  acclaim  during 
ilinner  at  a  friend's  house  when  I  was 
in  junior  high  school.  "Ditl  you  learn 
that  in  Sunday  school?"  asked  in\" 
fi'iend's  father. 

So  I  have  never  really  uiulerstood 
why  the  phrase  "Some  of  my  best 
fi  iends  are  Jewish"  is  supposed  to  he 
some  sort  ol  joke.  My  hest  friends 
were  indeed  Jewish;  it  seemetl  quite 
natural,  and  still  does. 

My  years  as  an  undergraduate  at 
the  UniversitN'  ot  Pennsylvania  were 
similar:  the  majority  of  my  frienils 
were  Jewish.  It  was  there  that  I  ailded 
to  my  knowledge  of  Yiiklish  phrases, 
which  would  serve  me  well  when  1 
movetl  to  New  York  CCitj'  after  gradua- 
tion. At  college  I  learned  the  differ- 
ence between  iiuizcl  and  niiizcl  tnv, 
Ijetween  guy  and  (loy////,  and  I  found 
out  exactly  what  a  sihnntck  is. 

More  interesting  for  me,  though, 
were  the  reactions  that  even  my  tepid 
(iatholicism  drew  in  college.  Some  of 
my  frieiuls,  for  example,  used  to  ask  to 
join  me  at  Mass  on  Sunday's,  where  I 
happily  taught  them  hcjw  to  bless 
themselves,  when  to  kneel  and  to  stanil 
and,  most  important,  how  to  avoid 
slamming  the  kneelers. 

During  my  junior  and  senior  years, 
I  lived  with  my  friends  (jff-campus  in  a 
decrepit  but  spacious  Victorian  row- 
house  in  West  Philadelphia.  Vox  our 
first  (>hristmas,  the  few  (Christians  in 
the  house  decided  to  buy  a  tree.  P'or 
many  of  my  Jewish  housemates,  this 
was  their  first  (Christmas  tree  and, 
quite  frankly,  they  were  more  excited 
about  die  festivities  than  we  Christians 
were.  One  of  my  friends,  Andy,  asked 
tentatively  aliout  the  protocol  for 
hanging  ornaments:  "Am  I  allowed  to 
put  one  on?" 


One  night  a  few  months  later,  the 
conversation  turned  to  Lent.  What  is 
Lent?  WTiy  do  Catholics  give  things 
up?  Finally,  a  provocative  question 
from  my  fi-iend  Rob:  "Who  decides 
w  hat  you'll  give  up  this  year?" 

"( iee,"  I  said,  "I  do." 

"Isn't  that  kind  of  easy?"  he  asked. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  hartler  if  someone  else 
told  you  w  hat  to  give  up?" 

l^ob  had  a  point.  So  when  he  asked 
if  he  could  decide  what  I  would  give 
up  that  year,  I  agi  eed.  Besides,  I  was 
curious  about  what  he  might  choose. 

Rob  took  the  decision  quite  seri- 
ously, even  soliciting  suggestions  from 
the  rest  of  the  hcjuse.  ((Jiving  u|i  beer 
was  rejected  as  being  ini|)ossible.) 
l^'inally,  on  Ash  Wednesday  Rob 
announcetl  that  1  would  be  giving  up 
Sunkist  orange  soda  (which  I  drank  in 
great  quantities  as  an  aid  to  late-night 
studying)  and  candy.  It  was  a  decided 
challenge,  but  one  that  I  met,  breaking 
my  abstinence  with  a  sugary  binge  on 
Faster  moniing. 

Since  then — for  over  20  years — 
Rob  has  called  me  up  eveiy  Ash 
Wednesday  to  assign  me  my  Lenten 
sacrifice.  But  it's  not  the  only  thing 
I've  received  ft'oni  Rob:  he  has  long 
been  enormously  supportive  of  my 
Jesuit  vocation — even  at  the  very 
beginning,  when  none  ot  my  fi'iends 
were  quite  sure  what  I  was  doing. 
When  I  told  him  that  in  the  novitiate 
we  were  studying  "Jewish  (Christians," 
that  is,  die  early  church,  he  laughed 
and  said,  "Like  you?" 

This  year,  I  got  the  call  early.  In 
truth,  the  Lenten  sacrifices  have 
grown  easier  over  the  years:  for  2002  I 
am  to  avoiti  anything  with  ciushed  red 
pepper  (there's  usually  a  silly  part)  and 
chewing  gum  (which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  hard  part).  Rob  and  his  wife, 
Andrea  (who  now  participates  in  the 
decision),  aren't  aware  that  I  don't 
chew  gum,  but  I  didn't  tell  him. 

"You  know,"  I  said  instead,  "I'm 
getting  worried  that  one  of  these  days 
you're  going  to  give  me  something 
really  hard  to  give  up." 

He  laughed.  "Another  reason  to 
stay  on  my  good  side." 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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lore 
I  lomelessness 

UNGKR  AM)  iiOAii' i.i'  SSNKSs — more  and 
more  Americans  are  feeling  die  cioiel  efifects 
of  bodi  diese  painfiil  phenomena.  Such  is 
die  overall  conclusion  of  die  U.S.  mayors' 
annual  Stut/is  Rcpoit  on  H/ingermid  Hmue- 
issued  each  December  as  a  survey  of  over  two  dozen 
1  he  current  report  documents  accelerated  demands 
)d  and  shelter — demands  diat  often  go  unmet  by 
stcnded  emergency  food  and  shelter  providers, 
lough  the  economy  had  already  begun  to  slow  last 
or,  the  impact  of  the  teiTorist  attacks  in  September 
up  unemployment  rates  even  more  sharply,  especially 
js  whose  tourism  industry  employed  large  numbers  of 
rant  and  hotel  workers.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
)lc,  Bread  for  the  City  reported  a  67  percent  increase  in 
lienLs  after  Sept.  1 1 .  On  the  other  side  of  the  nation, 
' 's  diat  provide  emergency  food  in  Santa  Monica, 
another  city  heavily  dependent  on  tourism,  found  that 
>ts  had  jumped  by  50  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
ICS  with  children  account  for  many  of  diose  seeking 
ssistance. 

1  the  cities,  moreover,  foimd  diat  emergency  food  facili- 
•re  being  used  not  only  for  emergency  needs,  but  for 
iig  nutrition  requirements  over  long  periods.  The  nuni- 
1  [)antries  and  soup  kitchens  grew  in  a  majority  of  the 
n    cities.  But  the  heightened  demand  forced  many  to 
the  amounts  of  food  they  distributed  or  the  number 
s  per  month  people  could  receive  assistance.  Making 
N  still  worse,  food  donations  fell.  Officials  in  Nash\nlle, 
-tance,  pointed  out  that  big  food  companies  diat  had 
'iisly  donated  dented  and  broken  packages  were  now 
;  diem  instead. 

he  picture  of  honielessness  offers  a  close  parallel  to  that 
ger.  Contrary  to  the  popular  view  diat  homeless  people 
)sdy  single  men,  lamilies  widi  children  make  up  an 
proportion  of  the  overall  homeless  population:  40  per- 
iccause  of  limited  space  in  over  half  the  cities'  shelters, 
s  have  been  increasingly  turned  away.  Fa'cu  when 
w  as  available,  family  members  frequendy  have  had  to 
1  tc  because  shelters  that  can  accommodate  intact  fiimi- 


lies  are  few — an  especially  tlisturbing  circumstance,  given  die 
importance  of  family  unity  for  child  development.  In 
Louisville,  Ky,  family  shelters  do  not  accept  males  over  14 
years  of  age,  a  limitation  that  in  effect  mandates  the  separa- 
tion of  fathers  and  older  boys  from  the  mothers.  In  Chicago, 
the  stricture  apphes  in  some  facilities  to  male  children  as 
young  as  1 1 . 

/Vgain  contrary  to  popular  perception,  many  homeless 
men  antl  women  work  either  full  time  or  parr  time.  Their 
earnings,  however,  do  not  suffice  for  both  food  and  rent.  In 
what  might  be  considered  a  cniel  irony,  die  weakening  econ- 
omy has  done  littie  to  bring  down  rental  costs.  As  a  result, 
lack  of  affordable  housing  stands  out  as  the  number  one  cause 
of  honielessness.  Those  lucky  enough  to  obtain  Section  8 
housing  vouchers  may  find  diem  useless,  because  landlords  in 
many  parts  of  the  countiy  can  command  more  on  the  open 
market  than  die  vouchers  would  provide.  (>onsequendy,  a 
diird  of  die  vouchers  are  remmed  tuiused.  For  diose  seeking 
public  housing,  die  wait  can  be  years  long — in  San  Diego,  it 
is  five.  Some  cities  have  stopped  taking  applications  altogeth- 
er. 

OTHER  LEADING  CAUSES  OF  HOMELESSNESS  include  substance  abusc 
and  its  inexcusable  concomitant,  lack  of  ft-ee  residential  dmg 
treatment  services.  Mental  illness  is  another  leading  cause: 
mentally  ill  women  and  men  account  for  over  a  fifth  of  the 
homeless  population.  Because  of  aberrant  behavior  over 
which  they  have  littie  conti^ol,  they  may  be  arrested  and 
jailed,  leading  to  ftirther  deterioration  in  dieir  condition  and 
a  revolving-door  simarion — on  the  sQ-eets,  and  then  into  and 
out  of  jail.  F"inally,  a  principal  cause  of  honielessness  among 
women  and  childien  is  domestic  violence.  Flight  of  the  27 
cities  surveyed,  in  fact,  cite  this  as  the  primary  cause. 

The  report  ends  with  a  section  called  "Oudook:  Expect- 
ed Requests  for  Food  and  Shelter."  It  presents  a  bleak  pic- 
ture. Church  leaders  are  speaking  out  to  deplore  not  only 
the  toll  already  being  taken  on  the  poorest,  but  also  the 
prospect  of  worse  days  to  come.  C>artlinal  Bernard  F".  Law  of 
Bost(jn,  for  example,  made  an  urgent  appeal  just  before 
Christmas  for  donations  to  Cadiolic  C>liarities  because  a 
number  of  its  programs  for  needy  and  vulnerable  people  are 
at  risk,  (falling  the  present  Massachusetts  state  budget  "a  dis- 
grace," he  mentioned  two  Catholic  Charities  recoveiy 
homes  in  Brockton  that  may  be  forced  to  close  because  of 
cuts  in  state  ftuiding — one  for  women  with  babies,  and  the 
other  for  men  recovering  fi'om  addictions. 

Fhe  economic  slowdown  notwithstanding,  diere  is  no 
place  in  what  is  still  the  richest  countiy  in  the  world  for  the 
escalating  levels  of  hunger  and  honielessness  that  we  are 
now  seeing  diroughout  the  United  States. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Chinese  Documents  Detail 
Crackdown  on  Religion 

Seven  top-secret  Chinese  documents 
detailing  government  plans  to  crack 
down  on  religion  were  smuggled  out  of 
C^hina  and  published  on  Feb.  1 1.  The 
government  documents,  issued  between 
April  I'W  and  October  2()()1 ,  detail  the 
g(jals  and  actions  of  China's  national, 
provincial  and  local  security  officials  in 
repressing  religion.  According  to  an 
analysis  of  the  documents  by  Freedom 
House,  they  provide  irrefutable  evidence 
that  China's  government,  at  the  highest 
levels,  aims  to  repress  religious  expres- 
sion outside  its  control  and  is  using  more 
determined,  systematic  and  harsher 
criminal  penalties  in  this  effort.  Fourteen 
religious  groups  are  listed  as  "evil  cults." 

The  documents  are  available  online  at: 
www.ft-eedomhouse.org/religion.  "  These 
documents  provide  irrefutable  evidence 
that  China  remains  determined  to  eradi- 
cate all  religion  it  cannot  control,  using 
extreme  tactics,"  said  Nina  Shea,  of 
Freedom  House.  "Normal  religious 
activity  is  criminalized,"  she  said.  "Presi- 
dent Bush,  who  has  repeatedly  voiced 
concern  for  religious  oppression  in 
C^hina,  must  speak  out  forcefully  and 
publicl)  in  support  of  religious  freedom 
during  his  state  visit  to  China  next  week" 
(Feb.  24-22). 

1  he  documents  express  concern  about 
public  unrest  over  (china's  entry  into  the 
\V.  r.O.  and  tie  this  unrest  to  Western 
support  of  democracy  movements,  and 
religious  groups.  Fhey  accuse  the  Vati- 
can of  "still  waiting  for  any  opportunity 
t(i...tlravv  the  patriotic  religious  believers 
up  to  them  and  incite  them  to  rebel." 

Measures  to  be  taken  against  the 
banned  religious  groups  include  sur\'eil- 
lance,  the  deployment  of  special  under- 
cover agents,  the  gathering  of  "crinnnal 
evidence,"  "com]ilete  demolition"  of  a 
group's  organizational  system,  interroga- 
tion and  arrest,  as  well  as  the  confisca- 
tion of  church  property.  One  document 
repeatedly  refers  to  the  use  of  "secret 
agents"  to  infiltrate  "cults,"  underground 


Catholics,  businesses, 
joint  ventures,  people 
with  "complicated  polit- 
ical backgrounds,"  pres- 
tigious colleges  antl  uni- 
versities and  other 
organizations. 

Catholic  Charities 
USA  Allocates  $20 
Million  for  Sept.  11 
Efforts 

Catholic  Charities  USA 
has  allocated  more  than 
$20  million  to  16  agen- 
cies that  are  responding 
to  the  immediate  and 
long-term  needs  ot  fam- 
ilies affected  by  the  Sept. 
1 1  terrorist  attacks  on 
the  World  Trade  (Cen- 
ter and  the  Pentagon. 
Some  of  the  programs 
supported  by  the  latest 
round  of  grants  include: 
counseling  for  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder; 
emergency  financial 
assistance  to  help  with 
rent  or  mortgages,  utili- 
ties and  medical  bills; 
job  placement  for  those 
who  have  lost  their  jobs 
as  a  result  of  the  terror- 
ist attacks;  legal  aid;  and 
outreach  to  immigi^ant  ptjpulations. 


MILWAUKEE  DEDICATES  NEWLY  RENOVATED  CATHEDRAL.  j  '" 
Rembert  G.  Weakland,  O.S.B.,  with  visiting  bishops  and  priests  '''"'^ 
the  Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee,  celebrates  a  dedication  Mass  f^At 
ing  renovations  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in 
Milwaukee  on  Feb.  9.  The  23-foot-long  crucifix  and  corona  han 
above  the  altar  was  designed  by  artist  Arnaldo  Pomodoro.  (CN 
photo  by  Sam  Lucero,  Catholic  Herald) 


Renovated  Milwaukee  Cathedral 
Is  Dedicated  and  Reopened 

Presiding  over  what  he  called  one  of  the 
church's  biggest  ceremonies.  Archbishop 
Rembert  G.  Weakland,  O.S.B.,  of  Mil- 
waukee dedicated  the  renovated  C.adiedral 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  on  Feb.  The 
congregation  of '^50  gave  a  standing  ova- 
tion to  the  archbishop  at  the  start  of  the 
two-anil-a-half-hour  lirurg\'.  Fhe  only 
dissonant  note  came  fi"om  a  small  group 
of  local  (^adiolics  who  had  bitterly  fouiiht 


the  $4..'i  nullion  renovation,  even  taki 
dieir  case  to  the  Vatican.  About  20  of 
them  demonstrated  with  protest  sign;m 
sitle  the  cathedral  before  and  after  tht 
tledication.  | 


Zimbabwe's  Jesuits  Offer 
Sanctuary  From  Violence 

Jesuits  vsorking  in  Zimbabwe  promid 
to  turn  their  churches  into  safe  have  • 
offer  sanctuary  to  anyone  trying  to 
escape  the  mounting  political  violen 
the  countr\'.  They  also  approved  a  sk 
ment  condemning  the  statc-sponsorl 
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(  ICC  in  the  run-up  to  Ziml)abwe's 
n  icntial  elections  in  March,  reported 
I  lion-based  newspaper,  The 
.i  .lie  Herald.  The  statement  attacks 
u  A  crnment's  political  indoctrination 
1,  lanipulation  of  Zimbabwe's  youth 
arns  of  civil  war.  In  the  March  9-10 
)n,  Robert  Mugabe,  a  Catholic  who 
led  Zimbabwe  since  it  won  inde- 
nce  from  Britain  in  1980,  is  run- 
or  re-election. 

anwhile,  the  Southern  African 
ilic  Bishops'  Conference,  at  the 
St  of  Zimbabwe's  bishops,  is  keep- 
ent  amid  calls  for  Zimbabwean 
lent  Robert  Mugabe  to  step  aside  in 
arch  elections.  The  S.A.C.B.C., 
includes  bishops  of  Swaziland, 
ana  and  South  Africa,  will  not 
lent  on  a  situation  in  another  coun- 
ainst  the  wishes  of  that  country's 
IS,  said  Auxiliary  Bishop  Reginald 
jtt  of  Cape  Town,  conference 
iman. 


ian  Orthodox  Ask  Vatican 
iai  to  Cancel  Moscow  Visit 

iting  the  Vatican's  establishment  of 
ioceses  in  Russia,  the  Russian 
ido.\  Church  has  asked  the  Vati- 
:op  ecumenist  to  cancel  his  sched- 
isit  to  Moscow.  Cardinal  Walter 
r,  president  of  the  Pontifical  Coun- 
Promoting  Christian  Unity,  was 
aled  to  travel  to  Moscow  Feb.  21- 
meetings  with  Russian  Orthodox 
rch  Alexei  II  and  other  top  officials, 
^atican  defended  the  creation  of  the 
les  as  a  "normal  administrative  act" 
iswered  Orthodox  criticism  in  a 
y  worded  statement,  saying  the 
1  has  the  right  to  care  for  all  its 
lers — even  in  mostly  Orthodox 
ries. 


'r  dent's  Budget  Includes 
u  )n  Tax  Credit  Option 

ent  Bush's  2003  budget  proposes 
rents  with  children  in  faihng 
receive  a  refundable  education  tax 
>  to  pay  their  child's  tuition  at  a  pri- 
;hool  or  for  costs  of  transferring 
:hild  to  a  public  school  in  another 
t.  Under  the  proposal,  $2,500  would 
liable  for  parents  to  use  for  either 
I  or  other  educational  costs  such  as 


tutoring,  b<joks,  home  computers  and  spe- 
cial-needs services.  Because  die  tax  credit 
would  be  refundable,  low-income  parents 
who  do  not  pay  taxes  would  still  receive 
the  full  benefit. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
estimates  that  about  4.5  million  students 
are  currently  enrolled  in  schools  that  fail 
to  meet  state  standards.  If  approved  by 
Congress,  parents  whose  children  attend 
schools  diat  are  not  making  "adequate 
yearly  progress"  under  the  recendy  signed 
No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  would  be  able 
to  take  a  tax  credit  ff)r  expenses  incurred 
during  the  2002-03  school  year.  The  Bush 
administration  esrimates  the  education  tax 
credit  will  cost  $3.5  billion  (jver  the  next 
five  years.  Last  year,  Mr.  Bush  dropped 
vouchers  from  his  education  plan  when  it 
experienced  strong  opposition  from  public 
school  teachers'  unions  and  Democrats  in 
Congress. 

Indian  Students  Monitor 
Atrocities  Against  Women 

A  convention  on  violence  against  women 
that  a  Jesuit  college  in  southern  India 
organized  has  spurred  students  to  set  up 
a  program  to  monitor  atrocities  against 
women.  More  than  180  students  frf)m  15 
colleges  in  Bangalore  city  attended  the 
convention  organized  by  St.  Joseph's 
Evening  College  in  collaboration  with 
the  Women's  Development  Corporation 
of  Karnataka  state  and  some  women's 
groups,  reported  UCA  News.  The  meet- 
ing made  "us  bolder  in  voicing  our  dis- 
gust against  offenders  even  if  they  are  our 
own  family  members  or  relatives,"  said  a 
college  student  named  Priya,  a  partici- 
pant in  the  mid-January  convention  on 
"Violence  on  Women." 

Ambrose  Pinto,  SJ.,  said  the  gathering 
not  only  helped  educate  students  about 
increasing  incidents  of  violence  against 
women,  but  also  encouraged  them  to 
assume  responsibility  to  work  out  "pre- 
ventive measures."  After  the  convention, 
a  core  group  set  up  a  "women-watch" 
program  that  plans  to  monitor  cases  of 
violence  against  women  in  Bangalore. 


Number  of  Seminarians  Up 
73  Percent  Worldwide 

The  number  of  seminarians  worldwide 
has  grown  73  percent  under  Pope  John 


Paul  IPs  pontificate,  the  V'atican  said. 
The  number  of  seminarians  increased 
from  about  64,000  in  1978  to  more  than 
1 10,500  in  2000.  The  greatest  increase 
came  in  Afiica,  where  the  number  of 
seminarians  more  than  tripled;  Asia  fol- 
lowed with  an  increase  of  125  percent; 
the  Americas  showed  an  increase  of  65 
percent;  and  Europe's  increase  was  12 
percent.  The  Vatican  said  the  global 
Catholic  population  grew  in  2000  to  1.05 
billion,  equivalent  to  17.3  percent  of  the 
world  population.  Almost  half  the 
Catholic  population — 49.4  percent — now 
lives  in  the  Americas,  while  26.7  percent 
live  in  Europe,  12.4  percent  in  Africa, 
10.7  percent  in  Asia  and  0.8  percent  in 
Oceania. 


Ukrainian  Bishops  Say  Church  to 
Help  Facilitate  Free  Elections 

The  Llkj^ainian  C>atholic  bishops  said  the 
church  would  help  create  an  atmosphere 
for  honest  elections  in  March.  I  hey  also 
said  Ukraine  should  follow  democratic 
principles  in  building  a  new  countiy. 
The  church's  goal,  said  the  bishops,  was 
to  help  "facilitate  the  creation  of  an 
atmosphere  under  which  the  elections 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  our  own 
good,  and  at  the  same  time  be  honest 
and  clear."  The  bishops  said  Ukraine, 
which  became  an  independent  nation  in 
1991  after  decades  of  Soviet  rule,  was 
"only  learning  about  democracy." 

Bolivian  Bishops  Leave  Talks  with 
Government,  Coca  Farmers 

The  Bolivian  bishops'  conference  has 
pulled  out  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
government  and  coca  growers  because  of 
the  farmers'  unwillingness  to  compro- 
mise, said  Archbishop  Tito  Solari  of 
Cochabamba.  The  archbishop 
announced  the  decision  after  meeting 
with  the  farmers'  lead  negotiator,  Evo 
Morales,  a  former  congressman  who 
demanded  the  government's  commit- 
ment to  stop  coca  eradication  as  a  pre- 
condition to  keep  talking.  "Any  precon- 
ditions to  the  dialogue  must  be 
respectful  to  the  Bolivian  law  and  the 
fight  against  drug  trafficking,"  Archbish- 
op Solari  said. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Is  there  a  place  for  Lenten  tasting  in  contemporary  Catholic  spirituali 


Why  Catholics  Fast: 
Searching  for  the  Traditio 


-  BY  CAROLE  GARIBALDI  ROGERS- 


A r  A  FRIEND'S  HOMF  a  few  years  ago,  I  sat  across  the  dining  table  from  a  I 
Muslim  woman  who  had  been  bom  in  Egypt  and  had  lived  in  many  cities  I 
around  the  world.  Ramadan  had  recently  ended;  Lent  would  shortly 
begin,  and  fasting  became  a  topic  of  conversation.  She  spoke  knowledge- 
ably  about  Islam's  central  beliefs  and  about  her  own  varied  experiences  of 
the  rigorous  dawn-to-dusk  Ramadan  fast.  I  found  myself  wondering  how  many 
Catholics  could  have  done  such  a  credible  job  explaining  our  Lenten  fasting  practices. 

CAROLE  GARIBALDI  ROGERS,  a  freeiarice  journalist,  writes  from  Morristown,  N.J.  She  is  the  j 

author  of  Poverty.  Chastity  and  Change:  Lives  of  American  Catholic  Nuns  (Macmillan,  i 

1996;  paperback,  2001). 
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,  liilc  1  knew  tliL'  Lenten  regulations,  I  was  not  at  all 
about  what  lay  behind  the  rules  or  how  to  incorpo- 
he  core  of  the  tradition  into  my  own  life.  Two  ques- 
arose:  is  there  a  place  for  Lenten  fasting  in  contem- 
ry  Catholic  s|")iritualitv?  And  how  would  such  a 
)line  he  constructed  not  only  in  light  of  Scripture 
radition,  but  also  in  light  of  contemporary  insights 
oncerns? 

we  define  listing  as  partial  or  complete  abstinence 
food  and  drink  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  then 
g  has  been  part  of  almost  every  religious  tradition, 
it  is  not  limited  to  religious  traditions:  fasting  has 
)een  used  for  political  purposes  and  tor  health  rea- 

•om  the  second  cenriu-\'  into  our  present  post-V^iti- 
[  era,  the  primar\'  source  of  Catholic  teaching  on  the 
ual  discipline  of  fasting  has  been  Mt.  6:1-6,  16-18.  In 
passages,  fasting  takes  its  place  with  prayer  and 
fiving  as  one  of  three  pillars  of  Christian  spiritual 
ice.  These  Gospel  verses  are  proclaimed  every  year 
ih  Wednesday  and  have  become  so  familiar  that  we 
)erhaps  overlook  the  centrality  ot  the  teaching, 
he  entire  passage  is  found  in  the  middle  of 
hew's  lengthy  recounting  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
It,  in  which  Jesus  teaches  his  disciples  the  Beatitudes 
)ther  essentials  of  the  Christian  life.  WTien  we  read 


these  verses  carefully,  we  notice  that  each  of  the  teach- 
ings— on  prayer,  on  fasting  and  on  almsgiving — receives 
similar  attention.  Each  teaching  is  built  in  parallel  phras- 
es. The  language  is  repetitive,  ideal  for  memorizing.  Each 
teaching  begins  with  a  negative  description  of  the  practice 
(what  "the  hvpocrites"  do)  and  counters  it  with  a  positive 
(what  the  followers  of  Jesus  must  do).  The  difference,  for 
all  three  teachings,  lies  in  our  motivation.  Do  we  pray  or 
fast  or  give  to  the  poor  because  we  will  be  acclaimed  here 
and  now?  Or  do  we  seek,  through  our  actions,  a  more 
intimate  relationship  with  God?  Eor  Christians  the  verses 
are  a  rich  resource.  They  tell  us  that  the  practice  of  fast- 
ing must  be  accorded  equal  standing  with  prayer  and 
almsgiving. 

All  three  Synoptic  Gospels  give  an  account  of  the  40 
days  Jesus  spent  fasting  in  the  desert.  Here  is  a  masterful 
lesson  in  setting  straight  our  priorities.  As  in  the  verses 
from  Matthew,  it  is  the  interior  disposition  of  a  fasting 
Christian  that  matters.  Joseph  F.  Wimmer,  in  his  book 
Fiistiiig  in  the  New  Tcstavient:  A  Study  in  Bihliciil  Theology, 
writes:  "As  an  evocation  of  Jesus  in  the  desert,  fasting  can 
also  allow  us  to  grasp  the  sublimity  of  his  answer  to  the 
devil:  'It  is  written,  one  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.'  In 
the  midst  of  hunger,  fear,  and  deprivation  of  fasting,  a 
new  horizon  appears.  We  become  aware  that  things  of  the 
spirit  are  superior,  that  we  must  not  limit  our  concerns 
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only  to  the  cures  of  this  vvcjrld....  We  gratkuilly  reahze 
v\hat  it  means  to  hve  by  eveiy  word  that  comes  from  the 
mouth  of  God...." 

Another  crucial  aspect  ot  tasting  emerges  in  Scripture 
in  the  answer  Jesus  gives  to  those  who  question  why  his 
disciples  do  not  fast  like  those  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
Pharisees.  Jesus  says,  "  The  wedding  guests  cannot  fast 
while  the  hriilegroom  is  with  them,  can  they?"  (Mk.  2:1^^). 
Theologians  and  New  Testament  scholars  agree:  Jesus' 
message  is  the  primacy  of  loye.  The  point  is  not  that  we  as 

Grive  your  prayer  two  win 
and  almsgiving'  — St. 

disciples  are  free  to  indulge,  Init  that  as  (Christians  who 
e\|)erience  the  intimacy  ot  wedding  guests  with  a  l)ride- 
groom,  we  demonstrate  our  love  by  sharing  our  table,  as 
Jesus  did,  with  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Fasting  never 
trumps  love  o\  neighbor. 

There  is  some  controversy  surrounding  the  role  of 
fasting  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  resurrection 
and  Pentecost.  It  is  clear  from  several  references  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  letters  of  Paul  that  the  dis- 
ciples fasted  and  that  the  practice  was  connected  in  their 
minds  with  ministr\'  and  with  the  promptings  of  the  Holy 
S|iirit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  Jesus' 
example  or  of  the  motivation  for  fasting. 

In  the  first  and  second  generations  after  the  Apostles, 
there  is  evidence  that  Christians  linked  fasting  with  prayer 
and  almsgiving,  that  they  may  have  understood  fasting  as 
imitative  of  Jesus'  40-day  fast  in  the  desert  and  also  that 
the  patristic  writers  were  concerned  about  inner  disposi- 
tion— why  the  people  fastetl  as  well  as  the  bare  fact  that 
the\'  fasted. 

In  the  second  through  the  fifth  centuries,  (Clement  of 
Rome,  John  (Chr\ sostcjm,  Peter  (Chn'sologiis,  Jerome  and 
Augustine,  among  others,  preached  on  the  subject  of  fast- 
ing ami  linked  it  with  charity.  In  one  of  his  homilies, 
Augustine  asked  and  answered  a  perennial  question:  "Do 
\<)u  wish  \()ur  prayer  to  fl\  towartl  (Jod?  Give  it  two 
wings:  fasting  and  almsgiving." 

We  find  a  touchstone  of  warmth  and  sanit\  in  the  R/i/c 
of  St.  Benedict.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  in  a 
time  of  stern  asceticism  and  political  turmoil,  Benedict 
remains  a  kind  and  generous  obsei'ver  of  human  weakness. 
He  is  reluctant  to  prescribe  specific  amounts  of  food  and 
tlrink  for  individuals  who  have  different  needs,  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  When  it  comes  to  Lent,  he  urges  his  fol- 
lowers toward  self-denial,  but  always  with  a  sense  of 


gs:  fasting 
tine 


humanit)'.  "The  life  of  a  monastic  ought  to  be  a  conti 
ous  Lent,"  Chapter  49  begins.  "Since  few,  however,  he 
the  strength  for  this,  we  urge  the  entire  community  dui 
these  days  of  Lent  to  keep  its  manner  of  life  most  pure 
to  wash  away  in  this  holy  season  the  negligences  of  oi 
times." 

Benedict  then  lays  down  some  specific  principj 
without  imposing  regulations.  "During  these  days,  thi 
fore,  we  will  add  to  the  usual  measure  of  our  service  soi 
thing  by  way  of  private  prayer  and  abstinence  from  f 
or  drink,  so  that  each  of  us 
have   something  above 
assigned  measure  to  offer  Goi 
our  own  will  with  the  joy  of 

Augustine  .   ^ ,  ^  . 

D  Joan  Chittister,  O.S.B.,  in 

commentary  on  Chapter  4* 
7  he  Rule  of  Benedict:  Insights  for  the  ^-iges,  conveys  Bened  ^..j 
attitude  in  the  language  of  our  era  and  for  an  audit 
beyond  monasteries:  "Lent  is  the  time  for  trimming 
soul  and  scraping  the  sludge  off  a  life  turned  slipsf 
Lent  is  about  taking  stock  of  time,  even  religious  tit 
Lent  is  about  exercising  the  control  that  enables  us  to 
no  to  ourselves  so  that  when  life  turns  hard  of  its  i. 
accord  we  have  the  stamina  to  say  yes  to  its  twists 
tiu'ns  with  faith  and  with  hope....  Lent  is  the  time  to  n 
new  efforts  to  be  what  we  say  we  want  to  be." 

Benedict's  message  is  that  fasting  and  other  Lei 
practices  are  not  a  substitute  for  sei"vice  to  others;  they 
not  a  call  to  turn  inward.  And  they  are  matters  of  indivc 
al  choice  and  responsibility,  not  simply  the  response 
communit\-  requirement.  L  nfortunateh',  that  was  not 
dominant  message  passed  on  through  the  ensuing  ( 
turies.  From  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  centur)'. 
Catholic  practice  of  fasting  was  for  the  ordinary  pe; 
both  obligator)'  and  highly  regulated.  The  entry  on  fas 
in  The  Catholic  Eiicyclopediti  of  1913  gives  numerous  gri 
lines  for  when  the  main  meal  should  be  eaten  (at  m 
how  long  an  interruption  may  last  (one-half  hour,  le 
become  two  meals),  and  the  length  of  time  the  meal  : 
last  (two  hours).  There  were  similarly  painstaking  re^  . 
tions  on  the  amount  and  kinds  of  food  allowed. 

\ATicn  I  was  growing  up  Catholic  in  New  York  inif 
1950's,  many  of  the  regulations  described  in  the  enc\( 
pedia  were  still  intact,  "lb  fast  and  abstain  on  the  j 
appointed"  was  one  of  the  commanelments  of  the  chvr 
and  Catholics  obeyed.  In  most  parishes,  Lenten  serrtf 
simply  rehearsed  the  rules.  A  sense  of  "being  Catholicj 
corporate  identit}',  emerges  from  shared  stories  of  I 


oiLt 


casseroles,  Mrs.  Paul's  Fish  Sticks  and  snackless  dates, 
fasting  and  abstinence  were  hardly  sources  of  spiritual 


!iorG{ 


tenance  and,  for  the  majority  of  Catholics,  had  little  ff  " 
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(Ill  with  the  Ciospcl.  Fcnaiicc  was  a  way  to  subjugate 
il,  concupiscent  body — ;i  kind  ot  spiritual  gy  mnastics 
nanv  now  find  repugnant. 

was  clearly  time  for  a  change,  and  in  Paul  \1,  in 
[lostolic  constdtoitdon  Piiciiitciiiini,  undertook  to  estab- 
( )ntinuity  in  the  tradition  of  fasting  and  also  to  explain 
saiy  changes:  "Liturgical  texts  and  writers  of  all  ages 
\  show  the  intimate  bond  between  the  external  act  of 
ice  and  the  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God,  through 

tcrcession  of  prayer  and  works  of  charit\'."  The  pope 
imended  that  forms  of  fasting  be  appropriate  to  the 
)mic  conditions  of  the  local  churches.  The  Second 
in  Council  had  already  delegated  to  national  episco- 

onterences  the  formation  of  any   

k-  regulations  on  fasting  and  absti- 
c,  and  in  the  United  States  the 
)nal  Conference  of  Catholic  Bish- 
isued  its  guidelines  in  On  Pciunice 
'I'ytineiice  on  Nov.  18,  1966.  Unfor- 
cly,  the  only  message  that  many 
)lics  heard  was,  "No  more  rules." 

the  United  States  there  are  now 
)l)ligatory  days  of  fasting — Ash 
icsday  and  Good  Friday.  The  Fri- 
of  Lent  are  days  of  abstinence: 
observing  the  practice  may  not  eat 

Pastoral  teachings  since  1966  have 

\oluntary  fasting  during  Lent  and 
tary  abstinence  on  the  other  Fri- 
)f  the  year.  While  fasting  and  absti- 
•  still  refer  primarily  to  food  and 

,  modern  interpretations  also 
Ic  other  ways  of  following  the  dis- 
le — to  "fast"  from  fighting,  for 
ce,  or  anger  or  excessive  shopping 
■vision  or  alcohol. 

istorally,  there  is  now  an  emphasis 
oper  motivation — an  effort  to 
beyond  the  negative  inheritance 
■d  on  guilt  and  sin  and  the  itlea  of 
)dy  as  evil.  When  the  diocese  of 
iw,  Mich.,  under  the  leadership  of 
p  Kenneth  Untener,  selected  fast- 
s  its  theme  for  Lent  1996,  the 
ng  materials  described  fasting  as  a 
.  e  way  "to  shake  awake  the  spirit," 
locus  priorities,"  to  "connect  f)ur- 
^  to  Jesus,"  to  "recognize  our 
r  for  God." 

intemporary  insights  from  psy- 
-;y  offer  us  two  additional  ways  to 
te  the  practice  of  fasting.  The  first 


is  the  language  ot  relationship — how  does  fasting  foster 
right  relationships?  hi  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  book, 
Joseph  Wimmer  examines  four  relationships  and  the  effect 
ot  tasting  on  each:  our  relationship  toward  ourselves,  oth- 
ers, the  world  and  God.  By  its  first  effect,  he  points  out, 
fasting  frees  us  from  an  over-concentration  on  self;  it 
makes  us  more  capable  of  responding  to  impulses  of  chari- 
ty. By  its  second,  Wimmer,  using  psychological  terms,  says 
that  from  the  Synoptic  Gospel  writers  we  learn  that  fasting 
in  the  church  would  always  be  "other-directed,  that  it 
would  somehow  be  performed  in  the  sendee  of  our  neigh- 
bor, either  direcdy,  by  giving  to  another  the  food  or  money 
saved  by  fasting  or  indirecdy,  and  even  more  profoundly,  by 
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New  Releases  from  Liguori  Publications 


A  Presence  That  Disturbs 

A  Call  to  Radical  Discipleship 

Anthony  J.  Gittins.  CSSp 

This  poweriul.  moving,  and  'dbiurbing'  book  reflects 
on  the  contemporarA-  issues  that  cloud  attainment  of  a 
reutahied  church-a  Church  united  rather  than  frag- 
mented, a  Church  tuned  to  justice  for  all  rather  than 
to  provincial  myopia.  .A  Pirseiicf  Thai  Disturbs  will 
engage  you  with  a  fresh  perspectu'e  on  w  hat  it  means 
to  follow  Christ. 

Testimony  of  the  Cross 

Meditations  and  Prayers 
of  John  Paul  II 

Wntten  by  John  Paul  II 
Photographs  by  Grzegorz  Galazka 

A  siunnmg  ana  moung  photographic  and  textual 
reflection  expressing  the  mysten."  of  the  Cross  m 
the  life  of  Pope  John  Paul  ll   The  text  is  wntten 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II  for  the  \'ia  Cruets  (The  Way 
of  the  Cross*  loumey  which  he  made  to  the  Colos- 
seum m  Rome.  Italy  on  Good  Fnday  Apnl  2000.  and 
expresses  the  richness  of  his  own  spirituality  as  it  is 
related  to  the  Cross,  to  Faith,  to  Life,  and  to  Love. 
Includes  40  full  color  photographs. 


The  Questions  of  Jesus 

Meditations  on  the  New  Testament 

John  L.  McLaughlin 

Icsib  posed  more  than  30  questions  to  his  listeners 
dunni;  his  ministry;  his  passion,  and  as  the  risen  Lord. 
This  work  is  centered  around  these  questions,  pro- 
Mdme  praver-fiUed  reflections  on  each  subject  that 
lesus  proposed  for  discussion.  These  reflections  are 
tiesi^ned  to  help  vou  understand  the  context  of  each 
question  and  to  provoke  consideration  of  how  these 
questions  might  challenge  us  to  live  m  a  truly  nght  ; 
relationship  \uth  Jesus  and  with  others.  Ideal  for  use 
m  adult  Bible  study  groups 


creating  a  bond  of  syrnpathy  and  unc 
standing  for  those  who  hunger...."  By 
third — our  relationship  with  the  worli 
Wmimer  says  fasting  acts  "as  a  corre 
to  the  consumer  mentality  which  looksi 
the  uni\  erse  as  something  to  be  e.xploilj 
Fasting. ..teaches  us  to  use  the  ear 
resources  with  care  and  respect."  A 
finallw  by  the  fourth,  fasting  "puts  us  : 
special  wav  in  the  presence  of  Cjod....  1 
an  existential  manifestation  of  our  dep 
dence  on  Cjod.  W  e  fast  "in  secret'  uniqi 
in  his  presence;  we  do  not  measure  c 
selves  with  others. ..our  fundamental  r-. 
rionship  is  with  Ciod." 

A  second  contribution  psychoh 
brings  to  this  discussion  is  the  persp 
tive  cleaned  from  human  experiei 
and.  more  particularly,  religious  expi 
ence.  If  as  Christians  we  believe  t 
Cxod  is  present  in  human  experience, 
must  ask:  is  the  experience  of  fast 
o-raced  bv  God?  Does  it  involve  us  w 
the  diviner  Is  it  an  encounter  with 
sacred:  If  not.  shouldn't  it  be?  Ro 
Repohl.  writing  in  Commonw 
(2/14/97),  suggests  that  as  a  Catholic, 
has  found  fasting  in  the  manner 
Ramadan  during  Lent  to  be  such 
experience.  "It  is. ..a  turning  away  frri 
self-obsession  and  toward  total  dep 
dence  on  God."  My  own  recent  expi 
ence  with  Lenten  fasting  enhanced 
praver  and  affected  me  deeply;  I  W( 
not  hesitate  to  describe  it  as 
encounter  with  the  sacred. 

There  is  a  place  for  fasting  in  c 
temporary  C>atholic  spirituality,  but 
practice  must  be  based  in  love — lovt 
God  and  love  of  all  Gods  creatures.  1 
lowing  the  catechesis  in  Matthew  < 
must  be  linked  to  prayer,  by  which 
express  love  of  God.  and  to  almsgi\  : 
bv  which  we  express  love  of  neighbc 
must  be  rooted  in  an  imitation  of 
in  the  desert,  in  a  personal  acknowlt 
ment  of  our  hunger  for  God's  word 
in  an  awareness  of  our  solidarity-  v 
those  who  hunger  for  bread.  In  the  f 
analvsis,  fasting  is  not  an  end  in  it^ 
but  a  practice  that  enhances  our  lovt 
God  and  of  neighbor. 


trri 

i 


Available  at  your  bookstore  or  direct  from  Liguori  Publications 
1-800-325-9521  •www.catholicbooksonline.com 
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|)o  'Good  People'  Need 
(Confession? 

^  If-Deception  and  the  Sacrament  of  Honesty 


I)  WARD  VACEK 


ir  ORE  THAN  ONE  PERPLEXED  PRIEST  has  asked 
/ 1    me:  "VMiat  should  I  do  when  people  come  to 
k/  I    confession  and  say  they  have  nothing  to  con- 
T  fess?"  It  used  to  he  that  when  people  had  not 

to  confession  in  years,  they  would  offer  a  lengthy  list 
ns.  Or  longtime  sinners  would  say,  "You  name  it, 
r;  I've  done  it."  Now,  surprisingly  often,  people  who 
not  received  this  sacrament  in  5,  10  or  even  20  years 
hat  they  cannot  think  of  any  sins  to  confess.  Our 
ch  teaches  that  God  preserved  Jesus  and  Mary  from 
)ut  Vatican  II  seems  to  have  created  millions  of  pcf)p]e 
Kit  sin. 

lany  explanations,  some  good  and  some  bad,  have 
given  for  why  today's  confessional  lines  are  so  short, 
certainly  one  among  them  is  that  we  do  not  sin  any 
.  Or,  better,  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  lamented,  we 
lost  the  sense  that  we  all  sin  daily. 
1\-  seminarian  students  are  starded  when  I  tell  them 
(luring  my  early  years  of  training  as  a  Jesuit,  we  used 
I  to  confession  once  a  week.  They  are  shocked  when  1 
A  C  were  told  that,  once  ordained,  we  might  go  to  con- 
m  two  or  three  times  a  week.  It  was  expected  that  b\' 
we  would  have  developed  a  healthy  sensitivity  to  our 
sinfulness,  which  would  become  evident  through  the 
K  c  of  our  twice-daily  examination  of  conscience. 
^  hy  do  "good  people"  need  regular  confession?  I  will 
here  on  one  reason:  to  discover  that  we  are  sinners, 
imply,  the  sacrament  provides  an  occasif)n  and  a  stim- 
.'or  discovering  the  deep  truth  that  we  are  sinners.  Put 
loxically,  confession  "makes"  us  sinners.  Penance  is 
I  rament  of  honest)'. 

t.  John  states  this  theme  with  exceptional  clarit\':  "If 

RD  VACEK,  S.J.,  IS  department  chair  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Weston   Jesuit   School   of  Theology  in 
ridge,  Mass. 
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we  say  that  we  ha\  e  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  But  if  we  confess  our  sins,  he  who  is 
faithful  and  just  will  forgive  us  our  sins"  (1  Jn.  1:8-9).  My 
thesis  is  that  we  "good  people"  need  the  sacrament  of 
penance  in  order  to  overcome  self-deception.  Otherwise, 
it  is  only  "bad  people"  who,  acknow  ledging  their  sin,  walk 
away  justified  (Lk.  18:9-14). 

The  problem  for  us  "good  people"  is  that  most  of  our 
day-to-day  sinning  occurs  under  a  shroud  of  selt-decep- 
tion.  This  is  convenient,  since  traditional  theology  said  we 
are  not  guilrv  if  we  do  not  have  adequate  knowledge.  Selt- 
deception  is  a  clc\  er  w  a\'  to  avoid  guilt. 

The  trick  I  (and  most  of  us)  use  to  commit  ordinarx' 
sins  is  to  locus  on  something  good  in  what  I  am  doing 
and  to  push  out  of  mv  mind  whatever  evil  is  present.  This 
is  like  the  excuses  we  mav  make,  for  example,  while  diet- 
ing. I  finish  my  dessert  and  say  to  mvself:  "One  more 
piece  of  pecan  pie  won't  hurt.  Besides,  this  is  a  part}',  and 
the  hostess  will  feel  appreciated  if  I  take  another.  Everv- 
one  is  having  seconds.  .And  pecans  are  good  for  you."  In 
fact,  I  don't  know  if  pecans  are  good  for  me,  but  that 
sounds  plausible  enough  to  get  me  past  any  lingering 
reservations  that  I  haven't  already  doused  by  focusing  on 
the  festivit}'  of  the  social  occasion  and  the  compHment  to 
the  cook.  At  this  point  in  my  hast}'  deliberation,  the 
morning  message  I  have  been  getting  from  the  bathroom 


scale  doesn't  stand  a  chance  of  being  recalled. 

In  other  words,  our  inventive  minds  can  fmd  "go 
reasons"  lor  just  about  any  act  that  we  want  to  perform, 
ordinar}'  living,  we  usually  begin  w  ith  our  wants  and  th 
introduce  reason  and  planning  onl\-  to  the  extent  need 
to  sort  through  those  wants  or  to  plan  how  to  satisfy  the 
In  the  process,  our  strong  desires  can  push  out  to  the  ed 
(and  perhaps  over  the  edge)  most  reasons  against  what 
want  to  do. 

We  rarely  tell  ourselves:  "7  his  act  is  petty,  selfish  a 
unlair,  but  I  am  going  to  do  it."  Rather,  we  usually  kc 
ourselves  from  clarit}'  about  anv  questionable  act.  We  n 
vaguely  give  ourselves  "reasons"  that  support  what 
want  to  do,  and  we  dim  the  lights  on  dissenting  reaso 
This  process  often  is  exposed  when  someone  explici 
confronts  us.  We  may  then  think  more  clearly  and  n 
even  become  embarrassed  by  our  previous  lack  of  go: 
sense.  But  if  no  challenge  arises,  either  from  our  cf- 
science  or  from  other  people,  the  act  mav  soon  fade  fn 
memoiy,  and  we  feel  no  sense  of  sin. 

Self-deception  takes  a  certain  amount  of  skill.  As 
mature,  this  skill  can  develop  into  a  fine  art.  It  is  not  i; 
same  as  ignorance.  To  deceive  ourselves,  we  must,  soj 
speak,  know  in  one  part  of  our  brain  that  something  is  r 
quite  right,  while  in  another  part  we  do  not  know.  In  on 
to  do  what  we  want,  we  keep  that  first  part  of  our  c(- 
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isiiess  outside  ot  our  focus.  At  times  we  push  it  awav. 

abilit}'  often  serves  us  well — tor  example,  we  push 
listractions  when  we  are  tr\  ing  to  reati  a  textbook.  But 
■\es  us  ill  when,  confronteil  1)\'  the  hiuigiy  iieggar,  we 
our  attention  to  the  im[)oi  lance  ot  our  lunch-meeting 
lul  the  corner.  More  often,  we  are  only  dimly  aware  of 

dissenting  part  of  our  consciousness;  but  we  are  also 
e  enough  that,  it  we  paid  attention,  we  might  have  to 
■  a  ditterent  decision  than  the  one  we  want  to  make; 
c  pav  no  heed  to  the  niggling  w  hisper  ot  our  con- 
ce. 

o  counteract  our  well-developetl  abilit\'  at  selt-decep- 
,  we  "good  people"  need  confession.  Indeed,  we 
Id  want  to  confess  because,  in  effect,  through  the 
nient,  God  says:  "You  name  it;  I'll  forgive  it."  With 
ifter  in  mind,  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  face  up  to  our 
Iness.  While  self-deception  keeps  us  crippled,  honesty 
.  Just  as  a  desire  not  to  think  ot  ourselves  as  sinners 
rs  the  skill  of  self-deception,  so  too  a  desire  to  know 
■Ives  as  forgivable  sinners  leads  to  self-discovery  and 
to  liberation.  We  feel  safe  enough  to  bring  our  sins 
iito  the  open  because  we  trust  that  God  wants  to  heal, 
lumiliate  us. 

sually  we  speak  ot  "conscience"  as  the  reflection  we 
ior  to  action.  Aiid  indeed  that  is  its  primary  meaning, 
ming  restored  by  the  Second  V^itican  Council.  But  an 


older  meaning  <jt  conscience  is  still  ojK'rative.  (Conscience 
tells  us  retrospectively  whether  what  we  did  was  right  or 
wrong.  Our  conscience  confirms  us  or  "bothers"  us.  This 
"consec]uent  conscience"  tends  to  be  more  honest,  because 
we  no  longer  need  to  deceive  ourselves  that  the  third  piece 
ot  pecan  pie  was  good  for  us,  especially  if  we  are  now  feel- 
ing painfully  full.  Our  conscience  is  less  pressured  to  denv 
that  we  wanted  something  bad. 

Pre|iarati(jn  tor  confession  gives  us  another  opportuni- 
ty for  the  work  ot  "consetjuent  conscience."  W^hen  we 
ha\  e  been  successful  at  selt-deception,  we  are  not  likely  to 
re-examine  what  we  have  done.  It,  however,  we  get 
caught,  say,  in  a  lie,  or  if  somehow  the  lie  backfires  and  we 
are  worse  off,  we  are  likely  to  reconsider.  In  the  sacrament 
of  penance  we  have  another  opportunity  to  catch  ourselves 
and  look  at  the  harm  we  have  done.  Our  criterion  is  no 
longer  whether  we  were  successtul  in  getting  what  we 
wanted.  (Confident  that  Ciod  already  knows  our  sins  and 
hence  is  inviting  us  to  the  sacrament  ot  reconciliation,  we 
do  not  have  to  be  afraid  of  being  caught  and  punished. 
Rather  we  are  freer  to  be  honest  with  ourselves  because  of 
the  promise  that  (jod  will  explicitly  forgive  whatever  we 
name.  Any  humbling  we  do  in  this  scrutiny  lifts  us  up. 

Jesus  condemns  the  Pharisee  who  trusts  in  his  own  sin- 
lessness  (Lk.  18:9-14).  The  Pharisee  hcjnestly  names  the 
sins  he  does  not  commit.  And  he  truthfully  recounts  the 
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gootl  things  he  docs.  He  even  gives  thanks  to  God  for 
what  a  gcjod  person  he  is.  In  contrast,  the  tax  collector 
bemoans  his  sinfulness.  Yet  it  is  the  guiltv  tax  collector 
who  goes  away  justified. 

Most  oi  us  "good  people"  are  more  like  the  Pharisee 
than  the  tax  collector,  since  we  ordinarily  think  ot  our- 
selves as  basically  generous  and  honest  people  who  thank 
God  for  our  successes.  We  need  confession  so  that  we  can 
be  more  like  the  tax  collector  who  lamented  his  sinful- 
ness...anil  who  thus  was  right  with  Ciod.  Armed  with  the 
biowledge  that  we  are  good  at  pharisaical  selt-deception, 
we  need  confession  as  an  opporttmit\'  for  a  "search  and  be 
rescued"  mission. 

Rather  than  vaguely  accuse  ourselves  (jf  being  "sin- 
ners," we  (Catholics  search  for  particular  enactments  of 
sin  because  we  have  a  sacramental  mind.  W'e  see  deep 
religious  issues  such  as  sin  in  terms  of  particulars.  There 
are  at  least  three  areas  for  this  search. 

In  the  first  area,  we  check  ourselves  out  on  some  t)pi- 
cal  sins.  1  he  sin-lists  found  in  old  prayer  books  were 
remarkably  helpful.  I  hev  asked  whether  we  had  made 
nasty  remarks,  cheated,  had  lustftd  thoughts,  refused  to 
forgi\e,  told  a  lie,  were  jealous  and  so  forth.  All  of  us 
could  find  (jurselves  somewhere  on  the  list. 

But  such  checklists  cover  only  the  dark  side  of  the 


moon,  a  moon  whose  bright  side  may  nevertheless  be  lil 
less.  The  underlying  purpose  of  sin-lists  like  the  T 
(Commandments  is  not  only  to  forbid  certain  actions.  T 
purpose  is  to  promote  the  goods  protected  by  each  coi 
mandment.  A  friend  once  took  me  to  the  top  of  Pil 
Mountain  in  North  Garolina.  7  here  I  saw  two  sigi 
Next  to  a  dangerous  path,  one  sign  warned,  "Stay  on  t 
path  or  you  may  be  injured  or  die."  Now  that  is  a  cK 
prohibition.  Next  to  the  path,  however,  another  sign  re; 
"Be  careful  of  the  flowers  and  let  others  enjoy  then 
One  sign  says  avoid  harm;  the  other  says  protect  and  f( 
ter  the  good. 

Even  if  we  never  did  anything  wrong,  we  would  s 
have  far  to  go  in  fulfilling  the  positive  point  of  the  coi 
mandments.  For  example,  the  Fifth  Commandment  tt 
us  not  to  kill.  ( I  hat  should  include  the  sort  of  killing 
do  by  our  backstabbing  criticisms  and  cutting  remar 
even  when  what  we  sav  is  true.)  But  this  commandmc 
also  implies  that  we  are  obligated  to  keep  people  all' 
Now,  can  any  of  us  say  we  have  done  enough  to  help  t 
billions  in  the  world  who  are  malnourished  right  no 
d  he  3,000  who  died  in  the  World  Trade  Center  pale 
comparison  to  the  24,000  who  die  of  stamition  each  d 
As  a  nation  we  have  already  spent  billions  to  attack  t 
first  problem,  but  we  ha\  e  collectiveh-  learned  not  to  j: 
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I  attention  to  the  second.  As  the  philosopher  Peter 
er  argues,  we  would  tcel  guilt}'  it  we  walked  by  a 

drowning  in  a  one-foot  pool  ot  water.  But  we  daily 
on  without  noticing  the  millions  of  children  who 
lesslv  die  each  \  ear.  If  we  did  notice,  we  "good" 
ricans  might  realize  that  we  are  seriousK-  guilt\'  ot 
ting  the  Fitth  (!!ommantlment. 

lost  ot  us  "good  people"  probably  have  asked  our- 
>  what  we  could  do  in  the  face  ot  world  poverty.  Not 
ing  a  good  answer,  our  conscience  is  eased,  since  we 

II  that  if  we  do  not  know,  then  w  e  are  not  guilty.  We 
l\-  absolve  ourselves  h-om  [iressing  ourselves  ftirther  to 

)ut  v\  hat  can  and  should  be  done.  We  stay  away  from 
lercing  demands  made  b\'  St.  John:  "We  ought  to  lav 
I  our  lives  for  one  another.  How  does  Ciods  love  abide 
\one  who  has  the  worlds  goods  and  sees  a  brother  or 

in  need  and  yet  reftises  to  help?"  (1  Jn.  3:16-17). 

H  course,  no  on  j  ot  us  can  solve  the  problem  of  pover- 
ii  who  of  us  in  lace  of  such  dire  needs  does  something 
as  often  as  we  conveniently  might?  Have  any  of  us 
isly  considered  obeying  Jesus'  command  that  we  "give 
.■n  one  who  begs  from  you,  and  do  not  refuse  anyone 
\\  ants  to  borrow  ft-om  you"  (Mt.  5:42)?  Self-deception 
cts  us  from  such  demands,  even  as  it  keeps  us  ft^om 
cting  others. 

he  second  area  for  honestly  facing  ourselves  is  to 
:t  on  the  ways  we  are  growing,  stunting  our  own 
th  or  even  killing  ourselves.  A  few  years  ago,  my 
:  communit}'  had  an  influx  of  mice.  I  bought  some 
^e  poison.  When  the  mice  were  gone,  I  put  the 
ining  poison  in  a  box  inside  a  plastic  sack.  About  a 
later  I  discovered  that  another  mouse  had  eaten 
igh  the  plastic  and  the  box  to  get  to  the  poison.  The 
e  thought  it  was  getting  away  with  something,  but  in 
t  was  killing  itself  with  stolen  food  that  would  rot  its 
is.  That  is  a  good  metaphor  for  sin.  We  think  w  e  are 
loing  what  we  want  or  getting  what  we  desen-e,  but 
t  we  are  rotting  away  the  guts  of  our  souls. 
.  hen  we  try  to  discover  what  kind  of  person  we  are 
ning,  we  look  at  our  tendencies,  our  dispositions, 
abits,  our  attitudes  and  our  emotions.  We  have  ten- 
es  to  do  good,  but  they  likely  are  not  as  spontaneous 
y  should  be.  We  have  tendencies  to  evil,  and  w  e  may 
it  them  as  "just  human"  or  "just  who  we  are."  Con- 
anger,  which,  although  often  a  virtue,  can  be  a  vice. 
'  people  go  around  looking  for  something  to  be 
•  about.  The  evils  they  see  are  often  real,  so  they  feel 
ied  in  being  angry  all  the  time.  In  analyzing  their 
icter,  however,  they  may  learn  that  they  see  evil 
where  because  their  own  scarred  souls  filter  out  the 
and  feed  on  the  bad. 

iany  of  us  "good  people"  cleverly  practice  self- 


deception  by  renaming  our  vices  as  virtues.  WTien  others 
spend  too  much  on  themselves,  that  is  selfishness  or 
ostentation.  But  when  we  spend  too  much  on  ourselves, 
that  is  proper  self-love.  A  further  trick  we  use  is  to  tocus 
on  the  good  we  do,  while  hiding  our  less-than-good 
motives  h)r  doing  that  good.  We  give  generously  to  oth- 
ers, tor  example,  l)ecause  we  want  others — and,  ot  course, 
ourseKes — to  think  ot  us  as  a  generous  perscui.  Still 
another  trick  is  to  blame  others  for  our  own  faults,  a  point 
put  well  by  the  cartoon  in  w  hich  a  teenager  lambastes  her 
mother  with  the  retort,  "So  1  blame  you  for  eveiything — 
whose  tault  is  that?" 

Another  popular  form  of  self-deception  is  to  let  good 
and  noble  thoughts  substitute  tor  concrete  action.  This 
trick  goes  back  a  long  way.  St.  John  pleaded,  "Little  chil- 
dren, let  us  love,  not  in  word  or  speech,  but  in  truth  and 
action"(l  Jn.  3:18).  All  of  us  "good  people"  commend 
simplicity  and  justice,  but  then  we  add  another  shirt  to 
our  wardrobe  or  another  whistle  to  our  computer.  W^e 
think  ourselves  good  because  of  the  virtues  we  praise,  not 
the  virtues  we  practice.  We  think  ourselves  good  because 
ot  the  vices  we  condemn,  not  the  \  ices  we  exert  ourselves 
to  overcome. 

Uncovering  self-deception  is  particularly  difficult,  but 
all  the  more  important  when  it  comes  to  understanding 
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living  out  his  call  to  the  consecrated  reli- 
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An  Inside  Look 
Donna  Kamann 

The  story  of  one  woman's  life  journey, 
expressed  in  light  of  her  Catholic  faith. 
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Saint  Mary's  Press  and  you  — 
enlivening  young  people's  hearts 
and  minds  with  the  Good  News 
of  Jesus  Christ 


tfic  kind  of  person  we  have  become.  We  are  usually  - 
least  partly  responsible  for  our  blindness  and  can  choo 
to  "see"  selectively.  An  entrepreneur,  for  example,  lear 
how  to  see  another's  dire  need  as  a  business  opportuni 
whereas  a  saint  learns  to  see  this  same  need  as  an  oppc 
tunity  for  giving  a  gift.  Overcoming  self-decepti(  j 
includes  discovering  why  we  "see"  as  we  do. 


lies 


We  "good  people"  need  the  sacrament  of  honesty 
expose  such  tricks  and  blind  spots.  'I'his  sacrament  insi;  , 
that  we  bring  to  it  not  only  our  deeds  but  also  ourselv  )]£[ 
We  cannot  just  mail  a  list  of  misdeeds  to  our  confessi 
asking  for  absolution  by  return  mail.  Rather,  we  speak  .01 
a  flesh-and-blood  human  being  whose  role  is  to  be  intf 
ested  in  us  as  persons  and  not  just  as  doers  of  deeds.  Su 
an  encounter  encourages  us  to  focus  on  who  we  a 
becoming  and  asks  us  to  deal  with  the  ways  we  are  slidi 
by.  Doubtless,  self-examination,  confession  and  God's  f( 
giveness  can  take  place  with  a  therapist  or  with  a  clci 
friend.  But  the  divine  invitation  to  deep  honesty  and  tl 
divine  offer  (jf  forgiveness  are  rarely  as  explicit  in  su! 
encounters  as  they  are  in  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

The  third  area  for  facing  (uu-selves  is  to  look  at  cjj 
relationships.  Our  mcjral  lives  begin  and  end  in  relatic 
ships.  In  (jur  roles  as  friends  or  citizens,  as  colleagues 
family  members,  we  are  never  more  than  relatively  a( 
quate.  1  once  had  a  parishioner  who  used  to  wax  eloqutk  p 
about  his  friendship  with  a  man  I  will  call  Stan.  I  got  tr 
impressicjn  that  he  and  Stan  shared  almost  eveiythii 
Subsequently,  I  learned  that  the  two  of  them  got  togetl|L 
only  once  e\'eiy  few  years  to  go  to  a  basketball  game.  Tl" 
is  not  enough  for  a  "best  friend."  Self-deception  dulls  Ir"'  " 
awareness  of  our  inadequacy.  It  also  prevents  us  fm 
becoming  more  adequate. 

Most  fundamentally,  all  of  us  "good  people"  neglect! 
greater  and  lesser  ways  the  basic  relationship  of  our  \h . 
namely,  our  relation  to  God.  We  need  confession  in  on 
to  make  clear  to  ourselves  that  we  forget  God.  If  we  f 
ourselves  feeling  no  need  to  receive  this  sacrament,  we  ( 
be  fairly  sure  that  this  apathy  is  due  to  our  lack  of  a  vibn 
compelling  love  for  God.  If  a  spirited  relationship  of  !< 
for  God  were  burning  in  our  hearts,  we  would  never 
content  to  "just  forget  the  past  and  do  better  next  tini 
Indeed,  if  we  were  in  a  love  affair  with  God,  we  iTUght,t 
inclined  to  go  to  confession  at  least  two  to  three  timeia 
week. 

Psychologists  have  righdy  taught  us  how  important  i' 
to  think  positive  thoughts  about  ourselves  and  our  dei 
But  if  that  is  all  we  do,  we  live  in  denial.  Confession  is 
opportunity,  a  gift  from  Ciod,  for  us  to  admit  that  we 
also  sinners.  The  prior  knowledge  that  God  will  forgivt^ 
frees  us  to  be  honest.  The  subsequent  experience  ot  Go 
forgiveness  frees  us  to  live  honestly.  P 
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;  ICS  notebook 

|>i  Capitalist  Conscience 

ISJ^It  was  left  for  the  present  age  to 
I:  dow  covetousness  with  glamour  on 
I  )ig  scale  and  to  give  it  the  title  that 
t  :ould  carry  hke  a  flag.' 

— Dorothy  Sayers,  The  Other  Six  Deadly  Sins 


T  THE   RISK   of  being 
V       rounded  up  as  a  Taliban 
,  m      svanpathizer,  I  propose  that 
/  President  Bush  is  dressing 

L  up  a  boondoggle  for  the 

c  <  a  patriotic  budget,  wrapped  in  the 
\ii  can  flag.  Be  patriotic  and  buy.  Be 
,1  itic  and  fly.  Be  patriotic  and  be 
11 

hserving  the  Enron  debacle,  one 
11  linost  understand  how  some  of 
u  |)eople,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
ill  failure,  get  caught  in  the  under- 
)\  lot  seeing  or  not  wanting  to  see 
ht  ality  of  what  they  are  doing.  What 

Icr  to  understand  is  the  intransi- 
of  politicians,  yes,  even  presi- 
ei  who  refuse  to  examine  their  pre- 
if  ilogmas  of  consumer  capitalism, 
in  ered  free  markets  and  unregulated 

lerce. 

it  really  true  that  the  Enron  cor- 
10  on,  which  paid  no  taxes  for  over 
n  ears,  is  slated  to  get  more  than  a 
'-'  nillion  tax  rebate?  This  apparently 

not  outrage  the  president,  who 
a  to  have  been  brought  out  of  his 
!i<  )\  ignorance  and  indifference  over 
I  11  only  when  he  found  out  his 

jr-in-law  dropped  a  few  grand  in 

im  that  bled  billions  from  others. 

he  point  is  not  that  the  adminis- 
"3  1  did  anything  unlawful  during  the 
a  ear.  The  point  is  whether  this 
I  listration,  as  well  as  the  last  admin- 
t  on,  did  things  to  make  last  year's 
I'  letting  both  possible  and  easy.  We 

iinv  that  Vice  President  Cheney 

'bbied  in  secret  by  special  interests, 


including  Enron.  V^^^at  we  will  likeh' 
never  know  is  what  went  on.  Supposedly 
it  is  a  matter  of  national  securit)-  that  the 
proceedings  be  kept  secret.  Shades  of 
Nixon's  stonewalling  and  (Clinton's  eva- 
siveness. "1  did  not  have  fiscal  relations 
with  that  compan\-." 

Last  year,  before  the  World  Trade 
(Center  atrocity,  before  the  fall  of  Enron 
and  the  bankruptc\'  of  Kmart,  before  the 
"war  on  terror"  costing  a  billion  a 
month  in  the  Afghanistan  campaign, 
before  the  bailouts  of  airlines,  before  the 
talk  of  pre-emptive  strikes  on  Iraq  and 
Iran,  when  there  were  surpluses  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  with  no  one,  not  even 
Alan  Greenspan,  demanding  a  tax  cut,  a 
tax  cut  is  what  the  president  demanded. 
He  got  it  with  the  help  of  a  few- 
Democrats  intimidated  by  looming  elec- 
tions. 

This  year  we  are  given  a  red,  white 
and  blue  budget  with  deficits,  accompa- 
nied by  a  promise  that  scheduled  tax 
cuts  over  the  next  eight  years  h)r  the 
very  wealthiest  in  our  countiy  will  not 
be  canceled  or  postponed.  Bush  falsely 
calls  this  a  "tax  increase."  The  right- 
wing  chorus,  led  by  the  chief  cantor 
Rush  Limbaugh,  is  that  "it's  our 
money."  Indeed,  families  and  individuals 
with  gross  incomes  over  $2()0,0()0  con- 
tribute half  of  all  tax  revenue.  And  so  it 
should  be.  Who  do  we  imagine  profits 
most  from  the  infrastructure  of  our 
countiy,  its  airlines,  its  fiscal  policy,  its 
research  and  development,  its  defense 
system,  its  cable  television  networks,  its 
high-tech  medicine? 


To  protect  these  considerable  bene- 
fits in  which  we  all  in  some  way  share, 
the  new  budget  proposes  near-record 
increases  in  defense,  in  the  blissful  hope 
that  new  missile  systems  will  prevent 
another  Sept.  1 1 . 

This  is  the  illusion  of  a  government 
whose  military  budget  equals  the  sum 
total  of  the  next  16  countries  combined, 
whose  unquestioned  dogma  is  that  the 
only  people  to  l)e  trusted  with  "weapons 
of  mass  destruction"  are  ourselves  and 
our  allies.  See  how  long  that  principle 
lasts  in  the  future  of  the  world. 

Maybe  the  next  thing  the  president 
will  try  is  to  say  we  are  un-American 
and  against  the  war  on  terror  if  we  criti- 
cize his  tax  fetish.  But  remember  this  if 
he  does.  His  claim  is  true  only  if  the 
Americans  worth  worrying  about  are 
corporations  and  those  making  over 
$200  thousand  a  year. 

A  colleague  of  mine  who  teaches 
business  ethics  thinks  that  M.B.A.  stu- 
dents need  a  paradigm  shift  in  their 
moral  sensibilities.  So  much  of  their 
education  and  culture  forms  their  con- 
sciences in  such  a  way  that  the  workl  of 
mone\'  seems  not  included.  "They  just 
don't  see  the  people.  They  see  onl\'  the 
finances,  the  profit."  They  are  not  bad 
people,  to  be  sure.  Nor  is  our  iiresident. 
He  is,  as  he  says  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  "a  caring  man." 

But  as  D()roth\'  Sayers  wrote,  when 
covetousness  appears  on  such  a  grand 
scale  in  corporations  and  nations,  it 
seems  to  have  an  impenetrable  life  of  its 
own,  somehow  immune  to  real  "bodies 
to  be  kicked"  and  "hearts  to  be  appealed 
to." 

So  it  was  with  Enron.  So  it  could 
also  happen  to  our  country  and  those 
who  lead  us.  If  we  are  indeed  concerned 
about  "the  workers"  and  those  who  lost 
their  jobs,  if  we  really  want  an  "even 
playing  field"  for  our  young  who  are 
getting  inferior  education,  if  we  actually 
do  have  "compassion"  for  our  elderly 
and  uninsured,  we  would  have  a  budget 
with  different  priorities  and  a  different 
vision  for  our  country's  place  in  the 
world.  We  would  also  have  a  president 
who  calls  this  nation  to  something 
nobler  than  a  tax  cut. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
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Books  for  Lenten  Reading 


BY  EMILIE  GRIFFIN 


IoNCK  HAD  ;i  spiritual  director  who 
told  inc  that  "A  Lent  missed  is  a  \'ear 
lost  troni  the  spiritual  life."  E\en' 
\"ear  at  this  time,  those  words  come 
winging  back,  .\l^d  often  my  best  Lenten 
devotion  flows  from  reading.  Here  are  a 
few  reflecti\e  titles  that  seem  worth  men- 
tion for  these  40  da\  s. 

Philip  Yancey's  Soul  Sur\ivor:  How 
My  Faith  Sunived  the  Church  (Dou- 
bleday,  .^24p.  hardcover.  S:i.95;  LSBX 
0.^85502745).  Philip  Yancey,  who  gained 
national  prominence  as  a  columnist  tor 
C^hrisrianit\'  Today,  always  seems  to  wnte 
out  ot  a  ceitain  anguish  or  discomfort.  He 
writes  about  pain,  spiritual  and  otherwise, 
but  he  also  writes  about  grace.  The  first 
book  ot  his  that  I  read  was  co-authored 
with  Dr.  Paul  Brand,  a  specialist  in  lep- 
rosy. Their  liook,  called  Fenrfiilly  iind 
W'liihkifiilh  Midc.  dealt  with  the  human 
body  and  the  human  spirit.  AIan\'  vears 
and  many  books  later,  having  gained  a 
large  following  amcjng  Christian  readers, 
\ancey  has  written  his  own  ston".  which 
begins  in  disenchantment  with  the  Cieor- 
gia  church  where  he  was  raised.  There, 
Yancey  teels,  racism  and  religion  were 
intimately  ioined.  In  this  book  Yancev 
atn"il)utes  his  spiritual  sun  ival  to  a  number 
ot  religious  figures  and  spiritual  mentors, 
li\ing  and  dead.  InterestingK-,  most  of 
them  are  writers.  Fven  when  Yancev  has 
met  them  tace  to  tace.  his  principal 
enc(junter  with  diem  is  through  the  writ- 
ten wonl.  Martin  Luther  King  jr..  Dr. 
Paul  Brand,  d.  K.  (Chesterton,  Annie  Dil- 
lard.  dandhi.  John  Donne,  Shusaku  Emlo 
and  I  lenri  \'(_)uw  en  are  anKjng  them.  In 
writing  his  own  stor\  ot  con\ersion  as  a 
series  of  encounters  w  ith  odier  minds  and 
hearts,  ance\"  is  embracing  the  method 
used  b\-  (1  S.  Lew-is  in  Si/rpnsed  h  Jo\.  But 
he  is  not  w  riting  "a  bo\  hood  memoir,"  as 


EMILIE  GRIFFIN  hves  and  writes  in  Alexan- 
dria. La.  Her  most  recent  book  is  Doors 
Into  Prayer:  An  Invitation. 


Lewis  did.  histead.  his  book  more  nearh 
resembles  Raymond  Schroth's  Dtiiite  To 
Dfiul  Man  U'alkuig  (the  teacher  is 
paramount,  ending  each  chapter  with  a 


call  to  investigate  a  given  writer  iik 
deeply).  In  any  event,  the  message,  r 
unlike  Lewis's,  is  clear  and  compellii 
God  is  biffeer  than  the  failinffs  of  the  in- 
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.il  liuiah,  or  the  tasliioiialtic  wrong- 
(liicss  ot  one's  own  generation. 
(.At  is  a  marvelous  I  lenri  Nouwen 
lion:  Jesus:  A  Gospel,  edited  with 
nuliiction  l)y  Michael  O'Laiighlin; 
itions  l)y  Rembrandt.  (Orhis  Books, 
over,  '  15()|),  $20;  ISBN 
v^849).  This  beautiful  book,  with 
iiigly  visual  style,  reflects  Nouwen's 

i\  of  praying,  which  many  people 
'  miul  e|)itomi/.ed  in  his  books  Behold 
•  iiity  of  the  Lord:  Praying  with  Icons 
he  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Yet  this 
IS  a  treat  For  mind  and  heart  as  well 
the  eye.  O'Laughlin  has  assembled 
klings  from  Nouwen's  many  works, 
lese  create  a  kind  of  gospel,  under  a 
y  of  headings.  "God's  Way,"  the 
ntroduces  us  to  Nouwen's  approach 
.us,  in  short  reflections  with  such 

as  "God's  Hidden  Way"  and 
■ending  with  Jesus."  Under  "The 
.■1  Begins"  we  find  the  annunciation, 
isitation,  childhood,  baptism  and 
ation.  "Reaching  Out"  takes  us  into 

public  ministry.  "Entering  the 
of  the  Gospel"  leads  us  through  the 
into  Jerusalem,  the  Last  Supper  and 
,  al  by  One  of  the  Twelve.  The  last 
jctions  take  us  through  the  Passion 
'.esurrection.  Every  selection  incor- 
:es  a  Gospel  text,  from  which 
/en's  commentary  flows.  Also,  this 
offers  brief  Nouwen  commentaries 
hort  Gospel  texts,  handsomely  set 
from  the  main  text.  These  seem 
for  the  brief  reflection  times  in  our 
led  schedules.  Most  of  all,  the  book 
stently  offers  Henri  Nouwen's 
itakable  voice  and  his  distinctive  way 
ping  readers  to  cope  with  the  wait- 
.'ith  the  dark  times,  with  the  silence 
)d:  "This  morning,  during  my  hour 
lyer,  I  tried  to  come  to  some  level  of 
lonment  to  my  heavenly  father.  It  is 
for  me  to  say,  'I  shall  gratefully 
t  everything.  Lord,  that  pleases  you. 
our  will  be  done.'  But  I  know  that 

I  fully  believe  that  my  Father  is 
love,  it  will  be  increasingly  possible 
■  these  words  from  the  heart."  All 
Ls  are  carefully  noted.  This  is  a  fine 
for  Lenten  reflection  and  shows 
i  Nouwen's  distinctive  approach  in  a 
light.  The  book  also  includes  an 
ot  all  scriptural  passages  cited, 
oetry  as  Prayer:  Denise  Levertov 
urray  Bodo,  O.F.M.  (Pauline  Books 


and  Media,  Boston,  paperback,  I  I  ^^p, 
$9.95;  ISBN  08198.59249).  Here's  a  book 
that  has  really  touched  my  heart.  Bodo 
had  a  lifelong  friendship  with  this  activist 
poet  from  the  1970's  until  her  death  in 
1997.  This  book  is  both  a  tribute  to  her 
life  and  her  way  of  writing,  and  a  wise 
instniction  in  poetry  as  prayer.  Yes,  it  is  a 
short  book,  but  its  brevity  reminds  me  of 
the  way  a  painter  puts  the  distilled  wisdom 
of  his  life's  work  into  a  pencil  sketch  or 
line  drawing.  In  Chapter  1  Bodo  deals 
briefly  with  the  notion  of  calling  poetry 
prayer.  In  (Chapter  2  he  provides  a  suc- 
cinct but  revealing  biography  of  the 
English-born  poet  and  her  remarkable 
religious  heritage:  "Denise's  father,  Paul 
Philip  Levertov,  was  a  Russian  Hasidic 
Jew.  She  writes  of  him,  the  quiet  Talmud 
scholar  in  a  Russia  where  the  Gospels 
were  forbidden,  and  how  he  found  a 
Hebrew  scrap  of  the  New  Testament, 
became  convinced  about  the  person  of 
Jesus,  and  thus  had  to  flee  his  home  to 
Germany,  where  he  formally  became  a 
(christian...."  While  unfolding  the  remark- 
able story  of  Denise's  own  religious  choic- 
es, Bodo  also  discerns  the  influence  of 
Hasidic  mysticism  on  Denise  Levertov's 
poetry.  He  finds  parallels  between  the 
Celtic  heritage  from  her  mother  and  the 
Kabbalistic  influences  from  her  father. 
Both  traditions,  Bodo  suggests,  are  seek- 
ing "to  attain  hamiony  with  these  sounds 
and  rhythms  as  a  way  of  restoring  the 
world's  harmony."  Levertov's  political 
activism,  her  protest  (as  an  American) 
against  the  Vietnam  war  and  its  violence, 
and  other  aspects  of  her  love  of  the  world 
are  also  well  explained.  With  a  remark- 
able light  touch,  Bodo  links  politics,  poet- 
ry and  prayer.  In  Chapter  5,  "Six  Ways  to 
Pray  Poems,"  he  writes:  "There  are  no 
easy  step-by-step  techniques  for  learning 
to  pray  or  for  prayerful  reading.  Prayer 
involves  discipline,  perseverance,  and  a 
humility  that  comes  from  knowing  that 
you  cannot  control  God."  Then  he  goes 
on,  after  this  caution,  to  suggest  six  differ- 
ent ways  of  approaching  prayer  as  poetry. 
These  six  ways  are  rich  and  instructive, 
but  they  are  not  tidy  formulas.  In  addition 
to  providing  a  selected  bibliography  of 
Levertov's  work.  Father  Bodo  also  men- 
tions a  number  of  poems  other  than  hers 
that  might  be  useful  for  prayer,  from  such 
authors  as  Wendell  Berry,  Scott  Cairns, 
Emily  Dickinson,  Louise  Erdrich,  Paul 


Mariani  and  O.eslaw  Milosz. 

Another  small  and  very  useful  book 
on  prayer  is  Everything  Belongs:  The 
Gift  of  Contemplative  Prayer  by 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.  (Crossroad/Herder 
and  Herder,  paperback,  155p,  $16.95; 
ISBN  0824516524).  Father  Rohr,  well 
known  as  the  founder  (A  the  (Center  for 
Action  and  Contemplation  in  Albu- 
querque, N.M.,  is  concerned  in  tliis  book 
to  help  us  see  the  tlifference  that  C(mtem- 
plation  can  make  in  our  lives.  Still,  he 
never  lets  us  forget  that  prayer  is  critically 
linked  to  action.  Rohr's  title,  Everything 
Belongs,  seems  to  say  it  all.  He  celebrates 
the  mending  of  a  broken  world,  the  essen- 
tial harmonies  that  are  restored  and  the 
peaceful  visions  that  are  aroused  by  prayer. 
I  like,  enormously,  his  use  of  literary 
sources  including  the  occasional  reference 
to  Muslim  mystics,  along  with  the  more 
familiar  "Second  (doming"  ot  William 
Butier  Yeats  and  the  striking  words  of  such 
writers  as  Dostoyevsky  and  Rilke.  Rohr 
writes  not  to  jolt  us  into  action,  but  to  set 
our  hearts  on  fire  with  love  of  God,  and  a 
clear  contemplative  vision  of  what  is  and 
what  could  be. 

I  recently  discovered  Kate  Daniels, 
whose  slender  book.  Four  Testimonies,  is 
published  by  Louisiana  State  University 
Press  (paperback,  lOOp,  $16.95;  ISBN 
0807122602).  A  convert  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  Daniels  draws  inspiration  from  many 
sources:  motherhood,  marriage,  sexuality 
and  mysticism.  Her  first  group  of  poems  is 
called  "The  Testimony  of  Simone  Weil." 
Expect  flashes  of  wit,  sudden  insight  and 
novel  ways  of  expressing  faith. 

Gregory  and  Suzanne  M.  Wolfe  have 
written  and  compiled  a  wonderfril  book 
about  prayer  as  a  family  experience.  It  is 
called  Circle  of  Grace:  Praying  With — 
and  for — Your  Children  (Ballantine, 
hardcover,  365p,  $25;  ISBN  0345417178). 
The  Wolfes,  both  editors  and  writers,  are 
the  parents  of  four.  They  know  whereof 
they  speak.  They  are  also  deeply  versed  in 
the  literature  of  prayer,  and  they  deal  not 
with  "children's  prayers,"  or  even  "chil- 
dren and  prayer"  but  the  whole  notion  of 
esuiblishing  praj^er  as  part  of  a  family's  lan- 
guage and  practice  day  by  day.  Sometimes 
this  book  is  theoretical.  Always  it  is  practi- 
cal. A  special  section  of  prayers  from  vari- 
ous traditions  is  included. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  popu- 
lar spiritual  books  in  Catholic  history  is 
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Moving? 
Change  Your  Address  Online 

1 .  Find  your  mailing  label 

2.  Go  to  americamagazine.org 

3.  Click  on  ''subscription/'  at  top  of  page 

4.  Click  on  "Change  of  Address,"  under  customer  service 

5.  Follow  the  directions 

It  takes  3  to  4  weeks  from  the  time  you  notify  us  of  your 
change  of  address  until  your  magazine  will  arrive  at  youi^^ 
new  address.  '^^M 


'The  burning  desire  that 
turned  out  to  be  my 
vocation  be^an  when  I 
was  in  nursing  school/' 


"Just  takiuj^  care  of  |)e(i|)le"s 
|)lnsical  needs  wasn't  lullillin^ 
eii()iii;li.  Then  Aquinas  invited  iiie 
to  e\[)loie  who  1  was  and  what  I 
could  do.  rhe  M.Div.  I'loj^rain  not 
only  f;ave  ine  practical  experience 
ni  (Hflerent  areas,  it  challen<^ed 
tne  to  think  aliout  niv  hehels  and 
to  shale  iHV  gills  with  others. 
As  Director  of  Campus  Ministry 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
I  plan  retreats,  our  Sunday  Mass 
and  meal,  and  community  service 
projects.  I  hese  a(  liv  itie>,  all 
mvoKe  a  lot  ol  listenini^.  None 
oi  us  have  all  the  answers,  and 
we  leani  to  lind  our  direction  in 
lilc  liv  heai'inj;  ( iod's  voice  in 
the  words  of  Others.  That  may 
he  the  hif^gest  lesson  i  learned  at 
\(iuinas.  where  the  I)oininicans 
arc  i^cnuincK  cotnrjiitted  to  heirif^ 
one  with  luunanity.  They  continue 
to  walk  with  nie  -  and  inspire  me 
to  keep  growinj;." 

Melanie  Ahern 
Master  of  Divinity  '97 

Mt'Ljiiie  Ahcni  received  the 
1999  Campus  Minister  of  the 
Year  Award  fivni  the  National 
Catholic  Student  Coalition. 


I 


Thomas  a  Kempis's  The  Imitation 
Christ,  currendy  available  in  a  number 
English  translations.  I  must  confess  a  c 
tain  partiality  for  the  modern  renditi 
recendy  published  by  HarperSanFram! 
CO,  which  was  done  by  my  busbar] 
William  Ciriffin.  What  on  earth  posses' 
him  to  do  it?  When  Kempis  had  bt, 
inflicted  on  him  at  an  early  age?  Slo\\i2, 
he  grappled  with  the  text  in  Latin  (1  waa| 
the  edges  of  diis)  until  a  very  contemp 
rary  Englishing  of  the  Latin  text  began 
emerge.  There  are  many  ways  to  rt 
Kempis,  and  some  are  more  traditio 
than  others.  I  don't  know  them  all.  I 
know  that  this  one  speaks  very  direcd\ 
the  21st-century  ear  (HarperSanErani 
CO,    hardcover,    .^OOp    $20;  ISI 
0060634006). 

Is  there  room  in  your  Lenten  kit- 
for  one  more  mystical  writer?  Rufiis  J 
(1863-1948),  an  .American  of  the  Soc 
of  Eriends,  is  not  well  known  outsid 
Quaker  circles  but  has  real  wisdom 
offer  to  those  who  are  keen  on  the 
life.  Kerry  Walters,  a  professor  of  phil 
phy  at  Gettysburg  College  in  Pennsyl 
nia,  has  compiled  a  fine  selectioi 
Jones's  work.  Rufus  Jones:  Essenii 
Writings  is  part  of  the  Orbis  Modn 
Spiritual  Masters  Series  (paperback,  16 
$16;  ISBN  1570753806).  Under  s: 
headings  as  "WTiy  I  Enroll  with  the  A 
tics,"  "Everyone  a  Mystic"  and  "N 
Eyes,"  the  clear  vision  of  Rufus  Jo 
shows  us  the  riches  of  silence,  simpli 
.  and  quiet  reflection  and  prayer.  A  g( 
example  of  the  fresh  creativeness  of 
writing  is  in  the  last  selection,  "Break 
Through  Eog":  "I  have  recendy  been  ! 
sea  trip,  much  (jf  the  time  enveloped 
thick  fog. ..there  was  no  sky  over  us, 
horizon,  no  color,  no  beauty,  no  pro 
world.  If  we  were  always  doomed  to  li\ 
a  fog-bound  world  we  shcjuld  never  ki ' 
that  a  sun  existed  or  a  moon  or  the  st;i 
Almost  at  once,  Jones  turns  this  obsen- 
tion  into  a  metaphor  of  the  spiriuial 
mate  of  our  times,  and  leads  us  to  look 
the  effects  of  the  "cosmic  free  grace" 
has  l)een  hidden  from  us  by  our  ' 
moral  enthusiasms.  What  a  fresh  vo 
and  how  delightful  that  it  has  h 
brought  back,  like  an  old  Victrola  reo 
without  a  scratch  or  a  squeak. 

So  I  wish  you  go(jd  Lenten  read 
May  you  read  with  dejith  and  delight, 
with  lots  of  reflection  time.  0 
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100  Names  of  Mary 

stories  and  Prayers 

Anthony  F.  Chiffolo 


Perhaps  the  most  popular  saint,  Mary  has  come  to  be 
known  by  many  names,  reflecting  her  many  different  quali- 
ties. 100  Names  of  Mary  will  help  people  examine  these 
11         different  qualities  and  approach  the  Blessed  Mother  in  new 
m  of  the  hundred  names  selected  provides  the  story  about  the  title  of 
a  litional  prayer  and  a  new  prayer  that  reflects  the  particular 
n:'  the  title.  Readers  also  will  find  an  inspiring  new  litany  of  Mary,  a 
[{i  I  and  an  index. 

vc  'rful  way  to  get  to  know  our  Blessed  Mother  better" — Mitch  Finley 
J-l  16-441-7  $12.95 

Live  Letters 

Reflections  on  the  Second  Readings  of 
tlie  Sunday  Lectionary 

Archbishop  Daniel  E.  Pilarczyk 

The  second  readings  from  the  lectionary  are  often  over- 
looked by  preachers.  These  readings  are  almost  all  from  the 
;$  ne  apostles  in  the  New  Testament  and  are  almost  all  in  letter  form.  In 
5li  commentaries,  Archbishop  Pilarczyk  focuses  on  the  second  readings 
hr  iturgical  years  (A,B,C)  in  order  to  clarify  their  relationship  with  other 
re<j  gs  and  communicate  their  significance.  ISBN  0-86716-399-2  $24.95 

■     A  Retreat  With  Peter 
r  R    Crowing  From  Sinner  to  Saint 

Rev.  Jim  Willig,  and  Tammy  Bundy 

Follow  Peter's  amazing  transformation  through  his  own 
retelling  of  the  Gospel  stories.  Share  his  growing  insight  into 
the  human  and  divine  person  of  Christ  and  learn  from  his 
experience  how  to  be  a  follower,  and  friend,  of  Jesus. 
ISBN  0-86716-466-2  $8.95 


N  i  JLII 


A  Retreat  With  Pope  John  Paul  II 

Be  Not  Afraid 

Jack  Wintz,  O.F.M. 


"in  the  Redemption  we  find  the  most  profound  basis  for  'Be 
not  afraid!':  'For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  Son. . ..'  The  power  of  Christ's  Cross  and  Resurrection  is 
greater  than  any  evil  which  man  could  or  should  fear." 
M  ay  One"  ISBN  0-86716-420-4  $8.95 


The  Ministry  and  Mission 
of  Sung  Prayer 

David  Haas 

A  practical  guide  from  one  of  the  most  popular  and  prolific 
liturgical  composers  and  music  ministers.  It  will  walk  read- 
ers through  the  "big  questions"  about  the  liturgical  purpose  of  music,  while 
providing  insightful  hints  on  getting  the  nuts-and-bolts  details  just  right. 
ISBN  0-86716-214-7  $11.95 


Praying  the  Gospel! 
throuyli  Pociry 


Y|  local  bookstore,  or  order  direct  —  see  the  back  page  of 
in| !  for  details. 


^  Praying  the  Gospels 

Lent  to  Easter 

Peggy  Rosenthal 

Poetry's  "fresh  eye"  may  startle  us  with  its  different  view. 
Praying  ttie  Gospels  tlirough  Poetry:  Lent  to  Easter  casts  the  fresh  eye  of  poet- 
ry on  the  Gospel  readings  for  Lent  and  Holy  Week  as  a  new  way  to  enter  the 
Gospel  stories  and  pray  with  them  more  fully. 

"Peggy  Rosenthal's  book  demonstrates  beautifully  how  a  good  poem  shortens 
the  distance  between  the  reader  and  the  Gospels." — Murray  Bodo,  author  of 
Francis:  The  Journey  and  the  Dream.  ISBN  0-86716-422-0  $6.95 

Prayers  for  heasts 

Charles  Singer; 

Translation  by  Colette  Joly  Dees 

To  celebrate  the  feasts  of  the  liturgical  year,  Charles 
Singer  has  penned  beautiful,  inspirational  prayers.  Chantal 
Muller-van  den  Berghe  provides  bright,  charming  illustrations 
to  enhance  our  prayers  and  further  mark  the  stages  on  our 
spiritual  road.  ISBN  0-86716-460-3  $12.95 

NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  PAPERBACK! 

Hope  Against  Darkness 
The  Transforming  Vision  of  St  Francis 
in  an  Age  of  Anxiety 

Richard  Rohr,  with  John  Bookser  Feister 

Rohr  offers  hope  in  introducing  the  Franciscan  path  of 
transformation,  the  "new  way  of  being  that  would  change 
the  face  of  history." 

"The  misuse  of  power  by  many  of  our  leaders  and  institutions  often  leaves  us 
feeling  helpless,  wondering  if  we  can  really  make  a  difference.  Jesus  and  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  lived  in  similar  times  of  crisis  and  they  did  find  a  way  to  make  a 
difference.  This  book  shares  their  vision  in  a  way  that  enlarged  ours,  and  offers 
practical  solutions  that  empower  us  to  heal  ourselves  and  our  society" — Dennis, 
Sheila  and  Matt  Linn,  Re-Member  Ministries  ISBN  0-86716-485-9  $9.95 
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A  Spirituality  for  Women  in  Luke 

Susan  Yanos 

Jesus  as  "liberator"  -this  is  how  Luke  presents  Jesus.  Susan 
Yanos  here  explores  what  liberation  means  for  women — 
personally,  socially,  spiritually  —  not  as  an  ideological  femi- 
nist but  as  a  critical  thinker  trying  to  make  sense  of  her  life. 
Each  chapter  opens  with  an  activity  involving  Scripture  reading  and  closes  with 
questions  for  reflection  and  discussion  and  suggestions  for  further  reading, 
ISBN  0-86716-413-1  $8.95 


Women 

Wisdom 


A  Daybooli  of  Reflections 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Gangloff,  O.S.F. 


Take  a  break  each  day  with  a  moment  of  reflection  on  one 
of  the  great  women  of  history.  Some  of  these  women  you 
will  know,  and  some  you  will  meet  here  for  the  first  time,  but  all  have  some 
special  insight  into  the  burden  and  blessing  of  being  a  woman.  Let  their  wis- 
dom inspire  you  to  find  your  own.  ISBN  0-86716-352-6  $24.95 


JUDITH  OUNLW  , 


Visions  and  Tasks  for  Catechetical 
Leaders 

Judith  Dunlap  With  the 
National  Pastoral  Life  Center 


Dunlap  offers  practical  ways  of  making  catechesis  happen 
and  help  with  widely  ranging  challenges  to  religious  educators,  from  setting  up 
a  parish  video  library  to  facilitating  adult  catechesis,  from  evangelizing  and  cat- 
echizing our  children,  to  catechesis  for  the  developmentally  and  physically 
challenged.  There  is  an  index  and  a  Foreword  by  Dr.  Francoise  Darcy-Berube. 
ISBN  0-86716-463-8  $10.95 


Lives,  Lessons  and  Feasts 

Edited  by  Leonard  Foley,  O.RM. 
Revised  by  Pat  McCloskey,  O.RM. 

This  classic  best-seller  has  been  revised  and  updated  to 
include  those  recently  canonized,  beatified  or  recognized  as 
persons  of  heroic  virtue.  Each  of  the  more  than  two  hundred  entries  includes 
a  short  biography  of  the  saint,  a  comment  linking  the  example  of  this  life  rele- 
vant to  our  own  and  an  appropriate  quotation  from  Scripture,  the  words  of  the 
saint  or  another  spiritual  writer  for  reflection. 
ISBN  0-86716-454-9  $15.95 


a  Pptreat  Wfh  FHith  Stein 
Trusting  Cod's  Purpose 

Patricia  L.  Marks 


In  this  seven-day  retreat.  Trusting  God's  Purpose,  ]ti^>s 
director  is  Edith  Stein,  a  woman  of  deep  intellect  a  tsrr 
intense  commitment  to  the  truth.  Born  into  a  JewisI' 
Edith's  search  for  truth  led  her  first  to  agnosticism 
tually  to  Catholicism  and  life  as  a  Carmelite  nun.  Both  her  heritage  ar,titi 
faith  made  her  an  enemy  of  the  Third  Reich  and  a  victim  of  the  Holocjist 
ISBN  0-86716-387-9  $8.95 


DESERT 
MYSTICS 


"th  Desert  IVIys 
Thirsting  for  the  Reign  of  Cod 

Linus  Mundy  | 


Your  directors  are  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  di 
whose  wisdom  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  a 

  tells  us  that  to  find  our  lives  we  must  lose  them;  tht 

Mystics  took  up  this  exhortation  and  lived  it  out  radically. 
ISBN  0-86716-371-2  $8.95 


Promise  and  Peril  of  Media  in 
Ministry 

Dan  Andriacco 


Dan  Andriacco  defines  the  dangers  of  media  and  p 
the  tools  to  make  it  a  powerful  ally.  Learn  how  TV, 
ing,  print  and  the  Internet  create  and  define  our  culture  by  embarking 
media  "fast."  Understand  which  media  can  be  effective  in  ministry  anci 
should  be  left  out — and  why.  Transform  your  ministry  by  becoming  a  ednr 
through  which  Christ  reaches  other  people.  ISBN  0-86716-418-2  $9.9  * 


Books  for  Lenten  Prayer 


Robert  R  Morneau 

Outlines  the  principles  of  prayer,  habits  of  prayerfulpopl' 
a  practical  approach  to  prayer  and  advice  about  ovdoisik 
obstacles  to  prayer.  Drawing  on  the  wisdom  of  the  i 
Catechism  ofttie  Catholic  Church,  Bishop  Morneau  oi 
how  the  Our  Father  is  the  central  prayer  of  Christians  and  how  the  BecU( 
and  the  Eucharist  call  us  to  a  more  prayerful  life.  ISBN  0-86716-326-i)9.9! 


Kathy  Coffey  ' 

In  this  collection  of  short  meditations,  Kathy  Coffey 
her  unique  perspective  and  gentle  humor  to  show  \\i 
God  invites  us  to  prayer  in  all  circumstances.  Coffey- 
draws  on  her  rich  experience  as  author  and  editor,  \i 
and  mother  to  demonstrate  the  variety  of  paths  to  \>W- 
ISBN  0-86716-295-3  $9.95 


Itting  to  know  Jesus 


Jesus 

Center  of  Christianity 

Brennan  R.  Hill 

Brennan  R.  Hill  expertly  reveals  Jesus  the  person  to  us  in  this 
y^^l  book.  Hill  discusses  Jesus  as  center  of  Christianity,  the  his- 
torical Jesus,  Jesus  as  faithful  Jew,  Jesus  the  teacher  and 
prophet,  Jesus  calling  us  to  discipleship,  Jesus  and  women, 
s  I  of  prayer,  Jesus  and  service  to  the  world,  Jesus  man  of  the  earth, 
is ;  liberator,  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  Jesus  and  Eucharist,  Jesus  and  the 
rt,!  [  Jesus  and  his  church.  ISBN  0-86716-367-4  $7.95 


C  JS 


llocur  of  fJ^o  ir,f\rmfyfr 

Teaclier,  Storyteller,  Friend,  Messiah 

Arthur  E.  Zannoni 


The  Jesus  v.'hom  we  discover  in  the  Gospels  is  both  elusive 
and  complex.  He  defies  both  definition  and  easy  explana- 
tion. In  Jesus  of  the  Gospels,  join  in  that  centuries-old  search 
asking.  Who  do  people  say  Jesus  is?  Those  who  take  up  this 
k .  read  it  will  not  only  grow  in  their  understanding  of  the  biblical  texts 
wi!  so  find  a  rich  source  for  spiritual  reflection. 

ev.  Anthony  M.  Pilla,  bishop  of  Cleveland  and  former  president  of 
A/(  lal  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  ISBN  0-86716-241-4  $12.95 


I  Dl^m  fry*'  -*  ^f^"gf  V\/orld 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.,  with  John  Bookser  Feister 


When  Jesus  talked  about  the  Kingdom  of  God,  he  was  talk- 
ing about  an  utterly  different  way  of  relating  to  society  as 
we  know  it.  He  was  talking  about  a  new  world  order,  a 
term  recently  on  the  lips  of  politicians.  "What  a  false  sense 
m  they  have  used,"  contends  popular  preacher  and  author  Richard 
Joubt  that  any  major  political  leader  would  align  a  new  world  order 
)f  cooperation,  trust,  service  and  redemptive  suffering." 
6716-203-1  $9.95 


r/  contemplative  life 


rmchair  Mystic 
Easing  Into  Contemplative  Prayer 

Mark  E.  Thibodeaux,  S.J. 

This  user-friendly  book  blends  theory  and  practice,  gently 
and  concretely  taking  the  reader  through  the  first  steps  of 
contemplative  prayer.  Step-by-step  exercises  throughout 
the  book  provide  concrete  examples  of  how  to  use  the 
ts  discussed.  Armchair  Mystic  will  prove  invaluable  to  individuals  and 
roups  who  are  new  to  contemplative  prayer,  or  who  wish  to  deepen 
perience  of  it  ISBN  0-86716-430-1  $9.95 


The  Lay  ''-"-^♦'^'^plativ'^ 
Testimonies,  Perspectives,  Resources 

Edited  by  Virginia  Manss  and  Mary  Frohlich 
Foreword  by  Tilden  Edwards 

The  Lay  Contemplative  draws  together  a  blend  of  story,  the- 
ory and  practical  help  for  the  many  people  who  feel  called 
to  pursue  a  contemplative  prayer  life  while  living  an  active  life  in  the  woHd. 
This  book  provides  a  variety  of  resources  that  will  assist  the  Christian  layper- 
son in  deepening  a  contemplative  vocation.  ISBN  0-86716-370-4  $10.95 

Thomas  Merton's 
dise  Journey 
Writings  on  Contemplation 

William  H.  Shannon 

Contemplation  is  the  single  strand  that  binds  together  the 
life  and  work  of  Thomas  Merton.  The  author  traces  the 
development  of  Merton's  thought  on  the  subject  from  his  early  What  Is 
Contemplation?  [0  his  later  works  and  journals.  In  addition,  Shannon  provides 
incisive  commentary  and  substantial  excerpts  from  The  Inner  Experience. 
ISBN  0-86716-348-8  $12.95 


Praying  with  the  Church 


LIVING 
GOD'S 
WORD 


Reflections  on  the  Weekly  Gospels 
Year  A 

David  Knight 


To  help  us  better  understand  the  Sunday  and  weekday 
Gospel  readings,  David  Knight  has  collected  his  reflections 
for  the  lectionary  cycle  A  in  this  handy  book.  Each  brief  reflection  is  based  on 
the  Gospel  of  the  particular  Sunday  or  weekday.  ISBN  0-86716-306-2  $14.95 

Also  available; 

Living  God's  Word:  Reflections  on  the  Weekly  Gospels  Year  B 
ISBN  0-86716-307-0  $14.95 

Living  God's  Word:  Reflections  on  the  Weekly  Gospels  Year  C 
ISBN  0-86716-308-9  $14.95 

Best-seller! 

The  History  of  Catholic  Christianity 

Anthony  Gilles 

A  revised  and  updated  compilation  of  the  history  volumes 
from  his  best-selling  People  of  God  series,  this  book  will 
help  you  understand  how  the  church  developed  in  relation  to,  or  in  rebellion 
against,  the  larger  culture.  It  details  centuries  of  crucial  turning  points  from  the 
development  of  apostolic  succession  to  the  implementation  of  the  reforms  of 
Vatican  II.  ISBN  0-86716-363-1  $12.95 
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Award  winner! 
Best  hardcover  spirituality- 
Catholic  Book  Awards 

The  Sun  and  Moor 
Over  Assisi 
A  Personal  Encounter 
With  Francis  and  Clan 

Gerard  Thomas  Straub 

The  Sun  and  Moon  Over  Assisi  rev  Is 
how  the  lives  of  the  two  medieval 
from  Assisi — Francis  and  Clare— i 
to  transform  the  life  of  a  thoroughl 
modern  cynic  from  Los  Angeles, 
California.  The  major  events  of  thews 
of  the  two  saints  are  unfolded  her( 
series  of  vivid  and  engaging  storie^ 
Alongside  the  history  of  Francis  an 
Clare,  another  story  unfolds:  the  st, 
the  spiritual  transformation  of  the 
author,  Hollywood  filmmaker  and  evi- 
sion  producer  Gerard  Straub,  illustiins 
how  Francis  and  Clare  still  speak  tcie 
present-day,  secularized  person. 
ISBN  0-86716-393-3  $29.95 


Visit  your  local  bookstore  or 
order  direct: 

From  our  Web  site: 

www.AmericanCatholic.org 

Phone: 

Call  toll-free:  1-800-488-0488,  e)l 
Monday  through  Friday  from 
8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Eastern  ti  ■ 

FAX: 
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I  Life  and  Times  of  Fulton  J. 
S  en 

Ei  ^omas  C.  Reeves 

E{  intei- Books.  419p  $25.95 
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ti  nau  Bishop,  the  first  full  biography 
n  ulton  Sheen,  holds  a  candle  to  its 
cct.  The  prose  does  not  burn  the 
I  :  Frying  to  outshine  a  shooting  star 
1  inmed  to  failure.  For  all  his  solid 
s  ilarship,  however,  Thomas  C. 
1-  cs  gives  us  fast  and  focused  narra- 
t  Although  loaded  with  detail  (some 
t  1  private  sources  in  Sheen's  extend- 
L  iinily),  the  book  maintains  dramatic 
I  in  covering  major  issues  in  this  lite 
I   ith  (and  works).  Because  of  political 

I  fences,  some  parts  of  this  book 

II  It  not  please  everyone,  as  they  did 
p  entirely  please  me;  but  no  one  can 
^  t  is  not — starting  with  its  brief  but 
c  prehensive  introduction — thor- 
(  ily  well  written. 

'erhaps  because  I  was  born  in 
1  '—and  therefore  had  the  pleasure  oi 
r   ing  parts  of  my  life  through  this 

—I  zipped  right  through,  especially 
t  larts  about  the  1950's.  No  Tuesday 
r  It  was  complete  without  Fulton 

n,  who  clobbered  Milton  Berle  in 
t  ratings  (of  Sheen's  sponsorship  by 
i  aco,  Berle  quipped:  "He  had  Sky 
(   f  on  his  side").  Whether  or  not  (as 


t  3  reviewers 

^   O'Brien  is  managing  editor  of  Arts  Edu- 
:i  Policy  Review  in  Washington,  D.C. 

^  lael  McGarry,  C.S.P.,  is  tlie  rector  of 
"  antur  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Jerusalem. 


Sheen  joked)  angels  cleaned  the  black- 
board that  served  as  his  main  studio 
prop,  the  Force  was  with  him.  Mid- 
decade,  a  young  actor,  Ramon  Estevez, 
yearned  to  catch  that  lightning  and 
renamed  himself  Mar- 
tin Sheen. 

Reeves,  a  history 
professor  at  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Park- 
side  who  has  written 
biographies  of  John 
Kennedy  and  Joe 
McCarthy,  is  fair- 
minded  in  his  assess- 
ments of  his  subject, 
other  churchmen, 

statesmen  and  others. 

He  likes  Sheen;  but  he 

does  not  varnish  over 

his  faults.  He  is  excel- 
lent    in  reporting 

Sheen's  struggles  with 

his  ego,  and,  at  times, 

with  egoism,  a  human 

failure  and  therefore  at 

times,  as  we  know,  a 

priestly  and  pastoral 

one.  In  this  instance,  it 

could  be  no  secret  to 

any  audience  that  F'ul- 

ton  Sheen  enjoyed  the 

sound    of   his  own 

rhetoric — oh,  how  he 

would     delight  in 


clinching  a  point,  when  his  eyes  would 
breathe  fire  and  he  would  reclench  his 
arms  over  his  chest  with  such  sublime 
(or  smug?)  triumph!  (Among  Catholics, 
only  William  Buckley  rivals  Sheen,  with 
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The  Priests 


of  St.  Sulpice,  an  international 
association  of  diocesan  priests 
committed  to  the  formation  and 
education  of  seminarians  and 
diocesan  priests,  developing 
vocations  for  a  multi-cultural  Church 
and  collaborating  with  seminaiy 
programs  in  the  missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  pastoral  gifts 
to  join  our  ministry 
to  priests  and 
seminarians. 


Please  call,  write  or  e-mail: 

410-323-5070 

tulshat'er&'sulpicians.org 

The  Director  ot  Discernment 
Siilpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltmioi-e,  MD  21210 


Oxford  Summer  School 
In  Religious  Studies 

Tuesday  6  August  -  Monday  19  August  2002 

WADHAM  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

A  unique  opportunity  to  jt)in  a  small  ecumenical  group,  live  in  one  of 
Oxford's  most  central  and  historic  colleges,  and  learn  from  the  most 
outstanding  scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford's 
distinguished  Faculty  of  Theology. 

PARTICIPANTS'  COMMENTS: 

'Tar  and  away  the  best  program  I've  ever  attended." 
"The  most  exciting  and  stimulating  two  weeks  imaginable." 
"The  most  significaiit  continuing-education  experience  I  have  ever  had." 
"Superb  lecturers,  a  wonderful  setting,  friendly  and  stimulating  fellow 
students  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  This  was  the  experience  of  a  lifetime." 
"One  of  the  most  enriching  and  enjoyable  experiences  of  my  life." 
"This  opportunity  will  forever  be  among  my  fondest  memories." 
"An  unforgettable  'mountain-top'  experience." 

For  brochures  and  more  information  contact: 

Norma  Christensen,  820  Park  Avenue,  Box  A,  Wcn  land,  Wycmiing  82401 
Phone:  (307)  347-3836       E-mail:  moopsc@trib.com 

or 

Fernand  Beck,  Box  G,  Fordham  Preparatory  School, 
The  Bronx,  New  York  10458  Phone/fax:  (718)  884-6261 


the  one-two  punch  of  a  spreading  •• 
and  arched  eyebrow.) 

But  the  real  issue  is  whether  it 
delight  and  fame  was  for  Sheen  a  mjms 
or  an  end.  Reeves  records  how  Slten 
tried  to  keep  his  ambition  in  check— jnd 
his  love  of  luxury — not  always  succesjol- 
ly.  1  le  was  born  a  farmer's  son  froiT-b 
plains  of  Illinois  in  1S95;  in  192 
found  himself  with  a  celebrated  post) 
toral  degree  from  L(juvain;  when  he  , 
in  1979,  he  had  written  60  books,  rpt,i 
bestsellers.  He  had  reason  for  pride.'r 
life  gave  him  occasions  for  temper.  ? 
ertheless,  one  comes  away  fi'om  this  I- 
thinking  Sheen  handled  these  better 
some  apparently  self-effacing  prelate^ 

Sheen  was  as  close  as  we  will  eve 
to  Cicero,  Demosthenes  or  Newm; 
"silver  tongued,"  as  Joyce  said,  on  ; 
not  in  print.  If  one  regards  oratory  a  ai 
art.  Sheen  was  one  of  the  best  Ameiian 
Catholic  artists  ever.  Like  many  arir^ 
he  got  under  some  folks'  skin,  inclur 
(eventually)  that  of  his  one-time  met 
(Cardinal  Francis  Spellman. 

In  this  conflict,  Sheen  was  protc 
by  several  popes  (with  whom.  Re 
shows,  he  was  on  friendly  terms),  le) 
valued  him  as  the  heavyweight  chamnn 
fundraiser  (^f  the  church  (I  have  a  f 
from  him  still,  written  for  a  peanut  l 
contribution  to  the  Society  for  the  P  p 
agarion  of  the  Faith).  In  1966,  howi 
Spellman  prevailed  to  have  Sheen  e: 
to  his  first  and  only  diocese,  Roche  ji 
N.Y.  As  l)ishop  there,  as  Reeves  detjls, 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  disaster.  In  his  is- 
sion  for  social  justice — stimulated  |^ 
Vatican  II  by  Mater  et  Mogistra,  Re  c 
shows — Sheen  wanted  to  donate  toiie 
poor  some  buildings  belonging  ti 
inner  cit\'  parish  in  decline.  Unfortur 
ly,  he  failed  to  consult  the  remain 
parishioners  or  clerg}'.  As  Reeves  sh«vi 
by  delving  into  newly  available  diooar 
records.  Sheen  was  a  better  visioi 
than  practical  leader  or  administraw 
The  book's  title  suggests  Sheen's  mst 
successful  diocese.  One  notes,  howc 
the  Fulton  Sheen  Ecumenical  Hou 
Foundation  survives  to  this  day. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  break 
Spellman  was  Sheen's  celebrated  1'' 
dissent  on  Vietnam — all  the  more  s 
ning  because  of  his  previous  anti-C^ 
munist    preaching.     Sheen  m 
renounced  anti-C]omnuuiism;  undent 
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dice  of  Piicciii  ill  Tcrris,  he  just  saw 
.  nam  in  a  ditfcrcnt  context.  More- 
1  ,  as  Reeves  details,  he  had  always 
)   critical  of  the  excesses  of  capitalism 
[  v\as  firmly  rooted  in  the  social  tradi- 
I  A'  Re  rum  Novanini,  published  two 
.  before  his  birth.  As  Reeves  notes, 
M  attacked  the  Klan  at  its  height  in 
''2()'s;  he  passionately  denounced 
I  semitism. 

'ceves  acknowledges  that  Sheen's 
I  t  Communism  contributes  to  his  lack 
);  )peal  for  many  modern  intellectuals, 
f?!  the  files  opened  in  eastern  Europe 
1     1990  (especially  the  "Venoma" 
\  ive)  place  it  in  a  new  context.  As 
A   cs  says,  one  regrets  that  Sheen 
luled  J.  lulgar  Hoover  and  support- 
c  McCarthy.  Many  so-called  "Com- 
1  ists"  had  only  been  idealistic  (or  in 
1  ight's  damning  t°rms,  "premature") 
1    fascists.  Many  suffered  terribly; 
'I  ^  were  travestied,  careers  wrecked. 
[   ch  figures  like  Sheen  fired  up  witch- 
w  s.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  new 
1  i\al  materials  show,  Soviet  agents 
ifoot,  part  of  a  vast  left-wing  con- 
\  directed  by  someone  whose  only 

V  c  (only  from  1941  to  1945)  was  that 
h  asn't  Hitler.  Between  "Uncle  Joe" 
1  '  l  ail-Gunner  Joe,"  a  middle  way 

ii.ird  to  tind,  although,  to  be  fair, 
of  our  leaders  managed  it  over 
ti  .  Sheen  was  wrong  on  McCarthy; 
I)  ic  was  right  on  Stalin — who,  he  once 
s.    one  must  remember  "also  has  a 

iheen  was  also  militant  about  the 
d  cts  ot  mainstream  Protestantism. 
S  c  of  his  jibes  make  for  uncomfortable 
n  ng.  However,  while  reading,  I  could 
n  ^hake  the  thought  there  was  more 
t!   one  grain  ot  truth  in  his  worry  that 

V  ■  Protestant  churches  have  become 
iiodernist  and  relativist.  Sheen  was 

I'  i-crtain  of  truth;  but  does  seeing 

1    ugh  a  glass  darkly  mean  we  are 

i  I- 

<ir  those  old  enough,  Reeves  recre- 
1  pre-Vatican  II  Catholicism  in  detail- 
1'  Sheen's  devotion  to  novenas,  the 
I  y,  Fatima  prophecies  and  so  forth. 
'  il)ove  all,  Reeves  brings  alive  Sheen's 
'    rhomism  and  his  faith  that  faith  and 

m  do  not  necessarily  conflict  and 
1  reason,  helpless  with  first  or  final 
<■  -s  ("the  problem  of  genesis,"  honest 
I'  icists  call  it),  still  has  its  uses.  One 


longs  for  another  Sheen  today,  articulate 
and  visional")',  who  would  rudely  ask  the 
new  deity  before  whom  all  bow,  post- 
modernism, this  key  question:  how  can 
you  t]uestion  everything  but  questioning? 

Full  oj  Gruic  is  a  tribute  to  Cardinal 
John  O'C'onnor,  and  has  therefore  little 
anahtical  content  to  explore.  It  is  a  set  of 
testimonials  Irom  many  admirers  and 
makes  clear  that  O'Connor  was  an 
impressive  and  industrious  man,  especial- 
ly through  good  works.  He  labored  hard 
to  get  (Catholic  hospitals  to  assist  AIDS 


patients  as  much  as  possible.  He  uas  also 
often  down-to-earth  about  his  charitable 
efforts,  as,  for  example,  when  he  helped  a 
disabled  New  York  policeman  and  his 
family  in  the  most  informal  and  ft-iendli- 
est  of  ways. 

In  an  introduction  and  throughout 
the  interviews  that  he  conducted,  Teny 
Golway — who  is  city  editor  h)r  the  New 
York  Observer  and  a  columnist  tor 
America — is  rightly  at  pains  to  stress 
O'Connor's  commitment  to  social  jus- 
tice. This  is  important,  because,  as  obvi- 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full'length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ, 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  ot  every  detail  ot 
Jesus'  tinal  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Getbse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanbedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  ot 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
.Noiiiiii;^  \\  lii  L\  <.r  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


1  copy:  $29.95 

PLUS:  $4.95  SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING 
TO  ORDER: 

1-800-303-9595 

www.trinitypictures.com 
Disponible  en  Espahol 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 

Your  purchosi:  of  ]H  A\  ll  -l    DIF.O:  THE  FIN.M.  18  HOURS  comes  with  this  unconditional  '.'iinr  imrc:  If  \'ou'r.'  .lis 
s.itistifil  With  the  \'iJeo  III  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  in  good  condition  f.  i  i  lull  ind  , ,  .iii|  k  u 
refund  at  .iny  tiuic-  within  ^X")  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copv  of  your  orit;in;il  h-in  okc  hkI  we'll  issue 
refunel  tor  the  full  :iminiiir  \mii  paid. 

John  Dauer,  Producer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures 


1   uary  25,  2()()'2  America 
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J^l(ctrcats 


a  special  service  to  our  readers,  America  has 
provided  this  sefect  fisting  oj  centers  jbr  refigious 
retreats.  A^M^xde  range  oJ  focations  antf  speciaTiseff 
pro-ams  is  avaifaBfe.  <Eac(i  o^ering  is  a  unique 
opportunity  jbr  spirituaf  renewaf  and  gro>vtR. 


ALASKA 

HOLY  SPIRIT  CENTER 

KI'v.SO  Hillside  Drive.  Anchor.. 
W50:.  Phone:  (907)  346-2343. 

Located  near  the  mountains  ovei. 
-■Vnchorage.  Alaska  the  Holv  Spin: 
offers  retreats  and  programs  thri 
the  year  for  men,  women  and  c 
Spiritual  direction  and  individuall'. 
ed  retreats  are  also  available.  Facil 
a\ailal)le  tor  non-profit  groups  to  conduct  their  own  pr. 
-Accommodations  include  single  or  double  rooms  with  shar 
and  excellent  meals. 


CALIFORNIA 


300  -\lanresa  ^^■av.  Los  .Altos,  CA  94022. 
Phone:  (6.i0)  948-4491;  Fax:  (650)  948- 
0640;  e-mail:  retre3t@elretir().ors: 
El  Renro  .San  Inv^o  ^^^^v.elreoro.org. 
•  ■•  ■  -■  '^1'':  »<■  The  onl\' residential  Jesuit  retreat  house 
west  ot  the  Rockies  -  pn;mdes  adults  of  all  faiths  and  w  alks  of  life  with 
the  spintual  dirccticm  and  tranquil  en\ironment  to  nounsh  their  spiri- 
nialin  .  The  cornerstone  of  Fl  Retiro  is  the  centuries-old  tradition  of 
the  Sjiintual  Exercises  of  Ignatius  LoNola. 

Special  Lenten  Retreats  Include:  Feb.  13:  Ashes  to  Easter  -  Da\  o(  Rcc- 
ollecnon:  Feb  15-1":  The  Folly  of  the  Cross;  .March  L^-17:  The  Pursuit 
of  Happiness  in  a  \\'orld  of  Idols  -  Silent  Retreat  for  Women;  .March 
22-24:  Leading  a  G<jd  Centered  Life  -  Silent  Retreat  for  .Men;  .March 
28-3 1 :  EHins  and  Rising  in  Christ  -  HoK-  Week  Silent  Retreat. 


SPIRITL'AL  .MINIST 
CENTER 

4822  Del  .Mar  .Aveni 
Die-jo,  CA  92107.  Phon 
224-9444;  Fa.x:  (619)  22 
e-mail:  SPIRIT.ML\@.i 
Send  e-mail  for  \\'ebPaL 

Our  small  four  room  tov 
offers  short  and  long  r 
Ignanan  30-day  retreat,  self-directed  sabbaticals.  Just  one  bio 
the  majest}'  ot  the  Pacific  Ocean  our  home-hke  living  arram 
welcome  relaxanon  and  prayer  w  ith  a  \  arien-  of  places  to  wa 
sit  and  pray. 


.\irjiort, 
tion. 


COLORADO 

4801  N.  Hishwav  67,  P.O.  Bo.x 
185,  Sedalia^  CO' 80135.  Phone: 
(303)  688-4198.  e.xt.  100;  e-mail 
shjesrh@aol.com. 

Located  on  280  acres  in  the 
toothills  of  the  Colorado  Rockies. 
Sacred  Heart  offers  8-day  silent 
directed  retreats  throughout  the 
summer.  Convenient  transporta- 
tion from  Denver  International 
Call  or  write  tor  retreat  schedule  and  registration  intorma- 


Jeslit  I-Ietreat  House 


ILLINOIS 

bell.\r.mint; 

JESLIT  RETRE.\T 
HOUSE 

1  "5  W  est  Count}'  Line 
Road.  Barrington.  IL 
60010.  Phone:  (847)  381-1261;  F.\X:  (847)  381-  4895:  e-mail: 
BellarniineJesuits@hotmail.com. 

.■\  special  place  w  ith  a  special  spirit  tor  a  special  experience. 
HOSPIT-ALITA"  is  the  word  most  people  use  to  describe  the 
ministn-  of  BELL.\R.MIXE.  Year  round  on  our  80  acres  of 
propern  in  the  northwest  suburb  of  Chicago,  we  offer  grf)up 
and  individual  retreats  based  on  the  Ignatian  E.xercise. 


FLORIDA 

CENACLE  SPIRITL.AL  LIFE  CENTF 


J  k  1400  South  Di.xie  Hisjhwaw  Lantana,  FL 

.  ii  L      Phone:  (561)  582-25.34;  F.AX:  (561)  582--" 
J  I  JB  "     mail:  cenacletl@aol.com;  www.cenaclesister 

J    M^^^       I-'  leated  on  the  Intracoastal  Waterw  ay  on 
^^^^^^V       C^<  )ast  of  Florida.  An  oasis  w  here  people  of ; 
^^^^^^W^    w  ho  are  in  search  of  meaning  can  come 

^^^Kf  retlect,  ponder,  be  challenged,  seek  a  \"ision 

lives  and  a  greater  aw  areness  of  God.  V. 
retreats  and  sabbatical  programs  and  are 
to  groups.  Please  request  a  program  calendar. 


LOUISIANA 

lESLlT 

SPIRITUAim' 
CENTER 

St.  (Charles  Colleg' 
Box  C>.  (irand  Cott 
'0541.  Phone:  (33 
5251;  Fa.x:  (337)  66. 

e-mail:  )espirtccn@aol.com;  www  .menibers.aol.com/jespirtcen. 

Offers  year-round  indi\idually  directed  Ignatian  retreats  of 
and  30  days  in  an  historic  .Acadiana  900-acre  fiinnland  setting 
for  its  serenit}  ,  beautiful  oak  trees,  azaleas  and  flowering  ' 
.Yniple  weekend  retreats  and  workshops  are  also  pro\-ided.  Bi 
available. 


ipion 


esuit 
iition 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER 

319  Concord  Road,  Weston,  ,\1A  02493. 
Phone:  (781)  788-6810;  Fax:  (781)  894-5864; 
e-mail:  plangf()rd@canipioncenter.urg; 
WW  w.campioncenter.org. 

Twenty  miles  west  of  Boston,  Campion 
Renewal  C^enter  offers  250  acres  of  fields  anil 
forest  for  quiet  prayer.  Year-round  (tampion 
offers  weekend,  5  and  8-day  directed  retreats 
and  guided  retreats.  Special  offerings:  A|)ril  26- 
28  E^ncountering  Ciod  through  Music  (Bariy  & 
luK  7-13  I'"inding  (Jod  in  Our  Desires  (Blass  &  (^ain). 


459  River  Road,  /\ndover,  MA  01810.  Phone:  (978) 
851-3391;  Fa.v:  (978)  858-0675;  e-mail:  FranRetC® 
aol.com;  www.FranRCIent.org. 

25  Minutes  from  Boston  on  80  wooded  acres  on  the 
Merrimack  River  Transportation  available  trom 
Boston  and  Manchester,  NFl  airports. 

March  22-24  Lenten  Retreat  -  St.  k'rancis  "invented 
for  himself  a  very  orig"inal  prayer  form  which  would 
permit  1  lim  to  listen  every  day  to  the  voice  of  the  Son  ot  Ciod.  T  his  is 
the  prayer  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Office  ol  the  Passion".  Fr. 
Andre  Cirinij,  OFM 

March  27-31  Holy  Triduum  -  Fr.  Claude  Scrnna,  OFM  and  Fr. 
Roland  Petinsje,  OFM 


FRANCI.SCAN 

c  r  :  N  T  r;  k 


}  NZAGA  •  Eastern  Point  Retreat  House 

'ond  Roatl,  Cloucester,  MA  01830.  Phone:  (978)  283-0013; 
:  82 -1989. 

M,'  in  individually  diiected  Ignatian  retreats.  Thirty-day  Spir- 
.ises  in  Januar\'  and  July.  Eight  and  seven-day  reti'eats  year 
II  ccasional  guided  and  weekend  retreats.  This  Spring,  April 
^    have  a  special  weekend  directed  by  mothers  for  mothers, 
i  bell  and  Dixie  Burden  will  direct. 


MICHIGAN 

iVUNRESA  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

1390  Ouarton  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  MI 
48304-3554.  Phone:  (248)  644-4933;  Fax:  (248) 
664-8291 ;  wvvw.manresa-sj.org. 

Come  to  Manresa!  Share  our  39  acres  ot  con- 
templative space.  Our  Summer  schedule: 
Directed  Retreats:  May  3()-June  7;  June  17-26; 
July  8-17  &  July  2 3 -August  1.  Thirtj' day  Spiritual  Exercises:  June  17- 
July  18.  Sisters  preached  retreats:  June  10-16  &  July  22-28.  Write  or 
call  for  our  annual  schedule.  Registrations  are  necessaiy. 


NEW  JERSEY 


yo(a  CRetreat  Jhnsc 


Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  SJ,  161 
James  Street,  Morristown,  N] 
07960.  Phone:  (973)  539-074(); 
FAX:  (973)  898-9839;  e-mail: 
retreathouse@loyola.org; 
www.loyola.org. 

in  30  acres  of  woodland,  Loyola  offers  a  welcoming  environ- 
prayer  and  solitude.  Preached  and  directed  retreats  for  laity, 
1  religious  and  the  full  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  are 
during  the  year.  Groups  planning  their  own  programs  are 


A 


THE  TELEIOS  EOUNDATION 

PO  Box  7213,  Shrewsbuiy,  NJ  07702.Phone: 
(8(X))  835-3467;  Fa.x:  (732)  741-5102;  e-mail: 
releios@af)l.com;  u  w  w  .teleiostoundation. 
org. 

RESURRECTION  CiLORY:  Russian 
Easter  and  the  Golden  Ring.  Russian 
Orthodox  Easter  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Rus- 
sia's "Golden  Ring"  of  ancient  towns.  .May  1-15,  2002.  S4,195,  all 
inclusive  from  New  York.  For  more  information  please  call  us  or  \  isit 
us  online. 


VINCENTIAN  RENEWAL  CENTER 

75  Mapleton  Road,  Princeton,  NJ  08540- 
9614.  Phone:  (609)  520-9626;  FAX:  (609) 
520-0593;  e-mail:  VRC@vincentianfamily- 
center.com;  www.vincentianfamilycenter.com 

A  beautiful  setting  on  50  wooded  acres  across 
■tone  River  from  Princeton  University'.  An  hour  from  New 
Philadelphia. 

Preached  Retreat  for  Priests:  April  14-19;  Paschal  Triduum: 
9-31;  Holy  Week  Retreat:  March  22-31;  Directed  Retreat: 
29;  Designer  Retreat:  Fit  to  your  own  needs  and  Fonnation 
for  Spiritual  Directors. 


NEW  MEXICO 

REDONDO  RETREAT  CENTER 

7  Oso  Place,  Jemez  Springs,  NM  87025. 
Phone:  (505)  829-3185;  e-mail: 
redondo@sulphurcanyon.com. 
Quiet  New  Mexico  Mountain  Retreat  in 
the  sacred  Jemez  Mountains,  65  miles 
Northwest  of  Albuquerque.  Hiking  trails, 
hot  springs  access,  views,  massage,  reiki. 
Native  American-guided  sweats,  cere- 
monies, shamanic  journeying,  drumming  circle,  and  day  trips  to 
Sante  Fe,  Chaco  Canyon.  Sabbaticals,  guided  retreats,  privacy. 
Volunteer/Service  work  available  in  local  pueblo. 


NEW  YORK 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 

202  Counn  Route  105,  PO  Box  1003  I  liohljncI  .Mills, 
NY  l(n^30.' Phone:  («45)  928-2213;  Fm:  (S45)  92S-9437; 
e-nwii:  tlu-\enet@Fronticniet.net;  \\\v\v.rc.net/ne\workAiethan\-. 

One  hour  from  Xeu  York  (jn,  Beth;m\  has  heautifril  acres  and 
borders  (;n  a  lake.  Single  rooms,  hermitages  and  cottage  on  lake  avail- 
able. Ask  tor  lirochure  with  details. 

March  28-31  Easter  Triduuni:  Re\  .  Thomas  E.  (Clarke,  SJ;  .May  25,  Sat- 
urday: (rt)spel  Spiritualiu  and  (Catholic  Worship:  Paul  Cioffi,  SJ  (.Annual 
Memorial  for  A'laiy  Catherine  Kenn\',  RJM);  May  31- June  2  Chnstian 
Zen  VN'eekend  Retreat,  Stetano  .Mui  Barragato,  Sensei,  and  Margaret 
Reif;  lune  13-19  A  (>)nteniplative  Retreat  with  William  lohnston,  S]: 
July  -  Directed  Retreats.  See  classified  ads  for  P.YSSION  FOR  LIFE 
retreat  anil  pilgrimage  on  pages  34  and  37  ot  this  issue. 


COR\ZON 

Katherine  Oaffiiev,  OP.  Box  189,  Glasco,  N 
Phone:  (84.^)  246-8941;  F.\X:  (84.S)  246-.S61() 

Located  at  \'illa  St.  Dominic,  C.orazon  is  m 
167  acres  of  woodland  overlooking  the  Huds. 

Weekend  Labyrinth  Retreat,  Mav  17-1 
Reynolds,  O.P.;  Reti'eat  in  Ordinary  Time,  J 
Mid-Life  Directions  RetreatA\  orkshop,  June  30-July  6,  \ 
Fagan,  OP,  (xrtified  .Mid-Life  Directions  Consultant;  Din 
vate  Retreats:  July  7-14  and  July  20  -  27;  Keepers  of  the  Ear 
ed  Creation  Spiritiialitv  Retreat,  Aug.  18-23,  Sr.  Jose  HoIh 
Sabbaticals,  workshops,  hermitages,  directed/pri\ate  retn 
round. 
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GRAYMOOR  SPIRIITIAL  LIFE  CENTER 

Route  9,  PO  Box  300,  Garnson,  NT  10.S24-030(1. 
Phone:  (84.5)  424-2111;  e-mail:  jgardiner@atone- 
mentfriars.org. 

I  he  Buddha  as  'Feacher:  What  (Christians  (Can 
Leam  from  the  hisiirhts  and  Practices  of  Buddhists 
-  Friday,  .March  8th  -  Sunday,  .March  10th.  $105 
p/p  double  accommodations,  $135  p/p  single 
accommodatitms.  $45  non-refundable  deposit 
required  with  registration.  Make  cheek  payable  to 
(iraymoor  Spiritual  Life  (Center  and  send  to  the 
alxne  adtlress.  Or  call  to  reirister  w  ith  a  creilit  caril. 


DIVINE  COMPASSION  CENTI 
SPIRITUAL  RENEWAL 

Sr.  Conta  Clarke,  R.D.C.,  52  North  W- 
White  Plains,  NT  10603.  Phone:  (" 
4086;  F-\X:  (914)  949-5169;  e-mail:  di< 
web.net;  www.bestweb.net/~dccsr/. 

Situated  on  park-like  grounds,  the  Di\  i 
passion  Center  is  easily  accessible  by  m. 
ways  and  Metro  North  railway.  V\'c 
women  and  men  for  quiet  reflection  and  prayer.  OfteriiiL' 
directed,  guided,  conference  and  private  retreats;  workshops 
tual  direction.  Lenten  Da\-  on  Edith  Stein  -  March  2;  Lentt 
-  March  15-17.  Brochure  available. 
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Linwooa 

SPIRITUAL  CENTER 


50  Linwood  Road,  Rhinebeck,  NY 
12572-2507.  Phone:  (845)  876-4178,  ext. 
301. 


.\  iiiagmficent  property-  (jf  5  1  acres  sitting 
high  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Hudson 
Ri\'er  in  the  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  The  pro- 
grams offered  include  weekend  retreats 
and  uorkshojis;  tiays  and  ex  enings  ot  recollection;  six  and  eight  ilay 
Ignatian  guitled/ilirected  retreats;  retreats  tor  12  step  programs  and 
private  retreats.  Monday  -  Friday,  9:00  -  4:00  PAL 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

JESUIT  HOUSE  OF 
PR\YER 

.Martjaret  \'erstege,  RSM, 
Director,  PO  Box  7,  Hot 
Springs,  NC  28743. 
Phone:  (828)  622-7366;  e- 
m  a  i  I :  vpa  u  l@mad  i  son . 
main. nc. us. 

Located  in  the  mountains 
of  Western  North  Carolina,  we  offer  directed  and  private,  individual 
and  small  group  retreats.  Open  year-round.  Daily  FCucharist.  Casual 
attire.  For  more  infomiation  write  or  call. 


|!  251  SiarinHloun  Road  ♦  Manhassil,  .NY  1 1030 

Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@ini' 
www.inistada.net. 

RETRE.'\TS  FOR  THE  LENTEN  &  EASTER  SF 
W  omen's  Lenten  Journey  3/1-3;  Fordham  LI  Alums  Retre.i 
Men  &  Women  sLenten  3/15-17;  Police  3/18-21;  Men  s  P 
day  Retreat  3/21-24;  Easter  Truluum  Retreat  3/28-31;  ZF 
(i.\  Men  4/26-28;  Men's  Sprinsj  Retreat  5/2-5;  Women 
5/10-12;  AA  (Matt  Talhot)  5/17^-19;  Nurses  &  Carel^ivers 
Step  11  6/7-9;  ZEN  6/14-2(1;  Singles  Retreat  6/2 1-23'Cont. 
Outreach  6/28-30.  INDIMDUALLY  DIRECTED  Rl 
.V21-28c^  6/14-20. 


MILFORD 
SPIRfTUAL^ 
CENTER 


OHIO 

5361  S.  Milford  Road,  .Milf.l 
45150.  Phone:  (513)  248-3 ^' 
(513)  248-3503;  e-mail:  miltm 
alcenter@zoomtown.com;  v 
to  rilsp  i  ri  tii  a  I  cen  te  r.  o  rg. 

A  Jesuit  Tradition  Since  1925  Our  37-acre  Jesuit  facility  feati 
ference  retreats  for  men  anil 
personally  directed  retreats,  and  youth  retreats.  Llpcomin 
include  the  personally  directed  Women's  Journey  iMarch  22 
Dede  Swinehait  and  .Marj  English,  OSF;  k  Reffeat  for  Innci 
April  26-28,  with  Benno  Kornely,  SJ;  a  silent  ContemplatiM 
June  6-10  with  Hans  Koenen,  SJ;  Personally  Directed  Retreats 
24,  June  21-28  and  July  14-21;  and  a  special  30-day  retreatjuii 
20  centering  on  the  Spiritual  FCxercises  ot  St.  Ignatius  Loyola. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


JKSUIT  CENTER  FOR  SPIRITUAL 
GROWTH 

501  X.  Church  RikuI,  W  crncrsvilic,  PA 
19565.  Phone:  (610)  670-3640;  c-iii;ul: 
jcsuitccntcr.wcl)jiimp.a)m. 

W'e  seek  to  promote  apostolic  Iiinatian 
spirinuiiirv'  in  a  world  hungry  for  healing 
anil  unity  and  to  train  individuals  and 
groups  eager  to  cooperate  with  God  s 
Spirit  at  work  in  our  worltl. 


VILLA  MARIA  RETREAT  CENTER 

PO  Box  424,  Villa  Maria,  PA  16155. 
Phone:  (724)  964-8920  ext.  }}>H;  http:// 
villaniaria.tripod.coni. 

Locateil  in  pastoral  western  P.'\,  VMRC],  a 
ministry  of  the  Sisters  ot  the  Humility  of 
Alary,  offers:  retreats,  workshops;  ongoing 
spiritual  direction;  RF.APS  spiritual  direc- 
tion training  program  June  9-15,  2002. 
Facilities  include  indoor  swimming,  fit- 
ness room,  art  house,  expansive  grounds.  Daily  Eucharist  is  available. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SPRINGBANK  CENTER  FOR  ECO- 
SPIRITUAJ.m^  AND  THE  ARTS 

1.H5  Springbank  Road,  Kingstree,  SC  29556.  Phone: 
(1-800)  671-0361;  e-mail:  springbank@mindspring. 
com;  w\\'w.springbankretreat.org. 
Located  on  80  acres  in  a  quiet,  wooded  setting  offer- 
ing programs  focusing  on  spiritualit)',  healing  and 
One,  Two  ov  Three  iMonth  Sabbatncals;  Febiaiaiy  6  - 
J002,  September  12-  December  4,  2002,  February  5-April 
'.  Including  pottery,  basketry,  painting,  massage,  C^reation 
'e  Spirituality.  Holy  Week  Retreat:  March  24-3 1,  2002; 
1  Spirituality:  April  14-18,  2002;  Native  Spiritualitv:  May 
!002. 


WISCONSIN 


SIENA  CENTER  RETREATS 

5635  Erie  Street,  Racine,  \M  53402.  Phone:  (262)  639-4100;  Fax:  (262) 
639-9702;  e-mail:  rilrp@miliserv.net;  www.racinedominicans.org. 

Located  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  Siena  Center  is  itieal  for  a  sum- 
mer retreat.  Directed  retreats:  June  23-29;  Basketry  &  (Contemplation: 
June  30-July  6;  Catherine  of  Siena  (Suzanne  Noffke):  July  7-13;  Con- 
teiuplative  Retreat  tor  Women:  July  14-20;  Deep  CaWs  LInto  Deep 
Evelyn  Jegen):  July  21-27;  The  Divine  in  (jur  Midst:  July  28-August  3. 


CANADA 


•Y  INTO  SELF  DISCOVERY  FOR  MEN  IN 
{Y 

Donald,  145  Spadina  Road,  Toronto,  ON  Canada,  M5R 
.ne:  (416)  928-9570;  Fax:  (416)  921-7464;  E-mail: 
-piritcentral.com;  www.spiritcentral.com/ministr\'. 

In  Qdi,  2002  at  Niagara  Falls,  ON,  Canada.  This  is  die  14di 
^car  for  this  exclusive  RETRE.AT/GROUP  THER.\PY 
.  lor  men  in  ministry.  An  exciting  opportunity'  to  discover 
ite  to  others  through  relationships,  ministn,',  spiritualit\',  sex- 
ilinit)-,  addictive  aspects  anti  behavior.  F.xperience  the  sensi- 
iiul  direction  of  our  team,  working  with  dream  interpreta- 
^cripture  stories  discernment,  emotional  bodywork  and 
i  .ipy  sessions  in  a  wami  euMronmcnt  of  confidentiality. 


LOYOLA  HOUSE 


Phihp  Shano,  SI,  P.O.  Box  245,  (kielph,  ON, 
Canada,  NIH  6)9.  Phone:  (519)  824- 12 SO;  FAX: 
(519)  767-0994;  wvv'w.jesuits.c;i/guel|)h. 

Located  on  o\er  600  acres  ot  beautiful  tannland, 
L<)\()la  House  is  known  around  the  world  tor  its 
role  in  the  growth  of  the  personally  directed 
retreat.  The  experience  continues  to  be  at  the  heart 
of  most  ot  our  programs:  8-day  and  weekend  retreats,  the  40-ila\ 
Institute  ot  the  Spiritual  Exercises  and  2-month  internship  and  various 
training  programs. 


MOUNT  CARMEL  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls,  ON  L2G  7B7, 

ffi/  Canada.  Phiine:  (905)  356-41 13;  Fax:  (905)  358-  2548; 
•/  e-mail:  mtcarmel  @computan.on.ca;  v.'ww.carmelnia- 
■  gara.coni. 
Located  with  a  view  of  Niagara  Falls  on  30  acres  with 
wooded  areas,  open  spaces,  and  gardens.  Directed  & 
treat  Weeks:  June  16-22  &  .A.ugust  20-2  8  (call  for  other 
kIi  15-17:  Refresh  Your  Relationships:  \Mth  "Yourself  With 
\\  ith  Others!;  March  22-24:  Leading  From  \\'idiin:  A  Con- 
( Carmelite  Leadership  Retreat;  March  27-31:  Holy  Week 
iiril  26-28:  Healing  Aly  Illness,  Aches  and  Pains.  Visit  our 
iir  call  tor  a  lirochure  for  a  full  schedule  of  retreats, 
ritual  Director  'Fraining  Program  begins  October  2002. 


RETREATS 

at 
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Spirituality  for  everyday  living 


Carrdll  Stuhlmueller,  CP.; 

Ccirol  |.  Dempsey,  O.P.,  and  Timothy  Lenchak,  S  V.D., 
Editors;  Foreword  by  Donald  Senior,  C.R 

The  Spirituality  of  the  Psalms 

L(.>oks  at  the  structure  of  the  psalms  to  explain  hou 
they  can  have  bearing  in  our  lives  today. 
0-8146-2599-1  Paper,  6  x  9,  216  pp.,  $19.95 


luaniM  tol(in,  0(  .S.O. 

The  Manhattan  Psalter 

The  Lectio  Divina  of  Sister  juanita  Colon 
0-8146-2771-4  Paper,  232  pp.,  5  7«  x  8  'A,  $15.95 
Available  April  2002 

".  . .  fresh  and  contemporary  .  .  the  fruit  of  main/ 
years  of  meditation  and  prayer  " 
Patricl<Hart,O.C.S.O., 
Abbey  ofGethscniani,  Trappist,  Kentucky 

Paul  F.  Ford;  Schola  Cantorum  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle; 
),  Mii.hacI  Thom|ison,  Director 

Lord;  by  Your  Cross  and  Resurrection 

CD  Collection 

At  bookstores  or  A  source  of  inspiration  and  instruction  for  musicians  and  individual 
i  'i' li    listeners  during  this  holiest  of  seasons. 

)-«l)Lltk!J.JJ>>i  jy      0-8146-7951-X  Two-volume  CD  collection,  115:55  niin.,  $24.95 
V/V/Vj  .ntfJr-^Tj.fJ/y        ,4i>(i;7,7;)/c  June  2001 
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CREIGHTON 


UNIVE  RSITY 


A  Master's  Degree  in 
Christian  Spirituality  and/or  a  Certificate  in 
Spiritual  Direction  &  Directed  Retreats 
IN  Just  Three  Summers? 

c/\ovv  entering  its  28th  summer,  the  Christian 
Spirituality  Program  of  Creighton  University  in  Omaha 
IS  a  pioneer  in  its  field  with  more  than  700  graduates. 
A  Masters  Degree  requires  two  4-week  terms  for  just 
three  summers;  a  certificate,  one  4-week  term  for  three 
summers.  Courses  may  also  be  taken  for  credit  or  audit 
as  a  summer  sabbatical.  Summer  2002  terms  begin 
jiuie  1 0  and  August  I . 

One-Half  Tuition 

All  Christian  Spirituality  students  receive  a  special 
tuition  rate  of  $251  per  credit  hour  —  one-half  of 
regular  tuition. 


(  i'!l\lil<  I  /i'IMMIl;  IIS  /('I 

(in  <S  I  >il\  /,v;ikifl<iM  Ki  lu  iU 
Mm  iO  '  /nil.  ,s  JiV.' 


Phone:  (402)  280-2424  •  Toll  Free:  1-800-637-4279 
Fax:  (402)  280-2423  •  E-Mail:  csp@creighton.edu 
Website:  http://www.creighton.edu/christianspirituality 


UNIVERSITY 


Ctinslian  SpintiKiluy  Program 
Creighton  Univcrsily  Summer  Sessions  2002 
Bo\  A,  2500  California  Plaza.  Omalia,  NE  68178 


C   R   E   I   G   H   T  O   N  UNIVERSITY 


ous  as  it  is  to  many  Catholics,  the  geienJ 
media  (stuck  in  a  nat  as  old  as  Voliv 
still  portray  many  clerics,  especially  h 
who  can  be  labeled  "conservativi 
some  lifest\'ie  issues,  as  "conservatdx 
the  political  (and  economic)  sense  ( 
issues.  As  Ciolway  shows,  this  is  h- 
true  of  O'Connor.  He  is  right  to  ta 
this  caricature  here;  one  only  \\ 
someone  would  deconstruct  it  v\  i 
more  lengthy  study. 

Among  the  admirers  whose  rec( 
tif)ns  are  recorded  here  is  Nat  Hem 
Jewish-born  but  quite  secular  ci\'il 
tarian  w  ho  tries  to  be  consistent  on  i 
issues.  I  lentoff  became  an  ally  of  O' 
nor's  because  Hentoff  believes,  r 
respects  rights,  one  ought  to  cor. 
those  of  the  unborn,  absent  proof 
are  not  human.  The  Hentoff-0'C< 
alliance  is  only  one  of  the  many  deii' 
in  this  book. 

Golway  has  done  a  good  j( 
assembling  all  this  interview  mati 
v\  hich  includes  comments  from  the  . 
erful  and  famous  to  the  salt  of  the  c"t 
He  alscj  had  wonderful  access.  Fo 
New  York  City  mayor  Ed  Koch  hav 
\  ided  some  friendly  letters  to  and 
the  cardinal  (including  one  in  which 
/oner  tells  a  sick  O'Connor  he  nee 
take  some  time  off  and  go  to  "Gu\ 
Dolls."  O'C^onnor's  nephew  and 
are  also  heard  from,  as  well  as  nunii 
New  York  rabbis  who  befriendei 
cardinal  and  appreciated  his  firm 
outspoken  antagonism  to  anti-Semitm 

.'Mthough  not  the  last  or  only  m 
on  O'C^onnor,  Full  of  Grace  pro\k 
proof  of  the  solid  achievements 
v  irtue  of  New  York's  most  recent  s  | 
herd.  Tom  O'Mm 

On  Pilgrimage 
With  'the  Othe' 

At  the  Entrance  to  th< 
Garden  of  Eden 

A  Jew's  Search  for  God  With 
Christians  and  Muslims  in  the  Hi/ 
Land 

By  Yossi  Klein  Halevi 

Momiv:.  }lSp$25.  ISBN  06.SS I  f)90,S2 

Following  another's  spiritual  journe\ 
be  a  voyeuristic  undertaking.  Like 
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;  diverse  liturgies,  one  e;in,  as  an 
observer,  wateh  others  worship, 
ng  insightful  <)hser\ations  about 
correctness  or  oddity.  But,  like 
ing  liturgy,  one  ean  also  aeeomjiany 
ther  to  fintl  w  hat  he  touml,  to  taste, 
:  vicariously,  w  hat  he  experieneed. 
ossi  Klein  Halevi,  an  accomplished 
li  journalist  for  The  Jerusalem 
irt  and  The  New  Republic,  has 
en  a  forceful  volume,  At  the 
•nee  to  the  Garden  of  Eden:  A  Jen'  V 
b  for  God  with  Christ  inns  nnd  Mns- 
1  the  Holy  Land.  Halevi's  own  back- 
nd  offers  a  compelling  starting 
.  Earlier  from  the  United  States,  he 
aliycih  (return  to  Israel) — which  he 
to  as  the  Jewish  "coming  home" — 
)llower  of  the  far-right  winger  Meir 
ae.  He  chronicled  his  growth  out  of 
)articularly  narrow  Judaism  in  his 
oirs  of  a  Jewish  Extremist.  Now, 
usly  more  matnare  and  moving  to  a 
widely  embracing  posture,  he 
fes  most  positively  the  beliefs  and 
r  practices  of  others.  So  he  takes  us 
Jioroughly  engaging  and  well-writ- 
eries  of  encounters  with  a  few 
itians  and  Muslims  of  the  Holy 

lore  than  a  series  of  interviews, 
rer,  Halevi's  book  invites  the  read- 
step  out  from  being  a  remote 
rer  to  become  a  fellow  pilgrim.  For 
i  no  visit  to  sacred  dead  stones  that 
nemorate  events  of  long  ago. 
'.r  Halevi  invites  the  reader  to  meet 
nore  daring,  to  pray  with  some  of 
;ople  who  make  up  the  current  cast 
iristians  and  Muslims  in  the  Holy 
.  Surveying  other  traditions  is  not 
n  this  part  of  the  world  (especially 
ig  Westerners),  but  the  author's 
ige  and  openness  to  go  into  the 
r's  territory"  as  an  active  learner,  as 
re,  are  fresh  and  welcome.  He 
ibes  his  pilgrimage  as  "an  attempt 
gious  empathy.. .to  encounter,  as  an 
i  Jew,  my  Christian  and  Muslim 
bors  in  their  intimate  devotions." 
i^th  him  we  question,  sometimes 
I'Usly,  sometimes  pointedly,  his 
itian  and  Muslim  interlocutors. 
;  he  is  certainly  eager  to  learn  from 
Christians  and  Muslims  he  meets, 
'  are  times  when  he  must  speak  an 
'Stated,  contrar)'  word.  Witness  his 
:tions  on  hearing  the  following 


SEATTLE  UNIVERSITY 


Connectinq  the  mind 
to  what  matters 


School  of  Theology  and  Ministry 

The  School  of  Theology  and  Ministry  educates  and  develops 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants  for  ministry.  Steeped  in  their 
own  faith  traditions,  they  share  a  broad  ecumenical  vision 
for  their  parishes  and  congregations. 

All  STM  programs  integrate  academic  scholarship,  spiritual 
development  and  ministerial  skills  in  a  setting  which  is 
ecumenical,  multicultural  and  committed  to  justice. 

Our  three  accredited  degree  programs  have  direct 
application  in  diverse  ministerial  settings. 

•  Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Studies 

•  Master  of  Arts  in  Transforming  Spirituality 

•  Master  of  Divinity 

For  more  information: 

(206)  296-5330  |  www.seattleu.edu/theomin 
(800)  578-3118  |  stm@seattleu.edu 


Seattle 
IT  University 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


The  Institute 
of  Pastoral  Studies 

offers  four  Graduate  Degree  Programs: 

M.A.  pastoral  counseling, 
Pastoral  Studies,  Divinity,  and 
Religious  Education 

—  plus — 

Individualized  Sabbaticals,  Formation  Program, 
Instituto  Hispano,  Workshops 

For  information  call  or  write: 

IPS  Loyola  University  Chicago  ^di^'f, 
6525  North  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago,  IL  60626 
fax  773-508-2319 
773-508-2320, 
800-424-1238 

http://www.luc.edu/depts/ips 

LuV(  Jivv  UnIVI-.RSI  IV   l.S  AN  l.V'  'Al  (  il'I'i  )KI  1  INI  n'  WW  '.  AK  i|<    AM")  1  Ml'U)VliH 
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THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  PASTORAL  COUNSELING 
AND  SPIRITUAL  CARE,  INTEGRATING  MINISTRY  WITH 
CONTEMPORARY  COUNSELING 


M.A.  in  Spiritual  and  Pastoral  Care  ■  M.S.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  ■  Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling 
Combined  M.S./Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  ■  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 


Loyola  College  in  Maryland 

To  le.irn  more  call  4  K  i-d  17-76 1 3  or  Si  M  )-22  1 -9 1  Ii7  ext. 7613 
www.loyoLi.edu/pjstor.il 


without  guile 


Ethiopian  Orthodox  explain  wh\the» 
reserve  the  New  Testament  to  , 
only  after  a  childhood  of  Old  1  est  . 
stories:  "It  is  just  as  God  did  wit  1 
people.  First  He  gave  the  peo]_ 
Israel  the  sweet  milk  of  the  law  in, 
spiritual  infancy.  Then  when  the 
older,  they  didn't  need  that  good  i 
er's  milk  anymore,  and  they  gradua 
the  law  of  love.  But  it's  hard  to 
Judaism,  which  is  the  mother,  the  tl 
the  milk."  Halevi  reflects  to  hii 
"That  was  the  loveliest  form  of  Chr 
contempt  for  Judaism  I'd  ever  hean 
.\mong  Christians,  Halevi  see 
have  resonated  most  with  Latin  (R 
Catholic)  Christians  and  among  i. 
particularly,  contemplative  sisters 


To  Buy  a 
Book 

Reviewed  in 
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1.  Go  to 

americamagazine.org 

2.  Locate  the  review 

3.  Go  to  the  bottom  a 

I 

the  review 

4.  Click  on  the 
amazon.com  icon, 
which  will  take  you 
directly  to  the  page 
amazon.com  where^ 
the  book  is  listed  • 

5.  Buy  the  book!  *  * 
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;elvcs  displayed  a  particukirl_\-  warm 
-hing  of  Jews  and  the  Jewish  tradi- 
One  noteworthy  encounter  with  a 

inphitive  sister  yielded  a  most 
ling  recognition  that  her  striving 
3ve  of  all  people,  v\  hile  at  first 
iring  naive  and  simplistic,  ends  up 
ng  both  Halevi  and  the  reatlcr  into 
K-ctful,  envious  wish  to  ha\e  such 
iconiplicated  destination  tor  all 

ligious  encounters. 

the  contemporary  milieu,  where 
innot  seem  to  obtain  enough  writ- 
laterial  about  Islam,  Halevi  finds 

rather  unconventional  anti  very 
h\e  Muslim  fiMcnds  and  soul  mates, 
.'jre.  Muslims,  primarily  of  the  Sufi 
ion,  invite  him  into  their  world, 

they  recognize  him  and  all  per- 
is children  of  the  same  God.  Al^^] 
pray  together.  Despite  one  vain 

to  convert  him  to  Islam,  the  Mus- 
artners — introduced  to  him  by 

Jewish  searchers — come  off  as 

intriguing  and  warm,  even  if 
Tesentative  of  the  more  numerous 
i  Muslims  of  Israel.  One  would 
;hat  the  "religious  empathy"  aimed 
Halevi  could  have  engaged  some  of 
ajorit}'  Muslims.  But  that  is  anoth- 
rney. 

idly — for  both  the  book  and  its 
cters — the  pilgrimage  ends  in  the 
ning  of  the  Second  Intifada.  Warm 
ions  with  Muslims  that  began 
sively  with  courageous  but  tenta- 
)utreach  to  the  other,  shrivel  to 
ional  phone  calls.  But  the  most 
ling  and  enduring  relations — 
en  Halevi  and  Latin  Christians  (of 
uropean  variet)') — seem  to  have  the 
rial  at  the  end  of  the  book  to  con- 
into  a  longer  story.  The  reader 
;s  here,  too,  that  the  Christians 
intered  in  the  book  were  more  rep- 
ative  of  the  majority  of  Holy  Land 
tians,  who  are  Arab, 
ne  may  wonder,  then,  if  the  uncon- 
'nal  style  of  some  of  I  lalevi's  Muslim 
hristian  partners  requires  a  similarlv 
riventional  Judaism  that  Halevi 
:s.  One  hopes  not.  For  in  the  post- 
1 1  and  current  Second  Intifada,  the 
)f  searching,  honest  and,  yes,  inspir- 
lialogue  that  Halevi  demonstrates 
>e  the  only  kind  that  will  in  the  end 
IS.  This  is  a  pilgrimage  well  worth 
on .  Michael  McGarry 


Mount  Carmel  Spiritual  Centre 

Located  wilh  a  view  of  ttie  Canadian  Falls  and  the 
Niagara  River  on  30  acres  witti  wooded  areas,  open 
spaces,  and  gardens.  80  miles  from  Toronto  and  25 
miles  from  Buffalo.  Served  by  the  Carmelite  Friars 
since  1875.  Nearby  are  paths  that  wind  around  the 
bluffs  leading  to  Queen  Victoria  Park.  The  Niagara 
Greenhouse  and  Rose  Garden  are  just  below. 

NEW  y  Spiritual  Director  Training  Program 

Mt.  Carniel  .Spiritual  Centre  in  association  with  the  Haden  Institute  of  Charlotte.  NC 
announces  a  Two  Year  Spiritual  Director  Training  Program.  The  format  is  distance 
learning  (home  study)  plus  two  7-Day  intensive  weeks  each  year  in  residence  at  Mt. 


Carmel  Spiritual  Centre  in  Niagara  Falls.  ON,  Canada,  beginning  in  October  2002. 
Write  for  a  descriptive  brochure  or  see  our  website:  www.carmelniagara.com 
7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls  ON  L2G  7B7  CANADA 
•  tel:  (905)  356-4113  •  fax:  (905)  358-2548 
•  email:  mtcarmel@computan.on.ca 


'Listen. ..with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you  "  (Rule  of  Benedict 


T 


Monastic  Studies 


•  F(v- all  who  seek  Lniaulhcnliccdly  Christian  vision  of 
the  world 

•  Degi'ee,  certificate  aful sabbatical  options 

•  Fellowships  and  full  tuition  scholarships  cnriilable 

mbanken@csbsju.edLi .  http://www.csbsju.edu/sot 


Saint  John's  School  of  TheologySeminary  •  Collegeville,  MN  5632 1  •  800-36 1  -83 1 8 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  SexuaUty 

is  all  about  ACCESS 

•  access  to  a  specialized  library  with  thousands  of  books,  videos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


For  information,  please  contact: 

James  J.  Gill,  S.  .1.,  M.D..  Director 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago.  IL  60613-5698 
Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (77.^)  684-8154 
E-mail:  CISHS@AOL.COM 
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NEW  from 

LoyolaPress. 


Mystics  and  Miracles 

True  Stories  of  Lives  Touched  By  God 

Bert  Ghezzi 

$19.95  •  HC  •  0-8294-17-2-9 

In  nventy-four  compelling  biographies,  Ghezzi  explores 
the  inspiring  lives  of  ordinan.'  people  chosen  by  God  to 
do  His  extraordinary  work.  From  Joan  of  Arc  to  Blessed 
Padre  Pio.  we  meet  wonder-workers  who  fulfill  Jesus' 
prediction  that  His  apostles  would  perform  greater 
works  than  He. 


Quickening  the  Fire  in  Our  Midst 

The  Challenge  of  Diocesan  Priestly  Spirituality 

GtORt.l  .Asc  HENBRENNER,  S.J. 

Si 4.95  •  PB  •  0-H294-1948-9 

In  the  U.S.  the  number  of  priest  and  priestly  candidates  is 
declining.  .-Xschenbrenner  addresses  this  crisis  while  offering 
support  to  diocesan  priests  and  helps  them  better  understand 
their  distinctive  place  in  the  church. 


With  Mary  in  Prayer 

.Meditations  and  Guidance  from  the  Life  of  Mary 

Hi  iDi  H(  ss  Saxton 

S  10.95  •  PB  •  o-S 294- 1  649-8 

\\"///.'  Mvy  111  Prayer  follows  Mar\  's  life  from  childhood 
to  her  ascension  into  heaven  and  imagines  some  of  the 
seminal  moments  of  her  life.  Saxton  offers  personal  medi- 
tations accompanied  by  scripture  passages  and  prayers. 


When  the  Dying  Speak 

How  to  Listen  to  and  Learn  from  Those  Facing  Death 

RoNAl  |)  \\  i  lOUN-GRi  tN 

$14. 9S  •  PB  •  0-8294-1685-4 

People  who  are  dying  often  see  and  hear  things  that  the 
Inmg  do  not.  W'ooten-Green  stresses  the  importance  of 
listening  to  and  learning  from  those  at  the  end  of  their 
earth  1\  ]ourne\s. 


Fewer  Priests... 
Fewer  Parishes 
WTiat  Can 
We  Do? 


Future  of  Priestly  Minipr 
Dialogue  Packet  \ 

Includes  statistics  from  the  U.$ 
Bishops,  Catholic  teaching  on 
Eucharist,  rights  of  the  laity,  wof 
and  the  diaconate.  Also  educatic 
prayer  and  advocacy  material, 

that  can  be  adapted 
for  your  group.  ($10  donation 

Celebrate  the  Body  of  Chi 

A  prayer  service  for  the 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christ!. 
Modeled  after  the  festive  meals  J . 
celebrated  with  marginalized  mei- 
bers  of  his  own  tradition.  A  gre 
opportunity  to  educate  about  tl 
centrality  of  Eucharist  and  poterB 
loss  of  sacramental  identity  beca^ 
of  the  priest  shortage.  (FREE, 

Projects  developed  by  FutureChur 
15800  Montrose  Ave.  Cleveland,  OH  -I 
216-228-0869  www.futurechurcti.c 
in  partnership  with  ^ 
Call  to  Action,  www.cta-usa.org 


Maryknoll 
Priest  &  Brother 
Associates 


Becoming  an  associate 
Maryknoll  Priest  or  Brothe 
offers  you  a  unique  opportuni 
in  overseas  mission! 

Contact: 
Fr.Tom  Marti,  M.M.,  Coordinj 
P.O.  Box  304 
Maryknoll,  N.Y.  10545-0304 
Tel.'914.941.7590.  ext.  2533 
e-mail:  associates@marA'knoll.c 
www.maryknoll.org 


LoyolaPress.    order  Today!  800-621-1008 

www.loyolapress.org 
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.ETTERS  TO  A 
if  .OVING  GOP 


Prayer  lo 


Andrew  M.  Greeley 


LETTERS  TO  A 
LOVING  GOD 

A  Prayer  Journal 

addition  to  his  best-selling  and 
lught  provoking  novels,  Fr. 
drew  Greeley's  prayer  journals 
ar  an  intimate  glimpse  into  the 
h  of  one  passionately  in  love  with 
d.  By  entering  into  this  personal 
yer  experience  we  are  quietly  chal- 
ged  to  be  honest  with  ourselves. 

Dpen  this  book  and  take  a  jour- 
ey  with  Fr.  Andrew  Greeley  in 
is  prayerful  quest  to  connect 
ith  the  God  who  loves  us  all  so 
ery  much."  —John  Cusick 

1-58051-120-1    paperback  $16.95 
—  Also  by  Fr.  Greeley  — 


MY  LOVE 


1-58051-104-X   pciperKu-k  $14.95 


Sheed  &  Ward 

3U  Amberwood  Parkway 
Ashland,  OH  44805 


call:  1-800-266-5564 
fax:  1-419-281-6883 

wiow.sheedandward.coui 


e  are  not  (sorry  to  say): 

America  Online. 

We  are 
maaazin 


1 


WEAVH  A  THREAD 
OF  PRAYER...  , 


INTO  YOUR  lENTEN  DAYS 


^uline 

BOOKS  &  MEDIA 

Order  Today 

Call  800-876-4463 

Click  www.pauline.org 

Visit  your  nearest 
Pauline  Books  &  Media  Center 
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The  Paraclete:  Spirit's  Gift  to  the  Church 

Ifecofcled  I  908)  4  audio  ccissetles.  $26 
New  Testament  Scholarship  As  We 
End  One  Century  and  Open  Another 

lifCQi'Jed  ]  vv/|  4  audio  LLisselles,  $2o 
"/  have  listened  and  listened  to  your  two  latest  sets.  Jhey  are  so 
enmr aging  and  informative  ..the  questions  and  answers  are  also  very 
enlightening  I  want  to  order  them  as  gihs. "  Father  M.,  USA 
Other  audio  tapes  available 
BY  Raymond  E.  Brown 
The  Passion  Narratives  of  the  Gospels 
1  2  audio  cassettes.  $69 
(ii'n; iude;.  24  pages  ''it  original  ii'jte ..1 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Church 
6  audio  cassettes,  $26 
The  Gospel  of  John 
1  2  Aijrjhc  '  gs^ettes  $50 


America  reader  offer:  11%  discount  when 
orderinq  3  or  more  of  any  of  tlie  above  sets. 

Offer  e'lended  until  5/  3  1  /'20Ci2 
All  sets  come  in  a  full  colour  presentation  box 
All  carriaqe  costs  &  VAT  already  included 
All  orders  will  be  sent  next  day  with 
delivery  time  normally  3-4  days 
Cheques  payable  to: 
Welcome  Recordings,  6  Upper  Aston  Hall 
Lane  (Monastery  entrance), 
Deeside  Wales,  UK  CH5  3EN 
Ph.:  01 1-44-1244-818-1 1 1 
Fax:  01 1-44-1244-535-663 
Mastercard/Visa  accepted. 

Appointed  publishers 
of  R.  E.  Brown  Recordings 
www.rebrowntalks.com 


Campus  Ministry 
Retreat  Coordinator 

Bosldii  Oilk'Kf,  .1  KmiiI.  (iilholic  I  llivl•l^it\,  is  swkiii;^ 
.ippIicuiLs  f(ir  ;i  ( Jiiipu.s  IVlliiistn  posilion  :ls  coDrdiiiiUdr  (if 
(iiir  studcnl  rilrt-.u  pni,s;nuii.  TIk'  Micci'ssfiil  caiidiilak'  will 
loiii  a  l(-.uii  ol  ilcri,^  :uid     men  ;uid  uiinien  scniiii!  (iiir 
1 1.(1(1(1  iiiidi'ri;nidualc  aiid  iiradiiatc  .Mudenrs.  He  iir  she  will 
KKirdiiiatf  tile  student  relre-.it  pi(i;.^nuii.  luillier  develop 
retreat  le-.uiis,  direet      retrr.il  e\peI■jenc^^  i-ach  yrar.  luid 
expliire  new  retreat  optidiis,  Siippdil  (if  the  satnunentid  ;uid 
wii^hip  life  (if  the  edinmiiiiitv  as  well  as  (illter  miiiislr\ 
assli;nnienLs  within  the  departnienl  will  he  included  in  llie 
pdsitidn  Hec|iiired  liacki;r(innd;  M,^.  (ir  lis  e(|iiiv:ilem.  in 
thedlom  iir  related  held,  three  u-un'  experienee  in 
iiiii\eiNil\  c;tinpns  nlinisll^.  a  kniiwledne  (if  li^natiaii 
spritiln.dit\  ,ui(l  sensitivitv  in  diieiNlty. 

For  more  information,  visit: 

ivww.  be.  edu/bcjobs 

We  provide  excellent  benefits  inclutJing  100% 
tuition  reimbursement.  Application  (deadline: 
April  1 .  2002,  Apply  by  mading  2  copies  of  your 
]      resunie  and  cover  letter,  referencing 
position  #3022a.  to  Boston  College, 
Department  of  Human  Resources.  More 
Hall  315,  Cliestnul  Hill,  MA  02467-3819. 
on  College  is  an  Afliimative  Action/ 
ii.il  Opportunity  Employei 

BOSTON  COLLEGE 

AJesuit,  Catliolic  University 


notices 

Appeals 

BOOKS  WANTED.  The  libniiT,-  of  iJie  Jesuit  F;k- 
ult)'  ot  Philosophy  and  Institute  of  TheologA'  in 
Zagreb,  Croatia,  is  in  urgent  need  of  book  and 
journal  donations.  P'or  additional  information 
please  contact:  Zeljko  Rakosec,  S.J.,  Jorilonovac 
110,  pp  169,  10000  Zagreb,  Ooatia;  e-mail: 
rakosec@libero.it. 

Conference 

POVERTY  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY:  K  )\\  .\RD  A 
AlORl-  JL^S  1  RKSPONSK.  On  April  11-12, 
2002,  scholars,  students,  social  scientists  and 
comnninit}'  activists  will  gather  at  Loyola  L'ni- 
versity  Chicago  to  discuss  the  role  universities 
might  play  in  more  justly  addressing  issues  of 
poverty.  The  theme  of  this  conference  is 
inspired  by  our  conviction  diat  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  university  to  be  a  conscious  social  force 
tor  justice.  This  conference  will  look  at  the  social 
realitv'  of  poveit\-  with  the  goal  of  shedding  ne\\ 
light  on  scarciu'  in  our  societ\'  and  on  die  univer- 
sity's dut)'  to  respond  more  creatively  with  its 
many  res{)urces.  Join  us  as  we  interact  with 
narionalK'  recognized  experts;  Alice  O'Connor, 
histonan.  Poverty'  Knowledge;  John  Kretzmann, 
co-director,  A.sset-Based  Communit}'  Develop- 
ment Institute;  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  theolcjgian. 
Theology  of  Liberation;  iMilton  Fisk,  philoso- 
pher, Toward  a  Healthy  Society;  Michael 
Garanzini,  S.J.,  President,  Lovola  Universitv 


Chicago.  We  will  participate  in  asset-m; 
exercises  and  begin  to  develop  a  plan  for  i 
lizing  change  within  our  own  communitii 
online  registration  or  for  the  latest  upda, 
the  conference,  visit  our  Web  si 
www.luc.edu/depts/ethics/poverty.  Please 
all  inquiries  to:  Linda  Englund,  C^eni 
Ediics  and  Social  Justice,  Ph:  (77.^)  508-SJ 
mail:  lenglun@luc.edu. 

Education 

THE  EXODUS  EXPERIENCE.  Unit  One  of 
\er  C^atholic  Biblical  School  program  ii 
orado  mountain  setting,  July  14-26.  Pre 
Macrina  Scott,  O.S.F.  For  personal  ennci 
or  preparation  to  teach.  Ph:  (303)  715-31 
mail:  sister.scott@archden.org. 

Institutes 

THE  39TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SA  i 
SCRIPTURE,  June  17-21,  2002.  Lecturei 
their  lectures:  Prot.  Harry  P.  Nasuti  - 
Psalms:  Poetry,  Prayer,  and  Scripture"; 
Francis  S.  .Moloney,  S.D.B.  -  "The  1 
Ciospel;  A  Summons  to  Belief  Withoui 
ing";  Prof  Alan  C.  Mitchell  -  "The  Lei 
the  Colossians:  Post-Pauline  Matters, 
intonnation:  School  for  Summer  and  Coi 
ing  Education,  Georgetown  University,  \ 
iiigton,  DC  20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)  687^ 
e-mail;  ssscespecialprograms@georgetowi . 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE;  Alav  26-Ii 


Sacred  Heart  University 

Fairfield,  CT 


DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY 

Sacred  Heart  University  seeks  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  serve 
as  Director  of  Campus  Ministry  and  member  of  the  Campus 
Ministry  team.  Will  work  collaboratively  with  a  six-member 
campus  ministry  team  to  build  the  University's  commitment  to 
a  vibrant  worship  lil'e.  faith  formation  and  responsiveness  to 
social  justice  in  light  of  Catholic  social  teaching.  Excellent 
liturgical  and  preaching  skills,  a  strong  background  in  working 
with  residential  life  programming,  and  at  least  five  years 
experience  in  campus  ministry  required.  Enthusiasm,  creativity, 
initiative,  and  superior  interpersonal  and  communication  skills 
are  a  must. 

In  addition,  the  successful  candidate  will  vtilue  the  University's 
Catholic  identity,  tradition  and  spirit  and  suppoil  its  commitment 
to  community  service,  strategic  planning  and  the  intellectual  and 
ethical  development  of  all  students. 

The  University  offers  a  comprehensive  benefits  package, 
including  tuition.  Applications  must  include  a  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  a  letter  indicating  relevant  qualifications  and 
how  the  candidate  will  contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Llni\ersily  "s  mission. 

Applications  can  be  e-mailed  to: 

galganoj@sacredheart.edu  or  may  be  sent  to  Sacred  Heart 
University,  Office  of  Human  Resources,  5151  Park  Avenue. 
Fairfield.  CT  06432-l(»0(>.  Fax  (2(»3)  365-7527 


SMiti  1)  HiAKT  V\r\rn 
i\  a  thkiiuic,  iiiikjxih 
cncdm  arional  insritltrh 
Ciilhiilii  higher  cdiin 
thiir    is  cviiiiiiitri'tl 
excellence  in  aciideiij 
mill  III  rhe  Calholic\ 
Icllecriiiil  and  liberal 
Inidiiions.  EcunienicaU 
\pinl  and  led  hy  the  , 
llie   Unirer.sily  has 
t  iinifiifses  in  ConneclM 
iind  an  MBA  pmgran. 
I  .iiAciiihoiii  g.  The 

I  a  III  pus  i\  in  suburh 
f  iiniielil.  one  liniir  non  ' 
NcM-  York  Cirx  and  ll 
iiniiis  south  of  Hiisriin 
llie  ihird-laifiesr  Culli 
itiiivei'sirs  in  Ne\^^  Engl< 
Sacieil  Hear!  Lhiii  ersih 
1511  full-lime  fucidry  . 
more  than  f>,U()()  gradi 
and  iindergraJiuire  snidi 
piiiMiim^  degrees  in  3^) 

I I  iilaiircale  programs 
nine   master's  progre 
rile  ihiiversiis  /v  AY 
l>i\  i\ion  I  mslilittum. 

lot  more  inh  rnialiiin 
rhe  mission  and  acade, 
program  offerings  visii 
Ihiiversiry's  wehsire  at 

u  11  u  \iu  icdiieart.eil 

Sacred  Hearr  Univer^ 
IS  an  EOE/AA  emplm 
Women  and  minorities  > 
encouraged  to  apply. 
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a  PILGRIMA(;i'.  in  the  footsteps  of  St. 
ind  the  pilgrim  church.  Thomas  K. 
s,  S.J.,  Catherine  Mclntyre,  R.J.M., 

e  Costa,  R.J.M.  Daily  Mass,  informal 
cations  on  Paul  and  early  church,  Hagia 
a,  the  Blue  jMosque,  Corinth,  Greek 
and  much  more.  Call,  write,  fax  or  send 

for  a  descriptive  flier:  Bethany  Retreat 
,  202  County  Route  105,  P.O.  Bo.x  1003, 
ind  Mills,  NY  10930;  Ph:  (845)  928- 
Fax:  (845)  928-9437;  e-mail:  dievenet® 
met.net. 

dons 

ANT  DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY, 

ward's  University,  .Austin,  Tex.:  new, 
me  position  available  .August  2002. 
mt  should  be  an  energetic  person  of  ser- 
guide  students  in  outreach  experiences 
;ological  reflection.  Must  be  a  person  of 
to  help  counsel  students  and  provide 
unities  for  spiritual  growth  and  develop- 
Must  be  a  team  player,  yet  possess  the 
to  develop  leadership  skills  in  others. 
;d  by  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross, 
vard's  is  an  independent,  Catholic  liber- 
university  of  4,100  students.  Qualifica- 
iclude  B.A.  in  theology,  religious  studies 
ted  field.  Practicing  Roman  Catholic 
immitment  to  Catholic  social  teachings. 
;  student-based  experience  in  leadership 
ion,  retreat  and  outreach  programs, 
al  in  Spanish  is  strongly  preferred.  Sub- 
:tter  of  interest  including  a  statement  of 
y,  application/resume  and  three  letters 
•ence  to:  Richard  S.  Wilkinson,  C.S.C., 
)r  of  Campus  Ministry,  C/M  Box  1023, 
ward's  University,  3001  S.  Congress 
.ustin,  TX  78704-6489.  No  phone' calls 
For  all  details  see:  www.stedwards.edu/- 
obs.htm.  EOE 

JS  MINISTRY  POSITION,  University  of 
ing  Catholic  Parish,  located  in  the  beau- 
)cky  Mountains.  Active,  faith-filled,  for- 
iiinking  community  serving  university 
s  and  400  resident  families  is  looking  for 
iddual  to  work  in  an  enthusiastic,  collab- 
ministry  environment.  Campus  minister 
msible  for  fostering  and  nurturing  the 
e  of  students,  faculty  and  staff  through 
,  prayer,  education,  service/social  justice 
iimunity  building.  Master's  (or  equiva- 
eferred  in  pastoral  ministry,  religious  or 

I  studies,  theology  or  related  field.  Full- 
;ginning  July  2002.  For  more  informa- 
to  send  resume,  contact  no  later  than 
25,  2002:  Roger  Schmit,  O.S.B.,  Pastor, 
I's  Newman  Center  Community,  1800 
•and  Avenue,  Laramie,  \\T  82070-43 16; 

SSN  0002-7049)  is  published  by  America  Press,  Inc.. 
cept  alternating  Mondays  in  January,  June,  July  and 
Id  April  15,  Sept.  2  and  Dec.  30.  America  Press,  Inc., 
t  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Periodicals 

I I  paid  al  New  York.  N.Y..  and  additional  mailing  offices. 
Manager:  James  J.  Santera:  Circulation:  Sandra  Stew- 

581-4640.  Subscriptions:  United  States.  $48  per 
J.S.  $22  postage  and  GST  (#131870719)  for  Canada, 
>.  $32  per  year  for  overseas  surface  postage.  For  over- 
lail  delivery,  please  call  for  rates.  Postmaster:  Send 
flanges  to  America.  106  West  55th  St.  New  York,  NY 
inted  in  the  U.S.A.  ©  Amenca  Press,  Inc.  2002 


Ph:  (307)  745-5461;  Fa.x:  (307)  742-0521;  or  e- 
mail:  ncwman@newmancenter.org. 
MARKETING  MANAGER.  Liguori  Publications,  a 
(>alh()lic  publishing  house,  is  looking  for  a  high- 
ly motivated  Catholic  Institutional  and  (Con- 
sumer Marketing  Manager.  Duties  include 
preparing  &  meeting  annual  budget,  working 
with  systems  for  the  publishing  process  and 
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rbauman@liguori.org.  EOE 
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letters 

Heart  of  the  Gospel 

Thanks  to  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J.,  r 
precise  surgical  reflection  on  the 
Gospel,  "Jesus  in  the  Dock"  (2/11)  t 
cuts  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  ma  ; 
The  Word  column  is  the  first  thin 
read,  and  I  am  never  disappointed, 
that  I  am  teaching  Scripture,  the  n 
tions  offered  there  are  priceless  to 

Jam 
Three  Oaks. 

Gratitude  for  Light 

I  have  three  reactions  to  "Christ 
Among  the  Religions,"  by  Cardin; 

ONE  FULL-TIME  POSITION  IN  SYSTEI 
THEOLOGY  .it  L  .S..\I.L.-,\IuniJt;lcin  Sui 
The  University  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
iMundelein  Seminary,  a  Roman  Catholk.. 
nar)'  tor  the  preparation  of  diocesan  pri 
seeking  to  fill  one  full-time  position 
Department  of  Systematic  Theology, 
cants  must  be  able  to  teach  master' 
introductory  courses  in  systematic  theol 
well  as  more  specialized  electives.  App 
should  have  successfully  completed  dc 
studies  (S.T.D.  or  Ph.D.)  with  concent 
in  theology.  licentiate  in  sacred  thi 
(S.T.L.  [in  the  case  of  a  Ph.D.])  and 
teaching  experience  are  preferred.  App 
should  also  have  a  record  of  active  par 
rion  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  Catholic  C 
and  have  a  deep  sympathy  for  its  faith  tri 
as  well  as  a  commitment  to  the  seminary 
sion  of  training  diocesan  priests.  The 
will  be  commensurate  with  experience, 
cations  will  be  accepted  until  Feb.  15, 
Duties  begin  Aug.  30,  2002.  U.S.J* 
.Vlundeiein  Seminary  is  located  45  miles 
west  of  Chicago,  III. 

.\pplication,  curriculum  vitae,  gra 
transcnpt  (unoflicial),  one  short  writings 
(dissertation/book  chapter  or  article)  and 
letters  of  reference  should  be  sent  direc 
Rev.  John  G.  Lodge,  The  .\cademic 
Mundelein  Seminary  of  the  Universit} 
Man,-  of  the  Lake,  1000  East  Maple  A'. 
.Mundelein,  IL  60060. 

SISTERS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLATE  (I 

tines)  are  looking  for  an  ,-\SSOCL4TE  \ 
TION  DIRECTOR  for  their  vocation 
The  -Associate  Director  is  responsible  for 
aging  the  vocation  office,  attending  profc- 
meetings,  working  with  the  Pallottine  mtr 
ship,  planning  programs,  tostenng  and  nu^ 
\  ocations  in  general  and  in  particular  to  tl^ 
lottine  Sisters.  Requirements:  bachelor's 
(preferably  theology,  ministn,',  communn. 
or  equivalent),  wilhngness  to  learn  about  th^J 
lortines  and  their  charism,  ability  to  help  idjO 
potential  members  for  the  Pallottine  fainilyl* 
it)'  to  plan  financially,  general  computer  litK! 
Salary  negotiable,  benefits  included.  Pleastjll 
tact:  Sr.  .Michele  Ruggiero,  St.  Patrick^ 
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►nca. 


/Dulles,  S.J.  (2/4).  The  first  is  to 
5S  my  feelings  after  reading  it: 
The  second  is  to  e.xprcss  my  grat- 
to  the  author.  Words  from 
ler  great  priest  seem  most  appro- 
:,  "Lead,  kindly  light."  The  thirti 
on  is  to  thank  vou  ver\  much  tor 


V\lard  Shanahan 
Helena.  Mont. 


Actually  Happened 

ittack  against  Pope  Pius  XII  for 
le  during  the  Holocaust  is  unre- 
:g.  The  works  published  against 
1  the  last  two  years  make  that 


xll8,  Harriman,NT  10926. 

«ITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIVERSITY 

I  -RY.  A  [losinon  as  A>SOCIA  I  F  DIREC- 
(  lorking  collalxiratively  with  a  team  minis- 
r  ;«i  smdents,  faculn,-  and  staff.  Background 
\  Kins;  with  liturg}',  social  justice,  retreats, 
1!  :nir\'  service,  spiritual  direction  and  faith 

n  This  position  is  10  months,  full  time, 
nions:  master's  degree  in  theolog)-  or 
■I    tit-ld  and  experience  in  youth  or  campus 

II  ,  ,md  knowledge  of  Ignatian  spirituality. 
.  Mime,  three  letters  of  recommendation 

1    irce-page  statement  of  your  theolog\'  of 
m  higher  education  to:  Search  Com- 
L  .S.F.  University  Ministry,  21.^0  Fulton 
tr  S.in  Francisco,  CA  9411 7- 1 080. 

r  HT  WORKSHOP:  Flxplonng  the  Spintual- 
! '--vchologv  ot  the  Second  Halt  of  Lite. 
:-27,  at'BETH.\NY  RETREAT 
Dr.  .^nne  Brennan,  C.S.J.,  and  Dr. 
!  L\vi,  C.S.J.  Offers  the  adult  on  the  sec- 
rney  an  intense,  in-depth  period  of 
ictlection  on  one's  growth,  with  the 
i  hrisrian  theolog}',  spiritiialit)-,  de\el- 
P    i.il  and  Jungian  psycholog\-  and  the 
!(  nee  ot  facilitators  and  participants.  This 
ing  hut  non-threatening  process 
presentations,  journaling,  meditation, 
^  of  prayer,  audiovisuals,  scriptural 
is  and  solitude.  Bethany  Retreat  House 
me  hour  from  New  York  City:  beauri- 
.  cful  surroundings:  excellent  meals; 
ilaily  liturg)-.  F'or  further  intomiation: 
Retreat  House,  202  Count\-  Rte  105, 
-  1003,  Highland  .Mills,  NT'i0930;  Ph: 
>-22I3;  F^ax:  (845)  928-9437;  e-mail: 
i  "'%ontiernet.net;  www.rc.net/newyork 

<i  .iticals 

»  RY  TO  MINISTERS  SABBATICAL.  Follow 
t  III  San  .Antonio,  l  ex.  "C^ome  aside"  to 
-  lli-ct,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other 
1  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body 
It  F'or  infonnation  write:  .\1.T..\I.  Pro- 
1119  Oblate  Drive,  San  .Antonio,  TX 
'Mil.  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail: 
si  cdu;  W  ell  site:  www.ost.edu. 


3t.  <^lynatius  <^I^trcat  ^Housc 

Z.'^l  SiaringloHii  Rond  ♦  Manhasscl.  IKIJO 

Two  six-day  interfaith  Zen  retreats 
June  14-20,  2002,  and  August  9-15,  2002 

(primarily  for  clergy  and  religious) 
Guided  by  Robert  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Rostii,  autfior  of  Zen  Spirit, 
Christian  Spirit  and  Zen  Gifts  to  Christians. 

These  are  silent-meditation  retreats  using  Zen  methods  of  practice,  with  25-minute  periods  of  sitting 
meditation  and  8-minute  periods  of  walking  meditation,  with  breaks  every  90  minutes.  There  will 
be  formal  instruction  and  talks  by  the  teachers  with  opportunity  for  private  interviews.  Beginners 
welcome. 

Dinner  is  on  Friday  at  5:30;  the  retreats  end  with  lunch  on  Thursday  at  noon.  Each  week  is  $315;  a 
$50  deposit  is  required  six  weeks  in  advance. 

Inquiries  and  reservations:  (212)  831-5710,  or  roconnell8@aol.com.  Send  checks  (made  out  to  St. 
Ignatius  Retreat  House)  to:  R.  O'Connell,  322  E.  94th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10128. 

(Other  Zen  retreats  at  St.  Ignatius:  April  5-7  and  October  11-14,  2002) 
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clear.  Unfortunately,  some  of  that 
rhetoric  has  ensnared  even  those  who 
propose  to  be  his  defenders,  as  evidenced 
in  liugene  j.  Fisher's  review  (12/10/01) 
oi  Pius  XII  (iihl  the  Holocaust,  by  Jose  M. 
Sanchez,  in  which  the  reviewer  states 
that  the  views  of  Pinchas  E.  Lapide,  as 
presented  in  his  book  Three  Popes  iiiid  the 
Jews  (\961),  are  "undocumented  and 
unsupportable"  in  regard  to  his  position 
that  700,000  to  S60,0()0  jews  were  saved 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during 
the  Holocaust. 

While  such  an  achievement  in  the 
rescue  of  Jews  has  been  attributed  to  the 
leadership  ot  Pius  XII,  Su.san  Zuccotti,  in 
her  w'(jrk  Under  His  I'eiy  Window  (2000), 
sought  to  disprove  Lapide  but  tailed  to 
do  so.  Unwittingly  she  lent  at  least  par- 
tial support  to  his  view  when  she  showed 
how  helpfid  were  the  nuns,  monks, 
priests,  bishops  and  archbishops  in  sav- 
ing the  Jews  in  Italy's  major  cities,  espe- 
cially since  these  rescuers  were,  accord- 
ing to  her,  convinced  that  they  were 
really  doing  what  the  Pope  wanted. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  the  charge  that 
Lapide's  position,  as  indicated  by  Fisher, 
is  lacking  objective  evidence.  Yet  histori- 
ans who  have  attacked  Lapide's  view 
have  not  been  able  to  document  and  sup- 
port their  claim  as  well  as  he  was  able  to 
reason  to  it  as  a  conservative  estimate  of 
what  actually  happened  during  the 
Holocaust.  For  Lapide's  conclusion 
about  the  large  number  rescued  during 
the  papacy  of  Pius  was  based  on  research 
into  the  archives  at  Yad  Vashem,  on  the 
interviews  conducted  with  sundvors  of 
the  Holocaust,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  Jews  living  before  World 
War  II  with  the  number  of  those  who 
survived  the  genocide,  on  the  successful 
interventions  ot  the  papal  diplomats 
throughout  Furope  and  other  areas 
under  Nazi  occupation  and  on  the  sub- 
traction ot  the  number  saved  by  non- 
Roman  Catholic  rescuers.  "It's  a  big 
number,  to  be  sure,"  wrote  Sitlney  Zion 
(7'he  Houston  Chronicle,  .VI 6/00)  of 
Lapide's  estimate  of  the  700,000  to 
860,000,  "but  even  if  we  halve  it  and 
then  subtract  by  two,  we  have  more  Jews 
saved  by  the  Vatican  than  by  the  Allies." 

Vincent  A.  Lapomarda,  S.J. 
Coordinator,  Holocaust  Collection 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Worcester.  Mass. 


Wake-Up  Call 

Thank  you,  America  and  Joseph  A.  Cal- 
ifanojr.,  for  the  wake-up  call  to  clergy 
and  professionals  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  attention  to  the  substance  abuse 
problem  and  the  need  for  collaboration 
in  fighting  the  damage  tlone  by  addiction 
(2/11). 

Mr.  Califano  rightly  points  out  the 
need  for  training  clergy  on  substance 
abuse  and  tor  professionals  on  the  vital 
role  of  religion  and  spirituality  in  suc- 
cessful treatment  and  recovery.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  addiction  counselors  have 
the  highest  percentage  of  belief  in  God 
among  counseling  professional  groups, 
probably  for  good  reason. 

Training  tor  the  clerg)'  and  future 
clerg}'  is  important.  It  might  interest  Mr. 
Califano  to  know  that  in  the  past  year, 
Guest  House,  which  has  treated  Catholic 
clergy  for  alcoholism  and  other  dmg 
addiction  since  1956,  presented  training 
progi'ams  to  10  percent  of  all  Catholic 
seminarians  in  the  LInited  States  and  will 
do  so  again  this  year.  This  is  prevention 
activity,  but  also  pastoral  training  for 
seminarians  in  dealing  with  the  real  situ- 
ations that  they  will  see  in  their  min- 
istries. Several  dioceses  and  religious 
orders  have  also  requested  and  received 
education  on  substance  abuse  for  their 
active  clergy  and  religious. 

Some  dioceses,  like  Lansing,  Mich., 
and  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  have  growing  and 
active  parish-based  substance  abuse  ser- 
vices. 

Many  clerg)'  graduates  of  Cjuest 
House  do  extend  their  own  recoveries 
into  their  ministries,  sometimes  in  homi- 
lies but  also  in  the  confessional  and 
counseling  and  even  in  establishing 
treatment  sei^vices  themselves.  1  have 
personally  been  able  to  see  diis  in  my 
time  working  at  (niest  House.  One  of 
the  clearest  examples  of  this  was  Fred 
Harkins,  a  Jesuit  ot  Worcester,  Mass., 
who  was  eulogizetl  in  1999  tor  having 
counseled  over  100,000  people  after  his 
treatment  at  Guest  House  in  1959  until 
his  death.  I'here  are  many  others. 

Denial,  (if  course,  is  inherent  in  the 
problem  ot  substance  abuse,  and 
C^atholics  are  not  inunune.  I  would  sug- 
gest, though,  that  nuich  senice  has  been 
contributed  by  the  church  to  foster  pre- 
vention and  treatment  ot  substance 
abuse  since  the  Jesuits  John  Ford, 


Edward  Dowling  and  John  Hardon 
helped  to  gain  Catholic  acceptance 
Alcoholics  Anonyiuous  and  the  dise  i 
ot  alcoholism.  Much  more  remains 
done.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Califano's  art 
can  help  precipitate  more  needed  ac 
ty. 

Daniel  A 
President,  Guest  > 
Lake  Orion, 

Archetypal  Grinch 

All  right,  which  ore  straddled  Richa 
Blake's  oatmeal?  Is  this  the  Richard 
Blake,  S.J.,  of  objective  criticism?  H 
goes  after  hobbits  with  a  howitzer 
(2/11)!  And  not  only  hobbits.  He  lir 
up  a  motley  arrangement  of  Anglo  \ 
ers  as  though  they  were  the  Taliban 
Ajid  what  is  this  thing  about  eviscer; 
C^hristianit}'?  J.  R.  R.  1  olkien  preset 
an  archetyjie  with  great  panoply.  A  ; 
stor\'.  He's  not  a  catechist.  He  explai 
his  intentions  and  his  craft  veiy  wcIIk 
the  way,  in  the  collection  of  his  lettc 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin.  Hi> 
"eucatasti-ophe"  and  the  explanation 
its  dynamic  is  included  in  that  engrc  - 
ing  paperback. 

Likewise  it  seems  that  Tolkien  r 
ers  have  to  defend  their  tastes  as  wel 
their  maturit)'!  Most     us  enjoyed  t! 
movie,  I  suppose,  because  we  wante( 
compare  our  imaginations  to  Peter  J  :, 
son's.  Some  of  Blake's  criticism  has  i; 
dence  but  the  tone  ot  it  is  amazing  ii 
vitriol.  No  literature  should  be  imm  . 
fi-om  evaluation  or  even  fi-om  lampoi. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  see  the  value 
Blake's  essay.  One  might  be  led  to  ai''i 
\\  ith  his  leprechaun  ancestry  and  sul 
tute  grinch  forebears. 

Gary  Young 
Nazaret 

No  Less  True 

Your  editorial  "Enron  and  Inunorali 
(2/1 1)  was  on  target  with  its  convictn 
that  there  is  an  "absolute  requiremei 
tor  boards  ot  directors,  executives  ar 
eveiyone  else  in  the  business  world  t 
accept  the  moral  responsibility  for  hi- 
esty." 

That  iiuist  be  no  less  true,  too,  v, 
institutional  church  and  its  leaders, 
vv  hether  they  l)e  called  pastors  or  sh(- 
herils,  overseers  or  bishops. 

E.  Leo  McMc 
Venia 
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I J  word 

f  

f[igh  Noon 

Sunday  of  Lent  (A),  March  3,  2002 

^ngs:  Ex.  17:3-7;  Ps.  95;  Rom.  5:1-2;  5-8;  Jn.  4:5-42 

hiist,  while  we  were  sti/l  godless,  died  iit  the  iippoiiited  time  for  the  imgodly  (Roih. 


-        I  IF  riiRKK  CRKA  T  Johanninc 
stories  of  coming  to  faith  (in 
(Chapter  4,  9  and  1 1),  which  are 
read  on  the  third,  fourth  and 
b  undays  of  Lent,  date  from  the  earli- 
icbration  of  Lent;  their  dramatic 
1    tcr  and  rich  symbolism  of  water 
1  lirit,  light  and  faith,  death  and  life 
n  Ic  ideal  material  for  baptismal  cate- 
1 

he  meeting  between  Jesus  and  the 
I   n  of  Samaria  is  rich  in  Johannine 

I  )lism  and  unfolds  with  many  levels 
f  ining.  Jesus  rests  at  Jacob's  well,  a 
h  Dst  sacred  to  both  Jews  and  Samari- 

II  ince  it  is  named  after  Isaac's  son 
K   later  called  Israel.  While  a  woman 

0  g  to  draw  water  at  noontime  is  not 
u  sing,  the  request  of  Jesus,  a  lone 
1;  addressing  a  woman  in  public,  is 
h(  ng.  The  scene  also  recalls  Old  Tes- 
II  t  meetings  between  future  spouses 
t  Is.  Jacob  meets  Rebekah  at  the  well 
f  ran,  and  Moses  and  Zipporah  meet 
t  dl  in  Midian.  The  literary  frame  for 
lu  (Ceting,  which  stretches  from  Cana 
1,  2:1-1 1  to  Cana  in  Jn.  4:46,  is  nuptial 

lulra  Schneiders  notes  in  Written 
h  'ou  Might  Believe).  Jesus  is  "wooing" 
iiaritan  woman  to  true  worship  and 
^sion  of  spreading  the  word, 
ter  the  initial  surprise,  the  narrative 
s  on  the  conversation  between  Jesus 
n   e  woman,  using  the  familiar  Johan- 
-chnique  of  misunderstanding  to 
\  deeper  truth.  Jesus  asks  for  a 
and  the  woman  responds  with  sur- 
■   liat  given  the  hostilit)'  between  Jews 

1  imaritans,  he  would  even  speak  to 
luch  less  request  a  drink.  Jesus  does 
swer  her  objection,  but  rather  says 
she  really  biew  the  gift  of  God  and 
identity,  she  would  be  thirsting  for 
water.  "Living  v/ater"  has  a  pro- 
double  meaning — not  only  fresh. 


flowing  water  (not  well  water),  but  also 
water  that  will  give  life.  This  emerges 
from  the  further  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  ot  the  woman  and  culminates  in 
Jesus'  statement  that  those  who  drink  his 
water  will  never  thirst,  and  that  this  water 
will  be  a  spring  "welling  up  to  eternal 
lite."  The  woman  asks  for  such  water  "so 
that  I  may  not  be  thirsty  or  have  to  keep 
coming  here."  Again  the  technique  ot 
misunderstanding  is  used;  she  is  really 
asking  for  something  much  more  pro- 
found. 

Jesus  then  asks  the  woman  to  bring 
her  husband.  When  she  replies  that  she 
has  none,  he  makes  what  appears  to  be  a 
harsh  comment — that  she  is  correct,  since 
she  has  had  five  and  is  not  really  married 
to  the  present  one.  Botdes  ot  ink  and  now 
printer  cartridges  have  been  expended  on 
this  interchange,  ranging  from  earlier 
views  that  the  woman  was  simply  an  adul- 
teress tcj  more  recent  opinions  that  the 
five  husbands  refer  to  the  supposedly  five 
foreign  "masters"  who  imposed  their  reli- 
gion on  the  Samaritans  (2  Kgs.  17:13-34). 

Whatever  the  solution,  the  dialogue 
sei^ves  to  evoke  the  woman's  first  confes- 
sion of  faith,  "You  are  a  prophet,"  and 
leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  locus  ot  true 
worship,  Jerusalem  or  Mt.  Geraz.im.  As 
with  the  Hving  water,  Jesus  transcends  the 
discussion  by  saying  that  the  hour  is  com- 
ing when  people  will  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  truth,  "and  indeed  the  Father 
seeks  such  people  to  worship  him."  Now, 
in  the  person  of  Jesus,  God  becomes  the 
suitor,  wooing  the  woman  to  true  faith, 
embodied  in  the  woman's  realization  that 
the  Messiah  is  coming  who  will  tell  us 
everything. 

After  an  interlude,  in  which  Jesus 
converses  with  the  disciples,  the  narrative 
returns  to  the  woman,  changed  from 
seeker  to  missionary,  who  has  told  what 


Jesus  had  done,  with  the  result  that  many 
Samaritans  believed  in  him  "because  ot 
the  wortl  ot  the  woman  who  testified." 
Man\'  then  come  to  Jesus  because  of  her 
testimony  and  believe,  not  because  of  the 
word  of  the  woman  alone  but  because 
they  meet  Jesus,  hear  his  worti  and  know- 
that  he  is  savior  of  die  world. 

This  narrative  overflows  with  differ- 
ent meanings.  On  one  level  it  is  a  paradig- 
matic story  of  a  woman  coming  to  faith 
and  becoming  a  missionary  who  brings 
others  to  Jesus.  This  leaves  to  the  church 
a  mandate  to  recognize  the  gifts  and  min- 
istries of  women.  Coming  to  faith  today 
involves  immersion  in  the  living  water  of 
baptism  and  rising  up  to  bring  others  to 
Christ.  It  is  also  a  narrative  about  God 
wooing  the  outsider  or,  as  Paul  will  say, 
"the  godless."  The  Samaritans,  who  were 
considered  godless,  end  up  confessing 
Jesus  as  the  savior  of  "the  world,"  not 
simply  of  his  own  people. 

The  narrative  also  foreshadows  that 
other  noontime  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  Qn. 
19:14),  when  he  will  again  cry  out,  "I 
thirst"  (Jn.  19:28),  and  a  wotnan,  his 
mother,  will  be  given  care  of  that  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,  himself  a  symbol  of 
those  who  have  heard  the  word  of  Jesus 
and  have  come  to  stay  with  him. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  your  own  baptismal  call 
to  be  a  witness  to  Christ. 

•  Pray  that  religious  hatreds  may  be 
overcome,  so  that  people  can  worship 
in  sprit  and  truth. 

•  In  grateful  prayer,  recall  how  women 
today  witness  to  the  new  life  in  Christ 
and  bring  others  to  this  gift. 
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A  Jesuit  masizin 


Of  Many  Things 


C\L1.  I  1 11  \1  kl'  I  I'S AKI-  s  or 
iiienientos,  most  ot  us 
liold  on  to  various  objects 
.IS  rcnuntlers  ot  people  we 
have  careil  about  over  the  years — 
often  friends  w  ho  have  died.  1  prefer 
"memento"  because  ot  its  clearer 
relationship  to  the  wort!  "memon  ." 
Coming  across  them  tn^n  time  to 
time — in  a  desk  drawer,  for  example, 
or  among  personal  papers — can  set  in 
motion  a  chain  ot  remembrance  that 
can  take  \(hi  back  (.lecaties.  Admirers 
ot  Alarcel  Proust  w  ill  recall  the 
tamous  incident  ot  the  "petite 
madeleine";  tasting  the  little  tea  cake 
mitiated  the  memories  thai  torm  the 
basis  ot  his  monumental  Rciiiiinhniihc 
of  Th/Ji{fs  Piist. 

For  members  of  religious  congre- 
gations, a  memento  must  be  both 
small  and  portable.  As  new  assign- 
ments arise,  we  ha\e  to  mo\e;  and 
wherevei"  we  ai'e,  the  space  allotted  to 
us  is  seldom  more  than  a  smgle  room 
in  w  hich  all  oiu-  belongings  ha\  e  to 
tit.  But  the  \  ai-iet\'  of  what  constitutes 
a  mement(j  can  be  large.  Even  small 
articles  ot  clothing  can  qualifs'  as 
mementos. 

W  hen  1  w  as  li\'ing  in  a  Jesuit 
parish  in  the  197()'s,  our  community 
members  one  Christmas  decided  to 
have  a  Kris  Kringle  gift  exchange, 
with  each  gift  to  cost  no  ni<ire  than 
tl\  e  dollars.  \Miat  came  to  me  as  a 
gift  that  \  ear  was  a  plaid  scart — noth- 
ing special,  and  now  sc^mewhat 
threadbare.  But  I  have  kept  it  because 
ot  the  Jesuit  who  ga\  e  it  to  me — a 
huinl)le,  taith-tllled  man  now  long 
gone.  Once,  haxmg  torgotten  it  at  a 
parish  meeting  in  another  church,  I 
telt  relict  on  retliscovering  it  lying  on 
a  dusts'  bookcase  shell  at  a  sul)sei]uent 
gathering  at  the  same  location. 

Though  not  quite  an  article  ot 
clothing,  except  in  the  liturgical 
sense,  I  have  held  on  to  a  scrap  ot 
white  and  \  ellow  fabric  that  once 
trimmed  a  stole  used  by  Horace 
■McKenna,  a  Jesuit  w  ho  w  firkeil  w  ith 
poor  jieople  in  X-V'ashington,  D.Cl 
Becatise  he  was  short  ot  stature,  his 
cousin  had  shortened  it  tor  him,  and 


attei"ward  two  scraps  came  my  way. 
.Much  later  an  acquaintance  familiar 
w  ith  the  holiness  <jf  his  life  asked  for  a 
"relic"  (in  a  wa\'  the  scraps  are  that), 
so  I  sent  her  one  piece  tor  a  seriously 
ill  triend,  who  found  comfort  in  it. 

Knowing  me  to  be  on  the  staff  of 
America,  a  gra\el\'  ill  friend  of  inv 
ow  n — a  Religious  ot  the  Sacreil 
I  leart — once  gave  me  an  easy-to-hold 
Pilot  Dr.  Cirip  ballpoint  pen.  Now 
that  she  has  died,  the  pen  lies  on  mv 
desk  as  I  work,  a  clear  reminder  of 
her  \  alued  presence  in  m\  life.  I  tend 
to  use  it  not  for  workaday  purposes, 
but  for  writing  to  people  in  spiritual 
or  physical  need. 

.An  item  with  a  more  ilistincth' 
spiritual  o\ertone  relates  to  m\  earli- 
er apostolate  as  a  prison  chaplain  on 
Rikers  Island,  near  New  "^'ork  CitA^'s 
LaCiuartlia  .Airport.  One  winter,  two 
kn  w  omen  and  a  sister  began  an 
e\  ening  prayer  group  for  a  small 
gathering  ot  prisoners.  We  met  in  a 
corner  ot  the  prison  g\'mnasium,  as 
colli  as  a  refrigerator  on  nights  when 
the  wind  swept  across  the  island  trom 
the  East  River. 

Because  they  lived  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  the  three  women  faced 
a  long  (.lri\  e  both  coming  and  going, 
as  well  as  all  the  frustrations  ot  pass- 
ing through  the  several  security 
checkpoints.  But  they  never  missed  a 
pra\'er  session,  and  I  felt  it  an  honor 
to  accompanv  them  and  the  inmates 
in  their  prayer  amid  those  bleak  sur- 
rountlings.  At  one  point  thev  gave  me 
a  small  wooden  cross,  and  now  it 
hangs  in  m\  room  at  home  as  a 
remintler  ot  their  taith-tllleil  comnnt- 
ment  to  those  behind  bars. 

Mementos  ot  this  kind,  intenseU' 
prix  ate  as  thev  are,  con\e\'  no  mean- 
ing to  others.  None  would  giiess  that 
a  threadt)are  scart,  a  few  scraps  of 
cloth,  a  ballpoint  pen  or  a  small 
wooden  cross  could  earn,'  such  deep 
significance  tor  me.  But  the  meaning 
is  there,  as  the  image  of  the  remem- 
bereil  jierson  rises  to  m\'  mind  w  hen- 
ever I  come  across  these  ami  otiicr 
mementos. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Jitorial 


^ghanistan 

y     ■     ^  UK  BUSH  ADMINISTRATION  has  waged  an 
I  cftective  war  in  Afghanistan,  and,  for  the 

I  most  part,  has  waged  it  in  a  just  manner. 

I  After  the  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  we  wrote 

that  "the  terrorists  should  be  brought  to 
ji  ce  because  of  their  crimes  and  because  of  the  danger 
t   pose  to  life  in  this  country'  and  elsewhere.  If  this  cannot 
\  one  peacefully,  then  they  are  legitimate  targets  of  mili- 
t  action." 

\t  the  time,  we  hoped  that  the  Tiliban  regime  would 
-  hat  it  was  in  their  own  interest  to  turn  over  the  .AJ 
(  da  terrorists  to  the  U.S.  government  or  an  international 
r  inal,  but  these  hopes  were  dashed  and  war  became  the 
1;  resort. 

\Ve  also  feared  that  in  a  quest  for  revenge,  the  war 
n  rit  be  waged  without  due  regard  for  civilian  casualties, 
r  ough  civilians  (as  well  as  allied  and  U.S.  soldiers)  were 
k  d  as  a  result  of  bad  intelligence,  malfimctioning  equip- 
n  t  and  human  error,  there  is  currendy  no  evidence  that 
c  ians  were  intentionally  targeted.  In  the  early  stages  of 
tl  var,  aircraft,  airports  and  air  defense  systems  were  the 
p  cipal  targets.  Next  came  military  supply  depots,  repair 
fi  ides  and  communications.  Only  after  their  logistical 
Si  )ort  was  in  tatters  were  Hiliban  frondine  soldiers 
a  ked.  Political  hawLs,  who  were  demanding  heavy 
b  hing  in  support  of  the  Northern  .Alliance  at  the  begin- 
n  of  the  war,  tailed  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  the 
I  militaiy  strategy. 

)ur  editorial  also  expressed  fear  that  the  war  might  drag 

0  IS  happened  when  the  Soviets  intervened  in  Afghanistan. 

1  :  we  underestimated  the  strength  and  extent  of  opposi- 

0  to  the  Taliban  within  Afghanistan  and  the  willingness  of 

1  )an  allies  to  switch  sides  as  soon  as  the  'Kiliban  star 

b  n  to  decline.  The  support  of  other  nations  in  the  region 
w  ilso  critical  to  the  U.S.  success. 

VTiile  the  Bush  administration  deserves  praise,  its  poli- 
^  Kave  not  been  without  defects.  Many  Al  Qaeda  and  'lal- 

troops  escaped  into  the  mountains  or  Pakistan.  In  addi- 
ti  die  administration  lost  the  moral  high  ground  by 
3'  ing  that  the  captives  taken  during  the  war  were  not  cov- 
e  by  the  Cieneva  conventicjns  governing  prisoners,  a  posi- 
ti  it  was  ultimately  forced  to  reverse.  Now  it  is  trjang  to 
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convince  a  skeptical  world  that  there  is  a  dift'erence  betueer 
the  Taliban  soldiers  and  the  Al  (Jaeda  terrorists,  a  distinction 
that  it  could  have  made  more  successfully  if  it  had  not  earlier 
tried  to  igiiore  the  Geneva  conventions.  In  addition,  allega- 
tions that  U.S.  soldiers  have  beaten  captives  are  alamiing. 
The  facilities  holding  prisoners  should  be  immediately 
opened  to  international  inspection  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
Red  Crescent. 

The  first  casualty  of  war,  the  saying  goes,  is  the  tiiith. 
While  secrecy  is  \atal  to  protect  militar\'  plans,  [lost-liattle 
secrecy  breeds  suspicion  and  prevents  us  frc^ni  learning  from 
our  mistakes.  The  militaiy  would  have  more  credibilit)'  if  it 
acknowledged  quickly  and  forthrighdy  civilian  casualties  and 
other  military  mistakes.  To  assert,  for  example,  against  all 
evidence  that  those  killed  at  the  \'illage  of  Chowkar-Karez, 
outside  Kandahar,  were  enem\'  soldiers,  renders  suspect  all 
infomiation  given  out  by  die  militar\'.  Better  to  admit  the 
mistake,  apologize,  make  reparations  antl  strive  to  do  better. 

Apologies  and  reparations  would  do  much  to  show  the 
Afghan  people  that  we,  unlike  so  many  previous  foreign 
powers,  are  dift'erent:  we  care  about  their  welfare.  Estimates 
of  civilian  casualties  from  die  war  ranoe  from  1 ,000  to  4,000. 
Justice  demands  that  we  spend  at  least  part  of  (jur  militan' 
budget  to  help  those  innocent  civilians  who  were  wounded, 
widowed  or  orphaned  by  U.S.  weapons.  We  also  have  an 
obligation  to  retrieve  and  desti'oy  unexploded  ordnance,  lest 
more  innocents  sufter  from  the  war. 

REBUILDING  AFGHANISTAN  politically  and  economically  will  not  be 
easy.  Tribalism,  cornjption  and  anarchy  are  once  again 
asserting  their  influence.  The  heroin  ti-ade  will  soon  follow. 
The  international  coalition  that  supjiorteel  the  war  is  weak- 
ening in  the  peace.  Pakistan  and  Iran,  as  close  neighbors  of 
Atglianistan,  are  maneuvering  to  support  their  allies,  as  are 
die  former  Soviet  nations.  Mr.  Bush's  cowboy  rhetoric,  while 
popular  at  home,  is  not  helping  to  preserve  the  coalition 
abroad.  Nor  is  the  administration's  attempt  to  blame  all  the 
problems  in  the  Middle  East  on  Yasir  Arafat  helping  to  con- 
vince the  Muslims  of  the  world  that  we  are  on  their  side. 
Radier  the  message  is:  "Now  that  we  have  wf)n  the  war,  we 
don't  need  vou  any  more." 

But  the  stioiggle  against  terrorism  is  not  over.  Osama  bin 
Laden  and  many  of  his  cohorts  are  still  at  large.  There  are 
terrorist  cells  all  over  the  world,  and  some  very  evil  people 
are  still  seeking  nuclear  and  biological  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  To  deal  with  these  threats  we  will  need  a  stiong 
and  pemianent  international  coalition.  We  will  not  achieve 
this  if  we  repeatedly  show  lack  of  respect  for  international 
institutions  and  procedures. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  to  Release  Some  WW  II 
Archival  Material  Early 

The  \'aucan  announced  it  would  open 
ahead  of  schedule  part  of  its  20th-centu- 
n,'  archives,  including  new  documents  on 
\  atican-German  relations  and  Pope  Pius 
XIFs  efforts  to  help  prisoners  during 
World  W  ar  11.  The  \'arican  said  cata- 
loguing the  documents  from  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pope  Pius  XI  would  take  another 
three  \  ears  to  complete.  But  in  the 
meantime,  starting  in  2003.  it  will  make 
available  to  scholars  some  of  the  docu- 
ments— those  that  relate  to  \  atican- 
Gernian  relations  in  1922-39.  The  docu- 
ments are  considered  especially  sensitive 
because  they  cover  a  period  in  which 
Cardinal  Eugenio  Pacelli.  the  future 
Pope  Pius  XII.  sen  ed  first  as  nuncio  to 
Germany  and  then  as  \"aricdn  secretan," 
of  state. 


Future  of  Voucher  Program  Before 
Supreme  Court 

A  dcciMon  tjn  \\  hether  a  school  \  oucher 
program  in  Cleveland  \nolates  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  church  and  state 
now  rests  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
which  heard  oral  arguments  on  the  issue 
on  Feb.  20.  Based  on  some  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  justices  during  the 
80-minute  presentation.  Cleveland's 
voucher  program  might  be  considered 
constitutional  as  long  as  parents  are 
offered  a  wide  variet}'  of  alternatives  for 
their  children  beyond  just  public  and 
religious  schools.  .Alternatives  include 
tutoring  programs,  magnet  schools  and 
communit}'  schools,  which  are  public 
schools  separateK  chartered  by  the  regu- 
lar school  district.  Currently.  96  percent 
to  99  percent  of  students  who  participate 
in  Cleveland's  6-year-old  pilot  voucher 
program  attend  a  religious  school. 


PARENTS  RALLY  FOR  SCHOOL  CHOICE  AT  SUPREME  COURT.  Christine  Suma  of  Cleveland.  cen( 
speaks  at  the  National  Parent  Rall>  for  School  Choice  in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court  building  in 
Washington  on  Feb.  20.  Parents  and  children  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  demonstrated  outside  \  h 
justices  inside  heard  testimony  on  the  constitutionality  of  Cleveland's  school  voucher  program. 
(CNS  photo  by  Martin  Lueders) 


U.S.  Missionary  Arrested  in 
Zimbabwe  at  Prayer  Service 

A  L  .S.  Cathohc  mi>Monar}'  and  hi-^ 
Protestant  colleasjues  w  ere  arrested 


during  prayer  serv  ices  m  Bulawayo. 
Zimbabwe.  Marianhill  Father  Kenn 
0"Dohert}\  69.  of  Detroit,  was  arrested 
along  with  three  ministers  and  six  lay 
leaders  on  Feb.  16  as  they  prayed  for 
peace  during  Zimbabwe's  presidential 
election  campaign.  One  minister  was 
arrested  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  others 
were  arrested  during  an  impromptu  ser- 
vice outside  the  Bulawayo  jail.  Those 
arrested  were  charged  w  ith  "disobexing 
the  command  of  a  poHce  officer."  They 
were  released  on  S20  bail  after  two  days 
and  ordered  to  report  to  the  local  police 
station  weekly  until  their  court  appear- 
ance on  March  4. 

Obedience  to  Church  Teaching 
Lets  Theologians  Serve  Truth 

Pope  John  Paul  II  said  obedience  to 
church  teaching  does  not  limit  theologi- 
cal work  but  opens  theologians  to 
authentically  innovative  senice  to  the 
truth.  "More  than  a  hmit.  church  com- 
munion is  in  realit}"  the  place  that 
enhvens  theological  reflection,  support- 
ing its  audaciousness  and  pushing  it  to 


prophec}-."  the  pope  said  on  Feb.  16 
members  of  the  Pontifical  Theologic 
Academy.  The  academy  was  holding 
mtemational  forum  on  Doniinm  lesiis 
\  arican  document  published  in  2000 
that  reasserted  the  uniqueness  and  ur 
versalin-  of  Christ  to  salvation. 


Nuncio  to  Romania  Confirms 
Demolition  of  Catholic  Churche 

The  \'atican's  nuncio  to  Romania  has 
confirmed  that  Eastern  Catholic  chur 
are  being  bulldozed  by  Orthodox  occ; 
piers  and  urged  the  countn  's  "polirica 
class"  to  setde  the  dispute.  "The  entirt 
responsibilit)-  for  these  demolitions  lie 
with  the  local  ci\il  authorities,  who 
appro\"e  such  things  when  other  solun 
cotild  be  considered."  the  nuncio  said. 


Survey  Rnds  Most  Americans 
Regard  Moral  Truth  as  Relative 

Most  .Amencans  believe  moral  truth 
"always  depends  upon  the  situation" 
reject  the  idea  of  imchanging  "moral 
absolutes."  according  to  two  Bama 
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,irch  siincN  s.  I  cciiagcrs  jnd  \  ()unii 
s  were  the  most  likely  to  reiet  i 
il  absolutes  ;iiul  to  s;iy  their  o\\  n 
il  decision  milking  is  based  on  teel- 
or  self-interest  rather  than  a  set  ot 
.iples,  said  a  report  released  on  beb. 
)nlv  1  3  percent  ol  all  adults  and  7 
.'nt  ot  teens  said  they  relied  on  prin- 
s  from  the  I5ible  as  the  main  i)asis 
leirovvn  moral  decisions.  Hie 
t  found  that  belief  in  unchanging 
il  absolutes  is  highest  among  the  age 
g  p  36  to  55 — 33  percent — dropjiing 
t(j  ■  percent  among  voung  adults  aged 
1 '  .  35  and  only  6  percent  among 
ttj  igers,  aged  13  to  18. 


I  C.C.B.  President  Expresses 
i(«S  ow  for  Clergy  Sex  Abuse 

president  ot  the  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ot  (Catholic  Bishops  expressed  "pro- 
fc  I  sorrow  "  for  the  sexual  abuse  of 
cl  ren  b\-  priests  and  said  the  harm 
have  caused  is  "immeasurable."  In  a 
Mge  statement  on  behalt  ot  the 
'ps  on  Feb.  1'^,  Bishop  \\'ilton  D. 
ory  ot  Belle\  ille,  III.,  said  such 
•  "is  a  realit)'  against  which  w  e  must 
aselessly  on  guard." 
/e  understand  that  your  chililren 
Dur  most  precious  gift,"  he  said, 
y  are  our  children  as  well,  and  w  e 
nue  to  apologize  to  the  victims  and 
i\T  parents  and  their  loveil  ones  for 
allure  in  our  pastoral  responsibili- 
He  acknow  leilgcd  that  there  w  ere 
s  ot  priest  abusers  that  were  not 
with  apprcjpriately  in  the  past"  but 
he  bishops  ha\  e  been  working  hard 
.e  corrective  measures  and  protect 
ren. 

im  very  heartened  by  the  profcs- 
Is  who  work  with  both  victims  and 
TS  who  encourage  us  in  this  work 
ise,  they  tell  us,  there  is  not  another 
Lition  in  the  United  States  that  is 
:  more  to  understanel  aiul  address 
orror  ot  sexual  abuse  of  minors,"  he 
I  le  also  took  the  occasion  to  thank 
nore  than  40,000  wonderful  priests 
r  countn  "  who  sen-e  their  people 
'i  am  ver\'  satldened  that  the  ci'imes 
-w  have  cast  a  shatl(n\  o\  er  the 
-filled  anil  necessary  work  that  the\' 
\'  in  anti  day  out  tor  societ\'  and  toi- 
lurch,"  he  said. 

;ual  abuse  ot  minors  by  priests  and 


the  wa\  the  cliuixh  handles  liic  issue 
w  ere  a  topic  ol  dail\  meilia  reports  in 
New  Fngland  in  the  month  preceding 
Bislioi)  (iregor\  's  statement.  John 
(ieoghan,  a  tormer  Boston  jiriest 
detrocked  in  l'>*>S,  was  conx  ictetl  in  mid- 
January  ot  indecent  assault  on  a  child  10 
years  ago  and  taces  another  trial  on 
charges  ot  raping  a  child  while  he  w  as  a 
Jiriest.  Amid  hcaw  nietlia  criticism,  (Car- 
dinal Bernai'd  f  .  Law  ot  Boston 
acknow  ledged  "tragicalK  incorrect" 
judgments  in  giving  (ieoghan  jiastoral 
assignments  before  he  removetl  the 
alleged  molester  trom  all  ministr\  in 
1994. 

Cardinal  Law  instituted  a  new  "/ero- 
tolerance"  polic\  umler  w  hich  no  pi'iest 
knov\n  to  ha\  e  sexualh'  molested  a  minor 
at  any  time  can  hold  an\'  church  job  in 
the  archdiocese.  He  publicK'  remo\  eil 
two  pastors  and  barred  six  other  priests 
trom  all  mmisti'y,  and  archiliocesan  offi- 
cials scouretl  personnel  recon,ls  and 
turned  o\  er  to  prosecutors  a  reportetl  S7 
names  ot  priests  against  whom  sexual 
abuse  allegations  had  been  made  o\  er 
the  past  40  or  more  \'ears. 

Other  New  Kngland  bishops  took  sim- 
ilar actions.  Bishopjohn  B.  ,\lc(]orniack 
ot  .ALtnchester,  N.fL,  who  also  chairs  the 
L^S.  bishops'  .Ad  Moc  Committee  on  Sex- 
ual .Abuse,  announced  on  Feb.  1  5  that  he 
has  put  one  ]iansli  priest  on  lea\  e  and  has 
barred  six  retired  or  sick  priests  trom  all 
ministry  because  ot  "credible  allegations" 
against  them.  1  he  bishop  also  released 
the  names  ot  se\en  suspended  or  retiretl 
priests  w  ho  ha\  e  been  banned  fi^om  actu  e 
ministry  since  the  time  ot  sexual  abuse 
allegarions  against  them.  I  le  saiil  the 
alleged  occurrences  date  fi'om  1963  to 
19S7.  [Jkewise,  Bishop  Thomas  L. 
Dupre  ot  Sjiringfielil,  ALiss.,  saiil  that  no 
local  priests  touml  guilr\'  ot  sexual  mis- 
conduct with  minors  ha\e  parish  assign- 
ments. 1  le  saitl  a  small  number,  after 
undergoing  therap\ ,  ha\  e  been  gi\  en 
nonparish  assignments  in  w  hich  the\  hav  e 
no  regular  access  to  children. 

Bishop  (iregoi"\' — who  hati  to  deal 
w  ith  a  similar  scamlal  ot  se\  eral  child- 
molesting  priests  in  l]clle\ille  w  hen  he 
was  appointed  l)isho|i  there  in  1993 — 
saitl  the  new  attention  to  the  issue  "gi\es 
me  the  opportuiiitN'  to  renew  the 
jiromise  ot  our  bishops  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  take  all  die  steps  necessaiy  to 


protect  our  voiith  trom  this  kind  ol 
abuse  in  societx  .mil  in  the  church." 

"As  a  churcli,"  he  saiti,  "w  e  lia\  e  met 
with  those  who  .ire  \ictims  ot  sexual 
abuse  by  priests.  VVe  ha\e  heard  their 
sorrow ,  contusion,  anger  and  tear.  W'e 
ha\e  tried  to  reach  out  paslor.ilK  ,ind 
sensiti\  el\  not  onl\'  to  \  ictims  ot  this 
outrageous  beha\  ior,  but  to  their  tami- 
lies  and  the  communities  dex  astateil  b\' 
this  crime.  W'e  have  confronted  priests 
accused  ot  abuse  and  remov  ed  them 
from  public  ministiy." 

Bishop  ( iregorv'  highlighteel  some  ot 
the  cttorts  the  liishops  ha\e  made  over 
the  past  two  decades  to  learn  about  sexu- 
al abuse  ami  address  it  in  the  church: 

•  "Our  conterence  has  encourageil  the 
dev  elopment  ot  policies  in  e\  er\  tliocese 
to  aiklress  this  issue. 

•  "Bishops  have  developed  procetlures 
w  herebv  priests  moving  from  one  dio- 
cese to  another  must  have  certitlcation  ot 
their  good  standing. 

•  "Bishops  have  also  rev  ised  seminary 
screening  and  have  mantlated  in-service 
programs  tor  priests,  teachers,  parish 
ministers  ami  volunteers. ..to  protect  the 
innocent  and  v  ulnerable  from  such 
alnise. 

•  "Dioceses  have  implemented  pro- 
grams to  ensure  sate  env  iroiiiiients  in 
parishes  and  schools." 

"\\  bile  v\e  hav  e  matle  some  tragic 
mistakes,"  he  saul,  "v\e  have  attempted 
to  be  as  honest  ami  open  about  these 
cases  as  v\e  can....  1  he  church  must  be  a 
place  ot  refuge  ami  securitv,  not  a  place 
ot  denial  ami  tlistress."  Bishop  (iregorv 
said  although  tew  priests  em^.ine  in  the 
"criminal  activ  it\  "  ot  sexualh  abusing 
children,  the  ilamage  thev  have  caused 
cannot  be  mcasuretl.  "  Fhe  toll  this  pihe- 
nomenon  has  taken  on  our  people  and 
our  ministry  is  trememlous,"  he  said. 
"  1  his  IS  a  time  tor  Catholic  people,  iiish- 
ops,  clergy,  religious  and  laitv  ,  to  resolve 
anev\  to  w  ork  together  to  assure  the  safe- 
ty ot  our  children." 

Bishop  ( iregorv 's  statement  and  other 
mtormation  on  church  policies  and 
ettorts  to  combat  sexual  abuse  ot  minors 
have  been  |ilace(.l  on  the  official  Web  site 
ot  the  bishops'  conterence  at 
ww  w  .used). or". 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 

^  Plain  Talk 

^iL^  ^  It  is  perilous  and  purblind  to 
assume  that  we  all  speak  the  same 
lanoniao^e.' 


I\  His  S  I  \1  1  OF  rut'  L  XloX 
address.  President  Bush  launched 
another  s.dvo  in  the  war  against 
terrorism,  not  to  mention  his  w  ar 
ai^ainst  darit\-.  He  declared  Iran. 
Iraq  and  North  Korea  to  he  an  "axis  of 
e\il."  which  all  cixilized  nations  must 
recQcmize  and  resoluteK  eradicate.  F,\er 
since  "^Vll.  Air.  Bush  has  used  the  words 
■"evil"  and  ■■e\"ild()er"'  liberall}' — and 
\agTjeh.  Bush's  constitutional  aversion 
both  to  precision  and  to  nuance  in 
speech  lea\  es  him  tree  to  clear  awa\'  the 
distraction  ot  complexin,  so  that  he  can 
reach  the  most  black-and-w  hite  possible 
disrillation  ot  the  Big  Picture. 

I^i^  Manichean  penchant  saxs  a  lot 
about  our  president,  not  all  ot  it  bad.  I 
must  admit  that  his  name-calling,  how- 
ever simplistic  and  rejiellant.  gives  me 
pause.  \  part  of  me  concurs,  seeing 
exactly  w  hat  Bush  means.  He  is  right,  up 
to  a  point.  WTiat  definition  of  evil  w  ould 
exclude  acts  ot  mass  murder  antl  i)rutal 
repression  intlictetl  on  innocent  civil- 
ians. a^  ha\e  l)een  committed  not  onh 
on  American  soil  last  tall,  but  In  Iraq. 
Iran  and  North  Korea  on  its  own  peo- 

But  the  uorld  s  e\il  is  a  holoirram. 
not  a  snapshot.  The  ilesire  to  see  e\il 
and  good  as  simple  black-and-white, 
while  understandable,  represents  a  pro- 
found tailure  in  understanding.  The 
pr(jl)lem  is  that  apparently  the  presi- 
dent's understanding  ot  "evil"  is  grfjssly 
one-dimensional  and  tails  to  recognize 
much  that  is  considered  o\ertl\'  e\il  by 
jieople  who  do  not  dwell  in  Bush's  rar- 
efied, bihiified  wf^rld. 

I  he  fact  is.  e\  il  is  anything  but 
straightforward:  it  is  a  parallax  ot  the 
subtlest  kind.  One  does  not  ha\  e  to  v  en- 
ture outside  our  borders  to  find  defini- 


tions of  e\  il  that  are  at  odds  with  the 
president's.  Protesters  at  the  recent 
\\'orld  Economic  Forum  in  New  York 
anil  recent  \\  orld  Trade  Organization 
events  in  Seattle  and  Cienoa  believ  e  the\ 
are  fighting  the  greatest  of  evils.  For 
them  evil  is  a  global  economv'  that  helps 
the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 
Their  crusade  against  globalization's  ill 
eftects  is  not  unlike  the  battle  crv  of 
warriors  in  the  Islamic  jihad  against  the 
globalization  ot  .\jnericanization — what 
Benjamin  Barber  calls  .\Ic\\  orld.  Amer- 
ica's ever-expanding,  insatiable  sphere 
ot  influence.  despite  obvious  simi- 
larities, these  two  groups  are  by  no 
means  alike  in  their  understanding  (jf  or 
approach  to  evil. 

Bush  deems  "evil"  that  which  he 
cannot  grasp.  This  is  human  enough:  we 
all  hav  e  a  tendencv  to  associate  evil  with 
acts  and  individuals  so  unfathomably 
heinous — genocide,  serial  killers — that 
they  det\  comprehension.  The  epitome 
ot  the  Other,  ascribing  "evil"  is  less  a 
wa\  ot  descriliing  than  ot  demonizing. 
Making  a  neat  buzzword  out  of  a  moral- 
ly charged  concept,  and  attempting  to 
base  a  necessarih'  relativistic  foreign 
jiolicv  upon  a  shiblioleth  so  absolute,  is 
itselt  not  merek  misguided  but  moralh' 
w  rong.  Few  Americans  failed  to  appreci- 
ate this  point  w  hen  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
called  the  United  States  the  ( treat  Satan 
a  quarter  centun."  ago.  a  sentiment  still 
echoeii  today  on  the  streets  of  Tehran 
and  Baghdad.  "Extremist  tenor"  w  e  call 
the  pnjnouncements  of  the  Khomeinis 
and  bin  Ladens  of  the  w  orld.  Fo  the 
degree  that  he  employs  such  extremist, 
incendiary  speech  himself — enlisting  the 
absolute  in  service  ot  the  relative — Bush 
cedes  the  moral  and  rhetorical  high 
ground. 


It  is  in  no  w  av  condoning  e ! 
acknow  ledge  that  everyone  cot  : 
aspects  of  good  and  evil  and  tha 
acts  do  not  appear  the  same  to  ever 
There  is  an  element  of  truth  and  h  . 
righteousness  in  Bush's  willingnt 
use  the  term  evil  in  public  forum 
desire  to  be  plain-spoken  is  adm;, 
and  could  be  ameliorative  to  na: 
and  international  dialogue  about  t: . 
to  Ireedom.  But  in  this  case,  his  des 
be  clear-cut  has  the  opposite  e 
Bush  loses  credibility  when  his  geo 
ical  rhetoric  denouncing  relii 
extremism  is  routinely  tinged  w 
Bible-thumping  temi  like  "evildoer 

On  first  blush,  most  Americar 
appalled  to  learn  that  a  significant 
portion  of  ordinary  Egyptians  or  > 
svrnpathize  with  bin  Laden,  even  i: 
abhor  what  happened  on  Sept 
Ciiven  the  choice  between  Ame: 
uni\  ocal  pursuit  of  power  by  mea 
overwhelming  force  and  a  rebel 
defies  that  power.  the\'  would  side 
the  rebel.  By  and  large  w  e  America 
not  see  ourselves  or  our  count 
power-hungry.  .America's  goal  i 
w  orld  domination,  but  w  orld  peace 
ther  the  most  rapacious  multinar 
mogul  nor  the  mf)st  hawkish  pers 
the  Pentagon  would  disagree.  Th 
lies  the  paradox — and  parallax:  the 
same  set  ot  facts  and  circumstance- 
leads  .\merica  to  pursue  and  to  redi 
its  political  and  moral  agenda  simu! 
ouslv  fuels  the  belief  in  man\  thr'  . 
out  the  world  that  this  countrv" 
sents  a  voracious  iuggernau 
self-serving  malice. 

This  is  precisely'  where  our  j 
dent  needs  to  be  a  leader,  not  an^ 
agitator;  we  need  vision  at  the  top 
tunnel  vision.  WTiile  Bush  is  righ' 
courageous  to  call  it  as  he  sees  it — 
X  and  (^ountrv  Y  are  enemies  ot 
dom" — he  overplays  his  hand  by  pi. 
tit  tor  tat  with  those  whose  words 
onh  to  vilify  and  incite.  Now  more 
ev  er,  in  the  age  of  terror  and  E 
plain  talk  is  called  for.  But  it  is  pe 
and  purl)lind  to  assume  that  we  all 
the  same  language.  Speech  is  a  pow 
w  eapon  that  ought  to  be  wielded 
and  judiciously,  or  not  at  all. 

Thomas  J.  McC 
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a  centre  for  study  and  renewal 

PASTORAL  MINISTRY 

A  renew  ill  pr<>i;rciinme  for  people  in  ministry 

17  February-16  May  2002;  15  September-12  December  2002 
9  March-5  June  2003;  14  September-11  December  2003 

rianella's  three-month  renewal  programmes  offer  the  best  of  contemporary  CathoHc  scholarship  in 
/s  that  are  both  personally  enriching  and  pastorally  useful. 

;  programmes  are  designed  for  priests,  religious  and  lay  ministers  who  are  seeking  a  sabbatical  that 
motes  personal  renewal,  theological  updating  and  the  development  of  pastoral  skills. 

dules  offered  include:  prayer  and  spirituality,  Celtic  spirituality,  scripture,  prayer  and  worship,  theolo- 
jf  marriage,  women's  voices  in  theology,  christology,  justice  and  development,  moral  theology  in  pas- 
il  practice,  healing  and  reconciliation,  eucharist,  ministry,  church,  a  Myers-Briggs  workshop,  compas- 
1  for  self  and  others,  a  transitions  workshop,  handling  diversity  and  disagreement  and  stress 


lagement. 


;  programme  also  includes  outings  to  places  of  histt)rical  and  spiritual  significance  and  a 
■e-day  field  trip  to  Belfast. 

Cost:  €4,200  (including  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  €400) 

PASTORAL  COUNSELLING 

Coiin.sellinfL^  skills  for  people  in  ininisti  y 

30  June-26  July  2002;  29  June-25  July  2003 

intensive  four- week  residential  course  for  those  working  in  situations  which  require  basic  counselling 
Is.  The  course  presents  an  overview  of  the  counselling  profession  and  enhances  a  person's  capacity  to 
;n  to  and  empathise  with  others. 

.ill  group  training  in  counselling  skills  and  extensive  use  of  video  recording  and  supervised  playback 
I  n  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

course  normally  includes  presentations  on  pastoral  counselling;  personality  disorders;  working  with 
ips;  co-dependency;  listening  and  empathy;  the  life  stages;  addiction  counselling;  HIV  and  AIDS 
nselling;  relationship  counselling;  working  with  families  and  children;  sexual  abuse;  communication 
'  veen  women  and  men;  suicide;  understanding  eating  disorders  and  counselling  gay/lesbian  clients. 

Cost  €1,200  (including  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  €120) 


APPLICATIONS  AND  ENQUIRES  TO: 
SEAMUS  ENRIGHT  CSsR  OR  ANNE  HUGHES,  THE  MARIANELLA  CENTRE 
75  Orwell  Road,  Dublin  6,  Ireland 
Tel:  (353-1)  406  7100;  Fax:  (353-1)  492  9635 
E-mail:  info@marianella.ie;  Web  site:  www.marlanella.ie 
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A  Challenge  to  Liberal  Catholicism 

Kyrie 

-  BY  riAIOTHV  PADCiFTT  - 

\  LIBI  RAL  (  A  l  iloLK..  I  admire  the  progressive  doctrine  of  Reform 
Judaism.  Last  summer.  Refomi  Jews  gave  me  something  else  to  applaud. 
rhe\  have  liecn  open-minded  enough  to  restore  what  the\'  call  the 
"aftective"  side  of  their  religion:  traditions  like  Hehrew  chant.  They  now 
acknowledge  that  those  gestures  matter — and  alwavs  will  as  long  as 
humane  are  the  sensuoush  spiritual  beings  thev  are. 

Liberal  Catholics  ought  to  \iew  this  as  a  challenge.  One  of  the  most  endearing  call-  ; 
ing  cards  ot  the  Catholic  taith  is  its  recognition  that  awakening  the  senses  is  a  powerful  s 
means  ot  awakening  the  soul.  The  Eucharist  itself  like  turning  water  to  wine,  is  proot  of  ^ 
Jesus"  di\  ine  awareness  ot  that  human  fact.  But  as  Reform  Jews  restore  their  age-old  S 


and  Kumbaya 


TIMOTHY  PADGETT  IS  the  Miami-Caribbean  bureau  chief  for  Time  magazine. 
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)ms,  it  is  time  tor  us  to  ask:  in  our  iour-ilccaclc-Iong 
'  to  make  the  Mass  modern  unci  relevant — !))■  burying 
me  KvTies  under  banal  "Kumbayas" — have  we  also  lost 
■'ital  "affective  side"  ot  our  own  religion?  Are  liberal 
olics,  who  demand  dialogue  on  doctrinal  issues,  open- 
led  enough  to  demand  it  of  ourselves  on  liturgical 
s? 

low  we  practice  our  prayers,  ot  course,  matters  more 
how  we  sing  them.  And  this  is  not  about  a  return  to 
.atin  Tridentine  Mass.  It  is  about  acknowledging  that 
iturgical  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  the  other  way 
Vatican  II,  that  it  is  time  to  find  a  healthy  and  accom- 
iting  compromise  between  Palestrina  and  Peter,  Paul 
\Iar\'.  The  answer  might  just  be  found  in  the  genera- 
of  Catholics  coming  after  those  of  us  who  were  bom 
I  e  the  Mass  was  plugged  into  a  folk-guitar  amplifier. 

'he  guitar  Mass  that  still  dominates  some  Catholic 
;  hes  today  is  largely  a  baby-boomer  creation.  But  Gen- 
t  3n  X's  tastes  aie  different,  somewhere  between  the 
1  ■  celebratory  air  of  the  reformed  Mass  and  the  more 
:tive  tone  of  the  Tridentine.  WTiile  bu)dng  up  REM  a 
ears  ago,  music  fans  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  also 
ht  two-thirds  of  the  chart-busting  four  million  Grego- 
chant  CD's  recorded  by  an  obscure  communit}'  of 
ish  monks.  A  recent  article  in  the  Claretian  magazine 
n  pointed  out  that  "many  younger  Catholics  are  eager 
ch  onto  older  religious  practices  as  an  avenue  for  spiri- 
p-owth" — and  warned  baby-boomer  Catholics  against 
issing  it. 

.  i^Ie  recendy  reporting  for  a  Time  magazine  article  on 
I  irgence  of  interest  in  traditional  xMasses,  I  intemewed 
jntysomething  biochemist  who  had  been  a  lapsed 
olic  since  high  school.  He  was  at  odds  with  the  pope 
sues  like  women's  ordination — but  he  was  drawn  l)ack 
i  faith  in  part  because  he  had  discovered  the  Tridentine 
at  Chicago's  consei-vative  St.  John  Canrius  (Church.  I 
lered:  why  can't  a  parish  like  mine,  which  I  applaud  for 
itting  altar  girls,  also  offer  this  young  man  some  of  the 
soul-arresting  tradition  he  finds  at  St.  John  Cantius? 
must  it  be  either/or? 

ut  the  modern  Mass  risks  becoming  something  more 
)ling  than  a  baby-l)oomer  anachronism.  Refoim  Jews 
eded  recently  that  they  had  "over-intellectualized" 

worship;  and  a  case  can  be  made  that  we  have  over- 
icularized  ours.  Face  it:  even  the  hippest  Catholics 
m  a  little  every  time  a  parish  music  director  steps  up  to 
Itar  before  the  Gospel  reading  and  swivels  his  acoustic 
rlike  a  dime-store  Elvis — which  annoys  me  not  only  as 
holic  but  as  an  Elvis  tan.  They  have  looked  at  the  new 
mterized  screens  on  either  side  of  the  crucifix — which 

display  mouse  arrows  f)pening  hymn  files  in  Windows 
and  instead  of  imagining  a  repentant  thief  at  Jesus' 


side,  they  envision  Bill  (iates,  an  unrepentant  monopolist. 

I  am  not  issuing  a  snobbish  complaint  about  kitsch. 
(I'm  from  Indiana,  after  all.)  Nor  am  I  alone.  No  less  pro- 
gressive a  C>atholic  than  former  New  York  Governor  Alario 
Cuomo  has  expressed  a  preterence  for  a  more  traditional 
Mass.  But  I  do  fear  that  our  liturg)'  has  become  a  reflection 
ot,  rather  than  an  alternative  to,  the  vapid  secular  culture 
that  Catholics  say  they  want  to  change  in  the  world — and 
in  themselves.  In  their  homilies,  our  priests  rightfidly  assail 
the  spiritual  emptiness  of  our  Home  Shopping  Network 
world — but  then  yield  to  Masses  that  often  feel  like  new 
age  intomercials  set  possibly  in  a  Wal-Mart.  We  go  to  pro- 
claim "the  mysteiy  of  faith"  at  Mass,  and  then  eradicate  the 
veiy  tone  ot  myster\^  in  gushing  waves  of  politically  correct, 
hand-holding  perkiness.  Yes,  Mass  should  make  us  feel 
spiritually  ebullient  and  connected  in  communit}';  but,  like 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  it  should  also  move  us  to  the  more 
shadowy  corners  ot  spiritual  introspection,  into  the  depths 
of  ritual  symbol.  Sad  to  say,  the  motlern  Mass  has  lost  that 
balance. 

So  how  could  it  possibl\-  hurt  liberal  Catholics  to 
restore  some  transcendence  in  our  worship — chiefly  by 
rebuilding  our  own  bond  with  two  millenia  of  some  of  the 
most  "affective"  religious  language,  music  and  art  ever 
inspired? 

In  my  reporting,  I  discovered  a  number  of  parishes 
crafting  beautifid  mixtures  of  English  and  Latin — chiefly 
by  resen  ing  the  shorter  prayers,  like  the  Sanctus  or  Agnus 
Dei,  for  chant  in  Latin,  or  using  a  Renaissance  motet  as  the 
communion  hymn  once  in  a  while  instead  of  relying  v\  holly 
on  the  Glory  and  Praise  book.  Hard-core  reformers  always 
point  out  to  me  that  Jesus  did  not  speak  Latin:  if  you  really 
want  a  traditional  Mass,  they  say,  why  not  chant  it  in  Ara- 
maic? That  is  clever,  but  it  misses  the  point.  One  group  of 
parishioners  explained  that  they  chant  the  "Lord  I  am  not 
worthy"  prayer  in  Latin  {Doiiiiiic  iioii  siiiii  digiiiis)  because 
instead  ot  "Lord  I  am  not  worthy  to  recei\"e  you"  it  says 
"Lord  I  am  not  worthy  for  you  to  enter  under  my  roof" — a 
richer  and  more  direct  allusion  to  Matthew.  It  produces  in 
them,  they  say,  the  same  timeless  transport  a  Jew  feels 
when  she  speaks  the  Berakcn,  or  that  a  Muslim  experiences 
when  he  hears  ".Allah  akhbar"  from  the  minaret. 

I  was  reminded  ot  that  in  m\'  (jwn  parish  recently  w  hen 
our  new  music  director,  as  if  def\ang  the  Kumbava  powers, 
had  his  young  cantor  sing  a  moving  "Ave  Maria"  at  the  end 
of  a  Mass.  Most  of  the  congregation,  especially  the  younger 
members,  were  so  surprised  and  stirred  by  it  that  they 
applauded.  That  might  not  have  been  the  appropriate 
response  at  a  Mass — but  it  pointed  up  a  longing  that  I  think 
Reform  Judaism  has  already  recognized  at  the  start  of  the 
new  century.  We  should,  too.  C^atholicism  owes  Judaism  so 
many  cultural  debts  already.  One  more  won't  hurt.  0 
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Andrew  Suh.  23.  an  inmate  at  the 
Pontiac  Correctional  Center  in  Illinois, 
prays  after  Communion  during  a  Mass 
celebrated  by  Bishop  John  J.  Myers  of 
Peoria  in  July  2000.  Suh.  who  is  serv- 
ing a  100-year  sentence  for  murdering 
his  sister's  boyfriend  in  1993,  called 
himself  a  "struggling  Christian." 


ASI'  \  (.11  \N(,I'  II  \S  R  I  \Ki  N  I'XROI  l    in  the 

course  of  die  last  three  decades.  PartK'  in  response 
to  e\  er-harsher  public  attittides  tovvarti  oifenders,  in 
state  after  state  parole  hoards  have  either  been 
eliminated  or  their  (lowers  with  respect  to  prisoner-release 
decisions  have  been  greadv  reduced. 

Previously,  prisoners  could — on  demonstrating  factors 
like  conimunit\'  ties  and  positi\e  behavioral  changes  dirough 
participarion  in  educarional  and  other  programs — appl\-  for 
and  often  receive  earl\'  release  through  their  parole  boards. 

\ow,  howev  er,  tough-on-crime  legnslati\e  iniriari\es  such 
as  "three-stril<es-and-\()u're-out"  and  mantlaton'  minimum 
laws  aimetl  primarilv  at  drug  offentlers  have  rendered  earl\- 
release  difficult,  hi  addirion,  the  crime  bill  of  {'^-'•H  made  it 
possible  for  states  to  receixe  fetleral  fumling  for  prison  con- 
stiaiction,  but  on  condidon  that  those  inmates  convicted  of 
certain  specified  offenses  serve  (S5  percent  of  their  sen- 
tences— a  measure  that  in  a  number  of  states  has  in  itself  all 
but  eliminated  the  possibilit\'  of  earlv  release.  E.\-offenders 
generall\-  return  to  their  communities  with  next  to  no  prepa- 
ration because  of  cuts  in  educational  and  pre-release  pro- 
grams for  people  still  behind  bars,  and  thev  have  little  more 

GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 
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in  their  pockets  than  bus  fare  and  a  token  sum  of  mone\ 
which  to  rebuild  their  li\'es. 

Wldi  or  widiout  early  release,  howe\'er,  most  jurisdiv 
still  impose  some  form  of  post-release  supervision  thr 
parole  officers.  Their  role,  too,  has  undergone  a  sea  ch 
Prior  to  the  shift  toward  more  deteniiinate  or  fixed  X\\ 
sentencing  in  die  l'^70s  and  8()s,  die\'  had  a  two-fold  ta^ 
Alarc  .\Euier,  assistant  director  of  die  Sentencing  Projt 
Washington,  D.C>.,  put  it  during  a  telephone  intei' 
parole  officers  used  to  be  "half  cop  and  half  social  w  i 
They  would  take  you  by  the  hand,"  he  said,  "and  get  yoi 
tied  into  a  job  or  training  program  and  provide  help 
issues  like  housing."  But  now,  he  continued,  dieir  ftinct  i 
o\envhelmingl\  suiTcillance-oriented. 

One  critic  of  diis  change  in  the  parole  officers  role— i 
Petersilia,  a  professor  of  criminolog'V'  at  the  Universi 
(California  at  bovine  who  focuses  on  parole  and  pnsoner  ^i 
tegrarion — has  written  that  die  present  sQ'ess  on  sui'veib 
has  led  to  a  pronounced  shift  away  from  a  central  conipi . 
of  paroles  original  ftinction,  namely,  smoothing  the  ofni 
ers  transition  back  into  the  community  She  obsened 
essa\'  on  parole  in  die  book  Prisons,  which  she  co-edit 
1 W9,  "Sadly,  while  inmates'  need  for  senice  and  assistai 
up,  parole  in  some. ..states  has  retreated  from  its  histi 
mission  to  provide  counseling,  job  training  and  housing 
tance."  One  sign  of  this  reti-eat  is  die  fitct  that  in  over  ' 
thirtls  of  the  states,  parole  officers  are  now  authoriz.i 
cany  firearms — a  circumstance  that  relates  diem  so  closi 
police  officers  as  to  virtuallv  transform  them  into  wha- 
tenns  "a  w  alking  court  s\stem,"  because  they  have  the  p 
"to  arrest,  confine  ami  in  some  cases  reimprison  the  paro 

E\  en  CCarl  Wlcklund,  executive  director  of  the  Anie 
Probation  and  Parole  .Association,  acknowledged  in  am 
telephone  inteniew  that  surveillance  is  not  enough.  "I  i 
tailing,  nailing  and  jailing  them,"  he  said,  hi  "tailing"  a  p 
officer  focuses  primarih'  on  w  hedier  the  person  under  si 
vision  is  adhering  to  the  various  conditions  of  parole.  I 
include  regular  testing  for  drugs,  finding  and  mainta: 
emplo\ment,  obsening  curfews  and  other  restrictio 
tenns  of  movement.  Eailure  to  adhere  to  any  of  these  C( ' 
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is — endencc  oi  "dim'  urine,"  tor  instance,  or  breaking  a 
few — can  result  in  [larole  revocation  and  a  return  to 
on.  The  level  ot  suneillance  can  be  strict  indeed.  One 
ner  parolee  I  know  personal!}'  from  my  days  as  a  prison 
plain  told  me  that  after  his  release  in  2001,  his  parole  offi- 
appeared  at  his  door  one  morning  just  before  7  a.m.  to 
fv  that  he  was  observing  the  7  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  curfew 
osed  upon  him.  Had  my  acquaintance  left  his  home  even 
rninutes  early,  he  would  have  been  in  technical  \  iolation  of 
jarole. 

The  most  frequendy  imposed  condition  is  drug  testing, 
omething  of  a  Catch-22  siuiarion,  failure  in  this  area  can 
1  not  so  much  from  an  ex-oftender  s  unw  illingness  to  tr\- 
smain  drug  free,  as  from  inadequate  access  to  residential 
ic  itance-abuse  treatment  programs.  Air.  VMcklund  noted 
on  m  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  released  offender  seeking  help 
seaclil  nd  that  no  beds  are  a\  ailable  in  local  progi-ams.  .\nd  since 
dti]i^  p"ams  generally  require  reimbursement,  long  delays  in 
lolJtaili  ig  certified  for  Medicaid  may  constitute  another  road- 
ih'A  k  to  a  parolees  receinng  Q-eatment  in  a  timely  fashion. 
MnttP  Vlr.  Wlcklimd  also  pointed  out  that  part  of  the  overall 
cialwi  cult}'  with  the  conditions  of  parole  is  their  boilerplate 
xe.  One  size  is  assumed  to  fit  all.  "The  conditions  ma}'  or 
not  make  sense  in  a  given  situation,"  he  said,  and  when 
rtunctl  do  not,  "we  can  end  up  setting  parolees  up  for  failure, 
by  dint  of  what  we're  expecting  them  to  comph'  with." 
;e  it  is  known  that  relapses  are  common  for  those  in 
very,  a  more  reasonable  approach  than  ever-more  fre- 
it  drug  testing  might  be  to  assist  the  parolee's  efforts  to 
plete  successfully  a  substance  abuse  prograni  instead  of 
ig  him  for  dirt}'  urine  and  returning  him  to  prison. 
;ad  of  the  boilerplate  approach  to  parole  conditions,  Mr. 
klund  stressed  the  need  for  conditions  to  be  realistic  and 
:tive  as  detemrined  b\'  research. 

iecause  of  failure  b}'  tiiose  on  supenised  release  and  their 
equent  return  to  prison,  parole  x-iolators  now  account  for 
3stantial  number  of  people  entering  prison.  Indeed,  fully 
ird  of  those  currentl}-  behind  bars  are  parole  \'iolators. 
■i  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  ever-expanding  incarcer- 
population  is  hovering  around  the  two  million  mark, 
i  Clear,  a  professor  in  die  depaitment  of  law  and  police 
ice  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New 
:,  said  in  yet  another  inteniew  that  over  the  past  r\vo 
des  alone,  the  number  of  parolee  failures  has  jumped 
1 25  percent  to  65  percent. 

\*rofessor  Clear  also  commented  on  die  x  arious  pressures 
£  on  parole  face  as  the}'  ny  to  comph'  with  the  conditions 
osed  on  them.  As  part  of  a  recent  re-entn'  project  in 
ida,  he  inten  iewed  a  number  of  parolees,  along  with 
r  family  members.  "These  are  people  who,  while  in 
:)n,  had  to  let  odiers  make  decisions  for  diem,"  he  said, 
then  suddenly,  they're  out  and  have  to  make  their  own, 
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as  well  as  li\e  widi  all  die  new  pressures  imposed  on  them, 
like  urine  tests,  curfews,  job  finding  and  child-support  pa\  - 
ments." 

But  he  adtled  diat  diese  pressures  are  not  balanced  b\  a 
commensurate  level  ot  support  on  the  pait  ot  the  parole  offi- 
cer or  die  conimunit}'  at  large.  Families  are  affected  in  a  vari- 
et}'  of  wa}'s.  He  said,  for  instance,  that  since  ex-offenders  with 
drug  con\'ictions  are  barred  from  public  housing,  rejoining 
tamil}'  members  who  live  there  may  prove  to  be  an  inipossi- 
bilit}' — a  situation  that  hampers  ftunily  reunification. 

The  tault,  however,  does  not  lie  entireh'  in  the  present 
emphasis  on  suneillance  b\'  parole  officers.  It  lies  also  with 
the  size  of  an  agent's  caseload,  which  can  easily  approach  100 
parolees,  who  must  be  seen  on  a  regular  basis.  Under  these 
circumstances,  not  much  more  than  monitoring  can  reason- 
abl}'  be  done.  Funding  questions  also  enter  the  picmre.  With 
the  bulk  ot  mam'  states'  connections  budgets  going  into  con- 
stinction  and  die  salaries  of  guards  and  other  eniplo\'ees,  rel- 
ari\'ely  little  is  allocated  tor  hiring  more  parole  officers  and 
tor  the  rehabilitative  services  that  might  be  possible  if 
caseloads  were  smaller.  But  as  both  Professor  Clear  and  Mr. 
Wlcklimd  noted,  additional  funding  would  be  of  littie  help  if 
the  latter  were  to  use  smaller  caseloads  simph'  to  tighten  the 
same  boileiplate  conditions  that  exist  now. 

"It  more  resources  were  in  fact  available,"  Professor  Clear 
said,  "we  should  use  them  to  think  about  parole  in  a  different 
way."  But  even  the  resources  once  available  for  more  person- 
nel and  needed  rehabilitative  services  have  themselves  dimin- 
ished as  spending  for  prison  consGaiction  and  operating  costs 
has  proportionately  increased.  This  effort  to  find  a  different 
wa}',  sometimes  referred  to  as  reinventing  parole,  would 
include  making  wider  use  of  sd'ategies  like  intemiediate  sanc- 
tions. 1  bus,  instead  of  sending  a  \'iolator  back  to  prison  for 
technical  \iolations,  lesser — or  graduated — sanctions  might 
be  emplo}  ed,  like  one  or  more  weekends  in  jail  or  monitor- 
ing by  means  ot  dences  like  electi'onic  bracelets.  A  parolee's 
refusal  to  respond  to  these  gi^aduated  responses  could  then 
more  justifiabh'  lead  to  reincarceration. 

Joan  Petersilia  obsen'es  in  her  essay  that  reinventing 
parole  would  also  include  placing  tar  greater  emphasis  not 
onl}'  on  qualit}'  dmg  ti"eatment,  but  also  on  job  ti'aining.  For 
someone  coming  out  of  prison,  finding  a  job — almost  univer- 
sally required  by  parole  officers — can  be  difficult  simply 
because  the  person  has  a  record.  A  prison  record  does  little  to 
recommend  an  applicant  to  a  prospective  eniplo}'er  who  may 
have  other,  record-free  applicants  for  the  same  position.  Yet 
studies  ha\  e  shown  diat  die  sooner  a  parolee  can  begin  and 
maintain  a  job,  die  less  likely  die  person  is  to  revert  to  crimi- 
nal beha\'ior. 

But  depending  on  die  circumstances,  emplo\'nient  can 
itself  produce  problems  in  the  re-entn'  process.  Professor 
Clear  said  that  while  interviewing  Florida  parolees,  he 
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encountered  some  who  did  have  employment  but  had  to 
work  at  several  minimum-wage  jobs  at  the  same  time  in 
order  to  earn  enough  to  support  their  families.  "That  t}pe 
of  arrangement  is  not  a  long-term  solution,  because  no  one 
can  work  three  jobs  forever."  he  said,  though  he  acknowl- 
edged that  "the  more  successful  ones  sometimes  piece 
together  a  couple  and  make  it  work  for  them." 

Not  all  t\'pes  of  emplo\Tnent.  however,  are  open  to  ex- 
offenders,  and  in  fact,  in  some  ways  the  opportunities  ha\  e 
shrunken.  A  prison  advocacx'  group  in  Xew  York  Cit\',  the 
Fortune  Societ}",  reported  late  last  year  that  in  the  wake  of 
Sept.  1 1 .  ex-offenders  are  to  be  denied  the  opportunity'  to 
work  as  baggage  checkers  in  the  nation "s  airports,  regardless 
of  the  positive  changes  thev  have  made  in  their  Hves. 

A  third  component  of  reinventing  parole  concerns  the 
invoh-ement  of  the  communit}-.  .^s  Mr.  Wlcklund  phrased 
it,  "We  need  everyone  around  the  table" — faith  groups, 
business  organizations  and  others.  What  is  lacking,  he 
added,  is  this  coming  together  to  provide  some  of  the  need- 
ed senices  by  \  olunteers.  Taking  a  step  in  this  direction,  the 
.Archdiocese  of  W  ashington.  D.C. — with  funds  supplied  by 
the  Campaign  for  Human  Development  and  the  archdio- 
cese itself — has  hired  an  ombudswoman  to  train  volunteers 
in  parishes  who  will  assist  parolees  with  basic  needs,  such  as 
how  to  so  about  job  hunting,  accessing  drug  programs. 


obtaining  a  driver's  license  or  a  Social  Securit\'  card.  Epe 
cially  in  the  parishes  to  which  the  ex-offenders  woul 
returning,  volunteers  can  thus  ser\-e  as  overall  mentors, 
concept  of  parish-based  communitv  volunteers  to  aid  ii; 
re-entry  process  grew  out  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  statei. 
issued  u\  o  \'ears  ago,  Respomibilir\'.  Rebabilitation  and  Re: 
tiou:  A  Catholic  Perspective  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice. 

Mr.  Wlcklund  also  pointed  out  that  the  business  st 
of  the  communit}'  could  help  parolees  get  on  their  fet 
being  more  willing  to  train  and  hire  them — a  move  th 
the  long  run  should  increase  public  safety.  By  the  ^ 
token,  he  noted  that  state  legislatures  might  well  de\ 
tax  incentives  for  groups  that  w  ork  with  ex-offender  po| 
dons. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  the  oudook  is  not  bright. 
Mauer  obsen'ed  that  some  states,  like  Texas — which  ha- 
of  the  largest  populations  of  incarcerated  people — 
been  trying  to  reduce  the  level  of  parole  revocations, 
with  a  shortsighted,  tough-on-crime  mind-set 
entrenched  throughout  the  country — and  w  ith  rehab ; 
ri\'e  programs  underfunded  as  parole  officers  struggle 
overly  large  caseloads — the  likelihood  remains  strong 
for  vears  to  come,  parole  revocations  will  continu 
accotmt  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  and  women 
swell  our  e\"er-increasing  prison  population. 
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rhe  Catholic  Church  and 
ambia's  Elections 
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'  the  political  leadership  lost 
'dihility,  the  church  gained 
e people's  confidence. 

BRENDAN  CARAIODY 


r 


IMOIM  I-  ()!•  ZAMBIA  voted  Oil  Dec. 
27,  2001,  in  the  election  ot  n  new  presi- 
dent, members  of  Parliament  and  local 
councilors.  I'hough  the  president  gained 
•  29  percent  of  the  vote  and  none  of  die  10  maj(  )i' 
ies  gained  a  majority,  the  stage  is  set  for  a  new 
ction  in  Zambian  politics.  Questions  continue  ii ) 
sked  about  the  free  and  hiir  nature  of  die  elec- 
5,  but  at  least  die  principles  ot  democratic  gover- 
:e,  which  have  been  championed  b}'  the  church- 
mong  others,  remain  central. 

rhe  past  decade  has  been  marked  by  the  increasingly 
/e  role  of  the  churches  in  African  politics.  People  had 
e  to  expect  churches  to  remain  somewhat  unnoticctl  in 
political  realm,  perhaps  since  the  churches'  role  in  anri- 
nial  protests  had  been  at  best  ambiguous.  x\s  a  result, 
ibias  churches  did  not  feel  confident  in  their  abiliu'  to 
cize  new  African  leaders  who  might  regard  them  with 
icion. 

\s  part  ot  die  lead-up  to  the  recent  Zambian  elections, 
ials  of  the  Catholic  Church,  including  the  archbishop  (jf 
aka,  Medardo  Mazombwe,  campaigned  vigoroush'  (and 
nately  successfully)  with  other  churches  antl  nongox  eni- 
tal  organizations  against  a  proposetl  amendment  to  the 
itr\''s  constitution,  which  would  enal)le  Dr.  P'rederick 
uba  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  temi  as  president, 
[n  some  respects,  the  political  involvement  of  the 
lolic  Church  in  Zambian  politics  is  not  entireh'  new.  But 
le  eyes  of  many  Zanibians,  the  Catholic  Church's  role  has 
)me  clearer,  moving  ft-om  a  position  of  apparent  neutrali- 
)  a  point  where  it  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  outspoken 
le  Zambian  churches. 

This  perceived  change  in  political  outlook  can  be 
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attributed,  in  the  long  term,  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  to  the  waves  of  liberation  theologA-  that  followed  the 
council.  More  immediateh;  how  exer,  it  ma\'  be  tierixed  fi^om 
the  tact  that  as  the  political  leadership  lost  credibilit}'  in  the 
l'^70's  and  early  80's,  the  church  gainctl  the  people's  confi- 
dence. 

In  P''53,  when  Zambia  (then  Xorthern  Rhodesia)  was 
amalgamated  with  Zimbabwe  (Southern  Rhodesia)  and 
Malawi  (Xvasaland)  to  lomi  what  came  to  be  know  n  as  the 
(Central  .-Vfiican  Federation,  the  sittiation  was  \en'  different. 
The  nationalist  leaders  enjoyed  the  w  ide  support  of  their 
people,  while  the  Catholic  (>hurch  struggled  to  maintain 
credibilit)'.  that  time,  a  Catholic  spokesperson  wrote: 
"Provided  there  is  no  question  of  principle  involved,  it  is  the 
pi  actice  ot  ('atholic  missionaries  to  take  no  part  in  atlvocating 
or  opposing  ctjntentious  political  solutions."  This  somewhat 
apolitical  approach  characterized  much  of  the  C>ath(jlic 
(>hurch  during  the  earh"  20th  centtiiy  in  Africa.  In  this  era, 
the  church  perceived  itselt  to  be  above  politics  ami  was 
looked  upon  with  ambi\alence,  especialK"  by  Afiican  nation- 
alists. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  20th  centur\-,  the  (Catholic 
C>hurch,  like  man\  churches  at  the  time,  recei\  ed  land  grants 
fi^om  the  colonial  administi"ators  tor  missionary  work.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  one  of  the  entrepreneurial  giants  of  die  British  colo- 
nial era,  invited  churches,  the  (Catholic  Church  amont^-  them. 
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into  his  ne\\l\  nccjuirccl  territories.  SuhsequentK;  the  (Catholic 
CHiurch  worked  closeK'  with  colonial  govemments,  particu- 
larK'  in  British  /Vfrica,  to  provide  education  antl  health  care 
lor  the  local  populations. 

Xationalists  generalK  agreed  that  the  churches  had  con- 
tributed much  to  the  educadon,  health  care  and  vveltare  ot 
their  people,  and  for  this  thev  were  grateful.  \et  when  it  came 
to  heing  cridcal  ot  the  colonial  setup  in  a  systemic  and  insri- 
tutionaliz.ed  way,  die  churches  often  remained  silent,  claim- 
ing, again,  to  he  "ahoye  polirics." 

F(jrtunately,  at  a  less  official  le\el  the  situadon  could  he 
different.  In  when  Dr.  Kenneth  Kaunda,  tornier  presi- 

dent of  the  Republic  of  Zambia  and  an  earh'  leader  ot  Zam- 
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bian  nationalists,  was  asked  it  he  telt  that  the  churches  si  l 
have  l)een  mcjre  supportive  of  die  nationalist  cause,  he  sa  ; 
will  not  hesitate  to  say  yes.  They  should  have  been  i  i 
in\()lved,  but  I  think  that  the  weakness  c:)f  the  church- 
whole  was  taken  care  of  by  what  indi\idual  priests  did." 

Dr.  Kaunda  had  in  mind  the  support  he  had  recc 
from  people  like  Fathers  Paddy  Walsh,  Bob  Fhompsor 
others  within  the  (Catholic  (diurch,  as  well  as  a  numb 
clerg-\TOen  fi-om  other  (diristian  denominations,  like  ( 
Alorris  and  AleKni  Temple.  Kiiunda  particularly  coiiim 
ed  the  C.atholic  (Church's  initiative  in  publishing  a  news) 
like  The  Leader,  w  liicli  featured  articles  that  enabled  Ka 
and  other  nationalists  to  articulate  their  perspectives. 

themiore,  the  statement  ot  the  bisi 
conterence  in  1M58  was  a  political  f 
mark,  strongly  criticizing  the  pol 
system  in  its  failure  to  respect  the  r 
ot  indix'iduals  regardless  of  race  or  ci 
After  independence  in  1964. 
(Catholic  Church  maintained  an  aj 
eiitly  satisfactorv'  working  relatioi 
with  the  new  gcnernment.  Despite 
terences  on  the  matter  ot  the  banc 
ot  priman  schcjols,  aliortion  legisl, 
and  repeated  attempts  to  introducL, 
entific  socialism  in  the  1970's,  the  ^( 
of  the  ("atholic  C]hurch  remained  si 
w  hat  muted.  This  is  not  to  say  tha 
(Catholic  (diurch  altogether  tail 
speak,  logether  with  other  man 
churches,  it  confronted  the  state  or 
attempted  imposition  ot  scientific  sc  i 
ism  in  1979.  But  it  was  less  clearly  f  jit 
in  the  matter  of  die  handover  ot  pn  B 
schools  and  the  inttoduction  of  abo|c 
legislation. 

In  this  postcolonial  period,  a^ 
(Catholic  Cdiurch  worldwide  bee 
more  political  after  the  Second  Va 
Council  and  the  emergence  of  liberj| 
theology,  it  became  less  politic 
.African  countries,  Zambia  inci 
I'.ven  as  Zambians  assumed  more  le: 
ship  positions  within  the  church, 
rarely  cnticized  their  government  ( 
ly,  notwithstanding  its  tendenc 
become  more  totalitarian  and  adieis,'. 
ly  socialist. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  ' 
the  (Catholic  (diurch  in  many  par 
Africa  began  to  play  a  pivotal  ro 
transforming  single-part}'  dictator' 
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()  iiuilti[);ii  t\  cleiiiocnilic  states.  This  v\  as  inic  in  Zanibid  as 
'ita.'ill.  After  the  1958  statement  by  the  bishops  on  race  rela- 
ns,  the  next  intenention  of  comparable  moment — though 
»re  eftectivelv  communicated — came  after  the  food  riots  of 
le  1990.  Ahich  to  the  clis[)leasui-e  ot  then-President  Kaun- 
M    the  years  ot  respecthil  silence  had  entled.  I'he  church 
lized  what  it  had  suspected  tor  some  time:  first,  the  go\- 
rneiit  had  lost  touch  with  the  people  antl,  second,  the 
'irch  itself  had  sufficient  evemku'  contact  with  rank-and- 


citizens  throughout  the  counti^v  to  criric]ue  Kaunda  s  leatl- 
hip. 

After  the  reintroducrion  ot  a  multi[iai-t\  state  system  in 
'tives.:fl  )0,  the  Catholic  C'hurch  continued  to  promote  justice  as 
icbisll  way  to  peace.  This  had  special  significance  in  a  context  in 
litidl  ich  those  politicians  who  presentetl  themseU  es  as  l)eing  so 


ralistic  in  the  early  1990s  found  it  difficult  to  countenance 
position  within  a  year  w  hen  the\'  were  in  po\\  ei\ 
One  of  the  more  high-profile  roles  the  church  has 
amed  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  jubilee  2000  cam- 
on  to  cancel  the  debts  of  developing  countries  like  Zam- 
.  The  church  focused  on  the  potential  injustices  in\'ol\ed 
'orcing  poor  people  unable  to  aftortl  the  basics  of  life  to 
interest  on  loans  fi-om  which  they  never  profited.  It  also 
llenged  political  leaders  not  simply  to  create  scapegoats 
;.,  the  debt  burden  and  the  pathetic  legacy  of  die  Second 


Republic  inherited  fi"om  the  Kaunda  vears)  but  to  act  i"esj)on- 
sibl\  as  a  means  of  maintaining  concern  for  the  poor. 

More  recently,  on  Jan.  25,  die  Zanibian  bishops  met  w  ith 
the  new  K  elected  president,  Levy  Mwanawasa,  urging  him  to 
heal  a  deepK'  divided  cxnintn'.  Zambia's  10  opposition  parties 
and  international  (jbseners  had  accusetl  Alwanawasas  |iart\' 
of  rigging  the  election  held  on  Dec.  27,  2001.  StiX'ssing  the 
need  for  constitutic^nal  reform,  the  bishops  also  stated  that 
there  is  a  "perceived  acceptance  of  c(jnnption  as  the  nomi, 
not  onl\'  in  government  but  in  the  psyche  of  our  people." 
They  also  said  that  President  Mwanawasa  "will  need  great 
w  isdom  and  resilience"  to  bring  the  countr\'  out  of  its  current 
state,  noting  Zambia's  "deep-rooted  social  and  economic 
pn  )blems." 

f  rom  1S91  to  2002,  the  (Catholic  (>hurch  has  attempted 
to  spread  the  Christian  faith  among  the  various  peoples  of 
Zambia.  It  has  pnjgressively  become  more  aware  of  its  politi- 
cal role  in  securing  and  preserving  people's  rights.  With  other 
churches,  it  has  helped  people  to  recognize  and  claim  their 
rights  to  be  heard  in  the  corridors  of  state  power.  .As  a  new 
presitlent  begins  his  administration  and  a  new  government 
begins  in  Zambia,  the  (Catholic  (diurch,  which  in  conjunction 
with  many  others  has  done  much  to  restore  democracy,  is 
challenged  to  ensure  that  a  just  and  democratic  system  will  be 
sustained.  El 
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Social  Policy  After  Sept.  1  ] 


For  the  first  time  in  decaa  . 
govermiient  is  widely  portray, 
as  at  least  part  of  the  soliitik 


I 


BY  THOMAS  MASS  A 


SL  si'i  c;  r  1  iiA  r  ai  \\^  Americans  are,  like 
torn  between  two  conflicting  desires.  On 
one  hand,  we  vearn  for  nothing  more  thai 
opportunit\-  to  revert  to  our  comfortable 
Sept.  I  1  \\  a\  s,  e\  en  it  some  aspects  of  our  cul 
and  routines  now  seem  a  bit  frivolous.  On  the  oi. 
hand,  w  e  ieel  the  steadv  pull  of  conscience,  to  nn 
bexoinl  business-as-usual  and  meet  the  recent  l 
lenges  to  our  nation  b\'  reforming  these  same  w 
In  our  more  articulate  moments,  we  might  even 
to  speak  about  somehow  proving  our  worthine^ 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  prosperir\"  we  ha\ 
long  enjo\  ed  and  taken  for  granted.  It  may  be  g' 
too  far  to  sa\  that  we  expect  a  rebirth  of  our  nai 
but  if  there  is  anv  truth  t(j  the  a.xiom  that  "not! 
will  be  the  same  again  after  Sept.  11,"  then  it 
to  offer  suggestions  for  constructive  change. 

Social  polic\'  is  one  of"  the  areas  upon  whichlie 
terrorist  attacks  cast  new  light.  It  is  my  fer\-ent  1  • 
that  oiH"  nation  w  ill  seize  this  historic  opportunit : 
tiemonstrate  a  renewed  national  commitment 
combat  poverrv,  that  "crisis  in  slow  motion."  .\n 
ca"s  "war  on  povert\""  is  at  best  a  dormant 
neglected  struggle.  Fa  cu  the  phrase  sounds  anaci 
nistic,  a  quaint  reminder  of  the  head\'  days  of  S' 
pre\  ious  era,  l)ut  surely  with  no  relevance  to  the 
millennium.  In  an\'  case,  according  to  conventii 
wistlom,  the  timing  is  wrong.  We  need,  it  is  sait 
dexote  our  full  attention  to  the  war  on  terrori' 
There  is  nothing  left  o\"er  for  a  mundane  probi^ 
like  po\err\".  Three  responses  to  this  argument  '1 

First,  there  is  ample  historical  evidence  i 
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;rnal  thrc;Us  to  a  nation's  sccurit\  may  scnc  as  cataKsts 
more  generous  social  welfare  [)olicies.  At  the  end  ot 
Second  World  War,  our  ally  Britain  discovered  within 
If  the  resolve  to  atlopt  revolutionary  policies  to  conihat 
ertv.  The  wartime  solidarit\  that  prexailetl  amid  the 
rors  of  the  blitz  and  the  bloody  campaigns  of  the  war 
honored  and  amplified  in  universal  policies  to  provide 
time  security'  tf)  all  British  citizens,  since  members  of  all 
al  classes  had  risked  and  lost  their  lives  for  the  nation. 
;  explosion  ot  welfare  guarantees — a  system  of  national 
Ith  care,  unemployment  benefits  and  greatly  expanded 
lie  housing — marked  a  definitive  break  from  the  previ- 
classbound  system  that  sharply  divided  and  stratified 
ish  societ)'.  Eligibilit)-  was  universal  because  wartime 
ifices  had  been  endured  bv  all.  The  postwar  British 
smment  would  allow  no  Brit  to  starve.  The  lesson  for 
srica  is  not  necessarily  to  imitate  the  often  maligned 
ish  welfare  system,  but  rather  to  cultivate  our  sense  of 
:  belonging  and  to  convert  our  surge  of  patriotism  into 
Hble  measures  to  combat  preventable  povert\'  in  our 
St  and  assist  all  needy  Americans. 

Second,  we  are  overdue  for  a  revival  of  anti-poverty 
isures.  Such  efforts  have  tended  to  follow  30-year 
es.  The  20th  century  witnessed  peaks  of  concern  about 
crty  around  1905  (at  the  height  of  the  Progressive 
I,  1935  (the  landmark  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in 
midst  of  the  Great  Depression)  and  1965  (the  legisla- 
climax  of  Johnson's  Great  Society).  The  expected 
"noi  val  of  social  concern  regarding  poverty  in  the  mid-90  s 
nitis  short-circuited  by  the  ascendancy  of  Newt  Ciingrich 
his  Contract  With  America.  If  legislative  victories  are 
e  won  in  the  coming  years  (for  example,  in  next  year's 
ithorization  of  the  1996  welfare  reform  law),  they  ma\- 
laps  be  interpreted  as  a  long-delayed  denouement  of 
turn  of  the  wheel.  Conversely,  new  anti-povert\'  mea- 
1.'',^  s  may  be  viewed  as  vindication  of  the  axiom  that  "war 
les  history,"  as  our  patriotism  ma\'  con\'ert  the  scourge 
overt)'  from  a  mere  background  condition  we  tolerate 
front-burner  problem  demanding  immediate  atten- 
.  If  the  war  on  terrorism  proves  to  be  precisely  what  it 
s  to  revive  the  war  on  poverty,  we  may  find  ourselves 
ing  back  to  the  inspiration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
erroi  'Se  Four  Freedoms  formulation  explicitly  linked  "Free- 
iFrom  Fear"  and  "Freedom  Yrom  Want." 
rhird,  the  most  encouraging  news  I  have  detected  in 
aftermath  of  the  terrorist  attacks  regards  attitudes 
ird  federal  power.  There  seems  to  be  a  merciful  mora- 
am  in  the  usual  clamoring  to  "get  government  off  our 
j.jli^cs."  For  the  first  time  in  decades,  government  is  widel\ 
:rayed  not  as  the  problem  but  as  the  solution,  or  at 
t  as  part  of  the  solution,  to  our  extraordinar)'  chal- 
;es.  Wliile  by  no  means  abrogating  the  principle  of 
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subsidiarilA  and  the  proper  role  ot  the  nonpublic  and  non- 
[irofit  sectors,  the  events  ot  Sept.  1 1  have  reminded  us  of 
the  built-in  limits  of  private  sector  efforts  to  combat  com- 
plex social  pi'oblems.  It  has  been  sobering  to  man\' 
()bser\ers  to  realize  that  most  ot  the  heroes  of  this  new 
era,  including  firemen,  rescue  workers,  air  marshals,  sol- 
diers and  elected  officials,  are  public  emplovees.  Oises 
make  strange  bedfellows  indeed,  as  pi'oposals  for  imprece- 
dented  government  activism  and  huge  commitments  of 
resources  to  combat  terrorism  are  coming  from  unusual 
quarters.  It  advocates  for  low-income  Americans  can  make 
a  persuasive  case  for  the  link  between  homeland  security 
and  income  security,  we  may  witness  a  long-o\erdue 
revi\  al  of  the  war  on  povert}'. 

Prominent  among  these  advocates  are  religious  \'oices. 
Most  impressive  is  Call  to  Renewal,  a  Christian  anti-pover- 
t\'  alliance  of  evangelicals,  liberal  Protestants  and  Catholics 
ot  many  ethnic  backgrounds  led  by  Jim  W  allis.  Potential 
partners  in  a  coalition  of  conscience  are  numerous,  both 
secular  and  religious  in  character.  Broad  coalitions  tend  to 
use  diffuse  language — speaking  in  this  case,  of  common 
good,  social  responsibility,  human  rights,  stewardship  and 
preferential  option  for  the  poor.  Efforts  to  revive  the  anti- 
poverty  energies  of  our  nation  should  emphasize  public- 
private  partnerships, 
new  commitments 
to  job  training,  edu- 
cation, tax  advan- 
tages and  emergen- 
c}'  assistance  to  poor 
families.  In  whatev- 
er way  we  speak  of 
our  concerns  or 
whatever  strategies 
we  encourage,  advo- 
cates ot  renewed 
national  efforts 
against  poverty  will 
do  well  to  empha- 
size the  linkage 
between  our 
nation's  twin 
desires:  to  secure 
our  freedom  and  to 
use  it  wisely.  Per- 
haps the  terrorist 
attacks  have  shocked 
us  out  of  our  com- 
placency regarding 
threats  not  only  to 
peace,  but  to  social 
justice  as  well.  0 
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Turning  to  the  Islamic  Faitli 


J  J}  AiJiericiVi  Musliuis  are 
still  reeling  from  the  fact 
that  our  faith  z:'as  hijacked. 

BY  KARLMA  DIAXE  ALA\'I 


W;:]LE  OUR  N  ATION  was  breathing 
a  sigh  of  relief  over  the  rapid 
deterioration  oi  Taliban  power 
m  Atghanistan.  we  American 
Mu^lim.N  Were  still  reelme  from  the  fact  that  our 
jaith  had  also  been  hijacked  on  Sept.  1 1  by  peo- 
ple who  rvvisted  their  version  of  Islam  into  a 
blackened  tomi  uglier  than  the  burned  metal  of 
the  \\orld  Trade  Center.  According  to  Islamic 
teachincrs.  no  matter  how  an^rn."  and  tomientcd 
these  men  were,  their  souls  are  condemned, 
because  thev  took  the  lives  ot  innocent  human 
beintrs. 

The  Islamic  sacred  text,  the  Koran,  tells  u>: 
■■\\liov<jever  kills  an  innocent  human  being.. .ir 
•^hall  be  as  it  he  has  killed  all  mankind,  and 
V,  hosoever  saves  the  hie  of  one.  it  shall  be  a-  ' 
he  had  saved  the  lire  ot  all  mankind"  iCh. 
verve  .-^Z  i. 

I  personalh"  ha\"e  a  hard  rime  thinking  ot 
those  hiiackers  as  .Muslims.  To  call  them  .Mus- 
lims v^(;luld  be  like  askinc;  people  to  think  of 
Timoth',"  Mc\'eish  as  a  Christian  because  he 
was  influenced  bv  the  teaching's  ot  the  Christian 
Idcnrit}'  Movement,  a  conglomeration  of  vari- 
ous religious  fringe  groups.  Some  distinctions  and  defini- 
tions are  called  tor  here. 

Understanding  Jihad 

Since  Sept.  1 1  the  media  ha^•e  more  than  ever  been  toss- 
ing about  the  word  jihjj.  The  word  does  not  mean  "holv 
war":  it  means  "to  strive"  or  "to  struggle."  According  to 
the  teachings  of  Islam,  our  greatest  enemv  is  within  us.  In 
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A  Svrian  Muslim  reads  tne  ^c•a-  -  :-e  -e-Tiorial  chapel  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
Oma>>ad  Mosque  in  Damascus.  S>ria.  on  Ma)  1.  2001. 

.Arabic  this  force  is  retcrred  to  as  the  njfs — "ego."  ir 
will — that  part  ot  us  that  is  led  by  our  greed  and  i 
gance.  rather  than  the  inner-self  that  God  create 
order  that  it  might  worship  him  and  bring  a  sense  ot 
ance.  peace  and  iustice  to  the  world. 

The  Koran  tells  .Muslims  to  join  the  struggle  (th 
to  sav.  to  make  iihad)  against  that  which  is  evil  an 
enjoin  what  is  good  and  just,  with  God  as  their  g".; 
Writings  bv  Islamic  scholars  throughout  the  cenn: 
is'a^rc  World      have  listed  four  L\"pes  of  jihad: 

1.  jihaJ  of  the  beait.  which  leads  the  struggle  aga;* 


IS 


iptations  ami  the  c\il  witliin,  so  that  one  iiuu  coiiipK 
h  God's  will  and  l)c  [nirc  ol  iicai^i. 

1.  jihad  of  the  toii^iie,  in  whicli  one  uses  the  pow  er  of 
ech  to  enjoin  that  which  is  good  and  tori)id  that  which 
vil. 

l.  jihad  of  the  hand,  in  which  MiisHms  use  their  actions 
defend  the  weak  from  the  o|i|iress()r  and  to  work 
ard  bringing  about  a  just  world. 

'\.  jihad  of  the  sword,  or  combat,  which  is  the  last  resoit. 
id  of  the  sword  is  not  always  a  militar\'  struggle.  It  also 
ludes  the  use  of  political  or  diplomatic  means. 
There  are  both  historical  and  theological  reasons  for 
,ving  w  arfare  as  the  final  jihad  to  w  hich  Muslims  are  to 
n.  I'he  first  group  of  Aluslims  was  being  killed  b\ 
verful  "pagans,"  as  they  were  called,  who  ruled  them, 
relations  for  dealing  with  their  situation  came  to  these 
slims  in  the  Koran.  First  they  were  tf)ld  to  persevere 
:heir  sorrows  and  tribulations.  The  next  revelation 
;rring  to  their  oppression  told  them  to  emigrate.  Fhat 
mpted  those  early  Muslims  to  move  from  Mecca  to 
dina  in  the  year  622.  I'he  third  and  final  revelation 
cerning  the  threat  to  the  prophet  Muhammad  and  his 
dl  community  of  followers  came  when  it  looked  as 
Ligh  the  Muslims,  simply  because  of  their  faith,  were 
ng  to  be  wiped  out  if  they  did  not  defend  themselves, 
c  following  revelatif)n  came  down,  which  allowed 
111  to  fight  in  defense  of  their  faith  as  well  as  the  faith 
)ther  Abrahamic  monotheists  who  were  also  under 
ck  at  times: 

lb  those  against  whom  w  ar  is  w  aged,  permission  to 
fight  is  given  because  they  are  oppressed,  and  God 
is  well  able  to  help  them;  those  w  ho  have  been 
expelled  from  their  homes  without  just  cause,  only 
because  they  say  "God  is  our  Lcjrd."  And  had  it  not 
been  for  Ciod  repelling  some  people  by  means  of 
others,  cloisters  and  churches  and  synagogues  and 
mosques  in  which  God's  Name  is  much  remem- 
bered would  have  been  destrcjyed. 

Ch.  22,  verses  39-40 

This  verse  refers  to  the  unit)  of  all  peoples  of  the  Abra- 
lic  faiths,  and  it  enjoins  Muslims  to  fight  oppression, 
ticularly  religious  oppression,  no  matter  who  the  target 
[n  fact,  Jews  and  C^hristians  have  special  status  within 
ni  as  Ahl  iil-K/tah,  or  People  of  the  IJook,  because  they 
also  recipients  of  divine  revelation  in  the  form  of  sacred 
■.;s.  Because  of  the  Koranic  verse  quoted  above,  those 
s  and  Christians  have  also  historically  been  referred  U) 
Ohivmii,  "protected  ones,"  meaning  that  their  right  to 
':tice  their  faith  is  to  be  defentled  b\  Muslims  if  neces- 
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( )t  course,  there  has  alwa\s  been  a  difference  between 
how  religions  teach  us  to  beha\e  anil  how  we  as  human 
beings  fail  to  live  up  to  that  standard  that  (iod  has  set  forth 
tor  us.  That  is  the  real  tragedy  of  our  history.  Unfortimate- 
ly,  we  are  now  in  danger  of  making  it  the  tragedy  of  our 
futin-e  as  well. 

Why  Did  This  Happen  to  Us? 

Like  man\-  other  Americans,  I  am  afraid.  I  fear  that  this  is 
just  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  global  terrorism, 
although  perhaps  we  can  sa\  that  I'imothy  McVeigh 
wrote  the  preamble  in  ]9*>5.  W  hat  we  see  now  is  the 
world's  most  powerful  nation  bomliing  one  of  the  world's 
most  devastated  nations.  I  am  afraid  that  the  policy  we 
tiu'ned  to,  the  bombing  of  Afghanistan,  w  ill  backfire  and 
simply  create  more  enemies  for  the  United  States. 

When  on  Oct.  7  President  Bush  announced  the  air 
strikes  on  laliban  and  Al  Qaeda  targets  in  Afghanistan, 
he  said,  "We're  a  peaceful  nation."  A  few  da\'s  later,  while 
speaking  at  the  F.B.I,  headquarters,  he  declared,  "I  bis  is 
the  calling  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  most  free 
nation  in  the  world,  a  nation  built  on  fimdamental  \alues 
that  rejects  hate,  rejects  violence,  rejects  murderers  and 
rejects  evil." 

In  an  article  for  MSNBC]. com,  Arundhati  Roy  pointed 
out  that  since  World  War  II  the  United  States  has,  in  fact, 
been  at  war  with,  and  bombed:  (>hina  (PH5-46,  1950-53), 
Korea  (1950-53),  Ckiatemala  (1954,  1967-69),  Indonesia 
{195S),  Cuba  (1959-60),  Zaire  (1964),  Peru  (1965),  Laos 
(1964-73),  \'ietnam  (1961-73),  Cambodia  (1969-70), 
Grenada  (19,S3),  Libya  (19S6),  Fl  Salvador  (1980's), 
Nicaragua  (1980's),  Panama  (1989),  Iraq  (PWl-';9),  Bosnia 
(19^5),  Sudan  (]9*;8)  and  Jugoslavia  (19W).  We  can  now 
adtl  Afghanistan  to  that  list. 

B\'  turning  once  again  tcj  the  use  of  militar\'  technology 
and  power,  LIS.  policy  has  aggravated  the  process  of  desta- 
bilization  in  an  already  volatile  region.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  our  military  strikes  will  force  motlerate  .Arab  states  to 
align  with  the  radicals,  in  ortler  to  a\oid  coming  tinder 
attack  from  w  ithin  their  ow  n  nations. 

When  it  C(jmes  to  relations  with  the  .Middle  Fast,  it  is 
no  secret  that  the  Lhiited  States  has  a  poor  track  record. 
L  .S.  support  for  Israel  obviously  continues  to  exacerbate 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict.  While  America's  ties  with 
Israel  have  received  media  attention  during  the  war  in 
Afghanistan,  the  effect  of  L'.N.  sanctions  (jn  Iraqi  civilians 
seems  to  be  a  "non-event"  in  the  eves  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. In  the  Middle  Fast,  however,  these  sanctions  are  like  a 
wound  that  will  never  heal.  I  cannot  imagine  any  American 
w  ho  has  not  shed  tears  over  the  loss  of  innocent  lives  in 
New  York,  Washington  and  Pennsylvania  because  of  the 
terrorist  attacks.  1  his  loss  of  appro.ximately  3,000  lives  was 
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agonizingU'  painful  tor  all  ot  us.  Iraq  experiences  a  similar 
loss  every  month.  According  to  recent  Unicef  statistics,  the 
American-led  sanctions  are  causing  4,500  deaths  in  Iraq 
even'  month. 

The  majority'  of  those  victims  are  children,  who  are 
d\'ing  from  tliseases  that  could  easil\'  be  cured  by  basic  health 
care  or  ax'oitled  1)\  access  to  safe  drinking  water.  American 
citizens  must  insist  that  our  nation  no  longer  kill  innocent 
children  in  pursuit  of  the  overthrow  of  Saddam  Hussein.  \ 
threc-\  ear-old  dying  of  dysenten-  is  not  the  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  The  current  situation  onl\'  foments  further 
resentment  toward  die  L  nited  States  and  does  a  gix-at  ser- 
vice to  those  who  are  recruiting  future  Osama  l)in  Ladens 
for  their  ranks.  Therein  lies  our  greatest  danger. 

How  Can  the  United  States  Respond? 

All  the  woi^kls  maior  taith  traditions  call  on  those  who  have 
power  and  wealth  to  use  their  l)ounr\-  h)r  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  less  fortunate.  The  Koran  even  points  out 
that  this  is  the  ua\'  to  make  \'our  enemies  into  friends 
again:  "And  hold  fast  all  together  b\'  the  rope  which  Allah 
[stretches  out  tor  \()u]  and  be  not  di\  ided  among  vour- 
selves;  and  rememl)er  with  gratitude  Allah's  favor  on  you; 
for  ve  were  enemies  and  He  joined  \()ur  hearts  in  love  so 
that  b\  His  grace  \e  became  brethren;  and  vc  were  on  the 
brink  of  the  pit  of  fire  and  He  sa\  ed  vou  from  it.  Thus  tloth 
Allah  make  his  signs  clear  to  you:  that  ye  may  be  guided" 
(C:h.  3,  verse  103). 

biiagine  a  future  Osama  bin  Laden  tn  ing  to  drum  up 
support  against  the  United  States,  it  we  were  to  help  the 
Palestinians  achie\  e  a  small  state  of  their  ow  n.  bnagine  tiT- 
ing  to  ralK  hatred  against  a  nadon  that  not  onl\'  stops  the 
sanctions  against  Iraq,  but  sends  in  technicians  and  supplies 
to  repair  the  infrastructure  that  it  destroved  during  the 
Persian  dult  war.  Imagine  a  world  in  which  the  powerful 
ones  use  their  nught  to  hel[i  the  less  fortunate,  and  \'ou  w  ill 
be  imagining  a  w  cjrld  in  w  hich  terrorists  woukl  ha\'e  a  hard 
time  drumming  up  support. 

Turning  to  Peace 

The  uortl  /,v//////  means  "submission,"  but  its  three-letter 
root — y//// — is  the  same  as  the  linguistic  root  of  the  word 
"peace."  The  inference  here  is  that  one  finds  peace  through 
submission  tf)  the  will  of  (iod. 

The  Koran  tells  us:  "The  true  senants  ot  the  All-Mer- 
ciful are  onlv  those  who  walk  humbl\-  on  the  earth  and 
who,  when  the  ignorant  address  them,  re[il\'  w  ith  worils  ot 
peace"  (Ch.  25,  verse  63). 

Pinallw  one  need  look  no  further  than  the  Islamic  prac- 
tice ot  praver  as  an  act  ot  peace  and  submission.  Fi\  e  times 
each  da\'  we  Muslims  have  the  sacred  experience  ot  putting 
our  faces  dcnvn  on  the  trroimd  in  an  act  of  submission  to 


(iod.  The  Islamic  pra\er  is  called  "Salah"  in  .Arabic,  h' 
word  has  the  same  linguistic  root  as  the  word  for  "con : 
tion."  With  our  faces  pressed  to  the  ground,  w  e  are  pra  i 
ing  the  "Remembrance  of  Allah"  antl  being  reminded  i 
when  the  connection  to  Ciod  is  broken,  the  world  tun  K 
into  a  darkened  chaos. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  ot  the  second  part  (A  D/iii-  ,\7o 
the  Soul,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  the  16th-centuiy  Chri^ 
m\  sdc,  speaks  of  how  even  in  the  darkest  of  times,  a  pe 
of  true  faith  can  find  the  spirit  of  Ciod  s  light.  Accordin 
St.  John,  the  darkness  appears  to  the  spirit  in  order  to 
minate  it  and  give  it  light:  "It  now  remains  to  be  said  i 
although  this  happ\'  night  brings  darkness  to  the  spir 
does  so  onlv  to  gi\e  it  light  in  evervthing.  And  t 
although  it  humbles  it  and  makes  it  miserable,  it  doe 
(jnlv  to  exalt  it  and  to  raise  it  up;  and,  although  it  impo 
ishes  it  and  empties  it  ot  all  natural  affection  and  att, 
ment,  it  does  so  onlv  that  it  ma\  enable  it  to  stretch 
w  ard,  di\  inely,  and  thus  to  have  fruidon  and  experient 
all  things,  both  abo\e  and  below,  \'et  to  preseive  its  ui 
stricted  lil)ert\' of  spirit  in  them  all." 

Let  all  ot  us  Americans  use  this  present  time  to  retl 
our  priorities  and  to  gather  together  people  of  all  faith 
pra\'  tor  those  who  are  suffering  and  need  our  help, 
time  to  search  tor  w  a\  s  in  w  hich  w  e  can  use  our  w  ealth,  u 
power  and  the  divine  guidance  gi\en  to  us  to  create  a  W(: 
that  truK'  supports  "libert\'  and  justice  for  all."  I 
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-w-  -jr-HILE    I    WAS  baking 

M    I   Christmas  cookies  in  mid- 
/  \l     December  (oh,  good, 
r     yj      here's  another  broken 
),  my  thoughts  suddenly  turned  to 
t.  Clearly  I  was  en  route  to  surpass- 
the  average  1.4  pounds  we  Ameri- 
gain  during  the  Christmas 
day  season.  So  in  a  perverse 
of  way,  while  munching  my 
toward  Ordinary  Time,  I 
aght  about  Lent — and  its 
ifits. 

I've  never  been  too  keen  on 
ng.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
fault.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  (O  0 
lop  of  Ft.  Wayne/South 
'  d,  Ind.  When  I  was  in  col- 
,  long  ago,  fasting  daily  for 
entire  season  of  Lent  was 
lired  of  all  Catholics  who  V 
reached  their  21st  birthday- 
;ss  you  were  a  Notre  Dame 
.  In  those  days,  N.D.  was  a 
place,  and  the  students  were 
ensed  from  fasting.  Now  on 
3ther  side  of  Lake  Michigan, 
Rosary  (now  Dominican) 
ege  women — having  certain 
ivledge  that  we  were  put  on 
ii  to  save  the  souls  of  Notre 
ne  men — had  to  fast.  We 
s  incensed  that  the  bishop 
le  to  make  our  mission  even 
re  challenging.  Besides,  it 
I't  seem  fair.  Oh,  the  arch- 
op  of  Chicago  dispensed  us 
pt.  Patrick's  Day,  and — if  you  had 
lections  to  the  right  parishes — St. 

fY  SHERRY,   who   has   written  for 
rrica,  Newsweek  and  several  newspa- 
,  lives  in  Burnsville,  IVIinn. 


Joseph's  Day,  Init  tor  40  days  and  40 
nights  we  fasted.  Not  perkily,  I  must 
add. 

Following  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  canonical  tasting  throughout 
the  entire  40  days  of  Lent  iell  out  of 
favor.  Suddenly  we  were  supposed  to 


implement  a  new  model.  The  intent  was 
to  guide  us  to  a  more  mature  approach 
to  penance,  but  the  practice  took  on  the 
secular  Zeitgeist:  selt-iniprovement.  We 
began  giving  up  alcohol,  cigarettes,  junk 
food,  soda  pop.  As  part  ot  this  new 


model  ot  penance,  we  were  encouraged 
to  pertorm  positive  actions  in  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  denial  of  tood,  but 
"giving  up"  seemed  to  be  the  dominant 
trait  of  our  practical  religious  heritage. 

Over  the  years,  this  made  for  some 
creative  Lents.  Once  I  gave  up  Talbot's 
Outlet  Store.  Two  years  ago  I  gave  up 
day  trading.  While  mention  of  these 
self-denials  generally  gets  smiles  antl  an 
occasional  "Are  you  serious?"  the  con- 
temporary' model  of  Lent  has  taught  me 
that  six  weeks  is  enough  time  t(j  break  a 
habit.  (Just  look  at  m\'  v\  ardrobe  and  my 
porttolio.) 

But  I'm  thinking  about  retro,  pre- 
Vatican  II  fasting  again,  and  not  just 
because  of  the  Christmas  cookies.  Well, 
that's  not  quite  accurate.  While 
baking  for  the  great  feast  of 
Christmas,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  is  something  lacking 
in  current  Lenten  practices.  For 
one  thing,  the\'  denv  us  the 
concept  of  teast. 

Consider  the  person  who 
gives  up  alcohol  or  gambling. 
!^  ^  He  is  not  likely  to  go  out  on  a 
celebratory  binge  on  Easter 
Sunday.  Or,  in  my  own  experi- 
ence, when  I  gave  up  Talbot's,  I 
wasn't  standing  in  front  (jt  the 
store  waiting  for  the  doors  to 
open  on  l^aster  Monday.  I 
tound  that  alter  a  six-week 
"vacation"  I  had  lost  interest. 
This  is  not  to  say  there  is  noth- 
ing redeeming  in  the  behavior- 
moditication  kind  of  fast.  There 
is,  if  it  is  done  in  the  right  spirit, 
the  one  called  mortitication.  Yet 
even  then,  you  have  to  admit  it 
misses  something  when  it  comes 
to  the  feast.  Fast/feast.  They  go 
together.  Yin/yang.  One  is  not 
really  complete  without  the 
other. 

Just  tor  tun,  I  looked  up 
pre-Vatican  11  regulations  on  fasting.  (I  : 
know,  I  need  a  life.)  I  was  mildly  sur-  ; 
prised  to  discover  there  wasn't  much  dis-  < 
cussion  of  "feast."  Fhe  burden  ot  mea-  ; 
suring  (I  can  remember  my  grandmother  ^ 
weighing  out  her  food),  figuring  out ' 
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Study  opportunities 
for  men  and 
women 
religious 


At  Saint  Meinrad  Archabbey,  Indiana 

fiihj  15-19 — Reading  for  Life:  The  E\'olving  Practice 

of  Lectio  Diviim,  by  Fr.  Rni/inoitd  Stiidziiiski,  OSB 
July  22-26 — Monastic  Liturgv:  Touchstone, 
Wellspring  and  Catalyst  for  the  lournev 
In/  S.  Cccilin  Diri/ci;  OSB 

At  Saint  Mary's  Abbey,  New  Jersey 

lull/  29-Augtist  2 — Monastic  Heritage:  Benedictine 
and  Celtic  Spiritualities,  In/  Fi:  Daniel  Ward,  OSB 
August  5-9 — Cistercian  Women  Mystics 
/'!/  S.  Maiiivcii  McCabc,  OCSO 

Tuition:  SI 75  (audit),  S250  (credit). 

Room  and  meals:  S200  per  person  per  week. 


Monastic  Study 
Weeks  held  this 
suuiiiier  ill 
Indiana  and 
New  Jersei/. 


^SiiinfMemrad 

Sc'icol  of  Theology 


TH   E       LIFE       O   F       THE  CHURCH 


For  information,  contact:  Offfice  of  Continuing  Education,  200  Hill  Dr., 
St.  Meinrad,  IN  47577,  800-730-9910,  ce@saintmeinrad.edu,  www.saintmeinrad.edu/ce 


Learn  Another 


Language  on 
Your  Own! 


Learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  tluentK  on  your  own  •-^^'^i.-'"''-^/  ■  ■ 
and  at  your  o\\n  pace  with  what  are  considered  the  finest  in-depth  courses  available  Many 
were  developed  h\  U  S  Department  of  State  for  diplomatic  personnel  who  must  learn  a  language 
quickh  and  thoroughh  Emphasis  is  on  learning  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  spoken  language 
A  typical  course  (equivalent  to  a  college  semester)  includes  an  album  of  10  to  12  audio  cassettes 
( 10  to  18  hours),  recorded  b>  native-born  speakers,  plus  a  250-page  textbook  Some  of  our  courses 


□  .Albanian      SI  35 

□  Arabic.  Saudi  $185 

□  Egyptian  $185 

□  Moroccan  $245 


□  Bulgarian 

□  Cantonese 

□  Catalan 

□  Czech 

□  Danish 

□  Dutch 

□  Estonian 

□  Finnish 

□  French  1 

□  French  II 


$2h5 
$225 
$225 
$155 
$155 
$155 
$2'^5 
$225 
$185 


□  German  I 

□  German  11 

□  Greek 

□  Hebrew 

□  Hindi 


$185 
$155 
$185 
$255 
$145 


□  llunearian  $225 


□  Norwegian 

□  Persian 

□  Polish 
Portuguese. 

□  Brazilian 

□  European 

□  Romanian 

□  Russian 

□  Serbo-Croatian 

□  Slo\ak 

□  Spanish.  European 

□  Latin  .American  I 


□  Italian  $185 

□  .lapanese  $185 

□  Korean  $225 

□  Lakota  $185 

□  Latin  $160 

□  Latvian  $225 

□  Lithuanian  $165 

□  Mandarin  $185    □  Swahili 

You  can  order  now  w  ith  a  full  3-\veek  money-back  guarantee.  To 
place  order  call  toll-free  l-800-243-I234,"(203)  453-9794.  toll- 
free  fax (888)  453-4329.  e-mail  R.I304  ffaudioforum  com.ormail 
check  or  nionc\  order  Ask  for  our  free  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  with  courses  in  103  languages  Our  30th  year 


$135 
$185 
$195 

$225 
$155 
$135 
$255 
$225 
$225 
$125 
$185 


□  Swedish 

□  Tagalog 

□  Tibetan 

□  Thai 

□  Turkish 

□  Ukrainian 

□  Urdu 


$22^ 
$325 
$295 
$225 
$225 
$225 
$195 


□  Vietnamese  $245 


□  Latin -American  II  $165 
$155 


Brief  courses: 

□  Azerbaijani.  S55 

□  Indonesian.  S55 

□  Kurdish,  S45 

□  Scote  Gaelic,  SQO 

□  Uzbek,  S55 


auDiQ-pgRum 

THE  LANBUABE  SOURCE 

Room  .1304,  96  Broad  Street. 
Guilford.  CT  06437 
w^\A\  audioforum 


when  a  liquid  was  nourishment  andi 
ing  under  the  "absolute  norm"  \  i 
"relative  norm"  were  the  focal  poii 
the  law.  (I  also  came  across  an  intL 
ing  piece  of  trivia.  Our  present  ru 
fast  on  _\sh  \\'ednesda\-  and  Good  Y 
was  considered  the  minimum  reqr 
under  the  wartiine  faculr\-  of  dispt  • 
tion  that  Pope  Pius  XII  gave  to  bis 
of  the  Latin  Rite  during  World  W  c  , 
Xou  there's  some  food  for  thought. 

An}-w  a\-,  hack  to  the  idea  of  "fc 
But  first  some  thoughts  on  hunger. 

One  of  our  friendly  local  crea 
penance-giving  confessors  told  me  . 
months  ago  to  meditate  on  the  Mjl 
cat  (just  wh\'  is  between  the  two  o' 
In  the  translation  I  haye  of  this  pa- 
from  Luke's  Gospel,  there  is  a  line 
says.  "He  has  filled  the  hungry 
good  things...."  What  does  this  m 
Those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
the  v  ast  majoritv'  of  people  in  Our  L 
time,  and  even  in  our  world  today- 
tainly  know.  Yet  you  and  I  prol 
ne\  er  have  known  what  it  is  like  t 
truly  hungry  for  food.  I,  for  e.xaii 
tend  to  confuse  "hunger"  \yith  a  rc. 
craving  for  Fritos.  But  does  the  fact 
we  know  where  our  ne,\t  meal  is  coi 
from  mean  we  cannot  e.xperience 
hunger?  Do  we  haye  other  hung 
\\  hat  are  they?  Have  we  identu 
them?  Conft'onted  them? 

I  have  been  thinking  that  the  hu 
that  comes  from  fasting  from  food 
serve  as  a  metaphor  for  that  real,  spi 
al  hunger  I  have — the  one  I  find  so 
cult  to  name.  Fasting  could  be  a  ve: 
for  getting  my  attention  so  I  can  m 
Name  it.  Reach  for  it.  Fmbrace  it. 

To  enjoy  a  genuine  feast,  we  i 
come  to  the  table  hungn\  OtherwisL 
feast  is  reduced  to  a  rote  ritual — like 
of  a  \  oung  couple  faced  with  havir 
consume  two  Christmas  dinners — oi 
her  folks'  and  one  at  his.  In  the  wore  o 
the  -Magnificat,  God  has  filled  the  I' 
gn-  with  good  things,  and  the  "ricl 
has  sent  away  emprv  ."  The  "rich"  sii 
w  ere  not  "hungrv  ." 

I'm  not  certain  how  I  will  ob^ 
this  Lent  penitential!}.  \m  I  read- 
really,  realh'  ready — to  fast  in  the  pr( 
spirit  for  the  entire  season?  In  wrest 
with  this.  I  must  keep  my  focus  on 
objective:  to  learn  that  my  huni; 
whatever  the}'  ma}-  be,  w  ill  be  satis 
only  by  the  Feast. 
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OR  i  nF  LAST  several  months 
""1i_J    iniages  of  heroism  have  filled  the 
^^^'^     1    media.  The  iinniediarc  heroes, 
the  firefighters,  police  and  rescue 
"kers,  ha\e  gradualK'  been  supplanted 
)rave  survivors,  mourning  the  dead  and 
ig  for  the  future.  Their  stories  have 
yed  us  through  the  horror,  especially  in 
most  tr\'ing  of  holiday  seasons.  As  a 
on,  and  as  a  world  communitv,  w  e  are 
:eflil. 

Yet  somewhere  out  there,  amid  the 
usands  of  cruelly  emptied  lives,  some 
pie,  in  some  circumstances,  bear 
inds  that  will  not  heal.  WTiat  about 
n:  the  broken,  the  angr\',  the  embit- 
d,  the  opportunistic,  the  vindictive? 
)ing  with  tragedy  brings  out  the  best  in 
pie,  and  sadly  the  worst,  and  at  times 


urti 
isco: 


lething  indefinable  in-between.  Bat- 
d  human  beings  experience  a  bewilder- 
complexity  of  emotions,  and  responses 
'  with  each  one.  WTio  can  grasp  anoth- 
loss?  Psychologists  have  devised  mar- 
>us  tools  to  map  the  various  pathwavs 


taken  through  personal  tragedies,  but  ulti- 
mately charting  this  terrif\'ing,  unknow- 
able \\  nv\i\  remains  the  task  of  the  aitist. 

Li  the  Bedroom  treats  l(«s  as  a  m\'s- 
ter\-,  as  in  tact  it  is.  Director  Todd  Field 
and  his  co-screenwriter  Rob  Festinger, 
adapting  a  short  stor\-  by  the  late  Andre 
Dubus,  never  cheapen  die  human  tragedy 
by  reducing  it  to  the  comprehensible.  An 
onl\'  son  is  gone.  Parents  seek  an  explana- 
tion, but  finti  none.  .More  accuratelv,  the\' 
find  manw  Searching  tor  someone  to 
blame,  they  turn  on  the  world,  on  each 
other  and  finalK'  on  themsehes.  How  to 
react  with  re\erence  to  the  dead,  and  to 
the  living?  In  scene  after  scene,  the  script 
surgically  removes  their  eyelids  and  forces 
thein  to  look  at  each  other  and  themselves 
in  the  glaring  spodight  of  truth.  But  even 
as  suftering  yields  to  fatigue,  how  deeply 
has  their  private  truth  been  shaped  and 
colored  by  remorse.  WHiat  can  they  do 
with  the  knowledge  the}'  have  gained? 
They  don't  know.  Doing  nothing  only 
intensifies  their  sufterin". 


C^amden,  Ale.,  as  it  appears  through 
the  lens  of  cineniatographer  Antonio  (^al- 
vache,  glows  like  a  postcard  in  tog-filtered 
summer  sunlight.  Tucked  in  the  shoreline 
between  Portland  and  Bangoi",  it  hides 
among  hills  that  drop  gentl\'  into  a  harbor 
dnat  still  supports  a  modest  fishing  and  lob- 
ster inilustry.  F.ven  relativelv  [irosperous 
gentry  ftx)m  die  tovMi  own  small  boats  and 
tend  a  tew  lobster  D'aps.  It's  the  ti"adirion. 
One  boatman  pulls  up  his  pots  and 
retrieves  a  large  lolister  v\ith  one  claw 
missing.  He  explains  to  a  small  bo\  that 
when  two  or  more  lobsters  become 
trapped  in  the  same  bedroom — that  is,  the 
receptacle  ot  the  — they  sometimes  tiy 
to  tear  one  another  ajiart.  This  is  the  bed- 
room of  the  film's  title:  intimacy  unto  dis- 
membennent. 

(]amden  provides  little  space  for  priva- 
cy. Frank  POwler  (Xick  Stahl)  has  finished 
college  and  waits  for  letters  of  acceptance 
from  graduate  schools  of  architecture. 
During  the  lazy  months  between  studies, 
Frank  becomes  involved  with  Natalie 
Stout  (Marisa  Tomei),  a  thirtyish  mother 
of  nvo,  currenti)'  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, Richard  Stout  (\\'illiam  Mapother). 
'I  heir  relationship  is  no  secret  to  any  of  die 
living. 


isa  Tomei  (left)  and  Sissy  Spacek  (center)  with  Christopher  Adams  In  Todd  Field's  "In  the  Bedroom."  Both  actresses  have  been  nominated  for 
*   idemy  Awards  for  their  roles. 
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Tom  Wilkinson,  who  lias  also  been  nominated  for 
his  performance,  stars  as  Matt  Fowler. 


ti )  reduce  the  charge  to 
manslaughter.  But  the 
Fowlers  are  not  inter- 
ested in  legal  fine 
p(.)ints.  Their  son  is 
dead,  and  Richard 
smirks  his  way  around 
the  town,  free  on  bail 
and  facing  a  sentence  of 
as  little  as  fi\'e  years,  if 
found  guilt}'  by  a  legal 
s\'stem  more  concerned 
with  technicalities  than 
ustice.  They  find 
themselves  alone,  with 
an  Academy  Award  for  each  other,  two  lobsters 
  in  the  bedroom. 


The  reaction  of  the  older  Fowlers  is 
muted  by  their  own  modem,  post-religious 
ethic.  Ruth  Fowler  (Sissy  Spacek)  disap- 
pro\  es,  possibh"  because  she  does  not  want 
to  share  her  son  with  another  woman,  or 
because  she  belie\-es  he  can  do  better  than 
a  mairied  cashier  at  the  towii  convenience 
store.  -Matt  Fowler  (Tom  \Mlkinson)  sees 
his  son's  behanor  as  hamiless  and  natural, 
but  his  leering  remarks  about  Natalie  raise 
the  suspicion  that  he  might  be  relinng  his 
own  youth  and  fueling  his  middle-age  fan- 
tasies through  his  son's  romance.  Frank 
reassures  his  parents  that  it's  iust  a  summer 
fling.  Xo  one  worries  about  Natalie  or  her 
children.  WTien  Alatt  happens  upon  the 
lovers  w  hen  he  unexpectedly  goes  home 
for  lunch,  no  one  seems  particularlv 
embarrassed.  Fie  offers  them  cole  slaw, 
and  later  teases  his  son  b\'  making  ambigu- 
ous remarks  about  the  incident  in  front  of 
Ruth  as  though  he  w  ere  part  of  the  tn  st 
himself 

.■\nother  interrupted  liais(jn  leaves  no 
r(  )om  for  dubious  jokes.  It  turns  t(  >  trageek . 
Richard  has  a  knack  for  breezing  in  at  awk- 
ward  times.  \\  ith  his  wispy  moustache, 
mechanical  grin  and  edg\-  temperament, 
he  has  the  look  of  a  troubled  adolescent 
ti^ving  to  strut  his  wa\-  into  manhood.  Fie 
walked  out  on  his  famih',  became  inx'oK  ed 
/  with  another  woman  for  a  time,  and  then 
=  suddenly  anntnmces  that  he  intends  to 
<  walk  back,  as  though  Natalie  and  the  boys 
i  should  teel  grateful.  .As  a  token  of  his  sin- 
j  cerit}-  and  immaturit}-,  he  leaves  one  of  his 
?  high-school  sports  trophies  tor  his  sons. 
%  Later,  finding  Frank  and  Natalie  together 
^  in  her  home,  he  has  no  wav  to  heal  his 
§  wounded  male  pride  other  than  murder. 
:  Through  a  technicality-,  the  prosecutor  has 


Ruth  has  been  preparing  a  girls"  choir 
for  a  Labor  Da\"  conceit  ot  eastern  Euro- 
pean folk  songs,  an  area  that  she  studied 
for  her  thesis  at  Brown.  The  simple  har- 
monies, all  subject  to  a  gesture  from  her 
conductor's  stand,  her  carefulh'  designed 
costumes  and  ceremonies,  fit  in  perfectly 
with  her  need  for  order  and  control.  De\  - 
astated  by  the  events  of  the  summer,  the 
once  meticulous  teacher  spends  the  da\'  in 
her  bathrobe.  King  on  a  sohi,  smoking  and 
watching  mindless  television,  which  she 
scarceh'  pays  attention  to.  Turning  herself 
into  a  \  ictim,  she  mourns  tor  herself  and 
the  lost  orderliness  of  her  world  as  much  as 
for  Frank.  She  listens  politely  to  the  town 
priest  as  he  tries  to  counsel  her,  but  in  fact 
she  cannot  hear  him,  or  anvone  else  who 
tries  to  reach  her. 

A  Litt  F'owler.  a  physician,  is  a  healer  by 
profession.  His  efrorts  to  remm  to  a  nor- 
mal world,  e\en  without  Frank,  strike 
Ruth  as  callous  and  cruel.  Clearly,  she  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  he  destroys  himselt 
with  grief  as  she  has.  They  spar  and  fence 
in  brittle,  fraginented  dialogue.  The  edg\- 
tone  and  the  silences  say  more  than  the 
few  words  they  exchange.  As  Ruth  has 
explained  to  her  choir,  the  rests  are  louder 
than  the  notes.  \Mien  the\'  finalh"  speak, 
their  words  shatter  the  remams  ot  their 
emotional  shells. 

Todd  Field,  the  directcjr,  also  knows 
the  value  ot  rests.  In  several  key  scenes,  as 
the  action  builds  up  to  a  dramatic  climax, 
the  screen  fades  to  black  for  several  sec- 
onds to  indicate  the  passage  of  time.  In 
these  instances,  the  darkness  is  "louder" 
than  the  images.  \\'e  know  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  interlude,  but  what  is  more 
important  is  the  aftemiath.  For  Ruth  and 


Matt  the  passage  of  time  does  not 
despite  the  cliche;  time  merelv  allow 
wounds  to  fester.  .-Ks  the  infection  spr 
it  threatens  to  become  fata!  for  both 
and  A  latt. 

In  the  end,  are  they  any  better  ■ 
tionally  and  morally,  any  more  maturi 
any  less  self-centered  than  Franl 
Natalie,  or  Richard?  Tom  \\'ilkir 
Siss}-  Spacek  and  Alarisa  Tomei  have* 
ated  those  rare,  miraculously  con 
characters  that  make  us  ponder  deepl 
meanings  of  the  tragedies  that  on  occ, 
strike  each  of  us  indi\idually  and  in  his 
moments  like  Sept.  1 1.  all  of  us  coUcl 
ly.  In  our  griet.  can  we  make  oursehe 
\ictiins  twice  over}  Is  there  an  altemi 
that  will  preserv  e  and  enhance  our  hui 
it\  ?  (Questions  like  these  have  no  r 
answers.  -As  the  film  ends  with  an  exti 
long  shot  of  the  entire  town  of  Camdi 
suggests  that  these  dilemmas  exi 
be\  ond  the  Fowlers  and  touch  all  of  us 

Such  adult  questions  have  become  i; 
in  contemporary  film.  This  has  been  aea- 
son  of  w  itches  and  wizards,  of  elves 
hobbits,  of  monsters  and  ogres,  all  toi. 
tor  the  teen  and  pre-teen  blockbuster  lar- 
ket.  "In  the  Bedroom"  has  come  upd 
quied\',  with  a  limited  release  while  it  i 
ers  ra\e  re\iews  (like  this  one),  non 
rions  for  Academy  .Awards  (including 
picture,  best  actor  and  best  actress)  ni^ 
word-of-mouth  endorsements  from  g 
fril  audiences.  It  took  nearh'  a  mont 
reach  wide  distribution.  Believe  me,  ii 
w  orth  die  w  ait.      Richard  A.  Blake,  .j 
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e  Divine  Right  of 
hi  pita! 

'throning  the  Corporate 
;ibvf|,tocracy 
!     larjorie  Kelly 

■fepll  tt-Koehler.  2npS24.')\  ISIIX  I  >-6-S I 

.imliisl  :  in  the  1)00111  clays  ot  the  ver\-  near 
icolleo  there  was  much  talk  of  how  stock 
ursltfi  srship  in  the  United  States  hai.1  been 
alterm  ocratizcd — with  a  stock  in  every 
wlmn  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
enorj  )'s,  many  families,  like  niy  own, 
anaW  :  suddenly  mindful  of  the  market, 
Qraq  ig  sunk  savings  for  college  or  retire- 
'^eril  t  into  mutual  funds.  But  this  was, 
remains,  a  thin  democratization  at 

feoii  Vs  Marjorie  Kelly  reports  in  this 
f elves  opening  book,  the  wealthiest  1  per- 
il of  households  in  America  ou  n 
It  half  of  all  stock.  Likewise,  she 
s — and  not  as  an  (jffhand  compari- 
-that  in  the  medieval  era,  roughh 
ame  portion  of  the  population  (pre- 
ibly  in  Europe)  held  about  the  same 
;  of  wealth,  abo\  e  bare  subsistence. 
s.elly's  central  provocation  is  to 
this  class  an  aristocracv,  and  to  do 
'  more  than  an  e.xercise  in  nanie- 
ig  (which  it  usually  is).  She  has  a 
I  grip  on  the  notion  of  an  aristocra- 
he  fundamental  right  of  which  was 
ncome  detached  from  producti\  ir\'" 
le  feudal  past.  Wliat  does  this  have 
)with  today's  wealth  holders? 
The  biggest  eye-opener  is  Kelly's 
ention  that  stockholders  today  con- 
ite  little  to  a  corporation,  since  most 
stments  go  into  the  speculative 
c  market,  not  to  funding  the  enter- 
(more  on  that  to  come).  Yet  stock- 
ers  alone  are  given  the  standing  of 
ers — a  sort  of  legal  fiction,  in  the 
or's  view.  This  means  the  corpora- 
exists  to  maximize  their  interests 
e  all.  "The  oddity  of  it  all  is  veiled 
lie  incantation  ot  a  single  magical 
i:  ownership,"  Kell\  writes  with 
basis  on  that  last  word.  "Because  we 
tockholders  own  corporations,  the\- 
fa|  lermitted  to  contribute  very  little. 


and  take  (.pnte  a  lot." 

This  general  idea  that  capital  does 
not  jndl  its  weight  is  nothing  no\el.  It 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  in  Karl  Marx's 
labor  theon  ot  value,  which  holds  that 
workers,  not  ow  ners,  are  the  true  source 
ot  all  value.  But  Kelly  is  no  socialist.  She 
w  rites  in  |iart  as  a  small-business  owner 
w  ho  publishes  lJusincss  k'thics,  a  nation- 
al publication  based  ni  Minneapolis.  She 
clings  to  the  tenets  ot  supph'  and 
clemand,  competition,  protit  and  selt- 
interest,  but  sees  the  primacy  ot  stock- 
holders as  iletaclial)le  troni  this  capitalist 
creed. 

As  a  student  ot  (Catholic  social 
teaching,  I  am  attuned  to  the  idea  that 
the  property  rights  ot  stockholders,  and 
e\  er\()ne  else,  are  not  absolute.  But  until 
reading  Ihc  Divine  Ri^ht  nf  (^npitiil,  1 
ne\er  really  entertained  the  thought  that 
stockholders  are  not  e\en  the  rightful 
owners  of  corporations,  in  the  exclusive 
sense.  'Hiis  is  KelK  's  setlitious  claim, 
which  she  stakes  partly  on  the  observa- 
tion that  most  "investment"  dollars  (her 
ske|Hical  quotes)  ilon't  go  to  corpora- 
tions but  to  other  speculators.  As  she 
relates,  in  most  cases  buying  a  share  of 
stock  is  like  Inning  a  ]'^''7  ford 
Fscort — \(iur  iiione\  goes  not  to  Ford 
but  to  the  prev  ious  owner  ot  the  car. 
Invested  dollars  do  reach  corporations 
when  new  common  stock  is  sold,  but 
such  equit\  exchanges  amountetl  to  a 
nieaslv  I  [lerceiit  ot  the  market  in 

kOr  what  she  counts  as  peanuts, 
stockholders  are  bestowed  with  tathoni- 
less  priv  ilege  in  our  ecoiionn .  In  corpo- 
rate legal  theorv ,  they  are  the  corpora- 
tion, whose  officers  are  saitl  to  have  a 
tuluciary  obligation  to  maximize  return 
to  shareholders.  ,\leaiiv\hile,  eniplovees, 
who  generate  a  mounting  shai'e  ot  the 
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wealth  in  ;i  knii\s  Icdge-ljnsccl  ccononn', 
iirc  ilccmcxl  outsRlcrs.  The  iiim  is  to  p;i\' 
shareholders  as  nuieh  as  [lossihie  ami 
emplo\ees  as  little  as  possible.  (Share- 
holders who  lost  their  shirts  in  tlie 
I'  ni'on  Haseo  woidd  beg  to  differ,  hut 
these  were  niostU'  small  eniplo\ee- 
stoekhokiers.) 

The  name  Kell\  L;i\es  to  this 
arrangement  is  wealth  diserimination, 
w  hieh  she  jutlges  a  \  iolation  ot  the  (Con- 
stitution's ei|ual-proteetion  elatise. 
Stoekholder  priinae\'  disei'iminates 
against  all  other  "stakeholders,"  inekul- 
ing  communities  and  espeeialK'  emplo\'- 
ees  who  ai'e  denied  their  rightkil  share  ot 
ownership  or  control  ot  business  enter- 
prises. 

Alter  counting  the  wa\s  ot  share- 
holiler  so\ereignr\  ,  Kellv  sjientls  the  sec- 
ond halt  ot  her  book  s|ielling  out  princi- 
ples ot  economic  dem()crac\'.  1  hese 
inckkle  her  precept,  "(Corporate  wealth 
belongs  to  those  w  ho  create  U,  and  com- 
mimit\  wealth  belongs  to  all,"  and  her 
contention  that  corporations  are 
senii|Hiblic  go\ernments  and  thus 
beholden  to  the  iiublic  gooil.  As  tor  pro- 
|)osals,  she  otters  "hints,  not  plans," 
echoing  wonls  ot  I'homas  Paine.  One 
thought  is  to  make  stockholding  more 
like  other  tonus  ot  ownership,  such  as 
liatents  and  cop\'rights,  which  are  often 
limiteil  in  time.  I  his  wouki  soke  the 
problem  ot  "eternal  ow  nership  b\'  absen- 
tee shareholders."  Another  thought  is  to 
put  some  teeth  into  so-called  stakeholder 
statutes  passeil  1)\'  M  states,  encouraging 
corporate  boards  to  weigk  the  interests 
ot  all  stakeholders,  not  just  shareholders. 

( )thers  w  ith  expertise  in  corjiorate 
law  ami  governance  will  have  their  sa\ 
about  the  soundness  ot  Kelk  's  argument 
til. II  stockholder  ownership  is  a  legal  fic- 
tion. I  here  also  I'cmaiiis  the  ijuestion  ot 
how  her  proposals  to  dilute  shareholder 
power  niiuht  attect  capital  tormation, 
v\  hich  oddk  she  ignores. 

In  the  spirit  ot  detaching  sharehokler 
primac\  from  other  market  principles,  1 
suggest  that  KelK's  whole  criti(|ue  can 
be  tisetulh'  unhinged  trom  her  philo- 
sophical biases,  which  are  a  pastiche  ot 
postmoilern  ami  secular  k.nlightenment 
ideas.  Kelk'  has  the  impression  that  cor- 
porate capitalism  is  in  this  tlx  because  ot 
an  excessixe  regaril  tor  traditional  \akies. 
She  tuigers  the  ancient  stor\'  ot  a  "great 

2() 


chain  ot  being,"  which  pictures  the 
nobility  (read  stockholders)  as  closest  to 
(iod.  She  also  inocks  the  propertv-based 
workK'iew  that  conceived  ot  (iod  as  the 
(jrent  Pro]iert\'  Ow  ner. 

(Could  these  okl  notions  realk  kave 
much  to  do  with  the  increasing  insis- 
tence on  maximizing  profit,  or  the 
resurgence  of  unaikilterated  free-market 
ideology?  Has  the  anything-goes  New 
Fx'onomy  been  sutklenly  hexed  by  tratli- 
tional  wisdom?  I  wish  it  were  so.  W'e 
could  use  more  hierareh\-,  not  less,  in 
our  view  of  universal  realitv,  more  of  a 
sense  that  some  vakies,  like  profit  and 
self-interest,  are  lower  than  others  in 
the  "great  chain  of  being."  Stich  was  the 
case  made  prophetically  a  generation 
ago  b\-  the  late  British  ((Catholic) 
economist  I'C.  ]•.  Schumacher. 

I-'ostmodern  affectation  aside,  Kell)' 
tlelivers  a  proxocative  plea  k)r  a  tlialogue 
on  ownership  ,md  the  nature  of  the  cor- 
|ioration,  in  the  bracing  tradition  of  her 
pamphleteer-hero.  Panic.  She  tieserves  a 
livelv  ,  if  not  uncritical,  hearing. 

William  Bole 

Into  the  Mystery 

Spiritual  Genius 

The  Mastery  of  Life's  Meaning 

By  Winifred  Gallagher 

Kiiihli)///  limine  2'Xip  ,s_v.v> 

/.S7)  \  iir'i'id^Ki: 

"S|iiritual  genius  is  the  iinu|uelv  human 
abilitv  to  seek  life's  meaning,  it's  the 
voice  inside  us  that  keeps  asking.  What's 
it  all  about?  Who  am  I?  Fk)w  can  1  make 
a  ilitference?"  1  hus  does  Winifred  (ial- 
lagher  begin  this  insightful  ,mil  impor- 
tant book.  Her  thesis  is  that  all  hum.m 
beings  are  eiulowed  with  such  spiritii.d 
genius  but  th.it  onk  some  of  us  take  it 
seriouslv  and  use  it  all  tke  tune.  She 
untlertakes  interviews  with  such  jieople 
so  that  we  can  "see  our  own  |)otential 
writ  large."  (iailagher  believes  that  "we 
can,  like  the  men  and  women  in  this 
book,  Lise  our  spiritual  genius  to  do  three 
things":  to  let  ourselves  be  drawn  into 
the  "ground  ot  being,  "  to  root  ourselves 
in  this  j-ealitv  and  "to  express  or  even  to 
embod)'  this  mysterv  in  the  world  as  onlv 
each  of  tis  can." 

1  ler  subjects  range  across  all  reli- 


gioLis  traditions  and  inckide  vei"}-  .ti 
antl  veiy  contemplative  people.  Tkn 
her  interviews  and  her  time  spc 
|iractice  with  these  geniuses  we 
some  extraortlinarv  human  beings 
catches  the  warmth,  passion  and  di 
kimes  Kimpton,  an  English  Chr 
Brother,  who  founded  and  di 
Reaching  the  Lmi reached  in  o: 
Intlia's  poorest  states.  We  listen  t 
jirofound  Hasidic  teaching  of  Law 
Kushner,  rabbi  at  a  large  Reformed 
ish  sv  nagogue  in  a  suburb  of  Bostoi 
teacher  of  rabbinical  students, 
breathes  in  the  serenity  and  desii  i 
holiness  of  l  enzin  Palmo,  an  Kn 
woman,  a  lixing  legend  among  Tik 
Budilhists  because  of  her  heroic  pr 
of  metlitation.  We  feel  the  passr 
hope  of  Riftat  ilassan,  a  Pakr 
woman  and  pioneering  scholar  of  K 
teiuinist  theology,  who  works  tire 
to  hel|i  Islamic  women  reali/,e  their 
as  human  beings  accoriling  to  Ko 
teaching. 

W  ith  (iailagher  we  hear  the  pa^ 
ate  preaching  ami  observe  the  h\ 
activitv  of  Baptist  minister  Ton}-  (p 
polo,  consideretl  one  of  the  best  jn  ' 
ers  in  the  Lfnitetl  States,  who  works 
lessK  for  the  (loor  ot  (Canulen 
l^hiladelphia.   1  he  chapter  on 
Steinsaltz  introiluces  us  to  the  w  isdi 
one  of  jutlaism's  greatest  scholars,  v\ 
producing  "the  first  edition  of  the 
mud  in  centuries  that  any  literate  pi 
can  read  like  a  normal  book."  In  a  eii 
ter  called  "Sisters"  we  meet  some 
cious,  humorotis  and  holv  eonteinpli 
members,  mostly  Roman  (Catholi 
the  .Association  of  (Contemplative  S 
at  their  annual  convention.  (iovin<l 
\'enkataswam\ ,  M.l).,  a  legeiularv 
an  eve  surgeon,  now  in  his  KO's 
matle  it  his  lite  work  to  wipe  (Jut  k 
ness  on  tke  |)lanet;  (iailagker's  eh. 
H'ives  us  a  feel  lor  kis  metkock 
insigkt  into  wkat  makes  him  tick,  l  i 
we  spend  time  with  Huston  Sn 
America's  pioneering  scholar  of  con 
ative  religion. 

Wkat  are  tke  unitving  tkreai 
tkese  interviews  with  spiritual  gerjiS: 
(iailagher  writes  of  three  elements:  'I' 
ness,  or  intense  awareness  of  trans 
tient  realit)';  gootlness,  or  compassio 
otkers;  and  charisma,  or  the  abiln 
inspire  othci's.  These  geniuses  k 
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ved  the  .\l\stcr\  to  come  close  nnd, 
le  process,  ha\e  hecoiiie  ini/.ed," 
ie  a  word  coined  l)y  the  e;irly  (-hris- 
theologians  ot  the  l';ist  referring  to 
jffects  of  gnice.  I  was  impresseil  1)\ 
fact  thiit  all  these  relitiious  geniuses 
loped  in  a  strong  religious  tradition 
mmunity;  they  are  iiist  the  opposite 
tie  caricature  ot  the  i-eligious  genius 
ae  who  is  "alone  with  the  Alone." 
md,  thev  ilhistraie  a  truth  that  is 
1  lost  in  our  poslniodei'n  age,  name- 
at  the  rehgious  (juest  has  to  do  with 
•eal  world,  not  with  a  chimera  or  an 
te.  Third,  all  ot  them  re\eal  the 
)sitcness  ot  a  remark  hy  Huston 
h:  "...religion  isn't  onl\'  'the  search 
the  real'  hut  also  'the  ettort  to 
oximate  one's  lite  to  it.  Religious 
xience  that  doesn't  increase  your 
■lift  passion  for  others  is  an  illusion.'" 
1,  in  other  words,  is  a  verb,  not  a 
i;  it  leads  to  a  wa\-  ot  lite.  f  inalK, 
t  comes  through  in  each  of  these 
ans  is  a  penading  joy  that  remains 
)ite  of,  or  perhajis  because  of,  their 
ersion  in  the  harsh  realities  of  this 
d.  Perhaps  they  mirror  Ciod's  joy 
perdures  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
od's  creation. 

Phis  is  an  important  book  tor  our 
an  age  in  which  religious  fault  lines 
1  to  imperil  workl  peace,  yet  where 
ion  ma\-  point  the  way  forward.  It 
v's  that  spiritual  hunger  transcentis 
ires  and  religious  traditions  and  will 
readers  to  look  tor  the  common 
Jid  that  underlies  all  spiritual  seek- 
namely  the  hunger  tor  the  Mysten' 
>hristians  call  ( iod. 

William  A.  Barry 
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10  Count  as  Persons? 

lan  Identity  and  the  Ethics  of 


ng 

)hn  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 

leto'uii  Ui/ir.  I'lvss.  2-Hlp  $24.'J)  (piipcrbiiik 
ml).  ISI]\:  ()S:S4llsn 


iniiiinit)': .  /  Morid  I  l/yttiiy  af  rhc  Tirci/t/- 
Zeiitnry,  Jonathan  Cilov  er  matle  his 
ral  history"  above  all  an  account  of 
A'ars,  internation.il  ami  ci\il,  in  which 
lan  beings  killeil  one  another 
ughout  the  century.  The  book  made 


lor  interesting,  appalling  and  enlighteniiig 
reading.  ^  et,  in  review  ing  it  lor  America 
(l/S/Oi),  I  l.inicnted  that  the  |-)hil()sopher 
(ilo\er  |)ro\ided  no  moial  theory  or 
\  ision  lor  appi'aising  the  terrible  e\ents  ot 
his  nairaii\e  ,ind  the  strategies  tor  avoid- 
mt;  such  c\enis.  I''\en  more,  he  despaired 
ot  achicMiig  an\  o\ er.irching  theory  or 
vision.  l.uckiK  tor  me,  and  perha|is  tor  all 
ot  us,  John  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  has  done 
much  to  till  this  gap  in  his  excellent  book 
W  'bii  (  jiiinl  lis  I'cisoiis^  I  Ilium II  Identity  iiiid 
the  ['.tbhs  iij  Killing. 

In  his  introduction,  Kavanaugh  (a 
[irotessor  ot  ])hiloso[ih\'  and  theology  at 
St.  Louis  L'niv  ersin  )  summari/.es  the  pur- 
pose of  his  book  w  ith  one  long  infinitive 
phrase:  "to  tormulate  a  view  ot  the  hmnan 
person  that  embraces  our  animal  exis- 
tence as  w  ell  as  our  personal  endowments; 
establish  a  theory'  ot  intrinsic  value,  not 
onlv  of  even'  species,  but  iireeniinenth'  of 
the  |iersonali/eil  human  species;  integrate 
an  objective  ethical  sy  stem  with  our  iden- 
tity as  ethical  animals;  and  defend  the 
extremelv  controversial  position  that 
intentionally  killing  a  humaii  person  is 
never  ethically  permissible."  The  moral 
conclusion  in  the  last  part  of  the  phrase  is 
radically  pro-life.  More  than  controver- 
sial, it  is  also  demanding  ot  heroic 
restraint  both  personally  ami  politically.  I 
want  to  return  to  this  conclusion,  but  I 
am  most  interested  in  the  first  tour  sub- 
phrases  since  thev  provide  its  philosophi- 
cal support,  s<jniething  of  interest  perhaj^s 
mainlv  to  the  philosophers  among  us,  but 
ot  great  im|')ortance  nonetheless. 

In  a  |')ro-lite  sermon  at  Mass  years 
ago.  my  then  j-jastor  stated  that  we 
Roman  C^atholics  opposed  abortion  and 
other  attacks  on  innocent  lite  because 
we  hold  b\'  taith  to  the  immortalit)'  ot 
the  Iniman  soid.  Kavanaugh's  apjiroach 
is  alniost  the  iliametrical  opposite  ot  mv 
[lastor's.  In  \\  hn  doitiit  iis  Persons':'  he 
v\orks  rationalK  and  methodicall)  from 
our  common  human  experience  ami 
particularly  trom  our  ex|ienence  as 
organisms,  as  animals.  W  e  human 
beings  are  integral  parts  ot  the  physical 
world,  animals  who  are  born,  live  pre- 
cariously and  eventuallv  die.  but  we  are 
also  thinking,  speaking,  retlecting, 
deciding  animals,  one  great  part  ot 
v\hose  thinking,  sjieaking,  retlecting  and 
ileciding  is  about  good  and  bail,  right 
and  wrong.  W'e  ai"e  tlnis  inescapably 


animals  engaged  in  an  ethical,  or  moral, 
enterprise.  That  ethical  enterprise  per- 
meates the  social  and  cultural  world 
torniing  and  tormed  by  our  lite  ot  the 
mind.  W'e  call  the  .inimais  engagetl  in 
this  enterpi'ise  persmis. 

1  laving  come  this  tar,  Kavanaugh 
could  have  turneil  towartl  any  one  of  a 
multitiule  of  ethical  ijuestions,  but  the 
question  that  concerns  him  in  this  book  is 
precisely  that  ot  killing  persons,  thinking 
and  eleciiling  animals,  just  as  he  got  his 
purchase  on  the  subjective  sitle  ot  ethics 
by  a  consideration  ot  organic  jiersonhood, 
he  gains  entree  to  the  objective  side 
through  a  similar  consideration.  Retlec- 
tion  on  our  liv  es  as  [lersoiis  and  w  ith  per- 
s(jns  reveals  in  human  life  a  value  that  we 
do  not  simply  posit,  but  that  commands 
our  attention  am!  respect.  This  life  has 
such  value  that  we  must  never  intention- 
ally take  it,  that  is,  that  we  must  never 
intentionallv  kill  human  beings.  Since  he 
sees  human  i)eings  as  a  kind  ot  animal, 
Kavanaugh  takes  it  that  we  must  v  alue 
these  animals  throughout  their  careers, 
from  their  beginnings  in  conception  as 
animals  until  their  deaths.  Thus  we  must 
not  kill  intenti(jnally  in  war  or  in  selt- 
defense,  through  abortion,  through 
euthanasia  or  through  the  death  penaltv'. 
Thus  shall  we  live  as  ethical  animals  and 
value  one  anf)ther  as  persons. 

Kavanaugh  discusses  thoughtfully  and 
honestly  the  conundrums  posed  by  his 
radical  position.  He  allows  that  we  may 
take  all  possible  means  ot  selt-defense 
short  ot  intentionally  killing  another.  1  Ie 
acknowledges  that  there  are  ambiguities 
about  the  lieginning  as  well  as  the  end  ot 
human  lite.  He  points  out,  tor  exaniple, 
that  pro-lite  iieojile  might  gain  j-jolitically 
and  socially  by  admitting  the  areas  ot 
ambiguity'  and  working  for  the  liniitation 
ot  abortion  within  the  areas  ol  greater 
clarity.  But  he  also  makes  clear  how  coun- 
terintuitive the  ilenial  ot  Inmian  lite  is 
after  the  first  two  weeks,  and  how  inde- 
tensible  the  present  situation  is  v\ith 
respect  to  abortion.  /I (j)iint  iis  Persmis':' 
would  make  good  reading  material  tor  all 
of  us  in  those  disputes. 

The  conunilrums  that  I  woukl  have 
liked  Kavanaugh  to  acUlress  nK)re  thor- 
oughly are  those  concerning  national 
defense  and  war-making.  1  began  reatling 
the  book  a  bit  before  Sept.  1 1,  and  1  fin- 
ishetl  it  well  into  the  cam|)aign  in 
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Afgh;inistan.  The  pr()l)lcms  ot  conduct- 
ing an  ethical  national  defense  in  the 
real  worKl  where  other  jieople  want  to 
kill  us,  our  friends  and  kin,  our  tellow 
citizens,  were  ver\'  much  on  my  mind  as 
I  read.  (ForrunateK ,  Kaxanaugh  has  had 
a  chance  to  confront  some  ot  these  proh- 
lems  in  his  America  columns  over  the 
past  tew  months.) 

The  last  chai^ter  ot  the  hook  con- 
cerns "re\iving  personal  lite"  and  "recov- 
ering moral  consciousness."  Kavanatigh 
stresses  the  need  for  personal  solitude, 
personal  relationshijis,  tor  accepting  and 
re\ealing  \iilneral)ilir\ .  I  liked  this  sec- 
tion, hut  1  thought  he  needed  to  tleal 
with  our  in\()l\ement  in  the  larger  social 
and  political  work!  as  well,  .\gain,  he  has 
his  chance  to  make  up  tor  this  disap- 
pointment in  another  hook  or  in  his 
columns.  I'inalK  ,  the  use  ot  enilnotes  to 
sur\e\'  scliolai'K  literattire  and  to  tlehate 
with  other  authors  was  a  good  mo\e. 
This  strategy  made  the  hodv  ot  the  text 
read  more  smoothK,  and  thi'ough  the 
endnotes  1  got  a  great  Ijihliography  and 
nian\'  valuahle  insights  into  the  relexant 
literature.  Michael  Kerlin 
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Education 

DOCTOR  OF  IVIINISTRY,  o  mccntnition  m  thc(]- 
Inj^cil  rctlcclKiii  .IS  rr;insl(  irni.un  L-.  Si\  i|u.irtLTs 
ot  I  iiL-sil.u  course  wnvl.  plus  thesis  |ir()|ect. 
.Accredited.  ISenin  .Septenilier  2(102.  L'ni\ersit\ 
1)1  St.  .\l.ir\  (it  the  I „ike/.\liin(lelein  Semm.iry, 
UMM)  t  .  M.iple,  .Munaelein.  11.  Ci(H)6(l.  Cont.ict 
,\l;iry  P.erti-.im:  (S47)  'r()-4X(l4; 
niliertr.ini'd'iisnil.eilii;  W  eli  site:  \\  \\  w  .usml.edu. 

Institutes 

THE  39TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED 
SCRIPTURE,  June  r-21,  2002.  Leclureis  .md 
then-  lectiiies:  Piiil.  I  l,ii  i\  ]'.  X.isuli  -  "  1  he 
I's.ilnis:  I'dcirv.  Pr.uet,  .ind  Scnptuie";  I'idt. 
Immiicis  S.  \l(il(iiie\,  S.D.I!.  -  "  I  he  l  nurth 
(iiis|K-l:  \  SuiiinKins  to  lleliet  Without  See- 
ipl;",  Prof.  Mill)  C.  .Mitchell  -  "  The  Letter  to 
the  ( j)lossi;ins:  Posl-P.iiiline  .M.itters."  tor 
intorm.itioii:  School  tot  Summer  .mil  (ioiitinii- 
ing  |-.(lut:ltion,  (  ieol"iieto\Mi  L  lil\ei'sit\,  \\ .ish- 
inijtoii,  DC  200^7-1010;  Ph:  (202)  f.s:-.S71';; 
e-mnil;  ssscespeci.i  I  protirnms(a!tjeoi  L;et(  lU  n.e<lii. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE:  26-hme  6, 
2002;  .1  P1I,(.KL\1  \(d  in  the  footsteps  ot  St. 
P.iul  .111(1  the  pilgrim  church.  1  hom.is  t  . 
Cdaike,  S.j.,  C.ithenne  ,\lclnt\re.  R.|..\l.. 
X'orene  Cost.i,  K.P.M.  DaiK  Mass,  miornial 
presentations  on  Paul  and  earU  church,  1  lat;ia 
Sophia,  the  lilue  ,\losipie,  (iorinth,  (oeek 


cruise  and  much  more.  Call,  w  rite,  ta.\  or  send 
c-mail  tor  .i  descriptive  lliet:  ISethain  Retreat 
House.  202  County  Route  H)\  P.O.  ISox  I00.\ 
llmhl.md  .Mills,  lO'^.^O;  Ph:  (S4^)  ''2S- 

221  V  i  a\:  (S4.M  ''2S-'M.i7;  e-mail:  the\enet@ 
h'onriernel.net. 

Positions 

CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER— S  T  JOSI  PI  I 
OF  '11  li-'.  PINTS,  riiis  posirion  reports  to  the 
liresiiletit  and  C.I'.( ).  of  St.  Joseph  ot  the  Pines 
Inc.  1  he  I  Ileum  1  lent  will  lie  respi  iiisilile  t(  ir  pn  i- 
\  iiliiii;  mission  and  \  .ilues-haseil  leadership, 
direction  .iiid  support  to  all  loiiL;-term  care  and 
iiulepeiident  li\  iiiy  opei  aliHL;  units  ot  St.  Joseph 
ol  the  Pines  Inc.  The  (',.().().  \v(irks  closely 
with  the  president  and  (  !.l'.( ).  in  order  to  opti- 
nii/e  operational  etlecti\ eiiess  and  strategic 
position.  I  he  candiil.ite  should  ha\e  .i  m.ister's 
dep'ee,  preterahK  iii  Inismess  a(.lininisti.iti(iii  or 
health  atlministratioii.  ,\  ininiimim  of  ti\e  \ears' 
experience  in  .i  leadership  role  is  essential.  Suli- 
niit  resume  to:  Director  ol  llumaii  Resources, 
St.  Joseph  ol  the  Pines,  .s')0  (leiitr.il  Drue, 
Southern  Pines,  \(;  2S  iX7. 
DENVER  CATHOLIC  BIBLICAL  SCHOOL,  an 
mtensne  proijram  ot  .ulult  liililical  education, 
offers  wn  |iositions:  DIRI'.C  1  OR,  uitli  admin- 
istrative resp(Misil)ilir\  tor  staff  ot  si\,  .'lOO  stu- 
tlents.  Includes  some  teaching.  Rciiuires  .M.  \., 
adiiiinistratn e  experience  in  adult  education, 
strong  liilihcal  liackground.  IXSTRLC  1  ( )R, 
tull  time,  rei|uires  teaching  experience,  ,M.  \., 
strong  liihlical  hackgrouiul.  (jmtact:  Sister 


.Macrina  Scott,  .-iO.i -7  1  .i - .i  I  S2 ,  sister,' 
('?arclideii.(  itg. 

SISTERS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLATE  ( I 

tines)  are  looking  for  an  .ASSOCIA  I  E  \  t 
I'lOX  DlRP'ctOR  for  their  vocation  . 
I  he  Associ.ite  Director  is  responsible  tor 
aging  the  vocation  office,  attending  protes 
meediigs,  working  with  the  Pallottine  iiiei 
ship,  planning  proyraiiis,  fostering  and  nun 
vocations  111  neiieral  and  iii  particular  to  tin' 
lottine  Sisters.  Rei|uireiiietits:  bachelor's  il 
(preferably  theologv,  iiiinisny,  conitiiunic, 
or  equivalent),  willingness  to  learn  about  thi 
lomnes  and  their  charisiii,  abilirv  to  help  id 
potential  iiieiiibers  tor  the  Pallottine  tatiulv 
m  to  plan  tinancially,  general  computer  IiIl 
Salarv  negotiable,  beiietits  includeil.  Please 
tact:  Sr.  .Michele  Ruggiero,  St.  Patrick's 
PO  ISox  I  IS,  I  laiTini.ni,  XV  l()''2Ci. 

Retreats 

TWO  SIX-DAY  INTERFAITH  ZEN  RETRE,5 

June  14-20,  2002.  and  Vug. 1  .\  2002,  (prn 
Iv  tor  clerg"\  .iiid  religious)  at  St.  Igiiarius  Rl 
Mouse,  251  Searingtown  Rd.,  Manhasset 
1  10.^0.  (,uided  by  Robert  Kennedy,  SJ., 
.luthor  of /(■//  ,S/i//7/.  (^hnsliiiii  Spirit  and  Zi  /.' 
Ui  (.'/'ri\lii/iiy  riiese  .ire  silent-tlleditarion  lei 
using  /en  methods  ot  practice,  with  2.viiii 
periods  ol  sitting-meditation  and  eight-im 
periods  ol  walking  iiieditalion,  with  breaks  l 
')()  minutes,  d  liere  will  be  lonual  instriicdoiliii 
talks  bv  the  teachers  with  opportuilit)'  tor  prite 
interviews.  IJeginners  welcome. 
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il  Compass 

iks  for  \ our  editorial  "Enron  and 
ality"  (2/1 1).  Teaching  corporate 
ce,  investment  analysis  and  portfolio 
Tuction  and  management  estah- 
i  that  the  nioiiel  of  wealth  m;L\i- 
don  is  vvortliwhile  and  shares  the 
mtes  of  all  economic  models.  It  is  a 
:  engine  tor  discovery,  and  it  is 
•d  because  it  abstracts  from  people  in 
nanistic  sense.  Students  were  often 
nded  of  that  absence  as  emphasis 
)laced  on  their  integrity,  grounded 
rorous  honesty,  not  necessarily  as 
ied  by  due  diligence  or  full  disclo- 

^  taistees  of  a  religious-sponsored 
;ment  plan,  we  were  mindftil  of  two 
rs:  1)  our  independence  of  the  spon- 
ig  corporation  and  2)  the  need  to  be 
tive  to  the  work  of  the  employees 
je  money  was  in  the  plan.  It  would 
been  both  facile  and  deleterious  to 
rate  investment  policies  and  deci- 
i  from  the  hard-earned  money  of  the 
orial  staff,  nurses,  administrators  and 
rs.  It  was  their  dough  over  which  we 
1  fiduciary'  responsibility.  Although  it 
iiot  e.vplicidy  stated,  as  I  look  back  on 
w,  we  saw  1 )  our  fiduciary  responsi- 
ns  grounded  not  just  in  civil  law  but 
larily  in  the  law  of  Christ  and  2)  that 
c  is  noble  because  of  the  nobility  of 
vorker — that  is,  their  work  and  their 


m 


Dinner  is  on  Friday  at  6:30;  the  retreats  end 
lunch  on  Thursday  at  noon.  Each  week  is 
;  a  $50  deposit  is  required  si.x  weeks  in 
ice.  Inquiries  and  reservations:  (212)  831- 
);  or  e-mail:  rGconnell@aoi.com.  Send 
is  (made  out  to  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House) 
[.  O'Connell,  322  East  94th  Street,  New 
:,  NY  10128.  (Other  zen  retreats  at  St. 
dus:  April  5-7  and  Oct.  11-14,  2002.) 

)baticals 

STRY  TO  MINISTERS  SABBATICAL.  Follow 
iun  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body 
spirit.  For  infonnation  write:  M.T.M.  Pro- 
a,  109  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
16-6311.  Ph:  (210)  349-9928;  e-mail: 
©ost.edu;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

:ond  Careers 

3IRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  mmistry?  Religious 
Theology  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spiritual 
atical  (clergy,  religious,  laity)?  (800)  645- 


retirement  plan  were  the  continuation  of 
God's  creation.  Such  was  the  moral  com- 
pass. 

Charles  A.  D'Ambrosio 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Authenticity 

In  his  otherwise  excellent  c(jUnnn, 
I  homas  J.  Mc(]arth\-  (From  This  Clay, 
2/4),  seems  to  have  gotten  it  all  wrong 
when  he  states  that  "being  a  father,  hus- 
band, brother,  friend"  keeps  him  from 
practicing  a  purer  and  more  authentic 
Christian  faith.  The  notion  that  living  a 
life  of  voluntary  poverty  and  being  a 
"radical"  follower  of  Christ  is  somehow 
a  purer  form  of  Christianity  just  isn't  so. 
I  thought  that  approach  had  been  dis- 
credited. 

It  is  precisely  in  our  role  as  fathers, 
husbands,  brothers  and  workers  that  we 
become  more  Christlike  and  act  as  a 
leaven  in  the  world.  We  can  become 
other  Christs,  whatever  our  vocation  in 
this  world. 

Edward  Schaaf.  D.D.S. 

Chicago.  III. 

Food  for  Thouglit 

Of  course  Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J.,  is  enti- 
ded  to  his  opinions,  and  I  found  his 
review,  "Fellowship  of  the  Wrong" 
(2/11)  provocative  if  onI\'  because  it  dis- 
sents from  the  hyperbolic  praise  lavished 
on  the  movie  by  critics  and  viewers  alike. 
However,  here  are  a  few  random  obser- 
vations from  what  I  hope  is  a  neutral 
position,  without  such  preconceptions  as 
Blake's  characterization  of  mid-century 
Anglo-Catholics  as  a  "dyspeptic  lot."  A 
bit  of  cultural  bias,  perhaps?  Fine. 

Certainly  the  film  was  concerned 
with  action  rather  than  plot,  and  I  for 
one  closed  my  eyes  tighdy  several  times 
rather  than  be  forced  to  endure  the  goiy 
violence.  Sadly,  the  "mission"  to  which 
the  fellowship  is  committed  is  lost  in  an 
overwhelming  display  of  special  effects. 
Tolkien  uTote  for  our  imaginations, 
aUowing  us  to  create  an  inner  reality.  As 
Blake  noted,  filmmakers  have  no  choice 
but  to  construct  a  world  that  will  engage 
our  senses,  if  not  always  our  intelligence. 
In  the  process,  I  do  agi'ee,  much  was  con- 
fusing in  the  film,  although  I  did  find  the 


characters  appealing  despite  a  predictable 
lack  of  depdi.  I  did  care  what  happened 
to  diem. 

So  how  would  we  measure  "success" 
from  a  detached  perspective?  For  those 
who  have  never  read  Thi'  Lord  of  the 
Rings,  I  suppose  the  film  is  a  man'el  of 
technological  achievement,  and  that 
might  be  enough  to  satisfy  entertainment 
seekers.  But  the  interesting  thing  to  me  is 
how  the  movie  seems  to  resonate  scjme- 
how  on  a  deeper  level,  encouraging  sev- 
eral people  I  know  to  tackle  the  trilogy  in 
print,  and  others  to  reread  the  work  after 
decades  when  it  was  no  longer  fashion- 
able. This  "special  effect"  owes  nothing 
to  the  genius  of  the  filmmakers. 

Ala\'  I  suggest  that  The  Lord  of  the 
Rings  has  a  message  for  us  now  desi")ite 
Tolkien's  disclaimer  that  he  wrote  it  for 
pleasure  and  not  as  an  allegor)'  illustrat- 
ing the  cosmic  struggle?  Yet  in  the  con- 
flict between  good  and  evil,  the  impor- 
tance of  each  individual  choice,  the  uses 
(and  abuses)  of  power,  the  victory  of  the 
humble  and  weak  over  the  strong  and 
proud,  fidelit}'  to  the  truth  and  the  will- 
ingness to  die  for  it  to  the  point  of  ulti- 
mate sacrifice,  trusting  "all  will  be  well," 
as  Julian  of  Nomich  says — the  work 
speaks  to  (jur  condition  now  as  never 
before,  whether  or  not  we  believe  the 
original  had  a  deliberate  Christian  intent. 
I  am  sure  the  debate  will  continue  about 
the  merits  of  the  film,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  be  judged  according  to  the  usual 
lowest  common  denominator  standard  of 
Hollywood  [productions — bo.\  office 
appeal  and  superficial  "importance." 
That  is  out  of  our  control.  But  I  may 
hope  that  others  will  be  inspired  to  read 
the  book.  Good  storytelling  has  for  ages 
touched  the  spirit  in  ways  beyond  senno- 
nizing  facts  and  arid  argument. 

WTien  Frodo  indignandy  e.xclaims 
diat  the  evil  gcjilum,  who  causes  so  much 
havoc  and  suffering,  deserves  death, 
Gandalf  replies:  "Deserves  death?  I  dare- 
say he  does.  Many  that  live  deserve 
death,  and  also  some  die  that  deserve  life. 
Can  you  give  that  to  them?  Then  be  not 
too  eager  to  deal  out  death  in  the  name 
of  justice.  Even  the  wise  cannot  see  all 
ends." 
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A  SiMMHR  TRAOmON 

June  17- July  26,  2002 

Introduction  to  Christian  Tradition 

fun.  1 7 -Jul. 26-]olm  Bnrkharii OFM 
Mar)'  and  Saints 

J/oi.  J  7 -Jul.  5 'Maxwell  E.  ]ohiisoii 
Rites  of  Reconciliation 

Jnn.1 7-28']oseph  .1.  hcjpa'::;^a 
Rites  of  Christian  Marriage 

]nl.1  -5-Thomcis  Fisch 
Tlieolog)'  of  Worship  and  Sacraments 

]iil.S-26'Theresa  F.  Koernke.IHAl 
PsaLmody/Hymnody 

]iin.l7-]ul.5'Mark  RJioads 
Advanced  Choral  Conducting 

Jul  8 -26 'Leo  Nestor 
Liturgical  Music  Composition 

]ul8-l9'Kjchard  Proulx 
Pentateuch 

]un.  n-]ul.5'Ddle  Faunderville.OSB 
Gospel  of  Mark 

]ul.8-26'Richard  Dillon 
Drama  of  Revelation 

]ul.1  -5'Stephen  Smalley 
Ecclesiology 

]un.17-]iil.26'ChristoplH'r  Rj/ddy 
God  and  Evil 

]un.l7-]ul26'Muhciel  I  'erlin 
Mamige  and  Family  in  Clinstian  Life 

/////.  1 7-Jul26'Dai.'ld  Cloutier 
L^ctionary-Based  Liairgical  Preaching 

Jul.  1 7 -2 8 'Fred  &  Patricia  Banmer 
History  of  SpirituaUt)'  I 

]nn.  /  7 -]u 1 26 'Kan da II  Morns 
Monastic  Formation 

J//n.l7-Jul5'Luke  Dysiiiger,OSB 
Monasuc  Ways  of  Prayer 

///«.  24-28'Columha  Stewart, OSB 

INFORMATION 

Box  7288,  CoUegeville  MN  56321 
1 -800-36 1 -83 1 8;  320-363-2 1 02 
mbanken@csbs)u.edu 
www.csbsju.edu/ sot 


Food  tor  thought  today? 

Phyllis  L.  Town  ley 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Heroic  Themes 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  literature  that 
enlarges  upon  the  heroic  themes  in  The 
Lord  of  the  Rii/gs  (so  much  so  that  Joseph 
Campbell's  Heroic  Journey  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  guideline  lor  writers  today)-  Sept. 
1 1  brought  home  that  w  e  are  li\'ing  in  an 
age,  like  any  age,  when  answ  ering  a  call  to 
heroism  is  Natal.  To  say,  as  Richanl  A. 
Blake,  S.J.,  did  (2/1 1  ),'that  j.  R.  R.  Tolkien 
and  C.  S.  Lewis  (and  the  movie  makers,  b\' 
extension)  were  "so  dissatisfied  with  their 
contemporan'  world  that  they  preferred  to 
create  alternate  universes  populated  widi 
creatures  more  to  their  liking  than  real 
people"  misses  die  point. 

In  \955, 1  was  a  12-vear-()ld  livdng  in 
Tar7,ana,  Calif.  I  reatl  w  ith  delight  The  Fel- 
loivship  of  the  Ring  and  was  so  mo\ed  by  it 
that  1  w  rote  to  Professor  Tolkien.  1 
descrilied  the  book  as  showing  "another 
world  Init  yet  our  own."  I  feel  that  this  still 
holds  noie. 

Julia  Dugger 
Randolph.  N.J. 

Scholarly  History 

\\  ami  thanks  tor  W  illiani  .\.  Donohue's 
excellent  account  ot  "1  he  l  en  Worst 
Anri-(-atholic  Atrocities  of  2001,"  and  for 
Jose  Siinche/.'s  article,  "  i  he  Search  tor  the 
Flistorical  Pius"  (2/18).  It  badl\-  needed 
saying  that  most  ot  what  is  v\'ritten  on  Pius 
XII  and  the  Holocaust  is  driven  by  polities, 
not  by  any  interest  in  scholarly  history. 
Sanchez  is  over-generous,  however,  in 
contending  that  "the  controv  ersy  died 
down  as  scholars  went  through  the  Vatican 
[wartime]  tlocuments"  published  in  1 1  vol- 
umes between  1^65  anti  F^Sl.  Laifortu- 
natelv,  manv  who  wrote  thereafter 
remained  ignorant  ot  the  contents  ot  those 
v  olumes,  or  even  ot  their  existence.  It  was 
ignorance  of  this  historical  record,  more 
than  any  other  factor,  that  motivated  the 
appointinent  of  the  Jewish-Catholic  study 
group  charged  with  reviewing  these  vol- 
umes, v\  hich  broke  up  in  acrimonv  last 
year. 


.Moreover,  many  critics  of  Pius  X . 
most  notably  Daniel  Goldhagen  in  h 
New  Republic  polemic  (called  "a  hate 
crime"  by  the  normally  irenic  veterar- 
Catholic-Jewish  dialog.  Dr.  Eugene  i ,: 
er),  are  guiltv'  of  far  worse  than  "rippi: 
papal  statements  out  of  context,"  as 
Sanchez  justly  charges.  A  detailed  ret 
tion  of  (joldhagen's  broadside,  now  i 
preparation,  will  show  that  like  John  ' 
well  betore  him,  he  repeatedly  falsifie: 
historical  record  at  crucial  points. 

G(jldhagen's  outpouring  of  bigot 
merits  prominent  mention  by  Williai  A 
Donohue  when,  a  year  hence,  he  desi 
"  The  Fen  \^V)rst  Anti-C>atholic  Atro' 
of  2002." 

(Rev.)  John  Jay  h 
St.  Loui 

Credibility 

\Our  excellent  editorial  on  sex  al)use 
(2/18)  correctly  states  that  guideline^  t 
not  enough.  There  is  no  justification 
the  hierarchy  to  determine  if  allegati 
are  "supported  by  sufficient  evidenci. 
Sex  abuse  is  a  crime.  Only  civil  auth(  ti 
should  determine  sufficiency  and  pn 
cute  or  absolve  where  appropriate,  i . 
have  the  responsibilitv',  experience  ai 
knowledge  to  handle  allegations  of  c  i 
nal  activities. 

It  a  complainant  approaches  a  ch  - 
authoritv',  he/she  should  be  told  that 
church  cannot/will  not  investigate.  1 . 
complainant  should  be  given  a  form  :jt- 
ing  this  and  providing  the  address  ofie 
local  civil  authority.  It  might  also  reqn 
a  signed  acknowledgment  of  receipt  ■ 
the  form.  (Church  employee  handboi  ■ 
should  tell  em|iloyees  v\  ith  suspicion^ 
others  to  report  them  direcdy  to  the 
authorities  without  fear  of  recrimin.ii 
Interim  action  regarding  the  alleged 
offender's  status  can  be  handled  as  th 
church  authorities  choose.  This  proc- 
would  relieve  the  hierarchy  of  a  respi 
l)ilir\'  it  clearly  should  not  have.  Ovei 
time,  it  would  reassure  the  public  tha 
there  are  no  coverups  and  perhaps  re 
credibilit}'. 

Eugent 
Overland  Park. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  artic 
America  s  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publ 
in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  iiu 
the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Atne^' 
editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  bed'' 
ed  for  length  and  clarity. 
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— ^  IlK  I  FASr  OK  Tabernacles 
(Sukkotli)  was  one  of  the  great 
celebrations  ot  the  Jewish  litur- 
L  gical  calendar  at  the  time  ot 
as  it  is  today.  It  was  celebrated  as  an 
an  harvest  festival,  and  people  built 
booths  or  tents  that  recalled  the  wa\ 
had  dwelt  during  their  wilderness 
erings  and  their  arrival  in  the  land 
ng  with  milk  and  honey-  The  days 
lights  were  filled  with  singing  and 
ng  and  ceremonies  in  which  priests 
'A  water  from  the  pool  of  Siloam  to 
in  the  temple  (perhaps  as  sacrifices 
le  coming  rainv  season).  It  was  also  a 
□f  lights,  as  four  great  menorahs  were 
)  in  the  temple,  so  that  "there  was  not 
irtyard  in  Jerusalem  that  did  not 
:t  the  light  of  the  House  of  Water 
■ing"  (Mishnah). 

sus'  arrival  in  Jerusalem  to  celebrate 
east  is  narrated  earlier  in  the  (iospel 

he  remains  there  through  the  feast  of 
)edication  (I  lanukkah,  Jn.  10:21). 
ughout,  Jesus  engages  in  long  debates 
t  his  identity  and  relation  to  the 
ic  Law.  Today's  Gospel  is  a  namitive 
nentary  on  Jesus'  earlier  claims  that 
the  life-giving  water  (7:35-38)  and  the 

of  the  world  (8:12,  see  9:5).  Jesus 
irs  only  briefly  at  the  beginning  and 
)f  the  narrative,  while  the  healing  of 
'lind  beggar  is  told  very  concisely  so 
'the  works  of  Cod  might  be  maile  \'is- 
hrough  him."  The  real  drama  in  the 

flows  from  the  interaction  between 
lind  man  and  his  accusers  while  Jesus 
ent. 

dter  washing  in  the  pool  of  Siloam 
lame  is  interpreted  "one  sent,"  that  is, 
himself),  the  man  returns  "seeing," 
s  greeted  by  neighbors  who  cannot 
ve  that  he  was  the  one  born  blind, 
cally,  using  one  of  Jesus'  favorite  self- 
nations,  he  replies,  "I  am  he."  .Asked 
this  happened,  he  simply  repeats  what 
man  lesus"  told  him  to  do.  Hauled 


ne.xt  before  the  Pharisees,  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Sabbatli  healing,  he  again 
repeats  his  account  of  what  Jesus  did.  This 
precipitates  a  dispute  among  the  Pharisees 
as  to  whetlier  Jesus  is  "fi'om  Ciod"  (a  dieme 
that  permeates  John  7-10).  WTien  asked 
his  view,  the  man  says,  "He  is  a  prophet." 

The  Jewish  leaders  then  summon  the 
man's  parents,  who  want  nothing  to  do 
with  explaining  the  healing,  since  "he  is  of 
age,  he  can  speak  for  himself."  Summoned 
again  before  die  leaders,  the  man  is  imme- 
diately c(jnfronted  with  the  charge  that 
Jesus  is  a  sinner.  The  beggar's  courage 
increases  as  he  becomes  a  witness  not  only 
to  what  Jesus  did  but  to  who  Jesus  is;  and 
he  taunts  his  accusers,  asking  if  they  want 
to  become  Jesus'  disciples.  Ultimately  dien 
he  recalls  the  earlier  question  and  says,  "If 
this  man  were  not  from  God,  he  could  do 
nothing."  In  anger  they  say  he  was  bom  in 
utter  sin,  and  the\'  expel  him  from  the  syn- 
agogue. 

Abandoned  by  his  neighbors,  rejected 
by  his  parents  and  expelled  from  the  syna- 
gogue, the  man  is  "found"  by  Jesus,  who 
asks,  "Do  you  believe  in  the  Son  of  Man?" 
When  he  asks  who  is  the  Son  of  Alan, 
Jesus  says,  "You  have  seen  him" — a  v\'ord- 
play  on  sight  that  suggests  die  real  vision 
given  to  the  man  is  that  of  faith.  Then  the 
man  replies,  "Lord,  I  believe."  The  narra- 
tive concludes  with  the  enigmatic  state- 
ment of  Jesus,  "For  judgment  I  came  into 
the  world,  that  those  who  do  not  see  may 
see  and  that  those  who  see  may  become 
blind."  I  be  narrative  is  ultimately  not  sim- 
ply about  a  contrast  between  people  who 
are  blind  and  diose  who  see,  but  between 
those  who  know  they  are  blind  and  those 
who  claim  to  see. 

This  story  provides  rich  fare  for 
Lenten  reflection.  LIsed  in  the  second  of 
the  scrutin)'  rites  (prayers  for  cleansing  and 
illumination  of  baptismal  candidates),  the 
motif  of  washing  leading  to  sight  antici- 
pates baptism  at  the  Easter  xagil.  The  blind 


man's  brash  fitlelit)-  during  Jesus'  absence 
offers  John's  persecuted  community  a 
model  of  courageous  witness.  T  hrough 
opposition  and  persecution  the  blinil  man 
moves  from  a  confession  of  "the  man 
Jesus,"  to  "prophet,"  to  "one  from  Ciod" 
and  finally  to  a  confession  of  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  Man  and  Lord. 

Christians  today  who  have  been 
"enlightened"  through  baptism  are  com- 
missioned to  confess  and  witness  to  their 
faith,  when  Jesus  seems  absent  from  their 
lives.  Imitating  the  journey  of  the  man 
toward  greater  insight  about  Jesus,  (Chris- 
tians progress  to  an  inner  enlightenment 
so  diey  can  ultimately  confess  the  cnicified 
one  as  the  Son  of  Man,  who,  when  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  things  to  hiinself.  Lest  die 
Jewish  leaders  be  too  harshly  blamed. 
Christians  today  must  ask  about  their  own 
blindness.  Recent  church  statements  have 
rejected  the  use  of  \nolence  in  the  name  of 
God,  condemned  racism  and  preached  tol- 
erance for  other  religions.  Yet  histon-  is 
replete  with  church-sanctioned  violence, 
racial  prejudice  and  religious  intolerance. 
With  what  blindness  will  future  genera- 
tions call  us  to  account?  How  can  the  heal- 
ing power  of  Jesus  lead  us  to  tnie  \ision? 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  using  the  opening  prayer  of 
Mass,  "May  our  faith,  hope  and  chan- 
ty turn  hatred  to  love,  conflict  to 
peace,  death  to  eternal  life." 

•  Scrutinize  areas  of  contemporary 
blindness  and  ask  God  for  true  light. 

•  Pray  about  ways  you  might  bring  a 
healing  touch  to  visually  impaired  peo- 
ple. 
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U.S.  Catholic  China  Bureau 

19^*^  National  Catholic  China  Conference 

co-sponsored  by  Ricci  Institute  of  Chinese-  Western  Cultural  History  at  U5F 
Mission  Office  of  the  Chicago  Archdiocese 

Divine  Word  International  Conference  Center,  Techny/No.  Chicago,  IL 

Apr//  12-14,  2002 

Spiritual  Growth  and  Social  Change  in  China 

China  today  is  undergoing  a  significant  socio-economic  and  political  change, 

and  emerging  as  a  major  player  in  the  world  community  of  nations. 
The  Conference  will  reflect  upon  the  impact  this  radical  transition  and  transformation  is  t. 
on  the  Chinese  people,  religious  believers  and  Christians  in  particular 
Not  only  are  they  challenged  in  their  faith  formation  and  growth; 
they  are  also  urgently  called  to  respond  in  service  to  society, 
and  with  an  effective  Gospel  witness 

Program  Highlights:  Keynote  Papers,  Panel,  Workshops,  Focused  Discussion  Groups 
Liturgy  and  Prayer,  Resources  Exhibit,  and  Chinese  Cultural  Evening. 


Resource  Team: 

Most  Rev.  John  TONG  Han  -  Hong  Kong  Diocese/Holy  Spirit  Study  Centre 
Rev.  Robert  J.  Schreiter,  C.PP.S.  -  Chicago  Theological  Union 
Rev.  Willi  Mueller,  SVD  -  China  Zentrum,  St.  Augustin,  Germany 
Panel  of  young  leaders  from  the  Catholic  Church  In  China 

Registration  begins  at  2:00 p.m.  on  Friday,  Opening  session:  4:00 p.m. 
Closing  Sunday  noon  with  Eucharistic  Liturgy:  Most  Rev.  Gerald  F.  Kicanas,  celebrant  and  homilist 


All-inclusive  Cost:  (Twtion/Lodgings/Meals) 
(includes  non-refundable  registration  fee  of  $25  00) 


Before  March  1st  $300  dbl.  occ. 
After  March  $350  dbl.  occ. 

Single  supplement  (limited)    $  40 


Contact: 


US  Catholic  China  Bureau 

Seton  Hall  University 

South  Orange,  NJ  07079 

E-mail:  chinaburfojslni.edii 

Tel:  973-763-1131    Fax:  973-763-1543 
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A  Jesuit  m<ffl3 


Of  Many  Things 


Y<  U    \1  X'l  1 1  W  I-  M  UK  II)  in  ;l 
recent  issue  ot  America 
(2/25)  ;i  listing  of  retreat 
houses  around  the  countrv, 
sponsored  li\  lioth  Jesuits  and  others. 
(  The  list  will  he  kept  up  to  date  on 
America's  W'eh  site:  ww  w  .aniericani- 
aga/ine. org.)  Jesuits  generally  make  an 
annual  retreat  ot  six  to  eight  da\'s,  and 
while  the  specific  piupose  may  \aiy 
from  \ear  to  \ear,  it  ordinarih'  involves 
an  effort  to  deepen  one  s  relationshi|i 
witii  (iod  through  reflection  and 
jirayer  in  quiet  surroumlings. 

The  surroundings,  as  well  as  the 
kinds  ot  retreats,  can  vai"\'  wideh  . 
Some  indeed  are  made  at  retreat  hous- 
es, hut  e\  en  a  simple  room  in  a  Jesuit 
residence  or  some  other  ei]ui\alent 
setting  can  lie  suitahle.  in  earlier  times, 
the  normal  format  was  the  preached 
retreat,  with  conterences  (talks)  on 
spiritual  themes  given  tiaily  iiy  the 
retreat  director.  After  the  Second  V'at- 
ic.in  (.ouncil,  main  hegan  to  prefer 
one-on-one  directeil  retreats.  In  these, 
the  retreatant  meets  w  ith  a  directc^r 
each  da\'  to  tliscuss  how  the  pra\  er  has 
heen  going. 

Some,  though,  prefer  to  make 
annual  retreats  on  their  own,  with  per- 
haps onl\  a  iJihIe  ami  the  text  of  the 
Spirit  Hill  liven  iscs  for  guides.  I  his  is 
w  hat  i  did  two  \  ears  ago,  w  hen  I  took 
a  hus  to  the  Jesuit  (Center  for  Spiritual 
(irowth  in  W'ernersville,  i-*a. — one  of 
the  retreat  houses  inckKled  in  Ameri- 
ca's list.  At  the  time  1  joined  the 
Jesuits,  \\'erners\  ille  w.is  the  site  ot 
the  Jesuit  iioMlKite — a  huge  l'''2()'s 
hrick  huilding  w  ith  a  cloister  walk  on 
either  side.  Because  the  retreat  marked 
my  hrsl  extended  \  isit  there  in  a  long 
while,  ,1  stream  of  no\  itiate  memories 
hecame  a  part  of  those  summer  da\s. 

Entering  a  ])articular  room,  tor 
example,  i  could  recall  conxersations 
that  had  taken  place  there  decades  ear- 
lier. ( )ne  memory  concerned  an  infor- 
mal gathering  ot  nov  ices  in  a  recre- 
ation room.  A  visiting  Jesuit 
theologian  from  (ieorgetown  L  niver- 
sitv  mentioned  to  us  that  the  inscrip- 
tion o\er  the  dotjrway  of  (^arljiing's 
house  in  Switzerland  was  I  nanus  nut 
noil  viiciitiis,  Dciis  iitlcsr  aiMi^id  upon  or 


not,  Ciod  is  there").  It  was  just  part  of  a 
conversation,  i)ut  those  words  stiaick 
me  deepl\ ,  anil  over  the  years  they 
ha\  e  remained  as  a  welcome  reassur- 
ance of  the  eternal  presence  of  a  God 
w  ho  IS  w  ith  us  even  when  we  do  not 
realize  it.  I'he  inscription,  he  said, 
came  from  one  ot  the  classical  (jreek 
plavs — Ciod  can  indeed  speak  to  us 
through  man\  venues.  I  jotted  down 
the  v  isitor's  words  in  a  little  notebook 
now  filletl  with  that  and  other  "one- 
liners"  fi-om  a  variety  of  sources  that 
have  often  ser\  ed  as  a  basis  ot  prayer 
both  on  and  oft  retreat. 

Most  ot  the  memories  that  became 
subjects  for  prayer  on  that  retreat, 
however,  arose  fi-om  daih'  visits  to  the 
cemeterv  at  the  bottom  ot  the  hill 
below  the  building.  Backed  by  a  stand 
ot  tall  firs  w  hose  fragrance  yielded 
itself  in  the  hot  August  sun,  the  ceme- 
tery's simple  headstones  are  inscrii)ed 
with  names  of  deceased  Jesuits,  some 
ot  whom  1  hatl  known  well.  I  wo  of 
the  headstones — both  set  into  place 
iluring  the  retreat — were  for  teachers 
v\  h()  had  influenced  not  just  my  forma- 
tion, but  mv  lite  as  a  whole.  Sitting  on 
a  stone  bench  in  the  midtlle  of  the 
cemeterv,  I  could  almost  hear  what 
one  ot  them  ottered  once  in  a  novitiate 
homilv:  "W'e  can  assume  that  (iod  is 
at  least  as  nice  a  guv  as  vou  or  ine."  A 
seemingly  lighthearted  remark,  but 
serious  in  its  underscoring  oi  the 
depth  of  Ciotl's  love  and  merc\'. 

The  other  Jesuit  had  taught  a 
course  at  the  long-gone  Woodstock 
theologate  in  New  York  (aty.  .\Jlud- 
ing  to  1  John  4,  he  saitl  in  class:  "It 
(iod  IS  love,  the  person  who  loves 
most  |ierfectlv  is  the  fullest  rev  elation 
of  (  iod."  I  le  meant  that  ( iod's  lov  e 
comes  to  us  not  onlv  as  a  comforting 
strength,  hut  as  a  challenge  too,  to 
love  our  neighbor  more  jiertectlv.  I  he 
cemeterv  was  an  ideal  place  to  reflect 
on  savings  like  these.  And  the  lonely 
sound  of  a  distant  passing  train  served 
as  a  reminder  that  we  tlo  not  have 
unlimited  time  in  our  brief  journey  ot 
lite  to  res|)ond  to  that  challenge,  as 
well  as  to  the  invitation  to  call  out  to 
the  ( iod  w  ho  is  always  listening. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Refugees  on 
Md 

A  SHARP  CL'  i  ()i  r  IN  rf.fu(;f.k  admissions  rep- 

resents  one  of  the  lesser  noted  repercussions 

'   ^       of  September's  terrorist  attacks — a  reperciis- 
^     sion  with  dangerous  ramificadons  for  the 
,  .    ^Bl.  more  than  20,000  refugees  who  had  already 
1  1  apprc)\ed  for  entry  into  the  United  States  before  the 

cks.  Many  were  fleeing  persecution  in  dieir  own  coun- 
1  i,  and  now,  because  movement  in  the  pipeline  to  safety 
I  slowed  to  a  trickle,  they  remain  at  risk  in  temporary-asy- 
I  countries  or  in  refugee  camps.  Their  vulnerability,  espe- 
(  V  for  people  from  Middle  Eastern  nations — Afghans 
\  )  fled  the  'laliban,  for  example,  and  h'aqis  fleeing  Saddam 
I  isein  s  regime — is  high.  The  same  is  true  for  Africans  tiy- 
1  to  escape  conflicts  in  coimtries  like  Sierra  Leone  and 

eria. 

For  two  months  after  the  attacks,  the  shutdown  on 
i  lissions  was  total.  Then  in  late  November,  President 
h  signed  the  so-called  presidential  determination — a 
ision  made  annually  that  establishes  the  number  of 
gee  admissions  for  die  new  fiscal  year.  The  number  was 
lit 70,000,  down  by  10,000  fi-om  fiscal  2001.  And  yet, 
:n  the  drastic  nature  of  the  slowdown,  the  State  Depart- 
it  itself  has  said  diat  as  few  as  45,000  may  be  brought  to 
shores  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
!  Bill  Frelick,  director  of  the  nonprofit  U.S.  Committee 
Refugees  in  W^ishington,  D.C].,  has  described  the  situa- 
las  both  ironic  and  tragic.  It  is  ironic  because  thousands 
jgal  immigrants — i.e.,  non-refugees — continue  to  pour 
y  into  the  United  States.  They  come  with  smdent,  visi- 
'  and  other  kinds  of  visas,  are  subjected  to  relatively  little 
stioning  and  pass  easily  on  to  their  destinations.  Adding 
he  sad  irony,  it  was  precisely  through  such  easily  obtained 
s  that  a  number  ot  those  responsible  for  the  terrorist 
cks  managetl  to  enter  the  countiY  and  cany  out  their 
xuctive  plans.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  PVelick  told  America,  "the 
Jt  highly  scnitinized  part  of  the  U.S.  immigi-ation  sys- 
— the  refiigee  program — is  what  the  government  has 
ed  upon  as  requiring  a  special  security  review."  The 
ew  has  been  completed,  but  the  snail's  pace  of  refiigee 
I  lissions  makes  it  clear  that  suspicions  remain  and  that 
lys  are  continuing.  The  U.S.  (>ommittee  for  Refiigees 
reported  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  2002, 


w  hich  began  on  Oct.  1,  fewer  than  HOO  refugees  had  come 
here  through  the  jirogTam.  During  the  same  period  last  year 
over  14,000  were  admitted. 

The  negative  repercussions  ot  this  dramatic  slowdown 
go  far  beyond  the  question  ol  the  refiigees'  saletv.  Non- 
governmental agencies  in  the  United  States  diat  assist 
refiigees  in  the  complex  resettlement  process  after  their 
arrival  have  also  been  negatively  affected.  But  the  N.Cj.d's, 
many  of  them  operated  by  faith-based  groups  like  C]atholic 
(Charities,  Lutheran  hnmigi-ation  and  Refugee  Services  and 
Jewish  Family  Services,  depend  on  government  funiling  for 
their  work.  I  he  State  Department  provides  initial  short- 
term  grants  to  cover  reRigees'  immediate  expenses  lor  fi)od 
and  shelter  after  their  arrival  on  our  shores.  1  hen  the  Office 
of  Refiigee  Resettiement  of  the  Departtnent  ot  Flealth  and 
I  luman  Services  awards  grants  to  the  states,  which  in  turn 
subcontract  with  N.G.O.'s  in  local  communities.  With 
money  fi'om  these  gi-ants,  the  N.Ci.O.'s  can  engage  in  more 
sustained  and  long-term  eftorts  to  help  the  refugees  become 
integrated  into  their  new  places  of  residence.  These  efioits 
include  English  language  training  and  job  counseling. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  FUNDS,  HOWEVER,  ate  allotted  on  a  per  capi- 
ta basis  according  to  the  number  ot  refugees  admitted. 
Now  that  the  number  of  incoming  refugees  has  slowed  to  a 
trickle,  the  bulk  of  the  funding  on  which  N.Ci.O.'s  depend 
is  evap<jrating.  As  a  consequence,  a  number  ot  them  are 
being  forced  to  lay  off  trained  personnel,  who — no  longer 
receiving  the  paychecks  on  which  they  depend  for  tiieir 
livelihood — will  be  obliged  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 
And  once  established  in  other  lines  of  work,  they  may 
never  come  back,  even  when  (and  if)  the  refugee  fiow  into 
the  LJnited  States  rettirns  to  pre-Sept.  1 1  levels,  (nven  the 
time  and  expense  involved  in  training  new  employees, 
when  N.Ci.O.  infrastmcttires  have  been  weakened  in  this 
way,  they  cannot  be  restored  overnight.  Mr.  Frelick 
observed  that  these  infi-astioicttires  have  been  gradually 
built  up  and  strengthened  since  the  niicl-l'^7()'s. 

I  he  repercussions  may  go  even  further.  Kevin  Appleby, 
director  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Policy  Office  of  the 
U.S.  (Conference  ot  CCatholic  Bishops,  pointetl  out  to 
America  that,  given  its  position  as  a  world  leader  in 
refiigee  protection,  the  United  States'  abdication  of  its 
responsibilities  in  tiiis  area  will  not  only  mean  more  sufter- 
ing  fi)r  refugees  approved  tor  atlmission  here;  it  coultl  also 
lead  to  a  retluction  by  other  countries  ot  support  tor 
refiigee  protection.  I^egislatt)rs  in  Washington  should  sum- 
mon the  political  will  to  help  bring  an  end  to  this  crisis  in 
refugee  admissions. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


'Underdogs'  Winning  in  Congress, 
Rural  Life  Advocates  Say 

RLiial  litc  .iiul  hunil\-tarm  .uKocatcs  s;n 
they  arc  w  imiint;  die  lfgislati\  c  fight  on 
the  2002  tann  hill,  hut  the  game  is  not  \  et 
over.  "We're  in  the  thirti  quaiter  of 
(ilehate  on]  this  \ear\  tann  hill.  We're  the 
iintlertlogs,  and  we're  aheatl,"  said  William 
Jordan,  northeast  regional  eoortlinator  tor 
the  National  (.!adiolie  Rtiral  Life  Clonfer- 
enee.  l-aniil\ -farm  aiKoeates  have 
expresseil  satisfaction  w  ith  the  2002  firm 
hill's  prov  isions  so  tar.  ( )nc  ot  the  points 
most  iiii[)ortant  to  them  is  a  cap  on  gov  - 
ernment sLihsidics  tor  the  narion's  higgest 
tanns  ami  ranches,  which  rural  life  advo- 
cates say  have  unfairlv  favored  eorjiorate 
hinninu  interests. 


IVIissouri  Bishops  Seek 
Regulation  of  Payday-Loans 

,\liss(  )Lirrs  (  ;ath(  )lic  l)ish(  )ps  are  takiiiy  aim 
at  the  high  interest  rates  charged  hy  pav  - 
ilay  loan  companies.  The  .Missouri 
(ladiolic  (lonterence.  the  |)uhlic  [)olicv 
agency  ot  the  state's  hishops,  heliev  es  the 
interest  rates  should  he  regulatetl.  I  he 
contereiice  jioints  out  that  those  w  ho  use 
pav  ilav  lo.iiis  are  seldom  oiie-nme  horrovv  - 
ers  and  often  hecome  tra[i|ied  hv  the 
indiistn  .  I  he  (  latholic  contereiice  uses  as 
an  example  .Miriam  Baaril-Keinon,  w  ho 
took  out  $2,6()()  ill  pav'dav  loans  tor  medi- 
cal e\|)enses.  To  date,  she  has  paid  more 
diaii  SIO.OOO  in  interest  anil  fees  without 
touching  die  iirincipal.  The  $~^)()  a  month 
she  now  ov\es  |eopardi/es  liei'  tamilv  's  hasic 
needs. 


No  Priest  Involved  in  Sex  Abuse 
Will  Serve  in  Philadelphia 

L  nder  terms  ot  a  receiitlv  announced 
arcliiliocesaii  jiolicv  .  anv  priest  iiivolvetl  in 
the  se.vual  ahuse  of  a  minor  will  not  receive 
an  assignment  in  the  .Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia.  In  the  past,  the  archdiocese 
did  allow  priests  to  do  restricted  niinistn  , 
"w  hen  a  priest  is  placed  into  a  role  w  here 
he  is  closelv  supen  isetl  and  does  not  hav  e 


close  contact  w  ith  minors," 
saitl  CJatherine  L.  Rossi, 
tlirector  ot  the  archdiocesan 
office  tor  communications. 
"W  e  decided  we  could  not 
monitor  a  priest  24  hours  a 
tlav ,"  she  said.  Priests  w  ho 
hav  e  heen  released  are  in  a 
transitional  living  arrange- 
ment or  w  ith  their  families. 
"  I  hev  are  not  in  rectories  or 
parish  situarioiis,"  Rossi  said. 
"Some  are  in  suppoitiv  e 
counseling  or  treatment. 
I  hey  are  eiicouragcil  to  seek 
laici/.adon.  No  priest  that  w  e 
know  ot  in  any  ministrv  right 
now  has  heen  involved  in  sex- 
ual ahuse  ot  a  minor." 

1  he  archtliocese  repoited 
that  of  the  2,1.>4  diocesan 
priests  who  have  heen  in  ser- 
vice since  \'>50,  there  have 
heen  credihle  allegations 
against  .>5,  orahout  1.6  per- 
cent. ".Many  ot  the  .^.^  aftect- 
etl  priests  hav  e  since  retired, 
died  or  left  the  priesthood," 
re|)()rts  Rossi.  "Within  the 
last  two  decades,  once  an  alle- 
gation ot  sexual  ahuse  has 
heen  hrought  to  our  atten- 
tion, no  new  acts  ot  ahuse 
against  mim  >rs  l)v  these 
[iriests  have  heen  rei)oite(.l," 
Rossi  said.  "W'e  have  had  no 
allegations  ot  incidents  ot 
ahuse  hv  (iriests  w  ithin  the 
past  three  v  ears."  I  he  archdiocese  reports 
allegations  ot  clergy  sexual  ahuse  ot  minors 
to  legal  authorities  in  complete  coopera- 
tion with  Peniisvlvania  lav\.  In  the  I'^SO's 
ami  I'^'^O's,  Rossi  estiinatetl,  ahout 
S20(),(KK)  was  (laid  hy  the  archdiocese's 
insurance  hind  to  v  ictims. 

McCain,  Lieberman  Talk  With 
Church  Social  Ministers 

I  v\o  leading  L  .S.  senators  tokl  a  L;rou()  ot 
Clatholic  social  ministers  that  among  the 
most  [iressing  items  on  die  national  agen- 


WOMAN  WAVES  YOUTH  DAY  FLAG  AT  TRADE  CENTER.  An 

unidentified  woman  waves  the  2002  World  Youth  Day  flag  ijr 
the  excavation  site  where  the  World  Trade  Center  once  sto 
in  New  York  on  Feb.  25.  A  group  of  Canadians  preparing  fo 
World  Youth  Day  in  Toronto  this  summer  brought  the  World 
Youth  Day  cross  to  the  site  for  a  prayer  service.  (CNS  phot). 
Chris  Sheridan) 


tla  are  fixing  the  nation's  social  prograr 
aiul  making  it  easier  tor  taith-hased  gn 
to  use  gov  eminent  funds  to  help  other' 
Sen.  John  .McC^aiii,  Repuhlican  of -\ri- 
/.ona,  ami  Seii.  Jose[ih  Liehemian,  Den 
crat  ot  (Connecticut,  spoke  hnetlv  on 
26  to  an  audience  ot  several  hundred 
()arish,  diocesan  and  national  social  inin- 
ters  gathered  in  Washington  for  an  anril 
contereiice  that  includes  lohhying 
(Congress  on  its  agenda.  .Mc(Cain,  a  can  - 
ilate  tor  [iresitleiit  in  2000,  drew  heart} 
a()()lause  tor  his  supjiort  ot  cain(iaign 
finance  reform  legislation,  w  hich  he  cal  i 
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uly  grass-roots  effort.  Licbcrnian,  w  ho 
for  vice  president  in  2()()(),  praised  his 
iencc  for  tlie  church's  social  serv  ice 
■kin  general  and  tor  their  sii|)|)ort  of 
taith-hased  initiative  lieing  considered 
j)ngress. 


sh  Outlines  Proposals  for 
(fare  Reform  at  D.C.  Parish 

sident  liush,  speaking  at  a  (Catholic 
rch  in  the  District  of  C^olunihia,  otit- 
•d  welfare  proposals  that  include 
cter  work  requirements  as  well  as 
grams  to  support  marriage  ami 
ourage  sexual  abstinence.  I  le  also 
I  he  favored  giving  states  new  tlexi- 
ty  in  providing  benefits  and  permit- 
f  more  immigrants  to  receive  food 
nps.  In  remarks  on  Feb.  26  to  a  com- 
nity  development  group  that  was 
jting  in  the  gymnasium  of  St.  Luke's 
holic  Church  in  Washington,  Bush 
I  the  initial  results  of  a  massive  re\  i- 
1  of  welfare  laws  in  1996  are  encour- 
ig,  "hut  we're  not  content." 


h  Pro-Life  Camp  Divided  Over 
ortion  Referendum 

h  pro-life  activists  are  divided  over 
;ther  to  support  a  governnient-spon- 
;d  referendum  limiting  abortion. 
;  Irish  bishops,  who  support  the  ref- 
idum,  have  said  that  it  is  not  a  pro- 
proposal  but  an  anti-abortion  mea- 
The  pro-life  activists  campaigning 
inst  the  proposals  complain  that 
V  do  not  prcjtect  the  unborn  from 
moment  of  conception;  rather,  the 
isures  would  criminalize  the  deliber- 
destruction  of  the  unborn  child  after 
)lantation  in  the  uterus.  Dublin  (]ar- 
al  Desmond  Connell  described  pro- 
rs  opposing  the  government  propos- 
s  "well-meaning  but  misguided." 

pe,  Cardinals  Approve 
nonization  of  Nine 

lejohn  Paid  II  and  cardinals  gath- 
d  at  the  Vatican  formally  apprcn  etl 
canonization  of  nine  new  saints, 
luding  Mexico's  juan  Diego,  Msgr. 
-man'a  Escriva  de  Balaguer,  founder 
3pus  Dei,  and  the  Italian  (^apuchni 
Ire  Pio.  During  a  ceremony  at  the 
ican  on  Feb.  26,  the  pope 


announced  the  dates  for  the  canoTiiza- 
tion  ceremonies  tor  the  three  men  as 
well  as  tor  six  other  priests  and  reli- 
gious. Blessed  juan  Diego  will  be  can- 
onized on  July  .U)  in  Mexico  (-ity  after 
the  pope  visits  (Canada.  Then  he  will 
travel  to  (iuatemala  for  the  canoniza- 
tion of  Blessed  i^'dro  de  San  Jose  de 
Betancur  onJuK  31.  The  po])e  also 
announceil  that  Blesseil  Padre  Pio 
vs'ould  be  canonizeil  on  June  16  anil 
that  the  ceremon\'  for  the  declaration  ot 
St.  Joseman'a  Fscriva  woLdtl  take  place 
on  Oct.  6. 


Younger  Priests  Happier,  Less 
Progressive 

A  new  sociological  study  ot  U.S. 
Catholic  priests  has  found  that  the  views 
of  younger  priests  in  2()()i  on  man\' 
church  issues  were  similar  to  those  held 
l)y  older  priests  in  1970.  In  1970,  for 
example,  half  the  priests  ages  35  and 
under  thought  the  idea  of  a  priest  as  a 
"man  set  apart"  was  a  barrier  to  realizing 
true  (Christian  community,  but  only  14 
percent  ot  over-65  priests  considered  it  a 
barrier.  In  2001,  only  15  percent  ot  the 
priests  35  and  under  held  that  view  ,  a 
smaller  percentage  than  any  group  ot 
priests  over  35. 

I  he  study  found  that  priests  as  a 
whole  were  happier  in  2001  than  in 
1970,  that  few  er  were  thinking  of  leaving 
the  priesthood  or  thought  they  would 
marry  if  celibacy  became  opti(jnal.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  found  that  priests  in 
2001  w  ere  more  concerned  about  ox  er- 
work  aiul  unrealistic  demands  by  lay 
peojile — a  function  possibly  ot  the  fact 
that  the  (Catholic  population  increased 
more  than  30  percent  during  that  time 
w  hile  "the  total  number  of  nom  etiretl 
priests  ileclined  30  percent  to  35  percent 
Itetween  1970  and  2001."  'Fhe  new  study 
was  sunuuarized  in  a  3()-page  rejiort, 
Chci)ii^iii<^  (j)iiiiintiin'iits  iiiid .  Ittit/iilcs  oj 
Catholic  Priests,  1 910-201)  1,  by  C:atholic 
University  of  America  sociologist  Dean 
R.  1  loge  and  Jacqueline  F.  VVenger,  a 
dcjctoral  stutlent. 

When  comparetl  v\ith  theu'  elders, 
younger  priests  today  "believe,  more 
than  older  priests,  that  priests  are  onto- 
logically  different  after  ordination,"  the 
report  said.  "  Fhey  are  less  prepareil  than 
older  priests  to  invite  resigned  priests, 


married  or  not,  back  to  actise  numstrs'. 
1  hey  are  less  in  tavor  ot  making  celibac\' 
optional  for  diocesan  ])riests.  And  the\ 
are  less  in  tavoi'  of  empowering  la\  nun- 
isters  as  parish  leaders....  The)  are  less 
critical  of  the  'practices  ot  governance  at 
the  international  level  in  the  church'  and 
less  bothered  by  the  way  church  authori- 
t\  is  exercised." 


Vatican  Investigating  Claims  of 
Sex  Abuse  by  Polish  Archbishop 

Fhe  X'atican  said  it  was  looking  into 
accusations  ot  sexual  abuse  against  a  Pol- 
ish archbishop  who  worked  tor  several 
years  at  the  Vatican  at  the  beginning  of 
Popejohn  PaLiI  IPs  pontificate.  Arch- 
l)ish()p  Juliusz  Paetz  ot  Poznan,  67,  has 
denied  the  accusations  brought  by  semi- 
narians and  priests  in  his  archtliocese, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  Polish  news- 
paper Rzeczi)os|)olita  on  f  eb.  23.  The 
newspaper  said  a  \'atican  conunission 
had  visited  the  archdiocese  last  Novem- 
ber to  investigate  the  allegations  and 
hear  testimony',  antl  that  Archbishop 
Paetz  had  been  called  to  the  Vatican  tor 
a  week  ot  talks  in  early  kebruary. 

Colombian  Bishops  Back 
Resumption  of  Fighting 

Fhe  C()lond)ian  bishops  ha\e  supportetl 
President  Antlres  Pastrana's  decision  to 
entl  negotiations  with  the  country's 
largest  guerrilla  grouji  and  send  armed 
forces  to  retake  a  denulitarized  zone 
controlled  b\  the  rebels.  The  bishops 
told  the  guerrillas  to  "change  course" 
anti  reiteratetl  the  hierarch\ 's  desifc  to 
hel])  negotiate  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
fighting.  "W  e  respect  anil  sup|)ort  the 
decision  ot  the  pi  esKlent,  "  said  a  state- 
ment issued  on  I'eb.  21,  the  day  alter 
Pastrana  announced  his  tlecision. 
"In  a  state  ot  law  such  as  oiu's,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  close  ranks  to  ileteiul  olm" 
legitimate  authorities  and  support  the 
institutions  that  guarantee  the  life  and 
honor  ot  C^)lond)ians,"  they  said.  The 
statement,  signed  by  Archbishop 
Alberto  ( iiraldo  Jaramillo  ot  Aledelhn, 
president  ot  the  bishops'  conference, 
was  issued  during  a  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference in  Bogota. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Of  Cobwebs  and  Kin 

^They  learned  that  certain  tasks 
belong  to  the  litany  of  daily  life. ' 


Will  \  I  W  \S  l|()\U 
wirh  in\  tour  h.ihy 
birds,  I  used  to  s;iy, 
"When  I  go  l);ick  to 
work,  1  want  a  clean- 
ing ser\Ke."  just  one  day  a  week.  Let 
someone  else  serul)  the  shower  and  w  ipe 
the  don's  nose  prints  h'oni  its  gkiss  iloor. 
I  w  ill  pa\  handsomel) . 

1  hated  housework.  Somehow  din'- 
ing  our  nesting  \  ears,  it  heeame  my  mis- 
sion. \1\  life  was  a  succession  ot  oxer- 
tune  shifts,  cleaning  and  straightening 
and  nagging.  I  he  house  was  ne\  er  clean 
all  at  the  same  time.  It  frustrated  me 
th.it  .IS  I  moved  to  the  next  room,  the 
one  I  h.id  lust  completed  was  being 
thanklessU  dismantled  ami  dirtied.  I 
resented  the  tune  that  cleaning  rohheil 
from  the  things  i  wanted  to  do — like 
staying  home  with  m\  children. 

\1\  luish.ind,  prohahl)  tired  ot  lis- 
tening to  me.  h.ul  the  stellar  idea  some 
\e,irs  ,igo  of  cleaning  as  a  tamily.  I  le 
re.isonahU  oiiser\eil  that  since  we 
messed  up  the  Ikuisc  as  a  family,  we 
should  cle.in  it  that  way.  Rememher  the 
old  d.us,  he  saul,  hetore  children-  We 
cle.ined  together  (those  soulhil  apart- 
ment d.iys).  \1\  giving  hirth  was  not 
supposed  to  111. ike  housework  synon\- 
mous  with  "wom.m's  work,"  something 
liene.iih  hush.ind  and  children.  I  low 
e.isiU  I  h.ul  turned  into  June  (deaver, 
allien  without  llie  pearl  necklace.  When 
had  1  graduateil  from  the  School  ot 
Model  I  lomemakmg- 

1  he  most  protound  changes  in  lite 
are  ottcn  the  most  simple. 

W  e  hegaii  setting  aside  from  three 
to  live  o'clock  on  Saturtlay  atternoons 

VALERIE  SCHULTZ.  who  lives  in  Tehachapi. 
Calif..  IS  an  occasional  contributor  to 
America. 


for  cleaning  our  house.  No  one  was 
exemin.  I  made  a  list  of  the  chores  that 
needed  doing.  The  person  who  coin- 
|iletcd  the  task  initialed  the  list.  Each 
person  chose  from  the  list  what  she  or 
he  wanted  to  do  that  day.  When  one 
chore  was  tuiishetl,  another  was  chosen, 
until  all  work  v\as  initialed. 

The  list  changed  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  week  aheatl.  When  my 
grandmother  visited  for  the  first  time, 
the  long  list  required  an  extra  hour  ot 
cleaning  time.  I'or  ilinner  guests,  w  e  did 
a  hang-up  job  on  the  kitchen.  When 
spring  whispereil  in  the  air.  we  focused 
on  windows,  sliiling  away  the  gritty 
reminders  of  snow  and  letting  in  the 
promise  of  wildtlov\ers  on  the  distant 
mountains. 

1  he  benefits  of  cleaning  together 
over  the  vears  have  been  enormous. 
When  a  seven-year-old  has  to  scrape 
from  the  sink  a  w  eek's  worth  of  tooth- 
paste that  her  sisters  have  not  rinseil 
down  the  drain  after  brushing,  she  is 
likely  not  onlv  to  remember  to  rinse  the 
sink  after  brushing,  but  to  remind  her 
siblings  to  do  the  same.  In  two  weeks, 
she  accomplisheil  what  I  could  not  make 
stick  in  their  brains  after  years  of  admo- 
nitions. On  the  whole,  the\-  became  sen- 
sitive to  making  a  chore  easier  for  their 
sister  (or  themselves). 

Our  three-v  ear-old  took  pride  m  the 
skill  with  which  she  cleaned  her  plav 
table.  I  hrough  the  years  the  play  table 
has  functioned  as  an  art  easel,  a  banquet 
table,  an  enchanted  fortress,  a  vaudeville 
staue,  a  cat  bed  and  the  site  ot  elaborate 
tea  ceremonies.  I5ut  even'  Saturday  that 
table  sparkled  anew  from  the  sprit/,  of 
our  daughter's  lemon  water  and  the  cir- 
cling' of  her  sponge,  i-or  her,  the  ritual 
was  all.  l  odav,  the  play  table  is  stackeil 
mostly  with  schoolbooks  or  music 


lessons,  around  w  hich  w  e  dust. 

Our  older  daughters,  the  most  v  ■ 
ment  protesters  at  the  beginning  ot) 
tradition,  have  grown  in  spina 
insight.  Products  of  a  competitive,  y. 
oriented  societ}',  they  resisted  havii 
clean  things  that  were  onl\'  going  tc: 
dirt}'  again,  sometimes  in  less  than  au 
I  mean,  w  here  was  the  acctJinplishiS' 
in  that?  ,\  well-swept  floor,  unli 
well-understood  math  test,  does  noi 
as  a  testament  to  the  achievement, 
tlocjr,  iiiomentarily  sleek  and  sino 
w  ill  once  again  be  overlaid  with  the  . 
tern  of  cracker  crumbs  and  dog 
and  will  once  again  need  sweeping.'. 
the\    learned,    in  accepting 
mevitabilin,',  an  intangible  satisfactii 
finishing  the  job  just  for  one  day.  I 
also  learned  that  certain  tasks  belon 
the  litanv  of  daily  life  and  have  i 
unglaniourous,  comforting  pla<- 
such.  .\s  thev  have  grown  to  driviiig 
they've  hail  to  be  responsible  for  i 
cars  as  well. 

iiormallv  messy  husi)and  ha- 
alv\avs  been  around  tor  cleaning  ■ 
But  when  he  is,  he  works  with  a  s 
anel  a  perfectionism  that  would  mak 
mother  proud.  l  ie  has  also  prov  i 
many  hours  ot  .Music  to  (dean  B_\  • 
Saturtlav  .\fterno(jn,  an  eclectic  a^- 
ment  of  songs  with  good  beats. 

What  surprised  nie  about  fai  1 
cleaning  was  the  difficult)  I  had  gr 
up  control  of  the  housework.  I  h,i 
learn  to  choke  back  needless  criticisi 
a  smeared  window  here,  a  negleu 
spot  there,  if  there  was  a  jol)  on  the  it 
considered  so  important  that  it  h.i 
be  done  preciselv  the  way  I  wantL 
then  1  did  it.  Simple.  I  learned  to  m 
that  different  people  ])erfomi  choi  i 
their  own  rhvthms,  but  in  the  enc 
house  IS  still  clean. 

1  work  part  time  now.  I  still  h.i\ 
hired  that  cleaning  service.  We  cai 
expect  our  children  to  care  about 
mii  up  a  planet  it  we  teach  them 
someone  else  v\ill  clean  up  their  ni' 
,\ly  oldest  fledgling  is  now  the  ro^ 
niate  of  two  other  college  girls, 
shoppetl  for  cleaning  supplies  on  m\ 
visit,  it  seemed  important  to  her. 
care  of  her  new  nest.       Valerie  Schtz 
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american  catholics  in  the  public  sqi 


t 


em  II 


Do  American  Catholics  approach  civic  life  differently  than  do  other 
Americans?  Can  a  Catholic  presence  in  the  public  square  contribute 
something  distinctive  to  the  nation's  political  and  cultural  debates? 

How  has  American  culture  affected  Catholic  political  and  social 
thought?  Are  younger  Catholics  being  drawn  to  new  expressions  of 
public  Catholicism  —  or  to  none  at  all? 

American  Catholics  in  the  Public  Square 

is  a  three-year  research  project  aimed  at 

identifying  distinctive  elements  in  a  Catholic  approach  to  civic  life; 

exploring  the  strengths  and  v^eaknesses  of  this 
tradition  in  the  American  context; 

G> 

examining  how  the  tradition  is  being  currently 
expressed  and  transmitted; 

analyzing  the  obstacles,  within  the  culture  or  the  church,  that 
impede  a  more  robust  Catholic  presence  in  the  public  square. 

American  Catholics  in  the  Public  Square  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Commonweal  Foundation  in  New  York  City  and  the  Faith  &  Reason  Institute 
in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  funded  by  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts. 

Participants  in  the  project's  meetings  have  included:  Scott  Appleby,  Benedict  Ashley, 
Paul  Baumann,  Peter  Berkowitz,  Joseph  Bottum,  )ohn  Carr,  Peter  Casarella,  |ohn  A.  Coleman, 
Charles  E.  Curran,  James  Davidson,  Michelle  Dillon,  Augustine  Di  Noia,  E.J.  Dionne, 
Jean  Bethke  Elshtain,  James  Fisher,  Bryan  Froehle,  William  Galslon,  Dana  Gioia,  J.  Bryan  EHehir, 
Russell  Hittinger,  John  Langan,  David  Leege,  Jane  Mansbridge,  Mark  Massa,  John  McGreevy, 
Mary  McGrory,  Ralph  Mclnerny,  Wilson  Carey  McWilliams,  PhilifD  Murnion,  Michael  Novak, 
Kate  O'Beirne,  David  O'Brien,  Michael  Perry,  Stephen  Pope,  Jean  Porter,  Thomas  Reese, 
Robert  Royal,  Russell  Shaw,  Margaret  O'Brien  Steinfels,  Peter  Steintels,  Leslie  Tentler, 
Robert  Wilken,  John  Wilkins,  Gregory  Wolfe. 

Information  about  the  project,  its  past  and  future  conferences,  re|3orts, 
and  papers  can  be  found  at  www.catholicsinpublicsquare.org. 
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The  priest  manages  the  orderly  hfe  of  the  church. 

The  Priest-Pastor 
As  C.E.O. 


M 


tcrent  l^ifts, 


BY  ROBERT  KRESS 


IM'  ( 1  Al.K  )L  I  the  priest  as  acting  ///  penmiri  Chri<l^i,  "in 
the  person  of  (Christ."  But  so  do  all  the  l)apti/,ed.  They  act  in  the 
person  of  (Christ  in  \  arious  ways,  as  Paul  emphasizes.  There  is  one 
body  of  (Christ  with  many  different  memhers.  There  is  one  Holy 
Spirit,  who  gives  to  the  different  members  of  the  church  many  dif- 
intended  to  enable  all  the  members  to  make  dieir  proper  contribution  to 


THE  REV.  ROBERT  KRESS  Is  a  seml-retired  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Evansville,  Ind. 
He  currently  resides  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  teaches  part  time  at  Spalding  University 
In  continuing  education  programs. 
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'ding  u[)  the  cluirch  to  its  Fullness  and  inaluril\'  (Rom. 
i-8;  1  Cor.  12:4-11,  22-30;  Kpli.  4:7-1 3).  Jesus  said  diat 
are  branches  of  himself,  the  vine,  so  diat  we  share  his  lite 
in  15:1-17).  How  then  could  we  not  act  in  the  person  ot 
•ist? 

.Vlso  contrilniting  to  the  misunderstanding  ol  the  priest- 
id  is  the  general  "monastici/ing"  ot  the  whole  church. 
•  monk  is  one  who  tlees  from  the  world — in  the  classic 
',n  phrase,  Z^^/-/  iiiiiiidi.  Legitimate  in  itselt  as  a  concrete 
of  being  a  member  of  the  church,  this  monastic 
:oach  unfortunately  came  to  donunate  C^hristianity  in 
h  theory  and  practice.  Although  one  could  not  sim[)ly 
totally  flee  out  of  the  world,  (christian  perfection  was 
rrayed  as  requiring  as  little  participation  in  worldly  affairs 
ossiblc. 

A  serious  consequence  tor  priest-pastors  was  a  sort  ot 
zophrenia.  Fheir  education  and  tormation  were  in  the 
lasdc  mode,  but  their  ministr)'  requiretl  them  to  o[KM  ate 
worldly  mode.  Iwo  pastor  friends  ot  mine  illustrate  this 
well.  One  repeats  constantly:  "1  hate  all  this  adniinistra- 
stuffl"  As  the  other  pastor  scurries  about,  he  proclaims: 
ley  didn't  tell  us  about  this  in  die  seminary!"  And  he  is 
•ect.  They  certainly  did  ncjt! 

Seminary  education  and  formation  were  geared  much 
re  to  making  us  "spiritual" — holy  men,  little  monks, 
taining  from  the  world — rather  than  secular  priests, 
\'Q  and  participating  in  the  world.  In  practice,  tliis  flight 
abstention  from  the  world  was  never  fully  practiced. 


After  all,  rra[)pists  make  and  sell  caiuK  and  cheese,  and 
Benedictines  make  and  sell  coftins.  But  it  was  the  dominant 
ideology  that  pervaded  the  whole  (Catholic  church  (i)riests, 
religious,  laity)  and  complicated  the  lives  ot  all  the  (-atholics 
living  their  taitli  in  the  worltl. 

A  final  and  very  misleading  factor  is  the  very  word 
"|)riest"  itself.  As  Daniel  Donovan  noted  in  a  sui"vey  ot  con- 
temporary theological  interpretations  ot  the  priesthood, 
about  the  only  constant  was  reluctance  about  the  term 
"[)riest"  {W  'hiit  Arc  'Jlny  Siiyintf  About  the  Ministcr'uil  Pricst- 
Inxuif  Paulist  Press,  1992).  "Priest"  is  simply  not  the  best 
term  to  describe  what  those  called  priests  are  and  do.  A  tew 
years  ago  1  saw  in  a  church  vestibule  a  poster  recruiting 
\'ocations  to  the  priesthcjod.  It  proclaimed:  "And  what  does 
the  [)riest  do  die  other  six  days  ot  the  week?"  This  illustrates 
ver\'  well  the  inadequacy  ot  the  term  "priest."  It  has  becxjme 
too  much  ot  a  liturgical  term  to  describe  die  nature  of  the 
ordained  member  in  the  church. 

Unfortunately  we  still  speak  of  the  sacrament  ot  the 
|)riesdiood,  but  diat  is  not  correct.  The  proper  temi  is  the 
sacrament  ot  holy  orders  (in  Latin,  (Jrdo).  Lhe  history  of  this 
term  hints  at  the  proper  role  ot  those  called  [priests.  For  a 
long  time  in  Eunjpe,  society  was  arranged  into  orders,  flow 
just  the  actual  arrangement  may  or  may  not  have  been  is  not 
ot  concern  to  us  here,  only  that  the  term  was  used  to 
describe  the  arrangement  or  orderliness  of  society.  1  here 
was  also  a  longstanding  arrangement  of  major  and  minor 
orders  in  the  administrative  cadre  ot  the  church.  Llowever 
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reliable  rheoKjgically  and  however  effective  pastorallv  this 
may  have  been,  it  nianitested  a  concern  tor  the  orderly  life 
of  the  church. 

The  term  "hol\'  orders"  is  preferable  because  it  at  least 
hints  that  the  precise  "job"  of  the  ordained,  the  priest-pas- 
tor, is  to  care  for  the  order,  the  orderliness  of  the  church. 
There  are  two  dimensions  to  this  order:  the  general,  every- 
day life  and  organization  of  the  church  and  the  special  ritu- 
al, littu^gical  celebration  of  this  orderliness,  especially  in  the 
sacraments  and  most  especially  in  the  Eucharist.  It  is  not 
that  the  "priest"  has  no  "priestK  "  dimension  at  all,  but  such 
a  dimension  does  not  tell  the  whole  stoiy  and  can  be  mis- 
leading. 

C>oncern  that  the  church  should  be  orderly  is  not  new. 
It  was  already  a  great  concern  ol  St.  Paul.  In  one  of  his  ear- 
lier letters  he  emphasized  that  "our  God  is  not  a  God  of 
chaos  and  anarchy,  but  a  (lod  of  order  and  peace"  (1  Cor. 
14:33).  fJsewhere  he  excoriates  those  unruly  and  meddle- 
scMiie  busylxxlies  who  disttirb  the  orderly  life  of  the  com- 
munity'(Rom.  16:17;  2  Thess.  3:11;  1  Tim.  5). 

We  should  recall  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  term 
"priest"  is  normalh'  resen  ed  to  (.hrist  and  to  Christians  in 
general  (1  Pt.  2:9).  It  is  not  applied  to  individual  members 
of  the  church  or  to  a  |)articular  function  or  office.  It  not 
"priest,"  what  is  the  best  term  to  describe  what  the  "priest" 
is  and  does?  Without  doubt  it  is  a  term  that  has  been  with 
us  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  church,  episkopos.  This 
(ireek  word  is  familiar  to  us  in  English,  after  a  long  and 
tortuous  etNinological  journev',  as  "bishop."  Literally  it 
means  "someone  who  looks  over" — a  supervisor,  superin- 
tendent, overseer  (I  am  reluctant  about  the  last  term,  since 
it  is  so  redolent  of  slavery).  Other  possible  translations 
include  "to  watch  over,  to  be  a  presiding  elder,  guardian, 
president."  One  I  like  very  much  is  "to  be  careful  that,  to 
see  to  it  that."  The  ordained  person  is  someone  v\ho  is 
publicly  authorized  and  empowered  to  see  to  it  that  the 
church  is  an  orderly  community,  supportive  of  those 
already  members,  attractive  to  those  not  yet  (1  Cor.  14:22- 
25). 

Eive  (Jther  New  Testament  terms  describing  what  the 
priest  is  and  does  are  listed  in  a  separate  box.  I  hey  all  indi- 
cate that  the  ordained  member  (jf  the  church  is  in  todays 
terms  a  manager.  I  once  made  (at  least  tried  to  make)  this 
point  in  a  talk  to  diocesan  priests.  Afterward  (jne  said  t(j 
me:  "Bob  wants  us  to  be  managers,  not  pastors!"  But  then 
what  is  a  pastor/shepherd  but  a  manager  of  sheep? 

Of  the  New  Testament  terms,  I  like  proisTaiiieiios  the 
best.  It  can  be  translated  "the  one  who  stands  in  front 
of/before."  In  contemporaiy  terminology,  it  would  mean 
that  the  ordained  member  of  the  church  is  really  a  "fore- 
man." 'This  term  does  not  have  all  the  dignity  and  prestige 
of  manager  or  C^.E.O.,  but  it  does  emphasize  that  the 


priest,  bishop  and  pope  do  not  stand  over,  but  in  frontif 
the  people.  This  would  certainly  please  Jesus,  Peter  p 
Paul,  who  exhorted  all  members  of  the  church,  especi,\ 
the  managers,  not  to  lord  it  over  others  (Mt.  20:24-281 
Pt.  5:1-4).  Indeed,  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to  refer  to  himsells 
a  "co-worker"  with  the  people  for  their  happiness  (2  C-. 
1:24). 

"Manager"  and  other  contemporary  terms  may  \ 
sound  as  romantic  as  shepherd,  especially  since  we  are 
familiar  with  the  picture  of  the  Ciood  Shepherd  with  t: 
cute  little  lamb  draped  around  his  shoulders.  On  the  od 
hand,  shepherds  hardly  enjoyed  a  romantic  reputation 
the  time  of  Christ.  They  are  included  in  at  least  three  n 
binic  lists  of  occupations  forbidden  because  of  th - 
immorality.  The  term  "manager"  does  have  an  apostr 
and  honorable  ancestr\'.  Paul  emphasized  that  the  bish 
"must  be  a  good  manager  {proistavienos)  of  his  own  hou 
hold,  for  if  a  man  does  not  know  how  to  manage  his  c 
house,  how  can  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God?" 
Tim.  3:4-5). 

"Manager"  is  an  extremely  honoral)le  term  in  contei- 
porary  culture.  I  sometimes  watch  CNBC],  the  financ 
news  channel  (my  seminary  education  included  nothi 
about  the  world  of  finance  and  commerce  except  for  exhi 
tations  to  avoid  greed).  WTien  people  ask  the  experts  abc 
the  advisability  of  buying  a  certain  stock,  the  only  decisi 
factor  is  always  phrased  thus:  "You  can  always  buy  go 
management!" 

Peter  Drucker,  the  great  guru  of  management  theo 
has  proclaimed:  "In  this  centuiy  the  managers  of  our  maj 
institutions  have  become  the  leaders  in  every  develop 
country.  The  old  leadership  groups,  whether  the  aristoci 
cy  or  the  priesthood,  have  disappeared  entirely  or  ha 
become  insignificant.  Even  the  scientists,  the  priesthood 
the  post-W^orld  War  II  period,  have  lost  much  of  tht 
prestige"  {Managt'i}n'nt  Tasks,  Responsibilities,  Practices,  197- 
Under  these  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  deemi 
demeaning  to  be  called  a  manager. 

If  jiriest-pastors  are  managers,  precisely  what  do  th 
manage?  It  is  the  union  and  communion  of  the  church, 
public  and  peaceful  order. 

Near  the  end  of  his  career,  the  (German  theologian  K; 
Rahner,  S.J.,  proposed  a  similar  approach  to  the  prie^ 
hood,  emphasizing  that  the  priest  is  properly  a  pastor.  Tl 
priest-pastor  is  the  BeziehiDigspersou  of  the  local  church  (t) 
parish)  to  the  greater,  universal  church."  Bezichiaig  com 
from  the  Cierman  verb  that  means  "to  relate  to."  Rahn, 
explains  that  the  precise  job  of  the  priest-pastor  is  the  rel 
tionships  of  the  church.  Eor  example,  the  pastor  is  to  ca 
for,  see  to  it  that  the  relationships  within  the  parish  are 
good  shape  and  that  the  relationship  of  this  parish  to  tl 
greater  church  (the  diocese  and  the  universal  church) 
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\isc  flourishing.  The  priest-pastors  "jol)"  is  to  preserve 
promote  the  unity  of  the  chureh.  This  understanding  ot 
priest-pastor  corresponds  to  Cardinal  V\'alter  Rasper's 
erstanding  that  the  bishops  "task  is  to  he  a  bond  ot 
y.  The  papacv's  [irincipal  task  is  to  create  such  a  balance 
/een  the  universal  church  and  the  local  churches"  ("On 
Universal  (Church,"  America,  4/23/01).  Thus  episcopa- 

the  preferred  description  ot  the  office  and  ininistry  ot 

orders  in  the  church. 

^ow  this  management  is  carried  out  in  practice  will  be 
:rent  for  local  pastor,  bishop  and  pope.  These  three 
inces  clearly  differ  in  the  scope  of  their  responsibility, 
popes  is  the  whole  world;  a  local  pastors  may  be  only  a 
blocks  in  a  big-city  "(Catholic  ghetto."  On  the  other 
1,  die  pastor  can  have  a  more  intense  personal  relation- 
with  his  people  than  the  pope  can  have  with  a  billion 
lolics. 

Jnfortunately,  Catholics  tend  to  pay  too  little  attention 
le  first  pope's  performance  in  this  regard.  It  is  even 
e  striking,  then,  that  a 
testant  theologian  should 
hasize  that  Simon  Peter  did 
re  than  any  other  to  hold 
!ther  the  diversity  of  first- 
:ury  Christianity"  (James 
n,  Utiity  and  Diversity  in  the 

Testament,  1977).  No  more 
ag  summary  can  be  found 

that  of  a  Benedictine  the- 
ian  teaching  in  Rome,  who 
inented  on  that  office  and  irtinistry  traditionally  known 
epherd/pastor:  "In  fact,  they  do  all  the  things  which  are 
ssary  for  the  good  order  {recto  ordine)  of  the  church 
munity"  (Magnus  Loehrer,  De  Ecclesia,  Rome,  1966). 
dl  this  may  sound  vagtie  and  hazy.  However,  too  often 
1  priests  think  of  themselves  as  managers,  they  think  of 
jone  who  buys  toilet  paper,  worries  about  leaks  in  the 
ch  roof  and  is  exercised  l)y  the  price  of  hot  dogs  for  the 
ol  cafeteria.  Some  managers  have  to  do  such  things,  but 
lie  priest-pastor  manager. 

n  one  sense,  the  priest-pastor  does  not  have  to  do  any 
[xuticular  thing.  I  le  does  have  "to  see  to  it"  diat  what- 

neetls  to  be  done  is  actually  done.  He  has  to  see  to  it 
the  needs  of  the  people  are  met  and  that  their  abilides 

ultivated  so  that  they  can,  all  in  their  own  individual, 
'cr  ways,  make  their  appropriate  contributicjns  to  the 
ling  up  of  the  whole  church  (1  Cor.  14:20). 

low  this  is  done  in  practice  will  differ  greatly  from 
■h  to  parish,  diocese  to  diocese,  throughout  the  univer- 
hurch.  Vatican  II  encouraged  inculturation  in  regard  to 

imrgy.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  general  pas- 

thecjlogy  and  care  of  the  whole  church  and  the  admin- 


Models  of  Priesthood 

kid'crnesis:  leader,  pilot,  captain  of  a  ship 
presbyter:  ambassador,  envoy,  delegate,  elder 
hegouvienos:  guide,  leader,  governor,  teacher 
poinicn:  shepherd,  pastor,  to  tend/look  after  a  flock 
oikonoinos:  stewartl,  administrator,  entrusted 

with,  responsible  for 
proistanicnos:  ruler,  manager,  leader,  official, 
ringleader,  captain,  president,  steward,  governor 


istration  and  management  re(|uired  by  it.  just  as  the 
essence  of  the  Holy  Faicharist  remains  the  same,  howev- 
er it  may  be  ritually  celebrated,  so  does  the  essence  of 
the  ordained  office  remain  the  same,  however  it  may  be 
pastorally  practiced.  Whatever  the  practice,  in  princi|:)le 
the  priest  remains  the  manager  ot  the  orderly  life,  both 
jxistoral  and  liturgical,  of  the  church.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  nature  and  practice  of  priesthood  from  the  very 
beginning,  no  matter  how  obscured  this  has  been  for 
various  reasons,  including  the  inadequacy  of  the  term 
priest  itself.  In  biblical  terminology,  a  priest  is  really  a 
bishop,  and  in  contemporaiT  terminology,  a  bishoj)  is  a 
manager. 

I  lad  this  understanding  been  more  explicitly  opera- 
tive in  the  histor)'  of  the  church,  at  least  some  of  the 
pnjblems  experienced  by  priests  today  ccjuld  have  been 
prevented.  Inadequate  understanding  ot  one's  position 
necessarily  complicates  n(jt  only  one's  performance,  but 
also  one's  self-esteem.  Recall  the  poster  mentioned 

above:  "And  what  does  the 
priest  do  the  other  six  days  of 
the  week?" 

The  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  priest-pastor  as 
manager  would  also  be  con- 
ducive to  another  improve- 
ment in  the  life  and  perfor- 
mance of  the  priest  and  of 
pastoral  care  in  general.  A 
serious  failure  in  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  church  has  been  and  remains  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate accountabilit}'  and  supervision  of  the  priest  per- 
somiel.  A  few  years  ago  I  mentioned  this  to  a  classmate 
who  is  also  one  of  my  best  ft^iends.  I  emphasized  the  neg- 
ative effect  on  pastoral  care  and  the  members  of  the 
church.  He  agreed,  but  immediately  emphasized  the 
ecjually  negative  eftect  on  many  priests.  To  which  I  could 
only  say  amen.  At  a  recent  seminaiy  reunion,  he  men- 
tioned that  a  classmate  was  thinking  of  retiring  soon.  I  le 
wondered  whether  that  classmate  realized  how  much 
good  he  had  done,  how  great  had  been  his  performance. 
The  answer  is  easy — not  if  he  depended  on  the  system  to 
inform  him  of  this. 

I  freely  concede  that  a  change  in  name  and  terminol- 
ogy does  not  guarantee  a  change  in  policy  antl  practice.  I 
also  acknowledge  that  there  are  good  antl  bad  managers, 
good  and  bad  management  systems,  and  good  and  bad 
evaluation  systems.  But  maybe  the  worst  is  simply  the 
absence  of  such.  It  is  time  to  recognize  that  priests  are 
"other  Christs"  precisely  as  C.E.O.'s  in  the  pastoral  care 
ot  the  orderliness  of  the  church.  That  is  their  vocation. 
That  is  their  job.  S 
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Child  Marriag^  in 
Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan 


BY  AN'DRKW  BUSllKLL 

E\iiKi\(,  Mil  K  veil  A  (,il Afghan  refugee 
camp,  tilled  as  it  is  with  nuid  l)uildings  lein- 
toiced  h\  straw  anil  clung  baked  to  a  brown-pink 
terra-cotta  1)\'  the  harsh  Central  Asian  sunlight, 
is  like  walking  into  the  14th  century.  Turbaned  shopkeep- 
ers hawk  wares  from  pushcarts  and  lean-tos,  meat  crawling 
with  tlies  hangs  in  the  entrance  to  the  butcher's  shop,  anc 
raw  human  waste  streams  down  narrow  streets  between 
the  uadtlle  and  daub  houses.  Want  hangs  heavy  in  dry, 
tlustx'  air. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
Kacha  (ihari  children  love  school.  The 
girls'  primary  school  of  alxnit  150  stu- 
dents, run  by  the  United  Nations  High 
(Commissioner  tor  Refugees,  forms  a  sort 
ot  oasis.  (Classrooms,  though  spare,  are 
made  ot  cement  and  brick.  Floors  are 
stone  rather  than  dirt.  It  only  tor  a  tew 
hours  a  day,  laimdrv,  cooking  and  hus- 
bantls  seem  far  away  toi'  this  second  grade 
class. 

I  lusbaiuls? 

.Accoriling  to  ,\1i  s.  I  labiba,  the  second 
grade  teacher,  and  Mrs.  (J'rmrun,  the  ^« 
principal,  over  two-thirds  ot  the  nine- 
year-old  girls  sittmg  on  the  stone  tloor  in  a  classroom  an 
hour  trom  lora  bora  were  either  already  married  or  soon 
to  become  wives.  Almost  all  ot  the  older  children  were 
married,  ami  onl\  about  one-third  ot  the  children  who 
attendeil  school  in  seconti  grade  continued  to  sixth  grade. 
Social  convention,  rather  than  lack  ot  op[)ortunit\,  is  the 
real  bar  to  education  tor  temale  Afghan  refugee  children. 

(Child  marriage  in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  is  a  tradi- 
tional way  ot  arranging  niarriages  that  is  centuries  old. 
Iwo  children  arc  married  and  then  sent  back  to  live  with 

ANDREW  BUSHELL  writes  for  a  number  of  publications,  include 
ing  The  Economist. 


their  parents  until  luiberty.  Ciirls  woi 
often  live  with  their  mothers-in 
imtil  they  started  to  menstruate,  a:, 
the  men  they  married  would  not  only  be  well  known 
the  family;  they  would  often  be  the  same  age  as  the  gir 
but  a  cond)ination  ot  war,  privation  ami  disassociati* 
ov  er  the  past  2  5  years  has  eroded  social  norms  of  Afgh; 
refugees. 

Salima,  a  lO-year-old  girl  in  seccjnd  grade,  will  be  ma 
rying  a  6()-year-old  man  in  five  months.  She  says  she  w 
be  ha[)py  to  marry  Iqbal.  When  asked  why,  Salima  saii 
"Iqbal's  children  already  have  wives  to  help  them  and  Iql 
says  the  only  thing  1  will  have  to  do  is  cook  and  wash  f 
him  and  keep  him  warm  at  night.  It  will  be  better  th; 
taking  care  of  my  four  older  brothers  and  my  young 
l)rother  and  sister."  She  will  not  return  to  school. 
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Since  is  decades  older  than  Salima  and  cleai  K  not 

ideal  suitor,  he  paid  Salima s  tather  ],5()()  ru|)ees,  or 
lit  $25,  for  the  privilege  of  marr)  ino  her.  The  main  rea- 
for  Salima's  father's  decision  was  that  he  could  not 
ad  to  pay  for  a  wedding  feast,  which  according  to 
iian  tradition  is  to  be  paid  by  the  father  of  the  bride, 
aining  hard  currency  is  a  perennial  problem  lor  the 
gees,  because  Pakistani  guards  at  the  camp  entrances 
ilarly  demand  bribes  to  let  the  refugees  go  to  work  and 
n  beat  tliem  upon  return.  The  money  Iqbal  gave  Sali- 
.  family  will  provide  clothes  and  shoes  that  will  make  it 
-ible  for  an  older  brother  to  go  to  work. 
According  to  Unicef — the  United  Nations  Children's 
d — over  54  percent  of  girls  over  the  age  of  15  are  mar- 
.  1  here  are  no  statistics  for  rates  of  marriage  of  girls 
veen  8  and  15  in  Central  Asia,  but  such  figures  wouki 
redly  be  high  in  Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh, 
/eys  of  five  Afghan  refugee  camps  on  the  Pakistan  bor- 
of  girls  aged  8  to  13  indicate  rates  of  marriage  that 
•ed  50  percent,  with  the  largest  concentration  of  mar- 
es occurring  between  1 0  and  1 1  years. 
For  both  boys  and  girls,  child  marriage  has  profound 
sical,  intellectual,  psychological  and  emotional  conse- 
ices  as  well  as  destroying  opportunities  for  education, 
sically,  premature  pregnancy  means  higher  rates  of 
ernal  mortality.  In  fact,  it  is  the  leading  cause  of  death 
iris  aged  15  to  19  worldwide,  and  while  much  of  that  is 
to  poor  health  care,  physical  immaturity  is  the  key  risk 
girls  under  15.  According  to  Claire  O'Kane,  a  social 
ker  in  the  office  of  Save  the  Children  Sweden  in 
lawar,  Pakistan,  child  wives  are  three  times  as  likely  to 
;  serious  psychological  problems  as  those  refugees  who 
ly  after  age  16. 
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Abuse  of  child  wives  is  also  common.  Th(jugh  there  are 
no  figrires  tor  Afghanistan,  in  Egii^t  2*^^  percent  of  married 
adolescents  have  been  l)eaten  bv  their  husbands;  ot  those, 
41  percent  w  ere  beaten  during  pregnancy.  A  study  in  Jor- 
dan indicated  that  26  percent  ot  reported  cases  of  domestic 
\  iolence  were  committed  against  wives  under  18. 

\\  hat  happens  to  children  who  run  away  from 


amorous  elders?  Afghans  have  a  specific  word  for  this 
that  translates  loosely  as  "honor  killing" — usually  invok 
to  prosecute  adulteiy  of  a  mature  spouse  by  her  own  fa 
ily.  Though  the  words  regicide,  patricide  and  fratricide 
e.xist  in  English  for  the  killing  of  a  sovereign,  father 
brother  respectively,  no  specific  words  exist  for  the  killi 
of  a  wite  or  daughter  by  her  parents.  The  closest  ter 
are  u.xoricide,  murder  of  a  wife  by 
husband,  and  parricide,  the  murder  o 
close  relative.  If  no  word  exists,  nei 
does  redress.  Just  last  year,  the  m 
head  ot  a  prominent  Pakistani  fam' 
murdered  his  daughter  in  a  lawye 
otfice,  only  to  be  acquitted.  Accordii 
to  Carol  Bellamy,  executive  director 
Unicef  "there  has  been  no  attempt 
examine  child  marriage  as  a  hum; 
rights  violation  until  recentlv." 

And  onh'  in  recent  months  h; 
Unicet  taken  the  position  that  ear 
marriage  constitutes  a  violation  ot 
girls  human  rights — primarily  becau' 
it  can  deprive  her  of  the  right  to  gi) 
full  and  free  consent  to  marry,  which 
guaranteed  under  the  1948  Univers 
Declaration  ot  Human  Rights.  "WTii 
clearlv  a  violation  of  human  rights 
according  to  Anthony  Arend,  a  leg 
expert  and  professor  of  internation 
law  at  Georgetown  University's  Schoi 
ot  Foreign  Service,  "it  is  not  onl 
unclear  whether  chiklren  are  protecte 
against  marriage  at  any  age,  bi 
w  hether  they  were  intended  to  be  pre 
tected." 

I  h(uigh  poverty  is  the  driving  fat 
tor  in  the  abandonment  of  these  norm 
selling  a  daughter  into  early  marria^ 
merelv  reintorces  the  refugee's  penuij; 
b\'  decreasing  the  aggregate  educatio 
in  the  village.  Fo  date,  though  the  Uni: 
ed  Nations  has  presided  manv  guidt 
lines,  it  has  created  tew  practical  barr 
ers  to  chikl  wedlock. 

But  help  inav  come  from  an  unlikelj 
source.  (Consent  ot  a  mother  is  oftei 
necessary  for  her  child  to  be  wed.  Mani| 
older  women  earnestlv  regret  earl' 
marriages  that  robbetl  them  (jf  literac; 
If  they  can  stand  up  to  their  husband: 
innocence  may  yet  bloom  in  the  dustc 
Kacha  Cdiari.  i 
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The  Redemptorist  priests  and 
brothers  perform  their  missionary 
work  as  a  community.  "The  whole 
purpose  of  community  life  is  to 
have  members,  like  the  apostles, 
combine  their  prayers  and  deliber- 
ations, their  labors  and  sufferings, 
their  successes  and  failures,  and  j 
their  material  goods  as  well,  for 
the  service  of  the  Gospel. " 
(Constitution  22). 


To  find  out  more  about  the 
Redemptorists,  please  contact: 

Rev.  Ptiilip  Dabney,  C.Ss.R. 
St.Alphonsus  Residence 
22-04  Parsons  Blvd. 
Whitestone,  N.Y.  11357 
Tel.  718-321-1394 
E-mail:p.a.dabney@worldnet.att.net 
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DELAIGLESIACATOLICA 

Image's  trusted  and  immensely  popular  English- 
and  Spanish-language  paperback  catechisms— now 
revised  with  modifications  from  the  Editw  Typica. 

F,nf;lishi-d  ISBN  0-385-47967-0  Spanished.  ISBN  o  385-47984  o 
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A  CRY  FOR  MERCY 

Attractively  repackaged, 
this  powerful,  candid 
prayer  collection  is  from 
Nouwen's  soul-searching 
period  chronicled  in  77ie 
Genesee  Diary. 

ISBN  0-385-50389  X 


For  nearly  half  a  centuiy, 
Image  Books  has  been  satisfying 
the  spiritual  thirst  of  readers 
with  profound,  inspiring,  and 
enduring  religious  books. 
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THE  MESSENGER 

joe  Girzone,  one  of  Image  s  bestselling  and  most 
beloved  authors,  shares  a  modern  parable  in  which  a 
messenger  reawakens  the  world  to  the  lessons  of  the 
Gospels. 

Oii  S.ilr  Apnl  i(j  •  ISBN  0  -385-49514-5 

RABRI JESUS 

Bruce  Chilton's  groundbreaking  study  transports 
readers  to  first-century  Palestine  and  grounds  Jesus 
in  the  social  and  religious  contexts  of  the  times. 

ISBN  o  385  497.13  8 


Available  wherever  books  are  sold 
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BY  DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON 


The  Oxford  Bible 
Commentary 

Edited  by  John  Barton  and  John  Muddiman 

(hforJ  L'l/ivcrsily  I'm^.  1  lsr,p  S6) 


ISH\  III'JS7)SHf)l 


This  onc-volumc  coinmcntiirv  contains 
expositions  (with  introductions  and  hih- 
Hographies)  tor  every  book  in  the  IJihIe 
(Old  Testament,  Apocrypha,  New  Tes- 
tament) as  well  as  general  articles  on 
various  parts  of  the  Bible  and  other  top- 
ics. It  is  similar  in  scope,  size  and  (m- 


niat  to  the  New  Jerome  Biblieal  Cm?im< 
ttiiy,  Ihirper's  Bible  Covivieutmy  and  t 
Collegeville  Bible  (jmtnientai-y.  The  inti 
national  and  interconfessional  team 
commentators  includes  John  J.  Colli 
on  Sirach,  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J., 
Tobit,  Dale  C.  Allison  on  Matthe 
Jerome  Murphy-O'Connor,  O.P., 
C'olossians  and  Harold  W.  Attridge 
Hebrews.  The  scholarly  p( 
spective  can  be  described 
moderately  critical,  and  m( 
ot  the  authors  have  prov 
their  ability  to  communics 
with  both  biblical  speciali; 
and  the  general  public.  T 
volume  is  beautifrdly  produc 
and  full  of  information.  Tl 
grand  synthesis  of  contemp 
rary  biblical  scholarship  wot 
make  a  splendid  gift  for  som 
one  beginning  theologic 
studies  or  pastoral  ministry. 


Life  in  Biblical 
Israel 

By  Philip  J.  King  and  Lawrence 
E.  Stager 

W'cswiiiisttrjuhii  Kiiox.  440p$39.9 
ISBM  ()M<42214Si 

This  comprehensive  treatme 
ot  everyday  life  in  Iron  Ai 
Israel  (\2m  to  586  B.C.)  is 
magnificent  blend  of  biblic 
interpretation,  archaeologic 
research  and  social  histor 
King  is  professor  emeritus 
Boston  (College  and  form 
president  ot  the  Americ; 
Schools  ot  Oriental  Researc 
and  Stager  is  professor  of  tl 
archaeolog)'  of  Israel  ar 
director  of  the  Semitic  Mus 
um  at  Ilarxard  LJniversity 
well  as  director  ot  Leon  Lc 
I'.xpedition  to  Ashkelon 
Israel.  After  explaining  tl 
importance  ot  everyday  life 
ancient  Israel,  they  deal  wii 

Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J.,  is 

professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theologi  ^ 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  editonjip" 
New  Testament  Abstracts. 
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Israelite  house  and  household  (archi- 
1  ire,  family  and  kinship,  meals,  illness 
a  healing),  the  means  ot  existence 
(   ning  and  animal  hushandr)',  water 

ces,  arts  and  crafts,  travel,  transport 

trade),  the  patrimonial  kingdom 
(  al  city,  urban  water  systems,  warfare, 
,1  ICS  and  weapons),  culture  and  expres- 
s  life  (dress  and  adornments,  music, 
and  dance),  literacy  and  schooling, 

religious  institutions  (sacred  sites, 
r  il  objects,  religious  practices,  death, 
I  al  and  afterlife).  The  main  text  is 
\'  ten  in  a  simple  and  accessible  style; 
t  ?28  illustrations  are  aptly  chosen  and 
I,  itifully  presented;  and  the  biblio- 
o  hical  information  is  abundant.  This 
I'  iblical  archaeology"  at  its  very  best. 


/  cient  Israel's 
F  ith  and  History 

A  ntroduction  to  the  Bible  in 
C  text 

E  eorge  E.  Mendenhall 

li  mnistcr  Juh)i  Knox.  284p  $29.95  (paper) 

i:  ' 066422 nn 

aI  idenhall,  professor  emeritus  at  the 
I  /ersity  of  Michigan,  has  been  espe- 
c  V  influential  among  biblical  scholars 
t>  his  research  on  the  ancient  Near 
ti  ern  context  of  the  covenant  and  on 
tl'  formation  of  early  Israel.  This  "his- 
t<  al  reading  of  the  biblical  tradition" 
I'  )th  a  textbook  and  an  intellectual 
s  hesis.  Mendenhall  treats  the  devel- 
n  ent  of  the  biblical  tradition  in  five 
s  ;s:  the  prologue  (from  Abraham  to 
\  es),  the  formative  period  (Moses  and 
ti  ;xodus),  the  adaptive  period  (the  12- 
ti  :  federation,  David  and  the  monar- 
c  ,  the  tratlitional  period  (the  monar- 
t  ,  with  particular  attention  to 
S  )mon  and  Josiah)  and  the  reform 
1>  od  (post-exilic  Judaism,  and  Jesus 
a  the  early  church).  As  a  historian  he 
J  ores  both  fundamentalism  and  his- 
al  minimalism.  As  a  biblical  theolo- 
he  dislikes  politicians  (even  David 
a  SolomAn)  as  well  as  priests  and 
SI  )es.  He  regards  the  Sinai  covenant 
>\  1  its  "  fen  Commitments"  as  the 
h  t  of  biblical  faith,  and  views  Jesus 
'  the  early  (Christians  as  standing  in 
^  :  continuity  with  the  ancient  core  ot 
!•  'I's  faith. 


The  Genesis  of 
Perfection 

Adam  and  Eve  in  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Imagination 

By  Gary  A.  Anderson 
IVfitiniiistiTjohn  Kiio.x.  257p  $24.95 
ISBN  06642240; 2 

One  of  the  methods  that  has  become 
prominent  in  biblical  studies  in  recent 
years  is  the  "effective  history"  of  biblical 
texts.  Focusing  on  Genesis  2-3,  Ander- 
son, professf)r  of  Old  T  estament  at  Ilar- 


varil  Divinity  School,  gives  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  value  of  this  apprcjach 
by  exanuning  how  Jewish  and  (Christian 
interpreters  have  treated  the  biblical 
.stoiy  of  Adam  and  Eve.  He  shows  him- 
self conversant  with  a  wide  range  of  early 
Jewish  and  rabbinic  texts  as  well  as  East- 
ern and  Western  patristic  writings  and 
John  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  He  gives 
particular  attention  to  the  influence  of 
Israel's  story  as  a  whole  (with  a  focus  on 
Sinai)  and  of  the  (Christian  narrative  of 
redemption  brought  abtnit  through  Jesus' 
death  ami  resurrection  in  the  history  of 
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the  interpretation  of  Cienesis  2-3.  Far 
from  iieing'  a  scholarly  catah)gue,  this 
hook  is  an  engaging  presentation  that  is 
accessihie  to  the  ireneral  nul)Hc. 


The  Quest  for  Paradise 

Visions  of  Heaven  and  Eternity  in 
the  World's  IVIyths  and  Religions 

By  John  Ashton  and  Tom  Whyte 

I  lllI'lHTSi/l/l'I'iUhnd).   I(>llj>  SiO 

ISIl.X  WMj>/"i>.\ 

I  he  search  tor  paradise  is  a  major  theme 
in  the  l>ihle,  which  in  its  Christian  form 
hegins  with  the  (iarden  of  Eden  and  ends 
with  the  New  Jertisalem.  This  extraordi- 
nariU'  i)eaiitiful  antl  informative  volume 
takes  the  stor\  ot  the  c|uest  for  paradise 
hack  to  ancient  Sumeria  and  torwanl  to 
the  titopian  \isions  of  motlern  times.  It 
examines  how  hea\en  and  the  afterlife 
ha\e  heen  understood  in  the  ancient  cul- 
tures of  Kgvpt,  (ireece  and  Rome,  as  well 
as  in  the  Jewish,  (Christian,  Buddhist, 
I  lintlu  and  Muslim  religicjns,  and  among 
the  nati\e  peoples  ot  Australia,  America 
ami  Africa.  I  he  \  isions  of  paradise  take 
different  forms,  hut  there  are  some  con- 


stants. .\shton  is  a  British  hihiical  scholar, 
and  Whyte  is  a  former  BB(]  journalist. 
WTiile  casting  their  net  widely  in  time 
and  place,  they  give  particular  attention 
to  the  hihiical  notions  of  paradise  and  life 
after  tieath  and  their  influence  on 
Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam.  The 
many  full-color  illustrations  are  well 
explainetl  and  complement  the  main  text 
nicely. 


Archaeology  of  the 
Land  of  the  Bible 

Volume  2:  The  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  Persian  Periods, 
732-332  B.C.E. 

By  Ephraim  Stem 

DniiHaLix.  6/-n'pS-fy  ISB\  (l>SU24)07 

I  he  time  hetween  the  Assyrian  conquest 
(732  B.C>.)  and  the  conquest  hy  .Alexander 
the  (ireat  (332  B.C.)  was  a  tumultuous 
and  decisi\  e  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  of  the  Jew  ish  people. 
Whereas  the  .\ss\  rians  (732  to  604)  influ- 
enced the  several  peoples  of  the  land  in 
\arious  ways,  the  Bah\'l()nians  (604  to 
5}^))  plundered  the  land  of  its  wealth  and 
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inhahitants  and  left  it  in  ruins.  Howe\ 
the  Persians  (539  to  332)  allowed  otj 
nized  ethnic  groups  tcj  return  to  the  tei 
tories  that  were  theirs  or  to  settle 
deserted  regions.  Stern,  one  of  Isra( 
most  experienced  and  knowledgeal 
archaeologists,  presents  a  magisterial  si 
vey  of  u  hat  can  he  learned  from  archa( 
logical  excavadons  ahout  life  in  the  Hi 
LantI  in  each  of  these  periods.  l  ie  de 
with  tf)pics  as  varied  as  architectu 
inscriptions,  pottery,  coins,  seals,  weig 
and  measures,  temples  antl  cult  ohjects 


Peoples  of  an 
Almighty  God 

Competing  Religions  in  the  Ancier 
World 

By  Jonathan  Goldstein 

DniiNal,i\.  S26p  ,S'?rt.Vf.  ISBX  (lSS)42>4':n 

(ioldstein,  professor  emeriuis  of  ancii 
history  and  classics  at  the  Universit) 
Iowa,  is  hest  known  for  his  learn 
.Anchor  Bihie  coiumentaries  on  1  an( 
.Vlaccahees.  On  the  hasis  of  almost 
years  of  teaching  and  research,  he  offers 
this  volume  his  comprehensive  account 
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Over  250  celebrations  held 
world  wide  last  yearl  Free. 
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A  project  to  rediscover  women 
leaders  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Includes  12  essays  and 
prayer  services  about  women 
such  as:  Dorothy  Day,  Clare  of  Assis 
and  Thea  Bowman  who  resisted  the 
patriarchy  of  their  day  because  of ' 
belief  in  Jesus.  $10  donation. 

Projects  developed  by  FutureChurch 

15800  Montrose  Ave.  Cleveland,  OH  4411: 
216-228-0869   www.futurechurch.org  • 
in  partnership  with 
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cnt  Near  I'.asicrii  liistors  from  the 
th  t(j  tlic  second  centuries  15.(1,  u  iih 
icular  attention  to  Israel  troin  Isaiah  to 
IS  Maccabeus.  I  le  defines  a  "|)eo|)le  ot 
lmight\-  god"  as  one  that  believes  that 
d  stronger  than  all  other  powers  coni- 
;d  is  idtiniately  coniniitted  to  be  its 
:ector,  even  though  the  people  may 
;r  temporary  adversity.  I  le  describes 
and  Bahvlon  in  this  periotl  as  peo- 
of  an  almighty  god  (Yahweh  and 
duk),  and  I'  gvpt  and  Persia  as  peoples 
1  almost  almighty  god.  I  le  investigates 
•  historical  interactions  in  light  of  his 
is  that  the  beliefs  of  a  people  in  an 
ghty  god  lead  eventually  to  peculiar 
■ses  of  histon,'  and  to  the  production  of 
iliar  forms  ot  literature.  (loldstein's 
nmti  opus  presents  many  original  and 
inious  interpretations  ot  events  and 
;  in  a  fresh  and  ilhuninatintr  frame- 


1  Enoch  1 

E  eorge  W.  E.  Nickelsburg 

/  CSS.  srp.  $)S.  ISBN  ()S()I)66()749 

I  work  known  as  /  Enoch  is  a  collec- 
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'  Paraclete:  Spirit's  Gift  to  the  Church 

ecorded  1  9981  4  audio  casselles,  $26 
ew  Testament  Scholarship  As  We 
d  One  Century  and  Open  Another 

ecoided  ]997|  4  audio  Loss^lies.  $26 
have  ktened  and  listened  la  yaur  tvta  latest  sets.  Jhey  are  so 
raging  and  inlormative.  ..the  questions  and  answers  are  also  very 
enlightening.  I  want  to  order  them  as  gills. "  father  M.,  USA 
Other  audio  tapes  available 
BY  Raymond  E.  Brown 
2  Passion  Narratives  of  the  Gospels 
1  2  audio  cassettes,  $69 
(includes  24  pages  ol  original  iiolesi 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Church 
6  audio  cossetles,  $26 
The  Gospel  of  John 
I  2  Audio  Casst-lles  $5'? 


imerica  reoder  offer:  1 1%  discount  when 
rdering  3  or  more  of  any  of  the  above  sets. 
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tion  ol  jew  ish  a|)ocaly|)lic  traditions  that 
dale  trom  the  last  three  centuries  before 
the  (Christian  era  and  are  associated  with 
the  patriarch  I'.noch  whom  (iod  "took" 
(see  (len.  5:21-24).  I  hev  purport  to 
describe  w  hat  was  re\ealetl  to  f.iioch  in 
his  heavenly  journeys,  and  are  concerned 
es])ecially  with  the  last  judgtnent  and 
related  enil-time  events.  The  fullest  text 
now  exists  in  Idhiopic,  but  the  original 
language  was  Aramaic — a  scholarly  theo- 
ry dramatically  confirmed  by  the  discov- 
ery of  several  Aramaic  tnanuscripts  of  / 
I'jioii.'  among  the  Deael  Sea  scrolls.  Nick- 
elsburg, professor  emeritus  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  has  devoted  over  M) 
years  to  preparing  this  full-scale  critical 
commentary  for  the  Hermeneia  series. 
This  first  volutne  (of  two)  provides  a 
12.s-page  introduction  to  /  Enoch,  as  well 
as  detailed  exjiositions  of  (Chapters  1-36 
and  S  1-1  OS.  The  so-called  Book  of 
Watchers  (I -.^6)  is  the  main  source  for 
the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  (rooted 
in  Cjen.  6:1-4).  Nickelsburg's  exemplary 
work  of  technical  scholarship  offers  a 
window  onto  some  fascinating  develop- 
ments within  Judaism  in  the  centuries 
leading  up  to  the  New-  Testament. 


Roman  Honor 

The  Fire  in  the  Bones 

By  Carlin  A.  Barton 

L'inv.  iifCirlifoniiii  I'lrss.  y26p  $47.  )l) 
ISII\  052(122^2)2 

Honor  and  shame  in  ancient  Near  P'ast- 
ern  and  iVIediterranean  cultures  have 
become  important  topics  in  biblical  stud- 
ies. While  this  book  contains  very  few 
references  to  the  liible,  it  will  be  illumi- 
nating for  those  who  wish  to  understand 
better  the  world  in  which  the  early 
Christian  movement  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment took  shape.  Barton,  professor  of 
ancient  history  at  the  University'  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  Amherst,  set  out  to  explore 
the  inner  life  and  emotions  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  ami  she  has  succeeded  in  a  daz- 
zling fashion.  Her  main  tt^pics  include 
honor  and  embodiment  in  a  contest  cul- 
ture, the  Roman  soul  and  confession  and 
the  experience  of  shame.  She  explores 
these  subjects  with  thousands  (jf  quota- 
tions (in  English  and  in  Latin)  along  with 
perceptive  and  stimulating  comments 
based  on  classical  scholarship,  psycholo- 
gy, modern  literature,  films  anti  personal 


The  Priests  of  Si.  Siilpice,  an  mtci  iiational  assi)ciation  of  diocesan 
priests  committed  to  the  formation  and  education  of  seminarian.s 
and  diocesan  priests,  developing  vocations  for  a  multi-cultural  Church 
and  collaborating  with  seminary  programs  in  the  missions 
invite  priests  interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual,  intellectual  and 
pastoral  gifts  to  join  our  ministry  to  priests  and  seminarians. 

.ill,  v.rilcc.1  f-mjil  4l(l-3:i-.'i(l7n,  luKiuk-ii"  Miipiu.iiis  n|.j 
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obsenation.  Her  literar}-  sule  facilit 
empathy  with  the  material  under  disc 
si(jn.  While  Barton  insists  on  the  dif 
ences  between  the  ancient  Romans 
us,  she  also  provides  fresh  and  challeJ 
ing  insights  into  the  human  condition  j 
readers  toda\'. 


Where  Did  Christianity 
Come  From? 

By  Justin  Taylor.  S.M. 
Lmii-ifia/l  Press.  IS9pS19y)  (puper) 
ISB\  flS]46'!102X 

The  study  of  C>hristian  origins — tr\ing 
discern  what  was  really  going  on  behi 
our  sparse  and  tragmentary  liter;i 
sources — requires  the  skills  of  a  detecd 
This  volume  presents  in  a  simpler  and  I 
technical  tonn  the  main  findings  and  pr 
cipal  arguments  made  by  Ta\-lor  and  E 
enne  Xodet  in  their  larger  work  entid 
The  Origins  of  Chnstiiniity:  An  Kvplorat. 
(Liturgical  Press,  1W8).  The  authors  . 
professors  at  the  Ecole  Biblique 
Jerusalem,  the  famous  Dominican  facu 
ot  biiilical  and  archaeological  studies  tl 
has  led  the  way  in  Catholic  biblii 
research  tor  a  over  a  centur\'.  I'heir  ni; 
theses  are  that  C]hristianiDi-  came  froir 
Jewish  environment  whose  religious  ci 
ture  w  as  cl(  )se  to  that  of  the  Essenes  (ge 
eralK'  identified  as  the  group  behind  t 
Dead  Sea  scrolls),  and  that  the  Essene  nt 
als  ot  initiation  through  special  ablutio 
•ind  the  sacreel  meal  set  the  pattern  tor  t 
(Christian  rites  of  Baptism  and  tl 
Eucharist.  The  authors  provide  fresh  rea 
ings  ot  manv  texts  and  a  novel  approach 
(Christian  origins  that  manages  to  respc 
the  Jewishness  of  Jesus  and  his  first  folloi 
ers  as  v\  ell  as  the  distinctiveness  ot  the  ear 
C^hristian  mov  ement. 


A  Marginal  Jew 

Volume  3:  Companions  and 
Competitors 

By  John  P.  Meier 

DoiiHiiLix.  ~ii^p  $42.  ^11.  ISBX  li^SS469934 

I'he  third  volume  of  Meier's  m/ignii 
(ipiis  focuses  on  Jesus  the  marginal  Jew 
his  relationships  to  other  contemporai 
Jewish  imlividuals  and  groups.  It  fir 
considers  Jesus  in  relation  to  his  follov 
ers:  the  crowds,  the  disciples,  the  Twelv 
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iiulixulu.il  mcnihcrs  ot  the  'Fwclvc. 
:n  it  discusses  Jcsiis  tlic  Jew  in  relation 
isjcwish  competitors:  Pharisees,  Sad- 
its,  Essenes  and  other  grou})s.  Meier, 
"essor  of  New  Testament  at  the  Uni- 
ity  of  Notre  Dame,  succeeds  in  situ- 
g  Jesus  the  "marginal  Jew"  within 
:-century  Palestinian  Judaism  while 
ilighting  his  distinctive  and  charac- 
stic  teachings  and  activities.  The 
lor's  knowledge  of  the  relevant  pri- 
y  and  secondary  sources  is  prodi- 
is,  and  his  clear  and  logical  presenta- 
s  are  easy  to  follow, 
^  volume  is  a  ricl 
urce  not  only 
students  of 
IS  and  the 
■  pels  hut 

for  those 
I  are  con- 
led  with 
istian-Jew- 
relations  in 
first  and  2 1st 
turies.  The 
th  and  final  volume 
treat  Jesus'  teachings  on  the 
■aic  Law,  his  parables,  self-designa- 
s  and  death.  jEditor's  Note:  This  hook  is 
'ctioii  of  the  Catholic  Book  Club. J 


\  atthew  1-13 

E  3d  by  Manlio  Simonetti 

/-  I  'liiMty.  i26p$)9.99.  ISBN  0S)()HI486S 


of  the  28-volume  "Ancient  Christian 
imentary  on  Scripture"  project,  this 
lology  of  patristic  (up  to  the  eightth 
ury)  comments  on  the  first  half  of 
thew's  Ciospel  contains  abundant 
erial  for  meditation,  prayer  and 
ching  during  this  Year  of  Matthew  in 
Sunday  Lectionary  cycle.  The  excerpts 
;  been  selected  by  an  expert  in  patristic 
cal  exegesis  and  placed  in  context  by 
16-page  introduction.  Por  each  peri- 
2  the  volume  provides  the  Revised 
idard  Version  text,  an  overview  of  the 
istic  interpretations,  quotations  taken 
n  patristic  sources  and  brief  notes, 
onetti,  who  teaches  at  the  University 
lome  and  the  Augustinian  Patristic 
tiite  in  Rome,  notes  that  the  patristic 
ers  were  especially  interested  in  the 
bolic  significance  of  names  and  num- 
,  the  detects  in  the  literal  sense  as  an 


opening  to  allegory  and  the  \alue  of  inter- 
|)reting  Scripture  by  Scripture.  I  he 
anthol()g\  illustrates  both  the  pertluring 
values  and  the  limitations  ot  patristic  bibli- 
cal interpretation. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew 
in  Current  Study 

Edited  by  David  Aune 

Kcrchmiiis.  19lp$2S  (paper).  ISBN  0,S02.S467 N 

William  (;.  Thompson,  S.J.,  (1930-96) 
was  passionately  committed  to  the 
sttidy  ot  Matthew's  (iospel  and  its 
signiticance  for  C^hristians 
totlay.  He  correctly  regarded 
Matthew  the  Evangelist  as  a 
pastoral  theologian,  and 
through  some  M)  years  of 
teaching  and  writing  on 
Matthew's  (Jcjspe 
he  showed  himselt 
to  be  a  very  good 
pastoral  theolo 
gian.  By  his  charis- 
matic manner  and 
enthusiasm,  "Big  Bill"  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  a 
whom  he  met,  taught  anc 
encouraged.  To  celebrate  the 
memory  of  an  esteemed  co 
league,  Loyola  University  ot 
Chicago  organized  a  conterence  at 
which  nine  biblical  scholars  were  invited 
to  assess  the  current  state  of  research  on 
Matthew's  (iospel.  The  papers  contained 
in  this  memorial  volume  include  contri- 


butions by  Donald  Senior  on  directKjns 
in  Matthean  studies,  draham  N.  Stanton 
on  the  early  reception  of  Matthew's 
(lospel,  I'daine  Wainwright  on  the 
Matthean  Jesus  and  the  healing  of 
women,  Wendy  C>otter  on  (ireco- 
Roman  apotheosis  traditions  and  the  res- 
urrection appearances  in  Matthew  and 
Anthony  J.  Saldarini  on  reading  Matthew 
without  anti-Semitism. 


First  Corinthians 

Building  Up  tlie  Church 

By  Vincent  P.  Branick 

New  City  Press.  I5Ip  $1 1.95  (paper) 
ISBN l)6)4S162y 

Branick,  protessor  <^t  religious  studies  at 
the  University  of  Dayton,  describes  Paul's 
first  Letter  to  the 
(j)nnthians  as  "above 
a  letter  written 
about  the  church, 
a  church  of  sin- 
ners, but  a 
church  which 
becomes  nodi- 
ing  less  than 
the  body  of 
(Christ."  Part  of 
the  "Spiritual 
( ; o m  ni  e  n  t a r i es " 
series,  this  volume  pre- 
sents a  briet  introducticjn  to 
the  letter  and  an  exposition  ot  each  pas- 
sage, along  with  suggestions  for  reflection. 
First  C^orinthians  treats  issues  that  were 
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From  the  Theology  and  Life  series  by  M.  lohn  Fdrrelly,  O.S.B. 
In  our  'post-modern'  period  how  can  we  critically  both 
ground  belief  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ  and  articulate 
the  meaning  and  relevance  of  such  belief? 


.  .  .  may  vcn/ 

ivell  prove  to 

be  the  stividani 

text  for  Roman 

Catholic 

founciational 

theology  for 

years  to  come." 

Louis  Roy,  O.P. 
The  Thomist 
Boston  College 


At  bookstores  or 

THE  LITURGICAL  PRESS 


Belief  in  God 
in  Our  Time 

Foundalionil  ITwolog^  1 


Belief  in  God 
in  Our  Time 

Foundational  Theology  I 

\\.  Iiihn  F.irrelK,  O  S  B, 
0-8146-5706-0  Paper,  384  pp., 

3  'A  X  8  '/.., 

$19.95 


Faith  in  God 
Through  Jesu<;  Christ 


Faith  in  God 
Through 
Jesus  Christ 

Foundational  Theology  II 

M,  ii)hn  Farrelly,  O.S.B, 
0-8146-5859-8  Paper,  352  pp., 

5  7»  X  8  Vi, 

$29.95 


pressing  in  the  church  of  tJie  first  centur 
and  remain  so  in  the  21st  century:  churc 
unit}"  and  order,  moral  disorders  in  th 
Christian  communit)',  marriage  and  celib; 
c\\  participation  in  non-C>hristian  ritual 
prol)lems  at  church,  the  spiritual  gifts  an 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Branick  is 
skilled  and  experienced  teacher,  and  on 
can  learn  much  from  him  about  Paul  an 
church  life  then  and  now.  His  book  can  b 
used  with  profit  by  individuals  and  b 
Bible-stuiK'  groups. 


Cruciformlty 


IB!. 


Paul's  Narrative  Spirituality  of  the 
Cross 

By  Michael  J.  Gorman 

licrdmaii,.  4y/pS2S  (paper).  ISB\  (rS()2S'-f79U 

At  the  center  of  Paul's  theology  is  th' 
theme  oi  conformity  to  the  crucifiec 
(>hrist.  Using  the  term  "cruciformity, 
(iorman,  professor  of  New  Testamen 
and  church  history  as  well  as  dean  of  th( 
F.cumenical  Institute  of  Theology  at  St 
AlaiT  S  Seminaiy  and  University  in  Bal 
timore,  explores  Paul's  narrative  spiritu 
alir\-  of  the  cross — that  is,  the  dynami(jl 
correspondence  in  ilaily  lite  to  thfl 
strange  stor\-  of  (>hrist  crucified  as  thJ  i 
jirimarv  \va\  of  experiencing  the  lov^  jjig 
anil  grace  of  Ciod.  He  first  examines ij^^^ 
how  Paul's  experience  ot  (lod  (Father  ^jj. 
Son  anti  Holy  Spirit)  was  centered  or 
the  cross,  and  considers  the  meaning  o^'  " 
the  cross  as  Cod's  act  and  (Christ's  act 
Then  he  treats  Paul's  experience  of  tht 
cross  as  faith  (the  "hindamental  option'  left 
and  the  faith  of  Jesus  (Christ,  the  charac-'Sr 
ter  anil  cost  of  faith),  love  (the  pattern  oi 
the  crucified  Messiah,  apostolic  cruci' 
formitw  the  narrative  shape  of  the  faith- 
ful communit\0,  power  (the  paradox  ol|(- 
weakness)  anil  hope  (the  future  of  cruci 
formit\  ).  PinalK  he  deals  with  the 
church  ami  challenges  of  cruciformity  tt.-; 
toikn  .  This  scholarK  work  would  make||f,j 
ifootl  reading  during  Lent  and  Hohl 
\\'eek. 


1  Peter 


By  John  H.  Elliott 

Diiiihlcil.iy  ''^r,p.S60.  I.SI1.\  in.SUI  j6}'. 

While  i  Peter  is  one  of  the  most  theo- 
lo<ncall\'  rich  documents  in  the  New 
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I  aniLMit,  it  also  |)r()\i(lcs  a  glini|isc  of 
\\  ;  it  tcit  like  to  he  a  (^liristian  in  the 
(  .o-Roinan  world  and  how  the  niis- 
>i  iry  strategy  of  good  e\ani|)le  helped 
tl  .hiirch  to  grow  even  in  iiostile  sur- 
r(  idings.  Elliott,  professor  of  theolog}' 
1  le  University  of  San  Kranciseo  and 
.1  or  of  several  hooks  on  1  Peter,  is 
n  onl\  the  premier  specialist  on  1 
Pj  r  but  also  a  pioneer  in  using  soeial- 
s('  ice  approaches  in  biblical  studies. 
I  iias  produced  a  conimeiitarv  on  I 
P  r  for  the  Anchor  Bible  series  that  is 
n  umental  in  size  and  scope.  Besides 
d  152-page  introduction  and  the  150- 

I  bibliography,  he  provides  for  each 
ige  a  fresh  translation,  a  literary 

ii  ,sis,  notes  on  the  text  and  general 
a  inents.  He  views  1  Peter  as  illustrat- 
ii)  ;he  situation  of  the  Jesus  movement 
at  e  early  sectarian  stage  of  its  devel- 
0]'  ent:  its  predicament  of  social  alien- 

II  1  and  its  strategy  for  survival  and 
th.  He  also  notes  that  1  Peter  offers 
>f  the  most  sustained  reflections  on 

ir  cent  suffering  and  so  is  one  of  the 
1     pastoral  writings  in  the  New  Tes- 
nt. 


F  im  Apostles  to 
E  ihops 

Tl  Development  of  the  Episcopacy 
in  le  Early  Church 

3>  ancis  A.  Sullivan,  S.J. 
;ni/P(iiilist.  2Syp  $29.95 
nS09lf)U49 


of  the  major  issues  di\iding  the 
>tian  churches  is  apostolic  succession, 
er  than  focusing  directly  on  this  neu- 
:  issue,  Sullivan,  who  taught  ecclesi- 
y  at  the  Gregorian  University  in 
e  fi-om  1956  to  1992  and  now  teach- 
Boston  (College,  emphasizes  the 
to  recognize  that  the  threefold 
ture  (bishop,  priests,  deacons)  was 
iroduct  of  a  long  and  complex  devel- 
;nt,  and  so  he  surveys  the  histor\'  of 
ninistry  of  leadership  in  the  early 
ch  u|)  to  the  mid-third  centurw 
led  in  patristics  ami  always  a  keen 
|ireter  of  difficult  Roman  ecclesiasti- 
ocuments,  Sullivan  provides  exten- 
juotations  of  the  ancient  sources  and 
■  ideal  guide  to  this  material.  He  con- 
's that  there  is  good  reasf)n  to  believe 
the  1  ioly  Spirit  guided  the  develop- 


ment of  the  episcopate  in  this  |ieriod, 
since  that  office  pla\ed  a  priman'  role  in 
achie\'ing  consensus  on  the  canon  and  in 
combating  gnosticism. 

Beyond  Retribution 

A  New  Testament  Vision  for  Justice, 
Crime,  and  Punishment 

By  Christopher  D.  Marshall 

EmbmiiLs.  U2p  $24  (jyipcr).  ISBN  (IS02H4797H 

Pew  issues  are  as  timely  and  controver- 
sial as  capital  punishment  and  now  the 
response  to  terrorism,  and  the  theories 


of  justice  that  underlie  the  different  posi- 
tions on  them.  Marshall,  professor  of 
New  Testament  at  the  l  yndale  (iradu- 
ate  School  of  Theology  in  /Xuckland, 
New  Zealand,  contends  that  the  New 
Testament  deals  primarily  with  the 
world  of  persons  in  relation  to  ( iod  and 
to  one  another,  and  |)romotes  a  vision  of 
restorative  justice.  I  le  maintains  that  the 
first  (Christians  experienced  in  Jesus' 
teaching  (as  seen  in  the  (Jospels)  and  in 
his  death  and  resurrection  (as  seen  in 
Paul's  letters),  and  lived  out  in  their  faith 
ccimmunities,  an  understanding  of  justice 
as  a  retlemptive  [lower  that  heals, 
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Annual  Inner  Sabbath 


restores  and  reconciles  rather  than  hiits. 
punishes  and  kills.  At  its  heart  arehe 
healing  of  hearts,  the  renewal  of  ra- 
tionships  and  the  re-creation  of  comijo- 
nit\'.  Marshall  argues  that  the  redeip 
tive-restorative  approach  to  justice  i 
beyt^nd  (while  not  entirely  denying) 
usual  theories  ot  criminal  justice  (n 
hilitation,  deterrence,  retribution) 
that  it  ought  to  shape  and  direct  a  l 
structive  Christian  contribution  to 
debate  about  criminal  justice  (and 
response  to  terrorism)  today. 
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The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

is  all  about  ACCESS 

•  access  to  a  speciali/ed  library  with  thousands  of  books,  videos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


For  injonnaiion,  please  contact: 

James  J.  Gill  S.  J..  M.D..  Director 
.S401  South  Cornell  Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  60615-569S 
Phone:  (773)  684-8146:  Fax:  (773)  684-8134 
E-mail:  CI.SHS(0' AOL.COM 


Biblical 

Fundamentalism 

What  Every  Catholic  Should  Know 

By  Ronald  D.  Witherup,  S.S. 

Ijtiirghtil  Press,  ''lip  SS.95  iptipcr) 
ISBX  IIS' 1 4627226 

Living  the  Hospitality 
of  God 

By  Lucien  Richard,  O.M.I. 

P,i///ist.  ,SV/)5y.V>  (piipcr)-  ISBS'  IISII9n''9S' 

These  two  hooks  tall  into  the  categor)jt 
"little  gems."  W'idienip  provides  a  contse 
hut  thorough  response  to  questions  tu 
Catholics  have  about  biblical  Rmdamenl- 
ism.  He  offers  instruction  on  the  origis 
and  main  ideas  oi  biblical  fiindamentali  i. 
compares  and  contrasts  a  Catholic  p  - 
specrive  on  the  Bible  with  that  of  funi- 
mentalism  and  provides  practical  ad\ 
and  rect)mmends  resources  to  as^ 
(Catholics  in  resj^onding  to  fundamem- 
isni.  Richard  examines  die  dieological  , 
pastoral  impact  ot  the  biblical  conimam 
be  hospitable  to  the  stranger  (see  R(  i 
l2-})-\}-  Heb.  1.^:1-2;  I  Pt^.  4:S-10;  E 
2:19).  I  le  then  uses  the  theme  of  hospit- 
ty  as  a  lens  for  viewing  xhc  w  hole  ot  lifep 
relation  to  God,  and  so  makes  biblical-tl- 
ological  themes  such  as  the  kingdom  t 
God,  the  character  ot  (jod  and  the  inc- 
narion  come  alive  in  fresh  ways. 
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The  Bible  and 
Homosexual  Practice 

Texts  and  Hermeneutics 

By  Robert  A.  J.  Gagnon 

AhniirJwr  ^2llp  S49  ISBX  ll6S:il.S4Ii.\ 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive  anil  up-i- 
America   March  11,  2()i 
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e  treatment  of  the  hihiical  texts  that 
generally  associated  with  homosexual 
ctice  and  of  the  arguments  used  to 
'  ,'rpret  them.  Its  treatment  of  the  })erti- 
it  Old  Testament,  early  Jewish  and 
■  w  Testament  texts  places  before  the 
der  the  full  dossier  of  ancient  textual 
ienee,  the  various  interpretative  possi- 
ties  and  full  references  to  modern 
olarly  debate.  CJagnon,  assistant  pro- 
'  ior  of  New  Testament  at  Pittsburgh 
eological  Seminary,  contends  that  the 
)le  unequivocally  defines  same-sex 
jj  ircourse  as  sin,  and  that  there  are  no 
~  '  id  hermeneutical  arguments  for  over- 
ing  the  Bible's  authority  in  this  matter. 
I  :  regards  affirming  same-sex  inter- 
I  jrse  as  not  an  act  of  love,  however 
ll-meaning  the  intent.  His  critical 
ilyses  of  the  main  objections  to  apply- 
the  biblical  texts  that  reject  homosex- 
practice  to  the  contemporary  context 
sure  to  attract  controversy. 


ie  Bible  and  the 
iird  World 


Precolonial,  Colonial  and 
Postcolonial  Encounters 

By  Rasiah  S.  Sugirtharajah 

Cii/z/hmlf^c  Uiuvfisity  I'ress.  Uiryp  $22. '^S  (p/ipcr) 
ISBN  0S21(I()S24H 

Sugirtharajah,  reailer  in  biblical 
hermeneutics  at  the  LIniversity  of  Birm- 
ingham, takes  as  his  starting  point  the 
observation  that  "along  with  gunboats, 
opium,  slaves  and  treaties,  the  Christian 
Bible  became  a  defining  symbol  of 
European  expansion."  He  seeks  to  trace 
how  the  Christian  Bible  has  been  trans- 
mitted, received,  appropriated  and  even 
subverted  by  third  world  people  in  the 
precolonial,  colonial  and  postcolonial 
periods  by  both  the  colonized  and  the 
colonizers.  His  main  frame  of  reference 
is  the  British  Empire  of  the  19th  and 
2()th  centuries  and  in  particular  the 
work  of  the  British  and  Eoreign  Bible 
Society.  His  fascinating  story  has  many 
aspects:  the  arrival  of  the  Bible  as  a 
marginal  and  minority  text  in  Intlia  and 
C]hina  through  the  Nestorians  and  other 
Eastern  Christians,  the  use  of  the  Bible 
by  colonized  persons  against  their 
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oppressors,  the  role  of  Bible  sellers  in 
disseminating  the  biblical  text  and  the 
emergence  of  liberation  theology  and 
postcolonial  l)n)lical  intcrjiretation  in 
recent  years. 


Remembering  Jesus 

Christian  Community,  Scripture,  and 
the  Moral  Life 

By  Allen  Verhey 

I'.vrdiiniiis.  )26p  $}).  ISBN  OSI)2SO)2)7 

l  his  is  an  informative,  balanced  and 
mature  presentation  by  a  Christian  ethi- 
cist  who  knows  Scripture  and  its  inter- 
pretation very  well.  Verhey,  pnjfessor  of 
religion  at  Hope  College  in  Holland, 
Mich.,  describes  churches  (at  their  best) 
as  communities  of  moral  discourse, 
deliberation  and  discernment.  He  main- 
tains that  the  best  service  that  Scripture 
can  provide  to  Christian  ethics  is  help  in 
answering  three  fundamental  questions: 
Who  am  I?  What  do  I  want  to  become? 
VVTiat  kind  of  story  do  I  want  to  tell  with 
my  life?  Then  with  reference  to  the 
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areas  medicine,  sexual  it),  economics 
and  politics,  respectively,  he  considers 
what  Scripture  might  say  on  these 
topics  to  (Christians  today  as  they  seek 
to  remember  jesus.  \'erhey  contentls 
that  follow  ing  Jesus  requires  remem- 
bering him,  that  in  order  to  remember 
Jesus  (Christians  must  read  and  under- 
stand Scripture,  where  the  memory  ot 
Jesus  is  found,  and  that  by  remember- 
ing Jesus  (Christians  can  discern  the 
shape  and  style  ot  life  worth}'  of  the 
( jos|)el. 


notices 

Appeals 

BOOKS  WANTED.  The  liliran,-  of  the  Jesuit  Fae- 
ult\  ot  Philosophy  and  InsDtute  ot  Theoiog)-  in 
Zagreb,  (Croaoa,  is  in  urgent  need  of  book  and 
lournal  donations.  For  additional  infomiation 
please  contact;  Zeliko  Rakosec.  SJ.,  Jordonovac 
110.  pp  \M,  KKIOd  Zagreb.  Croatia;  e-maiL 
rak(  )sec@libero.it. 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Fdward 
l.ambro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.Al. IPC— Chatham  Psv- 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 


The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  teature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FIN.M.  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  ot  e\  er\'  detail  ot 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entr>'  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  ot  Gethse- 
mane.  His  trials  before  the  Sanbedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thoms,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  ot 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
Tlie  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passioii  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS. 


1  copy:  $29.95 

PLUS:  $4.95  SHli'l'lNG  .AND  HANDLING 
TO  CURLIER: 

1-800-303-9595 

www.trinitypictures.com 
Disponible  en  Espahol 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 

Yiiur  purchase  of  now  Itsus  PItl':  TUt  \  18  HOURS  ciiines  with  this  unconditional  ijuarantee:  If  you're  dis- 
snnsticJ  with  the  video  in  any  way,  for  any  rea.<on,  you  may  return  it  in  "ood  condition  for  a  full  and  complete 
refund  at  any  time  within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  of  your  oricinal  invoice  ami  we'll  issue  a 
refund  tor  the  full  amount  you  paid. 

John  LXiuer,  PrcKlucer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures 


ehiatric  Ciroup.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  t 
ment  issues  and  pnvac-\'  needs  of  the  clerg\ . 
gioiLs  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern  Xew  ji 
Ph:  (''7.1)  6%-.?  102. 

Institute 

AQUINAS  INSTITUTE  OF  THEOLOGY  (jfter  i 

2002  SUALMFR  S  1  UDIES  SESSION  " 
SUAl.MER  PRF.ACniNG  IXSTFPU'l  l 
those  wishing  to  update  their  theological 
cation,  renew  themselves  through  pets 
study  or  refresh  their  homiletic  skills.  2002 
ult\'  includes  Zeni  Fox  and  Robert  J.  W 
Classes  run  June  16-21  and  2.H-2S.  Ph:  i 
^>77 -iHf)');  e-niail:  aquinas@slu.. 
www  .ai.edu. 

THE  39TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SAC; 
SCRIPTURE,  June  17-21,  2002.  Lecmrers 
their  lectures:  Prot.  Harr\-  P.  Nasuti  -  ' 
Psalms:  Poetrv,  Prayer,  and  Scripture'";  I 
Francis  S.  .\li)loney,  S.D.B.  -  "The  Fo 
(iospel:  A  Summons  to  Belief  Without 
ing";  Prof  Alan  C.  Mitchell  -  "The  Lett 
the  (Colossians:  Post-Pauline  .Matters." 
infonnarion:  School  for  Summer  and  Coiv 
ing  lulucation,  Creorgetown  Universit}',  W 
inlcton,  DC  20().v-r01();  Ph:  (202)  687-- 
e-mail:  ssseespecia I  ])rograms@georgeto\vn 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  DEVELOPMEN  )'^ 
STUDY  MATERIALS.  Little  Rock  Scti] 
Stud\,  a  niiiiistn  ot  the  Diocese  of  Little  I 
m  .Arkansas,  is  searching  tor  a  full-rime  pt 
to  help  lievelop  study  materials.  .Applk 
must  have  a  master's  degree  in  theology.  Si 
rure.  teligious  education  or  a  related  fie! 
well  as  strong  wriring  and  speaking  skills.  S, 
negotiable,  plus  full  benefits  package.  1 
complete  iob  description,  please  cont 
Suzanne  Ciovanneilo,  Personnel  (Office.  I 
cese  of  Little  Rock,  2.500  North  Tylet  Sf 
Little  Rock,  .AR  72207.  Ph:  (.SOI)  664-O.Ui 
ni.lil:  sniox  annello@dolt.i  itg. 

CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER—S  I  .  J(  )S1 

OF  FFIF  PINES.  'I'his  posioon  repoits  toit 
president  and  (^F.O.  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Pe' 
Inc.  I  he  iiKunibcnt  will  be  responsible  for 
viding  mission  and  values-based  leaders j. 
direction  and  support  to  all  long-term  care  id 
independent  living  operating  units  of  St.  Jo-''- 
of  the  Pines  Inc.  I  he  (lO.O.  works  cK 
v\ith  the  president  and  (].F,.0.  in  order  to  • 
mize  opetational  effectiveness  and  strat 
position.  Fhe  candidate  shoulil  have  a  ma- 
degree,  preferabK  in  business  adininistratii ' 
health  administtanon.  ,A  minimum  ot  five  \i 
evpenence  in  a  Icatlership  role  is  essential.  ^ 
mit  resiime  to:  Ditector  of  Fluman  Resoui^i 
St.  Joseph  ot  the  Pines,  5W  (;entral  Dfs. 
Southern  Pines,  NC  2H.^«7. 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S  UNIVERSITY  seeks  a  DIRl,;- 
lOR  Oi  CAMPL  S  AIINIS  FRV.  The  Dip- 
tot  ot  (^amjnis  Ministr\-  is  a  cabinet-l(?l 
appointee,  who  will  jiromote  the  religious ''l- 
tare  ot  the  tot.il  uni\crsit\  communir\'. 
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i  Mess 

ir  editorial  about  sexual  abuse  by 
sts  (2/1 H)  reminds  me  that  the  past 
vc\'  ot Our  bisliops  in  this  matter  is 
icwhat  analogous  to  the  Nixon 
linistration's  eo\  erup  of  Watergate. 
U'atergate  break-in  was  bad 
iis^h,  but  the  cov  erup  made  Nixon's 
ite  I  louse  lose  vv  hate\  er  ereilibilirv  it 
c  had. 

The  ehureh  hierarehx  too  has  made 
ters  mueh  worse  l)y  retiising  to  ree- 
i  /,e  die  problem  of  priests  who  jirey 
Dungsters.  Some  of  the  same  l)ishops 
'  eomplain  aliout  the  laek  of  voeations 
le  priesthood  are  the  ver\'  ones  guilty 
Dvering  up  this  horrible  scandal. 
Archbishop  Daniel  Pilarczyk  is  to  i)e 
lauded  lor  his  courageous  stand  on 
issue.  But  mere  guidelines  and  apolo- 
are  not  enough.  What  is  needed  dur- 
this  Lenten  season  is  an  honest  and 
•ere  appraisal  ot  how  we  got  to  this 
;ful  state  ot  aftairs  ami  how  v\  e  are 
igto  extricate  ourselves  from  this 
s. 

Edward  J.  Thompson 
Farmingdale.  N.Y. 

iend  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
g  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
:les  on  America's  Web  site,  www.amenca- 
iazine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your 
if  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online 
ions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
)rief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's 
16,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone 
iber.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
i  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by 
3il  to;  letters@americamagazine,org.  Let 
may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 

Mor  serves  as  leader  and  overall  director  of 
^anis,  services  ami  events  of  campus  min- 
y.  These  include  liturgical  celebrations, 
eats,  service  |)r<)j;rams,  consciousness-raising 
Its,  religious  education  programs  and  social 
isions.  iliis  person,  preterahK  a  mcmlier  of 
Society  ot  jesus,  must  have  in-dcptli  laniil- 
ywitll  Igiiarian  s|)intualir\ . 

A  successful  Director  will  ha\e  denionstrat- 
.X)llahorarive  managerial  and  pastoral  ability, 
gination  and  abundant  energ)'.  A  terminal 
ree  in  ministry'  or  its  e(]uivalent  is  preferred;  a 
ter's  degree  is  rei]uired.  ['"ive  years'  experi- 
£  in  pastoral  administration  or  university 
ipus  ministry  is  desirable.  Inteiesteil  ap|)li- 
3  should  send  leUers  ot  llUL■l^'^t  and  curricu- 

vitae  to:  Linda  Lelii,  Ph.!).,  \'ice  President 
Student  bite  and  Academic  Development, 
It  Joseph's  L'ni\'ersity,  227  (tampion,  5600 
Mvenue,  I'hilailelphia,  I'A  ^1;  I'.u:  (610) 
-1069.  Applications  received  bv  March  1.5, 
2,  will  receive  hrst  consideration. 

.rch  1 1,2002  America 


Chastity 

^  our  editoiMal  comments  on  sexual 
abuse  b\  priests  oddly  used  the  term 
"sexual  sobriet)'."  Since  when  is  alco- 
holism and  its  major  recovery  term  asso- 
ciateil  v\ith  a  disease  such  as  ped()|)hilia 
anti  ephebophiliar  1  his  reader  sees  the 
use  ot  the  term  as  an  attempt  to  ]iroject 
that  recov  ery  is  a  reasonably  attainable 
goal  similar  to  the  recorded  recoveries 
ot  millions  ot  alcoholics  since  the  toimd- 
ingotA.A.  in  I'.'.vv  WiTile  alcoholism  is 
a  serious  disease,  in  most  instances  it  can 


be  successfully  treated.  The  treatment 
ot  adult  sexual  abusers  oi  children  has 
no  successful  track  record.  Obviously 
sexual  chastity  should  be  the  goal. 

Alcoholics  have  one  jirimary  goal:  to 
stay  sober.  Linking  the  recovery  term  in 
a  cliche  fashion  to  gix)ss  impurity  that 
destroys  children  is  not  accurate. 

Edward  J.  FitzPatrick 
Blauvelt.  N.  Y. 

Onion  Dip 

I  must  have  missed  the  da\'  in  the  novi- 
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Angie  Moloney  '99,  Master  of  Arts,  Pastoral  Studies 
Campus  Minister,  Bishop  McNamara  High  School 


I      "A  lot  of  my  friends  are  making  good 

money,  but  none  of  them  loves  what 

they  do  as  much  as  I  do.  The  things  I 
;       learned  at  Washington  Theological 
I      Union  touch  what's  at  the 

core  of  all  our  beings,  at 

the  core  of  our 
I      hearts.  As  a 

campus  minister, 

I  witness  every 

day.  I  get  to 

teach  theology,  to 

counsel,  to  pray 

with  students,  to 
.''      talk  with  them 

about  their  lives. 

Even  if  I  never  went  into  ministry, 
theology  helped  me  to  become  who  1 
needed  to  be.  I  get  to  live  out  my 
faith  at  McNamara.  It's  not  a  job. 
It's  my  life." 


Washington  Theological  Union 

offers  Masters  Degrees,  Graduate 
Certificates,  and  Sabbatical 
Programs. 


Scholarships  Available 
Flexible  Schedules 
Supervised  Ministry 
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website:  www.wtu.edu 
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date  w  hen  w  e  recci\  etl  our  battle  orders 
to  go  out  antl  fight  the  "scourge  ot  anti- 
datholicism"  detailed  in  William  A. 
Donohue's  report  fi"om  the  Catholic 
League  (2/1 S).  I  lere  IVi  been  thinking  I 
was  sujijiosed  to  be  lo\  ing  nn  clear 
neighbor  and  dying  to  see  the  face  ot 
(Christ  in  ex  enone  I  meet,  w  hen  all  this 
time  I  should  ha\  e  been  scoin'uig  the 
press  and  conijiiling  a  lot  ot  little  pick\' 
insults  to  put  in  an  aniiual  report!  ( )t 
course  confronting  the  ijuestion  ot 
whether  to  ha\'e  poinsettias  in  the  coun- 
t\'  courthouse  is  a  lot  more  likeK  to 


bring  about  the  kingiloni  than  con- 
tronting  the  count)'  commissioner  who 
w  ants  to  tear  dow  n  affordable  housing. 
Obviously  I'll  have  to  do  less  ot  the  lat- 
ter so  I  can  start  tlexoting  more  atten- 
tion to  offensix  e  atls  tor  onion  dip.  I'd 
hate  to  think  I  wasn't  tiilfilling  m\'  xoca- 
tion. 

Baya  Clare.  C.S.J. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Verification 

Thank  you  tor  attempting  to  tlocinnent 
religious  bigotiy  b\'  publishing  the 
"The  Ten  \\  orst  Anti-(]atholic  Atroci- 
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ties  of  2001, "  by  William  A.  Donoh. 
(2/18).  I  hope  that  recent  events  ha\ 
recommitted  us  all  to  the  principle  1 
religious  treedoni. 

However,  as  a  (Catholic  and  eve 
a  longtime  America  reader,  I  will 
unfortunately  have  to  obtain  verific, 
tion  ot  the  events  cited  by  Mr.  Don 
hue  from  sources  I  can  trust. 

As  you  may  remember,  Mr.  Do 
hue  and  the  C^atholic  League  for  Re 
gious  and  (j\  il  Rights  were  vocifen 
and  eftecti\  e  in  their  condemnation  ; 
the  ABC]  tele\  ision  series  "Nothing 
Sacred"  in  1  W7-'^8.  This  weekly,  h. 
long  series  was  the  best  thing  about 
church  I  have  ever  seen  on  televisioi 
.Vlthough  it  may  never  have  gained  . 
autlience  satistactory  to  network  e.xei 
ti\  es,  the  show  was  undoubtedly 
harmed  bv  Mr.  Donohue's  boycott 
ettorts  against  majtjr  advertisers. 

I  know  trom  shared  viewings  ai 
discussions  with  Catholics  and  othc 
Christians  that  "Nothing  Sacred"  \'- 
a  tremendous  asset  for  (yatholicismi 
America.  Wlien  the  program  was  c;- 
celed,  our  church  lost  a  positive  me  ; 
presence.  In  my  opinion,  Air.  Done 
hue  w  as  partly  responsible  tor  one  ( 
the  worst  anti-C]atholic  atrocities  o 
IWS. 

1  lo\  e  \'our  magazine  and  respei 
Mr.  Donohue's  right  to  an  opinion 
But  I  will  never  trust  his  bluster,  ev. 
in  i\nierica. 

Chns  Wise 
New  Orleanb 

More  Than  Fictional 

j.  R.  R.  Tolkien  didn't  e.xpect  that 
evenone  would  like  I  he  Lord  of  the 
Riiios.  .As  he  pcjinted  out  in  its  torewi 
he  tlisliked  man\'  ot  his  critics'  works 
But  tairness  and  truth  must  make  me 
refute  the  descri|)ti()n  ot  Folkien  gi\i 
by  Richard  .\.  Blake,  S.J.,  and  the  mc  • 
\  ations  Father  Blake  attributes  to  hin 
for  w  riting  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  (2/1 1 
Tolkien  was  never  a  medievalist, 
was  a  great  philologist,  who  began 
young  in\  enting  languages  for  elves, 
ilv\ar\es,  ores  and  humans  long  befoi 
he  met  C.  S.  Lewis.  Nor  ditl  he  write 
escape  his  surroundings.  The  overart 
ing  theme  ot  his  great  multi-volume 
epic  {Ihe  Lord  of  the  Rii/ff.\-  is  the  cone  - 
sion)  is  the  ilestructive  torce  (jt  greed 
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the  use  ot  frequent  conk'ssion.  I  found 
it  timely  for  two  reasons:  my  daughter- 
in-law  (a  Baptist)  recently  asked  me  to 
explain  the  reason  for  making  confes- 
sion to  a  priest.  I  covered  much  of  what 
was  discussed,  hut  also  stressed  the 
presence  of  sacramental  graces  enabling 
the  penitent  to  effect  changes  in  his  or 
her  life.  I  would  have  liked  to  see  this 
asjiect  included  in  the  article.  Without 
it  there  is  little  difference  hctween  con- 
fession and  psychotherapy  or  counsel- 
ing. The  article  was  also  timeh  for  me 


because  the  \rchiliocese  of  St.  Louis  \s 
discussing  the  sacrament  ot  |)enance  ui 
its  current  sessions  of  small-church 
meetings. 

George  Garthoeffner 
Ellisville.  Mo. 

Adult  Concept 

Last  \'ear  ckuMiig  Lent,  1  decided  to 
make  the  effort  to  return  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  reconciliation  after  a  1  5-\  ear 
hiatus  [see  the  article  In'  I'dwartI  \  acek, 
S.j.,  2/25|.  Resoiu'ces  for  readmg  on 
this  are  scarce.  1  he  best  one  on  form  I 
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found  is  actuall)  an  I'piscopal  book. 

Lorluiiatel) ,  my  pastor  is  a  skilled 
confessor  and,  like  (Jirist  whom  he  re 
resents,  sensed  m\  struggle  and  wel- 
comed me  with  open  arms.  In  order  t( 
return  to  the  sacrament.  I  had  to  ana- 
lyze w  li\  I  slopped.  ( )ne  reason  was  tl 
\  atican  II  changes,  which  I  ne\ertool 
the  time  to  become  comfortable  with. 
ne\er  liked  "Bless  me  kather,  for  1  ha\ 
sinned,"  so  I  changed  that.  I  did  not  li 
the  \i  t  of  ( j)ntrition  I  was  taught,  so 
found  another  one.  I  realized  that  1 
could  speak  on  an  intimate  basis  with 
my  good  vsomen  friends  but  had  no 
experience  of  intimate  coinersation 
with  men.  other  than  my  spouse,  and 
this  was  another  b.irrier  to  oxerconu 
.ilso  needed  to  de\elop  an  adult  c()iKe[ 
of  sin  that  went  bexond  ilisobeving  in\ 
parents  three  times.  W  e  are  taught  rec 
onciliation  as  6-\  ear-olds,  but  the  sacr 
meiit  demands  self-examination  of  the^ 
most  adult  and  mature  sort.  I  don't 
think  there  is  an  area  that  begs  for  adu 
catechesis  more  than  the  s.icrament  ofi 
reconciliation.  .More  lime  anil  effort,  I 
believe,  is  also  warranted  in  teaching  ' 
the  ministrv  of  the  sacrament  to  our 
clergy . 

Ellen  Vancu 
New  Ulm,  Min 

Never  Too  Old  | 

I  he  .iriicle  b\  I'dward  \'acek,  S.J.,  on 
confession  {2/2.s)  was  excellent,  very 
practical  and  beautifully  w  ritten.  It  also 
brought  back  a  memor\  of  my  grand-  i 
mother,  a  ueekK  penitent  e\er\  krida) 
since  she  w  as  1  2. 

One  A.n  in  her  ''()"s  (in  the  late 

l'>7()'s)  she  came  out  oi  the  confession^ 
fuming.  "I'\e  ne\er  been  so  insulted  in 
my  life!"  she  puffed.  "  I  hat  new  young 
priest  told  me  I  diiln't  ha\  e  to  come  to, 
confession  so  often.  Does  he  think  I'm 
too  old  to  get  into  mischief^  1  he 
nerve!" 

Catherine  Foli 
Taylor  Lake  Village.  Te 
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he  word 

ilhe  Gift  of  Life  at 
Death's  Door 

\m}  Sunday  of  Lent  (A),  March  17,  2002 

eadings:  K/,ck.  37:12-14;  Ps.  130;  Rom.  S:8-l  1;  jn.  1  1:1-45 

9  ?ny  people!  I  will  put  viy  spirit  in  you  that  you  may  live"  (Ezek.  37:13-14) 


DFA  i  n  HAS  BEEN  too  much 
our  companion  in  recent 
months,  near  us  not  only  in  the 
disaster  of  Sept.  1  1,  but  in 
lolten  lava  submerging  a  village,  crum- 
ing  houses  in  Turkey  and  a  horrendous 
le  in  Lagos.  Death  walks  with  Jesus  in 
)day's  Gospel  as  he  moves  in  measured 
ice  toward  his  suffering  and  death.  The 
ising  of  Lazarus  is  the  final  and  greatest 
gn  of  Jesus,  a  symbolic  narrative  of  his 
ctory  over  death  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
re. 

Three  elements  shape  the  theology 
id  the  dramatic  tension:  the  message  to 
sus  from  Martha  and  Maiy,  "Master,  die 
iie  you  love  is  ill";  Jesus'  response  that 
le  illness  is  not  to  death  but  for  the  glory 
FGod,  that  the  Son  ot  Ciod  may  be  glori- 
ed through  it;  and  the  ELvangelist's  edito- 
al  comment,  "Now  Jesus  loved  Martha 
id  her  sister  and  Lazarus."  No  other  pas- 
ige  in  the  New  Testament  speaks  so 
(ten  of  Jesus'  love — and  of  his  subsequent 
lief  Despite  his  love.  Jesus  waits  two 
lys  betore  setting  out  tor  Judea. 

Though  the  stoiy  is  comnif)nly  called 
le  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  most  profound 
leology  is  to  be  found  in  the  conversa- 
ons  with  Martha  and  Maiy.  The  sisters 
'e  models  tor  Johannine  Christians  of 
leir  own  journey  to  a  profound  faith, 
lartha  meets  Jesus  and  gi^eets  him  with 
inple  faith  in  his  power  as  a  miracle 
orker,  "Lord  if  you  had  been  here,  my 
rother  would  not  have  died."  Yet  she  has 
eep  trust  that  God  will  grant  Jesus' 
.quest.  As  so  often  in  John's  Gospel, 
-Sus  simply  transcends  the  comment  and 
lys,  "Your  brother  will  rise."  Again,  the 
iniiliar  Johannine  technique  of  misunder- 
anding  f)ccurs  as  Martha  expresses  faith 
1  the  common  Jew  ish  belief  of  the  time  in 
le  general  resurrection  ot  the  dead  "on 
le  last  day." 


Jesus'  reaction,  which  stands  at  the 
very  center  ot  the  whole  narrative,  is  to 
pronounce  those  wortis  that  bring  such 
consolation  at  funeral  services:  "I  am  the 
resurrection  and  lite;  whoever  believes  in 
me  e\en  it  he  |or  she]  ilies  will  live,  and 
ever\'one  who  believes  in  me  will  never 
die."  Jesus  says  to  Martha,  "Do  you  believe 
this?"  Somewhat  strangely,  iVlartha's 
answer  has  no  direct  connection  with  res- 
urrection. She  contesses  Jesus  in  language 
stunningly  similar  to  Peter's  contession  in 
Mt.  16: 16- IS:  "You  are  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  (iod,  the  one  who  is  coming  into 
die  workl."  In  this  manner  the  Evangelist 
tells  us  that  to  experience  Jesus  as  the  true 
life  that  conquers  death,  one  must  accept 
him  as  (lod's  anointed  Son. 

The  story  then  shifts  to  the  meeting  of 
Mary  and  Jesus — poignant  and  powerful. 
Mar\'  was  home  weeping  but  rose  to  greet 
Jesus  w  ith  the  other  Jew  ish  mourners. 
Palling  down,  she  worships  him  but  speaks 
the  ver\'  same  worils  ot  sim]ile  taith  as 
Martha.  Jesus  does  not  res]iontl  immedi- 
ately, as  he  did  with  Alartha,  but  the  Evan- 
gelist tells  us  that  he  was  "perturbed  and 
deeply  troubled,"  strong  language  that 
expresses  Jesus'  anger  at  death's  power  and 
sorrow  over  its  ravages.  Jesus  goes  to  the 
tomb,  and — in  one  f)f  the  most  extraordi- 
nary incidents  in  the  New  Testament — at 
the  door  of  death,  now  the  banner  between 
himself  and  one  he  loves,  "Jesus  wept," 
shedding  tears  ot  loss  over  a  loved  one. 

Arriving  at  the  tomb,  Jesus  is  again 
perturbed  and  orders  the  stone  to  be 
removed.  A4artlia  reappears,  and  her  wortis 
are  another  instance  of  thejohannine  tech- 
nique of  misunderstanding,  hi  the  colorful 
words  of  the  King  James  Version,  she  says, 
"Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh,"  which, 
like  the  realism  of  Jesus'  anger  and  grief, 
enhances  the  horror  of  death.  After  pray- 
ing to  his  leather,  Jesus  cries  in  a  loud 


voice,  "Lazarus,  come  out."  "The  dead 
man"  emerges  totally  wrapped  in  the  buri- 
al shrouds.  La/arus  will  die  again,  but 
Jesus,  whose  burial  cloths  are  left  in  the 
tomb,  is  the  giver  ot  lite  who  will  never  die. 

T  his  G'osjiel  provides  a  wealth  ot 
material  for  retlection  as  Holy  Week 
approaches.  Jesus  offers  "eternal  lite," 
which  begins  widi  taith  now  and  lasts  for- 
ever. "Eternal  lite"  in  John  is  not  primarily 
unending  life,  but  audienric  lite,  or  lite  in 
its  fullness.  No  odier  secdon  ot  John  cap- 
tures so  well  the  great  paradox  that  Jesus  is 
troni  above,  who  was  the  "VV^oixl  widi  (iod 
and  was  (k)d"  (_|n.  1:1),  yet  truly  became 
tlesh.  Like  his  devoted  h)ll()vvers  in  cen- 
turies to  come,  he  wee[)s  in  the  tace  ot 
death.  As  Sandra  Schneiders  says  clotjucnt- 
ly  in  her  study  ot  John  1  I,  "Eternal  lite 
conquers  death  without  abolishing  it,"  and 
"We  are  not  asked  not  to  weep,  but  only 
not  to  despair,  tor  the  one  in  w  hom  we 
believe  is  our  resurrection,  because  he  is 
our  lite"  (liritti'ii  Thut  You  Mify/it  Bcliroc). 
Because  the  raising  ot  La/.arus  provokes 
the  religious  leaders  to  agree  that  Jesus 
must  be  killetl,  Jesus  here  is  a  model  ot  that 
greater  love  that  lays  down  life  tor  a  friend, 
a  nairative  that  will  be  |ilaycd  out  between 
now  and  Easter. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  that  like  Marttia  and  Mary,  you 
may  hold  to  faith  in  God  in  the  face  of 
the  death  of  loved  ones. 

•  Visualize  Jesus  weeping  at  the  tomb 
of  one  he  loved,  and  stand  with  him  in 
moments  of  deepest  grief. 

•  Reflect  frequently  on  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  life, 
and  whoever  believes  in  me,  even  if 
he  [or  she]  dies,  will  live." 
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Ri.'\.  Micliacl  Hmics  Sister  Anne  Brs.in  Sim 

IIjc  Sncmniciitnl  hiinnmntuui    Ln itjihtcr:  Medicine  for  the  Son! 


Kat\'  Fccnc\ 
Music  Director 


Sixth  Annual  Summer  Institute 
July  7-18,  2002  r 
Summer  Faculty 


¥v.  William  ).  Bausch 
Parish  Ministry  throiiijh  Storytcllnirt 


Megan  McKenna 
Wdiiicn  V  Staries  of  Fnitli  niiti  Resistntice  and 
Storytell! iiij  ami  Prcachiiiih  Ordinary  lime 


Dr.  Miehael  Steier 

Prniciples  of  Ministry 


Re\  I.aurenee  Roadt 
An  Introduction  to  the 
Psalms 


Fr.  Stephen  C.  OoN'le, 
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A  Jesuit  ma 


Of  Many  Things 


NI  AUI.Y  1  ()(),()()()  new 
l)()ok.s  were  pul)lished  in 
die  United  States  last 
year,  and  most  of  them 
were  ignored  b)-  The  New  York 
Review  of  I5ooks  and  the  Sunday 
i)ook  sections  of  The  New  York 
l  imes  antl  The  Washington  Post. 

Although  these  three  are  heavy- 
weights in  the  hook  review  business, 
they  have  space  to  examine  only  two 
d(j/,en  or  so  titles  in  an  average  issue. 
That  means  the  rest  of  a  year's  new 
arrivals  will  go  unnoticed  unless  thev 
attract  the  interest  o\  some  smaller 
periodical. 

T  hat  does  happen.  If  there  shoiikl 
be,  for  instance,  a  Journal  of  Medieval 
Icelandic  Studies,  it  will  welcome  a 
sprightly  monograjih  on  housing  in 
1 2th-centui'\'  Reykjavik. 

It  is,  then,  both  logical  and  seemly 
for  America,  which  describes  itself  as 
a  Jesuit  magazine,  to  call  attention  to  a 
biography  of  a  contemporary  (Chicago 
Jesuit  that  might  easily  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  2001  cascade  of  new  books. 

Cieorge  R.  Kearney's  The  Snnill 
Tb/iifys: .  I  Day  in  the  Life  of  Brother 
Jiriiies  K.  S/////IL  S.J.,  is  a  2()4-page 
paperback,  with  20  black-and-white 
photographs,  that  was  publishetl  last 
autumn  by  Xlibris  Corporation  and  is 
available  at  www. xlibris. com  or  by  call- 
ing (8S8)  795-4274. 

This  is  the  stoiy  ot  SO-year-okl 
James  Small,  who  grew  up  as  one  of 
the  six  chiklren  of  a  Chicago  police- 
man. After  World  War  II  service  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  he  was  himself  a 
(Chicago  police  officer  tor  five  years. 
1  le  then  chose  to  become  a  Jesuit 
brother,  anil  in  November  IV52  he 
entered  the  Chicago  province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

Since         brother  Small  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Jesuit  community  at 
Loyola  Academy,  a  coetl  Jesuit  high 
school  in  the  (Chicago  suburb  of  Wil- 
melte  with  a  current  enrollment  of 
more  than  2,000  students. 

1  lis  main  assignment  there  is  that 
of  a  car|)enter  and  maintenance  man, 
but  besides  his  basement  worksho|i  he 
also  has  a  studio,  where  he  paints  pic- 
tures whenever  he  has  a  spare 
moment.  Although  he  occasionally 


does  origmals,  most  of  his  paintings 
are  copies  of  celebrated  works,  like 
Van  Gogh's  "Starry  Night,"  or  of 
poster  illustrarions.  Like  Cirandma 
Moses,  he  paints  quickly,  anil  when  he 
finishes  a  picttire  he  frames  it  himself. 

Some  of  these  paintings  are  com- 
missioned; others  are  auctioned  off  at  a 
Lo}'ola  Acatleni)'  fundraiser  each 
spring.  In  these  ways,  Brother  Small 
has  brought  in  nearly  $500,000  for  the 
school.  But  his  gi^eatest  benefactions, 
as  George  Kearney  makes  clear,  are 
his  benign  presence  within  the  school 
community  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
example. 

Mr.  Kearney,  himself  a  1995  grad- 
uate of  Loyola  Academy,  deftly  braids 
three  sti  ands  together  in  his  book. 
With  a  novelist's  eye  for  concrete 
details  anil  significant  incidents,  he  fol- 
lows the  six-foot-three  Brother  Small 
through  a  typical  day,  which  begins  at 
4:00  a.m.  and  ends  18  hours  later. 

Running  along  with  this  chronicle 
and  a  vivitl  evocation  of  the  school 
world  are  flashbacks  that  summarize 
Brother  Small's  pre-Loyola  days. 
When  he  gathered  these  materials, 
Mr.  Kearney  taped  hours  of  conversa- 
tion with  his  subject.  The  book's  third 
stranil  is  made  up  of  copious  extracts 
ftom  Brother  Small's  reflections  on 
the  human  condition  and  on  leading 
the  Christian  life. 

He  recalls,  for  exam|)le,  that  as  a 
policeman  he  saw  the  body  of  a  man 
who  hail  been  killed  during  a  holdup. 
T  hat  made  him  realize,  he  says,  that 
he  himself  should  become  "a  jierson 
who  helps  other  people." 

In  recording  these  dialogues, 
(ieorge  Kearney  often  sounds  like  the 
Boswell  of  the  Joiiniiih — a  young  man 
of  energetic  idealism  who  is  ])rompted 
by  his  friend's  words  to  scrutinize  his 
own  behavior. 

It  is  a  reasonable  guess  that  this 
remarkable  book  is  unlike  any  other 
|Hil)lisheil  last  year.  It  takes  its  title 
from  Mother  Leresa's  comment  that 
the  love  of  (ioil  can  be  expressed  in 
small  kindnesses. 

Reailers  will  conclude  for  them- 
selves that  such  small  sei"vices  actually 
have  a  gTeatness  quite  their  ow  n. 

John  W.  Donohue,  S.J. 
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rhe  Bush 
)octrine 

1^  iii'N  11  lo.viASjF.FFi'RSON  became 

j  j     president  in  1 801,  the  problem  of 

lik  /       the  Barbaiy  pirates  was  waiting  for 

11^/     m/        him.  These  Moorish  privateers, 
!»T        ▼  outfitted  in  Algeria,  Morocco, 

I  oli  and  Tunis,  were  prowling  the  seas  off  the  North 
I  ;an  coast  as  their  predecessors  had  done  tor  two  cen- 
I  s.  They  plundered  British,  French  and  American 
I  ;hantmen  and  held  the  ships'  crews  for  ransom.  With 
I  r  nations  ineffective,  Jefferson  said  in  effect:  "Since 
I  ae  is  taking  care  of  this,  I  will."  He  sent  U.S.  war- 
I  I  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  when  the  pirates  had 
I  routed,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  the  pasha  of  Tripoli. 
I  1  the  history  ot  U.S.  foreign  policy  since  then,  the 
I  St  formulation  to  that  go-it-alone  principle  was  made 
I  resident  George  W.  Bush  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
I  ;ss  on  Jan.  29.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Bush  began  his  speech 
I  a  brief  reference  to  the  coalition  against  terrorism, 
I  le  ended  it  with  a  lengthier  claim  that  the  United 
I  s  is  now  working  with  Russia  and  China  in  ways  it 
I  "  has  before. 

I  "he  presidents  emphasis,  however,  was  not  on  inter- 
I  nal  cooperation  in  the  so-called  war  against  terror- 
I  3ut  on  ringing  declarations  of  U.S.  readiness  to  be 
I  oliceman  he  thinks  the  work!  needs.  At  one  point  he 
I  :  plainly:  "My  hope  is  that  all  nations  will  heed  our 
I  nd  eliminate  the  terrorist  parasites  who  threaten 
I  countries  and  our  own....  But  some  governments 
I  le  timid  in  the  face  of  terror.  And  make  no  mistake 

■  :  it.  If  they  do  not  act,  America  will." 

I  his  policy  has  already  become  known  as  the  "Bush 
I  ine."  It  is  indeed  new,  although  in  the  days  following 

■  )eech  some  spokesmen  for  the  administration 

I  ired  to  be  tiying  to  tone  it  down.  Even  if  diluted,  it 
troubling  questions. 

■  ir.  Bush  may  judge  that  the  militaiT  campaign  in 

I  mistan  proved  that  a  go-it-alone  policy  works  well, 
1  lat  is  not  exactly  true.  We  had  many  allies  in  that 
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fight.  AntI  while  the  Taliban  regime  was  toppled, 
Afghanistan  is  hardly  stable;  the  centers  of  jKJwer  there 
are  still  shifting.  Besides,  that  was  an  action  against  a 
regime  that  was  easy  to  overwhelm  because  it  had  no 
anti-aircraft  defense.  That  would  not  happen  in  an 
encounter  with  the  three  powers  that  Mr.  Bush  described, 
in  a  phrase  that  has  become  notorious,  as  forming  an  "axis 
of  evil":  Iraq,  Iran  and  North  Korea. 

In  any  case,  there  are  more  important  considerations 
than  those  associated  with  Afghanistan.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  espoused  interna- 
tionalism— in  its  support  of  NATO,  for  instance.  This  is 
not  only  a  commendable  policy,  but  also  an  indispensable 
one  in  today's  interconnected  world. 

In  the  Bush  administration.  Secretary  of  State  Colin 
Powell  has  spoken  most  clearly  for  this  international- 
ism— naturally  so,  for  he  has  had  the  job  of  organizing 
the  coalition  against  terrorism  and  holding  it  together. 
He  is  also  aware  of  the  importance  of  setting  precedents. 
He  argued,  with  eventual  success,  that  even  it  Atghanistan 
captives  did  not  fit  the  definition  of  prisoners  of  war,  they 
should  be  treated  as  such,  lest  in  the  future  captured  U.S. 
soldiers  not  be  treated  so. 

Of  course,  President  Bush  acknowledges  the  ideal  ot 
collaboration,  but  his  rejection  of  the  Kyoto  Protocol  on 
global  warming  and  his  withdrawal  trom  the  Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile  treat}'  showed  that  he  has  little  enthusiasm  for 
internationalism.  The  State  of  the  Union  address  implietl 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  can  l)e  relied  upon 
to  decide  what  the  world  needs. 

NO  DOUBT,  THERE  CAN  BE  EMERGENCIES  in  Vvhich  actiou  is  UeC- 

essaiy  and  unilateral  action  is  the  only  option.  Secretan' 
Powell  himself  said  last  month  that  the  United  States  w  ill 
not  "shrink  from  doing  what  is  right,  which  is  in  our 
interest,  even  if  some  of  our  friends  disagree  with  us." 

The  reactions  of  European  leaders  to  the  Bush  doc- 
trine suggest,  however,  that  friends  may  be  lost  if  Wash- 
ington disdains  a  reascjnable  multilateralism.  Mr.  Bush 
may  reply  that  his  speech  was  p()j)ular  at  home,  and  so  is 
his  policy.  Perhaps  the  doctrine  appeals  to  a  lone-ranger 
strand  in  the  American  psyche,  but  jieople  elsewhere  tear 
that  spirit. 

Mr.  Bush  said  months  ago  that  the  war  against  terror- 
ism would  be  a  long  one.  It  may  well  be  true,  as  he  said 
on  Jan.  29,  that  the  civili/ed  world  now  taces  unprece- 
dented dangers.  But  in  this  moment  of  crisis,  he  appears 
to  be  taking  a  wrong  www. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Bishops  Weigh  in  on  Clerical 
Sexual  Abuse  of  Minors 

\  numhcr  (  it  L'.S.  bishop--  rcitcnucd  or 
scrcnixthcncd  rhcir  policicN  against  cleri- 
cal sexual  abuse  ot  minors  and  several 
remo\  ed  scjme  of  their  priests  from  min- 
istr}'  in  the  wake  of  a  grou  insi  national 
controversy  o\  er  the  issue  that  began  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  Its  effects 
w  ere  first  felt  in  other  New  England  dio- 
ceses but  then  began  spreading  across 
the  countn\  with  cardinals  from  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia.  Detroit  and  Los 
Angeles  auKjng  the  bishops  who 
responded  publicly. 

The  drama  in  Boston  was  sparked  in 
large  part  by  the  criminal  mal  in  Januan- 
ot  a  defrocked  priest  accused  of  molest- 
ing more  than  130  children  over  a  }0- 
\  ear  span  and  admissions  that  the  arch- 
diocese made  mistakes  in  the  past  in 
dealing  with  clerical  sex  oft'enders. 

hi  late  Januar\-  and  earl\-  Febnian' 
Boston's  (Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law 
banned  10  priests  from  anv  church  work, 
citing  a  new  "zero-tolerance""  polic\" 
under  which  no  priest  can  hold  anv  post 
in  the  archdiocese  if  he  has  a  credible  alle- 
gation against  him.  The  cardinal  gave 
area  prosecutors  names  of  more  dian  80 
archdiocesan  priests  or  foniier  priests 
w  ho  had  one  or  more  accusations  of  sexu- 
al abuse  in  their  personnel  records,  some 
going  back  tour  tiecades.  In  earK"  March 
he  agreed  to  gi\  e  [irosecutors  the  names 
ot  those  \  icrinis  who  agreeti  to  be  named 
and  the  names  ot  the  anomevs  of  those 
\  ictims  u  ho  did  not  w  ant  to  be  named. 

In  light  ot  the  ev  ents  in  Boston  sev  eral 
other  L  .S.  cardinals  spoke  out: 

•  (Cardinal  AnthfinyJ.  Bevilacqua  of 
Philatlelphia  established  a  /ero-tolerance 
polia  ami  remov  ed  sev  eral  priests  with 
past  allegations  against  them  who  had 
been  allowed  to  reUirn  to  limited,  non- 
parish  ministn-.  He  issued  a  public  apolo- 
g}'  to  dicjse  abused  by  priests,  saving  a  50- 
\  ear  rev  iew  of  records  revealed  .i.s  priests 
accused  of  aliuse  by  a  total  of  4"  minors. 

•  Cardinal  Roger  . \1.  Mahonv  of  Los 
-Angeles  said  a  zero-tolerance  policv  was 
alreadv  in  efrect  in  his  archdiocese  and 


added  that  an\'  priest  or 
deacon  vv  ho  abuses  a 
minor  should  seek  lai- 
cization.  because  he  will 
never  be  allowed  to 
remm  to  ministr}-. 

Numerous  other  bish- 
ops across  the  countn' 
took  the  occasion  to 
restate  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  their  policies  on 
preventing  sexual  abuse 
of  children,  reporting  it 
when  it  occurs  and  deal- 
ing with  xictims,  their 
families,  aftected  parishes 
and  the  offender. 

Some  bishops,  like 
Cardinals  Law  and 
BeM'lacqua.  remov  ed  past 
offenders  who  had  been 
treated  and  pre\-iouslv 
allowed  to  remm  to  min- 
istr}. Among  these  bish- 
ops was  Bishop  John  B. 
AlcComiack  ot  Alanch- 
ester,  X.H..  w  ho 
announced  in  Pelnaian 
diat  no  priest  who  has 
sexually  abused  a  minor 
will  be  retumed  to  niin- 
istr\-.  Bishop  .\lc(^omia- 
ck.  w  ho  heads  the  L'.S. 
bishops"  Ad  I  loc  Cjjni- 

mittee  on  Sexual  Abuse.   

publicly  named  sev  en 
New  Hampshire  pnests  alreadv  baiTeii 
from  ministrv'  liecause  of  allegations 
against  them  and  announced  the  suspen- 
sion ot  seven  more.  Of  the  seven  newlv 
suspended,  onh"  one  held  a  parish  assign- 
ment. The  other  six  were  retired  or  on 
sick  lea\  e  but  had  been  pemiitted  to  cele- 
brate -Mass  before  the\'  were  suspentled. 

The  Diocese  ot  Allentovvn.  Pa.,  aelopt- 
ed  a  new  zero-tolerance  polic\-  and 
removed  four  priests  from  their  posts  fol- 
lowing a  revnew  ot  personnel  records  that 
show  ed  the\  had  engaged  in  sexual  mis- 
conduct with  minors  in  the  past.  The  St. 
Louis  Archdiocese  said  on  .March  2  that  it 
had  removed  two  pastors  as  a  result  of  a 


CARDINAL  KEELER  GREETS  ORTHODOX  PATRIARCH,  Cardinal 
William  H.  Keeler.  right,  greets  Ecumenical  Orthodox  Patriarc 
Bartholomew  in  Washington  on  March  6.  Patriarch  Bartholom 
on  a  weeklong  visit  to  the  United  States,  met  with  U.S.  Catht 
leaders  at  an  informal  gathering.  (CNS  photo  by  Bob  Roller  ) 


tougher  new  poLic\'.  but  The  St.  Lou 
Post-Dispatch  reported  that  at  least  i 
other  priests  still  active  in  the  archdii 
have  been  accused  in  civil  court  of  sc 
abuse  ot  minors. 

The  Los  Angeles  1  imes  reported 
March  4  that  (Cardinal  .Mahonv  in  ru 
weeks  had  directed  "at  least  half  a  d(  - 
to  12  iiriests"'  to  retire  earl\-  or  other 
leave  their  ministries  liecause  of  past 
dents  of  sexual  miscontiuct.  The  arc 
diocesan  communications  office  had 
comment  on  the  report.  The  Times 
reported  that  in  the  neighboring  Di  ^ 
of  Orange,  Bishop  Tod  D.  Brown, 
under  a  new  zero-tolerance  policy, 
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lOved  a  pastor  from  his  post  on 
rch  3  because  of  sexual  misconduct 
1  a  teenager  1 9  years  ago. 
ishop  Joseph  j.  (lerry  of  Porilaiul, 
,  released  the  names  ot  two  pastors 
had  been  returned  to  ministiy  after 
iving  extenileil  treatment  more  than 
ears  ago,  each  after  molesting  a 
ager.  He  left  it  to  the  respective 
ihes  to  decide  whether  they  wanted 
priests  to  stay  or  be  removed.  Bishop 
ry  said  no  other  currently  active 
its  were  ever  accused  of  sexual  abuse 
minor,  Init  he  agreed  to  Uirn  over  to 
:al  district  attorney  the  relevant  per- 
lel  records  of  any  retired  or  former 
it  who  was  e\  er  accused  of  such 
e.  The  publicity  surrounding  the 
ie  cases  led  to  two  new  claims  of 
,il  abuse  many  years  ago,  both 
K  ing  Maine  priests  who  are  no 
er  in  active  ministry. 


lodox  Patriarch  Meets  with 
liolic  Leaders  in  Washington 

aenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew  ot 
itantinople  called  for  more  grass- 
:  dialogue  between  Catliolics  and 
odox  at  a  meeting  with  top  Catholic 
rs  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  March  6. 
head  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  C.hurch 
piritual  leader  of  300  million  Ortho- 
Christians  worldwide  also  expressed 
s  that  the  international  Catholic- 
odox  theological  commission  w  ill  get 
ts  current  impasse  o\  er  the  status  of 
.astern  Catholic  churches. 
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:an  Backs  U.S.F.  on  Institute; 
tius  Press  Launches  School 

the  Vatican  backed  the  University 
n  Francisco's  control  of  the  St. 
ius  Institute,  Ignatius  Press 
onced  that  it  was  forming  Campion 
ge,  a  two-year  college  "embodying 
the  spirit  and  the  ciuTiculum  ot  the 
lal  St.  Ignatius  Institute."  'The  St. 
ius  Institute  was  tounded  in  1976 
'Cph  D.  Fessio,  S.j.,  a  theology  pro- 
■  at  the  Jesuit-run  Uni\  ersit}'  ot  San 
dsco  from  1975  to  1992. 


Is  of  U.S.  Hispanics  Spur 
ling  by  U.S.,  Latin  Bishops 

leeds  ot  U.S.  1  lisiwnic  (Catholics 


are  prompting  the  hierarchies  ot  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  to  look  at 
joint  efforts  to  address  those  pastoral 
concerns,  said  church  ottlcials  trom  both 
regions.  Provitling  care  tor  the  growing 
number  of  Latin  American  inunigrants 
to  the  Lhiited  States  has  spurred  U.S. 
calls  for  missionaries  from  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. Church  officials  from  both  regions 
met  in  Bogota  from  Feb.  26  to  Feb.  2S 
to  discuss  ways  of  tormali/.ing  coopera- 
tion. 

Pope  Cancels  Audience,  Two 
More  Parish  Visits 

Pope  John  Paul  II  skipped  his  March  6 
general  audience  and  two  more  Sunday 
parish  visits  in  the  hope  that  pain  in  bis 
right  knee  would  subside.  Vatican 
spokesman,  Joat]uin  Navarro-Valls, 
said  the  papal  schedule  was  changed 
"in  consideration  of  the  persistent 
painful  symptomology  of  the  right 
knee"  experienced  by  the  81 -year-old 
pope.  The  spokesman  said  the  pope's 
doctor  had  determined  the  pain  was 
definiteU'  due  to  arthrosis,  a  degenera- 
tive joint  disease  not  uncommon  in  old 
age.  Fhe  doctor  advised  rest  "as  the 
best  way  to  treat  the  disturbance," 
Navarro-Valls  said. 

Sisters'  Battle  Over  S.S.I. 
Payments  Headed  for  Court 

Despite  two  rulmgs  to  the  contrar\' 
from  an  administrative  law  judge,  a 
Social  Securit\'  Administration  Appeals 
Council  maintains  that  a  group  of  sisters' 
pa\  inents  were  properly  reduced  se\  en 
years  ago.  The  sisters  were  told  their 
payments  were  cut  because  they  are 
members  of  a  religious  communit}'  ami 
have  made  a  vow  of  poverty.  I  heretore, 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
reasons,  their  communit)'  has  an  obliga- 
tion in  civil  law  to  provide  for  their  su]")- 
port. 

"Our  contention  is  that  the  Supple- 
mental Securit\-  Income  payments  made 
to  the  sisters  who  reside  in  Marian  Hall 
Home  have  been  unjusdy  antl  illegally 
reduced,"  said  Mary  Traupman,  CD. P., 
a  lawyer  who  is  preparing  to  fight  for  the 
sisters  in  federal  court.  In  2001  the 
reduction  amounted  to  about  $200  a 
month  tor  each  ot  the  sisters.  "They're 


citizens,  they're  sick,  they're  old  and 
they're  poor,"  Sister  Lraupman  said. 
And  she  believes  they  should  be  treated 
like  other  Marian  1  ball  I  lome  residents. 
"We  bought  in  |to  the  Social  Securit)' 
system]  in  1972,"  Sister  Traupman  said. 
"Nobody  said  that  in  19<;5  it  would  be 
difterent  because  you  are  sisters." 


Vatican  on  Gay  Priests 

Vatican  sources  said  that  in  general, 
church  leaders  are  pressing  to  ensure 
that  men  of  permanent  homosexual 
orientation  are  screened  out  as  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood.  So  far,  this  has 
been  handled  through  prudent  local 
decisions  rather  than  explicit  orders 
issued  from  the  Vatican,  the\'  said.  But  it 
is  a  matter  \'atican  officials  have  empha- 
sized to  bishops  in  recent  discussions  on 
priestly  vocations  and  seminary  pro- 
grams, the  sources  said.  A  new  ilocument 
on  the  issue  also  is  being  considered. 

A  stud\'  on  the  question  ot  homosexu- 
al canditlates  to  the  priesthf)()d  was  com- 
pleted last  year  at  the  Vatican's  Congre- 
gation for  CCatholic  Education,  and 
sources  said  a  set  ot  guidelines  tor  semi- 
naries may  follow.  In  Januarv  the  same 
congregation  examined  proposed  guide- 
lines on  psychological  testing  for  semi- 
naiy  candidates.  Church  officials  view 
homosexuality'  as  a  potential  jiroblem 
that  could  be  dischjsed  by  such  testing. 
Last  year  a  top  \'atican  doctrinal  official 
spoke  of  the  negative  effects  of  homosex- 
uality within  the  priesthood  and  said: 
"The  Holy  See  views  this  as  a  veiy  seri- 
ous problem  and  is  determined  to  take 
steps  to  correct  it." 

Some  church  officials  ha\e  questioned 
whether  some  ordinations  might  even  be 
considered  invalid  because  ot  homosexu- 
ality'. \'atican  spokesman  Joaquin  Na\  ar- 
ro-\'alls  was  rep<jrted  in  Lhe  New  York 
Times  sa\'ing  that  such  ordinations 
might  be  invalid.  But  the  sources  said 
that  is  not  how  the  Vatican  ]ilans  to 
approach  the  issue.  For  one  thing,  the 
validity  of  orders  is  a  thorny  question  ot 
church  law  that  would  in  turn  raise  pas- 
toral problems — such  as  the  legitimacy 
of  past  sacramental  acts  carried  out  by  a 
priest  or  bishop  whose  ordination  was 
judged  invalid. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Some  Solace 

:^MJiA  child  from  California 
wrote  the  firefighters  that  they 
were  his  heroes. ' 


AKIXDL'i  POLIf  l'  (  )1FI(:FR 
st;uionctl  Lit  the  corner  of 
Ijhcru  Strc-ct  Lincl  (ireen- 
uich  Street  in  downtown 
Manhattan  warneil  me 
about  ground  zero.  "It's  realh'  muddy 
there,"  lie  said.  "And  \()ii're  wearing 
good  shoes."  I  ch)n't  own  a  pair  of 
"good"  shoes,  as  m\'  wife  will  attest,  hut 
I  w  as,  in  fact,  wearing  shoes.  That  is  not 
the  footw  ear  of  choice  at  grounil  zero. 

It  was  a  ridiculousK'  warm  winter 
day,  and  the  police  officer  was  right: 
groumi  zero  was  a  muddy  mess.  And 
that,  as  you  might  have  guessed,  quali- 
fies as  a  blessing.  Winter,  at  least  as  of 
Feb.  25,  has  passed  without  notice  in 
Xew  ^  ork.  The  ground  is  sjiring-soft.  It 
is  not  co\ered  in  snow.  It  is  not  frozen 
solid.  The  workers  in  the  pit  that  once 
was  the  basement  of  the  World  IVade 
(Center  ha\e  not  liaci  to  contenti  with 
the  elements  as  they  struggle  with  their 
emotions. 

(diief  Peter  Hayden  was  in  the 
north  tower  on  Sept.  11,  manning  a 
conimaml  post  in  the  lobliv.  He  was 
there  when  the  second  plane  hit  the 
south  tower.  lie  ilidn't  see  it,  but  he 
heard  it  and  felt  it.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues moved  their  command  post  out 
of  the  lol)by  after  the  first  tower  fell,  but 
not  before  trying  desperately  to  evacu- 
ate the  buildings,  tearing  exactly  what 
liap|)eiietl. 

I  he  chief,  a  soft-spoken  man  with  a 
friendl)-  face,  has  been  at  the  site  ever 
since,  helping  supemse  the  rescue  effort 
and  dien  the  slow  reco\er\'  process.  He 
in\  ited  me  to  join  him  at  ground  zero 
when  I  told  him  I  was  working  on  a  book 
about  the  Fire  Deparnnent  of  Xew  York 
and  its  long,  rich  and  tragic  history. 
More  than  five  months  hail  passed  since 


Sept.  11,  and  still  I  had  not  been  to  the 
site.  Like  most  New  Yorkers  (or,  for  that 
matter,  New  Jerseyans),  I  knew  people 
who  died  at  the  World  Trade  Center, 
people  whose  boilies  lia\e  not  been 
recovered  and  perhaps  never  will  he.  I 
associated  the  place  with  terror  and 
death,  anel  feared  my  own  emotions. 

Chief  I  layden  met  me  in  the  quar- 
ters of  pjigine  10  and  Ladder  10  on 
Liberty  Street,  directU'  across  from 
ground  zero.  'Fhe  firehouse  has  been 
turned  into  a  headquarters  for  the 
F.D.X.\'.'s  recovery  efforts,  a  place 
where  workers  can  get  coffee,  soda  and 
some  snacks.  But  \-ou\l  better  be  a  res- 
cue worker  if  you're  looking  for  a  cup  of 
joe.  A  sign  outside  the  house  reads;  "Xo 
PVeeloaders." 

Inside,  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
written  prayers  and  messages  addressed 
to  Xew  York's  firefighters  from  col- 
leagues and  children  from  across  the 
countr\'.  A  child  from  C^alifornia,  who 
coukln't  l)e  much  more  than  H  or  9,  to 
judge  by  the  handwriting,  told  the  fire- 
fighters they  were  his  heroes  and  that 
they  had  made  him  proud  to  be  an 
.American. 

Chief  Hayden  brought  me  to  the 
roof  of  10\-1(),  and  it  was  there,  foiu' 
stories  above  street  le\el,  that  the  enor- 
mity of  the  destruction  was  made  plain. 
You  may  have  heard  that  television  pic- 
tures do  not  do  justice  to  the  scale  of  the 
evil.  That's  all  too  true.  "You  see  what 
this  looks  like  now,"  Chief  Hayden  said. 
"W\''re  tlf)wn  to  the  lower  basement 
levels.  Imagine  what  it  was  like  when  the 
wreckage  was  seven  stories  high." 

And  then  there  are  the  terrible, 
seeniingh'  mundane  scenes  that  escape 
television  news  cameras.  (>hief  Havden 
pointed  to  a  spot  to  our  right,  in  the 


southeastern  corner  of  the  site.  11; 
firefighters  in  boots,  helmets  and  I 
Glo  vests  were  raking  through  the 
They  were  looking  for  body  parts 
chief  explained  that  the  search  for  I . 
parts  is  a  three-step  process.  ALui 
taken  from  the  pit  is  searched.  It  is  i 
trucked  to  a  corner  of  the  site,  \\  1 
the  load  is  dumped  and  firefighter 
rakes  give  a  more  thorough  exam 
tion.  The  load  is  then  put  back 
trucks,  hauled  to  a  barge  and  brougl  t 
the  Fresh  Kills  Landfill,  where 
searched  once  again. 

Chief  Hayden  pointed  to  ann 
spot,  several  hundred  yards  awa\ .  ' 
see  what  look  like  railroad  ti  j 
That's  where  the  X'^umber  1  an 
trains  ran.  ,-\nd  over  there,  that's  w  1 
the  PA'LH  trains  came  in  from  "~; 
jersey."  He  asked  me  if  I  ever  conn 
ed  by  the  PATH  to  the  World  I 
Center.  I  had,  numerous  times.  "\' 
over  there,  in  that  muddy  field — i 
where  those  big  escalators  used  to 
he  said. 

P,\en  though  the  excavation  see 
to  be  winding  down,  more  bodies 
be  found.  The  chief  is  sure  of  it,  a 
heard  some  of  the  rescue  workers 
ing  about  the  inevitabilit\'  of  fin( 
intact  remains — in  other  words,  not 
scattered  body  parts — in  certain  poc 
The  fire  department  is  adamant  a  n 
searching  even,-  possible  corner  oln 
site  for  the  bodies  of  dozens  of  firefp 
ers  still  unaccounted  for.  Like 
Marines,  the  Fire  Department  of 
York  prides  itself  on  ne\'er  lea\ing 
dead  liehintl. 

In  this  place  of  heard)reak,  pei 
the  most  tragic  sight  is  that  of  nu 
their  6()'s  and  70's,  grey  about  the 
pies  and  hunched  over  with  terrible 
dens,  looking  for  the  bodies  of  i 
firefighter  sons.  These  older  men 
firefighters  themselves,  and  had 
proud  that  their  sons  had  followi 
their  footsteps.  (]hief  Hayden  kn( 
few  of  them.  "Life  didn't  turn  ou 
way  they  expected  it  would,"  he  sail 

Do  they  take  soine  solace  in  k 
ing  that  schoolchildren  are  wr' 
essays  about  their  sons'  heroism?  • 
ground  zero  pra\  ing  that  they  do. 

Terry  Gcvi 
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A  Demographic  Revolution 


The  Future  Church 


BY  JOSEPH  CLAUDE  HARRIS 


PI  IKR  DRUCKFR,  writing  in  the  Nov.  3,  2001,  issue  of  I'he  Economist, 
described  a  revolution  that  will  cause  a  restructuring  of  European  and 
.\nierican  economics  and  cultures  for  much  of  this  centuiy.  "In  the  devel- 
oped countries,  the  dominant  factor  in  the  next  societ\'  will  be  something 
to  which  most  people  are  onlv  just  beginning  to  pav  attention:  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  older  population  and  the  rapid  shrinking  of  the  vounger  generation." 

In  eveiy  developed  countiy  and  in  China  and  Brazil,  the  number  of  births  has  fallen 
well  below  the  replacement  number  required  tor  any  population  to  remain  stable:  2.2 
births  per  woman  ot  reproductive  age.  As  a  result,  immigration  will  become  potentially 
divisive  in  all  rich  countries  as  businesses  seek  workers  to  augiuent  a  shrinking  number  ^ 
of  native  employees.  s 
A  current  and  pending  movement  of  millions  of  Muslims  into  Europe  and  a  bur-  S 
geoning  Hispanic  population  in  the  United  States  will  challenge  church  leaders  to  < 
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restate  the  eternal  message  ot  Jesus  to  non-European  and 
non-Anglo  cultures. 

Population  Forecasts  for  Europe 

Population  changes  forecast  tor  Clermanv  illustrate  the 
dramatic  pressures  western  I^uropean  countries  will  soon 
hice.  By  2030,  people  over  65  in  (ierniany,  the  world's 
third-largest  economy,  will  account  tor  almost  half  the 
adult  population,  compared  with  one-fitth  now.  Hie  result 
will  he  that  the  total  Cierman  population  will  shrink  trcjm 
82  million  to  70  million,  with  virtually  all  ot  the  decline — 
40  million  to  30  million — occurring  in  the  working  popu- 
lation group.  The  D.l.W.  research  institute  in  Berlin  esti- 
mates that  \)\  2020  Clermanv  will  have  to  import  one 
million  immigrants  ot  working  age  each  vear  simply  to 
maintain  its  worktorce. 

These  declining  tertilitv  rates  have  alarmed  religious 
and  secular  leaders  on  the  European  continent.  In  the  face 
ot  a  total  tertility  rate  of  1.2  lifetime  hirths  per  female  in 
ItaK,  Pope  |ohn  Paul  II  exhorted  Italians,  in  an  address 
given  in  Eehruary  2000,  to  "make  more  babies."  The 
Bavarian  premier,  Edmund  Stoiber,  confronting  a  total  fer- 
tilirv  rate  ot  1.3  in  (iermanv,  one-upped  the  pontiff  and 
otteretl  a  tangible  program  ot  cash  subsidies  per  birth. 
Under  Mr.  Stoiber s  scheme,  (ierman  parents  wouki  get 
the  equivalent  of  about  $484  a  month,  more  than  triple  the 
current  rate,  tor  the  tirst  three  \'ears  ot  lite. 

Both  suney  elata  and  actual  demographic  information 
indicate  that  large  families  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Wlien 
\()ung  women  and  men  are  asked  how  man\-  children  thev 
plan  to  have,  almost  all,  in  all  relatively  wealthy  countries, 
repK  two  oi-  mavbe  three.  Eewer  than  2  percent  say  they 
do  not  want  chiklren. 

There  seems  to  be  little  connection,  however,  between 
survey  responses  and  actual  birth  data,  hi  Ciermany  30  per- 
cent ot  women  born  in  1^>65  are  childless,  hi  the  past,  over 
percent  ot  women  their  age  would  have  had  chiklren  by 
now.  Data  also  show  a  strong  pattern  ot  women  having 
only  one  child,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  for  example,  Rosclla 
Palombra,  who  has  studied  attitudes  toward  parenthood  at 
the  National  Institute  tor  Population  Research  in  Italy,  says 
that  Italian  couples  teel  str(jng  pressure  to  become  par- 
ents— but  one  child  is  enough  to  fulfill  this  social  duty. 
Even  wherc  in  southern  Europe,  large  tamilies  have  been 
replaced  by  single-chiki  tamilies:  26  percent  ot  Spanish  and 
31  jiercent  ot  Portuguese  women  now  in  their  late  3()'s 
have  just  one  child. 

The  low  tertility  rates  ot  recent  years  may  reflect  a  jiat- 
tern  in  which  women  are  postponing  childbearing  until 
careers  have  been  established.  In  most  western  European 
countries,  the  birth  rate  rose  between  l'^98  and  1*^*^'^. 
Some  demographers  argue  that  the  apparent  tall  in  tertilit)' 


rates  has  reached  a  plateau  and  that  Europe's  true  fertit} 
rate  may  be  1.8  children  per  women.  Even  this  "optimis:" 
fertilit}'  rate,  however,  still  implies  people  having  ft 
children  than  the  replacement  of  the  population  require 

In  general,  present  patterns  point  to  a  decrease  in  'v. 
population  of  western  European  countries  from  388  i 
lion  in  2000  to  368  million  by  2025.  Much  of  the  dec 
will  occur  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Catholic  Church  nn 
bership  in  Ciermany  will  shrink  by  2  million.  In  the  cas 
Italy,  the  church  enrollment  loss  will  about  equal  the  p(i 
lation  decline,  since  97  percent  of  Italians  are  bapti 
C^atholic. 

The  impending  birth  dearth  will  lessen  the  histoi 
C^atholic  dominance  ot  the  religious  map  of  Europe, 
present  infrastructure  of  the  worldwide  C^atholic  Chi 
reflects  its  European  origins.  In  1997  a  little  less  than  t 
thirds  ot  the  world's  parishes  were  located  in  Eun 
About  a  quarter  of  the  world's  Catholic  population  liveii 
Europe.  Non-European  parishes  register  about  three-qi'r- 
ters  ot  the  C>atholic  population.  A  total  of  53  percent  ot  i 
world's  priests  statfed  European  parishes  and  prograis. 
With  53  percent  (jt  the  cardinals  li\  ing  in  Europe,  niuco* 
the  management  tt)cus  ot  the  church  reflects  European 
rural  values  and  concerns.  Many  years  ot  likely  immija- 
tion  patterns  will  result  in  Islam  becoming  a  large  Eib- 
pean  taith.  Interfaith  activities  will  cease  to  be  esoth'c 
endeavors. 

Demographic  changes  have  already  led  to  an  outbiaK 
ot  xenophobia.  In  September  2000,  C^ardinal  GiacfVi 
Bith,  the  archbishop  ot  Bologna,  held  a  news  conferent 
which  he  painted  a  pictiu'e,  which  he  found  bleak,  of  Itaaii 
civilization  threatened  by  an  onslaught  of  migrating  Ms- 
lims.  The  cardinal  spoke  in  favor  of  restrictive  iniinigrabn 
policies.  "I  have  never  had  anything  against  the  word  '  u- 
sade'  personally,"  he  saiti,  as  (]uotetl  in  The  Times  of  In- 
don.  "VVe  haxe  to  be  concerned  about  saving  the  nati'i." 
I  hese  remarks  subsequently  struck  a  responsive  chord  \th 
C^ardinal  Angelo  Sodano,  the  \  atican  secretar)'  of  ste, 
who  said  that  C^artlinal  Biffl's  words  "were  wise,  very  xsc 
indeed." 

One  may  ho[)e  that  this  initial  bout  of  fear  will  subide 
as  immigration  to  Europe  becomes  more  commonpte. 
Church  leaders  will  then  have  to  contend  with  conc[ns 
about  how  to  run  an  average  parish  when  the  medianlge 
ot  the  adult  [lortion  ot  the  congregation  is  65.  In  the  ]!st, 
baptisms  and  weddings  have  in  most  places  dominicd 
parish  lite.  Pastors  typically  focused  much  of  the  enfgy 
and  resources  ot  a  parish  on  schools  and  religious  ed 
turn  programs  for  youth.  In  the  futin-e,  funerals  may 
number  wedtlings.  Parish  programs  will  also  need  to  rejjct 
die  tact  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  population  dan 
average  parish  will  be  retired. 
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I  ore  Hispanic  Catholics  in  the  United  States 

much  (littcrent  situation  exists  in  the  L'nitcci  States, 
icre  Catholic  nienihership  foils  seem  to  he  surviving  lur- 
Icnt  times  rather  well.  The  Official  Catholic  Directory 
iinted  the  ('atholic  population  as  47  million  in  1980;  it 
leased  to  55.6  million  hy  1995.  (Catholics  have  main- 
iicd  a  23-percent  level  among  the  growing  American 
pulation.  At  the  risk  of  raining  on  such  a  happy  parade, 

0  trends  in  (Catholic  nieml)ershi[)  data  suggest  at  least  a 
illenging  future  tor  diocesan  and  parish  leaders.  Yes,  the 
tholic  population  is  growing,  hut  much  of  the  increase — 

million — has  occurred  among  Hispanic  communities, 
le  picture  for  non-I  lis|)anic  membership  is  not  quite  so 
Hist,  with  the  non-I  Iis[)anic  C^atholic  poinilation  increas- 
,  only  about  1.5  million. 

Rapid  growth  of  the  Hispanic  comnumitv'  has  influ- 
ed  parish  programs  in  all  parts  ot  the  country.  Five  years 

1  there  were  only  two  Spanish-language  Masses  offered 
Indianapolis  each  Sunday,  bolJi  in  the  same  parish.  Today 
different  parishes  in  the  city  offer  Hispanic  Masses;  the 
I  liber  would  be  larger  if  there  were  sufficient  Spanish- 
.iking  priests.  WTiile  these  changes  affect  every  commu- 
,,  the  truly  large  growth  in  the  numbers  of  Hispanics  has 
)pened  in  southern  California,  Texas,  southern  Florida 
1  metropolitan  areas  like  New  York  and  Chicago.  For 
mple,  one  Hispanic  Catholic  in  six  in  the  entire  countn- 
■sently  resides  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles, 
icsto  Zedillo,  tJien  president  of  Mexico,  referred  to  Los 
ncles  as  the  worlds  second  most  populous  Mexican  city 
mg  a  1999  visit  to  southern  (California. 

U.S.  C.ensus  Bureau  forecasts  point  to  a  more  diverse 
nic  distril)ution  in  the  American  population  over  the 
t  50  years.  Government  demographers  expect  the  His- 
lic  population  in  this  country  to  quadruple  from  27.3 
lion  in  1995  to  96.5  million  by  the  middle  of  the  next 
tury.  CARA  researchers  report  that  56  percent  of  His- 
lics  say  they  are  Catholic.  Shoukl  this  proportion 
lain  constant,  the  projectetl  grow  th  pattern  cannot  help 
affect  the  operation  of  CCatholic  parishes  in  this  coun- 
At  present  American  (Catholic  (Church  membership 
<  be  about  one-quarter  Flispanic;  if  present  patterns 
rinue,  Catholic  Church  mailing  lists  in  50  years  could 
1  top  100  million,  with  perhaps  half  the  names  showing 
panic  origins.  Both  the  effects  of  migration  and  the 
siderable  natural  increase — the  excess  of  births  over 
ths — of  the  Flispanic  population  will  contribute  to  a 
id  growth  pattern  for  Hispanics. 

Nowhere  is  the  increase  of  the  Latino  population  more 
lent  than  in  southern  (California.  The  total  population 
the  three-county  area  that  makes  up  the  Archdiocese  of 
Angeles  increased  by  561,851  between  1990  and  1996. 
.-he  same  time,  the  Catholic  population  increased  by 
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6H(S,257.  Fhe  nmiiber  of  non-(Catholics  thus  declined  bv 
126,406.  Since  the  inci'ease  in  the  number  of  (Catholics 
accountetl  for  more  than  the  entire  population  growth,  the 
mnnber  of  (Catholics  as  a  share  of  all  residents  increased 
from  2S.5  percent  to  33.5  percent.  Fhe  pattern  of  a  grow- 
ing total  of  (Catholics  closely  paralleled  growth  in  the  His- 
panic population  in  the  three  counties.  Should  present  pat- 
terns persist  for  two  decades,  Los  Angeles  residents  would 
be  52  percent  Hispanic  and  43  percent  (Catholic  by  the 
year  2020.  The  archbishop  of  Los  Angeles  would  then 
serve  as  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  Hispanic  communities 
in  the  world.  Fhe  transition  to  a  Latino  community  will 
come  about  because  of  two  factors  that  cause  population 
shifts:  the  impact  ot  natural  increase  and  the  effect  of 
migration. 

Natural  increase  means  the  number  of  births  exceeds 
the  total  of  deaths.  Migration  describes  population  arrivals 
and  departures  over  a  specified  period  of  time.  The  total 
population  in  the  three  counties  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Cadiolic  Church  grew  by  561,851  between  1990  and  1996. 
Since  there  were  834,491  more  births  than  deaths  during 
the  period,  the  fact  that  the  population  only  increased  by 
561,851  means  that  a  total  of  272,640  residents  moved 
from  the  area  over  a  six-year  period.  There  was  a  net 
growth  in  population  for  the  counties  that  comprise  the 
Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles  because  births  outnund:)ered 
deaths. 

Wlien  (Catholics  came  to  .America  in  the  19th  century, 
they  settled  in  cities  and  founded  parishes  to  preserve  their 
culture  and  language.  A  system  (jf  national  parishes 
emerged,  from  Little  (Jermany  <jn  Manhattan  s  Lower  East 
Side  to  the  Italian  neighborhood  of  North  Beach  in  San 
Francisco.  These  churches  offered  sacraments  and  a  com- 
munity association  in  a  language  intelligible  to  the  immi- 
grants. Granddaughters  and  grandsons  of  the  immigrants 
subsequently  moved  from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs  in  the 
1950's  and  founded  distinctively  American  parishes. 
National  congregations  gradualh'  grew  to  be  anachro- 
nisms. 

American  church  leatlers  today  face  a  unique  organiza- 
tional challenge,  particularly  in  the  four  states  that  border 
Mexico.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  some  national  parishes  minis- 
tering to  the  needs  of  Hispanics.  In  Los  Angeles  Hispanics 
presently  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  Catholic  population, 
antl  the  proportion  is  rapidly  rising.  Given  the  fact  that  the 
non-Hispanic  population  is  shrinking,  there  may  well  be  a 
market  for  national  parishes  in  Los  Angeles  that  offer  litur- 
gies in  English.  Dioceses  in  the  border  states  have  become 
Hispanic  enclaves  that  function  like  national  parishes  in  the 
19th  century. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  trends,  but  what  is  sure  is  a 
markedly  changed  church  in  the  next  generation.  0 
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The  Case  of  Sufiyatu 
Huseini  in  Nigeria 

BY  MICHAEL  O'SULLIVAN 


ON  oc'i .  :()oi,  AN  isi.xaik;  law  colk  i  in  the 
State  f)F  Sokoto  in  northern  Nigeria  ordered 
Safivatii  I  luseini  Ilingar  'Hidii  to  he  buried  up 
to  her  head  and  shoultlers  anti  stoned  to  ileath. 
Sufiy;i  had  heen  found  guilt\  of  ha\  ing  sexual  intercourse 
outside  marriage.  J  ler  child,  Adania,  S  months  old  at  the 
time  of  the  trial,  was  the  evidence  used  to  condemn  her. 
Malam  'N'akuhu  Ahuhakar,  the  man  Sufna  claimed  was  the 
father  of  the  child,  was  set  ti^ee.  He  could  not  he  convicted 
without  a  confession  or  the  testimonv  of  four  trustworthy 
males.  And  since  only  two  policemen  said  he  had  confessed 
to  sexiial  intercourse  with  Suflya,  their  testimony  was  insuf- 
ficient. The  confession  was  also  overruleil  when  Yakuhu 
withdrew  it  in  cf)urt. 

Suflya  alleged  at  her  trial  that  Yakuhu  had  used  charms 
and  magic  to  (werpower  her.  She  is  a  woman  from  a  veiy 
poor  economic  background,  with  no  education  and  condi- 
tioned all  her  life  to  he  subservient  to  men.  She  had  no  say 
about  when,  with  whom  or  indeed  how  often  she  would 
mariA'.  Sufn  a  was  married  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  12 
to  a  man  who  later  divorced  her.  (Cultural  and  economic 
chnamics  required  that  she  mariv  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  that  marriage,  too,  came  to  an  end.  At  1'^  she  was  a  sin- 
gle mother,  with  four  children,  who  had  heen  married 
twice.  Sufi\'a  has  since  said  that  the  concejition  of  her 
daughter  was  due  also  to  the  use  of  physical  force  to  rape 
her.  She  said  this  at  a  time  when  the  claim  offered  grounds 
for  an  a|)[ieal  to  save  her.  But  in  Nigerian  societ)'  it  is  a 
great  shame  for  a  woman  to  admit  to  jiolice  and  faniiU'  that 
she  has  been  raped.  Moreover,  Sufiva  did  not  have  jiroper 
1  ega  1  re  p  rese  n  ta  ti  o  n . 

Sufiya  subsequently  succeeded  in  getting  a  stay  of  exe- 
cution, and  an  appeal  on  her  l)ehalf  was  heard  on  Ian.  14. 
This  appeal  was  adjourned  until  March  IS. 

MICHAEL  O'SULLIVAN,  S.J.,  is  a  lecturer  in  theology  at  Milltown 
Institute  and  Kimmage  Mission  Institute,  Dublin,  Ireland.  He  is 
completing  a  Ph.D.  thesis  in  the  area  of  theology  and  violence 
against  women,  and  has  also  worked  in  eastern  Africa. 


I  ler  case  is  made  more  complex  because  of  the  I 
context.  At  stake,  besides  her  own  life  and  the  prospeci 
a  baby  girl  will  be  deprived  of  her  mother,  is  a  political, 
gious  and  gendei"  struggle  in  Nigeria  diat  has  implica 
for  the  rest  of  Aft-ica  and,  indeed,  die  world. 

Nearly  a  thiril  of  Nigeria's  36  states  have  now  ad( 
some  form  of  sharia  (Islamic  fundamentalist  law),  v 
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ijoses  pliiralisni  and  rcjccls  ( ^hrislianiry.  It  decrees,  for 
'  mple,  death  by  stoning  for  adultery,  flogging  for  forni- 
ion  and  amputation  for  theft.  Those  who  uphold  this 
say  it  is  the  law  of  Allah  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  criti- 
;d  as  barbaric,  cruel  or  unjust.  They  also  hold  that  the 
:adence  in  the  West  cries  out  tor  the  kind  of  moral 
eneration  that  sharia  offers.  Viewed  from  the  persj)ec- 
of  this  law  and  the  religious  ideology  l)ehind  it,  move- 
iits  concerned  with  gender  equality,  human  rights  and  a 
iithetic  approach  to  knowledge  and  the  findings  of  mod- 
science  are  not  only  suspect,  but  dangerous.  (D.N. A. 
I  ing,  which  could  at  least  show  if  Yakiibu  is  the  father  of 
—  ima,  is  not  admissible  evidence  in  the  case  against 
I  iya-) 

There  is  danger  that  Nigeria  will  l^reak  up  and  cease  to 
i  one  country.  Last  year  riots  l)etween  Christians  and 
slims  in  the  northern  state  of  Kaduna,  where  Muslims 
j  ^ht  to  introduce  sharia  for  the  whole  population,  left 
land  2,000  dead.  Gen.  Oluseg-un  Obasanjo,  the  presi- 
I  t  of  the  Federal  Republic,  who  is  neither  a  Muslim  nor 
|i)rthemer,  is  skittish  about  tackling  the  Muslim  funda- 
t  italist  rulers  of  the  northern  states,  where  a  strict  ver- 
.  of  Islam  is  in  the  ascendancy.  He  is  also  nervous  about 
I  ing  a  political  role  in  the  struggle  against  the  southern 
t es,  where  Christians  are  in  the  majority.  Obasanjos 
lister  for  justice  and  attorney  general,  Bola  Ige,  was 
issinated  in  his  home  on  Dec.  23,  2001,  and  his  chief 
was  stabbed  to  death  two  weeks  later.  Ige  was  an  out- 
'  xn  opponent  of  what  was  happening  in  the  north  of 
I'COuntry  and  of  sharia.  He  had  stated  that  the  federal 
i:mment  would  not  allow  Sufiya  to  be  stoned  and  that  if 
I  were,  he  would  have  those  who  carried  out  the  stoning 
isted  for  homicide.  The  case  of  Sutiya,  therefore,  is  in 
eways  a  struggle  about  the  future  of  Nigeria. 

!  jnds  for  Appeal 

'  le  court  of  appeal  on  Jan.  14,  Sufiya  sat  silendy  as  her 
er  announced  she  was  withdrawing  the  accusation  of 
I  that  she  had  made  after  the  original  ti-ial  in  October. 
L    I  also  stated  that  she  was  basing  her  appeal  on  the 
^    nds  that  a  previous  husband  was  the  father  of  Adama, 
H I  chat  the  pregnancy  occurred  before  the  introduction  of 
I  a  in  her  home  state  of  Sokoto. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  Sufiya  was  raped 
- —  Dt.  Her  situation  as  an  uneducated  woman  left  her  vul- 
'^^^^^  ble  to  the  use  of  psychological  force  against  her  that 
iroff  \  affect  the  quality  of  her  consent.  It  is  also  true  that 
'Use  of  the  allegation  of  rape — which  was  made  after 
ii"P''''  rxial,  when  it  became  clear  that  she  was  now  fighting 
er  life — she  might  not  be  taken  seriously  by  an  api)eals 
t.  There  is  also  evidence  to  suggest  that  her  family 
W  .liured  her  into  this  line  of  defense — which  does  not,  of 


course,  mean  that  she  was  not  raped. 

I  ler  lawyer,  however,  would  have  been  aware  of  the 
weakness  of  a  defense  based  on  rape  in  a  sharia  court 
because  of  the  example  of  Bariya  Ibrahim  Maga/.u.  In  Jan- 
uary 2001,  a  sharia  court  found  her  gaiilty  of  adultery  and 
sentenced  her  to  100  lashes  with  a  cane.  (It  is  unclear  if  she 
is  14  or  17.)  They  added  another  SO  lashes  to  her  sentence, 
however,  when  she  said  she  became  pregnant  after  being 
raped  by  three  men.  After  the  men  were  questioned,  she 
was  convicted  of  lying.  Her  word  al)out  having  been  ra|)ed 
did  not  count  in  the  face  of  their  denials. 

Sufiya's  lawyer  tlecided  not  to  seek  to  have  Yakubu  [)re- 
sent  in  court  to  answer  questions  ab(nit  the  charge  of  rape 
made  against  him.  The  lawyer  justified  himself  by  saying, 
"[Yakubu]  has  been  acquitted;  why  should  he  be  made  to 
suffer  again?"  He  also  said  that  he  had  been  pressiux-d  to 
drop  the  case,  and  that  his  concern  was  to  show  that  Sufiya 
could  be  spared  in  a  way  that  complies  with  sharia.  The 
impression,  therefore,  is  that  truth  is  not  a  major  concern. 
Rather,  his  concern  is  to  adopt  a  strategy  that  may  succeed 
in  both  having  Sufiya  freed  and  satisfying  others  who  are 
involved.  Sufiya  can  be  acquitted,  according  to  sharia,  if  it 
is  accepted  that  a  previous  husband  is  Adama's  father,  and 
especially  if  that  is  accepted  along  with  the  point  that  the 
law  should  not  be  applied  to  Sufiya  retroactively. 

International  Response 

Thousands  of  messages  have  been  received  by  Nigerian 
embassies  in  different  parts  of  the  world  protesting  this 
case.  Amnesty  International,  Human  Rights  Watch,  the 
International  Campaign  Against  the  Death  Penalty,  the 
Sant'  Egidio  Community,  religious  congregations,  Unicef, 
Romano  Prodi,  as  president  of  the  European  Commission, 
and  a  group  of  European  parliamentarians  are  just  some  of 
those  who  have  taken  up  Sufiya's  case.  The  result  of  these 
efforts  is  an  impressive  international  campaign  on  behalf 
of  a  woman  who  is  among  the  poorest  in  the  world  and 
who,  because  of  different  standards  of  legal  evidence  for 
men  and  women,  inadequate  legal  representation  and  a 
culture  that  is  biased  against  women,  faces  an  appalling 
death,  while  the  man  she  said  at  her  trial  was  the  father  of 
her  child  is  allowed  to  walk  away  free. 

This  huge  response  of  the  international  public  to  her 
plight  may  also,  however,  be  a  testimony  to  more  than 
heartfelt  concern  for  a  young  mother  and  her  daughter,  an 
angry  reaction  against  the  treatment  of  women,  a  vigorous 
defense  of  the  right  to  life,  an  assertive  protest  against 
authoritarianism  and  a  demand  for  justice  and  fliirness.  It 
may  also  indicate  concern  for  safety  from  a  worldview  that 
carries  the  very  real  threat  of  cruelty,  and  a  closed  mind 
under  the  guise  of  providing  an  authoritative  morality  and 
religion  for  people's  own  good.  0 
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We  cannot  and  should  not  even  want  to  disrupt  totally  this  useful 
adaptive  mechanism. 

\\\  i' HI  I.  IP  R.  SLI.I.IX'  \N 


llOKIL^    \1  IFR   IIIE   ri  RRORISl    \11  \(:KS  on 

Sept.  1 1 .  I  \\  ent  to  an  automobile  garage  and  was 
greeted  hv  a  bearded  man  of  Middle  Eastern 
appearance  who  asked  in  a  foreign  accent  how  he 
could  lie  of  help.  Rather  abruptly,  I  was  seized  by  a  dis- 
agreeable feeling,  along  with  the  urge  to  say  "Forget  it."  I 
doubt  that  readers  will  be  totally  surjirised  at  my  less  than 
admirable  response,  antl  I  mention  it  now  only  to  empha- 
size the  point  that  my  "ethnic  profding"  had  evoked  an 
a\  ersive  response  that  was  both  strong  and  totally  automat- 
ic. 

Corrective  feelings  jumped  onto  the  stage  a  moment 
later,  so  I  managed  to  override  m\-  initial  reaction;  but  its 
spontaneous  occurrence  emphasizes  that  some  forms  ot 
"profdinsi"  are  unavoidalile.  because  that  is  the  way  our 
brains  work.  To  illustrate  the  basic  mechanism:  a  small  child 
touching  the  prcjverbial  hot  stove  learns  as  a  result  of  this 


PHILIP  R.  SULLIVAN,  M.D..  is  an  assistant  clinical  professor  of 

psychiatry  at  Harvard  Medical  School  in  Cambridge.  Mass. 


one  hisjhh'  painful  experience  to  avoid  similar  situati(  i 
the  future.  The  brain  has  forged  a  strong  aversivc 
directh'  w  ithout  anv  need  to  reason  to  the  conclusion. 

In  hict.  even  if  the  child  were  capable  of  applyim 
logical  powers  correcth'  to  each  such  problem  as  it  ;■ 
that  procedure  would  not  get  the  job  done — the  i( 
adapting  the  human  organism  to  our  surrounding  \\ 
Draw  ing  rational  conclusions  about  the  world  depeni 
inference,  and  fullv  rational  inference  requires  adei 
sampling.  But  ironically,  if  children  were  to  follow  thi- 
of  rational  sampling  strateg)-.  they  would  be  unlike 
make  it  through  to  adulthood. 

Instead,  when  a  child's  senson,'  apparams  registers 
thing  extremely  painful,  the  brains  limbic  s\stem  ean 
prominent  aspects  of  the  situation  for  retention  in  me 
and  connects  it  with  negative  feelings  and  strong  aw 
tendencies.  The  result:  one  experience  with  a  hot  st( 
sufficient  to  trigger  long-lasting  avoidance  in  a  nor 
child. 

This  rough  and  ready  w  arning  system  is  hardly  ui. 
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)  our  human  species.  It  is  already  well  develo|)ed  in  crea- 
ires  as  lowly  as  the  sea  slug.  Am!  In  the  time  one  moves  up 
te  scale  of  biological  complexity  to  mammals,  the  appara- 
is  reacts  not  only  to  direct  stimulation  of  pain  receptors 
jt  to  any  situation  perceived  as  extremely  dangerous.  If  a 
ibbit  grazing  in  the  middle  of  a  sunn\'  meadow  narrowly 
icapes  a  dog,  it  will  subsequentiv  avoid  the  area,  munching 
Stead  on  lesser  titlhits  near  the  meadows  hiaish  border. 

If  the  predatory  dog  was  present  only  on  that  one  occa- 
on,  the  rabbits  subsequent  behavior  would  be  suboptimal. 
ut  if  the  dog  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  ral)- 
t  sampled  the  situation  one  additional  time  in  order  to 
:quire  more  data,  it  might  not  he  alive  lor  a  third  trial.  I  he 
(Ugh  and  readv  response  system  has  proved  superior  in 
rms  of  overall  survival,  despite  the  tact  that  its  conclusions 
e  statistically  less  valid  dian  those  based  on  numerous  tri- 
5.  The  human  nervous  system  has  retained  this  ancient 
stem,  and  because  our  brain's  sophisticated  computational 
stems  code  information  of  a  complex  symbolic  nature,  it 
is  even  extended  the  range  ol  application  ot  this  early 
iming  system. 

Returning  now  to  mv  own  spontaneous  response:  I  had 
;wed  the  horror  of  the  attack  on  the  twin  towers  and  had 
en  pictures  of  terrorists  like  Osama  bin  Laden  and  words 
;e  "Arab"  and  "Islamic  Jihad"  placed  in  immediate  prox- 
:  lity  to  the  scenes  of  the  destruction.  Furthermore,  while 
I  ere  was  but  one  twin-towers  event,  electronic  imagerv 
ovided  numerous  reruns  of  the  horrendous  devastation. 
ie  result:  mv  brain  directiv  linked  the  extremely  painful 
entwith  a  visual  profile  and  associated  words, 
j  When  animals  have  been  conditioned  through  one 
I ^hly  painful  experience,  the  behavioral  change  tends  to 
I  ntinue  unabated  (the  rabbit  may  permanently  avoid  the 
iny  center  of  the  meadow).  Fortimately  for  us,  however, 
human  brain  s  complexitv  involves  higher-level  svstems 
It  monitor  the  activitx'  of  lower-level  systems,  allowing  for 
ich  greater  subtlety  of  response. 

Note,  for  instance,  that  my  immediate  "gut  reaction" 
s  quickly  countered  by  my  recognition  that  following  its 
d  was  unlikely  to  be  appropriate  to  the  reality  of  the 
)ment.  Further  reflection — and  there  was  time  for  this — 
ttressed  this  initial  intervention  of  my  self-monitoring 
•terns  on  a  variety  of  fronts.  I  knew,  for  instance,  that 
ial  characteristics  would  be  a  poor  guide  to  identifying 
iiger  in  the  case  at  hand  (though  such  characteristics 
ght,  under  higher  risk  circumstances,  provide  a  statistical 
ide  wdth  somewhat  greater  than  chance  probability).  And 
'  learned,  innate  sense  of  fairness  also  sprang  into  action, 
I  noted  that  it  would  be  quite  unjust  to  label  a  man  evil 
iply  on  the  basis  of  his  facial  appearance. 

Additionally,  my  memory  contributed  instances  in 
ich  the  brains  tendency  to  overgeneralize  led  to  initial 


error.  When  the  Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City  was 
bombed,  for  example,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  think: 
Middle  Eastern  terrorists!  UHiat  we  eventually  learned,  of 
course,  is  that  very  angry  people  like  Timothy  McVeigh, 
who  combine  their  rage  with  some  overarching  "principle 
of  justification,"  exist  in  all  cultures.  Such  was  no  doubt 
always  the  case,  hut  modern  technology  permits  the  actual 
execution  of  grandiose  rage  fantasies — fantasies  that  were 
previousK'  not  translatable  into  real-world  activity. 

And  mention  of  a  "principle  of  justification"  raises 
another  poiitt,  one  that  involves  our  built-in  wariness  of 
strangers.  Wlien  John  Salvi  killed  two  abortion  clinic  work- 
ers in  Brookline,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  .^0,  1W4,  his  stated  convic- 
tion was:  "'I  hose  who  participate  in  the  murder  ot  unl)orn 
children  desen'e  to  be  nunxlered  themselves."  lie  was  a 
Catholic,  and  he  insisted  that  his  religion  justified  his  ter- 
rorist action.  But  within  the  Catholic  culture  ot  Boston, 
observers  could  readilv  differentiate  this  "end  justifies  any 
means"  appixjach  from  the  moral  doctrines  actually  held  by 
his  religion. 

Note  how  difterent  the  situation  is  when  an  unfamiliar 
culture  is  involved.  Most  people  in  oiu"  countn-  have  needed 
to  be  newly  educated  about  Islam  (until  veiT  recently  a  "for- 
eign" religion)  in  order  to  develop  the  same  sort  of  distinc- 
tion between  that  religion's  central  doctrines  and  their 
deplorable  distortion  at  the  hands  of  murderous  extremists. 
Just  as  John  Salvi  was  a  terrorist  using  the  umbrella  ot 
Christianity,  the  extremists  ot  twin-towers  infamy  were 
using  the  umbrella  ot  Islam.  For  those  who  grow  up  within 
a  given  culture,  such  a  distinction  comes  automatically;  for 
those  growing  up  outside  the  culture,  the  distinction  must 
be  learned.  Further,  there  exists  a  lag  between  learning  the 
distinction  conceptually  and  feeling  the  distinction  in  one's 
gut,  so  to  speak. 

The  good  news,  then,  is  that  our  higher-level  monitor- 
ing systems  regularly  provide  us  with  the  opportunit)'  to 
modulate  the  errant  tendencies  of  our  rough-and-ready 
rapid-response  systems.  The  bad  news  is  that  none  of  our 
computational  systems  are  free  from  error — and  that 
includes  also  our  meta-level  monitoring  apparatus. 

Let  me  provide  a  lightweight  illustration.  Several  years 
ago,  my  youngest  daughter,  while  working  at  the  Albert 
Einstein  Medical  Center  in  New  York,  lived  in  an  apart- 
ment in  a  downscale  part  ot  the  Bronx.  Returning  late  one 
evening,  she  reached  her  stop  near  the  end  of  the  line  and 
started  walking  home.  On  her  way,  she  noticed  a  group  of 
young  African-American  men  hanging  around,  and  she 
experienced  an  immediate  gut  reaction:  change  your  course 
so  you  do  not  walk  directiy  in  their  way.  Her  own  self-mon- 
itoring systems  jumped  into  action  an  instant  later,  and  she 
ended  up  criticizing  herself  for  this  obvious  act  of  "racial 
profiling,"  which  in  turn  enabled  her  to  compensate  for  her 
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initial  gut  response  by  continuing|>n 
her  regular  route.  This  gave  one  ofbe 
young  men  an  easy  opportimity  to  gab 
her  shoulder  bag,  and  the  group  tpk 
off.  hnpulsively,  she  took  off  after  th*i. 
yelling  at  the  top  of  her  lungs:  "S 
them;  they  stole  my  bag!"  Fortunaiiv 
she  was  not  able  to  catch  up  to  them^ 

In  this  instance,  it  was,  ironic^-, 
her  higher-level  apparams  that  foci; 
far  too  much  on  one  sensor)'  detai 
little  specific  relevance.  For  if  on 
walking  alone  late  at  night  (pro 
item),  in  an  economically  downtroiL 
district  (profile  item),  in  an  inner- 
area  (profile  item),  and  a  group 
young  males  (profile  item)  are  hanta^ 
around,  prudence  would  dictate  la 
one  avoid  their  close  proximit 
whether  their  skin  color  happened  tobu 
red,  orange,  yellow,  gi-een,  blue,  vi<pt, 
black  or  brown.  But  once  my  daug?e'- 
had  homed  in  excessively  on  the  si 
characteristic  of  skin  color,  her  sei.t 
of-fairness  program  jumped  into  aeon 
inappropriately.  1  speak  of  the  ever  , 
lightweight  because  she  learned  a  \ 
able  lesson  for  the  low  price  of  a 
dollars.  But  if  one  of  the  men  in 
group  had  been  really  bad,  he  prof 
would  have  used  her  yelling  as  "ju^j, 
cation"  for  doing  her  physical  dam^jf. 
So  in  that  respect,  I  felt  only  relief  w 
I  heard  about  the  incident. 

To  conclude,  we  not  only  car 
avoid  "profiling,"  we  should  not  i. 
want  to  disioipt  totally  this  useful  a( 
tive  mechanism  that  our  species 
inherited.  We  should,  however,  m 
tor  our  rapid-response  profiling,  anc 
should  also  monitor  the  initial  mon 
ing  of  our  basic  response  tendc 
Applying  this  notion  to  the  case  ol 
government's  regulator}'  and  poli'i 
agencies,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
pnjfiling  will  always  occur.  Better 
that  we  applv  consciously  articul 
profiling  criteria  that  can  be  expli  i 
regidated  to  avoid  unfairness  to  i  i 
viduals — balancing  this  need 
course,  with  the  need  of  all  one's  fejv 
citizens  for  appropriate  protection.' 
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HE   CATECHISM  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

includes  a  reassuring  and  pastorally  sensitive 
statement  on  the  future  life  of  infants  who  die 
^     without  baptism:  "As  regards  children  who  have 
.  widiout  Baptism,  the  Church  can  only  entrust  them  to 
mercy  of  God,  as  she  does  in  her  funeral  rites  for  them, 
eed,  the  great  mercy  of  God  who  desires  that  all  men 
uld  be  saved,  and  Jesus'  tenderness  toward  children 
ch  caused  him  to  say:  'Let  the  children  come  to  me,  do 
hinder  them,'  allow  us  to  hope  that  there  is  a  way  of 
ation  for  children  who  have  died  without  Baptism.  All 
more  urgent  is  the  Church's  call  not  to  prevent  little 
dren  coming  to  Christ  through  the  gift  of  holy  Bap- 
i"(No.  1261^ 

This  statement  places  the  children  in  the  hands  of  a 
ng  and  compassionate  God  whcj  invites  them  to  share 
;ternal  life.  It  offers  consolation  to  the  loved  ones  of 
1  infants  and  projects  an  image  of  a  Ciod  of  uncondi- 
lal  love. 

So  what  happened  to  limbo?  Nowhere  in  the  current 

ALD  M.  FAGIN,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  professor  of  theology 
1e  Loyola  Institute  of  Ministry  at  Loyola  University,  New 
ans,  La. 
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catechism  is  there  any  treatment  of  a  belief  that  was  part  of 
the  common  teaching  of  the  church  for  over  700  years. 
Traditionally  described  as  an  intermediate  state  between 
heaven  and  hell,  limbo  was  a  place  of  "natural"  happiness 
free  of  suffering  and  pain  but  a  place  without  a  share  in  the 
eternal  life  that  Clod  promises  to  those  who  die  in  grace. 

There  was  the  limbo  of  the  fathers  {livihiis  pntriim), 
where  great  people  of  faith  like  Abraham  and  Moses  and 
the  prophets  who  lived  before  Jesus  awaited  Jesus'  redemp- 
tive death  and  resurrection.  This  limbo  was  eliminated 
when  Jesus  came  to  lead  all  these  people  to  heaven. 

Most  Catholics,  however,  were  more  familiar  with  the 
limbo  of  infants  {livibiis  iiifiiiiti/im),  where  unbaptized 
babies  were  destined  to  remain  forever.  These  infants  were 
not  seen  as  worthy  of  eternal  punishment,  because  they 
had  committed  no  sin  and  had  in  no  way  freely  rejected 
God.  They  had  been  born,  however,  without  sanctifvnng 
grace  because  of  the  stain  of  original  sin,  and  were  there- 
fore not  able  to  share  in  the  eternal  life  of  union  with  God  | 
where  they  could  see  God  face  to  face.  In  contemporaiy  | 
terms,  limbo  was  envisioned  as  a  giant  day  care  center  s 
where  children  were  well  cared  for  and  lived  happily,  even  s 
if  separated  from  their  parents. 
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In  the  fourth  centtir\',  Augustine,  ti^apped  in  the  logic  of 
his  teaching  on  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  con- 
signed (we  hope  reluctantly)  infants  who  died  without  l)ap- 
tism  to  the  iires  of  hell,  diough  he  did  gi^ant  that  their  pain 
was  mitigated  and  not  as  harsh  as  those  condemned  for  sins 
of  their  own  initiative.  Many  theologians  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  an  attempt  to  show  some  respect  for  the  authority 
of  Augustine  anti  yet  some  measure  of  common  sense  and 
compassion,  postulated  a  middle  state  in  which  infants  would 
experience  natural  happiness  but  would  he  deprivetl  of  the 
face-to-tace  vision  of  (lod. 

Though  limho  was  never  ofhcialK  defined  in  an\  church 
council  or  document,  it  became,  like  other  unchallenged  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  worldview,  a  part  of  the  common 
teaching  and  almost  universal  catechesis  of  the  church.  Since 
the  late  I'-'th  centuiy,  it  was  written  on  the  psyche  of  every 
young  Clatholic  through  the  Biiltiiiiorc  Qihrhix///.  For  exam- 
ple, Bdltiiiioir  Qitcchi.sy//  \o.  3  states,  with  its  usual  air  of  cer- 
taint)':  "Persons,  such  as  infants,  who  have  not  committed 
actual  sin  and  who,  thnnigh  no  fault  of  theirs,  die  without 
l)aptism,  cannot  enter  heaven;  but  it  is  the  common  belief 
they  will  go  to  some  place  similar  to  limbo,  where  they  will 
he  fi-ee  from  suffering,  though  deprived  ot  the  happiness  of 
heaven"  (Q.  632).  Most  Catholics,  of  course,  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  defined  doctrines  and  what  appeared  in  the 
catechism.  It  was  all  church  teaching,  to  be  accepted  without 
question. 

This  teaching,  in  the  broader  context  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  letl  to  an  urgency  to  baptize  infants  who 
tlied  at  birth  or  were  in  danger  of  death.  Nurses,  doctors 
and  ordinary  C^hristians  were  instructed  to  bapti/.e  in 
these  circumstances  to  ensure  the  infants'  entrance  into 
heaven.  As  late  as  ]^^66,  when  I  began  the  study  of  moral 
theology,  my  course  notes  on  the  moralitA'  of  the  sacra- 
ments included  several  graphic  pages  on  the  procedure 
h)r  interuterine  baptism  in  cases  where  the  fetus  was  in 
danger  of  death. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  tlen\'  the  need  for  infant  baptism 
or  t(j  discourage  the  practice  (jf  baptizing  infants  in  danger 
of  death.  Such  a  Icn  ing  sacramental  ritual  gives  expression 
to  the  faith  of  the  comnuiniu  and  its  desire  to  include  this 
child  in  the  Christian  conununity.  Such  a  baptism  cele- 
brates the  gift  of  this  life  and  (iod's  l(jve  f(jr  this  person 
from  the  moment  of  conception,  and  it  offers  the  child 
Cjod's  grace  and  the  support,  love  and  prayers  of  the  com- 
munit)'.  My  concern  here  is  with  the  urgency  in  the  past  to 
baptize  infants  in  danger  of  tieath  primarily  out  of  fear 
that  the  child  would  be  assigned  eternalK'  to  limbo. 

Shortly  after  the  Second  Vatican  (Council,  the  Nciv 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  while  acknowledging  the  growing 
number  of  theologians  who  defended  theories  that  tried  to 
justifv  salvation  for  unbaptized  infants,  concluded  its  entrv' 
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on  limbo  with  a  reaffirmation  of  the  traditional  teachig. 
"For  the  time  being  only  limbo  as  a  solution  to  the  pib 
lem  seems  to  presei've  intact  the  doctrine  and  practie  i 
the  Church  concerning  the  absolute  necessity  of  Bapi 
for  eternal  salvation"  (\'o\.  8,  p.  765).  More  reii 
resources  continue  to  describe  the  teaching  on  limbo, fe: 
often  with  the  sense  that  it  is  best  viewed  as  a  teaching 
should  simply  be  allowed  to  fade  quietly  away,  a  teaclfi 
that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Christian  affirmatiok;: 
CJods  universal  salvific  will.  As  Peter  Phan  puts  ipj: 
Responses  to  101  Questions  on  Death  and  Eternal  Life,  "liin 
has  outlived  its  purpose."  i 

It  also  seems  that  preaching  and  catechesis  about  liili 
have  largely  disappeared  since  the  Second  Vatican  Ca 
cil,  so  that  younger  Catholics  are  often  unaware  oil 
teaching  and  unaffected  by  it.  Certainly  its  absence  fin 
the  Ciitechisw  of  the  Catholic  Church  officially  confirm- 
closure  of  limbo  as  a  place  for  unbaptized  infants. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  truths  of  C>athoIic  teaching,  lii  > 
(jf  course,  was  never  ranked  high  b\'  theologians,  nor 
it  a  major  concern  in  testing  a  person's  orthodoxy, 
over  many  centuries  the  teaching  did  touch  immedi 
and  personally  the  lives  ot  parents  and  relatives, 
found  little  consolation  in  the  tact  that  their  children 
died  without  baptism  were  in  limbo  rather  than  heave 
tact,  this  teaching  raised  questions  for  many  grie 
(diristians  about  the  eternal  status  ot  their  unbapt  (. 
infants  and  no  doubt  was  a  cause  of  pain  tor  many  pai 
and  relatives.  For  example,  a  Jesuit  friend  of  mine  toh.; 
hov\  distraught  he  was  as  a  seven-year-old  when  the  pitor 
declared  that  my  friend's  recently  stillborn  younger  bildi- 
er  v\  as  not  in  heaven  but  in  limbo. 

For  these  reasons,  the  absence  ot  limbo  from  the 
chisni  raises  some  searching  questions  tor  our  retlectioi 

•  Has  the  church  changed  its  teaching  on  the  fa 
infants  who  die  without  baptism? 

•  Was  the  church  simply  mistaken,  not  about  a  de  u 
dogma,  but  about  a  teaching  that  prototindh'  touchectht 
li\  es  of  many  (Christians? 

•  Does  the  church  ha\e  a  responsibilit\'  in  integn 
state  clearly  that  this  is  no  longer  church  teaching  ai 
explain  why  this  teaching  has  changed,  or  is  it  adet 
simply  to  let  the  teaching  quietly  disappear  fron 
church's  catechesis  and  worldview? 

•  Does  this  change  in  a  pastoral ly  sensitive  teac: 
imply  that  other  such  teachings  are  also  open  to  ree\ 
tion  and  change? 

WHiatever  our  answers  to  these  broad-ranging  c 
tions,  the  good  news  is  that  we  are  now  assured  in 
that  those  unbaptized  infants  were  actually  in  heavu 
along  and  that  our  (iod  is  a  more  loving  and  compa^' 
ate  parent  than  we  were  perhaps  led  to  believe.         ^  tt 
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Mr.  Raymond  V.  O'Brien  Jr.  -1988   Florida 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Oechsle  -1993   Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Ciwendolen  M.  Reese  -1978   C:alifornia 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Reusche  -1995   Illinois 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Roorda  Jr.  •  PWl  Texas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Ruth  ■  1990   Illinois 

Rev.  A.  J.  Schumacher  ■  1985   Wisconsin 

Mr.  and' Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Sullivan    1981   Illinois 

Dr.  Paul  R.  'Forrens  •  1991   California 

Mr.  Francis  T.  Vincent  Jr.  •  1987   Connecticut 

Rev.  Andrew  1.  Walsh  ■  "l  985   New  Y(jrk 


The  John  LaFarge  Associates 


iif 


$500  or  more 


iits  at  Le  Moyne  -1998   New  York 


Holy  Mother  CxHisolation  C^hurch  •  2000   Wis. 

Arrupe  House  Jesuit  Community  •  2001   Wis. 

Mr.  Stanley  Aslanian  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Man'  Sally  Aylward  •  199]   Kansas 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Barry  •  1987   Massachusetts 
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Rev.  William  j.  Ikiusch  ■  V)H')  Nevvjcrscv 

Rev.  Bernard  R.  Bonnot  •  IWO  CaliVornia 

AnonyniDiis  ■  I'^SS  Missouri 

Anonynious  •  IVSS   New  I  lanipshire 

Mr.  Johii  M.  C^onnors  jr.  •   Massachusetts 

Air.  I'rancis  Neill  Corljett  •  \  ')'>2   New  York 

Mr.  Enoch  L.  Dillon  ■  2()()()  Mar\  laml 

The  Honorable  Adrian  ii.  Du]ilantier  •  \'W>  .  .  .  .Louisiana 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  l-eit  •  \   Calitorma 

Dr.  anti  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  I'innerty  •  I'^SS   New  York 

Ms.  Catherine  Ciarofolo  •  2001  .  .'  New  York 

Ms.  /VltheaJ.  (iinnehaugh  •  l^)'-)^   Montana 

Mr.  DonaldJ.  Cllaser  •  I'm  Kentucky 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Cira/iano  ■  2001  Colorado 

Rev.  Andrew  M.  Cireeley  •  l'^S7  lllniois 

Most  Re\  .  Bernard  J.  Harrington  ■  1'>'H  Minnesota 

Dr.  antl  Mrs.  John  \'.  Haruing  •  I'-'S?   New  Yurk 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  D.  Hayden  ■   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  I  lolmes  •  \')')\  .  .  .North  C;arolina 

Mr.  Robert  M.  I  lolstein  Jr.  •  2001   California 

Air.  Mrgilijus  A.  Kaiilius  •  I'>S'7   ('anada 

Rev.  Paiil  C;.  Kelley  •  I'm  Alassachusetts 

A1r.  Richard  S.  Kilt>  •  I'm   Florida 

.\b-.  Harolil  W.  Kimblejr.  ■   Newjerse\ 

Ab-.  Claude  L.  Kordus  ■  I'^SS   California 

lulvvanlj.  anil  Alarguerite  Al.  Kowaleski  ■  I'^SS  .  .Alichigan 

.Mrs.  R.  Wa\ne  Kraft  ■  1'>S3  Penns\ivania 

Air.  and  Air's.  X'incent  W.  Kv  le  •  l'>'>2   '.  .Ohio 

Rev.  Robert  Isabella  •  l'>76  '.  Ohio 

Als.  Julia  Al.  I.adner  •  l'^S3  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Airs.  F.  A'ern  Lahart  •  \  '>'>^   Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Airs.  John  J.  Linney  •  1'^''2   New  Jersey 

Paul  and  Alartha  Lohmever  •  I'^TC)   Alar\'land 

Ms.  Isabelle  C.  Loutihlin  •  I'^SI   New'^  ork 


Air.  Fdward  (,.  Alaher  •  I'Wl   Flc 

Air.  and  Abs.  Daniel  J.  AlcCarthy  •  \WH  NewJ^ 

Air.  (iregory  Alcl.aughlin  ■  2000   New  ^ 

Air.  Bernard  K.  Alenkhaus  •  19S.?  New  ^ 

Deacon  Bartholomew  J.  Alerella  •  l'^'-*!   Man 

Cale  and  .Angela  Alet/ger  ■  1'>'>1  Newjt 

John  Al.  and  Charlotte  S.  Newman.  Jr.  ■  I'-^SS  <  - 

A1r.  I  homas  I'.  O'Brien  •  l'>»S2  '  Alassachu 

Air.  Filuard  I.  O'Brien  ■  l'W.>  New  \ 

Rev.John  J.  O'Callaghan,  S.J.  •  2001  Ill; 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  O'l  lerroii  •  I'^'^S   Connec 

.Mr.  Alichael  j".  O'Neil  •  1'>S7   NcwJl 

Prof. James  L.  ()'Sulli\an  •  I'^'-'.s  C^onnef 

Als.  Alariorie  B.  O'Sullivan  •  2000   Fl( 

Dr.  anil  Airs.  Charles  Oliver  •  I'm   Atisv.  . 

Air.  and  Airs.  Charles  P.  Orlowic/  •  I'W.^  NewJeiM 

Rev.  AlartmJ.  Osborne  •  I'm   New  ^ 

Air.  John  R.  Page  ■  I'^S"  A'ir-ii.. 

Air.  and  Abs.  Charles  W.  Parry  ■  l'>SS   Floru 

Air.  krancis  P.  Raispis  •  1'>SS   Illino 

Air.  and  Airs.  Joseph  J.  Roach  •  I'^'^l   New  ^'or 

Air.  and  Airs.  DonaKI  Rohan  •  \W\   bidiar 

Dr.  W  ayne  I,.  R\an  •  l'W6  Nebrasl 

Dr.  A.  Fois  Scully  •  l''S'>  Californ; 

Rev.  Richard  F.  Senghas  •  I'm   Alain 

Air.  and  Airs.  Jack  Shea  ■  l''S4   Californ: 

Jane  K.  and  Robert  J.  Sipos  •  l''S7   NewJer-^L 

Air.  Peter  A.  Stace  •  I'^'^S   New  ^ 

Rev.  Alsgr.  William  (■'.  Siaiuon  •  2001  New  ^ 

Re\  .  Alsgr.  Ronald  J.  Swell  •  1'''^^   Californ 

Airs.  Agnes  N.  Williams  •  l')'^2   Alarvlaii 

Air.  and  Airs.  Steven  A.  /abickijr.  •  \'>77  Marvl.in 

Air.  David  /mn  ■  2000   Ala'baii 


The  John  Courtney  Murray  Associates 


$.100 


or  more 


I  In  I'.nk  l  oim.hiK.n   

\li  J.iims  \k,it.i    I'^Sj  1  i.iuiui 

Mr  John  <     Miiiiilki  1'''";  

All  ,111(1  Mis.  Rolic  ri  ,\1  Amen   JOOd  ConncHkiit 

Willi  1111  .111.1  \1,irv  .\iil    l''''S  \\-u  J(,TsL-\ 

Miss  I'Inllis  I'  \\x-r  ■  l'")J   \ri/oii,i 

kn    I  iiii..ili\  I    li,il.u)LL    \'m  MkIhi^.m! 

Ml  .inil  Mrs  I'.ml  \  llci  kcr    T'S !  .  . .S. ,ut li  (  ..in  pI iri.i 

Krv  Ch.irks  J.  IS,  li  ne.  S.J.   \cu  >  ui  k 

Ms.  \,lc-l,ii,lc  I-  .  liiakk    1VS7  lllin.iis 

Mrs.  Anne  S.  l!isliii|i    T'S  i  \'cu  Jersc) 

Mr  John  1    Bi.ukr    I'W)  North  ( ..irolinii 

l)r  ;in.l  Mrs  h.hii  I    Urccn    l''''(l   I  c\.is 

l)r  \  inccni  P.  Butler  jr.    l''.s:  \e«  'tork 

Mr.  Arlhiir  B.  (  Lilciunini    l''W  Moriiki 

Mr  Robert  K.  C.impliell    l'W4  \eu  jerse\ 

In  .Meniory  of  I  ess  ( !.ipone  ■  1VK7  New  \  ork 

Rev.  I  !oNv;inl  W.  Carroll    I  W"  South  IJakota 

.Ms.  Blanehe  Chillis   1V78  IMinois 


Or.  .mil  Mrs  I'.ml  J  Cil.oiouski    l'>SS      .New  \„rl 

Miss  Dons  .\1  (  .oiinelK     l"'''4  New  ^.irk 

John  \1  .111,1  k.illua  ine  \\   (  onrm  ■  :ilOl).  New  ^  oi  k 

Mr  .111(1  Mrs  |ohn  ( hooper   I*enns\  K.iiii.i 

Mr.  Peter  Costigho    I'l'l^   New  >  ork 

Ms.  Patriiia  C.  Clean    !''''(!  Neu  ^  ork 

Mrs.  Miri.iiii  (  airnin   New  ^  ork 

Bishop  Ihomas  (urn     I'^S''  C.ilitorma 

.Ms.  M,ir\  Dak    V'X'i  New  ^  ork 

Mr  Johnj  l)i\.ine\     1''K:  kloiul.i 

Mr  .111(1  Mrs  M.irk  Dmuloii    l').S"  \\  ashini;toii 

Mr  I'elei  S.  Du.iii    l''VS  Caliloriiia 

Rev  .  John  P.  l  allon    1"''.^  California 

.Mr.  Stepheii  J.  l  e.in.n    P'S';   New  ^  ork 

.Mr.  .VIFreikij.  l  ernamles jr.    \')'r-.  Miehii;an 

.Mr.  Ceorue  A  l  iselier    \'>')'  Mass.iehusetts 

Arthur  W.  |- kiiiiiii;,  .MO.    l''''J  Peiiiis\  l\ .ini.i 

.Mr  .Adrian  \\  Fokyjr   New  jerse\ 

Mr.  Charles  A  hr.i/ee    l'W6  Caliloriiia 

.Mr.  Charles  R.  Cellner   2001   Marxian, I 

Air.  Peter  j.  Cilli^an  ■  \'m  Minnesota 

.VIr.  Terreiiee  j.  (kiluay  ■  \'>'>4  New  jerse\ 

Or.  Riehard  I',  (.r.uk    .''IIIM)  New  Jersey 


Mrs  \kirie-Jeaiine  (  i«  ert/iii.in    I'W?  N 

Mr.  Jaek  I  ..  I  laiuock    P'VO  ( 

Ms  M.ii  ih.i  I  laniis    l""S  W.is. 

Mr  John  \    I  leutsc  he  l"''S  

.Mr  and  Mrs.j.  Kenneth  llkknian-  l')S.S.N\ 

Mr  I  r.iiik  I  lloenenieier    l''.S"  .N\ 

Mrs  jane  W  oll,,i,l  1  lughes   \1 

Mr  an, I  Mrs  Wilhsj  Jensen    I ''SS  

Mr  an, I  Mis  I  loraee  I   Jones,  II  I'ISS  

Re\  .  I. lilies  \.  kastner    1 ''SS  (  V,, 

Ms.  Marv  C-  kennev    I"""   \ 

Mr.  OonakI  R.  keou-h    l""l  i 

.Mr.  Cerald  W  .  kin/eltiian  \'W>  

Mr  R.ninoiid  V  kiiape    l''"0   I 

Mr  Mark  (.  kue/ewski  JlKHI  

Mr   1  heoilore  R  kiilonuoski    1'"")   i 

Mr.  John  P  I  awler    P'Sl   N\ 

Or   \rthiirj  kenn.iiijr.   Nr. 

I  eresa  .\iulers  I  .oeke    JdOO   ! 

.Mr  W  ilhaiii  R.  l.ouhot    I'W  \ 

.Most  Rev  .  RaMii.uid  \  l  iieker,  O.O.  ■  im. 

.Mr.  and  Mi  s.  j.ilin  h  .  l.vons    I'^S"  Nev' 

,Mr.  I  hoiiias  C.  ,Maca\o\    JOOl   \ 


Aniprir;)   M.irrh  IS 


.  Robert  E.  Mack  •  l'W8  Michipiii 

/.Thomas  F.  Al-.ihcr  ■  1W5  Illinois 

.John  J.  McGinn  ■  1M88  IlHnois 

;.  David  M.  McDonald  •  l''HH  Connecticut 

/.John  P.  McDonough  ■   Vermont 

.Joseph  VV.  McGovern  ■  \'W>  N'eu  't  ork 

gr.  Andrew  j.  McCJowan  •  1W7  Pennsylvania 

.Martin  M.  McLaughlin  •  l''W  X'irginia 

.  Msgr.  Frederick  R.  McManiis  ■  I<)H1  Mass. 

1 W.  and  Francis  J.  Mertz  ■  1<W1  New  Jersey 

jf.  James  A.  Moloney  ■  1 W7  Michigan 

vieinory  of  Judge  John  E.  Bachnian    1''''7  Wis. 

Helen  .A.  Moynihan  ■  1996  Vermont 

William  VV.  Mulvey  •  199.s  C;onnecticut 

and  .Mrs.  Emanuel  Joseph  Murgola  ■  198.^  ..Texas 
Robert  B.  .Murphy,  Ksq.    1987   Wisconsin 


Mr,  Paul  li.  .Murray    1969  Connecticut 

.\lr  Paul  W  ()'(  onncll    1''88  .Michigan 

Mr.  William  J,  O'C.mnell  .  ]'>'>4  New  Jersey 

Rc\.  LcoJ  ( )'l)on<>\an,  SJ     1994  D.C. 

Mr.  Robcri  P,  Ochocki    l>'93  California 

Rc\.  StexcnJ.  Peterson    I9V(1  New  ^'ork 

Mrs.  W.  I).  Pinkard  ■  1988   Maiyiand 

Dennis  I,  and  Leslie  W  Purcell  ■  1996  New  'i  ork 

Most  Rev.  John  K.  Roach,  D.I)     l''9:  Minnesota 

.Mr.  Harry  M.  Roberts    l')87  dex.is 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  Jack  \'.  Ro/waclowski  ■  1974  Pa. 

.Mr.  Lduardo  Rabello  Sa  Silva  ■  199.S  Florida 

Re\  .  Jonathan  Scalone  ■  199S  Texas 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  William  D.  Sexton  ■  1988  Ari/ona 

Robert  L  and  Fllen  Shafer  ■  1996  Neu  ^  oi  k 

.Mr.  Ward  A,  .Shanahan    19')]   Montana 


Mr.  anil  Mrs.  C.  (Jregon,'  Stephen  •  199.^  Illinois 

.Mr.  I'VancisJ.  Sullnan    l'")s  X'irginia 

Rev.  ThomasJ.  Sutherland  ■  19V.;   Michigan 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  .Mich.iclJ.  I  hoiiipson    19V:   Pa. 

Ms.  Jo  Cocke  \'allo  .  l')S()  Illinois 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  William  1 1.  Wrhellc  ■  l'").S  Michigan 

Dr.  Lhercsa  A.  Walls,  D.( ).    1987   Pennsylvania 

Charles  K.  and  .Manane  Walsh  ■  I9V.?  New  York 

.Mr.  Phihp  k.  Warwick    I'W)  Illinois 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  LeslieJ.  Wilson  •  1987  ....Massachusetts 

.Mr.  Richard  F.  Winter    1988   New  York 

.Mrs.  .(Catherine  Spohn  Wolff   P'S.i  California 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Zolper    1"03  Delaware 

.Mr.  Jack  C.  Zwaska    PWO  New  York 

.Mr,  JamesJ.  Zuolenik  ■  |98.i   District  of  ( ailumbia 


The  Saint  Edmund  Campion  Associates 


m 


$200  or  more 


k  Street  Jesuit  Communis  -  2001   Illinois 

Andrew  D.  Aaron  .  2001   Maryland 

Thomas  M.  Acton  ■  2000   C;alifornia 

John  C.  Altmiller  ■  1999  Virginia 

ohn  Anderson  •  2001   Cieorgia 

Peter  J.  Andes  ■  199.";  New  York 

Mary  E.  .Andrecovich  ■  2000   Michigan 

Mary  K.  Artz  •  1994  Montana 

Wilham  A.  Baker  Jr.  ■  1996  South  Carolina 

Conchita  Balinong  •  1987   New  York 

Russell  Ball  ■  2001  New  York 

William  E.  Bandon  ■  1989  New  York 

lymous  ■  1987   .Missouri 

V.  Sidney  Barritt  III  ■  2001   Virginia 

'auIE.  Bates  ■  1987  New  York 

J^'incent  H.  Beckman  ■  1982  Ohio 
Joseph  F.  Beckman  ■  1987   Ohio 

ind  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Beechmg  ■  1994  Mass. 

Daniel  J.  Begley  ■  1998  Pennsylvania 

Senry  E.  Bellaimey  ■  1985  Michigan 

(jM  Abigail  M.  Benkeser  •  1999  Indiana 

ndMrs.  Lerone  Bennett,  Jr  ■  2000  Illinois 

ndMrs.  Gary  Beveridge  •  1990  California 

klariel  Birnbaumer  ■  1997  Oalifornia 

indMrs.  Robert  C.  Boetig  •  19V4  Virginia 

effreyj.  Bowe  ■  199.s  .Massachusetts 

Edward  C.  Bradley,  SJ.,  .M.D.  •  1993  Pa. 

oseph  P.  Brady  ■  1988  Wisconsin 

iernard  T.  Brennan  ■  1994  Florida 

ames  W.  R.  Brown  •  1994  Nebraska 

["imothy  J.  Brunet  ■  2001   California 

ndMrs.  EmmenJ.  Burke  ■  1992  Washington 

Villiam  James  Burke  •  1997  (Connecticut 

M.  Louise  Butler  •  1987   .Massachusetts 

/Pierce  BiLxton,  Ph.D  ■  199.s  California 

2nd  -  1983   Illinois 

Msgr.  Harn'J.  By  ■rne  ■  1987   New  X  ork 

ioratio  V.  Cabasares  ■  2000  Cieorgia 

ohn  L.  Campion   199.s  Illinois 

^ev.  Thomas  B.  Campion  ■  1987   Connecticut 

nm  and  Janet  Canty  ■  2001   Massachusetts 

Villiam  A.  Carroll  •  1992  Massachusetts 


,Nttl 


In  .Vlein.  of  Rev.  .Msgr.  1  homasj.  I  uoh\  ■  1980. .NJ. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Can'ille  ■  1982   (California 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  George  Caspar    1991   (amnccticut 

The  Drs.  Michael  and  Jean  Cavanaugh  .  1979  III. 

.Mr  and  .Mrs.  Donald  1 1.  (diapin    199|  New  ^  ork 

Dr.  Paul  P.  Chasse  •  1995   New  1  lampshire 

.Mr.  I  homas  P.  (Cbristie  •  2001   Virginia 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Ciuba    1994  New  Jersey 

.Mr.  Kenneth  P.  Clanc\    1987  Pcnns\U.inia 

In  .Memon,- of  Dolores  Lledo  Climaco  ■  198s  ...Wyo. 

.Mr.  John  J.  Cloran  ■  2001   Canada 

.\lr,  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Coleman    1988  ..Massachusetts 

.Mrs.  Carol  Ohnier  Collins    1994  Florida 

Msgr.  F.  Allan  Omlan  ■  1998   PennsyKania 

Charles  L.  Conlon,  .M.D.    1997  1  evas 

,Vlr,  Leo  F.  Omnor    1997   Florida 

.Mr. JamesJ.  (Considine  ■  2001  (!alilornia 

.Ms.Judith  (;,  Cook    1996  Pennsylvania 

.Mr,  .Michael  Corrigan  ■  2001  South  (Carolina 

Phihp  'F,  Cortesc,  ,M.D,    1987  New  York 

.Mr.  Ra\niiondJ.  (Cossette    199!   .Minnesota 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  .M.  Covey  Jr.  ■  1987   Illinois 

■Ms.  Elizabeth  A.  Crandall    2001   Neu  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  F.  (Crough    1 9,S8....Penns\  U ania 

.Mr.  .Andrew  Cuccio  ■  197.3  Illinois 

.\lr.  I  honias  W.  Cullen  Jr,   2001   Florida 

.Most  Rev.  John  S.  ( Cunininis    1991  ( Calitornia 

(Claire  E.  (Cunningham  .S:  PhilipJ.  Wanl  ■  197.s  ....\'a. 

Ms.  Fha  R.  (Cuomo  ■  1999  New  York 

RickyJ.  (Curotto    1999  (California 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs,  Leo  1.  Daly  ■  1985   Michigan 

.Mrs,  Jane  1 1  Davis   2001  Mabama 

Mi-  John  P.  Day    1997  New  1  lampshire 

.Mrs,  I  rank  1.,  De  Groat  ■  1987   Wisconsin 

.Mr,  and  .Mrs,  Baudoum  de  .Vlarcken  ■  1987   Minn, 

.Mr,  and  .Mrs.  David  Dear  ■  1987  .Maryland 

Mr.  Ste\en  J.  Degroot  ■  2000  (ieorgia 

.Mr,  Andre  L.  Delbeeq    1999  (California 

Rev.  ,\nthon\  (;,  lOcLuea  ■  1988  PennsvKania 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Joseph  S.  De.Natale  ■  1991   .\l,,ss. 

.Mr.  Robert  L.  Dmeen  ■  2001  ,\labama 

In  .Mcnion  (it  Henry  J,  Dixon  ■  1982  Pennsylvania 

Mrs,  .Mane  S.  Donohue  ■  1983   Florida 

Mrs.  William  Dow  nev  ■  1985   Illinois 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Downs  ■  1994  New  York 

.Mrs.  Edward  J.  Driscoll  •  1989  Indiana 


Dr.  and  ,Mrs.Jolin  .M.  Dnscoll  Jr,    199:  ..  Ncu  Jersey 

.Mr.  William  J.  DuaneJr.  ■  1994  Neu  Jersey 

lOr.  and  .Mrs.  John  A.  Duggan  ■  1989  .....Massachusetts 

.Vis.  Barbara      Durbin  ■  1987  Arizona 

.Vls._.Margaret  .V.  Dw\  er    1987   .Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  F.  Egan    1983  PennsyKania 

.Mr.  John  i  hmann    19S8  Indiana 

.Vlr,  and  .Vlis.  MarshallJ.  Ellet  •  1995  Oklahoma 

.Mr.  Joseph  ,V1,  1  no    1996  Vermont 

Air,  J,  Michael  Fniiiger    1996  .Vlichigan 

Air.  Rolando  Fstra^la-C  Cordillo    1998   'Fexas 

Fhoinas  and  Fllen  Fwens    1997  Rhode  Island 

Air.  1  hoiii.is  B,  I  wcrs    1994   Illinois 

.Msgr.Joseiih  v.  k.ulden,  Ph  D,    1 99" ....IViinsv  K  ania 

Air.  .ind  Airs.  John  J.  1  .il/on    1993   New  Jcrse> 

Air.  and  Airs.  Kenneth  J.  Fay    1986  C.iliforma 

Diane  Al.  l  ilbm    199!   Illinois 

AIs.  Patricia  I  .  I- man    1994  Neu  V  ork 

AIs.  Helen  k  ,  Findlay    1997  Peiins\  K  ,inia 

Airs.  Patrick  J.  I  isher    1985   Imliana 

Rev.  J.  lerrence  I  it/geiald    1999  Utah 

Air.  Joseph  W.  Manag.iii    2001   ''gypt 

Air,  and  Airs.  I  homas  V.  Flynn  ■  1982  Illinois 

Re\,  (,eorge  V,  kogarn    1997  W-u  'l  ork 

Air,  and  Airs.  William  P.  Ford  ■  1983  New  Jersey 

.Vlr  John  I  1,  Forsgren  -  2000  (Connecticut 

John  f  ox  Jr..  Al.D.    1987  I  exas 

Air.  and  Airs.  Alichael  IC  Fox  Sr.  ■  1999  California 

.Vlr.  Robert  W.  I  oy  ■  1998  PennsyK  ania 

Air.  Robert  K.  Fieeland  ■  1998  .New  V  ork 

Rev  .  John  (  1,  (iallagher  ■  1991   Neu  Jersey 

Aliss  Floraiiia\  (iannon    1977  .\eu  V  ork 

Dr.  Frederic  L.  (iannon    2001  New  York 

Dr.  and  Airs,  William  R,  (,arner  ■  1986  Illinois 

Vlr.  Joseph  F.  (ieoghan  ■  1988   New  V  ork 

Air.  Roberi  L.  (.ilmore  ■  1989  Kansas 

Airs.  Lau  rence  ( Coldschmidt  ■  2000  Pennsylvania 

Air.  (,eorge  G.  Goodrich    2000  Ohio 

.Vlrs.  Vlargaret  F.  (irace    1994  New  York 

Dr.  (,erald  W.  (irawey    1973  Illinois 

Dr.  and  Airs.  John  H.  (;riffin  •  1985  ...South  Carolina 

Rev.  RichardJ.  (.roshek  ■  1988  Alichigan 

.Vlr.  and  .Mrs.  Charles  A.  Guerin  ■  1985   D  C. 

.Mr.  AL  K.  Gumerlock  ■  1996  Oklahoma 

Rev.  .Vlsgr.  Edmund  (;.  Iladdad  ■  1989  Alass. 

Dr.  FayeT.  Hagan  •  2000  Abssissippi 
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Mrs.  RclicLci  Hnlkton   :(HII   NV-w  ^  ork 

AKm  .  Jdiiii  I  l.irnngtiin    \')'>>  M,iss;icliusccts 

Jiiiluc  W  illi.iin  1   1  l.in   Illinois 

Mr.  .111(1  .Mrs.  Rnl.^-rt  S.  Il.ith.i«;iy    l''S5  Pa. 

.Mr.  W  illi.iin  J.  Ilcinilmch.  I  sq.    I'W*  New  Jersey 

Mr.  .111.1  Mrs.  ji.bn  P.  1  Icngcsli.ich  ■  l')S7  X.I!. 

Ms.  l  ldiciKv  K.  Hcnnessc\  ■   lllinuis 

Rev.  Jolm  ( I  Icrijenrnthcr   W'lsennsin 

.Mr.jiilin  I).  Ilerrkk    I''''''  l  lnri.l.i 

Ue\-  C.li.irles J.  1  liel.l    P*')|   W  isconsin 

Mr.  .mil  .Mis  Rnliert  I.  I  Iiiiiiins  ■   Cilit, .riii.i 

.Mr.  I  I.irrv  I  I  1  Imkle   New  \nrk 

,M,,si  Rev.j.iiiKs  R.  llntfni.m    \'>'V  ( )hi(i 

Ml.  RuIlikI  lliiliiKs   Pennsyh.ini.i 

l!r.  1  ilniiin.l  I  lulnies    21)01   New  't  nrk 

Willi.ini  I  I.  I  lulier    l-'T  New  Jersey 

Mnsi  Re\   l  i.inus  I    I  liirle\.  1)  I).    I'WI  \hisk.i 

P.iulme.M  J.ickson,  M.I).   W  ise.insin 

.Mr.  .mil  .Mrs,  J,.se|ihJ.  JeiK.   C.ilifnrni.i 

Miss  I  limir  L.  Jiiseiili.ins    IVS.s  New  ^iirk 

Ms.  Iien.i  k.iiPis    1"")!  .]  Illiniiis 

Mr.  M.ittliew  R  K.itrein    l''S7  Neu  'iDrk 

Re\   X  incenl  k  ,  Ke.ine    l''.S6  New  Jersey 

Ms.  IJiirntIn  M.  Keen. in    l''S7  Wisemisin 

.Mr.  W  illi.ini  \'.  Kelle\    P'Si  W  .ishiniitcm 

De.Kon  ji.lin  P  Isell\   1  exns 

Re\ .  I- ugene  W.  Killu  iile    \')'>H  (^Dnneetieut 

Re\   B.  D  Killeen    T'SS  C^mneelieiit 

Re\.  NRhi.kis  kiny  ^  P'Vs   Fkirul.i 

.Mrs.  I  hdin.is  S.  Kniijhtjr.  ■  l''''n  (^unncetieut 

I  r.  Mieh.iel  Kuneik,  C.SS.R.  ■  l''''S  Fliirkki 

Mr.  dregDiA  I  .  Roster    l"'SS  New  ^  ork 

Mr.  PeterJ   kount/    l''''s  New  \  ork 

Re\  .  Joseph  I  .  L.i  \  oie    \'>'H)  New  .Mexico 

.Ms.  Jiili.i  \.  L.ine    l"'SV  Illinois 

Mr  (  Jinsn.phei  I  . .me    200(1  Cnlonulo 

Ml  John  k   k.iulor    ]'I'H)  M.iss.ichusetts 

CokJ.mies  I.  l.iwrence,  L  S  \k  (Ret.)    I 'JV')  A-|rumKi 

Ms   \iirch.i  (  ,  Lcin.irt.is    |vs7  kloriiki 

Mr  .111(1  Mrs.  P.ml  l.cii/iiK^er    I'm  ( )hio 

Re\  .  Rolicrt  J.  ke\ens.  S.l   .M.iss.ichusetts 

Ms,  (  .irol  \.  I.it/ler    \'>')^  Ohio 

Re\,  I'.uil  l.oc.itelli,  SJ.    2000  (  ;.iht'orni;i 

Ml   liern.ird  P  I  ony    1'^"'"  { Connecticut 

l)r  P.uil  l,uc;is   Michigan 

Re\.  Roheri  (  )  l  uck    1''''^   Nev.ida 

.Mr  (Trcuor\  1  mkmc    l''''0  Mass.ichiisetts 

I  rankJ.  .iml  \l.ir\   I    \knchiarola    1''''^  ..  New  York 

Miss  1,1  nc  ,M.  .M.K  Del  molt    I  ''Ms  Pcnns\  K.iiii.i 

Ms  Mar\  MacCiHurav     l"''ri  California 

Mr  John  I!  Mi.ldenjr.    P'SS  New  ^  ork 

Mr  .111(1  Mrs.  I  hoiii.is  W  Mah.in  ■  l''"i  N.C. 

.Mr.  .111(1  Mrs.  J. lines  \    M.iherjr.    1 '''' *  .PeiiiisN  h  ania 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  M.iher   New  ^  ork 

Mr  Mark  Malioual.l    I''"''  Ilhii.iis 

Mr  and  Mrs.  I  honias  M.  Malloy    l''''2  .(  a.iineclicul 

.Mr  Rohert  \l.inle\     P'T  Ilhnois 

.Ms.  Anne  M.  M.miiioii    l''''l  New  ^'ork 

.Mrs.  I  oh  n  (  ..  M.I  rolls    l''H7  Peniis\  l\  aiii.i 

.Mr.  I  .  R  .M.irtiii    P'Sl  W  iskhisiii 

lames  k,  and  k.itlileeii  1- .  .Martin    1''''.^  Illinois 

Dr.  .Maurice  k.  P.  Masar    l'"'S  Idaho 

.Mrs,  1  lelen  1  .  .Matthews    1';h2   New  ork 

Rci.  Wilhaiii  k.  ,\kiItiiiiore    l';''2  Hawaii 

Rev.  Msi;r.  LawrcnccJ.  .McAlister   2001  ...New  Jei-se\ 

.Mr.  Donal  k.  .McCarthx    !')''!  .New  York 

.Ms.  K.itlin  n  -\.  .Mct.:.irth\    1''''2  .M.issachusetts 


Re\.  WilliaiiiJ.  McC^oiinell    l''SS  .Massachusetts 

Mr.  I'hiinias      .McDermott  •  l')HH  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McDennott  •  l''S7  Mass. 

.Ms.  Mane  Therese  .McDermott  ■  I'WK  llhnois 

Rev.  Paul  I'.  .McDonald  •  l'«2  I  c\as 

.Msgr.JohnJ.  .McEneaney    I'WS  South  Dakota 

De.icon  and  .Mrs.  Ronald  I..  .Mclntvre  ■  I'WO  .....Mich.' 

.Ms.  .Vnn  F.  .McKenna  ■  \'><)'.   New  York 

.Marita  L.  .Mc.Mahon  ■  IWr.  New  ^ork 

Fr.  Fdward  M.  .Mc.Mahon    l''"7  .Massachusetts 

.Msgr.  Rohert  d  .  .Mc.Manus    i  W)  PennsyK  ania 

Re\.  i  honias  F.  .Mc(Jueeny.  SJ.    I'^''')  .Missouri 

.\noii\  nious  ■  l''''.s  New  ^  ork 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  A.J.  .Memiiiel  ■  Vl'>\   Illinois 

.Missjuhe  .Merklin    1''''4  Kansas 

.Mr.  John  k  .  .Met/ier   2()()()  \"irgima 

.Mr.  and  Mrs  Richard  F.  .Michalski    l''''S  .Missouri 

Joe  (\  l.mda  .Michoii    1"'''S   Fevas 

.Mr.  Rohert  Folger  Miller    ]'>'>>  California 

Dr  O.  k'red  .Miller.  Ill    l''S2  Pennsylvania 

.Mr.  .Mckmie  .M.  .Morey  ■  2000  .Massachusetts 

.Mr.  and  .Mis.  Charles  M.  Mont/  ■  l''S«  Vri/ona 

.Mr.  Rich.ird  F.  .Mornsroe    l''S2  Indiana 

Rev   Richard  B.  .Morrow    l''"S  Ccorgia 

.Mrs.  .Margaret  F  .  .Mulliii    l''"2  .Massachusetts 

(a,l.  John  F.  .Murra\  ,  L  .S.A.,  ret.  ■  l''S3  Florida 

Rev.  Sean  .Murrav    1''''7  California 

Mr  lamesj.  N.n.igli    l''S>  Nevi  Jerse\" 

l!ol.  and  Miki  Nelson    I'WS  Illinois 

\non\iiious    \'>(<'i  .Missouri 

.Mr  Harold  W  .  Ni\    200(1   I  e\as 

.Ms  Alia  (  )  l!rieii    l''S'*  .Massachusetts 

.Mr,  .Michael  J  ( )'Doniiell    I ''SS  .Mass.ichusetts 

Jim  and  Joan  I  )"l  kn  cr    l''H''  (Connecticut 

,Mr,  Ronald  k  ,  ( )'Foane    I ''''6  California 

Re\   Msgr.  Joseph  \F  O'.Malley    I'^SO  (Colorado 

.Ms.  I  heres.i  F,  O'.Mara    1''''7  New  York 

.Mrs.  F.J.  O'Neill    \'>'>\  Ohio 

Re\   DamelJ,  (  )'Sullnan    IT';  Illinois 

.Mrs.  Ramona  k  .  (Hivei    P'SS  Massachusetts 

.Mr.  I  lam  ( )lsen    P'Ss   New  York 

.Mr Charles!,  Ostrofe    l'W5  California 

.Mr.  Fdward  D  (  )tt    l'l'>f>  Louisiana 

.Mr.  and  Mrs,  Ivenneth  M.  I'adgett  ■  2(101  ...New  ^  ork 

.Mrs.  .\kntina  (i,  I'.irauda    1''''2   New  Jerse\ 

.Ms.  Baiiiara  A.  Patocka    I''''''  Mar\km(l 

Dr  JaiiiesJ  P.ittee    P'SS  .Minnesota 

.Mrs.  Oipha  Pattridge    2000   Colorado 

Dr  and  .Mrs  Ronald  P  Pawl   Illinois 

Rei.J.imes  11  Plough    l';''K  Colorado 

.Mr  John  .\  Pocs    p;,SS  Ohio 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  John  P.  Power    1<>74  .New  \  ork 

.Mr,  J. lines  k  .  Po\(er    l''S2  New  Jersey 

Mr.  W  ilham  A.  Proefriedt    2(101   New  York 

Rev.  John  k.  (Jiiiiin    \')'I4  New  ^  ork 

Mr.  I  rnest  (,.  Raskauskas    2000   .M.iry  kind 

Rev.  Reginald  \.  Redlon.  O.F..M.  •  P«7  New  \u,k 

.Mrs.  Elinor  .M\ers  Recs    2000  Ceorgi.i 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Reilly    l'«.?  \  irginia 

.Mr.  Fouis  R(iss    ['I'lt)  North  (Carolina 

1  Or  .111(1  .Mrs.  \iitlion\  R,  Riario    1''7';  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Fr.iiieis  .\.  Rieger  ■  l''S7  New  Jersey 

.Ms.  .Man  Flla  Rohertson    \'>'H  Kentucky 

.Mr.  Kevin  P.  Kodd)    2000  (California 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  Richard  J.  Rodeheffer  P'S'*.. Minnesota 

Rev.  Fliomas  .M.  Rodgers  .  I'lH')  PennsyK.ima 

.Mr.  CilI.ert  Roll  ■  2001  Illinois 


Dr.  .Mary  .\.  Rudloff  ■  2001   .Mi 

.Mr.  .MarkT.  Ryan    I'WK  Nv, 

,\Ir.  (leorge  E.  Salomjr.  ■  200(1  

.Anonymous.   Alassacli  i 

Dr.  .Madeline  Sapien/a  ■  2001  District  ofCoh 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Sa\age  ■  P'SS  Pennsv 

.Ms.  Alice  B.  Scanlan    l''''l  Massacli 

Mr.  Stephen  .\.  Scherr  ■  l';77  Neli.! 

.Mr.  Raphael  P.  Schlingernian  •  \9(,9  Mini 

Dr.  EugciieJ.  Schmitt  l''«.S   

.Most  Rev.  Mark  F,  Schmidt   V)'><>  Mn 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Schuhert  2000   

Mr,  and  .Mrs.  Ford  Schumann  ■  \99i  .-Vr  ii, 

Mr,  Rohert  ,A,  Senser  .  2001  A'li  n 

Rev.  Luis  R.  .Scrna  ■  l''''S  

A  Is.  Katherine  E,  Shaw  I'm  

Als,  Kathleen  H,  Shea    l''''S  District  of  Coh  ( 

Deacon  (Ceorge  D.  Sheehan  ■  l'W7  New 

Air,  John  P  Sheehan    \W)  Ne« 

Air,  Al.J.  Siiinon    l''.S7  All.. 

Air.  and  Airs.  W  illiaiii  F.  Sinnott  ■  l'T0....Ncw  I 

Alost  Rev  .  John  J.  Snv  .ler,  D.D.    I';77  1 

Air.  and  Airs.  John  W.  Spollen    1'.I82  Nev. 

An.  mvnious  .  l';S7  \' 

Rev .  I  (Iwar.l  I'.  Steinkirchner  ■  2000  New 

Air.  Robert  (,.  Stevens  .  P'T  New 

Airs.  Call  L.  Sturdevant  l'W5  

Dr.  Robert  H.  Sucper  ■  \'>HH  Al 

Als.  (Clara  (C.  Sullivan  ■  \'>'>i<  Nc 

Rev.  John  J.  Sulliv  an  1"S7  

Alost  Rev.  Joseph  Al.  Sullivan  ■  1W4  Nev 

Rev.  John  .\.  Sweeney    I'W.?  .Mm 

Rev.  James  R.  Swiat    1 '^''O  Mi 

Airs.  Helen  R.  1  avlor    1''''6  Pennsi 

Dr.  (CharlesJ.  Fheisenjr.  ■  200(1  Penns. 

Air.  Stephen  IF  Fhonias    l')'*2   1 

Mosi  Rev.  David  I  hoiiipson,  D.D.  •  1W3  

Mr  AlaunceJ    I  lerncy    P'SK  \  i 

Mr.  Robert  F    I  ..bin    l'''M  Nev 

.Mr.  Paul  J.  lorelli    IT';  Cai 

Air.  and  Airs.  FnrK|uc  Forres  ■  l';'H  I 

Air.  Alichael  D.  I  rainor  ]'>')')  

Ms.  Alarvjane  I  reichel  l';S';  

\  olker  an, I  Hclga  I  reiehel  l')';7  

Mr.  Robert  (C.  I  rumpboiir    l';Ci';  New 

Air.  W  ilhamj.  kuLkerJr.    l';S,i  Al 

Airs.  Patricia  11.  \  anderslice  ■  I ';X9  ,Vla 

Als.  Lillian  D.  \  iacava    l';S7  Nev 

Air.  ICugcne  k  .  A  ilfordi  l';';.s   

Mr.  PatrickJ.  W  ai.lejr.    l';';(l  Nev 

Rev.  Paul  Waldie,  (  l  Al.k    1 'W;  Wash 

(Col.  (Ret.)  Bernar.l  A.  Wavsteinjr.  l';';6..Cal 

Air  and  Airs.  I  lenry  Weiler  l';«.?  

Als.  Anna  K.  W'eis/    ln';s  Nev 

Rev  Robert  Al.  Wendelkeii  ■  Vm  

Mr  I  honiasJ.  White    l';,S6  Massacl 

Dr.  (Carol  F.  W  illiains    l';';4  M 

\'.  L.  W  illman,  AI  D.    !';';()  M 

Rev.  Ronald  D.  W  ithenip,  S.S.    l'W7  Ma 

Air.  an.l  Airs. John  \\..lle    l';''l  Gal 

Air.  and  Airs.  1  oiii  Wovchick   

Airs.  Joseph  P.  W  right    \'>Ht,  Mi  - 

Rev.  Ceorge  F.  W  uellner  \9'l>  

Airs.  Alomca  S.  \olles    l';Si   : 

Air.  Paul  IF  'l  oung    l';"7  Ne'. 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Zaiac   2001  Ne- 

Alr.J.iseph  I  .  /.uber    1';S2  Mi 
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50  or  more 

e  Prudential  I'oumlation  ■  20(10  

....New  Jltsc\ 

«lic 

Jip  Morris  (Companies,  Inc.  ■  l'W9... 

 New  \  cirk 

Xtlr 

.  and  Mrs.  KonstanU'  .Ailack  •  1  ''''7  .. 

.PennsyK  .ini.i 

B  Lillian  .■\dami  ■  19S7  

I'ennsvK  .iiii.i 

'.Albert  R.  .Xdamicli  ■  IW8  

 Illinois 

liCob 

V 


New) 

 fl 

-Nti 
 Ve 

...Nn' 


„.\liii: 


.Ptniui 


.  .\Ie,\  Affonso  ■  l'><)<>  Calitnrnni 

I'aulita      .Micarn  ■  I'W?  \e«  Voi  k 

i^.  ).  Carolyn  Trusler  .\lexander  •  1''77  Tennessee 

non  M.  /Vndreu,  S.J.  ■  19'«  California 

William  J.  Andrews  •  IW;  Michiyan 

Robert  Z.  .»\postol  ■  1W8  Michigan 

R.  D.  Arcnth  •  1997  X'irginia 

Clemens  (<.  .-Vrlinghaus  ■  1988  N'ewjerse\ 

Daniel  K.  \rnold  •  1987   Penns\  lvania 

Burton  W  .  Arnold  ■  2000  Texas 

Bob  .^rranaga  •  1999  Calitornia 

Thomas  G.  /\uffenl)erg  ■  2001   Missouri 

I.  Elizabeth  R.  Augenblick  ■  199.S  PennsyK.inia 

.Arthur  A.  Bacher  ■  1998  Ohio 

Clare  Bachnian  •  1992  New  Jei  se) 

and  Mrs.  BernardJ.  Baecher  •  1983  New  York 

Edwina  M.  Baehr  •  198.?  Louisiana 

lertj.  Baker,  M.D.  ■  1997  Pennsylvania 

Geraldine  Baldwin  ■  1987   New  York 

Dorothy  P.  Balnie  ■  1989  New  York 

Cecilia  C.  Balog  ■  1992  \  irginia 

.Chuck  Baptiste  ■  1999  Pennsylvania 

and  Mrs.  Robert  Barnet  ■  1989  Nevada 

.Msgr.  Howard  B.  Basler  ■  1985   New  Y  ork 

and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Bauer  ■  1982  Oklahoiiu 

.Marian  A.  Beck  •  2000   .Arizona 

Richard  J.  Becker  ■  1990  California 

V  &  .Mary  Becker  ■  2001  Kentucky 

.Matt  Bednarz  •  1989  Illinois 

and  Mrs.  Paul  ().  Behrends  •  1990  .Man  land 

RayinondJ.  Behrendt  ■  2001   Illinois 

and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Behind  ■  19V|   Florida 

lemory  of  Herbert  L.  Paust  ■  1''92  California 

lohn  Belian  ■  19V7  Minnesota 

indMrs.  Robert.!.  Belisle  ■  198.S  Ohio 

neR.  Bell  ■  1998  California 

lohn  C.  Bennett  •  1994  California 

Carolyn  K.  Bensel  ■  1988  Massachusetts 

Mary  Ann  C;.  Bentz  ■  1990  PennsyK  ania 

Gerard  H.  Berner  ■  1988   Pennsylvania 

AlbertJ.  Berner  ■  1987   New  Jersey 

on  and  Paula  Lawton  Bevington    1988  ...Ceorgia 

EdwardJ.  Biggane  •  2001   Pennsylvania 

Rosemary  T.  BUly  ■  2001   Oklahoma 

Marianne  Bihck  ■  1992  California 

Walter  A.  Birkle  ■  2001  New  York 

NorahM.  Bischoff  •  1998  New  ^  ork 

lonathan  Bishop  ■  2001  New  York 

Frederick  L.  Bissinger  •  1989  Maryland 

Joan  M.  Bitetti  ■  1991  Virginia 

MelvinC.  Blanchette,  S  .S.  ■  1989  California 

Richard  Blinn,  .SJ.  ■  19V4  Calif. 

Lawrence  Bock    198Ci  (Connecticut 

io  Ann  Bonot  •  1983  California 

>  Margaret  Borders  •  1993   CConncctieut 

Peter  P.  Bosco  ■  19i(8  New  York 

Thomas  H.  Bottini  ■  1997   M  issouri 

-arol  Boiirdette  •  1998  New  Jersey 


 h 


Mr  john  A.  r>S7  \'irginia 

Mr.  Martin  P.  Boyle  ■  2000  New  York 

Re\.  James  Bradley  ■  1987  New  \<>il 

( \.  Brand   2000  \ri/.ma 

l)r,  Olliieil  lirauns-P.ickenius  •  1M69  (icnnany 

In  .Memory  of  Rev,  John  Lal  arge,  SJ.  ■  \  WI  Calif 

Rev.  Phihp       I'.reeii  ■  19V6  Tennessee 

Ms.  C.itheriiie J.  I'.renn.m  ■  l''''l  \'irginia 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  J,  .M.irtin  lirennan  ■  1992   Idaho 

.MichaelJ.  Hrennan,  M  l).    I''S4  Michigan 

Re\.  Laurence  K,  lircslin    IVOs  Ohio 

.Mr.  .Maurice  V.  Bresnahan  ■  1''89  \  irginia 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.JohnJ.  Bresnan  •  2001  Neu  ^ork 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brophy  •  1 989. .Pennsylvania 

Re\.John  L.  Bropln  •  l''7.s  Wisconsin 

Kr.  Douglas      Brougher    ]')'>'>  Louisiana 

Ms.  Mar\  .\.  Brueinnier  •  19V1  Missouri 

.Mr.  R.  P.  Brumbach  ■  1983   California 

v.  Krohkouski  Buck    1993  West  \'irgmia 

,\lr.  Kcrdinand  Buckley  ■  1988  Cieorgia 

.Mr.  W  alter  A.  Bud/yn    1988  Illinois 

.Martin  J.  Bukowski,  .M.D.  ■  1V')2  Ohio 

Ms.  BohlneJ.  Burke  ■  1987   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  David  C.  Burton  ■  1996  Delaware 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Butler  ■  1996  California 

Rev.  .Michael  T.  Buttner  ■  \')'>''  Florida 

Dr.  Karl  W.  But/cr   2001  Texas 

.Mr.  Fdward  R.  Byrne    1983   New  Jersey 

.Ms.  Anna  .M.  Byrnes  •  1988   Connecticut 

.Mr.  .\nthon\  J.  (Cacchione  ■  1983   Maryland 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  kevm  Cahiil  ■  1''81   Neu  ^  ork 

Rev.  NicholasJ.  Calabro  •  199V  Connecticut 

Rev.  Msgr.  Angelo  M.  Caligiun  ■  198.')   New  \'ork 

Mr.  John  J.  Callahan  ■  1989  Ohio 

Rev.  Louis  J.  Caineli  •  19V6  Illinois 

Mr.  Pat  W.  (Canierino  ■  1983   Texas 

Jorge  L,  Cainunas,  .M.D.  ■  1994  New  ^  ork 

.Matthew  and  Rita  Canaxan  •  20111  New  York 

,Ms.  Ligeia      CCannon    1996  Nebraska 

Mr.  iMicbael  R.  Capo  ■  1995  Michigan 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Cardo/a  ■  19V6  California 

.Mi.  and  .Mrs.  Peter  .\.  Carfagna    1988  Ohio 

.Mr.  Richard  S.  Carleton    l''i»4  Virginia 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Carlson    l')'>')  Illinois 

Paul  and  Bridget  (Cams   2000  Minnesota 

Ms.  Eileen  M.  Carpino    T''H  Ohio 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Francis  J,  Can  jr.  ■  1989  Mass. 

.Msgr.  James  .\.  (iarr    1  996  New  Jeise\ 

Mr.  RobertJ.  Carroll    1969  Ohio 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  1  larn  D.  Carroz/a  ■  1982   .\rizona 

.Mrs.  Jacob  T.  CCaraile    1994  Kansas 

John  .M.  Casey,  ,V1.D.  ■  1988  California 

.Mr,  John  J.  (]ase\    1987  .Missouri 

.Mr.  Stuart  .A.  Casliinjr.    199!  Cieorgia 

Mr.  Bernard  Cassuly    1999  Hawaii 

.Ms.  .Sallie  .\.  CCatalano   2001   North  Carolina 

Mr. 'Thomas  M.  Ca\  en.ler    1999  Florida 

.Mr.  ITJoscph  Chandlerjr.  ■  1996  Ceorgia 

.Ms,  .Anne  (,.  Chao   2001   New  York 

Mrs.  .Mary  Teresa  Cdiubb  ■  1997   Ncu  York 

C;ol.  Dennis  F.  Cdancey.  U.S..M.C.  ■  1988  \  irgmia 

,Vlr.  Joseph  P.  Clarke  ■  1985  New  York 

.\lr.  Paul  (Tarkson  •  1995   New  Jersey 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  \'.  Clearyjr.  ■  1992  .Michigan 

Mr.  Matthew  Davidson  C>odioe  ■  1997   CCalifornia 


Ke\.  ,Msgr.  James  \  .  (..,lfe\    19X7   .Ncu  ork 

Dr.  and  .Mrs  J.iseph  L,  Colliourn    1998  Maryland 

Ke\,  Msgr,  Joseph  Coihgan    1989   Florida 

,Mis.  James  1),  (  .ollins    1988  .Vlissouri 

,Mr.  Ronahl  P,  Collins    |99()  Washington 

F,  l-arrell  CollmsJr,,  M.D,    19/9  North  Carolina 

.Mr.  Robert  1.  CCollins  •  19<)5  Michigan 

In  Mem,  of  Rev.  Msgr.  John  Bumstcad    1  997. ...Mass. 

Air,  an. I  Mrs,  I  raiicis  W  ,  C.,ll..p\    19.^  C.il.irado 

Deacon  R.iliert  L,  C.innelly  ■  1994  \lar\  land 

.Miss  Dons  M.  C:<mnclly    1994  New  York 

,Mr,  William  S,  C.inn.ill>  ■  1993   Fl.)rida 

Re\,  Robert  L,  C.innors    1998   Massachusetts 

.Mr,  .111.1  .Mrs.  R.ivinondJ.  Ciooke   2001  Arizona 

William  P.  C.ioney,  .M.D,    1998   Minnesota 

Jen.nie  f  .  Cordes,  M.D.  ■  1998  ,'Vliehigan 

.Mr,  James  (Cornelius    1995   (Connecticut 

.Ms.Juha  C.irneK    1999   New  Y.irk 

Mr.  and  ;Mrs.  J.  iseph  J.  C.irry    1987  Wisc.insin 

,Ms.  D.irisJ,  C.istell..    1997   Massachusetts 

.Mr.  an.l  .Mrs.  Joseph  J.  C.ittrell  ■  1994  Tlorida 

In  .Memory  of  .Mai  |orie  R.  Sc.itt  ■  1988  Illinois 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  John  P,  C.iurtney  ■  1987  Delaware 

Mr,  David  L.  C.neney    198!  New  Y  ork 

James  II.  (Creniin,  ,M.D.  ■  1987   California 

,Ms,  .Margaret  T,  (Cronin    1995   .Maryland 

Ms.  Kerrv  (Cronkhite   2001   .Minnesota 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs  .M,  Patrick  (adtt>  ■  1992   Kennicky 

,\l..st  Rc\,J..seph  R,  Crouley,  D,D,    T'91  In.liana 

Rex  ,  Daniel  J,  Crow  ley    1999  .Massachusetts 

Re\,  Francis  J,  Ciilkm    1988   New  \iirk 

Rl\.  .Michael  Culligan    1987   California 

.Ms  jo.inne  F,  (Ctinneen    1995   New  \urk 

.Mr.  John  T.  Curtin  ■  1991   New  Y  ork 

,\lr.  Joseph  R.  Curtis    1985  Washington 

.Mr.  Ray  D'.Kngelo    1998   Ohio 

,Mr,  John  R.  D'Aprile    2000  .Massachusetts 

,Mr,  Peter  Dalton    1987  New  Y.irk 

Re\,  .Msgr.J.ihn  K,  Daly  ■  1991  Tlorula 

Rev  JamesJ,  Daly    l''''l   Neu  York 

.Mr,  ThomasJ.  Daly   2000  Miss.iun 

,\lr,  J,James  Darke    1998  Tennessee 

,Ms  R.isemai  v  Darmsta.lt    1998   New  York 

.Ms,  Ju.hth  ,M,  DaMs  ■  19.^f,  Indi.ma 

.Mr.  Richar.l  P,  Delaney  ■  1988   Texas 

Ms,  Frances  1,  Delany  ■  1085  Hawaii 

J.ihnJ,  Dennehy,  ,M.D.    198!  PennsyKania 

.Xn.inMiious    19fi9  Louisiana 

1  Iclen  l)i  lorio    199.^  Illin.iis 

Ms,  X'eha  T,  DiCesare    1994  .Massachusetts 

Msgr.  Conrad  R.  Dietz    19.)8  New  Y  ork 

Re\.  Francis  A.  Diftley,  Yl.M.    1985  New  York 

Mr,  Albert  L,  Dinnger    1989  Ohio 

,Mr,  Robert  1  ,  D.ibbm    1993  New  York 

.Ms,  D..r..thy  Dockery    |998  Newjersey 

.Mrs,  Mary  ,M,  D.ihertv    1991   Florida 

Dr  anil  Ylrs,  Flo\.IJ,  Donahue  ■  1994  Newjersey 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  RobertJ.  Donahue    1998  Mass. 

.Mrs.  Barbara  ,\L  Dcmahue    1999  .Massachusetts 

.Ylr,  and  .Mrs,  Richard  W,  D.mey  ■  1991   New  Y'ork 

Re\  ,J.iseph  1  .  D.innelh    1993   Connecticut 

.Vlr.  Peter  f,  D.innelly   2001  .Maine 

.Mr.  an.l  .Mrs.  Davi.l  T.  D.m.ivan  ■  1992  Kentucky 

.Ylr.  .MichaelJ.  D.movan  ■  1996  New  York 

Kathleen  &  Fern'  Doolev  •  1994  Calif  irnia 
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Mr.  I'.uil  R.  D.inlmt;   Xuw  York 

All.  1  iliiuin.l  [■  IJi)«cl    l<Wi  Aliiss.Rhusctts 

Ms.  I'.itriLiJ  Dinlu  ^  I'"':  .Vlichig;in 

.Ms.  Cl.ir.i  \1.  I)i>\lc   Virginia 

\ls.  Sli.irniii  \  DuIl-   JOOl  Alinncsnr.i 

C.iin.  j.  M.  Dr.uiiK    1''''''  I'lnrula 

Si.  I  liiiiii.is  \<|iiin.is  ( ^liiin  li    I'^SH  M.issachiisLits 

Uc\   U.il.iri  I    Dnnan,  S.j.  •  \')74  D.C. 

\lr  jaiiKsC;  Dnsciill  jr  ■   (ainin.-ctii.ul 

.\lr  l\al|ih  Driistc    JOIKl  (  ainncctic, ut 

\!r  W  alu  rW  Diiaiii.' ■  T'SS  Smitii  <  iarnlina 

Mr,  Drin  Dnhmu    .'(Hll  Ohio 

Or  Mcncvc  Dunhain    JDOl   I'liiriila 

Dr.  I    CirhiiiiK-  Dunn    l''.SS  ,\lar\'hiinl 

.Muli.icl  ami  .Siis.in  l)nnn  ■  I'J''*^  D.C-. 

.\lr.  Da\ul J.  Dunncjr.    \'i'>7  .Massachuscrts 

.\lr.  and  .Mrs.  IVlcr  1'.  Dusina  jr.    IVS')  .Michiiian 

.Ms.  P(.-i;y\  I..  Dnttnll  ■  JOOl   .Mississippi 

Dr.  ami  .Mrs.  W  illiani  II.  Dvucr    lO'JO  Illinois 

Mr  Paul  1!  l  ason    JOOl   Marvlaml 

Mr.  l--(lw.inl  y.  l  yan    IW7  New  Jersey 

Ms.  .MaiircLn  1\  l  ii.in    l''Vs  Massachuselts 

.Mrs.  Pati  Kia  .M.  I  hrct    2001   \ri/ona 

Fdu.iid  A.  l  lhs,  M  l).    \'l<>\  I  lorula 

.Mr.  l  .a\\reiKc  I  I' ndrcss    I'JOS  ,  Inili.in.i 

.Mr  1  louanl  1..  lni;lish  Jr  .  I'W5  Xch  ^,,rk 

In  1  lonor  .,t  l  .l  (  .Imiii,  SJ     JOOl  Neu  jerse\ 

Rev.SamuLlJ  l-sposUo'  1''''!  I'enns\  l\ ania 

Mrs.  l  iken  1-   I  ssa\  e    JOOO  District  of  (  ailiimhia 

Rc\  Rolicii  D  1  thicr    l''''0  Massachusetts 

Rev  .  John  1  .  l  ayan    l''SS  \e«  York 

Rev  Ch.irlesJ.  I  ahc\     l'";0  New  York 

Mr  Xichol.is  I'alcc,  ,  1  9S')  Neu  'l  ork 

Mr  (,iei^or\  1'  kal/oii    JOOl  Neu  jerse\ 

Ms  \'irLiini,i  1.  laulkmr    I'^SS  (^alilornia 

Air.  ami  Mrs  W  illiani  S  keiler  ■  IV'IO  Neu  Jerse\ 

Mr.  and  Mrs  l.aiiieiKe  1  .  l  ell    \'>'>n  Neu  ^  ork 

Air.  Rohcrt  J  ken/I  •  JOOO  Wisioiisin 

Mr.  KoI.ert  kcrrara  ■  I'WO  Ne"  >  ork 

Mr  .iml  Mrs.  \  ictor  l  euerherd  ■  IWS  Neu  ^ork 

Mrs   XsjiK-s  A.  1  ledler  .  VW2  Illinois 

Mrs.  Aln  1 1,  kisier   JOOl   ( .eorgia 

Air  (;harlesj.  I  iiii    l''i;(|  I'eniis\  K  .una 

Als.Jac(|ueline  I'lt/gcrald    I'W?  Illinois 

Air.  William  j  1  it/i;erald    I'l'H  Miclngan 

Re\    1  honias  I  l  ii/gcr.ild  ■  ]''H<)  Illinois 

Rex.  W  illrini  J  I  laheru   Illinois 

Alost  Rev    I  h.,niasj  I  laiiagan    I''V1   I  cvas 

Mr.  .mil  Mrs  John  1,  1  l.iiinciA     1  O'M  (ainnecociit 

Mr.  D.iniel  1  Id.mneiA     \''''~  I'eiins\  K .mi.i 

Alar\  Akirgaiei  l  Ivnn.Al  1).    \<)'M)  ( ..ililornia 

Re\  -  J.iines  I!  I  Imiii,  Ph.D.    P'SS  Massachusetts 

Air.  J.inies  1    I  I  Mm    JOOl  Massai  hiisetts 

Mr  J.inles  I    1  ole\  •  l''X7  M.lss.iehusetls 

Air  Joseph  11  l  ole\  Jr.    I'I'lf:  (ieorgia 

Rev    I  iinothv  M  l  olev     I'i'Ki  Alissoiin 

All  .  Joseph  Al  l  oriima    l''''l   Neu  Jersey 

Air  Richard  S  korliinalo    l'''^''  New  Jersey 

Air  Donald  C.  1  osiel    l''S7  Neu  Jersey 

Kill  l  ouinier    JOOl   (lalitornia 

Mr.  and  Mrs  kdu.ird  \  l  oy  -  JOOO  (  )hio 

Vnthoin      I  ragola,  Al.D.    I'VKS  California 

Mr  W  ilham  W.  I  retl  ■  \<W>  Illinois 

Air.  Joseph  W  .  (,aida   'lennessee 

Ms.  Al.irleeii  ( ,alas    IMVs  Illinois 

Rev.  RahardJ.  (>alkigher  ^  l<'''J  Washington 

Rev.  Alsgr.  1-.  1  homas(, alien    IWO  Ohio 

Mr.  I  hoiiias  B.  C;alligan   JOOl   C;alifornia 
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Rev.  Alsgr.  David  Al.  ( .allivan    I'^S.s  New  York 

Mr.  I'r.inkJ.  Ctalvin    IVSS  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Calvm  ■  1'^"!   I  c\as 

,Alr.  Robert  K.  (iambic  ■  1 W7  C:a!if()mia 

Dr.  I'rederic  L.  Cannon   JOOl  New  York 

Dr.  and  Airs.  Fliam  C'arcia    l''V7  Texas 

Alost  Rev.  James  II.  ( .arland.  D.D.  ■  IWl  ...Michigan' 

AIs.  Jean  ( .artlan    \'>'l(,  Alarv  land 

Rev.  Francis  J.  (iarvev,  AI.Al.   JllOI  California 

Air.  Fugene  O.  Cerard   JOOl  California 

Alost  Rev.  Peter  L.  ( ieren  ■  l'-''-'.'  New  Jersey 

AIs.  Alarv  (iibbons    lOHs  Michigan 

Ft.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  (.ifford  ■  1W4  Mar>'land 

Rev  Alichael  F  Ciglio    109?  Florida 

Air.  Kev  in  Al.  (  nl    P'SS  Mar)dand 

Air. John  I  .  (dibride    l'"M  Connecticut 

AIs.  (daire  Al.  (dllespie    P'S.s  New  York 

Air.  Bernard  B.  Cilligan    P'SS  Neu  York 

Rev.  1  hoinas  Al.  (iillin,  SJ.    JOOl   South  Carolina 

Air.  AlartmJ  (deason    IV'iS  District  of  (a  iluniliia 

Air.  and  Airs  John  F.  (dynn    l')03  New  Wnk 

Miss  \'irginia  F  .  Clvnn    P'OH  (ainnecticut 

Rudolfand  (^arolvn  \nn  Coet/  ■   Alicliigan 

Mr.  William  D  (,ood   JOOl   New  York 

Air.  RoI.erl  F  .  Coodfellou    1 'W  New  .Alexico 

Air.  and  Airs.  11. .race  C.  (..irdonjr.    IW;  Florida 

Air.  Donald  J.  Cordon   JOOO  California 

AIs  Fsther  W   Corev     l>")J  New  Alexico 

Mrs.  I  rances  S  Crace    I''"")  New  York 

Mr.  .md  Airs.  James  1.  Cracvalnv    I ''SI  Alarvland 

Rev   i  laroM  P  Craf    P'T,   Arizona 

AIs   I  hcodora  M  ( ,iani-Kat/  ■  I W  Rhode  Isiami 

.\lr  Robert  R.  (ir.inucci    |0^<'  (aililornia 

Rev    \kiiin  F.  (.reenburg    1 '''H  Texas 

Air.  and  Airs.  Miner  \.  (  disdcla    I'lH'l  Alichigan 

Air.  John  F  Crundhofer    JOOO  Minnesota 

Air.  Jerome  B.  Crundniav  er    lON.v  Alinnesota 

Mr.Jose  (iuillerino  Cuariha    1"01   (.eorgia 

Dr  and  Airs.  \'im.ent  F  (  men  a    \'l'>}   Alass. 

\lr.  Patrick  IF  (.iiillen   JOOl  California 

Alr.J.  Ferrel  (.uillorv    l''''S  North  Carolina 

Ft.  (ailonel  David  .\.  I  Fias,  CSA,  Ret.  ■   Pa. 

Rev.  Alsgr.  James  D.  I  l.ibiger    P'S.S  Minnesota 

Dr.  l  alda  I  1.  1  lackl    JOOO   Illinois 

Air.  and  Airs.  Frank  Al  I  lagan    IWO  California 

Mr.  Fdward  W.  Ilag.in    1006  Washington 

Mrs.  Nancv  I  iaggan-Dobbins  •  JOOO  .Michigan 

Mrs.  I.iicie  ( '.-  I  lagens    I  ''0 1   (  California 

Airs.  F.h/abethJ.  1  laginan  ■  1  W9  California 

Air.  I  honi.is  P.  1  lalev     1'"'7  Washington 

Air.  Francis  .\.  Hall    JOOl   Massachusetts 

Air.  John  A.  I  Filler   JOOO  California 

AIs.  Anita  Al.  I  lallig.in    JOOl  Florida 

Dr  and  Mrs.  I  hoin.is  F  1  lalpin  ■  IWO  AFiss 

Rev   Robert  I  I  laniinond    1097  Indiana 

Air.  James  D.  1  lanlon    1''07  .Massachusetts 

In  I  lonor  of  Car.linal  Dulles    JOOO  Neu  Jersey 

Air.  John  Al.  Harding    loor,  W  ashington 

.\nonvinous    1095  New  >  ork 

Airs.  Dons/.  Harnnglon  ■  |9S.s  (  ainnccticiit 

Airs  Rose  ,\.  Harrington    lOOs  (ainnecticut 

Mr.  Alberio  I  lanh  ■  1999  Floncla 

.Mr.  17  F.  1  lartnagel    |9S7  Canada 

Rev.  (ieorge  j.  I  laspedis    JOOO  Washington 

Air.  Ccorge  1.  I  lavcsjr.    JOOl   Neu  Jersev 

Rev.  Bernard  I  le.id    1999   Indiana 

Airs.  Robert  J.  Ilealey    107J  Indiana 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Joseph  ,\.  I  leaney  •  199?   New  York 


Air.  Carl  A.  Hechmerjr.    I9S7  Pennsyi'nia 

Rev. John  IF  Hedrick    I9«8  VN'iscc^ 

Rev.  .S.  Heina  ■  I'm  K;ias 

Joseph  and  Joan  Henderson   JOOl  New  Ji|ej' 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  P.  I  lerron    19SK  NevvJ.S 

Mr.  Homer  \'.  I  lerv  ey  ■  1977   Alar)| 

Mr.  and  .Airs.  I  homas  A'.  Hevman  •  1987  

Air.  F.J.  1  Iickey    109J   New  fek 

Rev.  Fhomas  D.  Mickey  ■  1996  Wisc.  ;i- 

Alsgr.  (ieorge  C7  Higgins  ■  I9K7  

Rev.  Joseph  C.  Hilben  •  1984  Pennsyl 

Air.  Joseph  C.  Hilly    1099  Calififl 

Dr.  I  lariT  A\'.  Hoegemeier  ■  JdOl  Wisci 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hohenadel  •  1095   Illj 

Mr.  FInierJ.  I  lohni  ■  1997  Viri 

Air.  Peter  D.  Holden  ■  JOOl  New 

Air  and  Airs.  Francis  J.  Hone    1087  New 

Air  N.  \.  Ilonkamp   1988  Califl 

AIs.  Alary  F.  I  loppc    1906   Ver 

Rev.  Arthur  1 1.  I  loppe    1996  Minnl 

Airs.  Jean  S.  Iloi  ak    1996  Man  id 

AIs.  Anne  Ilorgan    1069  New  p. 

Rev.  PaulJ.  I  Int/  ■  109/  ifcj 

Most  Rev.  IlowardJ.  Hubbard  ■  1089  New  ft 

Ciarv'  and  Sally  Hubley    1090  Wisciiir 

.Mr.  RayiTKind  C.  Hubley   JOOO  Wiscian 

Alost  Rev.  William  .A.  Hughes,  D.D.  •  1991   ^. 

Dr.  John  J.  I  lurlev  199?  

Air  John  J.  I  lurlev    1096  New  irk 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  I  Ivncs  .  109J   Rhode  I  i: 

Alost  Rev  .  Joseph  F.  Imesch,  D.D.  ■  1087   Illui. 

Air.  Frank  P.  lovinc    1095  New  j&k 

Air  Richard  A  Jacobs    l'*95  Manfe 

Air.  Ravinond  F  James  Jr.  JOOO  

Rev .  <  )scar  l.u  .niu  llo  .  JOOl   life) 

Air.  and  Airs.  1  homas  S  Johnson  ^  1 094  ....New  jiri: 

Air.  Anthonv  , A.  Johnson    1097  New||tk 

Airs.  Ralph  R.Johnson    1997   V\& 

Air.  jaiiies  W.Johnson    JOOl   n 

Mrs.  Ann  Johnston    JOOO  kcm  I 

.Mrs.  Ruth  S.Jones.  1907  i  ,v  r. 

Air.  I  hoinas  F.Jordan    1990  Calil  i 

Air.  Feo J.Jordan,  Fsq.    1087   Neu  J  ... 

Dr.  Alary  Ann  Jordan   JOOO  New  irk 

Dr.  (barium  Joseph  ■  199?  South  Carjaa 

Alsgr.  A'lilam  J.Joseph    1996  '  va 

Air.  John  E..JovceJr.    198  ?  Neu  j,c 

In  Memorv  of  Patnck  C.Joyce  Jr.  -  1087  Alar  r 

Rev.  Bernard  W  Kahlhamer    1081  Alinn  r 

Alsgr  Pcler  \'  Ram    1988   Neu  <v 

Rev    Ronald  N.  kakls    1988  V  n 

Air.  James  F.  K.ikiskv    JOOl  Mid  .r 

Airs  Ada  11  kalbian    1090  \  ii  v, 

In  Alemon  of  Rev    I  hurston  Davis,  SJ.  ■  I09s  i; 

Rev.  J.  Fugene  K.me  ■  1996  IljOi 

Rev.  Roben  J.  kash    1 999   Iljoi 

Air.  Kenneth  Kaucheck    1099  Micljiai 

Air.  James  K.  Kaufman    1988  Coldd; 

Air.  and  Airs.  Fhomas  R.  Kearns  ■  109(1  hi' 

Aliss  Patrici.i  1'.  Keating    1''75  Alassachifn 

Airs.  Rita  A.  Keating   JIIOl   Washiifo: 

AIs.  Susan  A.  Keefe  .  IVXO  North  Caijin. 

AIs.  Nancv  (J.  Keefe  ■  1''''8  Newjiri 

Francis  X.  Keeley,  Al.D.  ■  10''?  Ncwjlse; 

Mr.  Fhomas  F  .  Kcllehcr    !«««  .MassachicH- 

Air.  Michael  F.  Kcllehcr  JOOl  Marin" 

Air.  and  Airs.  Ferry  F.  Keller   JOOO  CConne.bu' 

Air.  Roger  I  .  Kelley  ■  1994  Fljida 

1_ 
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Msgr.  PliilipJ.  Kcnncy  ■         ...New  1  l.inipshiri.' 

lend  ■  i')'>('  Nl-vv  Jersey 

lames  S.  Kernanjr.  •  I'^H?  New  \  ()rk 

Ronald      Kt-ttcler  •  I'm  Keniueky 

ohn  R.  Kidwell  ■  2000   Wiseonsin 

J.Melvin  Kiernan  ■  1993  New  Jersey 

E.J.  Kicrnan  ■  1998  New  York 

Barbara  S.  Kjernan  •  2001  Cieorgia 

ohnP.  Killecn-  1996  Calitnrnia 

nd  Mrs.  (ieorge  Kimhall  ■  1999  (;aliri)riiia 

Cllen  .Marie  King  •  1989   New  York 

'.William  Kirseh  ■  2001  Peniis\ K .ini.i 

Msgr.  RobertJ.  Kirwin  ■  1995  New  \  nrk 

Stanley  B.  Klauck  ■  1994  An/on.i 

VnnM.Klocke-  1997  Illinois 

rt  E.  and  Marie  E.  Knnbloek  ■  1997  ..Newjersey 

William  P.  Knott  ■  1990  An/oii.i 

Eugene  R.  Koch  ■  1991  Iowa 

William  Koenig  ■  1987  New  York 

William  R.  Koliljr.  •  1999  Illinois 

Edward  V.  Konopka  •  \'m)  Florula 

.awrence  Konsin  ■  2001  Pennsylvania 

VlatdicwJ.  Kornacki  ■  1985   Pennsylv.im.i 

"rank  Kosednar  •  2000  \n/on.i 

Paul?.  Koszarek  •  1998  Wisconsin 

ohn  N.  Kotre  ■  2001  Michigan 

Edward  V.  Koval  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Ralph  E.  Kowalski  •  1999  Michigan 

une  Kramer  •  1998  South  Carolina 

Thomas  E.  Kramer  •  1981  North  Dakota 

VilHam  E.  Krctschmar  •  1997   North  Dakota 

Wilham  E.  Kriis  ■  1989  New  York 

Marie  B.  Kunder  ■  1987  New  York 

ndMrs.  Robert  L.  Kunkel  ■  1992   Ohio 

RaymondJ.  Kupkc  ■  1989  New  Jerse\- 

loseph  A.  La  Plante  ■  1995   Minnesota 

•avid  G.  La  Pointe  ■  2000  New  York 

ndMrs.  Michael  J.  Lacey  •  2001  X'lrginia 

laryA.  LaFarge  •  1998  Ojnnecticut 

Doris  M.  Laffan  ■  1992  New  York 

ugene  (!.  Laforet  ■  1987   Massachusetts 

:adiaM.  Lahutsky  •  1997  Texas 

Richard  P.  LaRoctpie    19Wi  (jinnecticut 

i  phj.  Lauher  •  198.3  Missouri 

'  rtj.  Lavey  ■  I99C)  X'irginia 

incis  C.  LaVigne  ■  1988  New  York 

nil  E.  Lavin  ■  '9'H  District  ot  C^olumhia 

i^crt  B.  Lawton,  SJ.  ■  1989  California 

:i.irdj.  Lechner  •  1988  Florida 

:i  G.  Lefever-  1997  New  York 

A  .  John  J.  Leibrccht  ■  1991  Missouri 

inesj.  Lennon  ■  2001  Pennsylvania 

Ini  .\.  Leonard  •  1998  Ilhnois 

<  iinas  P.  Leonard  ■  1985  New  ^'ork 

1  R.  Leverty  ■  1989  (Connecticut 

rvC.  Lewis  -  1996  Newjersey 

Miles  Lewis  ■  1997  Newjersey 

Mrs.  James  H.  Lienesch  •  1989  Maryland 

i  -Mrs.  .Michael  Lightfoot  ■  1993  California 

'!i  James  B.  Little  ■  1990  Massachusetts 

'  nnisj.  Loomis.  M.S.  ■  1988  Massachusetts 

cdP.  LoPinto-  1989  New  York 

lierine  M.  Loren/    l'>'>2  Illinois 

■■■}  N.  Lorenzoni,  S.D.B.  ■  1991  California 

1  l.ov.isik    191)8  Pennsybania 

ind  Pam  Lucey  ■  1998  \'irginia 

"I  Mrs.Joseph  F.  Lynch  •  1998  ...Massachusetts 
Lynch,  M.D.  •  1999  Virginia 


.\lr.  I  hoiii.isj.  l.\ons    1989  Neu  ^  ork 

-Ms.  .\lar\  F.  I.M)ns  ■  1987   Mass.u luiselts 

.Msgr.  I  hoinas  K.  .Mabon  •  19i;8  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Ch.nies  F.  M.u  ( l.irtin    1988  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  I  r.ink  W  ,  M.uilnn.iKI    l'>85   Louisi.ma 

,\lr.  anil  ,\1rs.J,.hn  A.  ,\I,r  Donald    \'I>>'I  ...\lk  York 

,\lr.  I  raiuis  P.  .Wickey    19')()  M.iss.iehuselts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  (icorgej.  Magovern  ■  1985   P.i, 

Barbara  (;.  .Vlahany  •  1996  Illinois 

Mr,  M.iriin  F.  Maherjr.    1"94  Newjersey 

Re\,  James  ]■   ,\lalhihan    1'''88  Washington 

Rc\.  Fdu.ird  A  M.illm,  C.S.C.    1988  indi.ina 

.Mrs.  .M.ir\-.inne  ,\1. inning  -  20()(}  New  ^  ork 

Rev.  Willi.un  D.  .Mannion    2000  Illinois 

.Mr.  Robert  L.  M.irc.ilus    I'J'M   Neu  Jerse\ 

.Mr,  anil  ,\lrs,  Paul  ,Mariani    1993  .Vlassaehusetts 

.Msgr.  Anthoin  (    .M.irr.i    1988  Pennsybania 

.Vlrs.  Wendy  O'linen  .Marsh    I9V()  Fexas 

Dr.  Louis  C.  Martin  ■  1987   Nebraska 

Rev.  Msgr.  Kieran  Martin  ■  1996  New  York 

Ms.  Kathn  n  Wick  .Mar\    19i)8  Louisian.i 

Ms.  AnneJ.  Matara//o  .  2001  New  \i>y\< 

Ke\.  RobertJ,  .Ma\nai.l    1903  Rhode  Island 

.Mr.  Rich.iril  F,  ,\k.\daiiis    1987  Pennsybania 

.Mr.  FboniasJ.  McCabe  ■  I9<*7  Pennsylvania 

Msgr.  John  J,  .McCann  ■  1988  New  'l  ork 

The  Honorable  John  F,  McCart  ■  1987   Ontario 

Mr.  BrianJ.  AlcCarthy  ■  2001   California 

Dr.  Gregory  M.  McCaskey  •  2000  I  exas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  McCaughey  ■  1988. .California 

Ms.  Monica  McCCauley  •  2000   Wisconsin 

.Mr.  JamesJ.  McConnell    1''82   Neu  \  ork 

Mrs.  .Ann  S.  McOioev  •  2001   (vonnecticut 

John  and  Patricia  .Mc(;ormack  ■  200(1  New  ork 

Mr.  John  F.  McCCormick  ■  1988   Michigan 

Rev.  Andrew  J.  AlcDonagh  ■  1991  Illinois 

Prof.  I  hoinas  ,M,  .McDonald    l''88  New  York 

Mr.  AKm/o  L,  .McDonald  ■  200(1  Michig.m 

Rev.  Thomas  AlcDonnel,  SJ.    2000   \'irginia 

Mr.  William  E.  McDonnell    2000   California 

Mr.  William  E.  McDonnell  Jr.  ■  2001  California 

Als.  Catherine  .M.  .McTvoy  ■  1989  New  ^  ork 

Rev  jude  P,  .McCieough  ■  1988  Rhode  Island 

Col.  John  J.  .McCiinn,  U.S.A.,  ret.  ■  1998  D.C, 

Mr,  'Fhomas  W,  .McGohey    1996  North  Carolina 

Re\ .  Eugene  F,  .McGovern  ■  1988  New  York 

■Ms.  Irene  F.  McCiowan    1994  W-w  York 

Rev.  R.  W.  McGowan,  SJ,  ■  |999  New  .Mexico 

Fr.  Patrick  McGurk  ■  2000  .Montana 

Msgr.  Stephen  P.  McHenry  •  1985   Pennsylvania 

.Mr.  David  Mclntyre  ■  2001  New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  McKay  •  1977   New  York 

Catherine  A.  .McKeen  ■  1982   New  York 

,\lr,  and  ,Mrs,  J.inies  J.  .Mckenn.i  1987  ...(jHineeticut 
,Vlr.  and  ,Mrs.  W  illiam  F,  ,Mckenna   2001  ..California 

,\lr.  and  .Mrs.  Francis  ,M,  ,\lcLaughlin    1991   M.,ss, 

Ms.  Mane  L.  .McLaughlin  ■  2001  Pennsylvania 

Hon.  Mary  .Ann  G.  McMoriow    1988   Illinois 

Mr.  Martin  J.  McNaniara  ■  1991  M.ir\  land 

Mr.  Emmett  F.  McNamara  ■  1993  Florida 

Miss  Anne  .M.  .McNeeley  •  1989  New  York 

A4r.  Harold  ().  McNeil  ■  1997  California 

.VIost  Rev.  JohnJ.  .McRaith.  D.D.    1987  Kentucky 

Rev.  Norman  P,  .Me'Figue    1994  New  York 

.Mr.  and  ,Mrs.  Donald  M.  .Medley  ■  1996  X'irginia 

Re\  .  Francis  X.  .Meehan    1994  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Kenneth  U.  Meguire  •  1995   Kentuckv 

Ms.  Ellen  M.  Ak'hu  ■  1999  District  of  Columbia 


Rev  (.eiald  \,  .Meisel    1998  California 

Re\.  Robei  l  J.  .Meissner    1991  Michigan 

Air.  and  .Mrs.  .Michael  G.  .Vlernnian  .  1995  Oregon 

Re\,  ken  ,Met/    1999  Wisconsin 

.Mrs,  Fli/abelh  \.  ,Meyer  •  1985  Massachusetts 

,Mr, JohnJ,  .Michalicka    1997  Oklahoma 

Rev,  J.isephJ,  .Milani    1987   California 

Mr,  ( .erald  f  ,  .Millea    1988  Maryland 

,Mr,  Robert  b  ,  .Miller    1997   .Missouri 

Rev  ,  I  heodorej.  .Miller    1984   (  )hio 

Mrs,  Fli/abeth  E.  Miller   2000  New  \  ork 

Rev  ji^seph  M  .Mills    1988  kentucky 

.Mr,  Frederick  L,  .Milos    1996  Newjersey 

.Mr.  David  (;.  .Mitchell  ■  1987  California 

Mrs,  Ruth  S,  .Mitchell    1997  •lennessec 

.Ms  Rita  .Mittlehauser    1996  Ohio 

Dr.  l'nrR|ue  11.  Miyaresjr.  ■  1988  New  \  ork 

Rex.  J,  D.  Monan,  SJ.  •  1989  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Mondel  •  1997  New  'l  ork 

Col.  Lawrence  P.  Akmuteaux,  (Ret.)  ■  1999  W  ash. 

.Ms.  Mary  Rosalie  Moore    1979  California 

.Mr  William.!.  Moore    1987  Minnesota 

Mr  Robert  B,  .Moran    1987   California 

.Mr.  1  hoinasj,  .Moriarty    1988   Alar\  land 

.Most  Rev.  Robert  F.  .Morneau,  D.D.  ■  1985   Wis. 

,Mr.  John  'l  ,  Moronex    1982   New  ork 

.Mrs,  ,\nne  .Morns  ■  1993   North  Carolina 

.Mr,  I  raneis  S,  ,Mosele\    1997   New  \nrk 

P.iul  .ind  .Maureen  .Moses    1993  New  N  cirk 

.Mrs,  Jeanne  Anne  Alucci  ■  2001  New  jersey 

.Mrs,  J,  F,  G,  ,Mudd    1996  Missouri 

Rev,  Richard  J,  .Mueller    1988  Indiana 

Re\  .  I  clinuml  D.  .Muir  ■  1993  Michigan 

Mr.  Richard  .Mullan  ■  1997   New  ^  ork 

Re\,  Roger  P,  ,Mullane\'  ■  1988  Illinois 

Fhe  I  lonorable  .Michael  F,  .Mullen  ■  l'>98..New  \nrk 

Re\ ,  \\  illiam  Munshower    1987  Indiana 

,Mr  (Ieorge  W,  .Murphy  ■  1991  Pennsylvania 

Rev,  .Msgr. John  E.  Murphy  .  1993   kentucky 

Stephen  P.  and  Elizabeth  Al.  .Murphy  .  1996  Colo. 

Dr,  Louis  R,  ,Murph\'    1983  Pennsybania 

.Mr,  W  illiaiii  f  .  .Murphy    1994  New  York 

,\K,  l  li/abeth  S,  ,\lurphy  ■  1994  Mississippi 

,\lr.  and  ,Mrs,  Daniel  J,  ,Vlurph\  .  1996  New  ^  ork 

Re\ ,  W  illiainj.  .Murphv    1988  .Michigan 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  JamesJ,  ,Mur|ihy   2001  (Calitornia 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs,  .Morgan  .Murrax     1993   New  Jersey 

.Ms  Jeanne  .Murray    1 989   V\'ashington 

.Mrs,  Mary  ,V1,  Alurrav  ■  1995  Alaryland 

,\lr,  .uul  Mrs    I  homas  j,  .Murrin    1989  .,Pennsvl\ ania 

Eilwaid  anil  .Mary  Nalioii    198.5   New  York 

Air.  NicholasJ.  Nastasi  ■  1986  Penns\bania 

Rev.  kenneth  T.  Nee  ■  1997  New  ^  ork 

.Mr.  Charles  R.  Nelson    2000  New  ^  ork 

Miss  .Mary  k,  Nenno  •  1969  District  of  (iidumbia 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Newman  •  1999  .Massachusetts 

.Anonymous  ,  1969  Missouri 

,Mr.  (diaries  Niewenhous  .  1996  (Connecticut 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  Paul  T.  Niland  .  1993  Michigan 

.Mrs.  .'Vngela  .M.  Nolan    1995  California 

.Mr.  RichardT.  Nolanjr.    1999  Newjersey 

.Ms.  Kathleen  t:.  Noon  ■  |9i)8  New  York 

.Mr.  ThomasJ.  Noone    1988  Michigan 

-Ms.  Eleanor  M.  Norris  ■  2001   .Massachusetts 

Rev.  .Michael  A.  Nugent  •  1993   Ohio 

Rex. John  F.  O'Brien  •  1990  Newjersey 

Rev.  John  J.  O'Brien,  S.J.  ■  1996  Newjersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  O'Brien  ■  1988   Nebraska 
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Mrs.  I  iM  IK  IS  J.  O'Uncn  ■  l''S2  New  k-rsfy 

Rc-v.  1  liomas  F.  O'lincii  ■  l'"H  FlonJ,! 

Mr.  W'llli.im  \'.  O'Rnt  n   2(101  ..IJisrnct  ct  ( ;iilimilii.i 

Mr.  .M.Uthusv  j,  O'Coniull    IVSO  Florui.i 

Mr.  (;h;irloJ,  (  )'(  .duiicII    1  W4  Neu  Vwrk 

Mr.  I'lMiik  \)  ( )'<  .onncll   West  X'irgini.i 

.Mr,  .mil  Mrs,  (  Ji.irlic  ( )'( ^uiiiKir  ■  I ''SS ...\\  .\sliiiimi)ii 

.Mr.  F  Kenneth  ()'( ;iiiini>r  ■  1"'SS  New\  ork 

,Mst;r  J.ihn  I'hiNip  (  )'( ji mm >r  ■  1''''4  Neu  Jei-se\ 

.Mr.  ami  .\lis  F.nnek  \1  ()'F)i)nnell    IWS  I'.i. 

Mrs.  I5ett\  .Smith  (  )'l  )iMmell    IVS.i  (;i)nneetiein 

Mr.  John  \  .  (  )'l)(innell    l''9S  Miehiiian 

Mr.  Fhom.is  F  F.  (  )'l  )iinnell    l''VC,  ...NFiss.iehusetts 

Ke\   Filu.ir.l  (  )'l  l.ihertv,  S.l     l"''^s  \Fissaehusetts 

Ke\  Joseph  \.  (  VI  Lire,  S.J.    IW7  New  Vi.rk 

Ke\   Fr.meis  ( :  (  )'l  Fire    1  '>'>'  .Massaehnsetis 

Dr.  ,iml  .\Fs  James  k.  (  )'.\Fille\     l''S')  Ohio 

Mr.  ami  .Mrs  W  .  R.  O'Neill    I'^s:   California 

.Mr.  Harry  St.  \.  O'Neill    I'Ws  Marylaml 

Rev.  \  ineent  O'Keillv    l''''()  California 

.Mr.  Fore. in  \.  (  )'  I  ii.ima    ]''''7  .\Lissaeliiisetts 

,Mr  .iml  .Mrs.  <.)uentin  (  )uren    IVSV  C.ilifoinia 

i'dw.inl  an. I  Shirle\  OleLsak    IVT';  Florida 

Mrs  I  (HI  (  )lnerio  .  I">'7  ( )hio 

Mr.  .iml  Mrs  J,,hn  R  C  )|lmger  ■  l'"^S  New  Jersev 

NorI.ert  J.  (  )s«.il(l    \'>'I2  Florida 

Fr  John  W   (  )/lHin   Minnesota 

.Mrs  Cor.iiii.ie  IF  Fag.mmi  ■  JllOII  Florida 

Fr.  .Mu  h.iel  F  l'ala//o  .  1')')'^  New  "l  ork 

Dr  and  .Mrs  W  illiam  I'  Pare  ■  .^(MHI  \Fin  land 

.Mr.  MarioJ.  Faredes    JdOl  New  ork 

.Ms.  Kay  11  I'artndge  •  F'SS  \Lissaehtisetts 

Jaetjucs  and  K.ireii  l'asc|iiier  ■  I''''S  Miehigan 

I'anI  I'atin,  SJ.    JOIHI  Louisiana 

.Most  Rev  John  Faul    JOOl)  Wisconsin 

Selette  II  I'eaiee    JIIOI  District  of  Coluniliia 

.Ms.  Kathleen  IVIIe\     F'T  Colorado 

Mr.  ^  ves  .M  IVieon    IVi)7  New  \  ork 

Dr  Hkinc.i  .\F  I'ere/    l''''s   Missonri 

,Mr  R.unioml  F   l\rrone  •  J(H)  1  Fevas 

.Ms  Joan  M  Feterst  hiiiidt   \'irt;inia 

.Most  ke\.  \   I  duard  I'evec.  D.D.    IV'M  Ohio 

.Mrs.  (ienevie\e  li.  I'f.ilf    l''''S  (  ainneelieiit 

.Mr  K.nniomi  F.  Ft. in    2tl(10  Wisconsin 

,Mr  John  R  Flordresher    2(101  Ohio 

Rev.  W  illrid  I.  I'led    \')'>(.  Massachusetts 

.Mrs.  I  Ic.inorC..  I'lel    F'SS  (  ainnecrietit 

.Ms.  Dorothea  File    F'VS  Colorado 

.Mr.  F  Kenneth  Foggenliurg  ■  \'f^H  (^alitornia 

,\ls  \  irginia  ,M.  Fop.i    \<I'I7  \\  iseonsin 

iMr.  Marcus  F  Foreelli  •  \'I'I7  Ne\v  Jersey 

Fant/  \  (;ath\  Fouell    FWi  I  eiinessee 

.Mr  and  Mrs.  FieaeJ  Fower  ■  l';7'>  New  York 

Dr  F.il.lo  F  I'rietto    ]')'>:  California 

.Ms.  I.etitia  <  )  Fniuipato    \')'H)  New  Jersey 

Re\.  Stephen  \.  Fruett,  S.J     2001  California 

.Anon\  iiioiis    \*)^>'>  Mass.ichiisetts 

Bishoji  F r.iiK IS  \  (^)iiinn    1VV6  Kri/ona 

Rev .  Fhomas  F  (Jiiinn    !''''()  (Connecticut 

.Mr.  .Michael  F  .  (Juinnjr.   2000  FennsxUania 

Mr.  Brian  ,\.  R.igen    \'>'>4  .\Fssoiiri 

Marion  Ragsdale    2001  Neu  >  ork 

Ms.  Fatriua  Ranch    2000  Wisconsin 

Rev.  .\Lirtin  Raiischer  •  l'',S7  New  |erse\ 

Rev.  .Mr.  and  .Mrs.  F.  Fin  Ravenscrofr    IVOO  Md. 

.Mr.  .\lexj.  Ravntk  •  I'^SN  California 

David  and  ALirgaret  Read  ■  IWK  Washington 

Ms.  Teresa  S.  Redilcr  ■  \'MS  New  [ersev 


Mr.  I  lariT  F.  Reed   2001   Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Regan  •  I'W^  Wisconsin 

Msgr.  Dennis  M.  Regan  ■  IWK  New  York 

.Ms.  Sally  Regan    2001   Maine 

.Mr.  Ceorge  V.  Reul    I'W.S   New  York 

Mr.  ( .erald  (;.  Rei.ly   2001   New  York 

.Mr.  1  honias  F.  ReilK    l'";3  Pennsylvania' 

Mr.  RohertT.  Reillv  ■  I'^V.s   'Lcvas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Reiss    IW;  New  York 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  Richard  J.  Reitenicier  ■  \'>'H)  Minn. 

Mrs.  Juha  \l  Revane    F'SS  Wisconsin 

.Ms  .Maria  C.  Reynol.ls    I'W  MarylamI 

Rev  .  Joseph  F.  Revnol.ls    2001  New  York 

Mr.  .ind  .Mrs.  Kevin  Rice    lV<>s  (California 

.Mr.  Clarence  \\  .  Rice,  III    F'Os  Texas 

.Mrs. John  S.  Richardson    I'^'^.s   Michigan 

Mr.  Rohert  F.  Rilev    2001   .VLissaehusetts 

.Ms.Jane  F.  Rinker    F'OS  h,wa 

.Mrs.  Frances  .\.  Riorilan    l''<Ss  New  York 

Rev.  .Michael  (,.  Roach  ■  2000  Missouri 

Rev.  Rohert  J.  Rohhins  ■  \<)'H  New  \  ork 

Mr.  DenmsJ  Roherls  II    ]'m  Rhode  Island 

Rev.  Fdmiindo  R<idrigue/,  S.J.    2001   .New  .Mexico 

Dr.  L  ros  Roessm.mn    ]'>')(,  Ohio 

Rev.  .Michael  J.  Rogers    lOSS  Iowa 

John  and  Au.lrev  Rogers  .  \')')\   Maiyland 

Dr  John  \.  R.ihr    1"'SS  \'irginia 

.Mr.  I  homas  Roimg  .  1  VS.i  Michigan 

.Mr.  Ramon  A.  Ros.idoA'ila,  Fsip  ■  I'l'ly  ..Puerto  Rico 

Ms.  X'eidnics  A.  Rotheitn    2000  Neu  York 

Mr.  Bcrnaril  (7  Riidegeair    l''''i  Peniisvlvanta 

Fr.  Clifford  F.  Ruskowski    l')'l'>  Michigan 

Dr.  (7itherine  .M.  Russell    2001   \'irginia 

.Miss  (J, ire  F  .  Rvan  -  l'^'^^  .M.issachusetts 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Fonts  {,.  Sanders    1VS7   Neu  Yot-k 

.Ms.  .Marv  in.irg.iret  S.iuer    F''' I  \\  isconsm 

.Mr  John  F.  Sanerjr.    2000  MarvlamI 

Ms.  .Margaret  R.  Savarese    I ''09  New  \,nk 

.Mr.  F'dum J.  Schafer    I'l'T  X'irginia 

Rev.  F.duard  F.  Scheiieriii.in  •  IMVO  .Michigan 

Rev.  Paul  F.  Sehindler   2001  ( )hio 

.Mr  Paul  C.  Schloeiner   2(100  (7alifoinia 

Mr  J.ihn  B.  Schl.isser    \'W>  Ohio 

Rev   Donald  Schmidhn    I  OSS  Indiana 

Mr  ami  Mis.  Rohert  F  Schonhoff    lOS.s  Lexas 

Mrs.  Jean  .M.  Sch  imakcr    2000  T  exas 

.Mr  R.ivinondJ.  Schuerger  •  IVOS  Peimsylvania 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Schult/   2001  California 

John  \.  Schiit/    i'l'i'l  California 

Rev.  Norm.in  R.  Schw.irt/    lO'^S  New  York 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Paul  Schueit/er    10S7  New  \  ork 

Mr.  Anthonv  J.  Sciolim.    lOOS  New  ^  ork 

F  I  (;  W  illaid  W  Scott  Jr.,  Li.S.A.,  ret.  ■  I'W,  \a. 

Mr.  Donald  Striven    2001   Michigan 

Rev.  .Msgr. Joseph  F.  Seniancik    lOS.s  Indiana 

.Mrs.  .M.irv  Duhois  Sexton  .  \<''l''  X'irginia 

Rev.  Wilham  IF  Shannon    IVSO  New 

.Mr.  I  .  P  Shaiighnessv    IWs  Neliraska 

Rev.  FhomasJ.  Shea    1  OOS  California 

Mr.  .Michael  M.  Shea   2000  Califoi'nia 

Mr.  Joseph  F  Shields    2001   New  Jersev 

.Mrs.  Ceralil  F  SielFen    lOVs  Louisiana 

.Mr.  .\rthurj.  Sieginnml   2001   X'ermont 

Vlrs.  MaryJ.  Silva   2001  California 

Fr.  F  iigene  P.  Simon  ■  2001   Michigan 

.Ms.  Diane  .M.  Siinouit/    2001   Florula 

Rev.  Bernaril  S.  Sippel    1VS7  Wisconsin 

Most  Rev.  RichardJ.  Skllia,  D.D.  ■  lOS.!  ...Wisconsin 


.Mr.  Roger  F.  Slakeyjr.  ■  1006  Vii)iia 

Dr.  L7ngeneJ.  Smith  •  I0V4  .Micltan 

Mr.  BenedictJ.  Smith    1006  .MicV. 

Mr.  James  L.  Smith  •  1007  Pennsylnia 

Ms.  Virginia  Smith  .  1007  .Mo'jina 

.Mr.  .Michael  (,.  Smith    lOOS  .Mi'jot: 

Rev.  Alfred  F.  Smith  ■  lOSO  Mar'n 

Fairy  Smith    1000   (  ,,|. 

Rev.  Richard  S.  Snie/yk  ■  10S7  Mass  ,,  h 

Mr.  F.  Ivan  Soler  ■  2001  Pii.  no 

.Mr.  John  O.  Spradley  ■  1000  (  oh 

.Ms.  .Mary  A.  Spreckelnieyer  ■  1095   M.n 

Rev.  StanleyJ.  Srnec  •  1003  Mum 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Yrthur  C.  Stafford  ■  2001  

Rev.  'Fhomas  H.  Stahel,  S.J.  ■  2001    1  on  . 

.Mrs.  Louis  W.  Staudenmaier  ■  1075    W  im 

.Ms.  Barhara  Steele    1006   Mm 

.Ms.  Anna  .Mae  Steingraeher  ■  1087  W  i  m 

.Mr.  I  lariTj.  Stevensjr.  ■  10S7  New  I- 

.Mr.  Fhomas  Stonejr.  2001   

Rev.  Francis  \'.  Str.ihan  ■  1006   M.iss.i,  I 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stulh  ■  lOSK  Ni  u  ■ 

Dr.  Daniel  R.  Suchy  ■  lOSS  (  .,1, 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Donal  P..  Sullivan    1001   M.i, 

.Mr.  Arthur  J.  Sullivanjr.    lOSO  N.  \i 

Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Sullivan    lOSS  (  ih 

Mr.  Barrx'  F.  Sullivan    loi)6  Nevv 

Rev  Francis  F7  Sullivan,  (7SS.R.    1004  ...  Nevi 

In  .Memoncf  Dorothy  Surdyk  ■  2001   M 

Flame  S.  Sutton  ■  1007    \i 

Ms.  Ann  .M.  Swanson  ■  looi)  .VLiss.n  I, 

.Mr.  James  (,.  Sueeiiev  ■  1006  N.  vi 

.Ml-.  Victor  ,M.  S/ulc/ynski   2001   Nr>> 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs  William  P.  Fait  ■  lOOj   CauK  , 

.Mr.  Dominic  A.  I  .irantino   2001   (amncicui 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Donald  J.  Fate    10S7  .-Vipna 

.Mr.  RoliertJ.  l  aylor    1007   North  CaBM 

.Mr.  RichardJ.  leahan    lOSS  NewBrk 

Rev.  Carl  I  cnhiindfeld    1007  ^ 

Rev.  Raymond  1  illrock    1007   1  lO: 

.Ms.  Ann  (7  l  ohev    F'OO  Nc« 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Stephen  J    Fohon  •  1082  Neu 

.Ms.  Carol  O'C   Foolan    lOOj  Neu  ; 

Mr.  Ilenrv  J.  I  oriliglione    1003  Massul 

Rev.  John  R.  1  ornev    F'SS  .N-  u 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  James  1 1.  Fourtelotte  ■  108S  .. 

.Most  Rev.  Donald  W.  Trautman  ■  1908  ^.i 

Dr.  .\rnol.l  L   I  rindade   2001   NewEmt 

Rev.  LouisJ    Frivison  -  lOSS  *io 

Ms.  Charlene  S.  'I  rochta  •  1005  

.Mr.  Rohert  1).  l  uerk  ■  lOSS  Iv 

Dr.  I  imothv  L  rhanski    lOSS  Pennsvir 

Rev.  .Xmhoiiv  J.  \'ader    lOSS  lac. 

.Mt-s.  Patricia  F.  \  an  Dyke    1005   Nevfe 

.Ms.  Catherine  I  \  an  S.int    1005   South  C;|liha 

Rev   Rohert  IF  \  .indcnherg    1001  Wisilisin 

Dr  IMuard  F.  MastoFi    lO'M  .M 

,Mrs.  W  .  I  .  \  aughan  lOSS  

JohnJ.  ami  (daire  I    \entosa    1005  Nev  - 

.Mr.  .Michael  W  \'er/att  ■  lOSS  (7il  ri 

.Mr  and  .Mis  John  Y'lllanella    lOSS  Nev  ' 

Mr  J.  Malcolm  X'lsh.il   2000  Cal  n, 

.Mr.  Rohert  li.  \'ogleuede    1006  .South  H»ta 

.Mr.  (.eorge  R.  X'ogrin    I0S8  ln"i- 

Rev.  Otto  J.  \'ogi    lOOS  Ncv  ! 

,Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rohert  A.  \'oF    1006  ex.o 

,Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  .\L  X'oripaieff  ■  F'Ol  exas 

.Ms.  Catherine  F.  \  ukovich  ■  1080  Nevf'o:! 
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s.Mar\  A.  Walker  -  1485  Mcirula 

.Charles  V.  Wall  •  2001  (;e<)rijia 

.JohnT.  Walsh  ■  1<W7  .Vlassachiisetts 

.JamesJ.  Walsh  ■  I'm  Ne«  jcrsL\ 

s.  Margfucrite  S.  Walsh  ■  JdOO  l*eiins\  K  aiua 

.Joseph  T.  Walsh  ■  20(11  Delaware 

/.Francis  E.Walsh -2001  .Ja|)an 

.and  Mrs.  Richard  Walters  ■  IW;  lexis 

(Tf.John  C.  Ward  ■  1988  Miniiesdtn 

jnymous  •  \  W9  C^oloradn 

William  A.  Watson  ■  1W5  Illinois 

RichardJ.  Weher.  1W8  Ohio 

Charles  P.  Weber  ■  1991   New  1  lanipshire 

■.Joseph  ().  Weber  •  1997  Penns\lvania 


Mr  (.er.ilil  1  1,  W  eher    2001  Illinois 

Airs.  Ninette  1'.  Webster  -  1988   ,Vlississi|)pi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  VVeigand  -  199s-  Indiana 

John  I  I,  W  ems    1996  Illinois 

Rev.  Robert  I  -  Weiss.  S.J.  -  1987   Missouri 

.Mr.Johii  C.  Weldon  -  1989  W  ashington 

Dr.  and  -Mrs,  Joseph  1 1.  Werner  Jr.  •  1982  Pa. 

Di  jaines  W  .  W  est    199.?   California 

Rex .  Charles  1  i.  W  ester  -  2000  \A'iseonsin 

Mr.  (;eorge  K.  Whalen  1988  Neu  York- 
Ms.  Mariellen  Whelan  -  1989  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Whitsitt  -  1988   Texas 

.Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Wilbur  ■  1987  California 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Wilde  -  1 990.. ..North  Carolina 


.Mr.  .111(1  .Mrs  Rol)ert  I  ,  W  ilii.inis    I  9S9  Morula 

Mr.  James  W  oleoit    1998  Neu  York 

Rev.  Peter  J,  Woll    1904  ( )h,o 

Mr.  .md  Mrs,  loin  Wo\thiek  -  I  9^,  l,|.iho 

.Mr,  .\llredj,  W  ulfl    1996  Illinois 

Sr.  Rita  M,  f  easted,  Ph.D.  -  1987   Pennsylvania 

.Ms,  Call  A.  Yorkouit/   2001  Neu  York 

Dr.  Raymond  f  ,  /ainbito    1994  Neu  York 

Rev.  .Mr.  and  Mrs.Joel  ,M.  Ziff  ■  199?  Pennsvlvania 

Ms.  Marie  L.  Ziinniermann   2001   (California 

Mrs.  C;olette  C.  Zito  -  199.";  New  York 

iMs.  Ann  Marie  Zuzich  -  1985   Michigan 


hristmas  Campaign 


000  or  more 

inyand  (Carl  I  lattler  -  1989. ..District  of  Columbia 

ica,  Inc.  ■  2001   District  of  (Columbia 

vleinon,' of  Rev.  J.  LaFarge  •  198f)  Montana 

and  Mrs.  William  (i.  Burns  ■  1999  Florida 

Thomas  E.  Byrne  Jr.    199.S  Connecticut 

Robert  L.  Cahill  Jr.  •  1974  New  York 

geD.  Cahoon  -  1990  .Man  kind 

Kieran  DuffV'  ■  1998  New  York 

Robert  (?irou.\  ■  1990  New  Jersey 

and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Hanigan  ■  1987  Te.vas 

and  Cathy  Harrison  ■  2001   Kansas 

Richard  L.  Hodges  ■  1988  Colorado 

inymous  •  198.?  Massachusetts 

Andrew  M.Janssen  -  1969  Wisconsin 

Charles  E.  Long  -  2001  Florida 

lie  and  FVancis  Murphy  -  199.?  New  Jerse\ 

Thomas  S.  Murphy  -  1995  New  \'ork 

mis  L.  and  Leslie  W.  Pureed  -  1996  Neu  \nvk 

Robert  F.  Reusche  -  1995   Illinois 

•sicphenj.  Sweeny  -  2000  New  York 

-.Matilda  B.  Wilbur    1987  California 

10  or  more 

and  .Mrs.  Joseph  F.  .\bel\  Jr.  -  1992  Georgia 

\nthonyJ.  Coluccijr.  ■  199.?  New  York 

<  harles  A.  D'Aiiibrosio  •  2000   Washington 

.InhnJ.  Devaney  ■  1982  Florida 

Stephen  J.  Fearon  ■  1989  New  ^ork 

nid  .Mrs.  Thomas  (...  Finnertv  -  1988  ...New  York 
W  illiam  H.  Foushee  -  2001  Mississippi 

I  rrry  Lynn  Gilmore  -  2001   Cjlifornia 

Mid  Mrs.  William  R.  Holmes  -  199|  N.C, 

ind  .Mrs.  Thomas  S.Johnson  -  1994  ....New  ^ork 
mil  .Mrs.  Francis  B.  Kapper  -  2000   \'irgima 

K  Wayne  Kraft  ■  198?  Pennsylvania 

1  lines  C.  McGroddy  -  2000  New  York 

mil  .\ngela  Metzger  -  1991  iNcu  Jerse\ 

I  lines  L.  O'Sullivan  -  1995   (Connecticut 

111  Mrs.  Charles  Oliver  -  1994  .Missouri 

'  Mrs,  1  larry  O.  Schuengber   2001  Ne\ ad.i 

i.ild  C.  Simon  -  2001   Michigan 

Msgr.  RonaldJ.  Suett    1995   (California 

mil  .Mrs.  Ste\en  A.  Zabickijr.  -  1 977  ....Mai  )  kind 

0  or  more 

1  unes  .\kata  -  1981  ll.nvan 

■  I'hyllis  P.  .|\yer  -  1992  Arizona 

\  incent  H.  Becknian  -  1982   Ohio 

ind  Mrs.  Euuene  F.  Bleck  -  1969  (California 


.Mr.  anil  .Mrs.  Phihp  lionanno    2000  .Massachusetts 

Msgr.  James  A.  (Carr    1906  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Conway  ■  1989  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentine  (i.  Desa  -  1999  D.(C. 

.Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Cirace  -  1994  New  \  ork 

Mr.  Alberto  Harth  -  1999  Florida 

Mr.  Matthew  R.  Katrein  -  1987   New  York 

.Mr.  Donald  R.  Keough  -  1991  Georgia 

.Ms.  Isabelle  (C.  Loughlin    1981  New  York 

Mrs.  Jean      .Vlaher    1997  New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  R.  McManus  -  1981  Mass. 

Mr.  John  Morrison  -  2001   New  \'ork 

.Mr.  Edward  I.  O'Brien    198.?  New  York 

R.F.  OXConnell  and  K..M.  Yost  -  2001  New  ^  ork 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.Jack  W  Ro/.wadowski    1974  Pa, 

Most  Rev.  Mark  F.  Schmidt  -  1999  .Michigan 

.Mr.  FrancisJ.  Sullivan  -  1995   \'irginia 

.Mr.  Maurice  P.  Manderpot  -  2001   .Massachusetts 

.Mr.  Philip  F.  Warwick  ■  1969  Illinois 

$200  or  more 

Rev,  WilliaiiiJ,  Bausth    19S9  Newjerse\ 

.Mr.  Jaromir J.  Becan  -  2001  1  e\as 

Ms.  Mariel  Birnbauiner  -  1997   (California 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fmmett  J.  Burke  -  1992  Washington 

Dr.  Horatio  \'.  (Cabasares   2000  (ieoi  gia 

.Mr.  .Arthur  B.  Calcagnini  -  1998  Florida 

Mrs.  Mary  Teresa  CChubb  ■  1997   Neu  ^  ork 

Re\,  IdlwardJ,  (Ciubj  -  1994  New  Jerse) 

.Msgr.  I-.  Allan  (Conian    1998  Penns\hania 

.Mr.  James  J.  (Considme   2001  California 

Rev.  .Michael  Culligan    1987   (California 

.Ms.  Fha  R.  (Cuomo    1999  New  York 

Bishop  l  liomas  (Curr\  -  1989  (Calitornia 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  DeNatale  -  199|   M.iss, 

In  Honor  of  .Andrew  N.  Downing,  SJ.    I  99S  P.i, 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  John  M.  lOriscoll  Jr.    1992  ...,Neu  |erse\ 

Rev.  John  P,  Fallon    1905  (California 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  JohnJ,  l-al/on    199?   Neu  Jerse\ 

Mr.  \\  ilhamj.  Fortune    2001   (Colorado 

Rev.  FrancisJ.  (,aney,  .MM    2001  (California 

Mr.  George  (i.  Goodrich    2000  Ohio 

.Mr  john  F,  Gninilhofer    21100  Minnesota 

,\lrs.  .M.ii  le-Jeanne  (  luert/inan  -  199?  Neu  York 

.Mrs.  f  li/abethj.  llagman  -  1999  (California 

.Mrs.  Rebeeca  llalleron    20111   New  ^  ork 

-Msgr.  John  Ibirrington    1995  .Massachusetts 

.Mr,  I  bom.isj  1  la\es    2001  New  ^ork 

Ms.  Florence  K.  I  lennesse\  -  1996  Illinois 

Mr.  John  \'.  Heutsche    1998  Ohm 

.Mrs.  ,\il.i  1  1.  Kalbian    1990  \'iri;inia 


Rev.  1!,  D.  Killeen  -  1  9S8  (Connecticut 

Dr.  Mariano  F.  La  \'ia  -  2000  South  (Carolina 

Miss  Doris  M,  Laflan  -  1992  New  York 

.Mr.  John  P.  Lawler  ■  1981   New  York 

Rev.  Robert  B.  Lawton,  SJ.  -  1989  (California 

Missjane  M.  MacDermott  -  1985  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  John  C.  .Marous  -  1987  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  David  .M.  McDonald  -  1988   Connecticut 

.Ms.  .\nn  E.  .VlcKenna    199.?   Ww  York 

.Mr.  John  E.  Metz.ler  2000  X'lrginia 

Ms.  Susan  F.  .Moley  2001   California 

Ms.  .Mary  A.  .Vloore  -  2000  California 

Mrs.  Jeanne  .\nne  .Mucci  -  2001  New  Jersev 

.Mr,  .Mike  C.  Nock  -  2000  Ohio 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  John  F.  ( )'Brien  -  1987   CJeorgia 

Jim  .mil  Joan  ( )'Hayer    1989  Connecticut 

Prof  1  .  O'.Meara  -  2001  Indiana 

.Mr.  Robert  P.  Ochocki  -  199.?  California 

Mrs.  Ramona  E.  Oliver  -  1988  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Martin  J.  (  )sborne  -  1994  New  York 

.Mrs.  W.  D.  Pmkard  -  1988   .Maryland 

.\nonynious    1999   .Massachusetts 

Dr.  Mary  A,  Rudloff  -  2001   .Missouri 

Ms.  .VIar\'margaret  Saner    1991  Wiseonsm 

Re\,  PaulJ,  Savage  -  1988  Pennsylvania 

.Mrs.  \lar\  B.  .Selzer  -  198.?  Ohio 

.Mr.  John  P.  Sheehan  -  1999  New  Jersey 

Rev,  Edward  F.  Stemkirchner  -  2000   .New  York 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Sueper    1988  Missouri 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Sullivan    1981  Illinois 

Phihp  R.  Sullivan,  ,M.D.   2001   .Massachusetts 

Flame  S,  Sutton    1997   .Arkansas 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Todd  ■  1987   (ieorgia 

,Mr.  and  Airs,  Enru]ue  Torres  -  1994  l-'lorida 

Most  Rex.  Donald  W  ,  rrautm.in    1 99S  Pa. 

.Mr.  Willi  .nil  I.  d  uckerjr.    198.?  Missouri 

Air.  PatrickJ.  Waidejr,    |990  Neu  York 

Re\,  Robert  M,  Wendelken  -  1988   Ohio 

Rev,  Paiilj  Whitne\     1997  New  'l  ork 

Als,  C\nthia  W.  ^  oshitomi   2001   (California 

Air,  Paul  11.  Young    1977  Neu  York 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Zuber  -  1982  .Michigan 

Sl.SO  or  more 

Rev.  Phihp  1  .  ,\llen    1996   New  Ynrk 

Alrjohii  C,  ,\ltinillei    1999  A'lrgima 

Ah  ,  Stephen  L,  Anderson,  ALIO.  -  2001  Indiana 

Als.  R.  D.  Arenth    1997   X'irgmia 

Rev.  Daniel  K.  Arnold    1987   PennsvKama 

.Vlr.  Burton  W.  Arnold  -  2000  l  e.sas 

Re\,  1  imoth\  F,  Babcock  -  1984  Alichinan 


ich  1«,  2002  America 


A'lv  (iLLildinc  I'i.iIiKmii    \'l>i:  New  \nik 

All  Ri.ssull  :iH)|   Ncu  \  i,rl 

Al.in.m  A  UllI    JdOd  An/on.i 

Mi\  D.inKlJ   l\nns\  U .ini.i 

All  Ikiin  I' .  r'S5  Alicliig.in 

KiA .  AIIktiJ.  lici  iKi    IWT  New  Jersey 

Als.  N.>i,ih  Al.  l!ischiiir    l''''S  Neu  York 

Alls.  JiMii  Al.  liiicm    l'''M  A'irgini.i 

All.  (  .er.il.l  :(in|  Misscuiri 

AK.  Jci  Ann  licmcpl    l''S  5  Cilitorni.i 

All   liein.ir.l  1  .  lircnn.in    1'"I4  FloruLi 

All  J, lilies  I',  liiennan    I'l'l^  l'enns\  K ,inin 

Re\.  L.iuieiKe  k,  lireslin    \'l'>>  Ohiii 

All  .  J.inies  W    K.  Brnun    l'''H  Nelir.isk.i 

Louis  \'.  liiiekle\ ,  Al  l).    ['I'>7  C:i)nnei.lKul 

Al.n-tinJ.  Biik.iuski,  Al  D    I'''':  Oliio 

.Mr.  anil  .Mrs.  ClurlcsJ.  Hiisearino   l<WS..NVw  Jersey 

Ke\  .  Alsgr.  .Vnyeid  Al.  C:ali_muri    l''S.s   New  York 

Air.  John  j.  Cill.ilian  ■  I'W)  Ohio 

.Mr.  ( ireuor\  1 ..  ( ^.iscione    1*^S'>  Minnesoi.i 

jolin  Al  C.isew  M.I).  ■  I'WS  ( ;.ilitorni.i 

Mr.  anil  Mrs.  (  leoiiie  Cispar    l''V|   Connectieut 

Als.  Man  K.  Chislioliii   JOdI  l  esas 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Clarke    l''Ss  New  York 

.Mr.  Paul  Clarkson    l<)'»5  New  Jersey 

W  ilhaiii  L.  Caifteyjr.,  Al  l),  ■  ]<m  W  iseonsin 

Air.  and  Airs,  John  I-.  (ailein.ui    P'SX  ..Alassaehusetts 

Air.  William  S,  Connolh    l')')!  Florula 

Air.  Leo  F.  (lonmir    1''''7  Florula 

Air.  Aliehael  (lorrij^.m    2001  .South  ('arolina 

\  Paul  Ca.neih    JOOl   .Massaehusetts 

J. lines  I  I  (aeiiun.  \l.l),    I''S7  (lahlornia 

Pat  S,  ( '.ri  mm    JOOl   Illinois 

Als,  Jo.mne  ]■ .  (amneen  ■  1V<),S   New  ^'ork 

Airs,  Salh  l)aee\    JOOl    New  ^  ork 

Alr  John  P,  Day  l''''7  New  Hampshire 

Air,  .Stejihen  C.  Deiommaso   20(10  An/ona 

Mr  W  illiam  S  Dinner    1"")?  N,w  York 

Mrs  \lar\  \1  Dohern     P'Vl   Florida 

Air,  and  Mis  D.nid  I    Donovan    1''''2  Keinuek) 

Air.  Aliehael  J  Donoi.in    l''''Ci  New  ork 

Rev,  PelerC,  DookA    l''''.S  New  York 

Re\,  Roherl  J,  D.iwns    IV'K  New  York 

Capi  J  VI  DiadiK    I''''''  Florida 

Re\   Rolieri  I-  Drinaii.  SJ.    l')74  D.C. 

Mrs,  Pairui,!  M,  I  hrci    2001   Arizona 

Mr  \llieri  \,  k  isele   200]   X'lrpnia 

l-.lwaid  \  I  Ills,  M  l)     I'l'M  Florida 

Air  L.iwieiueJ  I  ndiess    IV'IS  Indiana 

Ml  Joseph  M  l  iio   Xermoin 

All  ,  James  I    I  wine    l''''7   (  .eorgia 

Maureen  \,  l*a\.()P     200!  Miehiu.in 

Mr  .ind  Mis  \\  ilhaiii  S  I  .  iler    I'l'H)  New  Jerse\ 

M.isi  Rev  I  hom.is  I  M,in,i!:an    |00|   1  ^-vas 

Ml  .iiid  Mis  \\  ilhaiii  P  I'onI    I'JS*  New  Jersey 

Ritt  1  oiii mi  l    200 1   (  i.ililorni.i 

Air,  .ind  Alls  I  dward  \  I  ov    200(1  Ohio 

Rev  (  ,li.ules  (  ,.iH.in,  SJ     I'l'l^   ( '..ill lornia 

l)i   kieileru  I.  (  ..iniion    2001  New  .>rk 

Mr  Jose|)h  !■   (.e.ighan    P'SS  New  M.rk 

Alosi  Rev,  Peterl    (,eiet\     ]<)>><  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Aliehael  F.  (.ifjlio    jV'H  Florida 

Als,  Aladeleme  ( .lyuere    |WS  Maine 

Air,  Roller!  F  (.o.idlellow    ]'>')')  New  .Vlevieo 

Mr,  Palriek  |,  (kiiiu.iii    I<'')()  C.ilitornia 

Ms.  Vlaria  (,ra/i.ino    2001   New  \ink 

Air,  and  A1rs.  Aluhael  1).  (hoshek  I'm  .  ..Colorado 
Air.  anil  Airs.  (  diaries  A  (  .uerin  ■  lOK.S   D.C. 


Rev.  A1st;r.  J.imes  I).  I  l.ihiger    l<)SS  Minnesota 

Air.  Fdwaid  W  .  Il.inan    10<;6  Washinulon 

Rev.  Roheit  l  I  I.immond  -  l'''^7  Indi.tn.i 

Air.  Ronald  I  .  I  lansen    l''02  Caldornia 

Airs.  Dolls/.  Il.irrmyton    P'Ss  Conneetieiit 

Air.  anil  Airs.  Roherl  S.  I  laih.iwav    P'S.!  I'a. 

Air.  John  ]■  I  lavw.nd    l'W7   Ohio 

Air  ami  Airs  John  P  I  knueshaeh    DS"  Nil. 

Rev  Alsgr  Joseph  P  llei  ron    1<WS  New  Jersey 

Rev.  J.  J.  Iliggins.  SJ     I'lU'l  (ainneetieut 

Air.  1  hom.is  P.  R  I  Imehey    2001   Alassaehiisetts 

Air.  Ilarrv  IF  I  linkle    P'Ki   New  York 

Dr.  I  larrv  W  .  I  loegeineier   2001  \\  1st  t  ins  in 

Air.  John  I  lollohan    ]'l')(>  Morula 

IJr.  I'vliiiuiul  I  lolines    2001   New  \  ork 

All.  N.  A,  llonk.imp    loss  Cahrorm.i 

Als  Alan  V.  I  loppe    1006  X  ermont 

Rev  , Arthur  I  1  I  loppe    P'Of,  Alinnesota 

Alost  Rev   W  illriiii  \  1  lughes.  D,D,    \W\   Kv 

Pauline  Al,  Fu kson.  \1, 1)     los.i..  W  isconsin 

Mr   \iuhoiiv  A.  lohiison    P'O"  'i  ork 

Airs   \nn  lohnsKMi    2000  Kentuekv 

Air.  Phil  Johnston    2001   California 

Rev. James  \  kasiner    I  OSS  Oklahom.i 

Als.  Nanev  IJ.  keek    P'OS  New  \  ork 

Fianeis  \.  keelev.  Al  l).    lO'H  Xcw  Jersev 

Air.  John  P.  kennedv    2000   New  Jersev 

Air.  J.iiiies  S.  Kernan  Jr.    |0S<  New  N  ork 

Rev  ,  I'.ugene  Al  killiride    P'OS  Conneetieut 

Rev.  Stanley  B,  kkuuk    I004  \ri/ona 

Als  Ann  M,  Kloeke    P'O"  Illinois 

I'r  Miehael  koneik.  C.,SS,R,    P'OS   Florida 

Rev   Matlhevv  I  korn.uki    P'Ss   Pennsvlvania 

All   1' dw  .ird  \    kov  .d    P'Os  Pennsvlvania 

Rev   Ralph  F  kovvalski    P'OV  Miehigan 

Air,  and  Airs,  Uonal.l  \1,  kiain/    lOSO  Ie\as 

Dr  Dav  id  ( ,,  I  a  Pointe    2000   New  \  ork 

Ms,  Juh  i  \  Fane    P'S"'  Illinois 

Mr  I  raiKisC,  I  .i\  igne    P'SS  New  \  ork 

Col,  James  k  ,  Fawrenee.  L  ,S,  \,F..  ret,    P"")\  uginia 

Air,  and  Mrs.J.imes  F  Fmeh.in    P'06  (!alitorni.i 

Rev   l.inies  N,  I  oughr.m.  Sj     P'SS   New  Jersev 

Air  ,ind  Mrs  I  rederiekJ,  Fnwerjr,  ■  P'SO   c:ali| 

Dr  Paul  Fiieas    1  "02   Muhigan 

Dr  R.il.ert  F   Al.iek    P'SS  Miehigan 

Dr  ,ind  Mrs.  Ceorgej,  Alagovern    P'Ss  Pa. 

Air  .mil  Mrs.  I  homas  W  ,  Alahan    P'OS  N.C. 

Alsgr.  Anthonv  (  ',  Al.irra    P'SS  Pennsvlvania 

Rev.  Alsgr.  kieian  Alaitin    1006  W-u  >,,rk 

Als.  P.itrma  Al  Al.iitin   2001  Muhig.in 

Air.  Rieh.ird  I  ,  Ak  Xd.uiis    P'S'  Peiinsv  Iv  .mi.i 

Air,  BrianJ  Ak(  arihv    2001   (  :.ililorni.i 

J,  k,  AkC.iilhv    2001   Illinois 

In  Meiiuirv  ol  Rose  Fllen  Me(  aillough    I  oos  \J 

Mr  .111,1  Mis    I  homas  All  l)i  rmoii    P'S"  Mass 

Rev  .  lohn  P.  Ml  I  )onoiiL;h    l''S2  Yernioni 

Alsgr  JoliiiJ   Mil  iiiMiuv     P'SS  Smith  Dakoi.i 

Rev  Jude  P  \k(  .eoiigh    P'SS   Rhode  Island 

Col,  John  J,  Ak<  ,11111,  is  A,,  ret     P'OS  I)  ( '.. 

Air,  llu.iii.isW    MiCohev    P'06  N,  irth  Car,  ilina 

Alsgr,  Siipluii  D  Ak(,i.ugh    P'OS  Pennsv  Iv  .1111.1 

Als  Irene  1  ,  AkCowaii    P'04  New  X  ork 

Rev   R,  W    AleCimaii.SJ     P'OO  \evv  Ale\uo 

Air,  MariiiiJ   MiNainara    1001  Marvlaiul 

Air  I  l,iiol,l  (  ),  AkNeil    P'O"  Calilornri 

Airs.  Kenneth  L  ,  Alegiiire    P'Os   Kentuekv 

Als,  I- Hen  Al,  Alelui    P'OO  Distriet  ol Columl.ia 

Airs,  Jane  II.  .Mere  haul    P'O.S  Maine 


Air  W  ilham  I  .  Merrill  ■  2001  .\n; 

Air.  James  k  .  Aliller  ■  2001  .^ri; 

Dr.  Fnru|ue  1 1.  Aliyaresjr.  •  l')K8  New  ' 

Air.  John  I  .  Aloroney  ■  10S2  .New  ^ 

Air.  J.uiiie  .Mosijuera  ■  l')0<  Puerto  i 

Air  W  illiam  W.  AUilvey    1005  Conncc 

Rev,  W  ilham  AUiiishower    1087  jnd 

Mr  (.eoige  W   Ahirphy    |0V|  PennsyU 

Als,  I- Hen  Ahirtav    2001  .New' 

Air.  and  Airs.  !  homas  J  Alurrin  ■  lOKO  .I'ennsyK 

Dr,  SalvatoreJ.  Naloli  ■  100"  Distriet  of  Oilui 

Aliss  Alan.  k.  Nenni)    1069  Distnet  of  CaiIui 

Air,  Dave  Nona    P'S.s  Alieh 

Airs,  I  raneisJ,  O'Brien    |0S2  Newjt 

Als,  Joan  O'Brien    2001   Illi 

Rev,  Rayin,,nd  F,  O'Connor.  C.AI.F.  ■  1099 .Aliss 

Air,  1  luimas  P.  O'l  lara   2001  New' 

Rev,  \  iiieeiit  O'Reilly    1900  Califc 

Mr  John  M  ( )'Sulliv  an   2001  Nonh  Can 

Air  Chailes  I  ,  Ostrofe    P'Os  Califc 

Air,  and  Mrs,  kenneth  Al,  P.ulg'ett  •  2001  ...New' 

i  r.  Muhael  I  ,  Pala/.'o    1099  New' 

Dr,  Bkmea  Al,  Perez  ■  1995   .Miss 

Air  Joseph  Pettii    1992   \"irj 

Mrs  (.en.  vieve  li.  Ptaff    199S  Connec 

Mr  W  iHianiJ.  Phelan   2001  Connec 

Air.  and  Airs,  Franeis  .\,  Piderit  ■  1999  New"' 

Mr  RoherlJ,  Pizzutiello Jr,    2001   .New' 

Air,  and  Airs,  PiereeJ.  Power    |9-9  New' 

Bishop  I  raneis  .\,  (Juinn    |9V6  \n; 

Rev    I  hom.is  P,  (Juinn  ■  P'OO  (^onneci 

Mr-  Miehael  F.  (Juinnjr,    2000  1'ennsylv 

Mrs.  Nanev  (,.  (Juinn    2001  .Man' 

Mr.  John  I,  \  Jeanne  M,  Reilly   2001  Califc 

Air  I  l.irry  A.  Risseito    P'OS  Distnet  of  Colui 

Als  Man  I  lla  R,iherison    P'94  Kenr 

Dr  L  r,is  Roessmann    P'06  ( 

Mrs   Anniiiarie  Ivigers    2000  .Mar\- 

Dr  john  \,  R,,lir    P'SS  \'ir£ 

Mr  Ranu.ii  A,  R,,sado-\'ila.  Fsi).  ■  P'O.?  ..Puerto  I 

!■  I Mviards  Rushioii.  M  l)    20110  Flo 

Air  IMwin  J,  Sehaler    I"""  \"\n 

Rev   Fdwar.l  I    Seheiierman    1990  Alich 

Mr,  an, I  Mrs.  karl  F  Sehmidt    |991  Wisco 

Dr.  1  ugene.l  Sihmitt    P'Ss   ( 

Mrs  Barhaia  S.  Siuhert    2000  C 

Mr,  ,ind  Airs.  P.iul  Sihweit/er    P'S"  .New  1 

Mr,  W  aid  \  Sh.mahan    |9"l   Mon 

Rev  Bern. 11,1  S  Sippel    P'S"  U'isco 

Mr    I  homas  R  Skulina    2000  C 

Rev  Riih.ii.lS  Sniezvk    P'S"  Massachu; 

Mrs,  Pamela  M  Snvder    1092  .Vrii 

\nonv  minis    P'S"  A'ira 

Rev   Raviiioiul  I  illroek    P'O"  Ilh 

Rev  J.iseph  W    I  ,,wle.  AFAl,    1990  Massachu^ 

Mr  R,,heil  1)    1  iierk    P'SS  Illi 

Dr  W  illi.im  L  Iwelhng   2000  New  .Me 

\l,)si  Rev   Kennelh  1  ,  I  ntener    P'O"  \licbi 

Mrs  Painiia  1.  \  an  Dv  ke    1""-   N'ew'^ 

Rev,  RuhaidJ  W  aid    P'SO  W'ashinE 

Rev  Joseph  O  Welur    l""7  1'ennsylv: 

Alrs,  1  .lur.i  I )  W  iHi.imsi ,n   :(K)l  New^ 

\lis,  licn|.iniin  B  W  illsjr    2001  .Mar\i 

Ms  Catherine  O'l  lagan  W  olle    P'O"  New  \ 

Airs,  Caiheriiie  Spohn  W  olff   P'S?  Califo 

Sr,  Rua  M.  Xeasied,  Ph. I),    I9S"  PennsyU': 

Airs,  Colette  C.  /ito    P'Os   NewY 
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th  in  focus 


ercy^s  Grace  at 
ork  in  the 
ihlic  Schools 


\MY  GIBSON 


FTER  A  24-YEAR  teachin 
i  career  in  Catholic  education, 
a  20  of  those  years  with  the  Sis- 
%  ters  of  Mercy  at  Mercy  High 
lol  in  Baltimore,  I  took  a  big  risk 
leapt  to  the  public  schools.  I  had 
fs  wanted  to  round  out  my  career 
a  stint  in  public  education.  My 
;  back  to  my  family  home  in  south- 
/lary'land  returned  me  to  the  cradle 
le  Catholic  faith  in  the  United 
is,  but  only  one  Catholic  high 
")1  remained  in  the  whole  tricount)' 
n,  .It  some  distance  from  my  home, 
in  IK'  seemed  right  to  take  that  leap, 
c.ip  I  did. 

j  he  transition  was  difficult.  I 
5ted  the  first  job  I  was  offered, 
:  ing  si.xth  grade  language  arts  in  a 
i|  ing,  1 ,300-student  suburban  mid- 
chool,  which  put  me  on  the  job 
most  of  the  orientation  sessions 
;achers  were  finished  and  only  two 
before  classes  began.  My  student 
was  190,  and  four  of  my  six  classes 
vd\  over  30  students.  I  entertained 
tercy  friends  with  stories  about  lit- 
ids  hanging  upside  down  under 
hij  desks  and  bigger  kids  with  stubble 
ifi  ng  me  $20  bills  to  let  them  use  the 
laj  ■oom  pass  just  one  more  time.  I 
■nj  1  each  day  of  the  first  uvo  months 

iM,  iBSON  was  a  teacher  and  administra- 
ori  Catholic  schools  for  many  years 
'S'  •  moving  to  public  school  teaching. 


vowing  to  quit  and  never  go  back. 
Often  I  cried.  Each  morning  before 
school,  I  read  the  Psalms.  I  felt  like  an 
outcast  in  the  land  of  Babylon. 

Four  years  later,  I  am  now  in  anoth- 
er county  at  a  1 ,700-student  high 
school  in  a  rural  community'  very  differ- 
ent from  the  setting  of  my  previous  jol). 
Much  has  been  written  about  essential 
differences  beuveen  Catholic  and  public 
education,  but  I  was  unprepared  for  the 
depth  of  management  problems  I  would 
face  in  both  institutions.  I  had  always 
thought  that  a  good  teacher  could  han- 
dle anything,  and  eventually  I  found  my 
footing;  but  I  had  a  new  respect  for  my 
public  school  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  prided  themselves  on  their  hne- 
tuned  coping  skills. 

The  daily  challenges  facing  a  teach- 
er in  a  public  school  make  the  job  one 
of  the  most  stressful  in  modern  Ajneri- 
ca.  Teachers  must  be  resourceful,  flexi- 
ble multitaskers,  able  to  finesse  the  gap 
l)etween  educational  theory  and  the 
realitv  of  their  crowded  classrooms. 
.-Vmong  public  school  teachers,  there  is 
a  sense  of  being  battle-scarred  and  bat- 
tle-hardened. Facult)'  lounges  are  filled 
with  teeth-gritting  warriors,  fully  aware 
of  the  ironies  imbedded  in  the  grand 
expectations  of  their  employers. 


A  vice  principal,  not  himselt  a 
C^atholic,  once  told  me  privately  that 
Catholic  school  teachers  came  to  a  new 
assignment  in  the  pul)lic  schools  with  a 
different  attitude,  one  that  they  soon 
lost  in  the  inevitable  process  of  tough- 
ening up.  It  was  an  unfortunate  change, 
he  said.  What  is  this  attitude  that 
Cath(jlic  school  teachers  have  that 
makes  them  different?  It  conies  from 
the  way  the  teacher  looks  at  a  child. 
Students,  even  the  impossible  ones,  are 
seen  by  most  Catholic  school  teachers 
as  children  of  God.  They  acknowledge 
Ciod  as  present  in  the  classroom,  no 
matter  what  subject  is  taught,  and  rec- 
ognize an  ethic  of  care  that  addresses 
the  whole  person. 

The  other  benefit  at  work  in 
Catholic  schools  is  sponsorship.  Parish 
schools  have  the  advantage  of  a  commu- 
nit)'  within  a  communit)',  a  faith  com- 
munity that  acts  as  an  extended  family. 
Institutional  sponsorship  also  pulls  an 
educational  community  t(igether  with 
shared  goals  and  traditions,  making  the 
task  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  fun- 
damentally easier.  And  while  Catholic 
schools  are  committed  to  working  with 
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children,  even  the  most  difficult,  it  is 
true  that  those  students  who  do  not 
ultimatel)'  fulfill  their  roles  within  the 
partnership  operate  under  the  threat  ui 
being  denied  a  place  within  the  school 
family. 

This  last  option  is  seldom  a\ailahle 
to  increasingly  outraged  public  sector 
administrators.  T  he  true  glory  ot  the 
|)ui)lic  school  system — and  it  is  one  that 
we  often  forget  in  our  zeal  to  point  fm- 
gers  at  the  cracks  in  its  o\erflowing 
dam — is  its  mission  to  provide  educa- 
tion as  a  basic,  human  right.  Our  public 
schools  refuse  no  one,  allow  federally 
mandatetl  chance  after  chance  and  wel- 
come ever\-  child  with  proof  of  district 
residenc\',  no  matter  how  little  room 
there  ma\  be  at  the  inn.  The  signifi- 
cance of  that  mandate  is  lost  on  those 
who  do  not  face  it  in  the  flesh  every 
da\ .  It  also  needs  to  be  said  that,  prob- 
lems aside,  the  majority  of  public  school 
students  are  responsible  citizens  within 
a  huge  national  soup  that  features  every 
Itossible  human  \ariation.  For  each 
stor\'  of  lowdown  licha\ior,  there  is  its 
contrasting  tale  of  goodness.  Children 
do  learn  tolerance  in  such  a  setting, 
e\en  under  difficult  conditions. 

Institutional  Grace 

I'he  Sisters  of  AIerc\'  were  founded  b\' 
C^atherine  McAuley  to  honor  Ciod 
through  ser\ice  to  the  sick  ami  the 
ignorant.  Catherine's  intelligence,  her 
political  antl  business  sa\w,  her  wit  ami 
hei'  sense  of  hosi^italitx'  combined  to 
reach  a  broad  audience.  Her  letters 
re\  eal  a  deep  sense  of  com[iassion  and  a 
special  lo\e  for  the  jioor  anel  women. 

At  .\Ierc\'  High  School  in  Baltimore 
there  were  no  Noices  raisetl  except  in 
excitement  aiul  delight.  The  ine\itable 
problems  that  ile\eloped  with  students 
were  handled  with  tliscretion  and  con- 
cern. Respect  for  each  jierson  within 
the  communitN'  ol  persons  was  olnious, 
e\  en  to  outsiders. 

As  I  settle  in  as  a  public  school 
teacher,  I  feel  more  influenceel  b\' 
.Mercy  and  less  and  less  a  part  of  the 
public  school  culture  that  surrounds 
me.  The  term  "coimterculture"  comes 
to  mind,  because  I  feel  I  am  a  visitor  in 
an  alien  workl.  The  things  I  learned  as  a 
teacher  at  .Mercy  High  School  ha\e 
kept  me  grounded,  preventing  me  from 


looking  at  my  suidents  as  the  enemv  or 
from  conceptualizing  the  job  in  military 
terms. 

The  potential  for  discouragement  is 
powerful  in  public  schools.  The  ever\v 
dayness  (.)f  the  job  anel  the  stultif\  ing 
bureaucracy  can  lead  teachers  to  think 
they  are  not  making  a  difference.  On  a 
personal  level,  teachers  feel  thev  have 
little  influence  on  the  \'oung  people 
the\  confront  and  the  aberrant  beha\- 
iors  that  are  even-day  occurrences.  Bul- 
lying is  epidemic.  Racial,  ethnic,  gender 
and  sexual  slurs  are  so  commonplace 
that  man\'  teachers  ignore  them.  The\ 
might  as  well  say  nothing  and  save 
themselves  the  frustration  and  aggrava- 
tion, because  nothing  goes  in. 

Everytiiing  Goes  In 

Sister  .Marie  I'Olev  ,  who  pioneered  the 
human  de\elopment  model  at  .Merc\- 
High  School  in  Baltimore,  has  a  mantra 
that  actively  works  against  this  sense  of 
powerlessness.  "F.\ervthing  goes  in," 
she  sa\  s.  W  hen  I  complained  to  her 
that  I  had  failed  with  a  student,  she 
would  dismiss  my  frustration  by  insist- 
ing that  this  N'oung  woman  might  not 
ha\e  been  read\-  to  hear  the  words  that 
were  at  rest  in  her  heart,  but  the  words 
w  ere  there,  w  aiting  for  the  right  time  to 
moNe  into  the  light. 

"Fxerything  goes  in"  presupposes  a 
playing  field  far  different  from  the  hier- 
archical piling  of  behaxiors  that  ends 
with  the  referral  to  the  office.  The 
teacher  must  establish  a  vxorld  in  the 
classroom  in  which  respect  for  others  is 
the  ruling  ethic.  Good  teachers  know 
that  \  ()u  ha\e  to  teach  this.  You  ha\e  to 
teach  it  with  e\er\-  class,  e\er\'  year, 
sometimes  o\er  and  o\er  again 
throughout  the  \  ear.  Students  w  ill  chal- 
lenge any  attempt  to  bring  them  under 
control.  They  w  ill  fight  against  a  teach- 
er who  tlemands  courtes\'  in  the  class- 
room, e\en  though  the\  like  it  once  it 
happens.  It  is  one  of  the  parailoxes  of 
education. 

Some  teachers  establish  control 
through  the  use  of  verbal  intimidation. 
\'erbal  intimidation  by  a  teacher  is  as 
bad  as  bullying  beha\  ior  by  students. 
Feachers  w  ho  scream  or  threaten  or 
belittle  in  order  to  take  ccnitrol  of  a 
chaotic  classroom  show  how  little  the\' 
respect  indiv  idual  students. 


Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  pili 
schools  regularly  call  students  "the 
or  "delinquents."  These  terms  fin 
dehumanize  the  voung  people  we  ta 
even  if  the  titles  happen  to  be  i 
\MTen  we  say  "thug,"  it  takes  us  oi 
hook.  W'e  spare  oin-seKes  the  nect 
of  teaching  a  person,  and  we  elici 
sympathy  ot  the  school  communi 
large  in  adv  ance  of  our  failure  w  ith 
child  or  that  class. 

Both  of  the  public  school  svstei 
w  hich  I  have  taught  established  ch,.; 
ter  education  programs  that  place  ■ 
importance  on  key  terms  such  as  "I 
esty,"  "courtesy"  and  "respect."  1 1 
character  programs  would  begin  ■ 
an  anah  sis  of  the  language  of  the  a 
who  stand  in  front  of  classes  eacl 
and  reveal  thought  through  spt 
Most  teachers  are  careful  about 
language  when  addressing  etflj 
minorities,  but  why  not  use  carer 
precision  when  speaking  to  and  ; 
even'one? 

Saving  the  Lost 

Wliat  do  we  owe  the  "thugs"  and 
lies"  of  the  world?  If  evil  is  n 
world,  it  manifests  itself  thmui; 
behaviors  of  individuals  who  i 
around  us  e\'er\'  day.  In  one  of  iUl 
lie  schools  in  which  I  taught,  teai. 
arrived  one  morning  to  find  a  C^ani 
goose  hanged  from  the  bands  i 
.\nother  time,  the  massive  sl,\l 
over  the  three-story  central  ai  - 
v\ere  covered  with  racial  slur 
another  school  sixth  grade  gn  K 
caught  performing  oral  sex  on 
the  bathroom  for  small  change.  O. 
mv  colleagues  reported  thai  iii 
graders  in  the  back  of  her  cl.iss 
were  comparing  notes  about 
parole  officers.  Fast  year,  I  had  m 
time  keeping  a  group  of  b(i\s 
openlv  simulating  sex  with  their  -s 
as  if  a  girl  were  a  piece  of  furnitun 

Wliat  do  we  ow  e  these  stuilei  - 
intimidation  the  only  way  to  i 
them  LUider  temporar\'  control  f 
their  teachers  serve  the  senteii-' 
their  presence  in  the  classroom  > 
season?  Do  we  owe  these  young  \  )\ 
the  kind  of  respect  that  acknowljigt 
them  as  children  of  God?  Do  wi^v 
them  permission  to  engage  in  cielt 
bv  the  verv  act  of  a  teacher's  main 
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)ice  not  to  speak  aifaiiist  an  ohjcc- 
lablc  act,  no  matter  how  small?  Do 
model  bullying  behaviors  ourselves 
he  classrooms  and  halKvaysr 

yer 

lat  do  I  miss  most  about  Mercy  I  ligh 
lool?  It  has  to  he  Sister  Helen 
herty's  luminous  prayer  services.  I 
Iced  forward  to  those  times  of  quiet 
he  school  day  when  the  Mercy  com- 
nit)'  would  come  together  for  shared 
nee  and  prayer.  I  remember  the 
utiful  songs  we  sang  (usually  Irish) 

the  prayers  that  were  carefully 
ded  so  that  no  one  felt  left  out.  A 
ish  friend  taught  with  me  at  Mercv 
a  stretch  of  years,  and  she  loved 
it  prayer  services  too. 
I  have  tried  to  bring  moments  of 
ce  and  reflection  into  my  classroom 
he  public  school  in  acceptable  ways, 
ve  introduced  the  "power  nap,"  five 
iUtes  or  so  when  the  lights  go  off 

all  in  the  classroom  put  heads  on 
{s.  Sometimes  I  plan  a  power  nap; 
letimes  rny  classes  let  me  know  they 
d  one.  I  also  do  short  snippets  of  tai 
exercises,  slow-moving  stretches 
1  deep  breathing,  accompanied  by  a 
;eful  reflection  at  the  end.  Most  stu- 
ts  settle  down  and  seem  more  atten- 
after  a  short  rest  or  a  slow-motion 
cise. 

The  public  schools  are  all  action, 
mostly  competitive  action  at  that. 
:  current  educational  gurus  mandate 
'arm-up"  as  soon  as  staidents  hit  the 
n,  a  three-to-five-minute  focused 
fity  that  takes  its  language  cue  from 
ts.  The  idea  is  to  distract  students 
1  busyness.  Keep  them  moving;  that 
ns  less  time  for  trouble.  Most  pub- 
ligh  schools  have  abandoned  the 
!y  period  in  favor  of  yet  another 
>.  Students  rush  into  and  out  of  the 
ding  each  day,  from  and  to  buses 
1  their  engines  running.  They  are 
n  not  quite  enough  time,  so  that 
will,  once  again,  avoid  the  inclina- 
for  trouble  that  comes  with  any 
ness.  My  power  naps  and  tai  chi 
nents  are  "slow-downs,"  my  own 
'ersive  attempt  to  build  quiet  and 
;ction  into  a  student's  day. 
\nd,  in  truth,  these  few  minutes  at 
start  of  a  class  are  windows  of 
'er  for  me.  They  help  me  get  my 


bearings  as  to  what  1  am  rcalK  about  in 
that  classroom,  it  is  an  important 
dow  nshitt,  a  big  picture  moment.  1  look 
at  the  bowed  heads  of  my  students, 
some  ot  w  hom  scare  me,  and  I  sec  them 
at  rest,  or  I  watch  them  flail  through 
w  hat  is  supposed  to  be  an  intense,  c]uiet 
mo\ement  and  smile  with  them  as  they 
laugh  at  themselves.  If  nothing  else,  the 
tension  and  fatigue  in  the  room  shift.  I 
often  feel  my  students  actually  listen  to 
the  little  reflection  at  the  end  of  the 
session.  I  hc  room  is  quiet.  1  am  quiet. 

Sister  Barbara  W'heeley  makes  sure 
I  get  the  order's  pid)lications  and  the 
province's  yearly  address  booklet.  The 
kindness,  which  is  realK'  hospitality,  of 
these  women  in  welcoming  me  from 
afar  to  the  Mercy  table  fills  me  with 
grace,  and  I  thank  them. 

Cirace  also  comes  to  me  throus^h 
the  hundreds  of  wonderful  students 
who  respond  positively  in  the  public 
school  classroom.  It  comes  through  the 
many  acts  of  compassionate  response 
practiced  quietly  l)y  students  all  over 
the  school  and  by  teachers  who  help 
one  another  through  difficult  times.  It 


comes  from  the  drug-aildictcd  sopho- 
more who,  e\en  though  he  landed  in 
the  alternative  school  for  unspeakable 
acts,  managed  to  greet  me  civilly  in  the 
hallway  on  four  occasions  in  May  and 
passed  his  final  exam  with  a  C  It  comes 
from  another  sophomore  whom  I  dared 
to  prove  to  me  that  he  could  read,  and 
he  did. 

It  comes  from  two  groiqis  of  sixth 
graders  who  wanted  so  badly  to  read 
the  Harry  Potter  book  their  friends 
were  talking  about  that  they  gave  up 
lunch  every  other  day  for  two  months 
so  they  could  listen  to  me  read  it  to 
them,  ever\  other  chapter  at  a  time, 
struggling  through  the  off-day  chapters 
on  their  own  or  with  parents  at  home. 

It  comes  to  me  most  mornings 
these  days,  when  1  wake  up  excited  at 
the  prospect  of  heading  off  to  another 
day  in  the  public  schools. 

It  comes  to  me  each  time  1  meet  a 
former  student  who  reminds  mc  about 
something  1  said  10  years  earlier  that  I 
do  not  even  remember.  "You  were 
right,"  they  say.  We  live  in  a  world  fidl 
ot  hope  and  promise.  0 
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The  God  of  No 
Return 

Economics  as  Religion 

From  Samuelson  to  Chicago  and 
Beyond 

By  Robert  H.  Nelson 

Pciiii  State  Viiii\  I'l  i  w^  )  7.V/)  ,S' '  ^' 
1SH\  II2'JI():(I')U 

F,c()ni)niics  has  dahhlcil  in  thcolotf}'  fiom 
its  beginnings. 

Two  centuries  ago,  Adam  Smith,  the 
hitlier  ot  economics,  got  the  theological 
i)all  rolling  with  his  assertion  that  prices 
were  detenninecl  by  the  'invisible  Hand" 
of  comjietition  in  the  market.  Kiirl  Marx's 
dieory  oF  capital  was  that  it  was  a  religion 
whose  god  was  production. 

Today  die  invisible  hands  continue  to 
hokl  sway,  as  "consumer  confidence"  and 
"the  index  ot  productivity"  are  of  supreme 
imjionance  to  the  high  priests  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

I'".s|)ecially  since  the  World  War  II 
economic  boom,  money,  markets,  "effi- 
ciency" anti  science  have  been  widely 
taught  to  be  the  best  instruments  tor 
reducing  crime,  keeping  fiimilies  together, 
preserving  mental  and  physical  health  and 
maintaining  a  global  peace.  That  these 
tenets  haxe  failed  to  protluce  jirogi^ess  in  all 
areas  except  perhaps  the  third  has  not 
shaken  the  faithful  who  cling  tenaciously 
to  its  tattered  Utopian  visif)n. 

Not  for  nothing  does  the  stock  market 
hold  such  unmatched  influence.  Not  tor 
nothing  is  there  a  collective  holding  ot 
breath  during  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  Boarxl 
meetings.  Not  tor  nothing  do  markets 
dance  when  the  I'ed's  chairman,  Alan 
(ireens|ian,  scolds  stock  traders  for  their 
"irrational  exuberance."  It  the  (iallu|i 
Organization  did  a  poll  asking  people  it 
money  could  buy  ha|ipiness,  what  would 
be  the  result? 

Faith  in  econcjmics  is  one  of  the  mod- 
ern era's  major  movements,  and  it  shows 
no  signs  ot  abating.  Its  theology  of  paradise 
on  earth  has  confused  even  many  clerics, 
and  may  be  the  root  cause  ot  the  loss  of 
vocations.  In  his  groundbreaking  study, 
Robert  Nelson — a  professor  in  the  School 
of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Mary- 


lantl — explores  the  genesis,  the  prophets, 
the  prophecies  and  the  tenets  of  what  he 
sees  as  a  perfervid  secular  theology  and 
religion  of  economics  that  has  come  into 
fiill  blossom  in  latter-day  America.  Its  evi- 
dence is  everywhere,  from  the  op-ed  pages, 
where  tiie  shamans  of  economics  now  hold 
key  places,  to  the  classrooms,  where  educa- 
tors have  separated  church  from  state 
while  at  die  same  time  teaching  the  com- 
mandments of  economics  and  material 
success  as  the  pathway  to  happiness. 

Fspecially  in  academe,  the  horrors  of 
Sept.  1 1  found  many  liberal  and  secular 
Americans  unwilling  or  unable  to  point  the 
finger  at  Aral)  terrorists  who  destroyed 
some  3, ()()()  lives  and  smashed  countless 
tamily  circles  torever.  Instead,  many  fin- 
gered America  anil  its  unwillingness  or 
inability  to  spread  wealth  so  widely  that 
Osama  bin  Laden's  suicide  pilots  would  be 
so  wealthy  and  so  happy  that  smashing  the 
icons  ot  American  capitalism  would  never 
enter  their  minds.  It  is  a  thoroughly  silly 
argument,  based  on  no  factual  evidence, 
but  it  has  millions  of  adherents. 

Sept.  1 1  showed  once  again  that  for 
many  Americans,  questions  about  morals 
anil  ethics  receive  answers  best  centeretl 
around  money,  preferably  "government 
money"  (an  imagined  separate  specie)  and 
"the  market,"  whatever  that  may  be. 

For  many,  how  much  is  in  the  church's 
poor  box  is  more  important  than  who  is  in 
the  tabernacle.  Nelson  finds  this  theology's 
nexTjs  in  the  teachings  ot  Briton  John  May- 
nard  Keynes  and  the  M.I.T.  economist 
Paul  Samuelson,  a  secular  Jew  whose  16 
editions  ot  the  ubiquitous  textbook.  Eco- 
nomics, spread  the  Kcyniesian  gospel  to  mil- 
lions ot  U.  S.  students.  (Keynes  was  the 
father  ot  the  short-tenn  financial  planning 
that  plagues  American  workers  anil  taxpay- 
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^ven  today.  "In  the  long  run,"  liu  cyni- 
'  argued,  "we're  all  dead.") 
"The  primary  purpose  of  economic 
ity  is  provision  of  consumption  goods 
services,"  writes  Samuelson  in  his  iial- 
;d  textbook,  putting  foi"v\  ard  in  a  single 
ence  a  value  system  for  a  human  life- 
.  He  argues,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
.loral  value  attached  to  the  charging  of 
rest;  it  is  simply  a  husiness  matter, 
e,  as  in  much  of  the  hook.  Nelson 
es,  Samuelson  "is  seeking  to  ])ersuade 
dents]  of  the  'irrationalit\  '  of  old 
lolic,  Islatnic,  Aristotelian,  and  other 
I  systems  diat  preached  otherwise." 
Melson  questions  the  very  bases  of 
lern  economic  dogma,  noting  for 
ince  that  nowhere  does  it  count  the 
omic  costs  of  worker  displacement  or 
tant  family  movement.  And  now  here 
Samuelson's  one- size-fits-all  theology 
ir  in  the  economic  drain  of  tlrugs  and 
lol  upon  a  societ)',  which  is  whv  a  new 
ol  of  "culuiral  economics"  is  catching 

Though  churchless  and  uncollared, 
omic  theology  has  millions  of  adher- 
and  thousands  of  priests  in  die  field  of 


economics.  Many  of  the  faithful  reside  in 
(Congress,  promising  paradise  for  a  lew 
million  more.  Some  are  in  the  White 
1  louse,  and  not  a  tev\  of  them  are  in  the 
nation's  |k-ws  each  Sunda\ . 

Obviously,  manv  of  these  believe  that 
Jesus  (Christ  was  s|)eaking  with  tongue  in 
cheek  when  he  smacked  down  discijiles 
v\ho  kvetched  about  the  waste  of  alms 
money  when  Alan'  Magdalene  |Hirehased 
expensive  perfumed  ointment  for  him. 
"  The  poor  you  always  have  with  you," 
chided  Jesus  (Mt.  26:11;  Mk.  14:7;  Jn. 
12:8).  And  he  always  meant  what  he  said. 


didn't  ht 


John  Omicinski 


A  Living 
Narrative 

Upheavals  of  Thought 

The  Intelligence  of  Emotions 

By  Martha  C.  Nussbaum 

(Aiitibniluc  Viiiv.  Press.  7)  Ip  $}9.95  biinlaivcr 
ISBS  05214621)29 

This  is  a  brilliant,  complex  and  compelling 
analysis  ot  emotions  and  their  significance 


in  personal  and  social  life,  [jke  most 
|)hilosophical  writing,  hovvevei',  it  is  writ- 
ten in  an  academically  analytical  st\le  that 
will  limit  its  readershij).  This  is  unfortu- 
nate and  (lee|)ly  ironic,  for  Nussbaum  is  a 
masterly  thinker  of  immense  learning 
whose  convincing  argument  culminates  in 
the  affirmation  of  the  daily  realit}'  of  the 
real-life  reader,  the  very  reader  who  will 
not  read  this  book. 

No  doubt  many  ol  these  non-readers 
hold  to  a  view  ol  the  emotions — 
"unthinking  energies  that  sim])lv  push  the 
person  around" — that  Nussbaum  lucidly 
refutes.  Equally  so,  many  probable  read- 
ers— professional  philosophers,  academics, 
intellectuals — may  accept  Nussbaum's 
argument  that  emotions  are  lonns  of  eval- 
uative thought,  yet,  because  of  the  book's 
form,  skip  merrily  past  her  emphatic  con- 
clusion that  academic  philosophy  must  not 
repudiate  the  quotidian.  Having  ascended 
through  such  a  lofty,  well-plotted  text, 
these  readers  may  fintl  it  hard  to  remrn  to 
the  truths  of  their  disorderly  daily  lives. 
This  is  because  Nussbaum  fails  to  wed 
inseparably  her  content  to  her  form. 

Her  content  makes  h)r  a  powerful 
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arguiiicnt  tor  thinking  of  emotions  as 
cognitive  "appraisals  or  \aluc  juclg- 
nicnts,  which  ascribe  to  things  and  jier- 
sons  outside  the  person's  own  control 
great  importance  tor  that  |)erson"s  own 
tl(jin-ishing."  (^)tioting  Marcel  Proust, 
who  called  emotions  "geological 
upheavals  ot  thought,"  not  animal  ener- 
gies or  impulses,  she  presents  in  Part  I 
a  neo-Stoic  analytical  tramework  tor 
thinking  ot  emotions  in  general.  In 
building  her  case,  Nussbaum  sets  u|i 
adversarial  arguments  to  the  contrary 
and  jiroceeds  to  retute  them.  She  shows 
how  emotions,  as  torms  ot  evaluati\e 
thought,  in\()l\'e  value  judgments  ot 
things  and  persons  we  consider  imjior- 
tant  in  our  lives.  But  since  these  outside 
"oi)jects"  ,n'e  bevond  our  control,  v\e 
are  \  Ldnerable  to  their  loss.  This  she 
traces  to  intanc\'  and  teelings  ot  help- 
lessness. 

DiMw  ing  particiilarK  on  Proust  and 
W'innicott,  with  some  help  trom 
Lucretius  and  Freud,  she  argues  that 
"the  earliest  emotions  arc  likely  to  be 
tear  anil  an.\iet\',"  when  one's  earliest 
needs  are  not  met,  jo\  when  the\  are 
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and  gradually  a  kinti  ot  hope  tor  their 
blissful  fulfillment.  I'hus  an  infant 
tlevelops  an  ambivalent  relationship  to 
its  own  lack  of  omnipotence  in  satist\'- 
ing  its  own  needs;  the  neetly  creature, 
loves  and  hates  the  same  source.  Neetly 
and  vulnerable,  the  infant  becomes  the 
child  becomes  the  man,  becomes  a\sare 
of  his  finite  limits,  his  mortality,  the 
risk  his  emotions  entail  and  learns  to 
flee  the  \  ulnerabilitv  of  li\  ing  in  need 
by  wishing  to  extirpate  emotion,  all  the 
while  suffering  from  secret  shame  ;it  his 
neediness.  Here,  one  could  argue,  the 
philoso])her  is  l)orn.  Xussbaum  puts  it 
beautifully:  "Human  beings  ap|)ear  to 
be  the  onl\'  mortal  finite  beings  who 
wish  to  transcend  their  finitude.  Fhus 
the\  are  the  only  emotional  beings  who 
wish  not  to  be  emotional,  who  wish  to 
withh{)ld  these  acknowledgments  of 
neediness  and  to  design  for  themselves 
a  life  in  which  these  acknowledgments 
ha\  e  no  jilace." 

Because  emotions  are  connected  to 
chiklhood,  she  argues,  they  have  a  nar- 
rative histor\'.  .And  since  emotions 
reflect  oiu'  neediness  and  \  ulnerabilitv , 


they  connect  us  to  others  as  well 
jiarts  of  our  reasoning,  emotions  thi 
fore  are  connected  to  ethical  choice 
emotions  are  suffused  with  intellige 
and  discernment,  and  if  they  contaii 
themselves  an  awareness  of  valut 
importance,  they  cannot,  for  e.\am 
easily  be  sidelined  in  accounts  of  eth 
jutlgment,  as  so  often  they  have  bee 
the  history  of  philosophy."  Eth 
infancy,  grief,  social  norms,  music  (] 
ticularly  .Mahler),  imagination  and 
rative — all  are  astuteh'  placed  within 
framev\'ork  of  her  theory. 

Using  the  account  of  emotions 
basis,  Parts  2  anil  3  shovs  the  com 
tions  between  emotions  and  mora 
using  in  particular  the  emotion 
compassion  anti  lo\e.  (>ompassio 
analyzed  within  the  historical  debai 
Plato,  Aj-istotle,  the  Stoics,  Nietzsch 
al. — and  shown  to  play  an  impor 
role  in  ethical  and  political  life.  Pa 
focuses  on  the  emotion  ot  personal 
as  it  has  been  addressed  in  the  "asc( 
or  "ladder"  of  love  in  Western  pfi 
sophica I /literary  traditions — Plato 
Cdiristian  and  Romantic.  It  is  at  the 
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Ordinary  and 
Extraordinary 

Lives  of  the  Saints 

From  Mary  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
to  John  XXIII  and  Mother  Teresa 

By  Richard  P.  McBrien 
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lis  philosophical  nicditation  that 
ihauin  uses  James  Joyce's  Ulysses  to 
g  the  whole  argunieiu  hack  to 
1,  to  return  the  reader  to  the  sigiiif- 
:e  of  flesh  and  hlood.  She  insists 
Jovce  was  on  the  right  track  hy 
ng  the  gap  hervveen  the  real  and  the 
1;  that  he,  unlike  so  many  ot  the 
r  thinkers  discussed,  if  not  all  ot 
1,  created  a  work  wherein  we,  you 
I,  real  jieojile  in  messy  ever\tlay 
;ould  exist.  The  others — inteliectu- 
brilliant  as  they  were — created 
js  that  repudiate  us  in  their  Hights 
icy. 

Jpheaviils  of'Thoiight  is  no  doubt  an 
lectual  tour-de-force.  This  may 
be  its  Achilles'  heel.  For  when  she 
IS  her  work  with  an  account  of  her 

at  her  mother's  unexpected  death, 
baum  seems  to  ibis  reviewer  to  be 
ihadowing  a  truth  she  later  inti- 
s:  that  the  emotions  can  be  truly 
rstood  only  within  the  act  ot  writ- 
I  me's  own  life  story  in  a  novel  w  a\'. 

demands  a  book  whose  form  and 
;nt  are  indissolubly  wed.  Maybe 

ill  w  rite  it.  Edward  Curtin 


The  Rev.  Richard  P.  AldJrien,  the 
C^rowley-O'Brien  Professor  of  Theolo- 
g\'  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
(Lii'cs  of  the  Saiiits,  Cinhnlicism),  in  this 
one-volume  treatment  ]irovides,  in 
portable  and  more  affordable  form,  the 
qualitv  otherwise  tound  only  in  the  12- 
volume,  l'^95  Burns  edition  ot  Butler's 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  This  was  no  easy  task. 

The  notion  ot  saint  has  two  compo- 
nents, internal  and  external.  I  he  inter- 
nal element  is  the  actual  condition  ot 
sanctit\',  or  holiness,  an  individual's  like- 
ness to  and  union  with  the  God  who  is 
love.  The  external  tlimension  is  the 
judgment,  b\'  religious  authority  tormal- 


l\,  or  the  connnunity  intormall\,  that 
the  condition  ot  sanctity  does,  in  tact, 
exist  in  a  given  person,  and  that  this  per- 
son is  worthv  of  honor  from,  antl  imita- 
tion by,  the  members  of  the  communit)-. 

To  complicate  matters,  the  internal 
condition  and  the  external  judgment 
shape  each  other  over  time,  changing 
reciprocally.  Both  respond  (if  somewhat 
differently,  even  contradictorily),  to 
jiressures  from  the  world  outside  reli- 
gion and  to  stresses  and  factions  within 
the  religious  connnunity  itself.  Every- 
thing in  this  multidimensional  dynamic 
is  in  motion,  even  the  underpinning 
religious  assumptions  and  especially  the 
understanding  of  God. 

The  chief  problem  AlcBrien  has 
solved  in  writing  Lives  of  the  Suints  is  to 
make  a  single,  unified  work  ot  what 
could  easily  have  split  into  two  l)ooks,  a 
collection  of  lives  and  a  treatise  on  sanc- 
tity and  saint-making.  He  has  found  a 
place  to  stand  and  a  way  to  exjiress  in 
language  (essentially  linear)  these  ongo- 
ing, simultaneous  realities.  His  style 
walks  the  elusive  ground  between  the 
scholarly  and  the  popular,  and  his  solu- 
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At  bookstores  or 


Dealing  with  the  problem  of  evil 

Joseph  R  Kelly 

The  Problem  of  Evil  in 
the  Western  Tra(jition 

From  the  Book  of  Job  to  Modern  Genetics 
0-8146-5104-6  F&per,  256  pp.,  6x9,  $17.95 
www. catalog. lilpress.ora/cle{ail.dm'?ID=2232 

"...  (7  good  read  about  such  a  dark  subject!" 

johii  C.  Haugliey.  S./..  I  oi/ola  ilniucrsitii  ofCliicn^^o 

".  .  .  Having  read  the  book  in  tlic  immediate  aftermath  of  the  recent  attacks  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  timely  aid  for  tliouglitful 
persons  struggling  to  make  sense  of  tliese  liorrendous  events." 
Kelleit  Spoerl,  St.  Anselm  College 


Louis  Roy,  O.P. 

Self-Actualization 
and  the  Radical  Gospel 

Roy  concludes  that  ttie  felt  uneasiness  between  the  two 
basic  concerns  of  contemporary  Western  Chiristians— 
self-tulfillment  and  self-gift— may  constitute  a  tiealttiy 
tension  wtiicti  fosters  personal  development. 
0-8146-5107-0  F&per,  80  pp.,  6x9,  $9.95 
www. catalog. litDress.ora/detail.cfm?ID=2245 


DADKAl  COIPEL 


".  .  .  offers  a  deiuanding,  yet  fulfilling  spirituality.  .  .  .  And  he  paints  a  wise, 
expansive  portrait  of  what  it  takes  for  Christians  to  live  well. " 
Edward  Vacek,  Weston  jesuit  School  of  Theology 
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tii)n  is  both  successful  and  eleijant. 

With  the  content  of  the  collection, 
iMcBrien  attempts  scjme  (necessarily 
silent)  bridge-building  in  several  direc- 
tions. Pre-  and  post- Vatican  II  sensibilities 
are  addressetl  b\'  noting,  in  the  traditional 
vitii  format,  current  concerns  and  modern 
theological  attiuides  and  practices,  where 
these  occur.  Lives  drawn  from  the  calen- 
dars of  religious  orders,  and  fi-(jm  Cireek 
antl  Russian  Orthotlox,  Anglican  and 
Lutheran  calenclars,  supplement  the  Cien- 
eral  Roman  (Calendar,  which  provides  the 
basis  antl  bulk  ot  the  collectif)n. 

And  so,  without  savinii  a  word,  the 


collection  can  both  show  the  common 
grounds  ot  belief  and  religious  experi- 
ence amcjiig  us  (a  prerequisite  tor  an)' 
movement  toward  the  reunification  of 
C^hristianity)  and  suggest  directions  for' 
theological  conversation  and  Christian 
response  that  we  might  all  profitably 
pursue. 

Finally,  the  inclusion  of  32  "histori- 
cally significant  holy  persons  who  have 
not  vet  been  recognized  otficially  b\'  the 
C>atholic  (Church  as  worthy  of  public 
veneration"  indicates  directions  church 
concerns  anil  attitudes  have  l)een  taking 
since  the  Second  X'atican  (^oimcil. 
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and  now  is  the  time  to  apply! 
Liberal  Studies  Degree  Program 

Where  choices,  flexibihty,  convenience  and  a  quality  education 

are  available  to  you  for  a  reasonable  rate.  Explore  the  path 
that's  right  for  you  in  one  of  fourteen  curricular  fields  offered, 
including  Religious  Studies  and  Catholic  Studies. 

Earn  Bachelor's  or  Master's  Degrees 

Summer  application  due;  May  1 ,  2002 

Fall  application  due:  August  1 ,  2002 

Spring  application  due:  December  L  2002 
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Gi:()R(ii:TOWN  UwivHRsn  \ 


For  more  information  see  our  web  site  at: 
www.  georgetown.  edu/ssce/ls 
•7-r^%<,     or  call  for  a  personal  consultation  at  202-687-5746 

E-mail:  lsp@georgetown.edu 


That  is  not  to  say  that  allV 
iMcBrien's  entries  will  be  greeted  \:h 
equal  tlelight.  The  omission  of  C) 
Dei's  founder.  Blessed  Josem; 
Escriva  de  Balaguer,  from  the  li  ; 
despite  the  vivid  and  frank  descrip 
of  his  beatification  process,  will  cert 
ly  not  pass  unremarked. 

Some  eyebrows  will  doubtless 
raised  at  the  appearance  among 
"unofficial"  holy  people  of  Mohar 
Gandhi,  George  Fox,  Cesar  Chavez 
Dorothy  Day,  though  probably  Mo 
Teresa  of  (Calcutta  and  James  E.  W 
will  surjirise  only  by  their  lad 
church  recognition.  McBrien's  cho 
among  the  holy  people  tormally  rec 
nized  by  the  Lutheran  and  Angli 
churches,  among  them  Martin  Lut 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Jonatir 
Edwards,  Chief  Noah  Seattle, 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  O 
Romero,  John  C^alvin,  Thomas  Ci' 
mer  and  the  (Protestant)  English  salt 
and  martyrs  ot  the  Reformation  r. 
should,  at  the  least,  stimulate  S(^. 
w  arm  discussions.  i 

Besides  lively  narrative  and  mo(jn 
biographical  standards  in  his  entiK 
McBrien  provides  succinct  account 
the  development  of  doctrine  prove 
by  the  varicjus  heresies  to  which 
church  has  been  forced  to  respond 
explains  the  origins  ot  some  Cath 
customs,  attaching  them  to  the  sail 
most  closely  involved. 

My  few  quibbles  with  this  exce 
work  lie  almost  entirely  with  the 
porting  elements.  In  the  next  edi 
the  timeline,  currently  printed  as 
rate  chronologies  tor  church  and 
lar  histon,',  woulil  work  better  as  a 
to  show  the  simultaneit}'  and  inte 
pendence  ot  e\ents.  Lhe  indexe 
names  and  ot  feast  days  need  cl 
exjilanations  of  their  typograp 
setup;  consistency  is  also  an  occas 
problem  here.  The  "unofficial" 
ones  might  be  added  in  brackets  t 
list  of  feast  days.  Finally,  using 
italics  for  each  name  that  appears  ir 
day's  entry  would  be  a  kindness  t 
searching  reader  and  would  ensure 
ever\one  in  the  entry  appears  i 
entr\'  title. 

1  hese  details  aside,  this  is  a 
mendable  work.  One  of  its  major, 
obvious,  values  may  be  that  it  pointf 
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tivc  reader  to  AlcBrien's  tiiuil 
rhts  on  sanctity:  "Saints. ..incar- 
thc  reality  of  Jesus  (>hrist  in 
n  stories  lived  l)\'  real  people  in 
ilaces  and  at  particular  limes  in 
y....  Saints  are  ordinary  people 
happen  to  live  the  gospel  in 
ii)rdinar\'  ways." 

his  "modern"  conclusion  mirrors 
nal  insight  reached  at  the  end  ot 
3  of  The  Power  and  the  Glory 
)  by  Graham  Greene's  nameless 
;an  "whiskey  priest,"  who  con- 
ates,  on  the  night  before  his  exe- 
1,  what  he  judges  to  be  his  own 
life.  "It  seemed  to  him  at  that 
:nt  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
o  be  a  saint.  It  would  only  ha\  e 
2d  a  little  selt-restraint  and 
gje.  He  felt  like  someone  who  has 
d  happiness  b)  seconds  at  an 
I  nted  place.  He  knew  now  that,  at 
id,  there  was  only  one  thing  that 
ed — to  be  a  saint." 

M.  L  del  Mastro 


classifieds 

Educdtion 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  clesignccl  to  work  with 
\()ur  current  ininistiy.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(.I;inu;ir\'  and  June)  on  cam|ius  yearly,  widi  guid- 
eti  independent  study.  Accredited.  (Concentra- 
tions in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.P".,  Hispanic 
ministry.  For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate 
.School  of  Theology,  Oblate  Drive,  San 
Antonio,  TX  7S2i6;  Ph:  (210)  341-1.^66.  \'isit 
our  W  eb  site  at:  u  vvw.ost.edu. 

Institute 

THE  39TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED 
SCRIPTURE,  June  17-21,  2002.  Lecturers  and 
their  lectures:  Prof.  Harry  P.  Nasuti  -  "The 
Psalms:  Poetry,  Prayer,  and  Scripture";  Prof 
Francis  S.  Moloney,  S.D.B.  -  "The  Fourth 
(iospel:  A  Summons  to  Belief  Without  See- 
ing"; Prof  Alan  C.  Mitchell  -  "The  Letter  to 
the  Colossians:  Post-Pauline  Matters."  For 
information:  School  for  Summer  and  Continu- 
ing Fducarion,  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
mgton,  DC  20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)  687-571^; 
e-mail:  ssscespecialprograms@georget(mn.edu. 

Positions 

ADIVIINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  FINANCE. 

Assist  parish  accountant  and  (IF.O.  as  clerk  in 
processing  of  parish  funds.  Must  have  back- 
ground in  accounts  pa\'able/accounts  receivable, 
pavToll  and/or  bookkeeping.  F.xcellent  computer 
skills  v\ith  knowledge  ot  .Microsoft  Office  prod- 
ucts and  Quick  Books  Pro  required.  Full-time 
position.  Contact:  Rev.  Pat  Brennan,  Holy  Fam- 
ily Parish,  2515  Palatine  Rd.,  Inverness,  IL 
60067;  e-mail:  Fr.PBrennan@holvtamilviiarish. 
org. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL  CARE. 

Part-time.  Priest  to  serve  as  associate  director 
ot  pastoral  care.  Needed  for  training  and  for- 
mation of  pastoral  care  volunteers  in  hospital 
\isits,  funeral  preparation,  visitation  ot  nursing 
homes  and  related  needs.  R.\pectations  would 
also  include  occasional  weekday  Mass  presid- 
ing, as  well  as  one  or  two  Masses  per  weekend. 
F.xcellent  preaching  needed.  Large,  progressive 
parish  of  .3,800  households.  High  emphasis  (jn 
evangelization  and  empowerment  ot  laity  for 
ministn,-.  Housing  provided  in  spacious  non- 
rectory  home  across  the  street  from  church 
with  one  other  priest.  Retired  priests,  those  in 
other  full-time  work  welcome.  Contact:  Rev. 
Pat  Brennan,  Holy  Family  Parish,  2515  Pala- 
tine Rd.,  Inverness,  IL  60067;  e-mail: 
I'V.Pl'rennan@holyfainil}parish.org. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRESIDENT.  Cathe- 
dral 1  ligh  School,  S])ringfiekl,  .Mass.,  a  dioce- 
san high  school,  is  seeking,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  a  president  to  lead  its  Blue  Ribbon 
School  of  Excellence  of  8.30  young  men  and 
women.  Candidate  must  be  a  practicing 
C/atholic,  demonstrate  successful  experience  as 
manager/supervisor  and  have  financial  manage- 


ment/institutional advancement  ex|)erience. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  who  have 
earned  an  advanced  degree  and  are  tamiliar 
with  Catholic  secondary  education.  Salar\'  and 
benefits  are  competitive.  The  position  is  avail- 
al)le  July  1,  2002.  (Hosing  date  for  receipt  ot 
applications  is  March  27,  2002.  Send  letter  of 
interest,  resume  and  five  jihone  references  to: 
Rev.  Msgr.  Richard  S.  Snie/.yk,  Vicar  for  Edu- 
cation, Diocese  of  Springfield,  P.O.  Bf)x  1730, 
Springfield,  MA  01 101-1730. 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  PRESIDENT.  I  he  Pitts- 
tield  (Catholic  Schools,  Pittsfield,  iVIass.,  are 
seeking  for  the  first  time  in  their  histoiy  a  presi- 
dent to  lead  the  elementary,  middle  and  high 
schools  of  over  800  students.  Candidate  must 
be  a  practicing  Catholic,  hold  an  advanced 
degree,  demonstrate  successful  e.xperience  as  a 
manager/supervisor  and  have  financial  manage- 
ment/institutional advancement  experience. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  who  are 
familiar  with  Catholic  education.  Salary  and 
benefits  are  competitive.  The  position  is  avail- 
able Julv  1,  2002.  (Closing  date  tor  receipt  of 
applications  is  March  27,  2002.  Send  letter  of 
interest,  resume  and  five  phone  references  to: 
.\Ir.  John  C.  Davis,  Chair,  President  Search 
(Committee,  c/o  Catholic  School  Management, 
P.O.  Box  4071,  .M.idison,  (CT  06443-4071. 

DENVER  CATHOLIC  BIBLICAL  SCHOOL,  an 

inteiisne  program  ol  adult  biblical  education, 
otters  two  positions:  DIRECTOR,  with 
administrative  responsibilitv'  for  staff  of  si.\,  500 
students.  Includes  some  teaching.  Requires 
M.A.,  administrative  experience  in  adult  educa- 
tion, strong  biblical  background.  INSTRLIC- 
TOR,  full  time,  requires  teaching  experience, 
M.A.,  strong  biblical  background.  Contact:  Sis- 
ter .Macrina  Scott,  303-715-3182,  sister.scott 
©archden.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  OUTREACH  AND  JUSTICE.  Large 
northwest  suburban  (Chicago  parish  with  years 
of  excellent  outreach  ministries,  seeking  to 
move  more  deliberately  to  social  justice. 
Empowerment  skills  needed  to  help  parish- 
ioners own  justice  and  outreach  ministries. 
Experience  in  outreach  and  justice  needed,  also 
academic  training  or  an  openness  to  continuing 
education.  Full-time  ideal,  or  part-time  vMth 
willingness  to  work  with  a  co-director.  (Contact: 
Re\.  Pat  Brennan,  Holy  Familv  Parish,  2515 
Palatine  Rd.,  Inverness,  IL  60067;  e-mail: 
Fr.PBrennan@holyfamilyparish.org. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  Federation  of 
Diocesan  Liturgical  (Commissions  (F.D.L.C),  a 
national  Catholic  nonprofit  organization  locat- 
ed in  northeast  Washington,  D.C.,  is  seeking 
an  executive  director.  Responsibilities  include 
attending  to  the  administration  of  the  F.D.L.C. 
national  office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  prepara- 
tion and  oversight  of  the  annual  F.D.L.C.  bud- 
get, tracking  membership  and  dues,  overseeing 
external  and  internal  publications,  eiliting/pub- 
lishing  the  F.D.L.C.  newsletter,  collaborating 
with  the  U.S.C.C.B.  and  B.C.L.,  maintaining 
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communications  with  other  national  organiza- 
tions, organi/ing  national  meetings  ant!  vvori<- 
shops,  networi^ing  with  the  I5(jarii  of  Directors 
anil  diocesan  worship  directors,  (^anilidatcs 
should  ha\e  the  following  qualifications:  prac- 
ticuig  Catholic,  strong  administrative  and  man- 
aucrial  skills,  ver\'  gootl  communication  and 
contract  negotiation  skills,  computer  literacy, 
liturgical  knowledge  and  the  aliilit\  to  tra\cl. 
Salar\  and  henefits  negotiable.  I'.qual  opportu- 
nity em|ilo\er.  Send  resume  to:  Joan  Turel, 
Diocese  of  .Scranton,  M)()  W  yoming  Avenue, 
Scranton,  \'\  ISsO.i;  e-mail:  joanTurel 
@\()l..com. 

PARISH  ACCOUNTANT.  Part-time.  Requires 
hackground  in  accounnng,  (Juick  ISooks  Pro, 
database  software  ami  budget  management. 
Will  work  under  direction  of  parish  (IF.O.  in 
areas  of  accounts  receivable  and  payable. 
Direetl)'  res|ionsil)le  to  Cl.l'.O.,  pastor,  director 
of  operations  and  parish  finance  ministering 
community.  (Contact:  Rev.  Pat  Brennan,  Holy 
Family  l^irish,  2>\>  Palatine  R<1.,  Imerness,  II. 
6(1067;  e-mail:  ['"r.  PlJrennan 

@hol\hunil\  pansh.org. 

RETREAT/CONFERENCE  CENTER  DIRECTOR, 
CHICAGO.  .XdnunistiiUor  responsible  tor  overall 
management  of  TS-bed  center,  including  daily 
o|ierations,  tlscal  o\crsight,  marketing  and  staff 
supenision.  Detail-oriented  professional  with 
strong  organizational  and  interpersonal  skills. 
(Computer  jiroficiency  required.  Resume/salary 
histor\'  to:  (x-nacle  Provincial  Office,  51.i  W. 
Fullerton  Pkwav,  Chicaijo,  IL  6()6l4-s'^W; 


Fax:  (77.^)  .s4V-().s54;  e-mail:  cenacleprovin- 
cialate@usa.net. 

SACRAMENTAL  MINISTER.  Pait-time.  Priest  to 
ser\c  as  sacramental  minister,  minister  ot  tonua- 
tion  for  large,  .\S()0-househol(l  parish.  ]<leally 
candidate  uould  aid  in  the  expansion  ot  adult 
tormation  opportunities  and  deepen  parish 
efforts  at  outreach  and  justice.  Needeil  for  occa- 
sional vv  eekilay  presiding,  and  one  or  two  Masses 
on  weekends.  Excellent  preaching  needed. 
Housing  in  spacious  non-rectory  house  across 
from  church  with  possibly  one  other  |iriest. 
Retired  priests  or  priests  in  other  tull-time 
\\(irk  welcome.  (Contact:  Rev.  Pat  Brennan, 
Holv  Faiuily  Parish,  25  \5  Palatine  Rd.,  Inver- 
ness, IL  6()()67;  e-mail:  Fr.PBrennan@holytain- 
il\  |)arish.i  iig. 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S  UNIVERSITY  seeks  a  DIREC- 
I'OR  OF  C.WIPUS  MINISTRY.  The  Direc- 
tor of  Oampus  .Ministry  is  a  cabinet-le\ el 
a|ipointee,  w  ho  will  ]iromote  the  religious  wel- 
fare of  the  total  uni\ersit\  community.  The 
Director  senes  as  leader  and  overall  director  ot 
programs,  senices  and  events  ot  campus  min- 
istry. 'Fhese  include  liturgical  celebrations, 
retreats,  ser\'ice  programs,  consciousness-raising 
events,  religious  education  programs  and  social 
occasions.  'I'his  person,  preferably  a  member  ot 
the  Societ\-  of  Jesus,  must  have  in-depth  tamil- 
larirv  w  ith  Igiiarian  s|iirituality. 

\  successful  Director  w  ill  hav  e  demonstrat- 
ed collaborative  managerial  and  pastoral  ability, 
imagination  and  abundant  eiiergTi.  A  ternunal 
denTce  in  ministn  i>r  its  equivalent  is  preterrevi;  a 


without  guile 


'Congnitiiliitc  tiii\  Ms.  Hnnicd.  Vve  cut  doiv/i  to 
one  Clip  of  coffee  a  day  for  Lent. " 


master's  degree  is  required.  Five  years'  i)en- 
ence  in  pastoral  administration  or  uniV'sin 
campus  ministry  is  desirable.  Interi  ■ '   !  > 
cants  should  send  letters  of  interest  .mi  • 
lum  vitae  to:  Linda  Leiii,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Priien 
for  Student  Life  and  Academic  Develo|'ei 
Saint  Joseph's  University,  227  Campion 
City  .Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  191.^1,  l  a  ., 
660-1069.  Applications  received  by  M  m 
2002,  will  receive  first  consideration. 

Sabb-aticals  ' 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  SABBATICAL,  jlkii 
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ionary  Note 

,ik  \()U  tor  publishing  I  honias  A. 
inon's  clear  antl  concise  article 
i)  about  the  complex  moral  and 
al  issues  surrounding  attempts  at 
an  cloning  to  obtain  stem  cells  tor 
ipeutic  use,  antl  the  related  c]uestion 
duced  parthenogenic  cell  division 
iinan  eggs  for  the  same  purpose, 
article  documents  the  need  tor  care 
raution  by  the  scientific  community 
ntinuing  such  research  and,  impor- 
emiihasizes  the  ver\'  preliminan' 
of  our  knowledge  in  the  use  of 
cells,  hnplied  also  is  a  cautionary 
for  the  magisterium  in  its  authori- 
;  pronouncements  about  the  begin- 
of  human  life,  when  it  fails  to  con- 
at  all  the  advances  in  the  science  ot 
vologv'  over  the  last  several 
les.  I  hope  we  can  all  benefit  fi^om 
tpertise  of  Professor  Shannon  and 
)lleagues. 

Robert  M.  Rowden 
San  Rafael.  Calif. 

monia 

editorial  on  Enron  was  perfect, 
use  the  word  advisedly  (2/1 1 ). 
I  day  late  nor  a  dollar  short,  Init 
.t. 

•ne  ot  your  ileep-pocketed  reati- 
ibscribers  should  take  out  full- 
reprints  in  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
he  New  York  Times,  1  he 
ington  Post  and  in  Houston's 
town  paper. 

's  often  said  that  when  Wall  Street 
;s  cold,  the  world  markets  come 
with  the  flu.  Well,  this  time  the 
has  a  full-blow  n  case  ot  pneumo- 

Frank  Moynihan 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

\  je 

H  s  to  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  SJ.,  tor 
1-reasoned,  on-target  critic|ue  ot 
budget  (2/25).  Let  us  hope  we 
.  beginning  to  wake  from  the 
nightmare  antl  sleeji  ot  'VI ! . 

Peter  Carey.  S.J. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Activated  Interpretation 

Karima  Diane  Alavi  begins  her  asser- 
tion of  the  peacefulness  ot  Islamic 
taith  (.V4)  with  a  seriously  distorted 
quotation  from  the  Koran  ((]h.  5,  \ . 
}2)  that  omits  an  essential  clause,  here 
in  italics:  "Whosoever  kills  an  innocent 
Innnan  being,  ini less  for  u  soul  or  for  cor- 
riipUon  done  in  the  Liiul,  it  shall  be  as 
though  he  has  killed  all  mankintl...." 
Muslim  fundamentalists,  as  is  well 
known,  see  the  West  as  corrupt,  thus 
qualifying  the  innocent  tor 
destruction. 

Islam  has,  indeed,  seeds  of  peace, 
but  as  evident  here,  seeds  of  violence 
also.  jMs.  Alavi  rightly  describes  levels 
of  "jihad."  But  it  is  at  the  tourth  level — 
"jihati  of  the  sword" — that  the  Muslim 
conquests  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  and  later  under  Turkish  Alus- 
lims  occurred  and  at  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Muslim  fundamentalists 
totlay  roil  various  parts  of  the  wtjrld. 

Islam  has  no  separation  of  church 
and  state.  The  Koran  and  Islamic  faith 
are  dominant.  With  no  hierarchy  or 
single  voice,  indivitlual  interpretation 
has  free  reign,  even  in  declaring  the 
death  penalt}'.  In  1989  /Xyatollah 
Khomeini  declared  a  death  penalty  on 
author  Salman  Rushdie.  Last  June  a 
Muslim  cleric  in  Jordan  called  tor  the 
death  ot  author  Kalid  Duran,  who 
"besmeared  the  image  ot  Islam."  These 
clerics  antl  the  Sept.  I  1  hijackers  had 
not  "hijacketl"  Islam,  as  Ms.  Alavi 
maintains,  but  simply  activated  a  wide- 
ly accepted  interpretation  ot  Islam. 

Ms.  Alavi  writes  of  the  "Dhim- 
mi" — "protected  ones."  This  nt)tit)n 
develtjped  when  Muslims  conquered 
non-Muslim  lands  antl  made  accom- 
modations to  the  \  ast  non-Muslim 
population,  so  much  an  essential  part 
of  the  econoni}'.  When  Islamic  control 
became  complete,  as  in  tt)tlay's  Muslim 
states  like  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  antl 
others,  fi-eetlom  ot  religion  became 
nonexistent  antl  conversion  pimishable 
by  tieath. 

Ms.  Alavi  is  not  persuasive. 

(IVIsgr.)  Harry  Byrne 
New  York.  N.Y. 
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Devoid 

I'be  term  "Kumbaya"  as  ntiw  used  (3/4) 
is  less  the  title  of  a  stmg  than  a  short- 
hantl  ft)rm  of  tlerision.  It  captures  in  one 
woril  an  attitude  of  pure  sentimentality, 
tiesoid  of  rationalir\-  ami  permanence. 

John  M.  Michels 
Spokane.  Wash. 

Caricature 

Articles  like  "Kyrie  or  Kumbaya"  (3/4) 
set  up  a  talse  caricaun-e  f)f  the  reformetl 
liturgy  tt)day.  It's  the  "straw  man"  falla- 
cy. Name  one  |iarish,  please,  that  is  still 
singing  "Kumba\  a"  at  Mass. 

In  a  recent  issue  t)t  (>)mmonvveal 
magazine,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley 
berated  liun-gists  tt)r  "banning"  Gregt)- 
rian  chant.  Well,  1  have  been  a  liturgist 
for  20  years  ntnv,  antl  not  tjnly  have  I 
not  heartl  "Kumbaya"  sung  at  iMass 
since  1967,  when  I  was  7  years  oltl,  but  I 
must  have  missed  the  meeting  where 
chant  was  outlawed,  tt)o.  Some  prt)gTes- 
sive  parishes  in  the  Midwest  began 
teaching  their  assemblies  to  chant  the 
Kyrie  in  Greek  or  the  Agnus  Dei  in 
Latin  in  the  late  19S0"s.  (I'm  not  talking 
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about  the  nostalgic  or  retrogratle  tew  that 
have  a  professional  choir  usurp  the  role 
of  the  faithful  by  giving  a  Palestrina  con- 
cert at  Mass.) 

The  parish  I  belong  to  in  Chicago, 
whose  typical  parishioner  (according  to 
demographics)  is  a  single  woman  in  her 
miil-2()'s,  has  done  so  at  least  since 
IWO — for  12  years.  Other  parishes  do 
not  do  it  because  the  pastor  or  the  music 
minister  judges  it  not  to  be  effective 
toward  the  "hill,  conscious  and  active 
participation  of  the  faithful  in  the  liturg>' 
that  is  their  right  and  their  duty  by  rea- 
son of  their  baptism"  ("Constitution  on 
the  Sacred  Liturgy,"  No.  14).  Cilib  arti- 
cles like  "Kyrie  or  Kumbaya"  play  into 
the  hands  ot  those  v\  ho  argue — against  all 
evidence  and  truth — that  the  retorm  of 
the  liturgy  begun  b\'  the  Second  \^atican 
Council  is  a  failure.  How  many  times  diil 
Catholics  in  the  pews  chant  a  Kyrie  (or 
anything  at  all)  at  Mass  before  \^itican 
11-' 

David  Philippart 
Chicago.  III. 

Mercy  of  God 

The  Feb.  25,  2002,  issue  ot  America  is  a 
cornucopia  ot  reasons  why  I  subscribe  to 
your  )iublication.  Xot  the  least  ot  these  is 
the  salient  and  practical  article  by  I'"dward 
\'acek,  S.J.,  ''Do  tiood  People'  Need 
(Confession?"  Rarely  is  such  an  intelligent 
anil  |iasti)ral  challenge  offered  in  dealing 
with  the  tleclining  use  ot  the  sacrament  ot 
reconciliation.  I  find  Father  V'acek  to  be 


theologically  and  spiritually  clear  in  his 
reasoning  for  our  cultural  excuses  for  not 
going  to  confession.  His  challenge  to  all 
of  us  is  to  rediscover  the  positive  side  to  a 
personal  sense  of  sin,  one  that  I  myselt 
have  tried  to  culti\'ate  more  this  Lent.  I 
have  invited  my  communitv  to  do  the 
same. 

As  a  university  chaplain,  preaching 
on  confession  is  not  my  favorite  topic, 
but  it  is  one  I  felt  obliged  to  address  as  I 
found  fewer  and  fewer  (Catholics  using 
this  wonderful  sacrament  as  a  means  for 
growth  in  their  spiriuial  lives.  In  fact,  I 
believe  the  chief  reason  many  (Catholics 
a\()iil  confession  these  days  is  that  we 
priests  do  not  preach  about  it. 

As  I  came  to  realize  how  vital  this 
sacrament  is  t<j  li\  ing  a  mature  (Christian 
life,  I  also  realized  I  wasn't  going  to  con- 
fession enough.  As  a  priest,  it  is  hard  to 
ask  folks  in  the  pews  to  do  what  I  am  not 
doing,  so  my  first  step  was  to  be  more 
honest  and  start  going  to  confession 
m\  self.  XAHien  1  preached  about  my  own 
reasons  for  not  going  to  confession,  it 
seemed  to  make  a  connection  with  peo- 
ple. The  bottom  line  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  penitents  coming  to  seek 
the  mercy  of  Ciod  and  the  community  ot 
the  church.  I  also  feel  that  the  hearing  ot 
confessions  makes  me  a  more  effective 
minister,  because  it  makes  me  more  hon- 
est with  myselt,  mv  communit\  and 
Cod. 

Father  \'acek's  article  came  as  a  wel- 
come word  of  cncourairement  this  Lent. 


"Listen... with  the  ear  of  your  heart...for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 
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I  have  recommended  it  to  my  comm 
ty  and  hope  more  articles  about  the  lal 
ing  sacrament  of  confession  will  foil 
It  is  high  time  for  us  priests  to  stop 
tleceiving  ourselves,  start  preaching 
about  this  sacrament  and,  if  necessar 
start  using  it  more  in  our  lives. 

(Rev.)  Ed  M> 
Oswego 

Memories 

T  he  "memento"  article  by  (jeorge  A'l 
Anderson,  S.J.,  (Of  Many  Things,  3/- 
was  a  wonderful  way  for  me  to  begin 
reading  that  issue  of  America.  Just 
recently  a  longtime  Iriend  of  our  fa 
died,  and  many  of  her  associates  are 
ing  us  for  at  least  a  photo  (or  some 
memento — there's  that  word  again) 
would  serve  as  a  reminder  of  her.  W 
have  nothing  but  our  remembrances 
her  life — a  most  giving  one,  tilled  wi 
strong  character.  Father  Anderson's 
words  serve  us  all  to  recall  people  we 
blow  who  have  passed  on  to  a  bertci  r 
How  nice  it  is  that  Father  Andersi  m  I 
the  bits  of  a  scarf,  the  wood  cross,  tin. 
ballpoint  pen — all  small  items — each 
most  significant.  Thank  you  for  sharij 
your  reminiscences  and  indeed  \  our 
reminder  that  there  is  great  wealth  im 
ing  sparsely  and  treasuring  the  sim[ili 
things  that  become  more  meaningful  J 
us  as  time  passes. 

L.  A 
PittSfieLI. 

Entitlement 

In  I'.thics  Notebook  (2/2.r)john  F. 
Ka\anaugh,  S.j.,  takes  issue  with  wh;,ii 
calls  the  "right-wing  chorus"  clainiin 
that  the  wealthy  are  entitled  to  the  n  ' 
the\'  earn  in  lieu  ot  pa\'ing  it  in  steep 
jirogressive  taxes.  1  le  insinuates  that  t 
are  mistaken,  antl  it  really  is  not  thcii 
money,  though  he  fails  to  say  who  ht, 
thinks  it  iloes  belong  to.  My  probleUj 
w  ith  this  is  that  if  he  truK'  doesn't  be 
that  money  earned  by  work  belongs 
the  indi\'idual  who  earns  it,  then  it  m 
belong  to  the  go\  ernment  or  the  corj 
nitv;  yet  he  is  unwi 
that  is  ilishonest 

folks  are  footing  the  bill  for  a  lot  of  s, 
\'ices  that  are  being  usetl  by  others  w 
make  less  mone\  ,  antl  they  should  be  jj 
thanked  insteail  of  vilified.  \ 
Kevin  P.  Mof  ' 
Woodbridge.p  •'^ 
t 
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willing  to  say  this,  ail' 
The  fact  is  that  we;'!t 


}  word 


)yful  and  Subversive  Memory 

Sunday  of  the  Lord's  Passion  (A),  March  24,  2002 

igs:  Isa.  50:4-7;  Ps.  22;  Phil.  2:6-11;  Mt.  26:14—27:66  [or  27:11-54];  at  the  procession 
alms:  Mt.  21:1-11 

nptied  hh?iself,  takhig  the  for/;/  of  a  slave  (Phil.  2:1) 


^  "^HAT   AN  extraordinary 
\   I    scene  was  etched  on  the  wall 
\J    of  a  second-century  Roman 
▼      building,  like  some  graffito 
j-cit)'  underpass!  A  line-drawn  figure 
It  a  calcified  donlcey,  widi  die  rough 
ttion,  "Alexamenos  adores  his  Crod." 
crosses  adorned  our  churches  and 
ered  on  jewelry  counters,  the  cross 
symbol  of  disgrace  and  mockery;  yet 
fi  people  to  silent  adoration.  The 
of  the  cross  is  captured  on  Palm 
f.  Jesus  enters  Jerusalem  with  royal 
lation,  not  astride  a  horse  but  "meek 
ding  on  an  ass,"  a  symbol  of  peace, 
ir.  At  the  end  of  this  week,  a  placard 
gibbet  of  the  cross  proclaims  =  im 
1  the  truest  sense,  one  who  mles  by 
nng,  one  who  wins  by  losing, 
le  passion  accounts,  which  bracket 
Jiinday  and  Good  Friday  and  culmi- 
1  the  resurrection  proclamation,  are 
ons  to  engagement  and  contempla- 
loly  Week  engages  the  whole  com- 
y  in  bodily  movement.  People 
ily  process  on  Palm  Sunday,  have 
;et  washed  on  Holy  1  hursday,  move 
'and  reverendy  to  venerate  the  cross 
od  Friday  and  walk  behind  lighteti 
>  at  the  Easter  Vigil.  A  people  on  die 
through  history  is  caught  up,  flesh 
irit,  in  the  unfolding  drama  ol  the 
tid  resurrection. 

ntnessed  a  striking  image  ot  the 
of  these  symbols  at  St.  CMaire's 
in  Santa  Cdara,  C^alif  Every  CJood 
the  parish  celebrates  the  way  of  die 
by  moving  to  different  stations 
jhout  the  neighborhood.  The 
ise  crucifix  is  lifted  from  the  ft^ont 
fthe  church  and  the  Portuguese 
ng  band,  bearing  a  somber  rhythm, 
tie  procession.  The  parish  is  ethni- 
tverse,  and  each  group  carries  the 


cross  for  a  number  of  stations:  Pomiguese, 
(Chinese,  Latino,  Anglo  and  Vietnamese. 
Young  and  old  are  united.  A  grandmother 
in  traditional  dress  holds  the  hand  of  a 
granddaughter  in  jeans  and  an  Oakland 
Raiders  jacket;  little  children  run  back  and 
forth,  often  evoking  ft-owns  from  prayerful 
jvarents.  The  event  is  a  powerful  symbol 
that  whatever  our  differences  and  heritage, 
we  carry  together  Christ's  cross. 

Matthew's  passion  narrative  has  dis- 
tinctive vignettes  of  Jesus'  path  to  Calvaiy. 
Matthew  introduces  major  sections  with 
the  tide  "Jesus,"  which  readers  know  from 
the  angel's  command  (1:27)  means  "He 
will  save  his  people  fi-om  their  sins."  Jesus, 
in  his  first  great  discourse,  praises  those 
who  are  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  justice 
(5:10),  and  he  is  condemned  after  Pilate's 
wife  warns  her  husband  not  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  "just  man"  (27:19). 
Matthew's  Gospel  and  passion  narrative 
are  penneated  by  the  theology  of  Jesus  as 
the  suffering  just  person  who  will  proclaim 
justice  to  die  CJentiles  (12:1S)  at  die  cost  of 
his  own  life.  Matthew  alone  recounts  the 
earthquake  at  Jesus'  death,  when  tombs 
were  opened  and  many  of  the  saints  were 
raised — a  vivid  symbol  that  death  is  con- 
quered at  die  very  moment  of  its  apparent 
victoiy(27:.S2-53). 

Special  pathos  accompanies  us  this 
I  loly  Week,  as  we  recall  the  indiscrimi- 
nately inclusive  horror  inflicted  on  pecjple 
six  months  ago  and  the  lasting  griet  ot  so 
many.  With  (Christ  on  the  cross  this  year 
are  those  who  gave  their  lives  trying  to 
save  others,  as  well  as  those  whose  lives 
were  simply  snatched  away.  Matthew's 
passion  also  reminds  us  of  those  people 
who  seek  justice  by  .speaking  out  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  and  the  marginal  or  who 
unmask  the  hidden  structures  of  evil — 
often  at  the  cost  of  their  lives. 


Eight  years  ago  Jon  Sobrino,  S.J., 
wrote  an  essay,  "The  Rose  Garden,"  about 
a  garden  carefully  tendetl  by  Obdulio,  hus- 
band of  Elba,  who  was  killed  along  with 
her  daughter  Cx'lina  and  six  Jesuits  in  El 
Salvad(jr  in  November  19H9.  He  spoke  of 
the  neetl  to  keep  alive  the  joyful  and  sub- 
versive menKjry  ot  the  cross,  and  that 
Christians  must  unite  "against  that  part  of 
the  cross  which  is  sin,  and  in  support  of 
that  part  of  the  cross  which  is  joy."  This 
memory  is  subversive  because  it  summons 
us  to  view  the  world  with  the  clear  eyes  of 
victims,  not  thrcnigh  the  prism  of  the  pow- 
erful, which  can  be  rotated  to  show  things 
in  an  ever  changing  and  iiKjre  agreeable 
light.  From  A\lexamenos  to  the  pilgrim 
people  of  Santa  (]lara,  and  with  diose  wh(j 
come  to  the  Rose  Garden  with  tears  and 
love,  the  journey  of  Holy  Week  remains 
our  greatest  mystery — and  our  greatest 
hope.  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

p raying  w]t scr i pture 

•  Pray  often  the  opening  prayer  of  this 
Sunday's  Mass:  "Help  us  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  you  by  following  his  example 
of  suffering,  and  make  us  worthy  to 
share  his  resurrection." 

•  Imaginatively  construct  your  own  way 
of  the  cross  and  ask  Christ  to  walk 
with  you. 

•  Consider  in  prayer  how  the  mystery 
of  the  cross  and  resurrection  unites 
people  today. 
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A  Jesuit  maui 


Of  Many  Things 


F(  )R  r\\  ( I  Di  (       s.  I  have 
t.iken  part  in  a  public  Way  of 
the  Cross  procession  on 
(Jood  Friday.  At  St.  Aloysius 
in  W  ashington,  D.C.,  the  procession 
liegan  after  dark.  Moving  from  the 
church,  ue  wouki  walk  through  the 
surrounding  low  -income  neighbor- 
hooti.  flashlights  in  hantl,  follow  ing  a 
crossbearer  and  singing  hymns  as  we 
st(jpi)ed  at  places  suggestive  of  pre- 
sent-da\'  suffering.  The  first  station, 
for  exanijile,  was  before  the  door  of 
the  bather  .McKenna  (lenter,  a  source 
of  help  for  homeless  people  and  poor 
families.  Another  station  was  in  an 
area  know  n  for  drug  sales.  ( )thers 
ineluileil  a  stop  before  a  Wterans 
\dministration  office  to  remind  us  of 
the  scourge  of  w  ar.  Finallw  back  in  the 
church,  the  vi/i  micis  concludetl  w  ith 
(Communion  and  \  eneration  of  the 
cn  ]ss. 

I  lere  m  Xew  \  ork,  1  |oin  m  ni\ 
present  parish's  quite  tlifferent  ( looil 
l-richn  iirocession.  It  takes  jilace  not  at 
night,  but  m  the  glare  of  nudafter- 
iKion,  amid  the  noise  anil  confusion  of 
the  Lower  East  .Side,  i'hough  it  is 
liecoming  gentrified,  the  area  remains 
a  significanth  immigrant  neighbor- 
hood, filled  with  tenements,  where 
longtime  residents  struggle  to  hold  on 
to  their  liomes  in  the  face  of  ever-ris- 
ing rents.  The  maiorit\  of  the  parish- 
ioners are  I  iispanic,  so  the  Innuis — 
focused  on  the  neetl  for  Ciod's  inerc\ , 
like  "PcJiliii/ii  (I  Til  Piid'lti,  Sci'ior" — are 
m  Spanish  and  are  sung  w  ith  a  fenor 
generalK  absent  among  more  self- 
conscious,  Fjiglish-s|)eaking  parish- 
ic  mers. 

At  l)oth  churches — in  Washington 
and  Xew  \'ork — the  processions  are 
,in  eclectic  gathering  of  oKl  and  voting, 
in  Xew  ^ Ork,  mothers  w  ith  bab\  car- 
riages and  strollers  are  a  common 
sight,  e\'en  when  the  procession  takes 
[ilace  in  the  rain.  A  few  wheelchairs  are 
also  usualiv  in  ev  idence,  niotori/.ed  or 
pushed  by  a  relative.  Some  of  our 
okler  English-speaking  parishioners 
also  join  in — longtime  resiilents  whose 
presence  is  a  reminiler  that  the  neigh- 
borhood was  once  |)redominantlv  Ital- 
ian. Last  vear,  an  octogenarian  of 
Sicilian  ilescent  pointed  out  to  me  the 
a|)artment  building  where  she  w  as 


raised  earK'  in  the  last  century. 

As  we  UKJve  six  and  seven  deep 
through  the  narrow  streets,  the  varied 
hist(_)iy  of  the  neighborhcjod  unfolds 
before  us.  On  StantcMi  Street,  for 
example,  we  pass  a  small  synagogue — 
one  of  se\  eral  now  unused  syna- 
gogues in  that  area.  Thev  are  repre- 
sentati\  e  of  a  time  in  the  late  IHOO's 
and  early  IMOO's  w  hen  Jewish  families 
from  Eastern  Europe  accounted  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of 
low  er  .Manhattan.  Looking  upw  ard, 
we  alwavs  see  people  leaning  from 
their  open  tenement  windows,  arms 
on  the  sills,  drawn  bv  the  sound  of  the 
singing  as  w  e  pass  below.  Processions 
are,  after  all,  a  spectacle,  a        of  giv- 
ing w  itness  to  onlookers  that,  for  us, 
h)llov\  ing  the  cross  is  a  conscious 
choice.  The  sight  of  a  white-haired 
woman  looking  from  the  fourth  floor 
stanils  out  in  in\  imiul — as  tloes  the 
image  of  two  small  children,  hands 
grijiping  the  metal  window  guaixis 
that  pre\  ent  them  from  tumbling  (jut. 
At  some  windows,  little  Puerto  Rican 
flags  can  be  seen — reminders  that 
after  the  Second  W drkl  \\  ar,  large 
numbers  of  Puerto  Ricans  immigrat- 
ed to  Xew  York  (at\ . 

On  the  return  route  to  the  church, 
we  w  alk  b\-  trend\  new  cafes  that  have 
liecome  an  increasing  |)resence  on  the 
Lower  P^ast  Side.  ^Oung  people  within 
look  out  at  us  curiousK'.  I  leading  east 
then  on  Sev  enth  Street  w  e  pass  St. 
Stanislaus  (;hurch,  an  active  Polish 
parish  that  has  been  a  point  ol  stabiliu 
for  the  Polish  people  w  ho  continue  to 
live  in  the  neighborhooil — |-)ros])erous 
enough  not  to  have  been  ilislodged  bv 
gen  trification. 

I  he  tact  that  one  procession  w  as  at 
night  and  the  other  during  the  day 
suggests  the  struggle  betw  een  the 
darkness  ami  light  of  the  vvorki  in 
w  hich  w  e  liv  e.  \\  alking  in  procession 
w  Ith  one  another  at  the  slow  pace  of  a 
pilgrimage  also  suggests  we  are  com- 
panions in  this  struggle  that  continues 
throughout  the  journcv  ot  lite.  We 
proceed  on  the  journev  not  just  on 
(i(jod  Friday,  but  eveiy  day,  accompa- 
nied by  Jesus,  who  helps  us  to  cany 
our  individual  crosses  even  as  w  e  fol- 
low the  one  ahead  of  us. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Iitorial 

s[ot  the  U.S. 
done 

3X1",  DAY  PRESIDENT  GEOR(;i'  \V.  liUSII  was 
denying  a  request  from  Egyptian  President 
I  losni  Mubarak  for  the  U.S.  administration 
to  resume  its  active  engagement  in  the 
search  for  peace  between  Israel  and  the 
■;tinians.  A  few  days  later  he  was  dispatching  retired 
!ic  General  Anthony  Zinni  to  tr}'  once  again  to  broker  a 
;-fire,  or  at  least,  a  diminution  of  the  \  iolence.  Then  late 
larch  12,  the  United  States  sponsored  a  U.X.  resolution 
anding  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  describing  "a  \'ision 
region  where  two  States,  Israel  and  Palestine,  li\  e  side 
de  within  secure  and  recognized  borders." 
n  the  past,  the  United  States  has  used  its  veto  to  stop 
•esolution  referring  to  a  Palestinian  state.  The  willing- 
of  the  administration  to  sponsor  such  a  resolution  is  a 
:ful  sign  if  it  indicates  readiness  to  join  widi  die  rest  of 
ntemational  community,  particularly  the  Europeans,  in 
dng  for  peace  and  justice  in  the  Middle  East, 
'eacemaking  by  the  United  States  alone  simply  cannot 
;ed.  The  hati-ed  and  mistrust  between  the  two  sides  has 
in  too  deep  tor  Israels  ally,  pati-on  and  protector  to  be  a 
'  ble  peacemaker.  The  moment  of  tiuth  has  arrived, 
i  of  single-minded  U.S.  backing  for  Israel  have  corrupt- 
merican  diplomatic  capital  in  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
me  the  big  brother  who  protects  litde  brother  while  he 
ts  and  tricks  the  other  kids  on  the  block.  Rather  than 
lying  litde  brother  with  more  weapons,  older  brother 
0  admit  that  he  is  j)art  of  the  problem  and  let  the  cop  on 
leat  weigh  in  and  separate  the  youngsters.  The  current 
ling  relationship  needs  an  intei-vention. 
'  Vithout  new  initiatives  to  present,  the  Zinni  mission  has 
hope  of  achieving  even  its  modest  goals.  The  United 
■s  is  bereft  of  new  ideas  for  dealing  widi  the  region,  and 
liance  with  Israel  makes  its  pleas  sound  suspect  to  Pales- 
a  ears.  U.S. -made  planes  and  helicopters  mount  attacks 
ist  Palestinian  towns  and  cities.  U.S.-manufoctured 
itions  destroy  Palestinian  homes  and  public  focilities. 
aid  provides  subsidies  for  the  Israeli  econonn  anil  mili- 
machine.  With  U.S.  pf)licy,  like  Israels,  concerned 
'  ly  to  put  the  brakes  f)n  Palestinian  "\iolence,"  the  Unit- 
ates  is  in  no  position  to  be  "an  honest  broker"  ben\  een 
wo  sides  in  a  genuine  peace  process, 
'ioth  the  Palestinian  Authority  and  die  P^uropean  L'nion 


have  repeatedly  called  for  outside  monitors  to  intervene. 
The  governments  of  Israel  and  the  L'nited  States  have  regu- 
larly opposed  such  proposals.  Now,  with  the  situation  super- 
heated, it  is  time  to  introduce  international  monitors  and 
revitalize  the  international  peace  process  begun  in  Madrid  in 
IWl.  The  United  States,  of  course,  can  be  expected  to  block 
such  a  move  with  its  veto  in  the  U.N.  Security  (Council.  In 
the  195()s,  it  was  the  Soviet  Unions  veto  that  blocked  con- 
certetl  action  by  the  Securit}'  Council.  Eventually,  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  bypassed  the  council  and  voted  a  jiolice  acti(jn 
in  defense  of  South  Korea  against  invasion  by  the  North. 
Israel  and  the  United  States  have  ignored  dozens  of  (leneral 
■Assembly  resolutions  on  the  Palestinian  question.  But  such 
an  initiative  might  force  the  L'nited  States  to  take  a  more 
e\  en-handed  role  in  peace  negotiations,  widi  a  negotiator 
like  former  Secretaiy  of  State  James  Baker,  who  can  be  as 
tough  on  the  Israelis  as  on  the  Palestinians. 

OPTIMALLY,  A  PEACE  INITIATIVE  that,  like  the  Madrid  process, 
woukl  invok  e  the  United  States  in  concert  with  other  lead- 
ing nations  and  those  with  peacekeeping  experience — like 
die  C^anadians  and  Scandinavians — has  a  better  chance  to 
provitle  the  basis  for  a  just  and  durable  peace  than  any  effort 
by  the  United  States  alone. 

By  the  same  logic,  moreover,  any  international  initiative 
must  offer  the  Palestinians  more  than  a  cease-fire  and  future 
negotiations,  d  he  taith  is,  there  will  be  no  peace  for  Israel  if 
justice  is  delayed  for  the  Palestinians.  The  lenet  antl 
Mitchell  proposals  are  deeph'  flawed  in  focusing  on  ending 
violence  first  and  in  giving  attention  priniarih'  to  Palestinian 
\  iolence — to  the  neglect  of  the  varieties  of  violence  on  the 
Israeli  side.  Even  the  Mitchell  plan  deals  only  with  so-called 
new  settlement  activity,  not  with  the  illegality  and  injustice 
of  the  settlements  as  such.  To  think  that  what  matters  to 
Israelis  calls  for  immediate  acquiescence  while  w  hat  matters 
to  Palestinians  is  subject  to  negotiation  only  compounds  the 
injustice. 

'lenet-Mitchell  Plus  must  do  five  things:  1)  hold  Israel  as 
accountable  as  the  Palestinians,  2)  acknowledge  die  illegalit)' 
of  the  occupation  and  the  settlements,  3)  arrange  an  end  of 
the  settlements,  4)  provide  one-for-one  exchanges  of  qualit)' 
land  for  diose  few  settlements  that  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  sun  ive  under  Israeli  rule  and  5)  assure  the  early 
establishment  of  a  viable  Palestinian  state  with  control  of  its 
(jwn  contiguous  territoiy.  Only  such  a  plan,  under  U.N.  aus- 
pices, acknowledges  the  injustice  that  lies  beneath  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict.  By  addressing  that  injustice,  it 
offers  the  possibility  of  assuaging  the  Palestinians'  sense  of 
justice  denied  and  could  thus  secure  conditions  for  a  durable 
peace  between  them  and  the  Israeli  people. 


ih  25,  2002  America 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Bishop  O'Connell  Admits  Abuse; 
Pope  Accepts  Resignation 

After  atlmirting  that  he  had  se.\uall\' 
ahuscil  a  high  school  seminarian  nKjre 
than  25  years  ago,  Bishop  Anthony  j. 
()'(]onnell  of  Pahn  Beach  submitted  his 
resignation  to  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and  it 
w  as  accepted.  He  said  his  misconduct 
has  haunted  him,  even  as  it  shaped  his 
ministry.  "It  always  hung  o\  er  me,"  the 
bishop  said  at  a  4()-minute  press  confer- 
ence on  March  S.  "I  tlon't  think  I  have 
e\  er  preached  u  ithout  being  conscious 
[of  it|.  I  certainly  have  been  powerfidly 
motivated  in  m\'  preaching."  (diristo- 
pher  Dixon,  a  former  priest,  spai'ked  the 
bishop's  decision  t(j  resign  when  he  tokl 
a  reporter  from  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch that  he  «  as  1  5  anti  in  the  ninth 
grade  at  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Seminar\ 
in  Mannibal,  Mo.,  when  he  sought  coim- 
seling  with  then-Father  O'C^onnell,  w  ho 
v\  as  the  seminar\'  rector.  Dixon  said  the 
relati()nshi|)  became  an  ojiportunitx'  for 
the  priest  to  molest  him.  Bishop  O'Clon- 
nell  became  liishop  of  Palm  Beach  in 
Xo\  ember  i'^'^S,  replacing  Bishop  Keith 
Symons,  who  also  resigned  after  admit- 
ting he  had  abuseil  a  youngster. 

As  Boston  Cardinal  Settles  Abuse 
Suits,  Three  Jesuits  Accused 

As  the  Archdiocese  ot  Boston  reacheil 
agreement  w  ith  S6  clerg\  se\-abuse 
claimants,  accusations  against  four 
piMcsts  ai  area  (Catholic  schools  were 
re\  ealet!  b\  local  media.  Three  Jesuits 
w  ere  accuseil  of  hav  ing  sexually  abused 
students  when  they  taught  at  Boston 
C.ollege  I  iigh  School  in  l5oston  in  the 
l'>70\  or  S()\.  It  uas  also  revealed  that 
an  archdiocesan  |)riest  remov  ed  from 
active  ministry  since  l'^">3  hati  been 
accuseel  ot  molesting  sev  eral  bovs  in  the 
I'.'TO's  v\  hile  he  v\  as  the  archdiocese- 
appointed  chaplain  at  Xaverian  Brothers 
I  Iigh  School  in  \\'estvvf)od.  Boston 
media  reported  the  archdiocese  offered 
an  estimated  $30  million  to  reach  a  set- 
tlement with  S6  plaintiffs,  represented 


MALE  RESIDENTS  OF  DEHIYSHE  REFUGEE  CAMP  CONFINED  BY  ISRAEL.  An  Israeli  soldier  direa 
Palestinian  males  into  a  single  line  at  the  Dehiyshe  refugee  camp  in  Bethlehem  on  March  11.  t 
the  first  time,  Israel  attacked  the  camps  with  ground  troops  and  detained  all  males  between  tl 
ages  of  14  and  40.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


bv'  attornev  .Mitchell  ( iarabetlian,  who 
sought  damages  for  abuse  bvjohn  J. 
(ieoghan,  a  former  priest  and  recently 
conv  ictetl  sex  offemler.  I  he  funils  w  ill  be 
allocated  by  a  neutral  arbitrator  who  will 
hear  the  complaints  and  determine  what 
portion  ot  the  total  goes  to  each.  An 
additional  .5S  lawsuits  have  been  tiled, 
according  to  local  media. 

Ruling  on  S.S.I.  Will  Increase 
Retired  Nuns'  Benefits 

A  Social  Seciiritv  Administration  ap|ieals 
council  reversed  itself  and  ruled  in  favor 
of  20  sisters  w  hose  Supplemental  Securi- 
tv  Income  benefits  hati  been  reducetl 
sev  en  vears  ago.  The  20  School  Sistei's  of 
St.  Francis,  w  ho  live  in  Marian  I  lall 
I  lome,  a  licensed  personal  care  home  in 
Bellev  ue,  Pa.,  run  by  their  religious  com- 
munity, w  ere  told  their  payments  were 
cut  because  they  are  members  ot  a  reli- 
gious communit)  and  have  maile  a  vow 
ot  poverty.  'Therefoi"e,  the  S.S.A.  rea- 
soned, their  commiinitv  has  a  civil  law 
obligation  to  [)rov  ide  tor  theii^  support. 
The  council  had  maintained  this  position 


despite  two  rulings  to  the  contran*  fiai 
an  administrative  law  judge.  The  tav  - 
able  ruling  was  issued  hours  after  a  c! 
w  as  placeil  to  Social  Securitv'  Comni  - 
sioner  Jo  .Anne  Barnhart  by  U.S.  Reic- 
sentative  Mike  Doyle,  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania.  Doyle  said  he  told  Bai- 
hart  that  the  case  neetled  to  be  expei  e 
because  ot  the  trailt)'  and  advancetl  a; 
ot  many  ot  the  sisters. 


Retired  Bishop  Celebrates  Mas 
for  New  Ways  Ministry  Meetin 

Retireel  Bisho|i  Teroy  T.  .\Futhieser>f 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  celebrated  Mass  on 
March    tor  jyarncipants  at  a  New  V'- 
Ministry  conference  in  Touisville,  K. 
tiespite  a  \'atican  letter  saying  the  gu^' 
shouKI  not  hold  .Mass  at  the  conferefe 
site.  Bishop  Matthiesen  said  that  the 
grouii  "asked  rue  it  I  would  celebraah 
luichanst  and  I  saiil  sure."  He  saiti  t'r 
were  nearlv  600  participants  at  the  ci- 
terence,  w  hich  focused  on  greater  acq" 
tance  ami  better  pastoral  care  of  gay  '.' 
lesbian  (Catholics  in  the  church.  For  i 
ot  them  to  tr\  to  go  to  the  cathedralpr 
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iiS — as  suggested  l)etoreh;iiul  1)\  Arch- 
'  op  I  homas  (.  ..  I\ell\  ot  Louisx  ille — 
lid  have  been  difficult  logistically,  he 
.  "I  guess  I  just  asked  \\  hat  would 
s  do,  and  the  answer  seemed  to  be 
ous,"  he  said. 


lll^  Finds  U.S.  Women 
^tcise  Jurisdiction  in  Church 

il  the  laws  of  the  (^atboHe  C^hureh 
.'  revamped  in  1*>S3,  only  clerics 
d  hold  "ecclesiastical  office" — jobs 
1\  ing  decisions  in  church  go\'er- 
;e.  Since  all  Catholic  clerics  are  men, 
,omen  could  even  apply.  A  new 
y  by  the  Leadership  C>onference  of 
lien  Religious  says  that  now,  less 
20  years  later,  hundreds  of  women 
le  United  States  hold  church  jobs  in 
:h  the\'  share  in  church  gov  ernance. 
.T  Kathleen  Pruitt,  a  Sister  of  St. 
ph  of  Peace  and  L.C.W.R.  presi- 
,  called  the  1 52-page  report  "a 
:hmark  study,  the  first  one  really 
j"  in  the  field.  "It  does  highlight  the 
that  women  play  an  important  role" 
lurch  leadership,  she  said.  Its  publi- 
)n,  she  added,  will  "allow  the  dia- 
e  to  take  another  step." 



I  can  Newspaper  Condemns 
I  eli  Attacks  on  Arab  Schools 

\  atican  new  spaper  condemnetl 
ks  on  Arab  schools  in  Jerusalem  and 
:  ^ilestinian  territories  as  "barbaric 
1  that  increase  the  spiral  of  violence" 
c  Middle  East.  "The  attacks  on 
nIs  represent  a  new  instrument  in 
It  ilence  that  has  profaned  the  Holy 
I  I, "  said  the  newspaper,  L'Osserva- 

■  Romano,  in  editorial  comments 
ciling  a  news  stor\'  in  its  March  7 

:  on.  The  newspaper  also  condemned 
indifference  of  the  international 

-  iminity"  to  the  targeting  of  children 
c  v\  orsening  conflict.  "For  two  con- 

■  ii  \  e  days,  Palestinian  students  have 

the  object  of  assaults  that  attack  the 
'  nf  the  future  of  a  people,  its 
MIS.  its  hopes  for  a  better  future,"  the 
-paper  said. 

he  latest  escalation  of  violence  pro- 
il  the  heads  of  churches  in  Jerusalem 
larch  9  to  issue  a  letter  titled  "A 
f  to  All  the  People  of  the  Holy 
1  1, '  w  hich  expressed  deep  concern 
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ov  er  the  spiraling  \  iolence.  The  church 
leatlers  calletl  on  "evervone  to  take  the 
appropriate  measures  to  stop  further 
massacres  or  tragedies  for  our  two  peo- 
ples." Latin  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah 
and  the  Franciscan  Gustos  of  the  Holy 
Land,  F'ather  Cliovanni  Battistelli,  were 
among  the  13  signatories  of  the  letter. 

At  Bethlehem  Lfniversity  on  the  night 
of  March  S,  a  missile  broke  through  a 
stone-clad  reinforced  concrete  wall  and 
blastetl  out  w  indow  s  on  two  floors,  dam- 
aging two  classrooms.  A  missile  also  hit 
St.  Joseph  School.  No  one  was  injured  in 
either  ot  the  attacks. 

Pope,  Greek  Orthodox  Pledge 
Greater  Cooperation 

Pope  John  Paul  11  anil  a  high-level  dele- 
gation from  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Cireece  promised  to  increase  joint  efforts 
to  bring  C^ospel  values  to  bear  on  the 
w  orld  while  continuing  their  theological 
dialogue.  The  delegation,  led  by 
Metropolitan  Panteleimon  of  Attika,  a 
member  of  the  Greek  synod's  committee 
for  ecumenical  relations,  met  with  the 
pope  on  March  1 1  in  the  middle  of  a 
weeklong  visit  to  the  A^atican.  The  meet- 
ing marked  the  first  official  visit  of  a  del- 
egation fi-om  the  Orthodox  (Church  of 
(Greece  to  the  \'atican.  Metropolitan 
Panteleimon  told  the  pope,  "We  must 
begin  a  collaboratiijii  on  practical  sub- 
jects of  a  moral  and  social  order,  a  col- 
laboration which  should,  we  hope,  turn 
out  to  be  easier  and  more  effective  than 
the  theological  dialogue."  In  fact,  he 
said,  "our  collaboration  in  the  practical 
domain  should  facilitate  the  theological 
dialogue." 


I.C.E.L.  Executive  Secretary 
Resigns 

John  R.  Page  has  resigned  as  executive 
secretary' of  the  Internati(jnal  C]ommis- 
sion  on  English  in  the  Liturg\',  effective 
Aug.  15.  Bishop  Maurice  Taylor  of  Gal- 
loway, Scotland,  chairman  of  I.C.E.L., 
praised  Page's  "great  gifts  of  integrity, 
dedication  and  courtesy"  and  said  his 
decision  to  resign  will  sadden  those  who 
know  him.  "His  colleagues  and  manv 
friends  greatly  admire  his  indomitable 
commitment  to  I.C.E.L.'s  purpose  of 
providing  liturgical  texts  to  nourish  the 


pi'aver  life  of  I'.nglish-s|)caking  (Catholics 
throughout  the  world,"  Bishop  I'aylor 
atlded.  Although  Page  has  been  attacked 
1)\'  conservatives  opposctl  to  I.CLE.L.'s 
work,  he  was  honoretl  by  the  North 
American  Academy  of  Liturg)-  at  its  last 
annual  meeting. 

U.S.,  Mexican  Bishops  Urge  Unity 
on  Border  Concerns 

Three  bishops  along  the  LI. S. -Mexican 
border  advocated  greater  church  unit)'  in 
solving  problems  that  straddle  the  bor- 
der region.  "Our  three  tlioceses  are  near 
yet  far  because  men  wish  to  separate  us," 
said  Bishop  Renato  Ascensio  Le(')n  of 
Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico.  I  le  said  it  took 
him  two  hours  and  1 5  minutes  t(j  cross 
the  bridge  separatingjuarez  fi-om  its 
neighboring  citv'  of  El  Paso  on  March  10 
because  of  increaseil  L^.S.  border  securi- 
tv'  measures  since  the  Sept.  1 1  terrorist 
attacks.  Bishop  Ascensio  traveled  to  El 
Paso  to  address  a  ministries  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Diocese  of  El  Paso. 
The  dioceses  of  Juarez,  El  Paso  and  Las 
Cruces,  N.M.,  border  one  another,  and 
officials  of  each  have  been  working  to 
develop  joint  plans  to  meet  cross-border 
problems. 


New  Book  Offers  Resources  to 
Catholic-Reformed  Households 

A  new  book  |niblishcel  jointly  bv  the 
L'.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
and  Westminster  John  Knox  Press  is 
intended  to  help  families  in  which  one 
spouse  is  Catholic  and  the  other  is  a 
member  of  a  church  in  the  Reformed 
tradition — the  LInited  Church  of  Christ, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  or  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America.  Lner- 
church  Fmiiilit's:  Resources  for  Ei  iiiiiciiiciil 
Hope  was  published  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  ongoing  Catholic-Reformed  Dia- 
logue in  the  LTnited  States,  and  edited  by 
the  dialogue's  co-chairmen.  Bishop 
Patrick  R.  Cooney  of  Gaylord,  Mich., 
and  the  Rev.  John  C.  Bush,  interim  pas- 
tor of  Northbrook  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Detroit  suburb  of  Beverly  Hills, 
.Mich.  The  book  is  the  product  of  the 
sixth  and  latest  round  of  a  Catholic- 
Reformed  dialogue  that  began  in  1965. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  ottier  sources. 
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Pbpe  John        II  Cultural  Cente 


I 


Reflect  on  faith.  Expand  your 
mind.  Delight  your  soul.  Experienc| 
the  one-of-a-kind,  architecturally 
stunning  Pope  John  Paul  II  Cultur; 
Center  where  modern  technology 
meets  timeless  spirituality.  You'U  finj||||| 
family-fnendly  interactive  galleries, 
world-class  exhibits  from  the  Vatica 
Museums,  the  Papal  Heritage  Roon 
Children's  Gallery,  Museum  Store, 
and  Cafe.  Visitors  of  all  ages  ^jji 
explore  faith  and  culture  from 


places,  peoples  and  traditions  aroun 
the  world.  A  unique  experience. 

Don^t  miss  it! 


I 


I 


Washington  DC^s  Newest  Mustsee  Attraction 

Tuesday  -  Saturday  10  am  -  5  pm  |  Sunday  12  noon  -  5  pm  |  Closed  Mondays  (except  holiday  Mondays) 
General  Admission  -  $8  |  Seniors,  students  and  children  4-12,  $6  |  kids  3  and  under  free 
3900  Harewood  Road,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20017  |  202-635-5400  |  www.jp2cc.org 
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Market  day  in  Todos  Santos  offers  villagers  a  chance  to  forget  temporarily  about  tensions  in  Guatemala. 


Guatemala's  Violent 

Peace 

-  BY  ROBERT  B.  GILBERT  - 

Therp:  is  .\  Bi  i  TKR  JOKE  circulating  among  many  Guatemalans  ever 
since  the  nations  36-year  civil  war  ended  in  1996:  "Beware  the  peace, 
they  chide,  because  now  the  government  is  fighting  everyone." 
Guatemala — half  the  size  of  Idaho — has  endured  some  of  the  most 
unimaginable  human  abuses  in  modern  history.  Thousands  of 
Guatemalans  have  continued  to  tlee  despite  U.N.-bnjkered  peace  accords,  presidential 
promises  of  reform  and  millions  of  dollars  in  international  aid. 


ROBERT  B.  GILBERT  is  a  journalist  who  has  reported  from  North  America, 
Latin  America  and  Asia. 
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"I  never  wanted  to  come  to  the  United  States,"  said  59- 
vear-old  Urbano  Santos,  a  ceramic-tile  mason  who  fled 
from  his  homeland  and  now  resides  in  V^^ashington  State. 
"I  want  to  go  back  to  Guatemala.  I  love  my  country.  But 
the  situation  is  w  orse  than  before." 

Experts  blame  the  war  on  persistent  government  cor- 
ruption, U.S.  backing  of  repressive  regimes,  widespread 
povertA'  and  discrimination  toward  people  of  Ma^  an  Indian 
ancestr\',  who  make  up  65  percent  of  the  nation's  12  million 
inhabitants.  During  the  protracted  conflict  between 
Guatemala  National  Revolutionan^  Unit\'  rebels  and  the 
governments  troops  and  "death  squads,"  more  than 
150,000  people  were  killed,  100,000  fled,  thousands  were 
tortured  and  50,000  were  left  missing.  Recenth'  declassified 
Ciuatemalan  army  files  revealed  that  650,428  citizens — 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  population — were  marked  for 
death  over  the  course  of  the  w  ar. 

Most  of  those  who  died  were  Indian  villagers  long  dis- 
trusted l)v  government  officials  for  their  independent 
beliefs  and  resistance  to  domination.  Search  teams  have 
found  mass  graves  filled  with  the  bodies  of  babies,  children, 
voung  women  and  men,  and  the  elderlv.  One  such  discov- 
eiT  unearthed  2,000  corpses — virtually  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  several  neighboring  communities. 

"I  saw  manv  times  how  the  army  killed  the  village  peo- 
ple," said  Sant(js,  whose  work  took  him  to  construction 


sites  around  the  countiT.  "One  time  the\'  attacked  a  villge 
and  burned  the  houses  with  the  people  inside.  Whenie 
people  tried  to  flee,  a  helicopter  shot  them  with  a  gn. 
They  thought  the  people  supported  the  guerillas.  Bats 
died.  Old  pe<jple  died.  Babies  don't  support  guerillas." 

Postwar  Chaos 

But  ask  CJuatemalans  what  has  changed  since  the  pi. 
accords  were  signed,  and  many  will  reply  that  too  muchjus 
remained  the  same.  Postwar  violence  made  world  headlt* 
in  1998  when  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Juan  Gerardi, 
bludgeoned  to  death  after  he  reported  military  abuses 
commission  investigating  wartime  ati'ocities.  The  iudge  nc 
later  convicted  three  army  officers  and  a  priest  in  the  kil|Jt 
was  forced  to  flee  after  receiving  death  threats.  But  ajer 
blaming  the  government  and  army  for  90  percent  ofat 
wartime  killings,  a  "truth  commission"  recommence 
amnesty  and  anon\miit\'  for  all  those  who  committed  abujs. 

Meanwhile,  \  iolent  crime  and  mob  incidents  have  suisc 
since  die  end  of  the  war.  U.X.  obseners  attribute  this  Itt 
to  lack  of  social  cohesion  and  distrust  toward  civil  prce- 
dures  that  fail  to  protect  citizens'  rights.  .As  a  result,  peuk 
ha\  e  taken  things  into  their  own  hands. 

.\  lobs  and  gangs  have  killed  hundreds  of  people  sinceht 
war  ended.  In  2001,  U.N.  observers  documented  123  nir- 
ders  through  March  alone — including  an  incident  in  wlch 
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On-campus  Summer  2002  Courses 

SPECIAL  PRE-SESSION  COURSE 

June  10-12  Adolescent  Spirituality  and  Methods  of  Faith-Development   Michael  Carotia,  Ed.[ 

Follow-up  sessions  on  October  25  levenmgj  and  October  26  Ida/time) 

ONE-WEEK  COURSES 

June  1  7  -  20  Women  in  Scripture  Pauline  Turner,  D  Mii 

June  24  -  27  The  Catholic  School  Educator  Saundra  Kennedy,  EdT 

Race  and  Religion  in  the  U  S  Al  Alcazar,  Ph.[ 

July  8-11  Contemporary  Issues  Parishes  in  Transition   Rev  Thomas  Sweetser,  S  J.,  Ph.G 

and  Sr  Peg  Bishop,  M  R.E.,  M. 

TWO-WEEK  COURSES 

July  8-18  Pastoral  Leadership  and  Organization  Carol  Holden,  D.Mii 

July  15-25  Contemporary  Issues  in  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling  James  O'Neill,  Ed.t 

THREE-WEEK  COURSES 

June  1  7  -  July  3  Church,  Sacraments,  and  Ministry  Bernard  Cooke,  Th  [ 

Foundations  of  Religious  Education  Kathleen  O'Gorman,  Ed  [ 

Introduction  to  Practical  Theology  Al  Alcazar,  Ph,[ 

History  of  Christian  Spirituality  Rev.  Gerald  Fagin,  SJ.,  Ph. I 

July  8-25  Christian  Origins:  Introduction  to  the  New  Testoment  Thomas  Ryan,  Ph.[ 

Dynamics  of  Small  Group  Life  Billie  Baladouni,  D.  Mi 

Pastoral  and  Educational  Praxis  Michael  Cowan,  Ph.[ 

FREE  PUBLIC  LECTURES  AND  SATURDAY  WORKSHOPS 

June  21-22  Globalization;  Implications  for  Church  and  Ministry   Bro.  David  Andrews,  CS  C,  J.I 

June  28  -  29  Community  and  Authentic  Worship   B.  Cooke,  Th.D  ,  and  P  Turner,  D.Mi 

July  12-13  Contemporary  Issues  Parish  as  Covenant  Rev  T  Sweetser,  Ph  D  ,  and  Sr  P  Bishop,  M  R. 

Tuition:  Graduate  tuition  is  $198  per  credit  hour  •  CEU  tuition  is  $105  per  credit  hour  •  Non-credit  listener  license  is 
$70  per  credit  hour 
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agers  hacked  a  judge  to  death  with  machetes  aher  he 
ed  tvvo  rape  suspects.  In  July,  an  angiy  crowd  tortured  and 
illy  burned  eight  \-illagers  accused  of  robbery.  In  October 
)Ut  1,000  peasants  attacked  a  police  station  when  authori- 
;  refused  to  arrest  a  suspect  in  a  tatal  shooting.  Witnesses 
0  found  some  of  the  bullets  said  the\'  matched  those  used 
police. 

'  A  recent  U.S.  consulate  statement  w  arned:  "Cniatemalan 
zen  frustration  with  crime  and  a  lack  of  appropriate  judi- 
remedies  has  led  to  violent  incidents  of  vigilantism  in 
re  isolated,  rural  areas.  Attempting  to  inter\'ene  puts  one 
isk  of  attack  from  others." 

Other  killings  around  the  countn'  ha\'e  been  linked  to 
mer  army  personnel  intent  on  war-related  revenge.  Alan\' 
cars  now  work  within  police  ranks,  toting  machine  guns 
diey  ride  in  groups  of  up  to  10  in  the  back  of  pickup 
cks.  According  to  a  Wxirld  Policy  Report  on  ex-army 
i,  "some  are  now  kidnapping  for  ransom.  Others  have 
zn  up  armed  rohber\?.  Still  others  have  hired  themselves 
as  private  guards  to  combat  labor  unions  and  land  inva- 
18.  And  in  rural  Guatemala,  former  cixil  patrollers  are  still 
led,  and  are  now  using  firearms  to  defend  the  land  and 
nes  diey  seized  from  neighbors  who  fled  into  the  moun- 
ts or  abroad  during  the  civil  war." 

Santos  wimessed  violence  firsthand.  One  of  his  brothers 
.  shot  dead  by  unknown  assailants  on  an  election  day  after 


he  \  ()ted  for  the  opposition.  His  second  Ijrother  was  serious- 
Iv  wounded  by  gtmfire  after  he  resigned  from  the  arm\'  out 
of  frustration  over  military  abuses.  Santos  himself  was  tor- 
tured simply  because  he  was  a  trade-union  leader. 

"They  asked  me  abcjut  my  ideology,"  he  said.  "  I  hey 
broke  both  sides  of  my  body.  I  lost  consciousness.  It  hap- 
pened to  so  many  people,  but  w  e  had  to  be  quiet.  If  w  e  tried 
to  complain  or  inxestigate,  more  bad  things  would  happen. 
There  is  no  source  where  we  could  go  for  justice." 

Amnesty  International  has  denounced  the  postw  ar  vio- 
lence as  well  as  the  rise  in  burglaries  at  nongovernmental 
organization  offices — apparently  an  eftort  to  destroy  records 
the  N.G.O.s  use  to  document  abuses.  In  October  2001  a 
Human  Rights  Procurators  office  adminismitor  was  threat- 
ened with  death;  his  office  was  ransacked,  and  his  car  was 
damaged.  The  U.N.  Human  Rights  Committee  similarly 
criticized  the  government's  "systematic  violations  of  the 
right  to  lite,  freedom  and  the  safety  of  people."  Human 
Rights  Watch  expressed  grave  concern  over  "the  absence  of 
eftective  law  and  the  continued  use  of  Knching  as  a  fomi  of 
vigilante  justice"  among  peasants  disillusioned  by  the  lack  of 
civil  order. 

"  Fhe  peace  that  was  signed  in  1996  is  not  peace  in  real- 
it},"  said  Steve  Bennett,  executive  director  of  Witness  for 
Peace  in  Washington,  D.(].  "The  suspension  of  human 
rights  is  just  one  more  step  toward  reintroducing  the  mili- 
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tarv  into  civilian  lite — which  is  specifically  prohibited  in 
the  peace  accords.  Impunity  is  a  major  problem  iii 
(Juatemala.  People  are  continualK'  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fear." 

Lingering  Distrust 

Social  upheaval  also  has  slowed  the  pace  of  reform.  As  a 
result,  (luatemalans  have  continued  to  flee  out  of  political, 
economic  and  human  ilesperation.  \n  tact,  some  of  those 
who  returned  home  under  a  postwar  amnest)'  plan  have  left 
again  after  being  sent  to  resettlement  camps  and  left  to  work 


tor  inadequate  wages  while  being  scorned  tor  having  fled. 

"W'e  still  have  quite  a  lot  of  (iuatemalan  and  other  C^en- 
tral  /Vmerican  traffic — about  15  percent  of  apprehensions," 
said  John  Brinning,  supei"vis()ry  officer  with  the  U.S.  Border 
Patrol  in  Harlingen,  fex.,  a  cit\'  with  man\'  l.atin  American 
residents  and  a  conunon  destination  tor  thcjse  who  cross 
Mexico's  northeastern  border.  "Those  I've  come  across  usu- 
all\  break  dovMi  and  cry  antl  sa\'  that  they  tear  they'll  be 
killed  or  their  family  will  be  killed.  It  makes  you  teel  veiy 
sympathetic.  W'e  tii'  to  help  them  if  they  ask  for  asA'lum.  We 
note,  '1  le  has  credible  fears.'" 

The  Border  Patrol  arrested  more  than  22, ()()()  illegal 
entrants  trom  (iuatemala,  Honduras  and  F.l  SaKador  in 
2001 — turning  some  back  across  the  border,  imprisoning 
suspected  criminals  and  detaining  diose  seeking  political  asy- 
lum until  their  case  is  heard  at  an  Imniigrarion  aiul  Xatural- 
i/ation  Sen  ice  hearing.  During  die  fiscal  vears  PW-'  to  2000, 
the  I.N.S.  a[>pr()\'ed  1,570  (iuatemalan  i"ec|uests  tor  political 
asylum  and  tiemetl  1S,57*>.  During  the  year  2000,  1S7 
rec)uests  were  granted,  1,2S'^  were  denied  and  1,H23 
remained  pending. 

Santos  fled  to  ward  ott  harassment  ot  his  wile,  daughter 
and  five  sons.  As  a  union  leatler,  he  was  a  visible  target  ot 
government  suspicion,  so  he  made  his  way  north  through 
Mexico  bv  bus.  liis  final  hurdle — crossing  die  Rio  (irande 
into  the  L'nited  States — ccjst  him  $100.  He  was  guided 
through  a  i^emote  area  by  one  of  man\'  so-called  coyotes  who 
earn  handsome  profits  through  the  human-trafficking  trade. 
The  going  rate  from  I  larlingen  to  1  louston,  le.x.,  is  $600  to 

$soo. 

In  2001  the  (iuatemalan  president,  /Mfonso  Portillo, 
asked  the  Bush  administration  to  back  legislation  allowing 
more  (Guatemalan  refiigees  to  bec(jme  permanent  residents 
in  die  United  States,  in  accordance  with  earlier  legisladon  on 
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Nicaragiians  and  (Xibans.  Some  analysts  say  Portillo  wold 
rather  keep  potential  troublemakers  away.  The  presidit 
won  election  in  1999  despite  his  admission  diat  he  had  ki;d 
two  men — and  notwithstanding  his  close  association  vi 
paity  leader  Efraio  Rios  Montt,  a  fomier  right-wing  dictijr 
whose  U.S. -supported  regime  oversaw  some  of  the  west 
atrocities  of  the  war.  Montt  now  serves  as  president  of  le 
National  Congress.  ; 

"Some  people  think  we  have  no  right  to  come  to  jie 
United  States,"  Santos  said.  "The)'  ignore  what  the  Un|d 
States  did  in  Guatemala.  1  he  truth  is  that  we  aren't  l^:e 
because  we  want  to  be  here.  The  government  of  lit 
United  States  supported  the  war  and  provic'td 
weapons.  As  a  result,  we  had  to  flee."  , 

Controversy  Over  Children 

Many  ot  (kiatemala's  young  also  are  leaving  for  otsr 
lands  through  placement  for  international  adopti(|s. 
During  2000,  more  than  2,200  ot  the  nation's  childsn 
were  adopted  abroad,  including  1,532  who  came  to  le 
United  States.  None  was  placed  among  Guatemalan  fai 
lies,  despite  a  U.N.  stipulation  that  honie-countrv  |)h 
ment  should  be  a  priority. 

■According  to  a  report  by  the  Human  Rights  Ombis- 
man's  Office,  some  of  the  adoptions  have  been  fraught  vth 
irregiilai"ities.  While  adoptions  have  given  many  young  ar 
orphans  a  legitimate  chance  at  a  better  life,  odiers  repii 
ediy  have  been  kidnapped  from  villages  or  procu.v 
through  bribery  and  other  manipulation. 

In  2001,  Holland  temj)()rarily  suspended  its  author;, 
tion  of  adoptions  from  (iuateniala.  An  official  cited  i 
dence  that  some  women  had  been  forced  to  give  up  rii 
chiklren  after  being  pressuretl  by  criminal  gangs.  The  siu 
\ear,  S]iain  suspended  its  authorization  of  Guatem;ii 
adoptions  pending  a  re\  iew  ot  selection  procedures. 

International  groups  also  have  urged  a  halt' 
(Juatemala's  persistent  use  ot  child  labor,  which  nia\  rc| 
sent  as  much  as  60  [lercent  ot  the  nation's  workforce.  W 
than  300. 000  children  perfi)rni  agricultural  labor, 
50,000  work  in  the  manufacturing  sector — including  5,li 
who  work  in  fireworks  factories  and  3,000  who  vv()r;i 
gunpowder  plants.  About  20  percent  of  children  agetl  I 
14  work  throughout  the  countn;  engaged  in  such  task; 
street  vending,  shoe-shining,  trash  collection  and  ru. 
jobs.  At  least  90,000  girls  work  as  maids,  mosthn 
Guatemala  (^itv,  the  nation's  capital.  Almost  40  perceno 
w(jrking  children  are  Indians.  Statistics  are  sketchy  on  i 
number  ot  children  who  work  as  beggars,  prostitutes 
tirug  couriers.  ^ 

Price  of  Progress  \ 

The  WoiKl  Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fijid 
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Impunity  is  a  major  problem. 
People  live  in  fear. 


I.F.)  and  sc\  cral  indix  idual  nations  ha\  c  prox  idcd  mil- 
is  of  dollars  in  assistance  to  accelerate  (JLiaieinala's 
onstruction.  Yet  some  analysts  tear  that  a  jiredomi- 
tly  economic  emphasis  will  holster  the  wealth  and 
,'er  of  a  corru|)t  elite,  w  iden  the  ga[)  hetween  the  nntl- 
class  and  the  poor  and  destroy  what  remains  of 
genous  culture — all  in  the  name  of  glohalizaticjn. 

I Ironically,  some  sectors  of  Guatemala's  capital  city 
1  many  international  destinations.  The  city's  national 
vention  center  draws  historic  global  negotiations.  Its 
•e  fashionable  streets  boast  Western  fast-tcjod  restau- 
■js,  huge  department  stores  and  the  finest  Parisian  per- 
iCS.  But  such  wealth  remains  a  distant  dream  among 
>e  who  live  in  the  cit\  's  slums,  or  luirrios  imirginales, 
I  :re  more  than  50  percent  of  residents  share  rooms 

I  1  three  to  five  people  and  more  than  one-fifth  share 
ms  with  six  to  nine  others.  At  the  same  time,  city  life  is 
3nd  the  wildest  imagination  of  the  rural 

'  [n  late  2001,  more  than  20,000  rural  workers  held 
onwide  demonstrations  to  demand  hastened  land  dis- 
:j  ution,  stronger  labor  rights,  better  housing  and  rural 
l!  ilopment  as  promised  during  the  peace  negotiations. 
;j  :  protests  followed  the  fatal  shooting  of  an  activist 

II  >  challenged  the  land  claims  of  a  wealthy  plantation 
I  ler.  Plantation  guards  were  implicated  in  the  killing. 
Ij  ■  owner  claimed  he  was  being  robl^ed.  Many  such  inci- 
i*  ts  have  been  documented  across  the  country. 

j  \ccording  to  an  I.M.F.  report  in  2001,  "(kiatemala 

innues  to  face  serious  problems  of  povert\'  and  income 
ribution.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the  population  lives 
.  iw  the  poverty  line,  the  income  received  by  the  richest 
j  itile  is  30  times  the  income  of  the  poorest  quintile, 

i  2.5  percent  of  farms  take  up  65  percent  of  agricultur- 
l  nd." 

The  I.M.F.  has  reported  progress  in  working  with  the 
!:  -Tnment  on  its  stringent  reconstruction  loan  require- 
!l  ts,  and  the  World  Bank  has  reported  success  with  sev- 
!'  projects.  For  example,  a  $31  million  World  Bank  loan 
fl  nancing  a  program  in  the  northern  highlands  that 

ii  Ives  mapping,  property  demarcation,  adjudication  of 
^!  lers'  land  claims  and  title  registration.  Another  loan 
j'  62  million  is  supporting  basic  educaticjn  programs 
I  ughout  a  nation  in  which  40  percent  of  the  workforce 
i|  s  even  a  single  year  of  formal  education. 

j  kt  most  of  the  nation's  poor  farmers  still  struggle  to 
vate  meager  hai-vests  on  thin,  terraced  strips  carved 
ilry  hillsides.  Others  tend  a  few  cattle.  Still  others 
X  m  textile  factories,  or  vKKiiiiladonis,  where  clothes 

'  cw  n  and  then  exported.  The  factories,  once  dominat- 
i\  U.S.  interests,  increasingly  are  owned  by  Asian 
i'^  that  face  burgeoning  labor  costs  back  home, 
onwide,  despite  new  minimum-wage  laws,  the  aver- 


age wage  among  the  working  poor  is  less  than  SI  a  day. 
I*'ewer  than  8  percent  ot  workers  belong  to  unions. 
Almost  50  [)ercent  lack  health  coverage. 

"The  World  Bank  and  the  I.M.F.  require  deregulation 
of  the  economy,"  said  Rachel  Alay,  a  U.S.  scholar  of  Latin 
American  affairs.  "'Fhcjse  kinds  of  policies  increase 
growth — but  at  the  expense  of  exacerbating  poverty.  I 
think  it's  wrong.  I  don't  think  social  justice  is  high  on 
their  list."  Privatization  will  reduce  poor  Guatemalans' 
access  to  subsidized  health  care,  social  security,  phone 
conununications,  public  trans|")(Mtation  and  other  human 
needs.  May  said.  She  ailded  that  such  reforms  also  will 
minimize  attention  towartl  addressing  citizens'  ci\il 
rights. 

"I  don't  think  they're  on  the  right  path,"  she  added. 
"Poverty  and  social  justice  are  being  shamefully  underval- 
ued. Fconomic  growth  does  not  necessarily  guarantee 
Guatemalan  equality.  The  real  solution  has  to  be  interna- 
tional in  scope — to  address  inequalities  and  social  justice 
in  developing  countries." 

Other  analysts  say  economic  privatization  is  the  only 
realistic  way  to  battle  (iuatemala's  elitism,  corruption  and 
discrimination  toward  the  intligenous  poor.  It  is  time, 
they  suggest,  to  move  beyond  the  romantic  novels  about 
how  Mayan  life  used  to  be  and  recognize  that  it  is  unjust 
to  deny  citizens  the  right  to  nourishing  food,  decent 
housing  and  the  economic  means  to  better  their  future  in 
concrete  ways. 

"If  their  jobs  remain  agricultural,  the  cultural  frame- 
work is  going  to  be  imprisoned  by  old  patterns  from  the 
past — exploitation  and  racism,"  said  C>arol  Gil,  a  U.S. 
expert  on  Latin  American  history.  "Foreign  aid  can  break 
the  old  patterns.  The  more  you  close  an  economy,  the 
more  things  remain  the  same. 

"We  see  Mayan  culture  in  a  simple  fashion,"  Q\\  con- 
tinued. "Mayan  culture  has  been  changing  over  time. 
Globalization  has  come — and  I'm  ncjt  applauding  it.  But 
there  are  certain  aspects  that  can  benefit  the  poor  villager 
who  might  be  better  off  not  working  as  a  rural  laborer, 
whose  kids  would  be  better  off  attending  secondary 
school,  who  might  benefit  from  having  a  car." 

No  one  expects  the  translormaticjn  to  come  soon.  If 
any  lesson  has  been  learned,  perhaps  it  is  that  Guatemala's 
history  remains  as  much  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
nation's  future  as  it  is  a  blueprint  for  what  tragic  mistakes 
to  avoid,  it  the  land  of  Mayan  Indians  ever  is  to  find  its 
civil,  p(^litical  and  economic  equilil)rium. 

"The  war  is  over,  but  the  effects  of  the  war  are  linger- 
ing," Santos  said.  "The  government  has  stopped  shooting, 
but  I  don't  know  how  many  years  my  country  will  suffer.  I 
believe  in  Ciod — and  God  didn't  create  hatred  and  war  and 
racism.  God  created  man  to  live  and  work  in  peace."  ^ 
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/  naively  thought  I  would  fi^f 
universal  acceptance  for  this  foin 
of  prayer  and  praii 


BY  ROBERT  VEREIC 

H w  v  \ni  111' ARi)  rill-  oNK  about  the  confina- 
tion  liturgy  at  which  a  hturgical  dancer  |fe- 
sented  the  gifts  to  the  bishop?  After  recei  n 
thcin  the  l)ishop  turned  to  the  pastor  anti  > 
"If  she  asks  for  \'our  head,  she  can  have  it!" 

This  alkision  to  the  stoiy  in  Marks  Ciospel  about  j  i 
the  Baptist  and  the  daughter  of  Herodias  eHcits  laii 
from  clergy  ami  hnt\'  ahke.  As  for  me,  a  Jesuit  priest  (ui 
has  worked  for  the  inckision  of  dance  in  the  Htin-gy  foi! 
past  30  vears,  I  can  join  in  the  laughter;  but  I  must  hor- 
ly  say  I  do  not  find  the  "joke"  all  that  funnv.  It  re\e;. 
bias  against  a  form  of  religious  expression  that  can  h- 
authentic  form  of  prayer  antl  praise,  as  it  is  rooteil  iiii 
psalmists  invitation  to  "praise  Ciod's  name  in  the  te'\ 
tlance"  (Ps.  14'^). 

To  associate  a  contemporary  littu-gical  dance,  dniu-  ^ 
svmbolic  offering  by  a  young  woman,  with  the  infan 
tlance  of  Herodias's  daughter  that  l)rought  about  i 
beheading  of  John  the  Baptist  prejudices  the  answer  t(  ii 
t]uestion,  "Shall  we  dance?"  Despite  all  the  many  pos  \ 
scriptural  references  to  dance  as  a  form  of  prayer  and  \)r 
ship,  one  ot  the  two  most  negative  biblical  referenci 
inxoketl.  {  The  other  is  the  story  of  Israelites  damn 
before  the  golden  calf  [Ex.  32: 1^^].)  Ironically,  the  Stp 
ture  passage  trom  Mark  (6:]7-2'>)  that  speaks  ol  the  \  (  n 
girls  tlance  iua\  be  one  of  the  most  misinterpreted. 

The  (iospel  text  does  not  give  the  name  or  age  olli 
voung  girl.  (We  know  her  name,  Salome,  h-om  the  Je'S 
w  riter  Josephus.)  It  does  not  tiescribe  the  kind  ot  d, 
that  she  did,  but  the  jiresumption  is  that  her  dance 
seductive.  Dance  is  about  sex  and  irrationality  andia 

ROBERT  VEREECKE,  S.J..  is  the  pastor  and  director  of  religl'LJ 
education  at  St.  Ignatius  Church  in  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 
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pclucc  (.lire  consequences!  In  her  exeellent  exetiesis  ot 
i  text  in  the  journal  Senieia  ("(lallinti  the  Shots."  1^^*^6), 
:e  Bach  concludes  that  the  dance  of  Salome  was  much 
re  innocent  than  interpreters  have  suijjgested. 
Sometimes  1  think  I  have  lost  my  head,  devoting  so 
ch  ol  nu  nnnistr\'  to  dance  as  a  v\  ay  ot  prayer  and  wor- 
).  For  years  1  have  heard  the  jokes,  the  critic|ues  and  the 
demnations.  And  yet  1  cannot  ignore  the  scriptural 
ortation  to  "praise  Ciod  with  timhrel  and  dance"  (Ps. 
'I).  Nor  can  I  forget  the  words  of  David  to  his  critic 
:hal  after  he  danced  before  the  ark:  "It  was  before  the 
•d,  who  chose  me  before  your  father,  and  abo\e  all  his 
se,  to  appoint  me  as  prince  over  Israel,  die  people  ot 
Lord — and  1  will  make  merrv  before  the  Lord"  (2 
1.6:21). 

Although  there  are  no  [irohibitions  in  the  Bible  against 
ce,  and  in  spite  of  many  positive  invitations  to  this 
n  of  praise  and  worship,  the  contemporary  attempt  to 
ore  dance  as  an  authentic  form  of  religious  expression 
met  with  significant  resistance. 
I  When  I  first  discovered  the  beauty  and  power  of  dance 
'  omniunicate  religious  meaning,  I  naively  thought  that 
juld  find  universal  acceptance  for  this  torni  ot  prayer 
'  praise.  After  all,  don't  we  use  dance  forms,  such  as  the 
cession,  in  all  of  our  liturgies?  Don't  we  hear  the 
'  Imist  exhort  us  to  "praise  God  with  timbrel  and 
'  :e"?  Don't  we  profess  belief  in  God  who  became  flesh 
'  esus  Christ,  so  that  our  bodies,  our  whole  selves  are 
sed?  Doesn't  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  make  us  want  to 
p  tor  joy  and  leap  for  love?  Don't  the  texts  of  our  litur- 
.  1  music  sing  of  a  dancing  people  of  God?  "Let  us  build 
city  of  God,/  may  our  tears  be  turned  into  dancing!" 
t)-  of  God,"  Dan  Schutte). 

)\  er  the  years  my  enthusiasm  has  been  tempered  by 
iinients  from  Rcjme  that  reinforce  the  bias  that  in 
^  tern  culture  dance  is  associated  only  with  "entertain- 
t"  and  "courtship."  These  notices  from  Rome  disre- 
.    the  tradition  ot  "folk  dance"  in  Western  cultm^e  and 
the  possibility  of  creating  a  form  of  movement  that 
express  authentic  religious  sentiment, 
t  is  not  my  intention  here  to  apologize  for  dance  in 
uv.  Whether  dance  finds  a  place  in  our  worship  as  part 
'  ic  larger  choreography  of  liturgy  is  secondary  to  how 
^  night  reclaim  the  spiritual  dimensions  of  dance  in  our 
1    ot  faith.  The  c]uestion  "Shall  we  dance?"  is  an  invita- 
t   tn  reflect  on  how  we  can  affirm  a  human  experience 
f   trom  the  beginning  of  time  has  had  power  to  express 
I  [tains  and  joys  of  human  life  and  that  has  been  fi)r 
^  I'  an  avenue  to  the  divine. 

would  like  to  offer  some  thoughts  that  emerge  from 
n  experience  as  a  presider  and  leader  of  prayer  and  as 
^  who  has  worked  with  young  and  old  alike  in  opening 


the  experience  of  prayer  as  an  expression  of  the  whole  per- 
son through  mcnement  and  dance. 

"/'"////,  conscious  iiiid  active  participation. "  These  words 
from  the  document  on  the  liturgy  from  the  Second  V^iti- 
can  C^ouncil  are  surely  among  those  nicxst  often  cjuoted  by 
liturgists  and  pastors  as  they  try  to  encourage  animation  of 
the  whole  assembly.  It  is  challenging  enough  to  achieve 
this  particijiation  in  music  and  other  forms  of  acclamation. 
It  is  c]uite  a  difterent  story  to  invite  the  entire  assembly  to 
dance!  And  so,  the  custom  has  been  to  use  individuals 
from  the  assenibh'  who  have  a  facility  for  dance  to  endiody 
the  prayer  for  all.  The  principal  critic]ue  here  is  that  the 
dancers  are  doing  "performance,"  while  liturgy  is  meant  to 
be  prayer.  And  yet  isn't  it  the  nature  of  ritual  leadership  to 
"perform"?  Effective  presiders,  preachers,  soloists  and 
choirs  are  such  because  they  are  good  performers.  Liturg)' 
is  by  natiux'  a  dialogue  between  performance  and  prayer. 

WHien  I  first  began  choreographing  dances  for  the 
liturg}'  in  the  l^TO's,  I  was  so  enraptnired  by  dance  as  an 
art  form  that  the  dances  I  produced  were  lovely  to  look  at 
and  often  inspiring,  but  they  belonged  more  in  a  perfor- 
mance venue  than  in  the  assembh'  gathered  for  worship. 
When  I  began  to  preside  at  liturgy  in  the  198()'s,  I  became 
more  conscious  of  the  principle  of  integration  and  flow  of 
the  whole  prayer.  If  dance  were  going  to  be  a  part  of  the 
assembly's  prayer,  it  would  be  simple  and  transparent  in  its 
meaning.  It  would  also  be  one  dimension  of  the  prayer  of 
the  people,  working  with  musical  expression  and  ritual 
action.  Experience  tells  me  that  dance  can  have  a  powerftd 
role  in  our  liturgy  if  it  is  always  at  the  service  ot  the  ritual, 
animating  the  minds  and  hearts  (and  even  the  bodies)  of 
the  whole  people  of  God  gathered  for  worship. 

Alternatives  for  ivorship.  Another  lesson  I  have  learned 
in  my  work  in  dance  and  worship  is  that  Sunday  liturgy 
may  not  be  the  best  place  for  it.  This  is  not  because  the 
ritual  does  not  explicitly  call  for  it,  but  because  the  ritual 
of  the  Mass  as  we  celebrate  it  in  our  Western  culture 
already  has  much  movement  in  its  choreography  for 
presiders,  lectors,  ministers  and  assembly.  There  are  not 
many  moments  in  the  liturgy  where  dance  can  find  a 
place,  but  it  may  be  used  to  give  lite  and  sjiirit  to  the  open- 
ing or  the  Gospel  procession  or  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
psalm  refrain.  (Special  rituals  like  the  Easter  Vigil  offer 
more  possil)ilines  for  the  inclusion  of  dance.) 

My  own  work  has  focused  on  other  forms  of  commu- 
nal prayer,  such  as  evening  prayer.  Each  Holy  Week  in 
our  church  we  otter  an  evening  prayer  that  is  solely 
music  and  dance,  using  trained  dancers  and  members  of 
the  parish  who  have  participated  in  Lenten  workshops  on 
movement  prayer.  In  this  form  of  worship,  which  is 
structured  on  the  model  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours, 
dance  is  the  primary  mode  of  prayer  throughout  the  ser- 
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vice.  Those  who  come  to  the  senice  actively  participate 
with  simple  gestures  and  dance.  It  is  a  remarkably  power- 
ful experience  to  witness  a  whole  community  moving 
together  in  time  and  space. 

Embodied  prayer.  Over  the  past  25  years  I  have  offered 
retreats  and  workshops  that  invite  people  into  the  experi- 
ence of  movement  prayer.  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at 
how^  powerfid  and  grace-filled  this  experience  is  for  some- 
one who  thinks  of  prayer  as  simply  a  mental  activit)-.  The 
body  has  an  innate  language  that  can  give  expression  to  a 
range  of  human  emotion.  WTien  individuals  connect  this 
language  of  movement  with  their  experience  of  God,  it  is  a 
true  epiphany.  The  life-giving  spirit  of  God  animates  the 
person  in  such  a  way  that  he  or  she  experiences  a  freedom 
in  prayer  not  known  before  in  the  same  way.  This  focused 
concentration  of  movement  and  metlitation  finds  expres- 
sion in  Eastern  religious  practices  like  yoga  and  tai  chi.  I 
believe  that  there  could  be  a  more  explicit  connection 
between  body-mind  and  spirit  in  our  (christian  tradition; 
we  do  not  ha\  e  to  be  disembodied  in  our  prayer.  There  is 
a  choice.  If  we  look  deeply  enough  into  our  mystical  tradi- 
tion we  can  find  the  groundwork  for  a  prayer  that  engages 
the  w  hole  body. 

Eaitheii,  sacred  I'e.sye/s.  W'e  are  taught  that  our  bodies 
are  sacred  vessels,  images  of  God,  redeemed  by  the  love 

of  Jesus  Christ. 
Paul  speaks  of 
our  bodies  as 
"temples  of  the 
H  o  I  \'  Spirit." 
Our  bodies  are 

0  u  r  w  a  \  o  f 
being  in  this 
world  and  our 
wa\-  of  respond- 
ing to  God's 
o\ertures  of 
love.  And  yet 
there  are  many 
negatives  that 
influence  our 
body  images. 
Size,  shape  and 
sexual it\'  are  just 
a  few.  7  he  work 

1  ha\e  done  in 
enabling  people 
to  claim  move- 
ment and  dance 
as  a  form  of 
prayer  has  made 
a  difference  in 
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the  way  people  see  themselves  and  their  being  with  Gd. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  amazed  at  the  negative  reactiortc 
liturgical  and  sacred  dance.  Through  dance — whse 
intention  is  to  give  praise,  reverence  and  servicetf 
God — the  persoti  affirms  his  or  her  body  as  a  gift  fii 
God.  ' 

Double  standards.  Over  the  years  I  have  been  inuml: 
with  criticism  of  liturgical  dance  from  those  who  sa\ 
it  is  forbidden  by  Rome  or  in  a  particular  diocese  and  ti 
others  who  say  that  it  belongs  only  in  the  theater,  no 
the  sanctuar}'.  But  there  is  a  double  standard.  On  \\\ 
Youth  Day  in  Rome  last  year,  a  photograph  was  taken 
Pope  John  Paul  II  flanked  b\-  prelates — and  t\yo  tlanr 
posed  in  front  of  them.  If  dance  can  be  part  of  this  sp^ 
celebration  presided  over  by  the  pope,  why  are  thti\ 
many  objections  in  local  dioceses  and  parishes  when  | 
pie  want  to  use  this  form  of  prayer  and  worship  for  si ; 
special  occasion? 

The  other  double  standard  is  the  distinction  betvvg 
pet)ple  who  come  out  of  Western  civilization  and  otl 
for  whom  dance  is  part  of  their  cultural  expression.  V 
has  not  experienced  a  joyful  communal  dance  at  a  wed( 
reception?  There  is  a  tradition  of  folk  dance  in  Wesi 
civilization  that  is  not  about  entertainment  or  courts 
Dance  can  be  a  celebration  of  life.  It  should  not  be  si 
marily  dismissed  as  an  inappropriate  way  of  celebra' 
God's  life  and  love. 

"Through  the  door  iiajf/ed  Beauty.''  In  an  artich 
America  by  (Cardinal  Godfried  Danneels,  "The  Cont 
porarv  Person  and  the  Ghurch"  (7/30/01),  the  aut 
speaks  of  tioith,  goodness  and  beaut\'  as  three  access  n 
to  God.  He  wonders  "whether  we  are  using  sufficie 
one  of  the  doors  that  leads  to  God — the  door  nar 
Beaut}-."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  "Beaut)'  has  as  yet  t 
explored  ven'  little  in  theology  and  catechesis  in  our  da 

I  believe  that  dance  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fo 
of  the  expression  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  interesting  ^ 
the  word  we  use  to  describe  God's  self-communicat 
"grace,"  is  the  word  used  to  describe  much  of  dai 
"(Graceful"  is  the  movement  of  body  and  spiritl 

I  believe,  too,  that  dance  can  conununicate  the  dee 
longing  of  the  human  spirit  and  the  ecstasy  of  divine  I 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  m\  ster\'  of  God's  incarna 
in  Jesus  (Christ  has  been  jiortrayed  in  poetiy  as  a  danceJ 


Toiiiornnv  ii'ill  be  my  da>ieiiig  day. 

I  veould  my  true  hrce  see  the  lefreiid  of  my  play. 

0  my  love,  my  love! 

This  have  I  done  for  my  true  love. 


Shall  we  dance?  My  suggestion  is  that  we  let  God 
the  lead. 


■■•in 
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lith  in  focus 


Rebuilding  on  Faith 


MARY  PENCE 


k      T  THE  ac;f,  of  15  I  was  A  girl 
m     who  made  it  difficult  for  any- 
^   one — even  myself — to  love.  My 
upbringing  has  been  a  turbulent 
,  I  here  were  struggles  with  anorexia, 
uls  poorly  chosen  and  my  parents' 
ac.  The  <jnly  positive  thing  about  me 
-dinething  that  i  did  not  earn.  I  was 
scd  with  a  certain  look  that  others 
il  .ittractive,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
r  reason  to  feel  good  about  myself,  this 
(]uality  achieved  pre-eminence.  Most 
cil  me  as  just  another  pretty  face,  and 
is  e.vactly  how  I  viewed  myself.  I 
ned  to  be  accepted  socially,  and 
use  of  my  low  self-esteem  I  allowed 
;lt  to  be  manipulated, 
defined  myself  solely  by  the  company 
jt,  and  I  felt  comfortable  only  with 
;  who  were  as  damaged  as  I  was.  It  did 
ake  long  for  me  to  become  a  person 
Ti  I  disliked  and  could  never  respect, 
one  person  who  had  the  power  to 
ge  all  this  was  a  mildly  retarded  girl 
possessed  not  one  of  the  attributes 
[  desperately  wanted  to  call  my  own. 
withdrew  from  my  family,  allowed 
:If  to  fail  academically  and  sought  the 
dship  of  people  wath  ulterior  motives, 
g  the  way  I  acquired  a  selt-tlesnaictive 
g  disorder,  not  so  much  to  stav  thin, 
or  the  feeling  that  I  could  control  at 
one  aspect  in  my  life.  On  a  good  day 
old  wonder  if  my  life  would  ever  add 
D  anything;  on  a  bad  day  I  had  no 
)ts  at  all.  My  stupefying  actions 
Tie  routine — so  routine  that  I  began 
tde  into  my  role  as  "the  family  fail- 
Deep  down  I  felt  that  e\eryone  who 
'  upposed  to  love  me  had  failed  me.  So 
'  id  of  using  dieir  disapjiroval  as  mori- 
lii  to  improve  myself  I  actualK  began 
^el  in  it. 

PENCE  is  a  student  at  St.  Mary-of-the- 
s  College  in  Indiana. 


My  Catholic  high  school  had  estab- 
lished a  quota  for  time  to  be  spent  each 
year  in  service  of  others.  To  meet  this 
quota  I  became  a  Sunday  school  teaching 
assistant  at  a  local  parish.  Perhaps  this  was 
an  odd  choice,  because  at  this  time  in  m\' 
life  I  had  no  real  faith  in  God.  Like  many 
teenagers,  I  was  angry,  frustrated  and  c\m- 
cal,  but  all  of  this  did  not  explain  my  lack 
of  faith.  No,  the  main  reason  I  had  no  faith 
in  Ciod  was  that  I  had  no  taith  in  myself.  I 
was  alienated  from  my  family,  my  school, 
my  future  and  my  God.  So  in  this  sixth - 
grade  Sunday  school  class  I  perfomied  by 
rote.  I  figured  that  as  long  as  I  took  atten- 
dance and  sat  quiedy  for  two  hours  a  week, 
I  was  meeting  the  minimum  for  my 
required  service  hours.  And  I 
stuck  to  diis  batde  plan  ■•  "  "  -s.^ 
with  little 


sense  of  personal  investment  and  no  sense 
of  accomplishment. 

However,  the  plan  failed  when  it 
encountered  a  girl  named  Caroline  (not 
her  real  name). 

There  are  manv  people  of  low  intelli- 
gence whose  appearance  does  not  betray 
themi.  C^aroline  is  not  one  of  these  people. 
With  a  slack  jaw,  misshapen  head  and 
asvmmett'ical  eyes,  C>aroIine's  appearance 
announced  the  fact  that  she  was  not  "nor- 
mal." C^omplications  at  birth  had  caused 
minor  brain  damage,  making  it  difficult 
for  her  to  grow  academically  and  socially 
to  the  level  of  her  peers.  These  disabilities 
made  her  painfully  shy,  and  her  one 
objective  in  class  was  to  blend  in  and  draw 
as  little  attention  to  herself  as  possible. 

Given  her  disposition,  it  seemed  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  that  every  Sunday 
she  came  to  class  late.  Week  after  week, 
Caroline  would  show  up  10  minutes  after 
class  started.  She  would  turn  the  knob  to 
the  classroom  door  with  painful  slowness, 
open  the  door  just  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  her  slender  form  and  then 
would  quickly  step  across  the  room,  never 
raising  her  eves  to  meet  the  disapproving 
stares  of  eveiy  other  member  of  the  class. 
I  sat  far  from  the  door,  yet  each  time 
she  entered  she  would  pass  by 
""^^  vacant  seats  to  find  the  one 
enipt}'  chair  that  was  closest  to 
me.  For  her,  that  passage 
from  door  to  seat  was  a 
horrific  distance. 

It  is  evidence  of  how 
self-involved  I  was  that  I 
never  asked  myself  why 
she  would  traverse  that 
painftil  distance  to  find  a 
place  close  to  me.  In 
hintlsight  it  is  obvious 
that  Caroline  realized 
that  her  place  was  not 
with  her  peers.  Accep- 
tance and  hospitality 
were  two  things  she 
rarely  found  among 
people  her  own  age.. 
Like  an  injured  bird,? 
she  was  used  to  seeking  t 
cover  imder  the  wings  J 
of  people  older  than^ 
she  was.  I  am  sure  that^ 
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one  of  the  thint^s  that  hroutiht  (^irohne 
next  to  inc  was  the  simple  tact  that  I  was 
oKler. 

I  wish  I  ccnild  tell  you  that  I  went  out 
of  my  w  ay  to  he  kind  to  her,  liLit  in  hict  I 
treated  her  w  ith  the  same  casual  disregard 
I  had  [or  everx'one  else  in  class.  That 
equal  treatment  is  precisely  why  she  had 
affection  for  me.  And  tor  her  it  was  tar 
better  than  she  w  as  used  to  being  treateil. 

One  morning  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  took  more  time  than  the  hour 
allowed.  lie  ushered  the  children  ott  to 
Mass  and  asked  me  to  stay  l)ehind  and  put 


the  room  in  order  tor  the  class  that  was  to 
follow.  I  i)egan  collecting  Bibles  and  stor- 
ing materials  away.  Then  I  noticed  I  was 
not  alone.  Caroline  had  stayed  behind. 
\\\  first  thought  was  to  tell  her  to  leave, 
and  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 
Instead  I  decided  it  would  be  less  hassle  to 
let  her  stick  around  and  then  follow  me 
w  hen  I  walked  to  the  chapel. 

She  joined  enthusiasticalh'  in  the 
small  chore  I  had  to  perform.  (Caroline 
made  the  collection  ot  Billies  and  the 
straightening  of  chairs  seem  like  an  honor 
conferred  by  Ciod  himself.  Kvei-\'  seatback 
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was  perpendieular  to  every  table,  le 
materials  were  staeked  with  neat  pni- 
sion,  and  every  stray  piece  ot  litter 
delivered  to  the  wastebasket.  I  he 
chore  brought  us  to  the  same  shelf,  w 
we  were  putting  Bibles  that  had  been 
behind.  Once  the  Bibles  were  shehi 
Caroline  looked  up  at  me  witli  an  e.\p: 
sion  of  wonderful  satisfaction.  Her  se  ■ 
of  grateful  accomplishment  was  deliit- 
fullv  contagious.  We  st(jod  thcix 
silence  tor  a  long  moment,  sharing  nn  , 
smile.  Finalh'  she  looked  up  at  me  kl 
said  in  the  most  unpremeditated  \a 
guileless  way,  "You  are  the  only  reasr  1 
come  to  class." 

I  stood  there  in  awe,  coniplet 
beftiddled  and  not  knowing  how  to  re: 
.Ml  at  once  I  realized  that  whatever  sir 
attention  I  had  offered  her  she  interpi 
ed  not  as  attention,  but  as  affectn. 
Though  utterly  clueless,  and  withou  ti 
any  way  intentling  it,  I  had  made  £ 
workl  a  happier  place.  I  had  recei 
compliments  before.  I  had  recei 
encouragement  before.  But  never  had 
compliment  or  encouragement  com( 
me  in  such  a  pure  form.  Caroline's  wc 
were  completely  unalloyed  by  flatter) 
ulterior  motive.  She  communicated  to 
with  a  clarity  that  no  one  else  co 
match.  ( )t  all  the  peojile  I  knew,  Caro 
w  as  the  only  one  ever  to  deliver  a  se 
ment  that  I  knew  came  entirely  from 
heart.  She  described  the  simple  trutl 
she  knew  it,  and  the  power  of  her  w( 
are  with  me  still. 

Finally  I  had  met  someone  v 
admiretl  me  for  qualities  that  I  had 
gotten  were  mine.  Appreciation  froi 
mentalh'  retarded  girl  became  the  m; 
that  turned  me  awa\'  from  my  headl 
rush  to  self-destruction.  Her  este 
became  a  treasure  that  I  wanted  to  e; 
and  could  not  waste.  I  also  realized  i 
Caroline  anil  1  were  more  similar  t 
different,  anil  perhaps  the  two  of  us  v 
|oined  as  two  people  seldom  are.  Eacl 
us  suffered  ft-om  the  same  deuKjns  of  p 
self-esteem  and  a  genuine  hunger 
good  company,  and  both  ot  us  w 
accejited  or  rejected  tor  reasons  that 
e\er\  thing  to  do  with  our  ap]iearance 
nothing  to  do  with  our  hearts.  I  am  c 
\inced  the  two  ot  us  were  a  channel 
(Jod's  grace  to  each  other. 

That  was  three  years  ago.  I  am 
teaching  Sunday  school  and  looking 
one  more  (Caroline  to  call  my  own. 
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Militant  Madness 

4  Having  expunged  Osama  bin 
aden  from  the  world,  we  will  have 
ithroned  him  in  our  minds.' 


VS  THF.  SIX-MON  l  II  mark 
passed  since  the  World 
Trade  Center  and  Pentagon 
atrocities,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  was  greet- 
I   itli  heart-warming  news. 

\  Washington  Post-ABC  News 
I   ,  entitled  "America  at  \\"ar," 
I  micd  us  that  88  percent  ot  us  sup- 
I    I  he  way  the  president  is  handling 
t  campaign  against  terrorism.  Eighty- 
I    percent  think  the  war  is  going  very 
i    indeed.  Almost  three-fourths  of 
i  icans  in  the  United  States  support 
■  ling  U.S.  troops  to  the  Philippines 
a   "i  cmen  as  well  as  taking  military 
3  HI  against  Iraq  to  force  Saddam 
1  ^em  fix)m  power. 
\t  the  same  time,  it  was  announced 
ur  Pentagon  that  Syria,  Lihya,  Iraq, 
and  North  Korea  will  be  possible 
;ts  of  nuclear  weapons,  depending 
n  contingencies  "categorized  as 
lediate,  potential  or  unexpected." 
la  and  Russia,  it  seems,  are  only 
;ly  circulating  around  the  "axis  of 
;  but  if  diey  are  drawn  in,  we'll  take 
of  them  too.  It  is  promised  that  in  10 
i'  time,  with  our  14  Trident  subs,  500 
uteman  land-based  missiles,  our  76 
and  21  B-2  bombers,  we  will  have 
)perationally  deployed  force  of  1 ,700 
200  strategic  nuclear  warheads  and  a 
range  of  options  for  a  responsive 
to  meet  potential  contingencies." 
!uch  displays  of  unanimity  among 
citizens  and  pulverizing  potency  in 
i'entagon  bring  comfort  to  many  of 
I  "hey  cause  me  disquiet. 
The  almost  lock-step  uniformit}'  of 
on  provides  a  dangerously  uncritical 
ik  check"  to  those  who  would  drop 
'^s  on  other  human  beings.  This  is 
cularly  distressing  at  a  time  when 
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almost  all  the  information  given  to  the 
Ajiierican  people  is  controlled  and  edited 
by  the  very  forces  prosecuting  the  present 
war  against  what  we  tenn  "evil"  itself 

I  have  in  other  columns  expressed 
gratitude  for  the  liberation  of  Kabul 
from  the  Taliban  and  the  carehdlv  artic- 
ulated concern  not  to  cause  civilian 
deaths.  But  just  how  many  civilians  have 
been  killed  by  our  bombing?  There  is  no 
answer,  other  than  a  sneer  at  the  alarm- 
ing figures  reported  by  international 
sources.  And  how  effective  have  the 
bombings  been  in  ending  the  threat  of 
terrorists  lodged  in  Afghanistan:  Again, 
no  answer  other  than  the  arched  eye- 
brow of  Secretarv'  Rumsfeld,  suggesting 
that  only  an  idiot  would  question  gov- 
ernment policies  and  decisions. 

Those  who  inform  us,  form  us.  Our 
moral  judgments,  our  consciences,  are 
only  as  sound  as  the  information  and 
principles  they  are  based  on.  And  the 
information  we  receive  from  the  major 
networks  and  newspapers  largely  rein- 
forces the  militan,'  blank  check.  A  net- 
work like  Fox  News  approaches  outright 
jingoism  in  its  support  of  war-making. 
And  The  Weekly  Standard,  whose  writ- 
ers often  appear  on  the  networks,  fea- 
tures articles  with  titles  like,  "On  to 
Iran!"  "What  to  Do  About  Iraq:  For  the 
war  on  terrorism  to  succeed,  Saddam 
Hussein  must  be  removed"  and  "Pre- 
emptive Ferrorism:  Fhe  case  for  antici- 
patoiy  self-defense." 

Filings  that  we  once  thought  we  as  a 
countiy  were  morally  incapable  of  tloing 
are  now  given  serious  consideration.  We 
will  shoot  down  our  own  civilian  airlin- 
ers if  diey  pose  a  threat  to  a  populace  or 
strategic  site.  We  might  use  pre-emptive 
strikes  against  those  nations  we  suspect 
of  aiding  terrorists.  W^e  ought  to  consid- 


er using  torture  or  atomic  bombs  to  |)ro- 
tect  our  interests  and  make  our  people 
secure  and  safe. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  such  rumi- 
nations are  just  threats,  to  insure  that  the 
enemy  not  even  dare  consitler  more 
massive  terror  in  the  face  of  such  dire 
consequences.  But  we  must  ask  our- 
selves: will  such  threats  make  the  enemy 
less  or  more  likely  to  make  their  own 
pre-emptive  strikes  against  us? 

No,  I  am  not  against  our  sokliers. 
No,  I  do  not  think  we  should  forget  the 
abominations  of  Sept.  11.  N(j,  I  am  not 
proposing  passivit}'  in  the  face  of  evil. 
Rather,  I  am  raising  hard  questions  we 
must  ask  ourselves  to  find  out  just  what 
kintl  of  people  we  really  are.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  ought  to  take  a  more 
jirobing  "moral"  poll  of  our  consciences 
to  discover  just  how  far  our  outrage  at 
injustice  and  our  fear  of  further  violation 
has  pushed  us. 

1.  If  it  is  disco\ered  that  10  ci\ilian 
airplanes,  with  .^,000  captive  innocent 
passengers,  pose  a  threat  to  our  cities, 
should  we  shoot  them  out  of  the  skies? 

2.  If  our  best  intelligence  warns  us  of 
an  imniinendy  dangerous  nuclear  suitcase 
bomb,  should  we  drop  nuclear  Ixjmbs  on 
Baghdad  and  Fehran  as  a  pre-emptive 
strike?  As  a  retaliatory  strike?  Will  this 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracN  ? 

3.  Should  we  torture  prisoners  sus- 
pected of  having  information  about 
attacks  on  the  United  States?  If  we  man- 
age to  take  into  our  custody  the  mother 
or  a  child  of  Osama  bin  Faden,  is  it  per- 
missible to  tortiu-e  them  until  Bin  Faden 
gives  himself  up? 

If  we  are  willing  to  destroy  our  own 
airborne  hostages  to  terrorism  in  num- 
bers exceeding  those  we  mourn  from 
Sept.  11,  if  we  are  willing  to  incinerate 
Arab  populations  as  a  pre-emptive  act  of 
self-defense,  if  we  are  willing  to  torture 
the  innocent  to  save  the  civilization  we 
treasure,  maybe  one  day,  by  this  cold 
calculus  we  will  be  able  to  overcome  evil 
"out  there." 

But  it  will  have  been  done  at  the 
price  of  having  become  evil  "in  here." 
Having  expunged  Osama  bin  Faden 
fi-oni  the  world,  we  will  have  enthroned 
his  murderous  logic  in  our  own  minds. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
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Vol.  I  Hispanic  Theological 
Initiative  Series 

Kenneth  G.  Davis,  Eduardo  C. 
Fernandez,  Veronica  Mendez 

This  work  constitutes  10  years  of 
detailed  research  and  extensive 
interviews.  It  not  only  documents  the 
persons,  places,  and  events  that 
molded  the  U.S.  Hispanic  ethnic 
group  already  the  majority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  and  soon 
to  be  the  majority  ethnic  group  in  the 
United  States. 

ISBN:  1-58966-002-1  I  paper  I  $19.95 


To  Order:  800  941  3081  I  Fax:  800  941  8804  I  www.scrantonpress.com 
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Edited  by 
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This  collection  describes  the  curni 
status  of  religion  in  Cuba  using  t>, 
visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  Janiiy 
1988  to  focus  upon  and  discove 
new  insights  about  Cuban  religic; 
civic  space. 


ISBN:  1-58966-005-6  I  paper  I  $21 
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St.  Joseph  in  Italian  Renaissance  Society  and  Ai 

New  Directions  and  Interpretations 


BY  CAROLYN  C.  WILSI 


This  study  assembles  for  the  first  time  a  wealth  of  evidence  of  cult  veneration  of  St.  Joseph  in  Renaissance  Italy.  Fi 
this  base,  Carolyn  Wilson  argues  for  broad  revision  of  our  understanding  of  devotion  to  St.  Joseph  during  the 
pre-Tridentine  period.  She  newly  indicates  an  important  role  for  Renaissance  Italy  in  the  history  of  St.  Joseph's  11 
gical  exaltation. 

Detecting  numerous  occasions  when  Joseph  is  invoked  for  protection  from  plague,  foreign  invasion,  and  threi 
the  Church,  the  author  emphasizes  the  contemporary  currency— in  both  theology  and  art— of  the  IVIaria-Eccli\ 
typology  and  concomitant  conceptualization  of  St.  Joseph  as  heroic  protector  of  Mary  and  the  Church.  Here  c 
lenged  are  the  long-held  view  of  the  saint's  unimportance  prior  to  the  Counter-Reformation  and  old  assumption 
pre-Tridentine  images  were  often  intended  to  demean  him. 

Pictorial  analysis  focuses  on  art  commissioned  by  confraternities  and  high-ranking  patrons  devoted  to  Joseph.  A  se|! 
tion  of  sixteenth-century  St.  Joseph  altarpieces — including  paintings  by  Perugino,  Pontormo,  Correggio,  Savo5, 
Veronese,  and  Jacopo  Bassano — is  examined  with  particular  respect  to  the  saint's  theology  and  contemporary  veni?- 
tion.  Wilson  offers  fresh  observation  and  original  argumentation  for  many  specific  works  of  art  and  constructs  an  overardig 
framework  for  reinterpretation  of  Renaissance  pictures  and  subjects  in  which  St.  Joseph  appears. 


ISBN:  0-916101-36-3  (Cloth) 


306pp. 


80  Full  Color  and  Black  &  White  Images    i  $49.95 


To  Order:  Phone:  610-660-3400  •  Fax:  610-660-3410  •  E-mail:  sjupress@sju.edu  •  www.sju.edu/sjupress 
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The  World  His  Stage. 
Pope  John  Paul  II, 
Prophetic  Politician 

Jo  Renee  Formicola 

The  religious — and  political— influence  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II  cannot  be  denied.  For  over 
twenty  years,  the  longest  reign  of  any  Pope 
the  twentieth-century,  he  has  not  only  created  the  largest 
I  )llege  of  Cardinals,  naming  118  of  the  128  members  who  will 
I  lOose  the  next  Pope;  he  has  extended  the  diplomatic  involve- 
I  ent  of  the  Vatican  to  an  unprecedented  degree  as  well.  New 
I  lances  with  Russia  and  its  former  satellites,  the  U.S.,  African 
d  Asian  nations,  the  Middle  East,  and  almost  every  developing 
untry  have  been  formed— more  than  180  states,  a  political  sit- 
I  tion  unimaginable  in  the  decades  before  him. 

iriy  or  unfairly  criticized  by  many  on  both  the  political  left  and 
iht,  this  Pope  has  steered  an  unwavering  course:  committed 
Drally,  intellectually,  and  politically  to  his  understanding  of 
iristian  values.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Prophetic  Politician  is  an 
imate  profile  of  one  man's  attempt  to  do  nothing  less  than 
ange  the  world.  The  faithful  or  the  secular  world  may  agree  or 
,  ;agree  with  his  position  on  many  issues— the  one  thing  they 
n't  do  is  ignore  his  influence. 

iN  0-87840-883-5  I  paper  I  $19.95 

To  Order:  800  537  5487  I  Fax:  410  516  6998 
www.press.georgetown.edu 
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Gerald  L.  Miller  and 
Wilburn  T.  Standi.  Editors 


Catholicism  at 
niE  Millennium 


From  the  perspective  of  theology, 
philosophy,  biology,  economics, 
sociology,  music,  history,  and  language, 
eleven  scholars  explore  crucial  issues 
facing  Catholicism  in  the  new  millennium. 

ISBIM  1-886761-25-6  I  cloth  I  $35.00 
ISBIM  1-886761-26-4  I  paper  I  $20.00 


To  Order:  800  247  6553  I  Fax:  419  281  6883 
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Faith  Seeking  Understanding 
The  Functional  Specialty, 
"Systematics, "  in  Bernard 
Lonergan  's  Method  in  Theology 

Matthew  C.  Ogilvie 

Marquette  Studies  in  Theology  #26 

ISBN  0-87462-675-7  I  319  I  paper  I  $30.00 


Martin  Luther: 
Roman  Catholic  Prophet 

Gregory  Sobolewski 

Marquette  Studies  in  Theology  #25 
ISBN  0-87462-649-8  I  paper  I  $20.00 


To  Order:  800  247  6553  I  Fax  419  281  6883 
www.marquette.edu/mupress/ 
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Reflections  in  Tranquility 

Maurice  B.  McNamee.  S.J. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
IN  TRANaUILLITY 


Maurice  B.  McNam^'c,  S.J. 


Maurice  B.  McNamee,  S.J. 
reflects  on  a  life  that  spans 
nearly  a  century.  McNamee  has 
written  his  memoirs,  not 
because  he  has  any  particular 
importance  in  the  world,  but 
because  a  whole  series  of  acci- 
dental circumstances  in  his  life 
provided  the  opportunity  for 
special  experiences  that  may  be 
interesting  to  some  readers. 


ISBN  0-9652929-5-9  I  cloth  I  $39.95 
ISBN  0-9652929-6-7  I  paper  I  $19.95 

To  Order:  800  247  6553  I  Fax:  419  281  6883 
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Fordham  University 


Prolegomena  to  Charity 

Jean- Luc  Marion 


Translated  by  Stephen  E.  Lewis 
&  Jeffrey  L.  Kosky 

In  its  rich  and  provocative  exploration 
of  ttie  one  thing  that  makes  us  who  we 
are  and  what  we  are.  Prolegomena  to 
Charity  shorn  why  Jean-Luc  Marion  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  and  moving 
thinkers  in  the  world  today. 

ISBN  0-8232-2171-7  I  cloth  I  $40,00 
ISBN  0-8232-2172-5  I  paper  i  S20.00 


The  Word  and  the  Cross 

Stanislas  Breton 
Translated  by  Jacquelyn  Porter 

The  cross,  as  a  Sign  of  Contradiction, 
functions  as  such  as  a  principle.  Breton 
presents  it  on  many  levels:  spirituality 
philosophic,  linguistic  and  poetic.  With 
modesty  and  power,  he  focuses  upon 
this  "mark  of  mterrogation,"  preparing 
the  way  of  the  Word  in  our  world. 

ISBN  0-8232-2157-1  I  cloth  I  $35,00 
ISBN  0-8232-2158-X  I  paper  I  $20,00 


The  Unforgettable  and  the  Unhoped  For 

Jean -Lou is  Chretien 
Translated  by  Jeffrey  BloechI 

Chretien  unfolds  the  ideas  of  memory 
and  loss,  of  the  immemorable,  and  of 
hope,  in  a  manner  that  opens  a  pheno 
enological  path  to  the  heart  of  classic 
thought.  This  Ime  of  reflection  places 
in  the  company  of  Emmanuel  Levinas, 
Jean-Luc  Marion,  and  Michael  Henry, 
attempting  to  join  philosophy  and  relic 
after  Kant,  Nietzsche,  and  Heidegger. 

ISBN  0-8232-21 92-X  I  cloth  I  $35.00 
ISBN  0-8232-2193-8  I  paper  I  $20,00 

The  Enigma  of  Gift  and  Sacrifice 


Edited  by  Edith  Wyschogrod. 
Jean-Joseph  Goux,  and  Eric  Boyri 
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A  distinguished  group  of  anthropoloi 
and  philosophers  debate  the  meaninot 
giving  a  "gift,"  Is  the  gift  an  expendit'e 
without  reserve?  Is  there  a  such  thin, 
a  pure  gift?  Or  does  the  gift  inevitab 
set  off  a  circle  of  return  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  annul  the  gift  and  reducele 
gift  to  an  economic  circle? 

ISBN  0-8232-2165-2  I  cloth  I  $35.00 
ISBN  0-8232-2166-0  I  paper  I  $20.00  j 
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Scheler's  Ethical  Personalism 

It's  Logic,  Development,  and  Promise 

Peter  H.  Spader 


Schelers 

Ethical 
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Spader's  work  continues  the  process  of 
developing  Scheler's  pioneering  theory 
of  ethical  personalism.  Spader  follows 
Scheler's  use  of  the  classic 
Phenomenological  approach,  by  means  of 
which  he  presented  a  fresh  view  of  val- 
ues, feelings,  and  the  person,  and  thereby 
staked  out  a  new  approach  in  ethics. 

ISBN  0-8232-2177-6  I  cloth  I  $45.00 
ISBN  0-8232-2178-4  I  paper  I  S20.00 
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Second  Edition 
Mary  Catherine  Hilkert  & 
Robert  J.  Schreiter 


The  Praxis  of 
the  Reign  of  God 


This  volume  presents  a  clear 
introduction  to  all  the  major  aspects 
of  the  many-faceted  work  of 
Schillebeeckx. 


ISBN  0-8232-2022-2 
ISBN  0-8232-2023-0 
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'his  Least 
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issionate  Uncertainty 

ide  the  American  Jesuits 

'eter  McDonough  and  Eugene  C. 
ichi 

ofCaliforiiiii  has.  )72p  $27.50 
0520230558 

I  intent  of  the  authors  of  Passioiuitc 
■ertainty:  Inside  the  American  Jesuits 
lid  seem  to  be  clear  from  the  title, 
en  the  relatively  uncomplicated 
.pcct  of  gathering  data  from  a  random 
pie  of  current  Jesuits  and  from  the 
array  of  documents  that  guide  the 
ction  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  read- 
light  expect  a  rich  and  unbiased  social 
itific  analysis  of  intormation.  Untor- 
itely,  the  book  disappoints  on  almost 
ounts. 

Peter  McDonough,  a  professor  of 
deal  science  at  /Vrizona  State  Univer- 
,  and  a  former  Jesuit,  Eugene  C. 
;chi,  professor  emeritus  of  religion  at 
)r\'  University,  chose  what  they  call 

1  pling  procedures  that  "depart  from 
pulously  scientific  method."  They 
ed  as  much  on  personal  contacts  and 

'  immendations  as  on  random  draw- 
."  The  authors  used  a  sociological 
nique  called  snowball  sampling  to 
:t  most  participants,  which  means  that 
5  they  identified  a  few  respondents. 


these  men  in  turn  nominated  others  to 
participate.  1  his  niethoil  may  jirovc 
information-rich,  but  it  is  unreliable  in 
that  it  gives  the  reader  no  confiilence  that 
the  sample  is  representative. 

Moreover,  informants  include  nearl\' 
as  many  former  (206)  as  current  (224) 
Jesuits  (of  the  4,047  who  were  members 
of  the  U.S.  provinces  in  l'^*>6,  the  mid- 
|ioint  ot  the  research  period).  This  is  puz- 
zling in  that  the  only  chapter  where  the 
views  of  former  Jesuits  are  particularly 
relevant  is  the  first,  "Staying  and  Leav- 
ing." The  use  of  extensive  quotes  by  for- 
mer Jesuits  weighted  toward  those  who 
left  the  Society  20,  30  or  more  years  ago 
does  more  to  confuse  than  shed  light  on 
the  findings  of  other  chapters.  The  ratio- 
nale for  the  methodolog\'  is  unconvinc- 
ing, and  the  plausibility  of  the  end  prod- 
uct doubtful. 

Even  overlooking  the  question  of  reli- 
ability, the  book  has  other  more  serious 
problems.  Beginning  with  the  prologue, 
"Diversity  Without  Democracy,"  the 
authors  seem  bent  on  using  hyperbole, 
innuendo  and  "buzzwords."  With  little  or 
no  context,  comments  such  as  the  follow- 
ing are  abundantly  scattered  throughout 
the  book:  "Mainstreaming  threatens  to 
obliterate  the  identity  of  groups  like  the 
Society  of  Jesus."  Or  "Even  if  the  organi- 
zation is  perceived  as  being  on  its  last 
legs,  this  condition  is  cast  as  beyond  the 
control  of  its  members."  These  dark  sup- 
positions have  no  identifiable  sources  in 
the  data  or  proofs  of  accuracy.  Words  and 
phrases  are  liberally  sprinkled  throughout 
the  book  to  weave  an  impression  that 
Jesuits  are  discontent  with  their  li\'es  and 
regularly  dissent  fi^om  the  teachings  of  the 
church,  (ienerally,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  attribute  these  positions  to 
respondents  who  are  former  Jesuits  or  to 
the  authors  themselves.  Even  when  the 
attribution  is  clear,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  if  the  opinion  is  that  of  one  or  10  or 
100  Jesuits. 

So  what's  to  like  about  the  book?  If 
one  were  simply  to  read  at  face  value 
many  of  the  extensive  quotes  from  pre- 
sent Jesuits,  a  picture  of  an  incretlibly 
dedicated,  deeply  spiritual  group  of  men 
would  emerge.  While  their  statements 
acknowledge  the  struggles  they  experi- 
ence with  the  church,  the  Society,  their 


ministr\'  and  themselves,  the  overall 
impression  of  their  lives  suggests  continu- 
ing commitment  to  s|iiritual  growth, 
immense  contributions  in  service  to  the 
church  and  the  world  and  persistent 
attention  to  issues  that  really  matter. 
Unfortunately,  the  commentary  misrep- 
resents the  content  of  the  quotes  and  por- 
trays instead  a  confused  and  discontented 
membership. 

The  short  section  on  why  Jesuits  stay 
is  predominandy  positive  in  tone,  empha- 
sizing their  conviction  about  divine  guid- 
ance, fidfilling  ministr\'  and  really  good 
friends  and  companions.  Equally  positive 
is  the  authors'  assessment  of  the  Jesuit 
Secondary  Education  Association 
Q.S.E.A.)  in  Chapter  9,  "Revitalizing  the 
Schools."  In  general,  their  appraisal  of 
spiritual  ministries,  including  spiritual 
direction  and  the  handling  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises,  is  likewise  positive,  but  little 
else  about  Jesuit  life  and  ministry  escapes 
negative  review.  Why?  In  large  part 
because  the  authors  state  in  their  method- 
olog\-  that  their  first  rule  is  deliberately  to 
downplay  affirmative  responses.  This 
gives  a  thoroughly  dishonest  account  of 
the  hill  content  of  the  research. 

In  a  different  vein,  the  range  of  topics 
the  authors  cover  in  1 1  chapters  is  quite 
comprehensive,  including  the  obvious 
topics  of  Ignatian  spirituality,  sexuality, 
life  in  community  and  ministry  and  the 
meaning  of  priesthood.  Disappointing  by 
its  absence  is  attention  to  the  role  of  lead- 
ership and  the  impact  of  the  crucial  guid- 
ing documents  produced  by  recent  gener- 
al congregations  (jf  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Also  missing  is  any  meaningful  comjiari- 
son  of  Jesuit  life  and  ministry  with  those 
of  other  religious  congregations.  Recent 
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niiijor  studies  of  religious  life,  which 
could  have  proviiled  much-needed  con- 
text, are  given  little  notice,  it  not  totalK' 
ignored.  At  the  same  time,  huntlreds  of 
other  hooks  are  footnoted  in  a  peculiar 
way — references  are  made  to  entire  \'ol- 
umes,  with  virtually  no  reference  to  |)ar- 
ticularly  relevant  pages  or  even  chapters, 
and  they  provide  almost  no  direct  quotes 
ft-om  these  Ixxjks  and  other  studies. 

Those  who  are  entertained  hy  clever 
images  and  rich  vocahulai")'  will  find  plen- 
ty to  enj(jy  in  the  writing  style,  but  it 
seems  more  likely  that  reatlers  will  experi- 


ence the  overall  content  as  dense,  conRis- 
ing  and  overstated.  1  he  movement  hack 
and  forth  between  responses  of  Jesuits 
and  former  Jesuits  leaves  a  murky  picture 
of  the  topic  under  consideration.  Do  the 
summaries  and  commentary  reflect  the 
"inside"  of  the  Society,  or  are  diey  mud- 
dietl  by  the  interjection  of  responses  from 
former  Jesuits,  whose  views  are  both  out- 
dated and  distant?  It  is  difficult  to  judge. 
I'urther  obfuscating  the  findings,  the 
authors  frequentiv  and  lilatantly  disparage 
church  teaching  and  jiractice.  They  weave 
their  own  interjiretation  into  the  text  so 
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cleverly  that  one  might  be  lured  in| 
thinking  these  views  are  all  the  dirii 
result  of  intei'view  and  survey  data  tn 
current  Jesuits. 

If  you  really  want  to  acquire 
understanding  of  what  is  happeni 
"inside  the  American  Jesuits,"  you  wl 
need  to  look  to  other  sources  for  a  men 
reliable  picture.  An  excellent  starti  ' 
point  might  be  the  inspiring  documei 
of  the  Jesuits'  34th  (ieneral  Congreg 
tion  and  die  numerous  reports  ot  effo 
to  implement  these  guiding  principles  i 
the  spiritual,  intellectual  and  pasto 
ministries  of  U.S.  Jesuits  and  in  th 
lives  as  dedicated  religious  men. 

Katarina  Schiln 
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L'mbcrto  Fxo  is  that  relatively  rare  pi 
nomenon,  a  public  intellectual  who  pis 
his  specific  academic  trade  as  a  semic 
cian  but  also  ventures  beyond  the 
cover  to  pronounce  on  public  issues  ;ii 
to  play  the  critic.  lie  is  also,  of  coursta 
successful  novelist,  who  in  The  Nai//(\f 
the  Rose  may  have  written  the  most  1 
read  bestseller  of  the  past  two  decades 

The  current  vt)lume  is  much  slight 
and  w  ill  not  ta.\  your  Ladn;  it  is  in  taqa 
collection  ot  five  disparate  lectures  l' 
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essays  presented  or  published  over  the 
past  decade,  tied  together  somewhat 
loosely  by  a  common  thread  of  ethical 
concern.  The  issues  range  from  war  to 
religious  belief  to  the  press  and  interna- 
tional attairs.  Eco's  perspective  shifts 
from  lofty  ovei"view  on  religion  and  poli- 
tics to  trench-like  specificit)'  on  the  state 
of  the  Italian  press. 

His  essay  on  war  goes  back  to  the 
time  of  the  first  President  Bush  and  our 
tidy  little  war  in  Iraq.  Eco,  unwilling  to 
surrender  the  high  ground,  begins  by 
discounting  the  potential  "success"  or 


useftilness  of  that  war  as  an  argument  in 
tavor  ot  war.  Against  it  he  maintains  that 
the  interdependence  of  modern  society 
and  its  economy  (a  "neoconnectionist" 
or  "neural"  system),  plus  the  continuetl 
existence  of  nuclear  weapons,  render 
modern  all-out  "hot"  war  inconceivable. 
To  take  its  place  he  polishes  off  that  old 
standby,  "cold  war,"  as  an  acceptable 
substitute,  but  is  it?  Where  terrorism 
might  fit  into  the  pattern  is  anyone's 
guess. 

For  Fxo  religion  and  ethics  are  close 
allies.  In  his  public  dialogue  with  C^ardi- 
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nal  Carlo  Martini,  SJ.,  of  Milan, )f 
which  we  get  only  one  piece  here,  e 
dismisses  the  notion  that  one  co  d 
prove  the  nonexistence  of  God.  For  hn- 
selt,  the  development  ot  an  ethic  of  li- 
versal  and  self-sacritlciai  love,  whet;r 
tied  t(j  a  religious  narrative  or  not,  re}  ;- 
sents  the  highest  form  of  human  att;;- 
ment.  With  that,  believer  and  unbelieir 
can  come  together  and  let  their  otir 
differences  be  regulated  by  charity  id 
prudence.  I  doubt  the  cardinal  wo'd 
disagree,  but  it  is  disappointing  to  hir 
only  one  side  of  the  dialogue.  i 

So  too  with  the  longest  essay  on  le 
Italian  press,  which  was  part  of  a  sym> 
sium.  Eco  lambastes  the  newspapers  'i 
the  politicians  for  playing  an  incestuu 
game  with  one  another,  egged  on 
television  journalists  who  attempt  to  o 
ate  news  in  their  endless  interviews 
comparison,  he  gives  high  marks  to 
New  York  Times  for  its  internati 
coverage  and  to  Time  and  Newswee. 
weeklies  that  delve  more  deeply  ij 
issues  and  stories  and  do  not  si 
repeat  the  dailies. 

The  last  two  essays  return  to  o\  ei\ 
political/ethical  themes  with  an  inteu- 
tionalist  flavor.  "Ur-Fascism"  atter 
to  detail  the  essential  characteristic 
that  aberration,  regardless  of  local  dii 
ences.  Eco  begins  with  a  personal  re 
niscence  of  winning  a  national  essay  c 
test  at  the  age  of  10  in  1942 
enthusiastically  endorsing  the  prop' 
tion  that  all  Italians  should  be  willinj 
the  tor  Duce  anti  country.  A  year  la 
upon  the  arrest  of  Mussolini,  he  disc" 
ered  to  his  amazement  that  there  acti- 
ly  were  other  political  parties  in  ltal\  >1 
told,  he  lists  14  characteristics  ot  tastP 
that  transcend  national  differences.  \  ^ 
ot  them  are  unsurprising  (traditional  n 
irrationalisni,  an  obsession  with  const 
acies,  elitism,  etc.)  But  his  main  p(  it 
and  warning,  is  that  this  deadly  poli 
cocktail  remains  attractive  to  the  mii 
class  in  e\  ery  modern  society  when  ti 
go  bad. 

The  tinal  essay  ("Migration,  Ted 
ance,  and  the  Intolerable"),  incorpci' 
ing  as  it  does  three  separate  pieces,  i.'f 
least  satisfying  though  the  topicsjs 
urgent.  Fhe  movements  of  large  nl 
bers  of  third  world  people  into  Eui^ 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  into  the  Unj! 
States  are  approaching  migration  raU 
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n  immigration,  vv  hich  is,  in  principle, 
illy  controlled  and  operates  on  the 
iciple  of  assimilation.  Europe,  he  |)re- 
s,  will  become  a  multiracial  continent 
he  next  millennium,  ours  all  the  more 
In  such  a  v\()rld,  tolerance  becomes 
ibsolute  necessity  and  is  no  longer  an 
onal  accessory. 

Despite  the  frustrations  ot  the  form, 
ie  refashioned  talks  ami  essa\  s  are 
lys  engaging  as  Eco  turns  his  consid- 
)le  intelligence  and  wit  to  contempo- 
■  dilemmas  that  simi)lv  will  not  go 
V.  John  Breslin 


and  IkkI  set  her  sights  on  W'oodrow  Wil- 
son. She  had  attended  his  (x)ngressional 
addresses  and  read  The  Nav  Frei'cloiii. 
Although  during  their  courtship  Edith 
sometimes  demurred  to  give  Wilson 
advice — she  simply  asked  that  he  write 
something  "I  shall  glor\  in" — more  often 
she  requested  that  she  be  "taken  in  to 
partnership."  Within  months  she  was 
reading  Wilson's  notes  to  the  CJermans, 
sorting  through  cabinet  documents  and 
so  readily  expressing  her  disdain  for  the 
then  secretary  of  state  William  Jennings 
Bryan  that  Wilson  asked,  "Isn't  it  risky  to 


use  mere  paper  when  you  commit  such 
heat  to  writing?"  Edith  sat  in  on  the  jires- 
idcnt's  conferences,  worked  side  b\'  side 
with  him  from  5  a.m.  to  midnight,  and 
sought  the  removal  of  cabinet  members 
whom  she  saw  as  threatening  to  her  hus- 
banil. 

Eew  esca|)ed  her  scrutiny,  jiulgment 
or  censure.  Vice  President  Thomas  Alar- 
shall,  once  Wilson  was  stricken, 
announced  he  would  not  assume  any 
presitlential  duties  unless  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  Court  or  by  Congress,  yet  Edith 
woukl  neither  tolerate  the  mention  of  his 


ooking  Out  for 
umber  One 

ith  and  Woodrow 

Wilson  White  House 

hyllis  Lee  Levin 

ir4UU5S8 

1  that  moment  in  Octoljcr  when 
•  K  tor  cried,  "My  God,  die  President  is 
\  'cd,"  tmtil  his  last  meeting  with  his 
net  in  March  1921 — a  meeting  at 
h  he  could  neither  control  his  tears 
"alk  steadily  even  with  his  cane — 
)(lrow  Wilson's  every  word,  gestnre 
ict  was  directed  by  Edith  Gait  Wilson, 
ccond  wife  and  "dear  chum."  The 
clent's  incapacitation,  the  first  lady's 
L-'stration  of  his  life  during  those  17 
lis  and  the  constitutional  and  political 
^  that  arose  out  of  the  disabilit\'  of  a 
U  president  are  all  part  of  Phyllis  Lee 

I  S  I'Jith  and  IVoodroiv. 

\  ilsonian  historians  are  legion,  as  are 
\\  ho  had  any  association  with  Wil- 
li his  administration  and  who  have 
ned  documents,  letters  and  mem- 
-and  Levin  knows  them  all.  She 
>  litde  in  the  way  oi  new  interpreta- 

II  these  people  and  events;  rather  die 
lie  ol  Levin's  book  is  in  her  astute 
SIS  of  Editli  Wilson's  personality  and 
ties. 

\  ithin  nine  months  of  meeting 
1  I  Soiling  CJalt,  Woodrow  Wilson 
k1  lor  the  second  time.  A  4.^-year- 
iilow  from  Virginia,  Edith  bail  a 
I  l  ing  of  education,  traveled  regular- 
I  iirope,  was  beautiful  and  charming 
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A  Training  Workshop 

No  Longer  is  the  battlefront  on  some  distant  shore.  Violence  can 
now  occur  anywhere  on  American  soil.  As  a  result,  professionals 
from  all  walks  of  life  must  learn  how  to  responsl  to  the  physical 
psychological  and  spiritual  effects  of  terrorism. 
The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  provi^Je  participants  with 
cutting  edqe  knowledge  about  trauma,  along  with  acquisition  of 
educational,  assessment  and  treatment  skills  to  ensure  its  reso- 
lution. Format  will  involve  presentations,  vignettes,  role-plays  and 
group  experiences. 

This  four-day  workshop  will  provide  professionals  with  the 
knowledge  and  skills  to  appropriately  assess  and  treat  victims  of 
violence.  Among  the  many  topics  to  be  covered  will  be  how  to: 

•  assess  and  do  first  level  treatment  reqardrnq  the  short  and 
long  term  effects  of  trauma 

•  differentiate  reactions  of  current  trauma  from  old  and  unr 
solved  trauma 

•  develop  referral  networks  of  trauma  specialists  who  live  in  your 
local  area 

•  develop  a  local  response  team. 

Presenter:  Robert  Grant,  Ph.D.  Works  internationally  as  a  trairer 
and  consultant  to  various  business,  religious,  medical,  military  jr -i! 
relief  organizations  in  the  areas  of  trauma,  spirituality  and  cross-  '< 
cultural  issues.  He  also  goes  on  site  to  trauma  zones  to  support  i 
and  debrief  victims  and  train  local  professionals  working  with  j 
victims.  j 

Sunday,  July  21,  6:00pm  (Supper  included)  I 
Thru  Thursday,  July  25,  1:00  p.m.  (Lunch  Included)  | 
Fee:  $500,  Deposit:  $40  j 
Please  make  check  payable  to  Mariandale  Center  | 
Mariandale  Retreat  and  Conference  Center, 
299  North  Highland  Ave.,  Ossining,  NY  10562. 
Fh:  (914)  941-4455  or  Email:  jmcgorry'Sophope. org. 


Now?  Especially  Now! 
Study  in  Jerusalem.,. 

So  come  to  the 

TANTUR  ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE 
IN  JERUSALEM  for  a 

•  Three-Month  Autumn  or 
Spring  Program 

•  One-Month  Summer  Program 

•  Christmas  or  Easter  Laity 
Enrichment  Program 

Contact:  Fr.  Michael  McGarry,  C.S.P. 
^  ^  ^ 

Fax:  (972)-2-676-0914 
Email:  tantur(^^'netvision.net.iI 
Visit  our  Website:  www.come.to/tantur 

Administered  by  the  University  ot  Notre  I3ame,  LISA, 


THE  I^ATHOLIC 
FUNDING  GUIDE 

A  Directory  of  Resources  for  Catholic  Activities 

Kerry  A.  Robinson,  Editor 


Intorination  on  over  nine  hundred 
funding  agencies  with  C'athoiic  interests: 

•  Pnv.ite  .iiid  corporate  toiiiul.itions 

•  N.Ltion.il  .md  intcrn.ition.ii  church 
agencies  making  gr.iiits 

•  Found.inons  under  the  sponsorship 
ot  rehgious  ,iiul  tr.iteni.il  groups 

•  New  gr.iiit  in.ikiiig  C'.itholic  he.ilth 
c.ire  touiuLilions 

Contains  over  three  hundred 
new  entries  from  the  first  edition! 


THE  If  KTHO 
FUNDING  ( 


An  indispens.ible  reference  tool  tor  the  volunteei  .md  professional  alii 

Purch.ise  'I'liv  ('dlliolii  1-iiinliin;  ( .iiidc  -  2uii  liililioii  tor  $6o.O0 
(.kUI  Ss.oii  ship|Mii;4  .md  h.indling  hir  the  first  hi)i>k  .iiul  s::  ou  fur  cMcli  addition 


,uij      FADIC:A  Dcpt  UK, 
\'(  \  Box  <.722i 
,  ,     W.ishiiigtoii.  I )( ■  .;ooi('-7--.1 

I^TTf^l     f-.ix  (202)  296-1^295 
l  APk  A      uwvv  f.ulK.i  org 
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Catholic  Theological  Union 

Summer  Institute  2002 


JUNE  3—7        JUNE  10—14        JUNE  17—21 

47  CLASSES         MORNING      AFTERNOON  EVENING 

Enjoy  a  suDuner  class  in  Chicago  s  best  season! 

♦  Study  something  completely  new 
♦  Brush  up  on  your  ministry  skills 
♦  Learn  more  about  things  that  matter 


Sampling  of  Outstanding  Classes 


Biblical  Men  Who  Commit  Outrageous  Acts 

Black  Theology 

Introduction  to  Midrash 

Lay  Preaching  and  Presiding 

Pastoral  Care  of  Children 

Peacemaking:  Response  to  Systemic  Violence 

Spirituality  in  Film 

Things  that  Matter:  Clarifying  Life's  Essentials 
Understanding  Islam  and  Muslim  Peoples 
Uprooting  Racism 


Carolyn  Osiek,  R.S.C.J. 
Rev.  Barbara  Essex 
Dwight  Hopkins 
Rabbi  Laurence  Edwards 
Rev.  Richard  Fragomeni 
Linda  Strozdas 
Michel  Andraos 
Br.  Wayne  Teasdale 
Joe  Mannath,  S.B.D. 
Scott  Alexander 
Dawn  Nothwehr,  O.S.F. 


CONTACT:  Dr.  Opal  Easter,  Continuing  Education 
Ph.:  773.753.5337  Email:  oeasterf(/ictu.cdu  Visit:  www.ctii.edu/lakc.htm 


'What  a  wonderful  book!  " 


Robert  Ikirron 

The  Strangest  Way 

WaMng  the  Christian  Path 

Is  Christianity  bland  and  unthreatcn- 
ing?  Or  is  it  the  most  exotic  and  unex- 
pected of  relii^ious  paths?  For  Robert 
Barron,  it  is  surely  the  strangest  and 
most  surprising  way. 

"Robert  Barron  helps  us  find  a  way 
through  the  darkness  of  our  imaginations. 
What  a  gift!"  — Stanley  Hauerwas 
I  57075-408-X    paper  $15  00 


A  World 
of  Books 
that  Matter 


ORBIS  BOOKS 

Maryknoll,  NY  10545 

1-800-258-5838 
www.orbisbooks.com 


The  Institute 
of  Pastoral  Studies 

offers  four  Graduate  Degree  Programs: 

M.A.  pastoral  counseling, 
Pastoral  Studies,  Divinity,  and 
Religious  Education 

—  plus — 

Individualized  Sabbaticals,  Formation  Program, 
Instituto  Hispano,  Workshops 


For  information  call  or  Miitc: 
IPS  Loyola  University  Chicago 
6525  North  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago,  IL  60626 
fax  773-508-2319 
773-508-2320, 
800-424-1238 

http://www.Iuc.edu/depts/ips 
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JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 
OF  CLEVELAND 

"A  Place  of  Peace" 

5629  State  Road.  Parma.  OH  44 1  34 
(just  soLitli  off  the  1-4X0  State  Rd.  exit) 
Ph:  440-884-9300;  Fax:  440-885-1055 
Web  site:  www.jrh-cleveland.org 

Spend  a  part  of  your  summer  at  "A  Place  of 
Peace  "...  the  Jesuit  Retreat  House  just 
st)uth  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Set  in  a  beautiful, 
nistic  woodland,  the  retreat  house  offers  an 
airay  of  individually  directed  retreats.  The 
sessions  are  June  19-26;  June  28-30;  July 
7-14;  July  16-23.  Thirty  Day  Retreat- 
Si, 300;  8  Day  Retreat-$360;  Weekend 
Retreat-$1 30.  Our  facilities  include  57 
acres  of  forest,  meadows  and  pathways 
with  outdoor  Stations  of  the  Cross  and 
shrines;  two  beautiful  chapels  for  prayer, 
private  reflection  and  community  liturgy; 
private,  single  rooms,  lounge  and  library. 
The  length  of  retreats  can  vaiy.  depending 
on  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  cost  is 
$50/day  and  includes  a  private,  single 
room,  meals  and  retreat  director's  stipend. 
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name  nor  allow  him  to  see  the  president. 
Secretaiy  of  State  Robert  Lansing  fared 
no  better.  Edith  had  dismissed  him  as 
"only  a  clerk"  when  VMlson  appointed 
him,  refusing  him  access  to  Wilson  after 
his  stroke  and  putting  him  oft  with  her 
now  infamous  "1  he  President  says" 
penned  al)o\  e  her  own  remarks.  She  final- 
ly insisted  the  president  demaml  Lans- 
ing's resignation  on  the  grounds  he  hatl 
"usurpeti"  the  president's  power  b\  call- 
ing the  cabinet  into  session  sexeral  times 
while  Wilson  lay  limp  anil  conhised  in  his 
bed.  For  someone  like  Senator  Fienr\ 


C'abot  Lodge,  the  \illain  to  her  knight  in 
shining  armor,  she  reseiTed  even  greater 
invective.  Lodge,  with  his  "sinister  hate," 
was  a  "venomous  serpent  crawling 
through  dirt}'  paths — leaving  |ioison  as  he 
followed  his  slimy  underwater  awful 
course." 

C.olonel  Edward  I  louse,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  Wilson's  trusted  friend  and 
contulant.  And  it  was  precisely  because 
between  Wilson  and  I  louse  there  was 
"'nothing  too  big,  too  important,  too 
secret  or  too  sacretl'  tt)  be  talked  about," 
because  F  louse's  "arrival  gave  satisfaction 


Capture  the  Spirit 
Of  Leadership 


Learn  to  apply  principles  of  Christian  leadership  to  your 
organization  and  your  life  through  our  Spirituality  for 
Leadership  Development  program. 

Earn  a  CSLD  Certificate  in  just  18  months  and  an  MS  in 
just  two  years  through  our  blend  of  distance  learning  and 
annual  16-day  residency.  On-campus  study  this  year  is 
scheduled  for  May  24  to  June  7. 

Combine  spirituality  with  practical  skills  in: 
•  conflict  management 
•  strategic  decision-making 
•  personal  and  organizational  growth 

Enrollment  is  limited.  Call  1-800-9-NEUMAN  today  or 
apply  on  line  for  free  at  www.neumann.edu.  The 
registration  deadline  is  April  26. 


PiEUMAriri 

COLLEGE 

Catholic  Education  in  the  Franciscan  Tradition 
Aston,  PA 


anti  his  departure  left  regret"  and  beca 
he  was  Wilson's  "dearest  friend"  t  It 
luiith  Wilson  targeted  him.  Erom  e 
first  moment  she  heard  his  name  she  y  - 
ceived  House  as  the  greatest  threat  to 
intimacy  with  her  husband.  Even  bet 
meeting  him,  she  told  Woodrow  ti 
House  was  a  "weak  vessel";  later 
blamed  House  for  wrecking  Wilsoi. 
plans  and  for  the  "tragic  years  that  h  e 
demoralized  the  world."  Never  succes:  [i 
in  relegating  him  as  ambassador  to  Et- 
land,  or  anywhere  else  away  from  Wa[ 
ington,  in  the  end  she  cut  off  all  comiV 
nication  with  House.  The  colonel  lit 
talked  with  Wilson  in  June  of  alls 
letters  to  Wilscjn  thereafter  W(jt 
unopened — a  tact  he  never  knew.  ' 

Onh'  Iosei)h  1  uinult\'  and  Dr.  Cy 
Grayson  gave  enough  abject  serviceo 
Edith  Wilson  and  servile  loyaltyo 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  play  a  role  in  ;r 
conspiracy  to  save  her  husband's  pnt- 
dency.  Edith  had  disliked  Tumulty  in  le 
beginning.  His  Roman  Catholicism  (n(e: 
anti-(>ath(jlicism,  anti-Semitism  :i 
racial  liigotiy  ran  rampant  in  the  Wllti 
White  House),  his  New  Jersey  roih 
edges,  his  flamboyance  and  his  "lacVif 
breeding"  put  her  off.  But  when  he  di 
ed  the  I'^l'^  State  of  the  Lhiion  addievi 
true  to  Wilson's  own  st\  le  that  the  \  \ , 
ingrton  Star  acclaimed  the  real  Wilson  b 
back,  she  became  tletermined  to  use  thie 
skills  to  her  advantage,  (irayson's  "ual 
capitulation  to  Edith  Wilson,"  as  Ltn 
describes  it,  earned  him  an  immedi:e 
place  in  the  veil  of  secrecy  she  sough :o 
cast  around  her  husband.  His  talent  )r 
fabricating  diagnoses,  in  couchingll 
re|)orts  about  Wilson's  health  "in  clai 
|ih\'sician's  language,  tleliberately  opau 
|and|  obtuse"  and  his  descriptions  of  .r 
as  a  "perfect  angel"  rendered  him  es^- 
tial  to  her  cause.  Together  the  three  )- 
lated  Wilson  from  the  press,  le 
(Congress,  his  cabinet  and  his  most  tni!fd 
aides.  When  an  ajipearance  of  the  pr'i- 
dent  could  no  longer  be  avoidetl,  f 
darkened  the  room,  pro|iped  him  up 
bed,  ccnereil  his  paralvzed  left  side  id 
timed  the  minutes  of  the  visit.  Moi'v 
they  just  refused  the  importunities  oifH 
comers. 

Whatever  the  constitutional  issi's. 
Marshall,  Lansing  and  House  at  ln^' 
would  have  brought  solid  credentials  id 
political  savvy  to  the  office.  The  triuiii- 
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rare  of  lulith  Wil- 
son, |)rcsi(lcntial 
spouse;  i'..\v\ 
Cirayson,  prcsiilcn- 
tial  physician;  and 
Joseph  'Funuiltw 
jiresidenrial  press 
secretary  reigning 
in  the  sick  room 
h)r  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  is  quite 
another  ston,',  hut 
a  story  well  told. 
Levin  (a  historian 
I  the  author  most  recent!)-  o{  Abigiiil 
mis)  sets  her  assessment  of  Edith  VVil- 
right  in  the  center  of  the  many  crises 
the  time:  the  entry  of  the  United 
tes  into  World  War  I,  W^ilson  at  the 
•is  peace  negotiations,  his  struggle 
h  Lodge  and  thj  Republicans  over 
League  of  Nations  and  the  role  of 
United  States  in  the  postwar  world. 
This  is  a  story  of  high  politics  and 
re  constitutional  issues,  hut  it  is  also  a 
of  mystery  and  high  intrigue.  Edith 
ison  not  only  made  up  the  rules  as 
went  along;  she  also  used  her  vivid 
gination  to  construct  tales  of  meet- 
;  that  never  took  place.  The  opening 
ler  papers  (closed  for  \ears  after 
death),  the  discovery  of  case  notes  of 
consulting  neurologist,  Francis  Der- 
1,  and  the  poignancy  of  the  many 
'pened  letters  of  Colonel  House  to 
son  all  contribute  to  this  compelling 
I  of  Edith  W^ilson. 

Edith  W'ilson  was  not  president 
pite  the  book  jacket's  proclamation); 
harbored  no  such  ambition  and  had 
3ther  agenda  than  that  of  protecting 
husband  and  presei^ving  his  presiden- 
Levin  speculates  that  Vice  President 
■shall  may  have  been  more  concilia- 
than  Wilson  toward  Senator 

I  Ige's  reservations  about  the  League 
Jations — a  body  that  with  L'.S.  mem- 
hip  might  have  helped  avert  World 
r  IL  More  to  the  point  may  be  the  as 
unanswered  question  of  who  deter- 
cs  the  inabilit)'  of  a  sitting  |)resident 
;overn.  Much  like  Loby  Ziegler  on 
acclaimed  television  series  "The 
^t  Wing,"  we  all  have  to  ask  if  for  17 

I  iths  "there  was  a  coup  d'etat  in  this 
ntr\'"  by  someone  "\\h()|m|  no  one 
ted,"  can  it  happen  agaui- 

Constance  McGovern 


Hawkstone  Hall,  England 

Redemptorist  Internationol  Pastoral  Centre 


A  pilgrim  place 

for  a  pilgrim  people 


Hawkstone  Hall  is  an  old  manor  house  set  in  beautiful  parkland  in 
Shropshire,  England.  Since  1975  Hawkstone  has  been  dedicated  to 
offering  priests,  religious  and  lay  people  a  sympathetic  space  and  a 
graced  time  for  their  personal  and  spiritual  development. 

As  an  international  centre,  Hawkstone  is  at  the  service  of  the  universal 
church:  wise  men  and  women  journey  from  the  east  and  from  the  far 
reaches  of  the  globe,  bringing  their  own  gifts  to  share.  They  discover  a 
pilgrim's  rest  in  this  peaceful  place. 

THE  HAWKSTONE  RENEWAL  COURSE 

The  3-month  renewal  programme  is  dedicated  to  offering  priests,  religious, 
and  lay  people  who  have  an  opportunity  for  a  sabbatical,  a  sympathetic 
space  and  a  graced  time  for  their  personal  and  spiritual  development.  With 
the  help  of  leading  speakers  and  the  resident  staff,  the  course  will 
gently  engage  participants  to  look  at  their  life  anew  through  the  process  of 
human  and  spiritual  development.  The  course  provides  a  a  sympathetic 
space  to  renew  their  loving  attachment  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 


DATES  2002-2003 

22  April  -  1  8  July    >^    9  September  -  5  December  2002  'i^ 
^    6  Januar/ -  20  March    'i'    28  April  -  24  July 
^    9  September  -  4  December  2003 


For  information  about  our  2002-03  programme  please  contact: 
The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley 
Shrewsbury  SY4  5LG,  England 
Tel:  ++44  1630  685242;  Fax  ++44  1630  685565 
E-mail:  Hawkhall@aol.com; 
Web  site:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 
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St.  Francis 
ofAssisi 
Retreat 

October  20-29.  2002 


Join  West  Side  Ecuiiicnicdl  Miiiistiy 
( WStM)  and  frioids  in  Assisi.  Italy,  in  the 
fall  012002.  Ledhy  Sr.  Judith  Cole.  CSJ. 
(Ill  experienced  retreat  master: 
Guests  w  ill  study  the  life  and  mission 
of  St.  Franeis  ofAssisi. 

HiyhliLihls  include  visits  to: 

Basilica  1)1  St.  Fiaiicis  ~  Sistiiie  Chapel 
Chinch  of  San  Francesco  ~  The  Vatican 
Catacombs  ~  Basilica  of  St.  John  in  Lateni 

Trip  IS  liiiiilcd  1(1  30  participants  C'cisl  nKlndcs 
hrcaklasi  aiul  dinner,  first  class  accumiiKidalions. 
Kiuiul  II  ip  airlaiv.  deluxe  moloreoach.  and  all 
lianslers  anti  taxes.  For  more  inlorniation 
contact:  Pat  Forkas  at  2 16-65 1 -2(B7. 
PForkas(n'vvsem,org.  or  write  to  her  at  WSEM. 
.520')  Delroit  Avenue.  Cleveland.  OH  44102. 

VV.SFM  IS  a  non-prolit.  social  ser\  ice  orijani/alion 
sei  \  III;;  the  needs  nl  the  Cleveland  coinnuiniU 


^  SAINT 
MICHAEL'S 

GilADUATE  THEOLOGY  AND 
PASTORAL  MINLSTRY 


^'/■'Pt^re  as 
Theo' 


5'ieo  &  fionni 
JULY  1 


FROM  JUNE  24-AUGUST  2 


Bonnie  Jhiii 


nsion 
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Over  40  years  in  Service  to  the  Academy  and  the  Church 

Gerard  Baumbach    Richard  Hardy  Catherine  Nerney,  S.S.J 

John  Dick  Wilfred  Harrington,  O.P.   Lucien  Richard,  O.M.I. 

Janet  Foy  Leslie  Hoppe,  O.F.M.         Anthony  Tambasco 

Christine  Gudorf 

-'-^  Join  us  for  either  two-week, 
"t  ond/or  three-week  courses! 


This  summer... 
Study  in  Vermont 


Study  Tour  with  Tony  Tambasco: 
"Missionaries  &  Mystics:  Pilgrimage  Through  Northern  Spain" 

Contact  us:  w\\'w.smcvt.edu/gradprograms  •  Hni.iil:  gradprograms@smcvt.edu 
Phone:  (802)  654-2S79  •  Fax:  (802)  654-2664 


Saint  Thomas  More 
The  Catholic  Chapel  & 
Center  at  Yale  University 
268  Park  Street 
New  Haven,  CT 


The  Fay  Vincent 
Fellowship  in  Faith  &  Culture 
Presents 


Cokie  Roberts 

Journalist  and  Co-Anchor  of 
ABC's  TV  'This  Week  " 

"The  Role  of  the  Press  in 
Shaping  the  Perceptions 
of  Faith  in  America" 

Monday,  April  8,  2002  at  4:30  pm 

Saint  Thomas  More  Chapel 
http:// pantheon.yale.edu/ -morehous 


Keynote  Speakers: 

Bishop  Robert 
Morneau 

"The  Audience: 
Who's  Out  There?" 

Mary  Catherine 
Hilkert,  O.P. 

"Feasting  at  the  Table 
of  the  Word  of  God" 

Rev.  Virgil  Elizondo 

"The  Alpha  and  Omega, 
Christ  Yesterday,  Today 
and  Forever:  A  Look 
to  the  Future  of 
Catholic  Preaching" 


The  Catholic  Coalition  on  Preaching 
announces 

Catfiofk  Treacfting  in 
Ivday's  American  Cufture 


The  Coalition  is  pleased  to  sponsor 

a  National  Conference 
Celebrating  the  20th  Anniversary  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops'  Document 

TuffiCfed  In  Your  0-fearmg 

September  15-18,  2002 
Sheraton  Society  Hill  Hotel 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

More  information  at: 
www.preachingcoalition.org 

or  call:  202-687-4420 


assifieds 


peals 

KS  WANTED.  1  he  lihran  of  ihc  Jc-siiit  Fac- 
}t  Philosophy  and  Institute  oF  Tlieolog}'  in 
cl),  (-roatia,  is  in  urgent  need  ot  booic  and 
lal  donations.  I-'or  additional  information 
e  contact:  Zeljko  Rakosec,  S.J.,  Jordonovac 
pp  169,  lOOOO  Zagreb,  Croatia;  e-mail: 
.ec@libero.it. 

nference 

■RTY  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY:  K  )\\  ARl)  A 
iEJUST  RESPONSE.  On  April  11-12, 
,  scholars,  students,  social  scientists  and 
nunit\'  activists  w  ill  gather  at  Loyola  Uni- 
y  Chicago  to  discuss  the  role  universities 
t  play  in  more  justly  addressing  issues  of 
rty.  The  theme  of  this  conference  is 
•ed  by  our  conviction  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
of  a  universit}'  to  be  a  conscious  social  force 
stice.  This  conference  will  look  at  the  social 
<f  of  poveiny  with  the  goal  of  shetkling  nev\' 
on  scarcit)'  in  our  society  and  on  die  uiii\  er- 
duty  to  respond  more  creatively  with  its 
'  resources.  Join  us  as  we  interact  with 
iially  recognized  exjierts:  Alice  O'Connor, 
ian,  Poverty  Knowledge;  John  Kretzmann, 
rector,  .Asset-Based  Community  Develop- 
Institute;  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  theologian, 
logy  of  Liberation;  Milton  Fisk,  philoso- 
,  Toward  a  Healthy  Society;  Michael 
nzini,  SJ.,  President,  Loyola  L^niversiU' 
igo.  \A'e  will  participate  in  asset-mapping 
ses  and  begin  to  tievelop  a  plan  for  mobi- 
change  within  our  own  communities.  I'Or 
e  registration  or  for  the  latest  updates  on 
:onference,  visit  our  Web  site  at: 
luc.edu/depts/ethics/poverty.  Please  direct 
quiries  to:  Linda  Englund,  Center  for 
iand  .Social  Justice,  Ph:  (773)  508-8855,  c- 
englun@luc.edu. 

ication 

OR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  uork  with 
lirrent  ministry.  Two  diree-week  sessions 
iry  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
iependent  study.  Accredited.  Omcentra- 
in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  1  lispanic 
Ty.  Eor  infonnation  write  or  call:  Oblate 
)1  of  Theology,  2H5  Oblate  Drive,  San 
lie,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  \1sit 
'eb  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

itute 

i9TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED 

'TURE,  June  17-21,  2002.  Lecturers  and 
ures:  Prof.  Harry  P.  Nasuti  -  "The 
I'oetrj',  Prayer,  ;uid  Scripture";  Prof. 
1^  S.  Moloney,  S.D.B.  -  "'I  he  Fourth 
!    \  Summons  to  Belief  Without  See- 
I'lnt.  Alan  C.  Mitchell  -  "'Fhe  Letter  to 
"lossians:  Post-Pauline  Matters."  For 
i.ition:  School  for  Summer  and  (^ontinu- 
liK;ition,  Georgetown  LIniversity,  Wash- 
IX:  20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)  687-5719; 


A  SITE  VISIT  /  SEMINAR 

for  Diocesan  Decision  Makers 

October  7,  8,  9,  2002  -  Washington,  D.C. 

Experience  and  Explore 


E  DUCATION 


P  ARISH 


S  ERVICE 


The  Model  for  Adult  Education  &  Formation 

We  will  share  24  years  of  success. 


"Parishes  need  informed,  committed  volunteers.  EPS  gives  them  the  education  and 
training  they  need."  Rev.  Msgr  Philip  J-  Murnion.  Director  of  National  Pastoral  Life 
Center 


Application  information:  Christine  Jolliffe,  202-884-9021 
Application  deadline:  April  17,  2002.  Partial  travel  reimb. 

Education  for  Parish  Service  Foundation,  Inc. 
Visit  our  website:  http://eps.trinitydc.edu. 


Washington  Theological  Union 

confers  the 

2002  Sophia  Award 

for 

Theological  Excellence  in  Service  to  Ministry 

honoring 

R.  Scott  Appleby,  Ph.D. 

John  M.  Regan,  jr.  Director  of  the  Kroc  hi.stitutc 

for  International  Peace  Sruciics 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Darne,  hidi;ma 

Dr.  Appleby's  2002  Holy  Wisdom  Lecture 
"Ministry  to  a  Wordless  World" 

WA  S  H  I  N  G  T  O  N      Made  possible  t^irou^h  the  Henry  /. 
THEOLOGICAL        nnJ  Rose  C.  McCarthy  Fund 
UNION  for  Visiting  Faculty 


■\  Roman  (,ittholu  Scimvl  for  Ministry 


6896  Unm  \  St.  NW,  Wasliiiif;ion,  DC  20012 
800.3.34.9922  i  www.wtu.edu 
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OhlaU"Sch()i)li)fTheiilo2\  Presents: 

J  J    The  4tli  Annual 
OBLATE  Summer  at  Oblate 


San  Antonio.  Texas 
June  10th -21st.  2002 


Scripture  md  Spirituality 

Mush,  hltimii',  Clm\litiii  SpmtuiililK^  ml  Their  Saipiun"i 
Week  One; 

Jewish  and  Islamic  Spiritualities  and 
their  Scriptures 

Week  Twii: 

Christian  Spirituality  and  Perspectives 
on  .ludaism  and  Islam 

Featurinjj: 

( redil  or  Non-Credit  Opiion 

Dislmcuished  Preseiitcrj  from  cadi  dl'ihc  Monolliohlic  Faith- 

For  mori.'  inlcnuaiioii  or  to  resister,  coniaci  Ik  Dm\  Offia- 
(2I0).141-I.^66exi  242 
dcanidosl.cdu 
Visit  us  on  the  «eh  at  wwn.osi.edu 


Twenty-ninth  Annual 

Lonergan 
Workshop 

JUNE  16-21,  2002 
BOSTON  COLLEGE 

The  Morality  oflnquinj: 
A  Response  in  Memory  of  9/11 


Speakers: 

Andrea  Bartoli 
Peter  Corbishley 
Jolin  Dadosky 
John  Haughey 
Joe  Lynaugli 
Paul  Kidder 
Sebastian  Moore 
Francisco  Quijano 
John  Ranieri 
Phyllis  Wallbank 


David  Burrell 
Patrick  Byrne 
Robert  Doran 
David  Holienbach 
David  Levy 
Ken  Melchin 
Charlie  Mulligan 
Jaime  Price 
Michael  Stebbins 


Fred  Lawrence  Carney  405 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
MA  02467.  laurence@bc.edu 
(H)  61 7.  782.  7319  (O)  61 7.552.8095 


w  Your 


Immaculate 
Conception  Seminary 
School  of  Theology 

of  Seton  Hall  University 
announces  its 
summer  courses 

For  more  information, 

please  contact 
Dr.DianneTraflet 
at  (973)  761-9633 
orvia  e-mail: 
theology@shu.edu 

www.5hu.edu 

400  South  Orange  Ave. 

South  Orange,  NJ  07079 


Ij'  Faith  Formative  Leadership 

June  17-21 

Monday-Friday,  9:30-4:30  p.m. 
Taught  by  Elinor  Ford,  Ph.D. 

"Ts"  Law  and  PubHc  Morality 

June  17-27 

Monday-Thursday,  5:30-9:15  p.m. 
Taught  by  Dianne  Traflet,  J.D.,  S.T.D. 

If'  Luke-Acts 

July  8-18 

Monday-Thursday,  5:30-9:15  p.m. 
Taught  by  Reverend  John  Kilgallen,  S.J. 

Ij'  Reformation:  Its  History  and  Theolo;,; 

June  3-13 

Monday-Thursday,  5:30-9:15  p.m. 

Taught  by  Reverend  Lawrence  Porter,  Ph.D. 

Ij"  Spirituality  of  Saint  Francis 

July  22-August  1 

Monday-Thursday,  5:30-9:15  p.m. 
Taught  by  Reverend  Gabriel  Costa,  Ph.D. 

Classes  may  be  taken  for  credit,  or  on  a  continuing 
education  basis. 


The  Priests 

of  St.  Sulpice 

an  international  asse)ciation  of 
diocesan  priests  committed  to 
the  formation  and  education  ot 
seminarians  and  diocesan  priests, 
developing  vocations  tor  a  multi- 
cultural Church  and  collaborating 
with  seminaiy  programs  in  the 
missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and 
pastoral  gifts 

to  Join  our  ministry  to  priests 
and  seminarians. 


Please  cuH.  write  m  e-iiiail: 

4I()-.^2.V.S()7(I 

lulshalerCnNiilpKiLinsoig 

I'lie  [^ueeliir  ol  IJiscei nmeiit 
Siilpieiaii  ProviiKial  House 
54()X  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 
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lil:  ssscespcci;)  I  jirotjrainslSgL'orgctinMi.cilii. 

!  ENTH  ANNUAL  PEACE  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

I  'ITUTE.  "I  aiihliil  \  niccs,  dlnli.il  Sc >lul.ini\ ," 
I  :r  College,  Nashua,  X.ll.,  June  :()02, 
iddress  globali/^ition,  and  peace  and  social  jus- 
n  ecumenical  perspective,  including  (Christian, 
ih  and  Islamic  views,  among  other  tojiics.  Fea- 
1  presenters  are  Da\id  I  lollenhach,  SJ.;  Ched 
rs;  Meredith  Handspicker;  Kath\-  Kelly;  Tom 
lOn;  Rabia  Harris;  Richard  Dears;  and  Rahhi 
p  Bendet.  Participants  may  attend  individual 
)ns  or  the  entire  six-day  institute  tor  credit  or 
CTedit.  For  more  information,  e-mail:  Dr.  Art 
ck  at  ak'uhick@rivier.edu. 

Ij  dtions 

I  IINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  FINANCE. 

'i  .t  parish  accoLuitant  and  (!.!•.().  as  clerk  m 
[i  ^ing  of  parish  funds.  Mast  ha\'e  Ijackground 
i  'counts  payable/accounts  receivable,  payroll 

II  or  bookkeeping.  F.xcellent  computer  skills 
l!  knowledge  of  Microsoft  Office  products  and 
[I  :k  Books  Pro  required.  Full-time  position, 
(i  act:  Rev.  Pat  Brennan,  Holy  Family  Parish, 
i|  Palatine  Rd.,  Inverness,  IL  60067;  e-mail: 
I  ;?rennan@hol\fnmil\parish.()rg. 

I  )CIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
i  )Y  MATERIALS.  Littie  Rock  Scripture  Study, 
!;  nistry  ot  the  Diocese  of  Little  Rock  in 
nsas,  is  searching  for  a  full-time  person  to 
develop  study  materials.  Applicants  must  ha\'e 
ster's  degree  in  theology.  Scripture,  religious 
ition  or  a  related  field,  as  well  as  sti'ong  writ- 
nd  speaking  skills.  Salary  negotiable,  plus  full 
fits  package.  For  a  complete  jol)  description, 
e  contact:  Suzanne  Giovannello,  Personnel 
e,  Diocese  of  Little  Rock,  2500  North  Tyler 
t,  Littie  Rock,  iKR  72207.  Ph:  (501)  664-0340, 
il:  sgiovannello@dolr.org. 

)CIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL  CARE. 

nine.  Priest  to  ser\e  as  associate  director  of 
ral  care.  Needed  for  training  and  fomiation 
itoral  care  volunteers  in  hospital  visits,  funeral 
iration,  visitation  of  nursing  homes  and  relat- 
;eds.  Expectations  would  also  include  occa- 
1  weekday  Mass  presiding,  as  well  as  one  or 
Masses  per  weekend.  Excellent  preaching 
;d.  Large,  progressive  parish  of  3,800  house- 
s.  High  emphasis  on  evangelization  and 
iwerment  ot  laity  for  ministry.  Housing  pro- 
I  in  spacious  non-rectory  home  across  the 

from  church  witii  one  other  priest.  Retired 
ts,  those  in  other  full-time  work  welcome, 
act:  Rev.  Pat  Brennan,  Hol\'  Family  Parish, 

Palatine  Rd.,  Inverness,  IL  60067;  e-mail: 
}iennan@hol\tamil\parish.()rg. 

CTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  INITIATION  AND  FOR- 

ON.  (Ihrist  the  Redeemer  (Catholic  (duirch, 
suburban  Franciscan  parish  in  northern 
nia,  is  looking  for  :i  Director  of  (christian 
tion  and  Formation.  The  iierson  udrks  with 
irdinator  ot  yi)iith  miiiistr\',  a  coordinator  iit 
fual  formation,  along  w  ith  team  ot  invoked 
ople  in  an  environment  suppurted  by  a  team 
ofessional  staff.  The  challenge  ot  the  posi- 
is  to  oversee  ;i  large  primary  and  middle 


school  religious  |)r()gTam,  including  sacramental 
preiKiration,  catechumenates  tor  adult  belie\ers 
anil  chililren,  assistance  with  a  junior  high  school 
program  and  confirmation.  Fhe  ilirector  uduKI 
also  uiirk  uilh  an  evciting  gnmp  ot  parishioners 
in  adult  education.  W  e  hope  to  liiul  a  jjcrson 
with  at  least  a  graduate  degree  in  either  theology, 
religious  education,  educational  administration  or 
a  related  field.  'I'his  education  would  coin|)lement 
the  person's  enthusiasm  to  work  with  parish- 
ioners and  staff  within  an  adult  community  Posi- 
tion is  available  in  July  2002.  Send  resume  to: 
Religious  Formation  Search  (Iroup,  (dirist  the 
Redeemer  (Catholic  Church,  46S33  Harrv  Bvrd 
Highway,  Sterling,  \'A  20164. 

DIRECTOR  OF  OUTREACH  AND  JUSTICE.  Large 
northwest  suburban  Chicago  parish  with  years  of 
excellent  outreach  ministries,  seeking  to  mo\e 
more  deliberately  to  social  justice.  Empowerment 
skills  needed  to  help  parishioners  own  justice  ami 
outreach  ministries.  Experience  in  outreach  ami 
justice  needed,  also  academic  training  or  an  open- 
ness to  continuing  education.  Full-time  ideal,  or 
part-time  with  willingness  to  work  with  a  co- 
director.  Contact:  Rev.  Pat  Brennan,  Holy  Fami- 
ly Parish,  2515  Palatine  Rd.,  Inverness,  IL  60067; 
e-mail:  Fr.PBrennan@holytamilyparish.org. 

PARISH  ACCOUNTANT.  Part-time.  Requires 
background  in  accounting,  (Juick  Books  Pro, 
database  software  and  budget  management.  Will 
work  under  direction  of  parish  (IF.O.  in  areas  of 
accounts  receivable  and  payable.  Directiy  respon- 
sible to  C.F.O.,  pastor,  director  ot  operations  and 
parish  finance  ministering  cf)mmunit\'.  (Contact: 
Rev.  Pat  Brennan,  Hol\-  FamiU  Parish,  2515 
Palatine  Rd.,  Inverness,  IL  60067;  e-mail: 
Fr.PBrennan@holyfamilj/parish.org. 

PARISH  DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL  CARE.  I  bis 

position  reipiires  training  and  experience  in  the 
tolNjwing  areas:  ministry  to  the  sick  and  dying 
and  their  families,  the  planning  of  funeral  litur- 
gies and  tollow-up  bereavement  work,  hospit;il 
anil  nursini)  home  visitation,  education  and  ser- 


\ices  in  the  area  ol  holistic  wellness.  Key  to  this 
position  is  the  abilu\'  to  train  and  empower 
parishioners  to  do  this  work.  Many  already  exist- 
ing ministn  teams  or  ministering  communities 
arc  111  need  of  mentoring  and  leadership.  Must  be 
able  to  work  collaboratively  with  other  staff 
members,  especially  the  pastor,  sacramental  min- 
ister/presbyter, pastoral  associate,  director  of 
worship,  parish  nurses  and  deacons.  Shared  on- 
call  work  necessary.  Full-rime  position  benefits 
are  included.  Degree  and/or  experience  in  pas- 
toral care  needed.  Continuing  education  will  be 
encouraged.  Clinical  pastoral  experience  a  defi- 
nite advantage.  1  his  alread\  existing  r(de 
demaniis  great  organizati(Mial  ability  and  the 
supervision/management  of  many  parishioners 
involved  in  pastoral  care  work.  For  discussion  and 
more  information,  contact:  Rev.  Pat  Brennan, 
Holy  Family  Parish,  2515  West  Palatine  Rd., 
Inverness,  IL  60067;  Ph:  (847)  359-0042;  e-mail: 
Fr.PBrennan@holytamil\'parish.(jrg  by  April  15, 
2002. 

PASTORAL  SERVICES  LIAISON.  \  ilirant,  mission- 
centereil  diocese  is  offering  an  opp(jrtunit\'  tor 
those  seeking  the  rewards  of  sharing  the  (lospel 
with  the  people  of  (iod's  church  to  join  in  this 
ministry  by  applying  for  a  challenging  and  faith- 
tilled  position.  The  Diocese  of  Wheeling- 
(Jharleston,  through  an  enthusiastic  focus  to 
serve  the  people  of  West  X'irginia,  is  seeking 
qualified  applicants  for  the  position  of  Pastoral 
Sendees  Liaison  for  the  Beckley  Vicariate.  The 
Pastoral  Services  Liaison  is  committed  to  ailvanc- 
ing  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  'this  |iosition 
works  with  the  local  vicar  in  the  particular  vicari- 
ate to  accomplish  vicariate  and  diocesan  goals 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  vicariate  and  its 
parishes.  'Fhe  position  provides  a  strong  informa- 
tion and  communication  link  between  the  vicari- 
ate and  central  staff  of  the  diocese.  Responsibili- 
ties include  parish  needs  assessment,  planning, 
educational  program  de\  elopinent,  training  and 
presentations  in  religious  eilucation  and  faith 
tle\ elopinent.  Persons  interested  in  ap|iKintj 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

is  all  about  ACCESS 

•  iiccess  to  a  speciali/cd  library  with  thousands  ol  books,  videos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spn  ilual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  wiMld. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Ltnion. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  cntertamment 
o|ipoi  ltinilies  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


For  infoniialioii.  please  contact: 

.lames  J.  Gill.  .S.  J..  M.D.,  Director 
5401  Soiiih  Cornell  Aveiuie,  Chicago,  IL606I5-56MS 
Phone:  (77.3)  6S4-S 146;  Fax:  (773)  684-8154 
L-mail:  CISHS@AOL.COM 
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TlII.OLOGY  I'On  Mll\ISTRt 

S  U  M  M  E  Ri 
iN^TITUTfi 

Ar  THE  Wohld's  Oldest; 
Catholic  Universit'i^ 


Join  us  for  (III  inspiring  iiioiilli  o/ 
sillily,  pidwr.  ivnendl  and  Irai  cl 
in  the  hedi  l  of  I'Airope. 

•  Rcnovviifd  l.diivain  pidics^ors. 

•  (ionimunal  >eltini;  with  dailv  Liturij\. 

•  S|M'(  ial  i'\(  iii'>i()ii>  and  (  idtural  a(  li\ ilics. 

Summer  2002  •  6  July  -  2  August 

riic  AiiK'i  ican  (^)lleiit'  ul 
(lie  Ininuu  iilalt'  ( jdict'iilion 
l.uiivaiii.  lit'lgiuni 

5i   \\a>liin;ilnn.  DC  OlTicc: 
.'^21 1  Fouilh  Street 
Waj.hin^iton,  DC  20017 

Phone:  202-r)  U-.'ilOB 
E-niail:  a(hiii>>i()ns"''a<  l.he 
On-line  ralaio;riie:  www.ael.he 


Louvairi's  Original  Summer  Institute 


The  American  College 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUVAIN 


Experience  the  Spirit 
in  the  peoples  and  churches 
of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 


Learn,  Share  and  Pray  in  a  multi-cultur 
faith  community  with  resident  faculty  ai 
internationally  known  lecturers  in  an  instituj 
with  decades  of  experience  in  on-goii 
formation   and   training   in   pastoral  skili 


Courses: 

Foundations  for  Pastoral  Renewal  (9  July-12  Dec  20C 
Training  Ministers  of  the  Word  (9  July  - 12  Dec  2002 
Steward  Leadership  in  the  Church 
for  Peace  and  Justice  (7  Jan-27  March  2003) 

For  information: 

^  East  Asian  Pastoral  Institute 

!  P.O.  Box  22V  1101  UP  Campus,  QC,  Philippines 
Tel:  (632)  426-59-01  to  03-  Fax  (632)  426-6143 
E-mail:  eapisec@admu.edu. ph 
Website:  http://eapi.topcities.com 


Villa  Maria 
Retreat  Center 

PO  Box  424 
Villa  Maria.  PA  16155-0424 

Spring/Summer/Fall  Retreats 
2002 

May  24         Bemardin  Lecture 
with  Daniel  Berrigan,  SJ 
June  9-15      REAPS - 

Spiritual  Direction  Training 
June  16-22    Guided  Retreat 
(Potpourri  of  Prayer) 
June  23-30      Conference  Retreat  vvidi 

Michael  Croshy.  OFM  Cap 
July  14-20     Guided  Retreat 

with  James  Brackin.  SCJ 
5-1  1       Conference  Retreat 
with  Lucien  Richard.  OMI 
11-18     Directed  Retreat  with 
Massage. REIKI  &  Art  Therapy 
Oct.  20-26     Guided  Retreat 

with  Macrina  Wiederkehr.  OSB 


Aug 


Aug 


Directed  Retreats:  June,  July,  Aug ,  Sept  and  Oct 

Call  724-964-8920  x  3241  for  complete 
brochure  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at: 
http://villamaria.tripod.coni 


M.A.  In  Spiritual  and  Pastoral  Care  ■  M.S.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  ■  Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  CounseU 
Combined  M.S./Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  ■  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 


lEARS 


Loyola  College  in  Maryland 

Ti)  Ic.ini  more  cill  4  H 1 7-7(> 1 .1  or  !Sl  10-22  I 1  ( 17  c\t.7fil.^ 
www.loyol.i.cdu/p.istor.il 
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be  in  unity  with  the  doctrine,  teachings  ami 
,  ions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  .Mas- 
degree  in  theoiog)',  religious  education  or 
td  field.  Looking  for  persons  who  work 
:ively  in  a  team  environment  and  possess 
g  leadership,  organizational,  inteqiersonal 
elationship-huilding  skills.  The  office  will  he 
;d  within  the  Beckle\-  Vicariate.  The  diocese 
a  competitive  salary  widi  an  e.\cellent  hene- 
ackage,  including  health  insurance,  403(1)) 
;ment  plan  and  Section  12.^  pretax  plan. 
;  respond  with  a  letter  of  interest  and  resume 
r.  Michael  A.  Nau,  Human  Resources  Office, 
.•se  of  WTieeling-Charleston,  P.O.  Bo.x  2M), 
Byron  Street,  WTieeling,  WV  2600.3;  Ph: 
233-0880,  ext.  265;  Fa.x:Y304)  233-0«90;  e- 
'nnau@ilvvc.org. 

'ONTIFICAL  COLLEGE  JOSEPHINUM  invites 
■ations  for  a  full-time  faculty'  position  in  its 
1  of  dieolog}'  in  the  area  of  CANON  L.AV\'. 
ning  date:  August  2002.  Primary  duties  are 
aching  and  fonnarion  of  seminarians  tor  the 
ilic  priesthood  at  the  M.Div.  and  .M..-V  le\  - 
priest  qualified  in  spiritual  direction  and/or 
don  work  is  preferred,  as  is  a  J. CD.  All  fac- 
aembers  are  expected  to  support  £v  Cordc 
ae,  the  teaching  oy  Pastores  Daho  I  'obis,  anil 
r'rogram  for  Priestly  Formation."  Send  a 
of  interest,  C.V.  with  references  (address 
ihone)  and  graduate  transcripts  to:  Rev. 
s  F.  Garneau,  Pontifical  College 
linum,  7625  N.  High  St.,  Columhus,  OH 
'.  Deadline:  April  10,  2002.  F-mail:  jgar- 
'^pcj.edu. 

I  EAT/CONFERENCE  CENTER  DIRECTOR, 

li  \G0.  Administrator  responsible  for  overall 
1  icment  of  78-bed  center,  including  daily 
:ions,  fiscal  oversight,  marketing  and  staff 
.'ision.  Detail-oriented  professional  with 
;  organizational  and  interpersonal  skills, 
luter  proficiency  required.  Resume/salary 
y  to:  Cenacle  Provincial  Office,  513  W. 
^ton  Pkway,  Chicago,  IL  60614-5999; 
'73)  549-0554;  e-mail:  cenacleprovin- 
@u,sa.net. 

ftMENTAL  MINISTER.  Part-time.  Priest  to 
as  sacramental  minister,  minister  of  fomia- 
ir  large,  3,8()0-household  parish.  Ideally  can- 
would  aid  in  the  expansion  of  adult  foniia- 
pportunities  and  deepen  parish  efforts  at 
ch  and  justice.  Needed  for  occasional  week- 
■esiding,  and  one  or  two  Masses  on  week- 
ixcellent  preaching  needed.  Housing  in  spa- 
lon-rectoty  house  across  from  church  with 
!y  one  other  priest.  Retired  priests  or  priests 
er  full-time  work  welcome.  Contact:  Rev. 
•ennan,  Holy  f\imily  Parish,  2515  Palatine 
wetness,  IL  60067;  e-mail:  Fr.PBrennan® 
tiilyparish.org. 

I  MINISTER.  Two  suburban  panshes  in  the 
'II  ( )'Hare  area  seek  an  innovative,  dvaiamic, 
It'ii  person  to  coordinate  a  comprehensive 
iiiinistry  program.  Full-time  position 
llcxible  hours,  some  evenings,  weekends, 
'^■^lon,  enthusiasm,  motivation,  organiza- 
-l^llls,  detlication  to  teens.  Tasks:  coordinat- 
li  'lormation  program  supervising  adult  vol- 


unteers, preparing  liturgies,  yearly  retreat,  fostering 
social  justice,  outreach,  guiile  fundraising  program. 
Preferred  candidate  C^atholic  with  bachelor's 
degree  in  ministty/theology,  some  experience.  Stan 
date  7/1/02.  Submit  resume,  reflection  on  youth 
ministry,  three  references  by  April  6  to:  Youth 
■Ministrv  Search  {Committee,  920  W.  Granville, 
Park  Ridge,  IL  60068;  I'ax:  (847)  825-3484. 

S-ahbatiails 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  SABBATICAL.  Follow 
the  sun  to  San  .'\ntonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men  and 
women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and  spint. 
For  information  write:  M.T.M.  Program,  109 
Oblate  Dnve,  San  .%itonio,  TX  78216-6311.  Ph: 
(210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mmi@ost.edu;  Web  site: 
www.ost.etlu. 

S\mip()siLim 

FRANCISCAN  SYMPOSIUM.  "Lxploring  Francis- 
can Identity  in  Our  Culture  Today,"  with  Ilia 
Delio,  O.S.F.;  John  Burkhard,  O.F.M.Conv.; 
Jane  Kopas,  O.S.F.;  Xavier  Seubert,  O.F.M.; 
Vincent  Gushing,  O.F.M.;  Gabriele  LThlein, 
O.S.F.  Sponsored  by  the  Franciscan  Center  ot 


the  Washington  'I'heological  Lfiiion  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  May  24-26.  Si  20.  Call  Alyce 
Korlia  at  (202)  541-5219;  e-mail:  korba® 
v\  tu.ciiu. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Clihsipal  adva  tisciiiciits 
i/rc  r/iicpfcil  for  publiciitKin  in  cither  ihc  print  vcr- 
siui!  (if  America  or  at  o/ir  /IV/'  utv:http:// 
W2im'.ii///crii'i////ii('/iziiic.i)rir/ii()ticcs.if///,  fur  ivhnt ev- 
er ivonld  interest  eultiviited,  ctineerned  readers. 
Rates  lire  per  v:iird/per  insertion  in  either  the  print 
or  Web  version  of  America.  Ten-word  minimimi. 
1-5  times:  $1.S2;  6-11  times:  $1.21;  12-23  times: 
Si. 16:  24-41  ti?nes:  $1.10;  42  tifiies  or  more: 
$1.(1).  Yon  may  co7iihine  print  and  Web  ad  inser- 
tions to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  discounts. 
Word  count  may  be  obtained  from  your  irord  pro- 
cessing program.  Ads  may  be  siibiinrted  by  e-inail  to: 
ads@americapress.org;  by  fa.x  to  {92H)  222-2101; 
by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Depait?>tent,  America, 
106  West  56th  St.,  Ne:r  Yorh,  AT  10019.  We  do 
not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone.  America  re.HTves 
the  right  to  reject  or  cancel  any  adveitisement  and  to 
revise  any  posted  rates  and  policies.  MasterCard  and 
I'lsa  accepted.  For  more  information  call:  (212) 
515-0102. 
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inivrmitmnat 


Parish  Ministry  for  Returning  Catholics 
from  the  Paulist  Fathers 

A  clear,  proven  process  empowering  lolty  to  v/elcome  the  inactive! 


•  Present  in  85  US,  Canadian  and  UK  dioceses. 

•  300,000  active  and  returning  Catholics  connected,  in  10  years. 

Parishioners  leave  our  workshop  with: 

•  the  training, 

•  the  materials, 

•  and  the  enthusiasm 

•  to  immediately  start  a  reconciliation  ministry. 

Dioceses  or  groups  of  parishes,  contact: 

Landings  International,  5  Park  St.,  Boston,  MA  02108 

www.Landings-lnternational.org 


SEMINARY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 


SUMMER  2002  June 24-July11&July1S-August  1,2002 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  THEOLOGY 

offering  courses  in 
Pastoral  Liturgy,  Scripture,  Theology, 
Pastoral  Ministry  &  Spirituality 

SUMMER  WORKSHOPS  featuring 
Theology  of  Hyrnnody  -  Rev.  John  Baldovin 
Preaching  &  Catechesis  After  September  11- 
Msgr.  John  Strynkowski 
Healthcare  Ethics  -  Msgr.  Dennis  Regan 
Canon  Law  for  Everyone  -  Msgr.  William  Var\'aro 
Major  Challenges  in  Contemporary  Catechetics 
Mr.  George  Rand 


For  further  int'ormation  contacl 
440  West  Neck  Road 
Huntington,  NV  11743 
631-423-048.1  xl47  or  xl  12 


h  2,5,  2002  America 
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letters 

Vision 

Thank  \  ()u  tor  the  insiL;hth.il  article 
the  Rev.  Robert  Kress  on  the  priest-[)as- 
tor  (3/1 1).  1  ha\  e  found  the  model  oi  the 
"o\'erseer"  to  lie  a  usehil  tool  tor 
encouraging"  pastors  to  delegate  respon- 
sibilities to  qualified  members  of  the 
parish.  This  trees  the  jxistor  to  be  about 
the  equally  important  work  of  articulat- 
ing and  maintaining  a  vision  in  both 
pastoral  antl  littu'gical  contexts. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  C.  Doyle 
Ridge  field  Park.  N.J. 


A  Little  Exaggerated 

V\'hile  as  a  Catholic  I  tound  some  of  the 
"Ten  \\Virst  .Vnti-Catholic  Atrocities" 
(2/1 S)  offensive,  I  feel  the  title  ".Atroci- 
ties" is  more  than  a  little  exaggerated 
tor  things  that  are,  at  worst,  tasteless 
insults  to  persons  and  things  w  e  hold 
sacred.  W'e  normalh'  resen  e  the  term 
atrocirv  tor  things  like  mass  murder  or 
ethnic  cleansing.  To  appK'  it  to  blas- 
phem\  or  ethnic-religious  insults  is  to 
intlate  the  Knglish  language  in  a  totally 
unw  arranted  and  potentialK'  hannfid 
way. 

I  wdulil  also  suii^est  that  real  atroci- 


Mount  Carmel  Spiritual  Centre 


Located  w  itli  a  \  iew  ot  the  Canadian  Falls  and  the 
Niagara  Ri\er  on  M)  acres  with  wooded  areas,  open 
spaces,  and  gardens.  SO  miles  troni  Toronto  and  2.^ 
miles  from  Buffalo.  .Ser\ed  by  the  Cariiielite  Friars 
since  1875.  Nearby  are  paths  that  w  ind  around  the 
bluffs  leading  to  Queen  Victoria  Park.  The  Niagara 
Greenhouse  and  Rose  Garden  are  just  below  . 


Summer  2002 


Icon  Paintiiii;  Worksliop — June  2-8;  Day  for  Bwantiiie  Catholics — June  8;  Guided/Pri- 
vate Retreat — June  16-22;  Prayer  of  the  Heart  &  Bod\ — June  22-28;  Passages  &  Paint- 
ings— June  23-28;  Making  Your  Lite  a  Pra\er — July  4-14;  Preached  Retreat  for  Sis- 
ters— July  14- K);  Silence  &  Awareness  Retreat — July  19-28;  Healing  Retreat — Aug 
11-16;  Connecting  w/  M\  Creative.  Compassionate  Self — .Aug  18-23;  Directed 
Retreat — .Aug  20-28.  See  oiu'  website:  w  ww.earmeliiiagara.com 

7021  Stanley  Avenue.  Niagara  Falls  ON  L2G  7B7  CANADA 
•  tel:  (905)  356-4113  •  fax:  (905)  358-2548 
•  email:  mtcarmel@computan.on.ca 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  eomprehensive  rnedieal, 
forensie  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Chn'.st. 


A  pnlk•^Mo^allv-pr^lJuLt.■J  k-.itua- length  \  kIci>,  IU  'W  lh>L  ~  MhP:  Tllh  UN  \l.  Is 
lltH  Rs  IS  a  comprehcnsnc  presfnt.ituin  ot  even  detail  nt  Jesus'  tin.il  hl)ur^,  trom 
His  entrv  int(  >  Jeais.ilcm  tor  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  pniverful  ayonv  m  the 
Garden  ot  GethNeni.me,  His  trials  before  the  S.inhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scoury- 
iny,  the  srowniiii,'  with  thorns,  the  biutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing  the  weight 
ot  the  cross,  the  n.iilinu  ot  His  hands  and  teet,  and  those  tin.il  three  hours  ot  tor- 
ment, ending  in  Hl^  ^leath 

Tile  comment, in  ot  tour  workl-renowned  expert'-  m  their  tields  w  ill  gi\  e  vou  the 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  ot  the  realit\  of  Jesus'  p.is- 
sion  from  the  perspecti\  es  of  a  medic. il  ex.iminer,  a  physician  expert  on  p.iin,  a 
hi-'torian  ,ind  .in  arch.ieologist 


Nothing  will  e\  er  bring  vou  closer  u 

low  lE-l  -  1  'Ihli;  Till-  flWl  IS  1 101.  K-. 


I  unJei^tandmg  ot  uli.it  le^u^  endured 


1  copy:  $29.95 

riL'S:  $4  ^>=>  >nirriN'i.i  .-xni^ 

H.AKPLINt; 


DiSPONIBLE  EN  ESPANOL 


TO  ORDER: 

1-800-303-9595 

www.trinitypictures.com 

Guarantee:  Complete  Salisfaclion  or  Your  Money  Baek  within  ')()  days 

K'hn  I'.iuei,  f'r.ijucer/b'irci.ior,  Trinit\  I'lcrurc^  


A  Summer  TR/\Dri: 

June  17  -  July  26,  20 

Introduction  to  Christian  Ti' 

_///;/.  1 7-]!t/.26']ohn  Biirkhari. 
Mar)'  and  Saints 

jiin.l 7-]iil.5'Maxme/l  E.  Jolm 
Rites  of  Reconciliation 

]un.  1 7-28-Josepl?  A.  Fava;^^ 
Rites  of  Christian  Marriage 

////.  /  -5 'Thomas  Fisch  ' 
Theology  of  Worship  and  Sack. 

]n/.8-26'Tberesa  F  KoernkeM- 
Psalmody/Hymnody 

]iiii.l7-Jnl.5-Mark  RJ.Wc/i/.< 
Advanced  Choral  Conductii 

fu/.S-26-Leo  Nestor 
Liturgical  Music  Compositic 

Ju/.S-l9'Rjd)an^  Proit/x 
Pentateucli 

]iin.  1  7-j!//.j-Dj/e  Ltiu/iticrr: 
Gospel  of  Mark 

Ju/.8-26 'Richard  Di/lo>i 
Drama  of  Revelation 

Jul.  1  -5 'Stephen  Smalley 
Ecclesiology 

fun.  1 7-]  1/1.2  6  'Christopher 
God  and  Evil 

]m.l7-j!,l.26'Muhae/  I  'erti 
Mamage  and  Family  in  ClinsUi.. 

Jioi.  17 -Jul.  26'David  Cloutie\ 
Lectionar}'-Based  Liturgical  Pn 

]n/.17-28'Fred&Patnaa 
Histon'  of  Sprritualitv-  I 

Jiin.17-Jul.26'Randa/l  Mon 
Monastic  Formation 

]iin.  1 7-]iil.5'l^iike  Dysinger.Sl 
Monastic  Ways  of  Prayer 

Jan.  24-28'Cohnnba  Stewai'). 

INFORMATION 

Box  7288,  Collegeville  MNo( 
1-800-361-8318;  320-363'.! 
mbanken((T',csbsju.edi 
\v\\n,v.csbs)ti.edu/  sot 
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against  the  church,  w  hich  should 
t  outcries  ot  tur\'  on  the  pint  of 
lolics,  arc  mostly  committed  hy 
ihers  of  the  (^athoHc  community, 
are  identified  as  representati\es  of 
■hurch,  at  least  at  the  local  le\  el, 
who  smear  nnid  across  the  face  ot 
,•  Mother  (ilnnx'h  hy  hehax  ior  such 
xual  ahuse  ot  children  (and  its  all 
requent  hierarchical  coverup)  antl 
)etrayal  ui  refugees  who  flee  to  a 
ch  or  monastery  for  protecticjn  in  a 
acre.  These  are  tnae  atrocities,  ami 
act  that  Catholics  commit  them 
IS  the  church  (before  God  and 
I  in  a  way  that  elephant  dung  can- 
larm  Our  Lady,  and  silly  plays  can- 
laim  Our  Lord. 

^et's  get  our  \  alues  straight  and 
the  things  that  really  harm  the 
:h. 

Jaime  R.  Vidal 
Quincy.  III. 

ess  Rate 

ale  Revisited,"  by  George  M. 
;rson,  S.J.,  (3/14)  notes  the  elimi- 
■n  of  parole  boards  in  some  states, 
resulting  "mandatoiy  parole" 
ses  (after  a  "definite  sentence" 
r  than  a  range)  have  steadily 
ased.  But,  the  older  "discretionan' 
e"  by  parole  boards  is  proving  to 
perior  in  keeping  offenders  from 
ning  to  prison,  according  to  a 
t,  "Research  Summar\-,"  from  the 
iter  General,  (Canada  {Vol.  4,  No. 
99).  In  ever)'  year  between  1 990 
999,  state  prisoners  released  b\'  a 
e  board  had  higher  success  rates 
mpleting  their  term  of  supen  i- 
than  those  released  through 
latory  parole.  ,\niong  parole  dis- 
:es  in  1999,  54  percent  of  discre- 
ry  parolees  were  successful  com- 
to  33  percent  of  those  who  hat! 
'ed  mandatory  parole. 

Rudy  Cypser 
Katonah.  N.Y. 

i  iately  and  Safely 

ivriting  in  response  to  your  edito- 
'March  4,  in  which  \'ou  criticize 

(ISSN  0002-7049)  is  published  by  America  Press.  Inc., 
xcepl  alternating  Mondays  in  January,  June.  July  and 
ind  April  15.  Sept.  2  and  Dec.  30.  America  Press.  Inc  , 
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the  irealnient  ol  the  l  alih.in  soltliers 
and  .Al  (^)aeda  terrorists  in  your  state- 
ment: "Allegations  that  L'.S.  soldiers 
have  beaten  capti\cs  are  alarnung.  The 
facilities  holding  |)risoners  shoulil  be 
immediately  opened  to  international 


inspection  1)\'  the  Red  (  j-oss  anil  Red 
(Crescent." 

I  think  a  moi  e  rele\  ant  t|uesti()n  is, 
w  hat  resources  haw  the  L'.S.  sokliers  to 
deal  with  prisoners  who  may  be  com- 
bative and  dangerous  to  themselves. 


H  Workshops  and  Institutes 


25th  Annual  Aging  Religious  and  Diocesan  Priests 


Only  workshop  of  its  kind  tor  religious,  diocesan  priests  and  laity  working 
with  the  aged.  Offers  solutions  and  practical  applications  that  address 
Spiritual,  Psychological,  Medical,  and  Pastoral  aspects  of  aging. 
Three  convenient  locations:  May  25-30,  2002  San  Antonio,  Tx. 

lune  8-1  3,  2002  Madison,  Wis. 

julv  20-25,  2002  Dallas,  Pa. 


9th  Annual  Institute  of  Law  and° Religious  Life 


Focus:  The  Religious  Institute  and  the  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Membershiij: 
FDesigned  for  those  in  positions  of  leadership  in  Roman  Catholic  congregations. 
Date:  lune  b-1 2,  2002  Dallas,  Pa. 

Distinguished  Faculty:        Lynn  Jarrell,  OSU,  |CD      Bernadette  Kenny,  RSHM,  jD 

Sharon  Holland,  IHM,  ICD 
Co-Directors:  Cecilia  Meighan,  RSM,  EdD,  |D 

Bernadette  Kennv,  RSHM,  |D 


34th  Annual  Institute  on  Sacred  Scripture 


A  week  of  hospitality,  spirituality,  and  thought-provoking  scripture  addressed 
by  scholars. 

Date:  |uly  28-August  2,  2002    Dallas,  Pa. 

Biblical  Scholars:  Dianne  Bergant,  CSA,  PhD 

John  R.  Donahue,  SJ,  PhD 
Edgar  M.  Krentz,  PhD 
Marie  Noel  Keller,  RSM,  ThD 


Executive  Director: 

I  riili'i  r.n  Pmlc.sion.il  ili.-\<-in|)(-n(.-nI 

1  MiserTcordia 


P/)oneaf-)6  CM  and  ME,  option  4;  or  570  (i74-(<](,] 

Fj\  570  674-6232 

E-mail  con  ted'5'misen  corf  I  ia.edu 

Web  m  i  ser  i  c  ord  i  a .  ed  LI 


Favorite  Jesuit  titles  from  LOYOLAPressS 


Dante  to 

Di'tid  Man 
Walking 

I  'iK'  Ixe.idcr  s 
|'>ui-ncv 
iliiiiiigh  the 
<  liii.sti.in 
eLissics 

RAYMOfxID  A.  SCHROTH,  S.J. 

$19.95  •  HC  •  0-8294-1431-2 

f  rom  the  Old  le.stament 
to  coiucmporary  works, 
Schroth  challenges  the  .social 
conscience  and  raises  moral 
or  religions  issues  in  a 
provocative  way. 


Jesuit 
Saturdays 

Sharins;  the 
It;ii.itian  Spirit 
with  I  a\' 
Colleagues 
and  Friends 


William  J.  Byron,  S.J. 
$21.95  •  HC  •  0-8294-1468-1 

Disccwer  what  it  means  to 
live  a  Jesuit  lile  in  today's 
world.  B}'ron  shares  stories 
and  experiences  from  his 
fifty  years  as  a  JesLiit  teacher. 


Letting 
God  Come 
Close 

An  .Appiciaeh 
ti>  the 
luii.iiiaii 
SpiniLial 
l- xeieises 

William  A.  Barry,  S.J. 
$12.95  •  PB  •  0-8294-1684-6 

Drawing  on  thirr\'  years  of 
experience  as  a  .spiritu^il  advi- 
sor, Barry  offers  an  innovative 
approach  to  the  exercises 
while  staying  faithful  to  the 
intent  of  Ignatius. 
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others  unci  the  U.S.  soldiers?  If  the  pris- 
oners Lire  \  iolent  toward  themselves  and 
others,  there  should  be  appropriate 
means  to  redirect  their  behavior.  It  the 
U.S.  soldiers  guarding  them  do  not 
ha\'e  the  professional  and  material 
resources  to  deal  with  verbal  ami  physi- 
cal violence,  then  we  need  to  provide 
them  with  the  means  to  guard  the  pris- 
oners adequately  and  safely. 

(Criticizing  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  without  fulh'  understanding 
the  situati(jn  promotes  misunderstand- 
ing and  undermines  the  cause  of  peace, 
it  is  better  to  provide  suiijiort  to  the 


U.S.  soldiers  trying  to  do  their  job. 

Diana  M.  L.  Newman 

President,  National  Association 

of  Catholic  Nurses 
Boston.  Mass. 


Shared  Dream 

Is  "Priest-Pastor  as  C.E.O"  (3/1 1 )  the 
best  model?  I  don't  think  so.  Nor  is  man- 
ager the  best  image.  "Leader"  is  the  bet- 
ter term.  I  define  priest-pastor  as  tlie 
leader  who  is  to  be  "the  Ijearer  of  the 
dream"  and  "the  instigator  of  change." 
This  is  a  much  better  ideal  for  a  pastor. 
"Bearer  of  the  tlream"  means  that  the  pas- 
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tor  plays  a  critical  role  in  keeping  the 
vision  and  dream  of  what  the  parish  c 
be  before  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
leaders  and  people.  This  is  not  the  pa 
tor's  dream  alone,  ft  is  a  shared  drearr 
many,  but  the  pastor  (and  staff)  keeps 
dream  alive  in  the  parish,  "fnstigator 
change"  means  challenging  parishion 
to  grow  in  an  awareness  of  (lod's  call 
holiness  and  semce.  The  pastor  keep 
urging  the  people  not  to  settle  for  the 
tus  c]uo  or  to  become  complacent  wit^ 
what  is,  but  to  seek  for  what  could  be.' 
Others  on  the  staff  and  in  leadership  [s; 
tions,  of  course,  participate  in  this  pu' 
for  change.  It  pastors  saw  their  role  a^ 
kind  of  leader,  then  others  could  do 
managing  and  administering. 

Thomas  P.  Sweetsei 
Milwaukeel 

Transcendence 

.\11  praise  to  Timodiy  Padgett  for  his  (ia 
to  "restore  some  transcendence  in  our 
worshi])"'  (.V4). 

Our  liturgv'  has  indeed  overborrovid 
fi-om  the  entertainment  media,  and  in 'm- 
sequence  much  of  the  tone  of  affeciu  t. 
spiriuialit\'  that  once  was  its  benchmai 
has  been  lost. 

Does  introspecrion  take  one  to  tra- 
scendence,  as  Padgett  claims?  A  few  ytrs 
ago  I  was  listening  to  an  .\gnus  Dei 
excer^ued  from  some  centuries-old  clai 
cal  sung  Mass  on  the  local  fine-music  i 
station  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  .A.ftcr  tli 
final  verse,  there  was  a  momentai'v  pai. 
Then  the  announcer  murmured  m  1 1  i 
voice,  "Such  a  fjeautifiil  [iray  er — tlm/,/  ' 
piiceni."  It  (jbviouslv  was  a  moment  ot 
inti'ospecrion,  and  then  of  transcendci-', 
for  her  anil  so  for  me,  who  had  been  i 
ing  that  verse  virtually  daih'  for  s(]|iil  ' 
tlecades. 

(Rev.)  G.  F  V 
Edgewuod  !■ 

Mundane 

I  hank  \  ou  tor  "Iw  rie  and  Kuiiibay;' 
(.V4),  which  clearly  and  gt^odnaturey 
e,\|iressed  thoughts  that  I've  been  fii- 
bling  after  for  years.  With  2,000  ye;-i 
ritual,  music  and  art  to  choose  fronii': 
puzzles  me  why  the  celebration  of  liir 
^■\'  seems  so  often  to  settle  for  the  tr- 
anil  mundane,  so  long  as  it's  conteiu' 
rarv. 

Eileen  Htki 
Franklin,  e' 
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e  word 

irom  Death's  Door  to  the 
'ath  of  Life 

er  Sunday  (A),  March  31,  2002 

lings:  Acts  10:34,  37-43:  Ps.  118;  Col.  3:1-4  or  1  Cor.  5:6-8;  Mt.  28:1-10 
ym  have  died,  and  your  life  is  hidden  with  Christ  in  God  {Col.  3:3) 


) 


IC  NOniS  MARIA,  quid  Vidisti 
in  via;  sfpiilchrii iii  (^hristi 
vrcciitis  ct  gloriain  vidi  rcsiir- 
gciitis.  "Yes,  tell  us  -again, 
:  \\  hat  did  you  see  on  your  journey? 
the  tomb  of  one  who  still  lives  and 
•  l(  )r\'  of  the  risen  one." 

he  core  of  Easter  faith  resounds 
mh  these  words  from  the  poetic 
r  sequence.  Mary  Magdalene,  whose 
i  nought  her  to  the  cross  and  who 
1  as  Jesus  was  wrapped  for  burial, 
1st  seen  in  the  Ciospel  sitting  at  the 
\fter  the  Sabbath,  she  and  the 
1    Mary  came  again  to  the  tomb,  the 

■  )t  the  dead,  and  were  the  first  to 
.  emptied  of  its  power  and  to  experi- 
I    he  presence  of  the  risen  one. 

.leh  Easter  morning  Ciospel  has  its 
\  listinctive  beauty.  The  women  arrive 
t  WW,  symbolically  the  dawning  of  a 
I  lay  in  human  history,  and  Matthew 
1    recounts  an  earthquake,  which  is 
t  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  punishment 
I  id's  enemies  that  occurs  as  a  prelude 
resurrection  of  the  dead  (see  Mt. 
Rev.  11:13-19).  Only  Matthew 
^    Is  that  the  angel — who  in  Jewish 
"111  guides  the  just  to  heaven — rolls 
i'  11  me  away  and  sits  on  it,  another 
'    symbol  of  the  victory  over  death, 
lie  most  distinctive  elements  of 
lew  's  version  then  emerge.  Out  of 
le  g-uards  become  lifeless,  die  first  of 
iiilications  (jf  "fear"  in  the  nairarive. 
n^el  then  tells  die  women,  "Do  not 
ml  announces  that  Jesus  has  been 
iiDUi  the  dead,  lliey  are  then  com- 
bed as  the  first  heralds  of  the  resur- 
ind  unlike  Mark's  stor\',  in  which 
-  nothing,  they  leave  quickly  "with 

■  md  joy,  only  to  be  met  by  Jesus. 
:  down  in  worshiji  and  grasjiing  his 


leet — a  clear  indicarion  that  the  risen  Jesus 
is  not  simply  a  spirit — diey  hear  fi'cjm  Jesus 
the  same  words  uttered  by  the  angel,  "Do 
not  fear.  (Jo  and  tell  my  brodiers  tcj  go  to 
(Jalilee,  and  there  they  will  see  me." 

We  live  today  in  a  culture  of  fear, 
nurtured  by  media  that  conduct  an  up-to- 
the-minute  feeding  ftx'nzy  on  eveiy  hor- 
ror in  our  world.  As  I  write  these  lines, 
death  seems  far  more  victorious  than  life: 
another  day  of  slaughter  in  Israel,  with 
more  children  sacrificed  on  the  altar  ol 
violence  and  hatred;  gruesome  details 
about  the  brutal  murder  of  a  child  in  San 
Diego;  headlines  about  a  mother  in  Illi- 
nois who  stabbed  her  sons;  multiple 
killings  ot  1  bndus  on  an  Indian  train,  with 
reprisals — all  in  a  single  day.  Will  our 
night  ot  sitting  at  tleath's  dtjor  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  dawn  of  life's  new  dayr 

Today's  Gospel  speaks  (jf  two  kinds 
of  fear.  The  fear  of  the  guards  makes 
them  resemble  the  corpse  the\'  were  sup- 
posed to  watch  over,  and  they  too  deliver 
a  message — to  the  chief  priests.  But  the\' 
do  not  end  up  in  faith  anil  joy;  instead 
they  perpetuate  a  false  report.  There  is  a 
fear  that  can  paralyze  people  and  l)lind 
them  to  the  light  of  truth.  The  fear  of  the 
women  at  the  words  of  the  angel  takes  us 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Gospel, 
v\  here  an  angel  says  to  Joseph,  "Do  not 
fear"  and  commands  him  to  take  Mar\'  as 
his  wife,  k'rom  her  womb  will  come  forth 
Jesus,  who  will  save  his  jieople,  just  as  the 
crucifietl  one  has  come  forth  from  the 
tomb.  The  fear  of  the  women  is  then 
transformed  to  fear  with  joy,  that  sense 
that  (Jod  has  touched  their  lives  in  a 
unique  and  mysterious  way.  A.s  they  grasp 
the  risen  Jesus,  they  hear  again  the  words, 
"Do  not  tear."  Only  joy  remains. 

The  Easter  proclamation  is  not  sim- 


pl\  a  happ\-  entling  to  a  tragic  story.  It 
captiu'es  the  unending  rhvthm  of  con- 
ft"ontati(jn  with  suffering  and  death  trans- 
formed by  life.  The  women  were  seeking 
not  Jesus  the  teacher,  but  "the  crucified 
one,"  and  find  that  death  could  not  con- 
tain him.  These  women,  faithful  followers 
and  heralds  (jf  the  resurrection,  have 
many  brothers  and  sisters  totlav  who  nur- 
ture a  culture  of  lo\  e  and  jo\'  in  the  face  of 
death.  Tundamentally  such  people  believe 
that  death  is  not  the  meaningless  end  oi 
life,  but  the  iloor  to  the  fullness  of  life 
with  the  I'iscn  Ghrist,  who  in  his  trans- 
formed humanity  remains  one  of  us, 
v\'oundetl  and  transformed.  They  are 
those  (diristians  whose  fear  does  not  lead 
to  a  distortion  of  the  truth  but  to  joyhil 
proclamation,  ami  who  enact  a  CJospel  of 
j()\'  anil  life  in  their  daily  liv'cs.  'The 
women  ran  from  the  door  of  ileatli  to 
proclaim  the  word  of  life.  Shall  we  fol- 
low? 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scriptjjr^ 

•  Pray  for  the  newly  baptized,  ttiat 
tliey  may  become  joyous  heralds  of 
the  risen  Christ. 

•  Pray  about  the  words  of  the  angel; 
"Do  not  be  afraid. ..you  are  seeking 
Jesus  the  crucified.  He  is  not  here,  for 
he  has  been  raised,  just  as  he  said." 

•  Pray  in  gratitude  for  those  people 
who  touch  your  life  with  the  joy  of  the 
resurrection. 
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A  Jesuit  magzii 


Of  Many  Things 


A 1 1  \\  \i(  )\  Ills  \( ,( »  I  received 
a  phone  call  from  a  parish- 
ioner at  St.  Leo's  Church,  in 
Stamtoril,  (^onn.  It  was 
something  of  a  surjirise:  the  last  time 
I  had  set  foot  in  that  church  w  as 
almost  14  years  ago.  During  our  con- 
versation, I  mentioned  how  important 
the  parish  had  lieen  in  m\'  life,  and 
that  I  would  do  anything  for  the 
priests  there.  At  that  point  the  caller 
revealed  the  purpose  of  her  call: 
would  1  participate  in  a  Lenten  meili- 
tation  series  at  St.  Leo's?  Smiling  at 
the  trap  1  had  inacKertentlv  set  hir 
myself,  I  agreed. 

When  I  attended  St.  Leo's  in  the 
mid-l'^SO's,  I  was  stuck  in  a  miserahle 
joh  and  hated  mv  life.  The  onK'  ilav 
that  made  an\-  sense  to  me  w  as  Sun- 
day, when  I  could  hear  excellent 
homilies,  beautiful  music  and  the 
.\Liss  reverently  celebrated.  To  make 
a  long  stoPi'  short,  I  gradually  began 
to  reconsider  what  I  wanted  to  do 
with  my  life,  and  one  tlay  after  Mass  I 
asked  a  |inest  how  one  might  go 
about  becoming  a  priest.  He  suggest- 
ed I  contact  the  local  vocations  office 
and  said,  as  an  aside,  "You  might  also 
want  to  contact  the  Jesuits  up  the 
road  at  Fairfield  L)niversit)-."  ]>y  such 
asides  are  lives  changed. 

I  he  evening  at  St.  Leo's  w  as  an 
unexpecteti  grace.  I'he  current  pastor 
is  the  same  man  w  ho  held  the  posi- 
tion in  the  nnd-l'ASO's,  so  I  uas  able 
to  tell  him  how  much  the  parish  had 
meant  during  a  difficult  time  in  m\ 
lite.  After  dinner,  when  he  escorted 
me  into  the  church,  I  was  filled  with 
consolation.  Kneeling  down  in  the 
pews,  I  realized  that  the  last  time  I 
had  prayed  in  this  spot  it  was  to  ask 
(iod  to  help  me  be  a  good  Jesuit 
novice,  kourteen  years  later,  filled 
\\ith  gratitiKle,  I  thanked  Clod  for  his 
grace  in  my  lite  and  tor  v\  hat  the 
parish  had  meant  tor  me. 

Lhe  following  night  I  spent  some 
time  with  a  Jesuit  friend  visiting  fi-om 
Boston,  as  well  as  two  other  Jesuits 
who  live  in  New  York.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  conversation  quickly  turned 


to  the  appalling  events  in  the  .'Vrch- 
diocese  of  Boston,  especialK'  the  case 
of  John  Geoghan,  the  former  priest 
accused  ot  molesting  dozens  of  boys, 
who  was  recently  convicted  for  a  par- 
ticularly disgusting  incident.  Though 
I  was  among  some  of  my  closest 
friends,  it  was  a  thoroughly  depress- 
ing conversation.  A  tew  days  later  I 
learned  that  three  Jesuits  in  my  home 
province  of  New  England  had  also 
been  accused  of  sexual  molestation. 

Is  there  an  American  Catholic  who 
has  not  experienced  intense  feelings 
about  this  recent  wave  of  scandals? 
One  is  faced  with  a  welter  of  emo- 
tions: sadness  for  the  victims  and 
their  families,  revulsion  at  the  details 
ot  the  crimes,  anger  over  bureaucra- 
cies that  uouKI  allow  such  men  to  be 
assigned  and  reassigneil,  frustration 
that  the  crimes  seem  to  repeat  them- 
selves no  matter  how  many  directives 
are  in  place,  confiision  over  the  best 
way  to  respond  (resignations?  visible 
gestures  ot  penance?  new  policies? 
stricter  entrance  stanilartls  tor  semi- 
naries and  religious  orders?  withhold- 
ing of  funds  b\'  the  laity?)  as  well  as  a 
profound  embarrassment  on  behalf  ot 
the  church.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
painful  time  to  be  a  C^atholic. 

l  he  mysteiT  is  that  the  church  is 
both  the  place  ot  consolation  as  well 
as  the  place  ot  desolation.  Some  who 
criticize  the  church  focus  only  on  the 
latter;  some  who  defend  it  only  on  the 
former.  In  a  deeply  fiawed  w<jrld  ot 
sinful  human  beings,  the  church  is  the 
|ilace  where  many  have  been  deeply 
injured.  And  in  a  grace-filled  world 
where  Christ  accompanies  us,  it  is 
also  the  place  where  people  draw 
closer  to  God.  It  is  the  place  ot  spirit- 
filletl  parishes,  anil  it  is  the  place  that 
has  harbored  pedophile  priests. 

Lhe  challenge  for  the  church  is  to 
admit  sinftilness,  seek  forgiveness,  do 
penance  and  commit  to  change,  with- 
out ever  losing  sight  of  God's  grace. 
The  challenge  for  the  church  in  the 
L'nited  States  now  is  the  hard  work  ot 
repentance. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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lealing  and 
redibilily 


\  nils  issuK,  AMERICA  Di-  Ai  s  with  x  crisis  that  is 
causing  enomious  pain  and  great  scandal  in  the 
church — sexaial  abuse  bv  priests.  These  crimes — 
there  is  no  other  word  tor  them — hav  e  physically, 
psychologically  and  spiritually  damaged  hundreds, 
ia[is  diousands,  of  children  and  dieir  families.  They  have 
.ipait  parish  communities  and  smeared  the  reputation  of 
iiH  wearing  a  Roman  collar.  The  attempts  by  some  bish- 
.( I  cover  up  the  crimes  have  shocked  those  in  and  outside 
luirch  more  dian  any  other  event  in  memory.  The  tact 
abusive  priests  were  reassigned  to  odier  parishes,  where 
again  violated  children,  is  deplorable  and  inexcusable. 
A  hile  many  bishops  did  not  understand  the  giimt\'  of  the 

■  before  the  mid-19H0s,  the  national  attention  and  the 
aw  ard  in  the  Lat^iyette,  La.,  case  in        should  have 
cned  die  church.  Some  bishops  took  action.  In  1993 
iij)  Donald  Wuerl  of  Pittsburgh  fought  for  the  removal 

I  niinisdy  of  a  priest  all  die  way  dirough  the  church's 
est  n-ibunal  in  Rome.  And  when  it  ov  erruled  him,  he 
inded  another  hearing,  which  ulrimatelv  upheld  die 

ip.  In  the  late  198()s,  die  U.S.  bishops'  conference  held 
•tl-door  discussions  on  the  issue,  during  which  individual 
)ps  acknowledged  mistakes  diey  had  made  and  warned 
t  ( )ileagues  not  to  do  the  same.  But  even  when  insurance 
!)aiiies  excluded  coverage  of  liability  for  sexual  abuse, 

■  bishops  still  did  not  get  the  message.  They  continueil  to 
\  c  that  die  problem  was  being  blown  out  of  proportion 

ic  media  and  complained  about  the  ccn  erage  given  die 
by  The  National  C>adiolic  Reporter. 
)iily  in  1993  did  the  conference  leadership  go  public 
guidelines  and  discussion.  But  the  conference  has 
iicdiy  said  diat  it  has  no  authority  to  impose  rules  in  this 

II  id  that  it  must  respect  the  autonomy  of  each  local  bish- 
!iis  is  unconvincing  to  many,  considering  that  the  con- 

i  ;  has  passed  national  legislation  micromanaging  such 
's  IS  when  people  can  kneel  and  stantl  iluring  die 
anstic  prayer. 

\  hat  can  be  done  to  protect  children  and  restore  die 
liility  of  the  church?  It  is  probably  too  late  for  episcopal 
n.iiions  to  make  much  difference.  If  eariy  on  some  bish- 
lad  been  willing  to  claim  full  responsibility  and  resign, 
lis.  parishes,  the  media  and  juries  might  have  been  less 
khI  to  vent  their  an^er  on  the  church  as  a  whole.  That 


not  one  bishop  (except  die  two  who  were  themselves  abusers 
has  resigned  during  this  1 5-year-long  crisis  is  astonishing. 

What  can  the  bishops  do  now?  The  sacrament  of  confes- 
sion, penance  and  reconciliation  points  the  way.  Bishop  after 
bishop  has  now  apologized,  but  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
die  bishops  at  their  next  national  meeting  to  have  a  penance 
service.  In  this  way  they  could  publicly  and  sacramentally 
express  their  sorrow  and  need  for  forgiveness.  Victims  of 
abuse  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  this  service  to  the 
extent  they  find  healing.  Similar  senices  could  be  held  in  dio- 
ceses arf)und  the  countiy. 

Second,  die  bishops  must  be  willing  to  listen  humbly  to 
their  people's  complaints  and  opinions,  as  Cardinal  Bernard 
Law  recendy  did  at  a  public  meeting  in  Boston.  A  climate  of 
secrecy  and  reluctance  to  challenge  those  in  authority  helped 
cover  up  the  abuse.  It  is  also  time  to  stop  saying  that  certain 
topics  are  oft' limits  for  discussion  in  the  church.  The  Boston 
Pilot's  editorial  of  March  15,  v\  hich  raised  questions  about 
celibacv'  and  the  ordination  of  married  men,  is  certainly  an 
exemplar}'  beginning.  Honest  research  and  discussion  about 
die  extent  of  honiose.xaialit}'  in  the  clerg}'  also  must  occur. 
"Don't  ask,  don't  tell"  does  not  work  in  the  U.S.  military;  it  is 
even  more  corrupting  in  seminaries  and  in  the  church.  The 
ignorance  displayed  by  the  Vitican  spokesman  Joaquin 
Navarro-\;ills  in  questioning  the  validitv  of  the  ordination  of 
gay  men  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  nor  should  the 
false  equating  (jf  honiose.xTjalit)'  and  pedophilia. 

THIRD.  THERE  IS  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  SYSTEM  for  investigating  allega- 
tions of  sexual  abuse.  Guidelines  are  in  place;  they  must  be 
stricdy  enforced.  No  professional  group — lawyers,  police, 
accountants,  doctors — is  good  at  policing  itself  For  die  cler- 
g\',  this  is  even  more  difficult  not  onl\'  because  die\'  are  inves- 
tigating their  brodiers,  but  also  because  dieir  whole  training 
urges  them  tow  ard  forgiveness  rather  than  punishment.  The 
liishops — even  those  who  have  done  the  nght  thing — ncnv 
have  no  credibility  in  policing  the  clerg\'.  No  one  will  tnist  a 
clean  bill  of  health  given  by  a  clerical  board.  Needed  instead 
is  an  independent  lay  board  in  each  diocese  empowered  to 
investigate  eveiy  allegation  against  a  priest  or  church  employ- 
ee. If  die  bishop  does  not  follow  its  advice,  it  should  be  fi-ee  to 
publicize  its  fiiulings.  Onh'  such  a  board  could  credibly  clear 
priests  falsely  accused  of  a  crime. 

The  crisis  of  sexual  abuse  should  never  have  hap[)ened. 
But  as  with  eveiy  sin  and  failure,  diere  is  an  opporuinity  for 
examining  our  conscience,  confessing  our  failures,  doing 
penance  and  fimily  resolving  diat  the  church  not  be  part  of 
the  problem  but  part  of  the  solution  to  the  wider  plague  of 
se.xual  abuse  in  our  countiy.  Such  a  program  can  take  us 
out  of  darkness  into  the  light  of  Easter. 
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editorial 

Easter  in  Our 
Time 

DL  RIX(,  1  HF  FAS  I  FR  TRIDL'UM  this  year, 
homilists  will  find  themselves,  sadlv,  with  a 
great  deal  ot  contemporar\'  material  that 
echoes  the  ston"  ot  Good  Frida\'. 
The  events  ot  Sept.  1 1.  the  continuing 
war  m  Afghanistan,  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  F.ast.  the 
ttirmoil  in  places  like  Nigeria  and  Pakistan,  as  w  ell  as  the 
fear  of  iiiture  terrorist  attacks,  all  provide  w  a\"s  of  seeing 
die  Passion  of  today's  w  orld. 

The  church  too  is  not  immune  from  sufferinir.  The 
pedophilia  scandals  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  and  else- 
where constitute  a  Passion  for  Catholics  in  America:  h^om 
the  victims  and  their  families,  devastated  In'  this  horrible 
abuse,  to  the  outraged  and  frustrated  hn  persons  w  ho 
righdy  question  the  actions  of  their  leaders,  to  the  inno- 
cent priests  w  ho  have  felt  themselves  unfairlv  tarred  w  ith 
the  brush  of  scandal.  In  an  especially  poignant  w  a\  this 
year.  Good  Frida\'  is  not  far  from  us. 

As  a  result,  the  mysten"  ot  the  Resurrection  holds  a 
special  meaning  this  \  ear  for  Christians  searching  for  signs 
of  hope  amid  the  sufteriny  and  turiuoil. 

It  is  theretore  helpful  to  meditate  on  the  experience  of 
the  first  disciples  around  the  time  of  Jesus"  assion.  The  one 
in  whom  the\  had  hoped,  in  w  hom  the\"  placed  their  trust, 
w  hom  the\'  had  follow  ed  tor  so  manv  \on<y  months,  w  as 
suddenly  and  \  iolently  taken  from  their  midst  and  subiect- 
ed  to  the  most  aw  hil  humiliadons  and  sufferincjs.  Friijht- 
ening  signs  ot  the  ilisintegration  of  the  <rroup  of  disci- 
ples— the  betra\"al  of  Judas,  the  denial  of  Peter — had 
appeared  even  before  the  actual  cnacifixion.  And  on  Gootl 
P"rida\-  onh"  a  handfiil  of  disciples  remained  at  Calvan"  as 
Jesus  suffered  his  agonv  on  the  cross.  The  rest,  presum- 
ably, hail  slunk  aw  a\.  certainly  despairing  and  probahlv 
hitter  o\er  the  apparent  end  of  the  ministn-  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  book  A  Miir<^iihil  Jc:::  .Mstjr. 
John  .Meier  lays  out  some  of  the  tradidonal  criteria  for 
detenuining  the  ■■historicit\  "  of  various  Gospel  passages. 
One  such  criterion  is  the  potenrial  for  embarrassment  to 
die  early  church  that  a  passage  might  earn  .  There  w  ould, 
the  author  explains,  scarcely  be  any  reason  for  invendng  a 


passage  that  w  ould  cast  the  early  church  leaders  or,  for 
that  matter,  Jesus,  in  an  unflattering  light.  The  baprisnif 
Jesus  by  John,  for  example,  could  be  read  as  making  Je^s 
appear  "less"  than  John:  it  is  therefore  probablv  histori  ]- 
ly  accurate.  The  same  could  be  said  for  the  behavior  of 
disciples  before  die  crucifixion:  Peter  denies  his  master 
and  the  other  disciples  slink  aw  ay.  This  is  hardlv  some- 
thing the  Fvangelists  w  ould  have  fabricated. 

E\-en  more  embarrassing — and  therefore  perhaps  a- 
historical  as  anything  in  Scripture — is  the  beha\-ior  of  tr 
disciples  immediately  after  the  crucifixion:  thev  cower 
behind  closed  doors,  tearfiil  of  the  future.  Clearlv  they 
were  filled  with  doubt  and  questions.  What  reason  is  tlxt 
to  go  on?  Why  should  we  work  any  fiirther  for  Jesus?  ' 
How  can  one  conrinue  to  believe  in  the  face  of  such  su 
tering  and  enl?  One  ot  die  first  experiences  of  die  earh 
church,  therefore,  was  fear. 

L  nderstanding  this  aspect  of  the  passion  makes  the 
stoiy  of  the  first  Easter  morning  all  the  more  thrillimi 
hear,  and  all  the  more  relewuit  to  Chrisrians  toda\-.  Fhi 
ston-  of  the  surprised  women  at  the  tomb,  the  terrified 
cenairions.  the  cast-aside  graveclothes.  the  first  appear 
ances.  the  breathless  first  witnesses,  the  gathered  discij^s 
beholding  their  risen  Lord,  is  still,  no  matter  how  man 
dmes  w  e  hear  it,  utterly  breathtaking.  "He  is  not  hei  c.  i 
is  risen  I" 

so  ASTONISHING  WAS  THIS  EVENT  THAT  EACH  E\  angelist  had  a  l^ 
cult  time  describing  w  hat  exactlv  had  happened.  In  one 
place  Jesus  is  said  to  be  almost  like  a  ghost;  in  another  ' 
is  clearh-  corporeal.  In  one  place  he  is  imniediatelv  recii^ 
nizable:  in  another  he  is  mistaken  for  a  gardener.  It  is  al 
words  cannot  adequately  explain,  cannot  adequately  ccB 
tain,  w  hat  the  disciples  experienced:  the  nivsten^  of  theB 
Resurrecrion.  But  it  is  clear  that  something  happened-* 
something  wonderfiil.  something  iun  ond  words.  Foi-  ir 
instant  the  tearful  follow  ers  of  Jesus  were  transformed 
faith-filled  disciples  readv  to  give  their  lives  for  their  L 
the  one  w  ho  had  defeated  death  and  who  now  promise 
them  new  life. 

This  is  the  message  of  the  Resurrection:  Christ  live 
Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  fear  and  sadness,  it  is  e.xtrei  v 
difficult  to  believe  this.  But  w  hat  w  as  ofiered  to  the  feat 
disciples  is  offered  to  us  toda\-:  boundless  hope  in  the  t^ 
of  suffering,  boundless  confidence  in  the  midst  of  turn  U 
and  boundless  love  in  the  midst  of  fear.  Fhe  Christ  whj 
rose  on  Easter  morning  to  astonish  and  comfort  the  dii 
pies  is  the  same  Christ  who  is  w  ith  us  toda\'  in  our  owif  ■ . 
stmggles.  alw  ays  offering  us  the  Easter  miracle  of  hopt 
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dinal  Law  Hears  Concerns  of 
;ton  Catholics 

Jic  \  crgc  ot  tears,  a  sorrovvfiil  Boston 
linal  Bernard  I*".  Law  told  more  than 

0  area  (>atholics  who  gadiered  on 
ch  9  to  discuss  clerg\'  sex  abuse  of 

3rs,  "In  my  most  horril)le  nightmares  I 
Id  never  have  imagined  that  we  would 
come  to  the  situation  in  which  we'\  e 
d  ourselves."  .\fter  sitting  through  a 
jf  listening  sessions  at  C]on\  ()cation 
'  at  Boston's  \\  orld  Trade  (x-nter,  the 
inal  added,  "I  am  so  grateful  to  God 
lis  opportunit)'  totlay,  to  hear  you,  to 

1  to  you  and  take  to  heart  what  it  is 
is  in  your  heart."  The  format  of  this 

s  convocation,  the  ninth  annua!  meet- 
if  church  leaders  and  parish  represen- 
^  from  throughout  the  archdiocese, 
.'hanged  to  gi\'e  representati\'es  from 
rchdiocese's  300  parishes  a  chance  to 
>ardinal  Law  what  they  thought  about 
rowing  clerg}'  sex  abuse  scandal  and 
was  needed  to  respond  to  it. 
the  session  with  Cardinal  Law,  the 
h  representatives'  comments  covered 
e  range  of  concerns,  from  anger,  pain 
rustration  at  church  leadership  to  how- 
priests  can  be  supported  and  protect- 
)m  false  accusations.  A  Central 
m  parish  representative  said  a  mem- 
f  her  family  was  abused  repeatedly  by 
astor.  "There  are  many  peojile  vou're 
earing  from,"  including  many  who 
)o  hurt  to  speak,  she  said. 
lOther  representative  from  the  Onti-al 
)n  said  reparation  fr)r  the  victims  is 
sary  but  asked  where  the  money  for 
;tdements  is  coming  from.  She  said 
molesters  need  to  be  prosecuted,  and 
hole  issue  of  human  sexnalit}',  includ- 
□mosexuality,  needs  to  be  looked  at. 
ddcd  that  the  role  of  women  in  the 
•h  needs  to  be  reviewed. 
Iling  healing  a  responsibilit}  of  all,  a 
sentative  of  a  Soudi  Region  parish 
1  for  an  open  forum  of  governance 
ving  lay  men  and  women.  A  nun  said 
els  great  shame,  pain  and  powerless- 
nd  called  for  a  new  model  of  church, 
male  celibate  hierarchical  strucmre  is 
apart,"  she  said. 


Several  speakers  asked 
the  cardinal  to  step  down. 
One  saiil  die  archdiocese 
made  not  just  "tragic  mis- 
takes" hut  a  reckless  deci- 
sion. "VVe  have  somehow 
made  the  media  out  to  be 
the  problem,  but  we 
wouldn't  be  here  widiout 
the  media.  Your  resigna- 
tion is  warranted  and 
needed,"  said  the  North 
Region  representative. 


Editorial  Says 
Questions  About 
Priesthood  Must  Be 
Addressed 

The  scandals  of  clcrg\'  sex 
abuse  of  minors  have 
raised  questions  among 
many  (Catholics  about  the 
priesthood,  including 
priestly  celibacy,  that 
"will  not  disappear,"  the 
Boston  archdiocesan 
newspaper.  The  Pilot, 
said  in  an  editorial  on 
March  1  5.  The  editorial 
made  headlines  nation- 
wide, and  some  news 
reports  interpreted  it  as  an 
official  (Catholic  newspa- 
per's challenge  to  church 
teachings  and  practices. 
(Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law, 
The  Pilot's  publisher, 
responded  in  a  statement,  "The  Pilot 
does  not  question  the  discipline  of  cleri- 
cal celibacy.  The  frill  context  of  the  edi- 
torial in  question  makes  that  abundantlv 
clear.  It  is  one  thing  tn  report  the  ques- 
tions of  others,  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  make  those  questions  one's  own." 

The  editorial  said  the  "scandals  have 
raised  serious  questions  in  the  minds  of 
the  laity  that  simply  will  not  disappear." 
It  cited  tour  questions  in  particular: 
•  "Should  celibacy  continue  to  be  a 
normative  condition  for  the  diocesan 
priesthood  in  the  Western  [Latin] 


PROTESTERS  CALL  FOR  RESIGNATION  OF  CARDINAL  LAW. 
Demonstrators  line  up  outside  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  in 
Boston  on  March  17  calling  for  the  resignation  of  Cardinal 
Bernard  F.  Law.  The  cardinal  has  appointed  an  independent  com- 
mission to  review  archdiocesan  policies  concerning  handling  and 
treatment  of  priests  accused  of  sexual  abuse  of  children.  (CNS 
photo  from  Reuters) 


(Church? 

•  "It  celil)acy  were  optional,  would 
there  be  fewer  scantlals  ot  this  nature  in 
the  priesthood? 

•  "Does  priesthood,  in  tact,  attract  a 
disproportionate  number  of  men  w  ith  a 
homosexual  orientation? 

•  "Lastly,  why  are  a  sulistantial  num- 
ber of  Ciatholics  not  convinced  that  an 
all-male  priesthood  was  inteniled  by 
C^hrist  and  is  unchangeable?" 

'Fhe  editorial  did  not  attempt  to 
answer  the  questions  but  urged  more 
carefril  study  of  them. 
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Archbishop  Curtiss  Reprimands 
Critical  Parishioners 

"You  should  l)f  ash;inied  ot  yoursclfl" 
.\rchliish()p  Fldcii  Cairtiss  of  Omaha. 
Xeh.,  w  rote  to  Jeanne  Bast,  an  SO-year- 
old  motlier  of  1 1  and  a  retired  CathoHc 
grade  school  teacher  who  publicly  criti- 
cized the  archbishop.  The  archbishop 
called  anodier  complaining  parishioner  "a 
disgrace  to  the  church." 

Bodi  had  w  ntten  letters  to  die  editor  ot 
The  (Omaha)  World  Herald  objecting  to 
the  archbishop's  decision  to  assign  a  priest 
w  ho  had  \new  ed  child  pornography  on 
the  Internet  to  St.  CJerald  pansh  in  Ral- 
ston, w  here  his  duties  included  teaching 
religion  at  a  (Catholic  middle  school. 
Thev  disasireed  widi  die  archbishop  that 
the  priest  posed  n( )  threat  to  the  children 
in  the  parish.  Bast  said  diat  .\i-chbishop 
Curtiss  ow  ed  the  people  of  the  archdio- 
cese an  "apolog\-  tor  not  being  truthful 
and  forthright  abtuit  the  problem  from 
the  ven'  beginning." 

Archbishop  C.urtiss  sent  copies  ot  his 
letter  to  their  pastors  and  instructed  bodi 
w  riters  to  sav  one  Mail  .\Iar\-  tor  him  as 
penance.  "I  am  surjirised  that  a  woman 
\  our  atre  and  w  ith  your  backgTound 
w  ould  w  rite  such  a  negati\'e  letter  in  die 
secular  press  against  me  w  ithout  any  pre- 
vious dialogue."  wrote  the  archbishop. 
"  The  church  has  enough  O"ouble  defend- 
ing herself  against  non-C^atholic  attacks 
w  ithout  having  to  contend  w  ith  dislo\  al 
C^atholics." 

Canon  Lawyers  Urge  Protection 
of  Rights  of  All  in  Abuse  Cases 

l  lic  top  leaders  of  the  Canon  Law  Soci- 
et\  of  America  have  called  on  the  L  .S. 
bishops  to  safegaiard  the  rights  ot  bodi  the 
accused  and  their  accusers  as  the  scantlal 
ox  er  clergy-  sex  abuse  continues  to  untokl. 
The  Rev.  Ke\in  F.  AlcKenna.  president 
of  the  l.SOO-nieniber  organization,  ami 
die  Rev.  Law  rence  J.  O'Keefe.  \ice  presi- 
dent and  president-elect,  said.  "W  e 
respectfully  request  diat  the  bishojis  and 
other  church  officials,  in  their  dealings 
widi  cu  il  authorines.  continue  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  rights  of  accused  priests,  w  ho 
may  be  innocent  and  whose  good  name 
and  reputation  are  in  jeopardy."  1  hey 
called  upon  "all  parries  to  obsen  e  due 
process  to  aid  both  the  accused  and  their 
accusers  timl  justice  and  reconciliation." 


Vatican  Official  Says  Clerical  Sex 
Abuse  Offends  God,  Children 

The  \  aacan's  chief  communications  offi- 
cial said  the  real  tragedy  of  clerical  sex 
abuse  is  not  the  embarrassment  caused  to 
the  church,  but  the  grave  oftense  against 
God  and  children.  Archbishop  John  P. 
Fole\-,  president  of  the  Pontitical  Coimcil 
for  Social  CiMiimunications.  said  he  has 
suffijested  to  Pope  John  Paul  II  that  the 
church  dedicate  diree  days  duniig  Holy 
W  eek  as  a  pieriod  of  prayer  and  reparation 
f(  )r  die  "n-agic  moral  flaws"  revealed  in 
the  lives  of  some  priests.  "Let  us  t^ice  die 
tact  that  w  e  are  living  in  sad  days  for  the 
church,"  said  the  archbishop.  He  recount- 
ed that,  when  asked  once  by  a  cardinal 
what  was  the  best  defense  against  charges 
of  sexual  abuse  against  the  clergv',  he 
replied:  "Our  liest  defense  is  virtue — and, 
in  the  absence  ot  virtue,  candor." 


More  U.S.  Bishops  Spell  Out 
Policies  on  Sex  Abuse  of  Minors 

.\niid  a  tlood  ot  headlines  about  sexual 
aliuse  of  minors  bv  C^atholic  priests,  some 
L'.S.  bishops  are  issuing  stricter  policies 
regarding  pnest  offenders  and  many  are 
taking  the  occasion  to  review  dieir  ailes 
and  tell  their  people  about  the  rules  in 
place.  The  policies  are  being  published  in 
manv"  diocesan  new  spapers  and  W  eb 
sites. 

In  Cdiicagt).  w  here  the  late  Cardinal 
Joseph  L.  Beniardiii  issued  one  of  the 
nK)st  comprehensive  abuse  policies  in  the 
nation  in  \9Q2.  C.ardinal  Francis  F. 
Cieorge  said  the  stories  of  ruined  lives 
told  bv"  victims  of  clerical  sex  abuse  "en,"  to 
heaven  tor  vengeance."  He  had  the  l'^'-^2 
policv  reprinted  in  his  archdiocesan  news- 
paper, alonij  widi  a  column  written  then 
bv  (Cardinal  Beniardin.  In  his  own  col- 
umn, (Cardinal  Creorge  said  die  polia' 
seems  to  he  working  well,  but  in  light  ot 
national  stories  in  recent  weeks  he  has 
called  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  policv" 
and  its  applicanon  and  "a  supplenientar\- 
review  of  active  cases  to  be  sure  that  we 
are  doing  all  that  we  can  administratively 
to  protect  children  and  adolescents." 

Cardinal  William  H.  Keeler  of  Balti- 
more republished  his  LW3  policv'  on  child 
abuse  cases  in  that  diocese's  Catiiolic 
Review.  In  his  column  preceding  the  poli- 
a  statement,  he  referred  to  the  new- 
media  reports  of  clerical  sexual  abuse  as 


darkness  "being  brought  to  light."  "Th 
darkness  has  been  exposed,  and  these  a 
hard  times  tor  our  church."  he  said. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Bridgeport,  Conn' 
Bishop  William  E.  Lori  announced  pk  ; 
to  create  an  independent,  interdisci- 
pUnarv  advisorv'  board  "to  help,  on  a  c;  - 
bv-case  basis,  in  re\ievving  and  inv  esng 
ins:  allegations  of  child  sexual  abuse;  in , 
responding  to  those  allegations  that  an 
credible;  and  in  helping  the  victims  ot 
that  abuse." 

Bishop  Walter  F.  Sullivan  of  Rich- 
mond, \'a.,  addressed  the  issue  in  his  n- 
ular  column  in  The  Catholic  \lrginiar 
"Se.xnal  abuse  of  a  minor  is  truh-  the  ra 
of  a  soul....  Acts  of  pedophilia  violate  t 
ven'  core  of  the  victim's  personhood." 
Bishop  Sullivan  wrote.  [For  more  on  d 
topic,  see  Signs  of  the  Times  at 
wAwv  .aniericaniagazine.org.] 


News  Briefs 

•  Fiftv  -SIX  percent  of  Catholics  pollt 
bv  the  Pew  Research  Center  said  chur^ 
leaders  have  "mosdy  tried  to  cover  up 
problem"  of  sexrial  abuse  by  priests,  vvl'. 
32  percent  said  the  leaders  have  "most 
tried  to  deal  with"  it. 

•  The  Witican's  top  ecumenist.  Car- 
nal W 'alter  Kasper,  said  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church's  territorial  claims  a 
more  ideological  than  theological  and 
ev  enmallv  lead  to  an  "ecclesial  heresy" 
that  sees  church  mission  confined  bv'  c- 
tiiral  and  ethnic  identities. 

•  The  F.B.I,  said  there  were  at  least 
two  (Catholic  priests  among  more  thai"' 
people  charged  so  tlir  in  (Operation  C.\ 
dvinan,  a  nationwide  crackdown  on  th 
spread  of  child  pomograph}-  on  the  In  " 
net. 

•  Hxpressing  "greatest  concern  for  i; 
prt)l)lem  of  se.xual  abuse  of  minors  by 
clerijv,"  the  administrative  committee 
the  L'.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bish(5 
has  announcetl  that  the  nation's  bisho] 
will  seek  to  dev  elop  "a  comprehensive 
response  on  the  national  level"  when  t 
meet  in  Dallas  on  June  1 3  -  l.v 

•  Pedophilia  has  become  a  "true  soj 
pkiirue"  because  of  the  involvement  ot ' 
Internet  and  organized  crime,  a  \'adG 
official  told  a  conference  in  Berlin  on  e 
sexual  exploitation  of  children. 

From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law  celebrates  Mass  at  the  closing  of  an  archdiocesan 
convocation  of  priests  on  Jan.  24  in  Boston. 

What  Church  Communities  Need  to  Know  About  Sexual  Abusers 


)eyond  Myths  and  Denial 


-  BY  PEGI  TAYLOR  - 


JoDi  /ii  KiiL  1,  a  parole  and  prohaticjn  agent  tor  the  Department  ot  Correc- 
tions in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  escorts  a  client  out  of  her  office.  She  has  a  caseload 
of  ahout  40  sex  offenders.  Another  agent  comes  up  to  her  and  whispers,  "I 
can't  believe  he's  a  sex  (jffender."  Even  people  trained  to  think  otherwise 
exjiect  a  perscjn  convictetl  of  a  sex  crime  to  look  a  certain  way:  a  cra/A  glint  in 
the  eye,  a  had  haircut,  thick  glasses.  Sex  offenders  rarely  fit  this  description. 
Movies  and  the  media  have  filled  people's  heads  with  images  ot  demented  men 


PEGI  TAYLOR  IS  a  freelance  writer  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  She  has  been  writing  a  series  of 
articles  for  periodicals  about  sexual  abusers. 
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snatching  children.  These  stereotypes,  matched  with  mis- 
information, make  ahiise  difficult  to  understand.  lioM' 
Cf)ukl  a  priest  or  any  upstanding  member  of  the  communi- 
rv'  c(jmmit  a  sex  crime? 

It  is  important  to  answer  this  question,  because  the 
extent  ol  sexual  abuse  is  staggering.  In  1994,  David 
Finkelhor  collated  statistics  from  over  a  dozen  studies 
about  the  sexual  abuse  of  children.  The  studies  indicated 
at  least  20  percent  of  atlult  women  and  5  percent  to  10 
)")ercent  of  adult  men  ex]ierience  sexual  abuse  before  the 


age  of  IS.  The  defmition  of  the  term  "sexual  abuse"  varied 
depeniling  on  the  study.  In  general,  the  term  referred  to 
l)()th  contact  and  non-contact  activities  with  children 
intended  for  sexual  stimulation  by  the  perpetrator. 

The  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Oime  determined 
in  a  1992  sun'ey  that  one  out  of  every  eight  women  will  be 
raped  in  her  lifetime.  Whether  the  victim  was  a  child  or  an 
adult  at  the  time  of  the  assault  or  abuse,  long-term  conse- 
quences can  include  posttraumatic  stress  (with  possible 
s\'mptoms  of  nightmares,  numbness  and  jumpiness),  low 
self-esteem,  depression,  substance  abuse  and  addiction, 
indiscriminate  sexual  behavior,  eating  disorders,  self-muti- 
lation and  suicide.  The  effect  on  children  can  be  truly  hor- 
rific. 

The  church  community  can  accomplish  a  great  (.leal 
through  education  to  prevent  and  resjiond  to  sexual  abuse. 
\u  get  past  the  myths  of  monsters  committing  sex  crimes 
and  victims  encouraging  assaults  by  the  way  they  dress  or 
act  will  make  the  communit}'  less  likely  to  hide  behind 
denial  and  more  open  to  address  abuse  directly. 

The  first  of  10  myths  that  the  Center  for  Sex  Offender 
Management  lists  in  one  of  its  online  c<jmmuniry  educa- 
tion publications  (www.csom.org)  is,  "Most  sexual  assaults 
are  committed  by  strangers."  In  tact,  in  the  vast  majorirv 
of  cases  the  victim  knows  the  perpetrator.  Abusers  are  usu- 
ally family  members,  babysitters,  boyfriends,  teachers  or 
co-workers. 

Most  sexual  abusers  plan  carefully.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  the  abuser  "grooms"  a  victim.  C.S.O.M.  defines 
grooming  as  "the  process  of  manipulation  intended  to 
reduce  a  victim's  resistance  to  sexual  abuse."  Someone  who 
sexually  abuses  children,  for  example,  might  begin  by  tak- 


ing the  child  to  restaurants  or  giving  the  child  gifts.  Th,i: 
early  incidents  not  only  encourage  the  child  to  spend  tiie 
alone  with  the  abuser,  but  will  help  ensure  that  the  ci 
will  not  disclose  a  future  assault.  Once  the  child  feels  ;re 
with  this  person,  the  abuser  might  engage  in  a  non-touv 
ing  crime,  like  showing  the  child  a  pornographic  mo. 
At  a  later  date,  the  abuser  mii'ht  refer  to  the  movie  to 
tiate  a  sex  act  with  the  child. 

Imagining  such  an  abuser,  most  readers  will  think  i 
man.  Men  commit  9  out  of  10  sex  crimes.  Dr.  Da 
Thornton,  an  international  e.xpert  in 
field,  believes  America  is  just  starting 
accept  the  fact  that  women  commit  ;.t 
crimes  as  well,  primarily  against  childi 
A  1996  study  found  that  women  w 
responsible  for  20  percent  of  child  se> 
abuse. 

"Nobody  gets  up  one  day  and  say 
want  to  be  a  sex  offender,'"  Agent  Z: 
hut  reminds  people.  Sex  offenders  ofin 
have  no  prior  criminal  record,  and  they  come  fromll 
socioeconomic  groups  and  ethnicities.  National  statis:5 
from  1995  show  that  56  percent  of  arrestees  for  rape  we 
white,  as  well  as  75  percent  of  those  arrested  for  other  a 
offenses.  Sexual  abuse  can  start  at  a  yotmg  age.  Adov 
cents  commit  about  20  percent  of  all  sex  crimes. 

About  30  percent  of  offenders  were  sexually  abusecjs 
children.  In  an  interview  conducted  by  STOP  IT  NO 
a  national  nonprofit  organization  devoted  to  preven 
the  sexual  abuse  of  children,  the  wife  of  a  sex  offen 
said:  "My  husband  was  sexually  abused  as  a  child.  He 
third-generation  offender."  For  these  perpetrators,  trus 
people  in  their  past  modeled  deviant  sexual  behaviors  jr 
them. 

What  about  the  other  70  percent?  WTiat  might  1  u 
someone  to  commit  a  sex  crime?  It  can  have  quite  sinde 
origins.  Joe  I  lenger,  who  has  treated  over  2,000  male  iid 
female  sex  offenders  throughout  Wisconsin,  gi\es' 
example  of  a  14-year-old  boy  punished  and  sent  to  i 
room  for  the  afternoon.  There  is  nothing  in  the  roon  i 
entertain  him,  and  so  he  might  masturbate  while  feci 
ver\'  angry.  "He  might  unwittingly  begin  to  pair  anger  - 
arousal,"  says  Henger. 

Many  people  wonder  whether  once  a  person  m. 
become  an  abuser,  he  or  she  can  ever  be  rehabilitawi 
"Most  sex  offenders  reoffend,"  is  another  myth  on  ■ 
C^.S.O.M.'s  top  10  list.  In  fact,  as  Thornton  puts  it,  "1 
crimes  have  a  low  rate  of  recidivism  relative  to  (Jther  ki 
of  crimes.  A  burglar  might  have  1,500  victims  in  a  yea 
high-risk  sex  offender  might  have  150  victims  overt 
years.  But  sex  offenses  create  an  enormous  tide  of  hun' 
misery."  When  studies  average  rates  for  all  typei-' 


TThe  cardinal's  faith  in  change  was 
not  matched  by  an  understanding 
of  the  deeply  rooted  nature  of 
sexual  abuse. 
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Miclcrs,  uilhour  rrcatiiicni  aUoul  35  |)crccnt  recidivate. 
,it  number  can  he  rechieed  to  less  than  haM  when  an 
;nder  engages  in  regular,  long-term  treatment. 
People's  views  ot  recidivism  are  often  skewed,  hecause 
nail  percentage  ot  ottenders  perpetrate  a  large  number 
Times  and  generate  a  huge  amount  ot  media  attention, 
een  states  have  enacted  laws  to  tietain  indefinitely  this 
11  group  of  offenders  (under  10  percent  ot  those  sen- 
:ed)  for  treatment  atler  conifileting  prison  sentences.  A 
ate  is  being  waged  about  whether  mental  health  pro- 
ionals  can  assess  which  oltenders  fit  into  this  group.  A 
;nt  Supreme  C^ourt  decision  established  a  tighter  defi- 
)n  that  states  must  u.se  to  commit  indefinitely  tor  treat- 
it  these  potentially  high-risk  offenders. 
Before  the  Association  fi)r  the  Treatment  of  Sexual 

I  isers  was  tounded  in  F>84,  there  was  no  organization  in 
United  States  to  establish  and  monitor  guidelines  for 
offender  therapy  and  management.  Now  treatment 

;^ams  throughout  the  countiy  use  similar  models,  and 
archers  are  constantly  testing  to  validate  their  effec- 
ness.  Underlying  these  techniques  is  the  principle,  as 
;d  in  the  A.T.S.A.  standards,  that  "although  many,  if 
most,  sexual  abusers  are  treatable,  there  is  no  known 
e.'  Management  of  sexually  abusive  behavior  is  a  lite- 
r  task  tor  some  sexual  abusers"  (www.atsa.com). 
Therapists  most  often  work  with  groups  ot  different 


tvpes  ot  otienders.  in  a  group  comprised  ol  rapists, 
|)edo|)hiles,  perpetrators  ot  incest  and  exhibitionists,  the 
ottenders  will  question  the  denial  and  stories  ot  others.  All 
ottenders  ha\e  created  stories  that  allow  them  to  justily 
their  criminal  behavior.  An  exhibitionist,  h)r  example,  may 
think  his  behavior  did  not  hurt  his  victims  because  he  did 
not  touch  them.  Using  group  dynamics,  therapists  careRd- 
1\  work  with  offenders  to  disclose  their  crimes,  empathize 
with  their  victims  and  put  together  detailed  plans  to  dis- 
rupt the  triggers  that  might  lead  them  to  reoffend. 

A.  T.S.A.  looks  beyond  therapy  to  manage  offenders. 
The  organization  recommentls  a  multitaceted  program 
that  includes  coordination  with  parole  and  probation  offi- 
cers, the  use  of  polygraph  tests,  interaction  with  an  offend- 
ers support  network  and  possibly  the  use  of  medications. 

Multitaceted  management  was  missing  in  the  Archdio- 
cese ot  Boston.  In  1989  Cardinal  Bernard  Law  believed 
that  the  tormer  priest  John  (ieoghan  had  repented  and 
recovered  trom  sexualK  alnising  boys.  Father  (Jeoghan 
had  received  treatment  in  the  198()'s,  and  C^ardinal  Law 
decided  he  could  retiuMi  to  ministry  at  St.  Julia  Parish.  If 
Geoghan  had  initially  been  sentenced  tor  any  of  his 
crimes,  even  if  he  only  received  probation,  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  corrections  official  would  have  allowed  the  priest 
contact  with  children.  Oardinal  Laws  faith  in  the  possibili- 
r\'  ot  change  was  not  matched  by  an  understanding  of  the 


Theology  and  Technology 

Theology  Today,  a  quarterly,  ecumenical  journal  of  academic  theology,  is  pleased  to  announce  its  April  2002  issue 
devoted  to  theological  reflection  on  technology's  impact  on  our  ways  of  thinking  and  being.  Articles  by  such 
noted  scholars  as  Albert  Borgmann,  Audrey  R.  Chapman,  Ronald  Cole-Turner,  Gerald  P.  McKenny,  and  Graham  Ward 
address  these  and  other  topics: 

 Genetic  engineering  and  counseling 

I  Implications  of  information  technology 

I  Virtual  reality  and  theology 


Enhancing  the  human  body 


Renewing  the  technological  mind 


)o  not  miss  this  valuable  resource  for  scholars,  pastors,  and 
aypeople  interested  in  exploring  theology's  implications  for 
L'chnology,  as  well  as  technology's  implications  for  theology. 

lingle  copies  of  this  issue  are  available  for  $8  (price  includes 
hipping  and  handling;  issues  mailed  to  addresses  outside  of 
he  U.S.  are  $10,  payable  in  U.S.  fimds). 

)r.  subscribe  to  Theology  Tocla\  for  one  year  (4  issues)  for 
Illy  $28  (outside  of  the  U.S.,  $38). 


To  order,  send  your 
request  and  payment  to: 
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P.O.Box  821 

Princeton,  NJ  08542-0803 
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dccpK'  rooted  nature  ot  sexual  abuse. 

According  to  Agent  Zierhut,  w  ho  has  worked  w  ith  sex. 
offenders  since  1994,  Cieoghan  should  have  known  ncjt  to 
palace  himself  in  such  a  high-risk  situation.  "Treatment 
does  not  necessarily  rid  an  offender  of  deviant  thoughts 
and  urges,"  she  explains.  "Treatment  gix  es  an  offender  the 
tools  to  aid  him  in  controlling  his  deviant  behaviors." 
Zierhut  adx  ises,  "ITe  church  can  put  safeguards  into  the 
offender's  life,  thereb\'  helping  to  prevent  future  offenses." 

As  dioceses  throughout  the  United  States  write  new- 
policies  about  se.xual  abuse,  some  may  take  the  "not  in  mv 
backyard"  approach  so  topical  in  communities  when  sex 
offenders  return.  WTen  a  neighborhood  rises  up  and 
insists  that  an  offender  live  somewhere  else,  the  danger 
mereh'  moves  elsewhere.  If  the  church  forces  a  priest  to 
leave  the  ministn' — although  this  is  better  than  mcn  ing  a 
priest  from  parish  to  parish — the  church  community'  has 
done  nothing  to  put  in  place  necessarv  treatment  and 
supenision. 

People  in  churches  across  the  countr\'  are  wondering 
what  they  can  do  to  help  both  victims  and  abusers. 
Priests,  pastoral  ministers,  teachers,  parents  and  others  in 
the  church  can  take  action  in  a  numlier  of  wavs. 

Avoid  b/t////iiiir  victims.  In  a  recent  article  for  the 
W'hitestone  Foundation  (whitestoneloundation.net), 
which  is  dedicated  to  h)stering  healing  in  the  altermath  of 
a  sexual  offense,  the  organization  s  founder,  Famara 
.VIenteer,  writes,  "Many  people,  without  admitting  it, 
remain  fixed  on  the  idea  that  victims  somehow  bring  the 
assault  upon  themselves."  \'ulncrable  antl  blameless  vic- 
tims mav  feel  a  broad  range  ot  emotions:  shame,  an 
inability  to  trust,  fear  and  guilt.  Mctims  need  therapy  and 
succor  to  help  them  restore  their  sense  ot  meaning. 

Some  people  assume  that  alleged  victims  have  made 
false  accusations.  .Although  talse  accusations  do  occur,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  found  them  to  be  no 
more  trequent  than  hjr  other  crimes.  Finkelhor's  19<>4 
stud}'  notes,  ".Most  states  mandate  that  professionals 
report  e\  en  suspicions  of  abuse."  Agency  investigators  use 
discretion  in  checking  init  claims.  For  example,  a  stud\' 
Finkelhor  co-authored  concluded  investigators  dismissed 

[lercent  of  all  allegations  lodged  against  da\'  care  work- 
ers. 

False  reports  are  not  the  same  as  imsubstantiated 
reports.  An  unsubstantiated  report  lacks  the  evidence  nec- 
essan  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  criminal 
justice  s\  stem  that  a  crime  ma\"  ha\  e  occurred.  During  an 
investigation,  the  church  connriunit\-  can  maintain  respect 
for  all  jjarties  involveti. 

keep  ill  Ji/iiid  offenders.  Menteer  w  rites,  "In  contrast  to 
the  ^  ictim,  response  to  the  sexual  offender  by  congrega- 
tions is  either  to  support  the  offender  as  if  he  is  innocent, 

H) 


ostracize  him  completely  or  act  as  it  nothing  happened 
all."  .Alisa  Klein,  director  ot  public  policy  at  STOP 
NOWl,  characterizes  all  these  reactions  as  forms 
denial.  "We  want  to  deny  that  there  are  those  among 
who  could  do  these  sorts  of  things,"  she  explains.  "A 
don't  w  ant  their  deeds  to  reflect  upon  us,  so  we  ostrac 
them." 

In  order  to  be  rehabilitated,  offenders  need  assistar 
as  well.  They  need  people  who  will  see  them  as  i 
defined  solely  by  their  crime,  people  who  will  stand 
them  as  they  go  through  the  corrections  system,  rece 
treamient  and  labor  to  modif\'  their  thinking  and  beh: 
ior. 

Focus  on  prevention.  The  American  Medical  .Associati 
estimated  in  1996  that  rwo-thirds  of  sexual  assaults 
never  reported.  Of  individuals  charged,  many  are  ne 
sentenced.  The  approximately  386,000  registered  ; 
offenders  in  the  United  States  represent  less  than  10  p 
cent  ot  all  sex  offenders  living  in  communities  natic 
wide,  "^'et  it  is  not  as  though  unreported  abuse  is  ne' 
detected.  S'FOP  I  F  XOW'l  (w^vw•.stopitnow.com)  c( 
ducted  a  random  sur\ey  in  X'^ermont  in  1995  with  2 
interviewees.  Six  percent  of  the  respondents  said  th 
knew  an  adult  they  suspected  was  se.xaially  abusing  a  ch  1. 
and  14  percent  admitted  knowing  a  child  they  suspecd 
was  being  sexually  abused.  These  people  felt  uncomh  :- 
able  tlirectly  confronting  a  potential  perpetrator  or  vicm 
about  abuse,  and  many  did  not  want  to  call  the  police. 

Perhaps  because  adults  feel  so  uncomfortable  talk . 
about  sex  in  general  and  about  confronting  possible  ab  e 
in  particular,  schools  now  teach  children  preventiii 
strategies.  Educational  programs  across  the  countn  trn 
children  to  differentiate  bet\veen  appropriate  and  in>- 
propriate  touching.  STOP  IT  NOW!  urges  parers, 
teachers  and  any  other  adults  in  contact  with  childrero 
take  more  responsibility'  for  deterring  offenders.  Ca.- 
gi\  ers  need  to  think  careffilh'  about  the  people  w  ho  sped 
time  alone  with  children.  Caregivers  can  watch  for  wa  - 
ing  signs  in  both  adults  and  children.  .Aji  adult  who  iii- 
on  touching,  kissing,  tickling  or  wrestling  with  a  ch  i 
when  the  child  is  obviously  uncomfortable,  is  acting  nv 
propriately.  .\  child  who  fears  a  certain  friend  or  relate, 
or  simulates  sexual  acti\ities  with  to\s  or  other  childpn 
may  have  been  abused. 

Finkelhor  tried  to  find  risk  factors  for  child  victim  ri 
his  1994  study.  He  could  discover  no  correlations  ba  i 
on  social  class,  ethnicity  or  single-jiarenthood.  But  ' 
factors,  which  crossed  all  boundaries,  did  matter.  En- 
tionallv  deprived  children  w  ith  a  lack  of  qualitv'  supe  i- 
sion  were  "vulnerable  to  the  ploys  of  sexual  abuse 
Families  and  churches  can  help  protect  children  by  \ 
viding  affection  and  attention  in  a  safe  environment.  6 
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rhe  Present  Scandal 


Personal  View 


ANONYM OUS 

■  T    Bi-(;  w    oNK    SL'M)  \^  in 

September  wiicn  v\e  noticed  ;ni 

unfamiliar  priest  celebrating 

Mass.  The  monsignor,  who  intro- 
;d  himself  as  the  director  ot  priest 
jonnel  for  the  diocese,  had  bad 
s.  A  family  in  the  parish  had  filed  a 
;uit  against  our  pastor,  charging 
)propriate  behavior  towartl  their 
lage  sons,  and  against  the  diocese 
negligence.  The  monsignor  has- 
d  to  note  that  no  criminal  charges 
e  pending:  "This  is  purely  a  suit 
at  money  damages."  Lawyers  for 
diocese  had  concluded  that  the 
■ges  were  utterly  without  tounda- 
,  he  said.  In  the  meantime,  said  the 
isignor,  our  pastor  had  the  full  sup- 

of  the  diocese,  and  he  would  con- 
e  at  his  post  while  the  legal  process 
)lded.  He  lamented  the  injury  to  a 
st's  good  name  and  urged  us  not  to  allow  baseless 
ors  to  divide  the  parish. 

The  family's  case  centered  on  charges  that  the  priest, 
eparate  occasions,  had  massaged  their  young  sons  in  an 
listakably  erotic  manner.  In  one  case,  during  an 
night  trip  to  his  remote  vacation  cabin,  in  the  presence 
ther  boys,  the  priest  had  instructed  one  ot  their  sons  to 
ove  his  shirt  and  lie  on  the  floor,  while  he  straddled 
and  massaged  his  back  with  oil.  The  family  hatl 
ight  their  suit  after  discovering,  contrary  to  initial 
als  from  the  diocese,  that  this  priest  had  done  the  same 
^  to  many  boys  over  the  years.  The  leadership  team  of 
parish — deacons,  associate  priests  and  youth  minister — 
repeatedly  warned  the  pastor  against  his  habit  of  taking 
ng  boys  on  unsupervised  trips  to  his  cabin,  or 
nights  in  the  rectorv,  or  to  motels  on  trips  to  amuse- 
t  parks.  As  one  ot  them  saitl,  "He  was  a  regular  Pied 

iMITHOR  is  a  Catholic  writer  who  wishes  to  remain  anony- 
>  and  who,  at  the  time  of  the  events  reported  here,  pro- 
1  full  documentation  to  the  appropriate  authorities. 


Piper." 

To  most  of  the  parish  all  of  this  was  completely 
unknown,  and  many  were  confused  and  shaken  by  the 
monsignor  s  disclosure.  1  he  pastor  was  popular.  Under  his 
leadership  the  parish  was  thriving.  Many  parishioners 
chose  to  ignore  the  unseemly  controversy.  Others  loudly 
questi()ned  the  motives  ot  anyone  who  sought  to  "under- 
mine" their  pastor.  Fhis  attittide  was  of  course  encouraged 
by  the  monsignors  insistence  that  the  charges  had  no  foun- 
dation, that  they  were,  in  effect,  stimulated  by  greed,  and 
that  our  duty  as  Catholics  was  simply  to  rise  above  the 
rumors  and  pray  for  healing. 

Parish  leaders  seemed  genuinely  anguished,  but  their 
main  effort  was  directed  to  avoiding  public  airing  ot  the 
issue.  Wlien  questions  were  raised  betore  the  parish  coun- 
cil or  in  other  groups,  they  were  met  with  a  constant 
refrain:  "We  must  not  discuss  this  sul)ject."  Meanwhile  the 
pastor  was  at  Mass  each  Sunday,  hugging  parishioners  and  ^ 
thanking  them  for  their  continued  support.  The  parish  i 
limped  on,  clouded  by  fears  and  concerns  that  we  were  not  » 
allowed  to  acknowledsje.  < 
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(Juite  unvvillinglv,  mv  own  familv  hjiind  itself  drawn 
into  the  affair.  As  guests  at  the  pastors  cal)in,  soon  after  we 
had  joined  the  parish,  mv  wife  and  eight-year-old  son  had 
witnessed  behavior  consistent  with  the  allegations  in  the 
lawsuit:  the  discoven'  in  plain  sight  of  a  book  on  "The  Art 
ot  Sensual  Massage";  the  sight  ot  our  pastor  massaging  a 
12-vear-old  boy  clad  in  a  bathing  suit — an  expression  of 
dreamv  concentration  on  his  face.  Though  disturbed,  we 
had  not  reported  these  observations.  WTiv?  Perhaps  we 
convinced  ourselves  ot  what  we  wanted  to  believe — that 
surely  this  could  not  be  as  bad  as  it  seemed;  that  we  did  not 
want  to  tarnish  a  priests  reputation  on  the  basis  of  an  iso- 
lated incident.  Now,  however,  since  the  monsignors  disclo- 
sure at  church,  we  regretted  our  silence. 

But  sureh'  the  monsignor  would  be  interested  in  our 
story.  Surelv  he  wouki  be  Sony  for  having  declared,  before 
conducting  any  wider  investigation,  that  the  suit  was  with- 
out foundation.  Surelv  he  would  also  regret  the  article  in 
the  diocesan  newspaper  stating  that  no  other  allegations  of 
this  nature  had  ever  been  made.  //  oi/Iy  the  ///oi/s/ffior  kiinv 
the  ivholc  .<^oiy. 

So  we  called  and  wrote  the  monsignor  several  times. 
Within  a  matter  of  days,  after  talking  with  other  parish- 
ioners, we  compiled  a  long  chronological  account  docu- 
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menting  incidents  of  improper  behavior  by  the  pasir 
going  back  25  years.  This  account  included  the  story  of  le 
brother  of  a  close  ft^end  in  the  parish,  who  said  that  onn 
overnight  camping  trip,  the  pastor  had  crawled  into  is 
tent  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  tried  to  pull  down  is 
pajama  l)ortoms.  I  he  child  had  screamed  and  fought  In 
off.  Now,  25  years  later,  the  meinoiy  still  burned.  He  l^H 
never  again  attended  church.  ; 

The  monsignor  was  sorrv  to  hear  our  news.  Very  so(y; 
"(^h  dear,  oh  dear,  this  is  serious,"  he  said.  It  "pained"  Ijn 
more  than  he  could  say  to  have  to  hear  these  things.  Buit 
did  not  take  long  before  we  discovered  that  much  of  «s 
was  alreadv  known  to  him.  An  associate  priest  in  the  paih 
had  earlier  submitted  his  own  account  of  improprietiesn 
the  rectory  and  had  begged  the  diocese  to  investigate,  lie 
monsignor  himself  had  been  involved  in  resolving  a  prJii- 
ous  situation,  after  another  1 3-vear-()ld  boy  said  the  panr 
had  gotten  him  drunk  in  his  cabin  and  then  straddled  In 
and  massaged  him  with  oil. 

As  months  passed,  it  appeared  that  nothing  was  gog 
to  change  in  our  parish.  The  [)astor  remained  in  chare, 
celebrating  Mass  each  Sunday — though  we  could  no  lon^r 
bring  ourselves  to  see  him  there.  Publicly  he  took  the  \m> 
tion,  "on  the  advice  of  counsel,"  that  he  could  not  ccir 
ment  on  the  allegations  and  was  thus,  sadly,  powerleseco 
defend  himself.  To  parishioners  who  approached  him  vJi 
their  concerns  and  questions  he  denied  everything. 

lb  priests  in  neighboring  parishes  the  jiastor  provii-d 
his  own  version  of  the  facts,  which  thev  willingly  circut- 
ed:  It  ne\er  happened.  There  was  nothing  sexual  abou  t. 
It  was  all  misunderstood.  These  are  very  troubled  Iks. 
Their  [parents  are  jealous  of  me.  The  1 1 -year-old  boy  vJi 
the  [xijama  bottoms?  To  the  boy's  brother  die  pastor  ad 
he  had  no  recollection  of  this  incident.  But  to  a  prst 
friend  he  recalled  the  incident  clearly:  we  had  to  getjp 
early  to  catch  a  train.  I  he  bov  wouldn't  wake  up,  and  tin 
he  struggled  when  I  tried  to  get  him  dressed. 

Again  and  again  from  priests  in  the  area,  including  fO 
monsignors  supposedh'  monitoring  the  case,  I  heard  vi- 
ous  versions  of  the  same  impulse:  to  miniini/,e  the  probln 
to  shift  the  issue  to  the  sail  injury  to  a  priest's  reputat  i 
"I  le  mav  have  been  foolish,  but  he  hasn't  broken  any  la\ 
"Those  bovs  look  like  strapping  fellows;  it's  hard  for  nufi 
believe  that  thev  sufferetl  any  real  harm."  "He  has  : 
thing  ab(Hit  massage — he's  a  very  touchy-feely  pers( 
"Sure,  he  doesn't  walk  on  water;  but  we  are  all  broken, 
are  all  sinners...." 

Again  and  again  I  found  it  necessary  to  point  out© 
these  priests  that  the  pastor's  particular  form  of  brf)keiiii9s 
tO(A-  the  form  of  victimizing  the  most  innocent  iHd 
defenseless  members  of  his  flock.  'The  pattern  of  these  ) 
ties  suggested  a  compulsive  erotic  attracdon  to  young  b'S 
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lich  he  was  unahic  or  uiiuilliiit;  to  curl).  1  Ic  used  his 
-ishioners'  tnist  in  him  as  a  priest  and  as  a  himih  frienti 
order  to  gain  access  to  their  male  children  and  to  take 
;m  on  unsupenised  overnight  trips,  where  he  acted  out 
,  attraction  and  abused  their  trust.  After  Mass  on  the 
nday  following  the  visit  of  my  wife  and  son  to  his  cabin, 
.1  pastor  leaned  over  to  mv  son  and  whispered,  "Ne.xt 
leyou  come  alone,  and  w  e'll  leave  Mom  behind." 
Again  and  again  I  found  it  necessary  to  answer  the  claim 
it  nobody  was  hurt  by  the  pastors  behavior.  The  fact  that 
had  intended  no  hami  was  irrelevant.  There  are  certain 
tits  a  child  has  every  right  to  trust.  One  of  diese  is  surely  a 
est.  WTio  could  assess  the  consequences  when  such  trust 
s  betrayed?  Who  could  doubt  the 
line  and  confusion  planted  in  the 
nds  of  the  children  he  touched?  Who 
aid  calculate  the  damage  that  such 
havior  did  to  the  whole  body  of 
irist  and  to  the  reputation  of  many 
locent  priests? 

Perhaps  I  was  naive;  perhaps  it 
lected  my  residual  faidi  in  the  priest- 
id.  But  what  offended  me  most  was 
I  w  hatever  deviant  weakness  caused 

[lastor's  actions,  but  that  when  con- 
nted  he  could  accept  no  responsibili- 
-that  he  lied,  and  that  he  used  his 
)ther  priests  to  circulate  his  lies. 

Diocesan  officials  did  nothing  with 
'  accumulating  body  of  evidence. 
iat  seemed  increasingly  clear  was  that 
ir  "hands  were  tied"  by  the  pending 

^uit.  Any  evidence  supporting  the 
.tor's  guilt  could  reflect  on  the  dio- 
e's  own  culpabilit}'.  So  they  spread 

church's  mantle  of  authorit\'  around 
s  priest  and  his  secrets  and  lies,  hop- 
;  that  if  only  a  knowing  few  were 
indalized  or  alienated  from  the 
arch  this  would  be  an  acceptable 
ce.  Surely  the  parish,  and  the  \'ictims, 
uld  recover  in  time. 

't  is  the  same  logic,  repeated  over 
;ny  years  and  in  many  dioceses 
'und  the  countiy,  that  has  led  today  to 
nsis,  and  a  scandal,  of  unprecedented 
'portions. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  that 
aday  in  September.  The  priest  fin- 
ed out  the  remaining  two  years  of  his 
111  as  pastor.  Idle  diocese  placed  him, 
-T  an  extended  trip  abroad,  in  anodier 


parish — though  onl\  on  an  "interim  basis."  The  lawsuit  has 
tlragged  on  in  Dickensian  hishion.  One  of  the  de|)()sitions, 
by  a  decorated  [)olice  officer,  stated  that  30  years  ago,  when 
he  was  an  1  1 -year-old  altar  boy,  the  priest  regidarly  mas- 
saged him  in  the  rectory.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  the 
priest  hati  placed  his  hand  inside  the  boy's  underpants  while 
moving  the  boy's  hand  over  his  own  crotch,  in  a  state  of 
arousal. 

The  monsignor  never  returned  to  address  our  former 
parish.  He  went  on  to  liecome  chancellor  of  the  diocese. 

My  wife  and  I  continue  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
C>atholics.  But  we  have  not  belonged  to  another  parish 
since  then. 
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Psychological  Treatment 
of  Priest  Sex  Offenders 


BY  CURTIS  BRYANT 


1 II' 
of 


MM'L  l,  M-WS 

priest  sex 


T 

I  offenders  is  hack, 
-A-  emerging  with  the 
familiar  tale  of  suffering, 
shame  and  sorrow.  Kven 
though  most  of  these  stories 
are  ahout  e\ents  that  took 
phice  over  a  decade  ago,  they 
ha\e  the  effect  of  re-wound- 


inii. 


The  St.  Luke  Institute,  in  Silver  Spring,  IVId.,  is  a  facility  for  the  care  of  priests  and  men  and  women  religious 
1  he  pressing  questions:    ^g^g  substance  abuse  problems,  personality  disorders,  compulsive  behavior  or  sexual  problems. 


How  frequent  are  cases  of 

priest-offenders-  WTiat  percentage  of  the  priest  popula- 
tion? The  simple  answer  is  that  we  do  not  know. 
Researchers  believe  that  petlophiles  make  up  ahout  3  per- 
cent to  (i  percent  (jf  the  population.  While  no  one  knows 
for  sure  the  exact  percentage  of  priest  pedophiles,  no  seri- 
ous researcher  has  established  that  there  are  more 
pedophile  offenders  in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood  than 
elsew  here.  The  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  places  its  per- 
centage of  priest  pedophiles  at  1  .H  percent.  While  even  one 
abusing  priest  is  too  many  and  does  terrible  damage,  there 
is  no  easy  wa\'  to  root  out  pedophiles  from  the  clergy,  just 
as  there  is  no  easy  way  to  eliminate  them  fnjiii  the  popula- 
tion at  large. 

I  he  statistically  unusual  grotip  of  priest  sex  offenders  is 
that  of  ephelK)philes  (attracted  to  post-pubertal  minors), 
whose  target  population  is  males  between  15  antl  17  years 
of  age.  Generally,  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  adolescent  male  to 

CURTIS  BRYANT,  S.J.,  is  a  licensed  psychologist  practicing  in 
Los  Angeles  and  the  former  Director  of  Inpatient  Clinical 
Services  at  Samt  Luke  Institute,  Washington.  D.C. 


do  something  he  does  not  want  to  do,  though  pri 
abusers  tend  to  prey  on  vulnerable  or  naive  on 
Researchers  divide  offenders  into  two  broad  groups:  te 
sex-force  offentler,  who  uses  coercion  or  physical  force  ;id 
the  sex-pressure  offender — the  "groomer,"  characteri/d 
b\'  an  absence  of  physical  force,  who  uses  enticement,  pj- 
suasif)n  and  entrapment.  The  vast  majority  of  priest 
offenders  are  "groomers." 

Causes 

Wliat  causes  a  priest  to  become  a  sex  offender?  The  mit 
striking  characteristic  of  sex  offenders  is  their  apparr 
normality,  though  many  priest  offenders  have  traits  con' 
tent  with  narcissism  or  tiependent  personalit)'  disord* 
This  means  that  they  lack  the  capacity  for  nt)rmal  empatl/, 
they  are  not  appropriately  autonomous,  or  they  lack 
norma!  social  skills  of  their  age  group. 

What  further  complicates  the  picture  is  that  each  [ 
chological  approach  has  its  own  theories  to  explain  sexjil 
attraction  to  minors.  Psychodynamic  i«ychf)logists  see  sj:- 
ual  abuse  as  a  manifestation  of  arrested  development,  nv 
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yoF  trauma  through  repetition  or  identiHeation  w  ith  the 
jessor  when  one  has  been  ahused.  Ik'hax  iorists  interpret 
ual  abuse  as  the  result  ot  nialadapti\e  learning,  nicxlel- 
or  conditioning  h^oin  earlv  childhood  e\|)erience.  Soci- 
gical  and  feminist  anaKsts  blame  sociali/ation  through 
Tiography  or  advertising,  cultural  tolerance,  male  social- 
ion  to  dominance,  patriarchal  norms  and  other  repres- 
■  attntudes  toward  sexual  behavior. 

Sex  offenders  were  themselves  often  sexualK'  \  ictimi/,eil 
■hildhood  or  adolescence.  Saint  I^ike  bistitute,  a  psychi- 
c  hospital  outside  ot  Washington,  D.C.,  has  kept  psy- 
isocial  histories  ot  priest  sex  offentlers  for  over  a  dozen 
rs.  These  histories  show  that  over  50  percent  of  the 
;sts  treated  were  abused  as  children.  This  is  much  high- 
;han  the  estimates  for  the  male  abuser  population  at 
:e,  which  is  placed  at  about  30  percent. 
Researchers  suggest  that  the  se.xual  abuse  ot  boys  has 
n  vastly  underestimated  and  that  rates  ot  abuse  among 
s  are  only  slightly  higher  than  among  boys.  Boys  are 
n  less  likely  than  girls  to  report  sexual  assaults  or  have 
1  assaults  reported  on  their  behalf.  Boys  are  less  super- 
id,  which  makes  them  more  vulnerable;  boys  are 
ught  to  need  less  protection  because  they  are  judged  in 
ns  of  "toughness,"  in  contrast  to  the  protection  that 
5  receive. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  priests 


become  sexual  offendei"s  ot  atlolescent  males  either  because 
they  are  striving  to  be  celibate  or  because  ot  their  sexual 
orientation.  Some  priests  who  have  sex  with  adcjlescent 
boys  ha\e  an  adult  heterosexual  adjustment.  They  have  sex 
with  ailolescent  males  for  a  number  of  reasons:  social 
immaturity,  identification  with  the  adolescent,  lack  ot 
opportimit\'  to  be  intimate  with  women.  Adolescents  are 
seen  as  more  "feminine"  than  adult  men. 

Church  Response 

Since  l'''S5,  when  the  news  of  priest  pedophiles  came  on 
the  scene,  some  priests  were  thought  to  wreak  havoc  on 
minors  unimpeded  because  church  officials  appeared  more 
concerned  with  protecting  the  reputation  of  the  institution 
and  the  clerical  profession  than  in  safeguarding  its  own 
children. 

I  say  "appeared"  because  the  church  before  the  mid- 
80's  was  more  naive  than  cynical.  Initially,  the  church 
viewed  se.xual  offenses  as  sins  to  be  confessed  rather  than  a 
sickness  to  be  treated.  C^atholic  authorities  liberally  forgave 
and  trusted  the  offending  priest  (as  they  would  any  peni- 
tent) instead  (jf  pulling  him  out  of  ministiT.  This  was  rein- 
forced by  the  cany-over  of  a  medieval  sense  of  loyalt\'  that 
existed  between  the  bishop  and  his  priest  that  was  analo- 
gous to  that  between  the  lord  of  the  realm  and  his  knight. 
It  was  also  at  this  time  when  many  parishes  had  to  close 
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I)cc;uise  of  a  shortage  of  priests,  and  pulling  someone  out 
coukl  not  he  done  "on  the  hearsay  of  detracting  individu-' 
als." 

C'.hurch  officials  have  had  over  15  years  to  understand 
the  gravit\'  of  priest  sex  offenders,  the  ahhorrence  of  sexual 
abuse,  the  need  to  provide  help  to  victims  and  the  need  for 
policies  to  insure  protection  from  such  practices.  Part  of 
that  protection  is  the  treatment  of  priest  sex  offenders — to 
ilo  all  that  can  he  done  to  make  sure  they  do  not  abuse 
again. 

Treatment 

There  has  been  a  shift  in  the  treatment  programs  for  sexual 
offenders.  Early  programs  often  had  a  medical  emphasis 
and  emploved  physical  techniques  like  castration,  neuro- 
surgery (lobotomy)  and  antilibidinal  medication.  The 
1^70  s  saw  an  increase  in  behavioral  methods,  hut  many  of 
these  programs  were  narrow  in  emphasis,  focusing  primari- 
ly on  sexual  dex  iation  and  often  using  aversive  techniques. 
In  the  l*>H()'s  and  W\  many  programs  expanded  to  incor- 
porate psychodynanuc,  cognitive-behavioral  and  relapse- 
prevention  techniques. 

Ireatment  at  Saint  Luke  Institute,  for  example,  lasts 
approximately  six  months  and  involves  three  phases.  The 
induction  phase  resolves  any  crises  that  might  interfere 
with  treatment — suicide  prevention,  medicating  as  neces- 


sary, attendance  at  the  appropriate  12-step  meetings  ail 
identifying  denial,  avoidance  or  manipulations  that  forestl 
treatment. 

Letting  go  of  the  persona  of  priest  (moving  from  "t 
one  who  helps"  to  "the  one  who  is  helped")  and  learning  i 
be  a  patient  is  met  with  much  resistance.  Priests,  like  d(  • 
tors  or  therapists,  resist  because  they  are  used  to  being  i 
control  and  are  uncomfortable  in  any  dependent  positic 
They  are  vulnerable  to  career  loss  and  therefore  vigilant 
any  perceived  threat.  A  feeling  of  "uniqueness,"  supportji 
by  their  profession,  encourages  grandiosity,  making  tl; 
recovery  process  a  "put-down."  Their  earlier  seminal? 
training,  promoting  intellectualization  rather  than  feelii, 
becomes  a  liability.  I  he  very  basis  of  their  profession 
identity'  may  be  compulsive  "helping  others"  and  ignori,;; 
self.  The  competitiveness  professionals  experience  suppoj 
secrecy  and  limited  self-disclosure. 

During  this  monthlong  phase,  art  therapy  and  bioent- 
getics  are  utilized  to  neutralize  both  intellectualizing  a  i 
defense  and  the  common  probleiu  of  alexithymia  (r. 
inabilir\'  U)  name  feelings).  During  this  time  they  writia 
detailed  sexual  history  or  "log"  as  a  focus  for  their  indivit- 
al  and  grou|i  therapy. 

The  next  phase  is  called  the  work  phase,  in  which  pri  t 
patients  give  their  sexual  logs  to  their  priest  peers.  At  a  si- 
ond  setting  the  patient  who  has  given  his  sex  history  listts 
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lile  the  priest  jinticnls  ihcir  feedback.  It  is  here  th;it 
patient  in;n  tiet  the  most  complete  listing  oi  the  clistor- 
is,  evasions,  irrational  beliefs  and  so  on  that  support  his 
mding  behavior.  Priest  sex  ottenders  are  often  more 
ite  than  therapists  at  iletecting  other  priest  offenders' 
impts  to  minimi/,e,  deny,  rationalize,  justify  or  excuse 
ir  behavior. 

'They  also  bring  into  a  small  group  process  the  material 
in  their  sex  logs.  This  [)s\ chotK namic  experience  hists 
90  minutes  three  times  a  v\  eek  for  the  next  five  months. 
2  issues  that  develop  can  then  be  re-enacted  in  psy- 
drama  (in  which  the  patient  takes  on  the  role  of  the 
tagonist  who  finds  himself  "stuck,"  traumatized  or 
ble  to  feel)  and  replays  the  scene  with  its  attendant 
[|  larsis. 

I  Psychopharmacologic  agents  are  sometimes  introduced 
i'  n  attempt  to  modify  the  sex  offender's  preoccupation, 
Ij  avior  and  motivation.  Hormones  like  estrogen  have 
l|  n  used  to  decrease  sexual  arousal.  The  particular  object 
(j  he  offender's  desire  is  unchanged,  but  the  intensity'  of 
t  desire  is  reportedly  weakened. 

The  third  phase  is  called  the  consolidation  phase.  A 
cj  tinuing  care  contract  is  drafted  that  serves  as  the  basis 
k  continuing  therapy  and  external  accountability  for  the 
I  t  five  years.  The  patient  will  be  invited  back  at  six- 
I  ith  intervals  to  review  his  performance  and  to  update 
t  contract  for  the  succeeding  six  months.  Inquiries  are 
I  le  as  to  whether  any  allegations  have  been  brought  to 
i  attention  of  the  sponsoring  diocese  or  provincial  or  a 
I  enforcement  agency  during  the  preceding  period. 

The  treatment  goals  include  that:  1)  the  priest  acknowl- 
t  es  that  he  does  have  a  sexual  problem;  2)  he  accepts 
f  onsibility  for  his  sexual  behavior;  3)  he  understands  the 
$  lence  of  thoughts,  feelings,  events,  circumstances  or 
f  rgers"  that  make  up  the  pattern  that  precedes  his  sexu- 
b  offensive  behaviors;  4)  he  learns  relapse  prevention 
t  niques  to  disengage  from  his  offense  pattern  and  call 
I  n  the  procedures  or  "tools"  in  order  to  stop;  5)  he 
(  lops  alternative  and  more  appropriate  luodes  of  self- 
I.  cssion,  need  gratification  and  impulse  management 
'  ugh  educational  and  skill-building  competencies;  6)  he 
'  \s  in  his  appreciation  of  the  serious  consequences  for 
'   IS  and  himself  of  his  sexaial  activity;  and  finally,  7)  he 

iiiu ledges  that  his  sexual  disorder  cannot  be  cured  but 
I  lie  treated,  cannot  be  eliminated  but  can  be  controlled; 
t  his  disorder  is  chronic  and  must  be  faced  and  worked 
<  uleflnitely. 

l!  reatment  Effective? 

1  lere  evidence  that  treatment  programs  for  sexual 

0  iiders  are  effective  in  reducing  rates  of  reoffending? 

m  le  sex  offenders  can  be  effectively  treated  so  as  to 
■ 


reduce  recidi\ism.  Most  follow-up  studies  use  official 
records  to  determine  the  incidence  of  re-offending,  which 
often  underestimates  the  true  figures.  Saint  Luke  Institute 
determines  rekqise  by  information  provided  by  the  spon- 
soring diocese  or  religious  order,  by  police  or  other  public 
recortis  reported  to  the  diocese.  From  1985  to  1995,  of 
over  450  priests  treated  at  the  institute,  only  three  relapses 
were  reported  (and  these  cases  did  not  involve  physical 
contact). 

The  treatment  of  clergy-  sexnaal  offenders  is  lengthy  and 
costly.  In  the  current  economic  climate,  there  is  increasing 
pressure  to  justifv  such  high  levels  of  expenditure,  out  of  a 
limited  church  treasury,  when  treatment  will  seldom  enable 
priests  to  return  to  ministry.  VVIiile  there  may  be  no  return 
of  clergy  to  ministry  in  many  instances,  society  at  large 
should  be  safer  because  they  have  been  treated. 

Return  to  Ministry 

Once  treatment  is  completed,  can  a  priest  return  to  min- 
istry? Under  what  conditions?  \Miat  controls?  How  moni- 
tored? Should  the  parish  be  informed?  These  are  very  diffi- 
cult questions.  About  1 5  years  ago,  a  parish  in  the  Midwest 
lost  its  pastor,  and  the  bishop  said  that  the  parish  would 
have  to  close.  The  elders  of  the  parish  went  to  the  bishop 
and  begged  for  a  priest,  for  they  lived  far  away  from  the 
next  town  and  wanted  to  keep  their  parish.  The  bishop  said 
that  the  only  priest  he  had  was  a  pedophile.  The  elders  got 
together  and  caucused.  The\'  went  back  to  the  bishop  and 
said  that  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  priest.  They 
would  train  the  altar  boys  themselves  and  supervise  the 
priest  as  necessaiy.  They  ended  by  telling  the  bishop  that 
they  preferred  a  broken  priest  to  an  arrogant  one. 

Treating  priest  sexual  offenders  means  coming  to  terms 
with  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  complex  and  tenacifuis  and 
that  promises  of  rapid  solutions  are  ncjt  likeh'  to  be  fiilfilled. 
Treatment  and  rehabilitation  are  ambitious  undertakings, 
requiring  constancy  of  purpose  and  sustained  mobilization 
of  social  resources.  The  required  degree  of  cooperation 
between  the  criminal  justice  and  mental  health  systems  has 
rarely  been  achieved.  To  send  people  who  seek  treatment 
for  their  sexual  disorders  to  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
ineffective  and  inhumane.  So-called  zero  tolerance  policies 
can  lead  to  conduct  unbecoming  a  loving  (Christian  commu- 
nity. We  need  to  find  ways  to  meet  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  the  ability  of  mental 
health  treatments  to  make  sex  offenders  responsible  for 
their  behavior.  Moreover,  we  need  to  make  Gospel  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation  available  to  the  offending  priest.  To 
paraphrase  a  line  The  Los  .Aaigeles  Times  reported  recentiy: 
"My  fear  is  the  church  will  l)e  perceived  as  switching  from 
being  careless  in  treating  abused  children  to  being  careless 
in  treating  abusing  priests."  0 
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^^^^"^^   \\  I'Rll  sis  \Ri  ;i  lit',"  dcchircs  Ciarr\- 

m  Wills  in  his  hook  Piiptil  Sin:  Structures  of 

1     -W-  Deceit  (D()ui)lcda\-,  2 ()()()). 

As  ;i  pricst-ps\  chothempist  who  has  spent 
2  5  \  cars  comlucting  workshops,  support  groups  and 
retreats  h)r  gav  priests  and  religious  men  antl  women,  this 
statement  and  those  who  make  it  Frighten  me.  It  turns  ga\ 
priests  into  eas\  targets.  \M'  need  to  foster  dialogue  about 
this  realit),  not  ereate  seapegoats.  In  the  chapter  entitled 
"A  (ia\  Priesthood,"  Air.  Wills  writes: 

\\  hat  is  w  rong  at)out  ga\  s  and  leshians  as  priests 
or  ministers?  Nothing  is — as  other  denominations 
are  reali/ing  w  hen  the\'  ordain  them.  But  that  does 
not  make  the  presence  of  gav  "celibates"  in  the 
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current  (Catholic  priesthood  a  health\'  thing. 
rhe\'  ma\'  claim  that  thev  are  "celibate"  by 
their  own  private  definition  ol  the  word.  But 
thev  took  a  public  vow  ot  celibacy,  and  the 
aim  ol  an\'  oath  is  communicative,  is  a  con- 
tractual commitment.  Both  sides  ot  the  con- 
tract must  agree  on  its  terms.  Gav  priests  are 
living  a  lie.  It  ma\'  be  imposed  on  them  In'  a 
senseless  rule,  ^et  thev  uphold  the  resulting 
structure  ot  deceit.  People  are  fooled  by 
them.  One  reason  pedophiles  have  been 
given  access  to  children  is  that  (Catholic  parents 
were  under  the  misunderstanding  that  priests 
refrain  from  all  se.\.  In  the  sun  evs  made  of  them, 
the  gav  priests  sav  the\'  must  be  eareftd  to  keep 
others  from  learning  ot  their  secret.  Ever}'  move 
the\'  make  is  gradated  to  keep  some  people  at  least 
in  the  dark. 


\Mien  Air.  Wills  says  gay  priests  are  hving  a  lie.ie 
ma\  in  tact  have  in  mind  onh'  those  ga\'  priests  who  "e 
not  celibate,  but  his  statement  is  so  sweeping  thai 
indicts  all  priests  who  might  understand  themselves  tot 
gay.  In  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  he  groups  tOL^etf 
gav  "celibates"  (his  quotation  marks  indicate  his  do 
about  their  use  of  this  word)  and  all  other  gav  pi'R^ 
The  result  fuels  the  presumption,  already  in  man\  | 
pies  minds,  that  those  who  tiescribe  themselves  as  ga\  i. 
sexualK'  active.  Otherwise,  what  is  the  point  ot  Will- 
accusation?  \et  being  gav  is  primarily  an  emotional  oriii  ■ 
tation  as  deep  and  mvsterious  as  heterosexuality.Hi 
retluce  either  ot  these  to  sexual  acts  alone  cheapens  n 
gift  God  created  in  our  sexualit\'. 

Even  more  inaccurate  and  damauin<'.  Wills  indiscrn- 
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:ely  mixes  together  the  categories  ot  gav  priests  and 
ophiles.  The  distinction  has  ah'eadv  been  blurred  in 
pies  minds  by  poorly  nuaneed  news  stories  on  this 
ible  threat  to  young  people. 

Recent  statements  from  Rome  illustrate  the  danger  ol 
nformed  thinking  about  homosexualitx':  "Many  Vati- 
officials,  conservative  and  liberal  alike,  say  it  will  take 
'eeping  reform  ot  the  priesthootl  to  stop  the  pedophde 
adals.  With  this  in  mind,  Pope  John  Paul  IPs 
kesman,  Joaquin  Navarro-Valls,  questioned  whether 
(nations  ot  gays  were  even  valid:  'People  with  these 
I  nosexuall  inclinations  just  cannot  be  ordained"  (1  he 
V  York  Times,  3/3). 

Since  the  implications  Ijehind  Mr.  VVilIss  words  are 
cl[)ful,  I  offer  the  following  consid- 
!|  ions. 

!  'jay  people,  including  priests  ivho  are 
jj  cannot  he  eqiii-ted  ivith  pedophiles. 
Jj  ophiles  are  se.xually  arrested  in  such 
I]  ay  as  to  be  sexually  obsessed  with 
!|  pubescent  children.  To  mix  gav 
!|  sts  and  pedophiles  together  without 
ij  notion  amounts  to  character  assas- 
ii|  don  and  must  be  strongly  opposed, 
ij  average  person  can  be  easily  per- 
Pj  led  to  find  scapegoats  for  such  ter- 
\\  :  abuse  cases,  and  those  who  dare  to 

k  about  this  need  to  be  exceedingly 

ful.  Pedophilia  is  a  special  diagnos- 

ategory  ot  sexual  illness  that  we  are 
^  beginning  to  understand. 

^any  people  afflicted  with  this  dis- 
were  abused  themselves  as  chil- 

i.  (One  wonders  at  what  point  they 

iged  from  victim  to  victimizer.) 

y  need  treatment  and  monitoring. 

y  must  not  work  with  children.  But 
j  are  not  the  same  as  gay  priests.  A 

I ted  clinical  diagnosis  is  called 
:bophilia,  which  refers  to  an  attrac- 
(of  heterosexuals  as  well  as  homo- 
als)  primarily  to  teenagers.  S<jme 
5ts  with  this  diagnosis  have  scan- 
usly  abused  their  trusted  role  in  the 
munity  by  making  sexual  advances 
ird  teenagers.  This  is  both  legall\' 
morally  wrong  for  priests,  just  as  it 
r  a  teacher  or  counselor  who  does 
'  Wlien  a  priest  violates  this  bound- 
it  causes  tremendous  hurt  and  can 
npt  victims  and  their  families  to 
tion  their  faith  in  God.  It  must  be 


exposed  and  stopped.  But  it  is  not  specifically  a  "gay 
priest"  [ihenomenon.  All  ot  the  many  gay  priests  I  have 
worked  with  over  the  years  have  been  emotionally  attract- 
ed to  adults,  not  children  or  teenagers. 

Not  nil  guy  priests  tire  sex/i/illy  iictive  or  desire  to  he  so — 
any  more  than  heterosexiiiil  priests.  C>elibacy  is  a  lifelong 
process  and  a  grace,  which  most  priests  take  seriously  and 
live  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  To  use  the  phrase  "gay 
priests"  synonymously  with  "sexually  active  and  deceitful" 
is  dishonest.  Many  of  the  gay  priests  I  know  are  celibate 
and  peaceful  about  this  gift;  some  continue  to  struggle 
with  it.  1  wish  more  people  in  the  church  could  witness 
the  valiant  struggle  to  be  honest  with  themselves,  their 
brothers  and  CJod  that  I  hn\e  been  jirivileged  to  see.  Few 
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of  them  wouki  consider  themselves  saints,  but  they  gain 
courage  from  the  wav  their  effort  to  he  integrated  men  in 
a  homophobic  societ)'  and  church  has  imlnied  their  min- 
istrv  with  a  rare  compassion. 


Str/iQ^g/cs  iiboiiT  sex  get  nil  the  attention  in  the  Ronian  Cutholic 
Church,  as  tho/iffh  this  zrere  the  kxy  to  our  religious  identit)'.  This 
distracts  us  from  what  sexuaht)'  svnnboHzes — our  relation- 
ship with  God.  Wfiy  doesn't  anyone  ever  speak  about  living 
a  lie  in  regard  to  other  Gospel  expectations — the 
vows/promises  of  (lospel  poverty  or  obedience,  for  instance? 
"People  are  fooled,"  .Mr.  Wills  says  ominously  of  gay  priests. 
But  suppose  diat  the  biggest  wav  we  fool  ourselves  and  oth- 
ers— whether  we  are  gav  priests  or  straight  priests  or  lavper- 
sons — is  the  presumption  that  we  are  people  of  praver.  To 
have  a  living  relationship  with  God  is  more  important  than 
sex.  Yet  most  of  us  happily  hide  anv  falling  short  of  this  most 
important  Christian  ideal  of  prayer. 

The  Church,  Sexuality  and  Gay  People 

Mindful  of  both  om-  human  tendencv  to  hide  and  CJam' 
VVillss  call  to  be  honest,  I  would  ask  Air.  Wills  the  follow- 
ing question.  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  had  to  live 
vour  whole  chiklhood  and  \oung  adult  life  feeling  you 
had  to  hide  who  vou  were  in  order  not  to  be  beaten  or 
worse.  Would  you  call  such  secrecy  a  lie?  Imagine  that 
the  tleep  part  of  your  identity  vou  know  as  your  se.xualit)' 
is  labeled  "intrinsically  disordered"  bv  the  church  vou 
lo\e  and  even  officiallv  rejiresent.  Are  vou  siu'c  you  woukl 
have  the  guts  or  the  economic  securit)'  to  challenge  it 
openly  or  to  quit?  Imagine  vou  were  confused  within 
yourself  about  these  conflicts,  as  some  people  are.  Maybe 
vou  have  even  internalized  homojihobia.  \\V)uld  it  be  so 
easv  to  "speak  the  truth"? 

(jay  and  lesbian  people,  including  those  who  are  priests, 
do  not  drop  down  from  Mars  tullv  formed,  like  alien 
invaders.  They  are  conceived  In'  their  parents.  These  parents 
mav  notice  one  of  their  kids  is  a  little  tlifferent,  but  they  get 
precif)us  little  help  from  the  church  t(j  cope  with  this,  (jay 
kids  grow  up  in  fits  and  starts  like  anyone.  They  carry  as 
much  conflict  and  sense  of  mystery  and  excitement  about 
their  emerging  sexaiality  as  "normal"  kids  do.  Like  any  oth- 
ers, they  whisper  pravers  to  God  about  their  powerfril  bodily 
urges,  seeking  help  to  live  with  such  urges  honesdy. 


Perhaps  by  the  time  they  are  teenagers,  some  of  th(i 
may  have  prayed  to  God  to  make  such  feelings  go  av . 
After  all,  rarely  did  anvone  at  home  or  school  or  chuii 
ever  menti(jn  these  feelings.  So  a  young  gay  or  lesb  ■ 
person  can  easily  think  he  or  she  is  the  o 
one — even  one  of  God  s  mistakes.  Their  s^- 
ual  longings  are  wrong,  bad,  shameful,  to 
hidden — even  hated,  as  the  churches  seem 
believe,  although  they  speak  so  beautifri 
about  love  and  tolerance. 

So  if  gay  people  grow  up  learning  to  h 
themsek'es  or  hide  themselves,  or  to  not  "i 
the  truth"  all  the  time,  it  is  at  least  und- 
standable  as  well  as  worth  challenging.  And  if  by  unl 
lievable  resilience  and  courage  and  trial  and  error  a. 
failure  and  sin  and  grace  and  love,  some  have  not  tali 
their  own  lives  or  given  up  in  some  other  way  by  the  ti 
they  are  adults,  it  is  a  minor  miracle.  If  they  seek  pockv 
of  hope  in  support  groups  and  retreats  and  relationshs 
in  which  they  can  meet  and  talk  and  possiblv  disccr 
their  "intrinsic  goodness"  with  scjmeone  like  themsel  > 
before  they  die — who  would  simply  call  this  "living  a  lit 

Conversation 

(ja\  priests  are  first  and  foremost  human  beings.  ^ 
such,  they  are  no  more  conflicted  in  their  "dark  sccr 
than  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  population,  or  all  spirit  i 
people  who  wrestle  with  sexualit)'  and  human  longi 
None  of  us  has  a  lock  on  integrity.  As  James  Carr 
wrote  in  his  Boston  (ilobe  column  (1/22):  "The  scanil 
in  Boston  reveals  that  the  clergy  and  laity  alike  are  at 
mercv  of  a  so  far  unaddressed  disorder  that  infects  c 
priesthood  in  particular,  and  more  broadly,  Cathtc 
attitudes  toward  gender  and  sexualit}'."  W^e  are  in  ts 
unaddressed  disorder  together.  It  is  a  much  deeper  is  i 
than  gav  priests,  or  even  ridding  the  church  of  pin. 
w  ho  are  pedophiles. 

We  have  watched  helplessly  as  many  of  our  fan  ' 
and  friends  have  left  the  church  we  love  because  of  ^ 
brokenness,  especiallv  in  its  sexual  teachings  and  pr- 
tice.  Wt  have  watched  in  horror  as  trust  in  the  prit 
hood  collapses  because  of  the  issue  of  sexual  abuse  ' 
priests.  Even  so,  manv  of  us  have  given  the  best  year^ 
our  lives  in  the  seiTice  of  "the  one  (iod  and  Father  oiis 
all."  Finally,  whether  we  are  straight  or  gay  or  bisexual't 
any  other  m\  sterious  variation,  many  of  us  have  ;t 
nothing  less  than  our  eterniu'  on  our  sexuality  bein  a 
gift  rather  than  a  curse  from  the  God  who  is  lo;. 
Despite  the  risk,  then,  despite  our  fear  and  trembli,' 
perhaps  this  is  the  moment  the  Spirit  has  been  groan  t 
toward  for  centuries — the  knims  that  begs  us  to  bring  iir 
experiences  into  the  light.  ^ 


The  distinction  between  gay 
priests  and  pedophiles  has  been 
blurred  by  news  stories. 
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rhe  Importance  of 
Perspective 

nderstanding  the  Sexual 
buse  of  Children 
^  Priests 


OSEPH  J.  GUI  DO 


riiF  IRIAL  OFjoilN'j.  (;K()c;hax,  a  former  priest 
ot  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  who  is  alleged  to 
have  molested  more  than  100  children,  has 
been  a  distressing  reminder  that  sexual  abuse  is 
imitted  by  priests.  It  has  also  been  a  goad  to  action. 
Icr  pressure  from  the  media  and,  in  turn,  civil  authori- 
rhe  archdiocese  has  turned  over  to  district  attorneys 
n.imes  of  other  priests  against  whom  accusations  have 
1  made  and  has  instituted  a  zero-tolerance  policy  with 
icct  to  future  accusations.  In  doing  so,  it  has  served  as 
\  odel  for  dioceses  from  Manchester,  N.H.,  to  Los 
feles,  Calif.  It  has  been  a  trying  time  for  everyone 
)lved  and  a  test  of  faith  for  some,  and  sei^ved  this  Lent 
desert  few  of  us  would  choose  to  enter  but  into  which 
church  has  been  led. 

Yet  under  the  press  ol  crisis,  perspective  has  been 
ipromised  at  points.  Some  in  the  media  have  suggest- 
"Jiat  clerical  celibacy  and  the  particular  culture  that  it 
enders  is  the  underlying  ilisorder,  of  which  sexual 
se  is  but  the  most  egregious  symptom.  Others,  in 
ne  and  at  the  Vatican,  have  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
is  an  American  problem  or  that  it  is  evidence  that  a 
losexual  orientation  is  incompatible  with  the  ordained 
:Sthood.  Wliile  the  temptation  to  fix  blame  is  under- 
idable,  yielding  to  it  in  these  ways  sei-ves  no  good  pur- 
e  and  can  distract  from  the  need  to  understand  and 
ledy  a  crisis  that  has  caused  untold  suffering  to  victims 


(EPH  J.  GUIDO,  O.P.,  IS  an  assistant  professor  of  psychology 
counseling    psychologist    at    Providence  College, 
>'nce,  R.I. 


John  Geoghan,  a  defrocked  Boston  Catholic  priest,  listens  on  Feb.  21  as 
he  is  given  a  sentence  of  9  to  10  years  in  prison  for  child  abuse.  Judge 
Sandra  Hamlin  handed  down  the  sentence  at  Middlesex  Superior  Court  in 
Massachusetts.  Geoghan  was  convicted  of  indecent  assault  and  battery 
in  fondling  a  10-year-old  boy  more  than  a  decade  ago  while  he  was  still  a 
priest. 

and  that  threatens  the  lived  experience  of"  the  priesthood, 
it  may  be  more  helpful,  therch)re,  to  understand  the  sex- 
ual abuse  of  children  bv  priests  within  the  broader  context 
oi  child  victimization,  to  measure  the  American  experi- 
ence against  the  experience  of  the  church  elsewhere  and 
to  make  important  and  informed  distinctions  in  the  deli- 
cate and  complex  matter  of  sexual  orientation. 
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The  Broader  Context  of  Sexual  Abuse  of  Children 

( )nc  ot  the  largest  and  most  scientifically  reputable  studies  of 
human  sexuality  was  conducted  by  Edward  O.  Laumann, 
John  II.  (iagnon,  Robert  1.  Michael  and  Stuart  Michaels 
and  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in  1994  as 
'/'/'('  Siicnil  ()iviiiiiziitii)ii  (if  Scxiiiilit)'.  Based  on  inteiTiews  and 
suiTe\  s  of  3,432  American  atlults,  it  covers  the  gamut  of  sex- 
ual behaviors  and  experiences  and  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  a  stantlard  reference. 


What  Laumann  anti  his  colleagues  discovered  is  that  sex- 
ual abuse  ot  children  is  distiu-bingly  common:  17  percent  of 
women  and  12  percent  ot  men  report  that  thev  were  abused 
betore  they  reached  pubert\  b\'  an  adolescent  or  adult,  and 
the  majorit}-  of  them  reporteil  that  the  abuse  was  rejieated. 
(iirls  were  most  at  risk  of  being  abused  by  adult  men  and 
atlolescent  males,  while  boys  stood  a  greater  risk  ft'om  ado- 
lescent women,  followed  by  adolescent  males  and  men. 
What  girls  and  boys  share  is  a  heightened  risk  of  being 
abused  b\'  someone  knov\  n  to  them.  Only  7  percent  reported 
being  abused  by  a  stranger,  while  52  percent  reporteil  abuse 
l)y  a  relative  and  29  percent  by  a  family  fi'iend. 

This  research  has  two  implications  for  understanding  the 
sexual  abuse  of  children  by  priests.  First,  abuse  b\  |)riests  is  a 
subset  of  a  much  larger  and  pen  asive  problem  of  child  \  ic- 
dmi/.adon.  It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  diat  clerical  celibac\'  itself 
is  a  causanxe  factor,  when  the  vast  majorit\'  of  children  who 
are  abused  are  abused  by  those  who  are  not  priests.  Second, 
priest  abusers  are  likeh'  to  fit  the  pattern  of  those  who  abuse 
generally:  die\  are  known,  trusted  and  familiar  figures  in  the 
li\  es  of  the  children  they  abuse.  This  suggests  that  the  effects 
of  abuse  by  a  priest,  as  by  a  |xirent,  sibling  or  babysitter,  are 
the  more  serious  because  ol  the  breach  ot  tnist  they  involve, 
and  that  perhaps  tor  some  priest  abusers  the  priesthood  is 
attractive  preciseK'  because  it  ensures  reladvely  unfettered 
access  to  children,  as  tloes  teaching,  coaching  and  parenting. 
In  ettect,  what  distinguishes  abusers  of  children  is  that  die\- 
abuse,  not  specificalK'  the  fact  that  the\'  are  priests,  |yarents 
or  coaches. 

The  American  Experience 

The  pul)licit\  that  has  surroundetl  the  sexual  abuse  ot  chil- 
ilren  by  priests  in  the  Unitetl  States,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Ireland,  Australia  and  d'reat  liritain,  might  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect diat  it  it  is  not  an  American  prol)lem  per  se,  it  is  certain- 
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ly  one  diat  has  greater  relevance  for  the  English-speaking 
world.  Research  suggests,  however,  that  the  se.xual  abuse  o 
children  b\'  priests  is  a  problem  for  the  church  everywhere 
Indeed,  w  hat  may  differentiate  one  local  experience  trcjm 
anodner  is  not  the  fact  of  clerical  abuse  but  how  prepared 
superiors  are  to  respond  to  it  apjiropriately. 

Last  summer  I  conducted  a  survey  of  81  religious  supc 
ors  of  a  major  clerical  order,  among  them  curial  offici: 
provincials,  \'icars  and  fomiators.  The  vast  majority  (83  p' 
cent)  ot  North  American  superiors  were  awarelf 
accusations  ot  sexual  abtise  against  one  of  their  prie?,, 
but  so  too  were  43  percent  ot  the  superiors  in  C^entjl 
America  and  the  (Caribbean,  and  approximately  a  thj 
ot  the  superiors  in  Africa,  Asia/Pacific,  Europe  a 
South  America.  It  could  well  be  the  case,  therefo. 
that  the  North  American  experience  differs  from  exp 
rience  elsewhere  more  b\'  degree  than  direction.  If 
it  might  suggest  that  where  policies  and  procedures  r 
responding  to  allegations  are  not  yet  in  place,  the  chun 
would  do  well  to  develop  them  anil  so  ensure  that  victii 
the  accused  and  die  church  itself  will  be  cared  tor  in  the  b  t 
way  possible. 

Two  related  findings  are  also  (jf  interest.  First,  in  eviv 
region  ot  the  world  except  North  America,  superiors  w^e 
more  likely  to  be  aware  (jf  sexual  niisc(jnduct  by  a  priest  wti 
an  adult  than  they  were  of  misconduct  widi  a  child;  in  Noh 
Ajnerica,  superiors  were  as  likeK'  to  be  aware  ot  one  as  e 
other.  Second,  superiors  eveiywhere  are  aware  that  sonieif 
their  brother  priests  and  religious  were  victims  of  sexil 
abuse  as  a  child.  Yet  e\en  here,  polic\-  lags  behind  kno  - 
edge.  Relatively  few  superiors  can  rely  upon  established  p- 
cedures  tor  responding  to  allegations  of  clerical  miscond't 
with  adults,  or  for  ensuring  that  their  own  brothers  (n 
recei\'e  the  care  and  healing  that  the\'  nia\'  require. 

Homosexual  Orientation  Versus  Pedophilia 

(iiven  the  publicity  about  [iriests  v\ho  have  abused  yoi: 
males,  it  is  understandable  that  some  may  be  led  to  assue 
that  a  h(jmosexual  orientation  is  more  likely  to  be  associ:- 
ed  with  se.xual  abuse  ot  a  child.  Ikit  this  is  an  assumptn 
that  needs  to  be  challengetl.  Pedophilia  is  distinguished  V 
the  fact  that  a  person  is  attracted  to  a  child  as  an  objecwf 
sexual  desire.  It  is  the  age  of  the  chiki,  not  the  child's  gi- 
der,  that  specifies  the  disortler.  Otten  |)edophiles  will  ab^e 
children  of  both  genders.  1  bus,  sexual  orientation  as  co- 
monly  understood  is  secondaiy  to  the  dominance  of  a  (J- 
ordered  attraction  to  prepubescent  children.  Pedoph;s 
who  are  attracted  to  bo\s  and  those  who  are  attracted'O 
girls  have  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  they  o 
with  homosexuals  and  heterosexuals  generalK.  ; 

A  somewhat  different  pattern  is  evident  when  the  cl'd 
is  an  adolescent  and  jiostpubescent.  An  adults  sexual  attt-- 
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Abuse  by  priests  is  a  subset  of 
a  much  larger  and  pervasive 
problem  of  child  victimization. 


1  to  an  adolescent,  feterred  to  as  epheliophilia,  shows  a 
ij  re  decided  preference  for  one  gender  over  the  other 
I  ,  in  this  hmited  sense,  [larallels  sexual  orientation.  Yet  it 
ij  jld  l)e  unfair  to  inter  hoin  this  that  gav  men  who  are 
]  ;sts  are — because  ot  their  sexual  orientation — more  like- 
j  o  abuse  teenage  boys  than  are  heterosexual  priests  to 
se  teenage  girls.  I  lere  again,  it  is  less  the  sexual  orienta- 
i  of  the  individual  |)riest  than  predis[)()sing  factors  apart 
n  orientation  that  determine  whether  a  man  will  offeml 
inst  a  minor. 

V\Tiy  then  does  it  seem  that  priests  w  ho  sexually  abuse 
lescents  tend  to  abuse  males?  Part  of  the  answer  may  be 
:eption — these  are  the  cases  that  receive  the  most  pub- 
y — and  part  of  the  answer  may  have  to  do  with  demo- 
ohics.  Although  reliable  statistics  are  hard  to  come  l)y, 
cdotal  reports  suggest  that  there  is  a  higher  percentage 
lomosexually  oriented  individuals  in  the  priesthood 
n  in  society  generally.  If  so,  then  it  is  reasonable  to 
ect  that  among  those  priests  who  abuse  adolescents  a 
ler  proportion  will  be  gay,  not  because  gay  individuals 
uch  are  predisposed  to  offend,  but  because  there  are 
"e  gay  men  in  the  priesthood.  'Hie  inclination  to  abuse  a 
;or  proceeds  from  multiple  factors  and  is  only  inciden- 
/  related  to  sexual  orientation.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
ude  a  man  from  holy  orders  on  the  basis  of  sexual  ori- 
ition  alone  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  abuse  of  children 
adolescents. 

)e  Away  Every  Tear 

he  course  of  my  clinical  practice,  I  have  treated  many 
viduals  who  were  sexually  abused  as  children  and  ado- 
ents.  Their  circumstances  differ,  and  the  consequences 
iie  abuse  vary.  The  strength  of  their  character  and  their 
ingness  to  carry  on  despite  sometimes  daunting  odds 
ifv'  to  their  resilience  and  to  the  grace  of  God.  Yet 
they  differ,  survivors  of  sexual  abuse  commonly 
■  two  questions:  "W'liy  did  this  happen?"  and  "What 
lie  done  to  prevent  it  in  the  futiux-?" 
I  he  church  would  serve  honorably  by  helping  to 
Acr  these  questions.  To  do  so,  it  must  withstand  the 
ent  glare  of  media  attention,  act  justly  in  a  litigious  cli- 
c  and  resist  facile  answers  even  from  within  its  own 
It  must  also  be  willing  to  hear  unwelcome  truths  and 
et  upf)n  them  rightly.  If  it  does,  then  it  can  lend  its 
nnous  intellectual,  pastoral  and  huiuan  resources  to  a 
erted  search  for  understanding  and  a  remed\-.  In  doing 
t  will  help  to  fulfill  for  survivors  the  vision  of  St.  John 
le  P>ool:  of  Revelation:  "God  himself  will  be  with  them; 
A  ill  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes,  and  death 
i  he  no  more,  neither  shall  there  be  mourning  nor  cry- 
out  nor  pain  any  more,  for  the  former  things  have 
etl  away."  El 


The  Magdalen,  a 
Garden  and  This 


She  who  is  known  by  myth  and  association 
as  sinful,  penitent,  voluptuous  perhaps... 
but  faithful  to  the  last  and  then  beyond. 

A  disciple  for  sure,  confused  often  with  Mary, 
sister  of  Lazarus,  or  the  woman  caught 
in  adultery,  or  she  who  angered  the  men 

by  anointing  Jesus  with  expensive  oils. 

She  was  the  one  from  whom  he  cast  out  seven 

demons — she's  named  in  that  account. 

Strip  all  else  away  and  we  know  only 

that  she  was  grateful,  that  she  found  her  way 

to  the  cross,  and  that  she  returned 

to  the  tomb,  to  the  garden  nearby,  and  there, 
weeping  at  her  loss,  was  recognized, 
became  known  in  the  tender  invocation 

of  her  name.  Ahry:  breathed  by  one 

whom  she  mistook  for  the  gardener,  he 

who  in  an  instant  broudit  her  back  to  herself — 

gave  her  in  two  syllables  a  life  beloved, 
gave  me  the  only  sure  thing  I'll  believe 
of  heaven,  that  if  it  be,  it  will  consist 

in  this:  the  one  unmistakable 
rendering  of  vour  name. 

Kathleen  O'Toole 
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Divided  Jerusalem 

The  Struggle  for  the  Holy  City 

By  Bernard  Wasserstein 

)'///(•  L'lirc.  I'irss.  SJ'l'J'i 
ISBS  ()^(IO(l'il(i4S 

Its  name  evokes  peace,  but  Jerusalem  is  a 
city  in  constant  turmoil,  w  here  controver- 
sy often  turns  deadly.  In  when 
Prime  Minister  Benjamin  Netanyahu 
openetl  the  Hasmonean  tunnel  under  the 
Harani  al  Sherif,  the  Muslim  sanctuary 
above  the  Temple  Mount,  more  than  two 
weeks  of  hard  fighting  i)etween  Palestini- 
ans and  Israelis  ensued.  In  September 
2000,  when  Ariel  Sharon,  in  the  c()nipan\- 
of  more  than  1,000  soldiers  and  police, 
visited  the  Haram  al  Sherif,  he  knowinglv 
\'iolated  a  tabu,  in  place  smce  the  Israeli 
occupation  ot  East  Jerusalem  in  l'^67, 
that  jirohibits  Jews  from  entering  the 
third  holiest  shrine  of  Islam  to  pra\'. 

Bernard  \\  asserstein  is  a  professor  of 
histon--  at  the  Universit\'  of  (ilasgow  and 
president  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Societ) 
of  England.  Divided  Jcrusnloii  is  a  histon' 
of  the  diplomacy  over  Jerusalem  begin- 
ning with  the  lS30's.  It  is  a  xaluable  addi- 
tion to  the  voluminous  literature  on  the 
hol\  cit\'.  VV'asserstein's  ston'  begins  with 
rivalries  and  intrigues  brought  about  b\ 
the  appearance  of  F.uropean  consuls  m 
Jenisalem  in  the  nud-l'^th  cenrurv.  /Vs  die 
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Ottoman  Empire  demonstrated  signs  of 
weakness  and  European  imperialism  was 
api^roaching  its  apogee,  the  Cireat  Powers 
began  taking  increased  interest  in  the 
sacred  city.  The  British  first  sent  a  consul 
there  in  1S4.^,  ostensibly  to  protect  Jews 
against  attacks  b\'  .Muslims. 

I*"\ angelical  politicians,  especialK' 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  sought  to  pnjtect  the 
Jewish  presence  in  the  HoK'  Lantl.  Thev 
also  sought  to  establish  Protestantism  in 
the  birthplace  of  C>hristianity  in  response 
to  successful  C^atholic  missionary  work 
there.  In  IS41,  together  w  ith  the  Prussian 
government,  Westnunster  established  a 
joint  /Xnglican-Eutheran  bishopric  in 
Jerusalem. 

Bv  the  end  of  the  First  World  W  ar, 
the  Zionist  movement  had  arru  etl  on  the 
scene,  dramatically  changing  the  political 
landscape  of  the  Holy  Eaml.  C^haim 
W^eizmann,  later  the  first  president  of 
Israel,  had  worked  indefatigabl\'  among 
the  British  ruling  class  and  with  Prime 
Minister  Da\'id  Llo\'d  (ieorge,  another 
evangelical,  on  behalf  (jf  the  cause,  in 
I'MS,  U'eizmann  even  led  a  Zionist  dele- 
gation to  the  peace  conference  at  \'er- 
sailles.  Out  of  the  conflicting  promises 
made  tluring  the  war,  the  most  important 
woulil  prove  to  be  Britain's  Balfour  Dec- 
laration backing  a  Jew  ish  National  Home 
in  Palestine.  In  l'^20,  the  San  Remo  (Con- 
ference approved  a  British  mandate  for 
the  Hol\'  Land,  opening  the  way  for  Jew- 
ish migration. 


.\lready  by  1918  a  local  British  poi- 
cal  intelligence  officer,  reports  Was^ 
stein,  was  writing,  "|  1 the  outsider 
situation  may  seem  fairly  smooth  on  c 
suilace;  but  in  my  (jpinion  it  is  troubd 
and  complicated."  The  Muslim  popi 
tion  could  not  reconcile  itself  to  Christ 
domination,  and  "the  bugbear  of  Zion. 
is  a  nightmare  to  (Christians  and  Musljis 
alike." 

In  1947,  the  United  Natii 
approved  a  partition  plan  for  Palestlx 
that  includetl  special  arrangements  ir 
Jerusalem  as  a  airpiis  scpurtituiii,  a  sped 
zone,  under  international  governait. 
Divided  Jeritsnlcm  is  perhaps  at  its  vm. 
helpful  in  its  account  of  the  several  it(i- 
tions  of  the  corpus  scpiiratiim  propotj.- 
The  plan,  however,  was  never  realizii, 
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ausc  ot  a  hick  ol  w  ill  on  the  p;irt  ot  the 
•rnational  comimiiiity  and  the  pres- 
;s  of  the  first  Arab-Israeli  w  ar. 
In  1948  the  British  iiiandaie  lor 
;stine  was  to  end.  The  British  aulhori- 
basically  walked  a\\a\-  from  their 
)onsil)ilities,  resultinn  in  a  "sponta- 
us  partition"  ot  the  country,  i'ollow- 
Israeli  indepentlence,  Jordan  gained 
trol  of  the  Old  (]ity  ot  jerusalein 
le  the  Israelis  took  control  of  V\'est 
salem.  In  1967  the  Israelis  occupied 
t  Jerusalem  and  soon  declared  the 
lie  city  "the  united,  eternal  capital"  of 
el.  Though,  as  Wasserstein  notes, 
'Otherwise  neglected  Aral)  portions  of 
city,  they  succeeded  through  the  con- 
ction  of  settlements  in  creating  a  Jew- 
najority  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  city, 
)se  boundaries  were  repeatedly 
rged  by  annexation  of  Arab  lands. 
Like  many  scholars  and  diplomats, 
iserstein  misses  inuch  of  the  evolution 
le  Catholic  C'hurch's  policy  toward 
salem  since  1967.  He  is  in  good  com- 
..  \t  the  C]amp  David  talks  in  July 
),  Vasir  Arafat  had  to  remind  Presi- 
■  Bill  (>linton  that  (Christians,  as  well 
luslims  and  Jews,  had  interests  in 
salem.  While  he  treats  the  highlights, 
1  as  the  1993  Vatican-Israel  Funda- 
tal  Agreement  and  Pope  John  Paul 
jubilee  pilgrimage,  Wasserstein  over- 
s  much  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy 
the  local  churches  and  churches 
ad  during  the  last  decade  and  a  half 
lation  to  Jerusalem. 
\fter  the  Israeli  victory  in  1967,  the 
y  See  abandoned  its  adherence  to  the 
in  ot  a  cojp/is  sepanitniii.  Instead,  the 
!can  called  for  an  internationally 
anteed  special  statute  for  Jerusalem, 
rst  focused  mostly  on  protection  of 
Holy  Places  and  access  to  them, 
easingly,  however,  the  church's  pri- 
{  concern  has  been  for  preservation 
he  living  stones,"  the  CChristian  com- 
ities of  the  Holy  (City.  The  key  fea- 
s  of  Holy  See's  proposals  call  for 
antees  of  equal  rights  tor  all  the  citi- 
of  the  city  and  freedom  for  the  reli- 
s  communities  in  all  their  activities, 
n  the  weeks  after  (Camp  David  II, 
I  Israeli  and  Palestinian  negotiators 
local  church  authorities  that  a  special 
Mte  for  Jerusalem  was  feasible.  In 
tion,  in  a  major  concession  for  the 
lis,  Barak  government  officials  gave 
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assurances  that  e\en  iniernational  guar- 
antees tor  the  statute  were  not  impossi- 
ble. At  that  |ioint,  however,  Ariel  Sharon 
made  his  visit  to  the  Temple  Mount,  anil 
all  hope  of  an  agreement  vanished. 

The  government  ot  Ariel  Sharon, 
now  |)rime  minister,  has  recently  aired 
plans  to  allow  to  Jews  access  to  the  l  em- 
ple  Mount  to  pray.  Anticipating  no  end  to 
the  violence,  important  voices  in  the  gov- 
ernment are  also  talking  about  dividing 
the  city  once  again  with  formidable  secu- 
rir\'  barriers  between  the  western  Israeli 
Jerusalem  and  eastern  Arab  Jerusalem. 
Lamentably,  Divided  JltiisuIcdi  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  tor  the  hoK  cir\  ,  past  is 
[irelude.  Drew  Christiansen 
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'Lhe  n(jvelist  Iris  Murdoch  died  only  two 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  79,  but  already  a 
memoir,  film  and  biography  have  apjieared 
to  jireserve  her  memory  for  devoted  tans 
and  to  introduce  her  to  new  audiences.  In 
Iris  Murdoch:  A  Life,  Peter  J.  (Conradi  offers 
a  wide-ranging  look  at  the  life  of  a  winter 
and  philosopher  who  had  a  remarkable 
"hunger  for  die  spiritual  in  a  jiost-theistic 
age." 

(Conradi,  the  literary  executor  of 
Murdoch's  estate,  was  a  personal  friend 
of  hers,  so  he  refers  to  her  as  "Iris" 
throughout  the  book,  achieving  a  tone  of 
l)ersonal  reminiscence  or  tribute  while 
not  abandoning  his  scholarly  approach. 
The  power  and  richness  of  Murtloch's 
intellectual  life  suffuse  Conradi's  book, 
which  accordingly  comes  across  as  an 
ap|)reciative  intellectual  hagiographv, 
filled  with  Murdoch's  insights  and 
apothegms. 

Alurtloch  was  born  in  191H  in  Dublin 
to  a  Protestant  family  and  spent  nearly  all 
her  life  in  England.  During  a  warm  and 
loving  childhood,  she  fell  in  love  with 
reading,  and  she  thought  of  herself  as  liv- 
ing inside  the  books  that  were  read  to  her. 
An  only  child,  Murdoch  began  writing 
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stories  at  age  "in  onlcr  to  |in)\  idc  her- 
self witli  imaginary  sililings."  How  well 
she  succeeded  may  be  judged  by  the  rich 
pan()|)ly  of  characters  found  in  her  26 
noN'els  and  several  plays. 

Murdoch  vNon  a  scholarship  to  an 
exclusive  girls  school,  Badminton,  where 
she  encountered  some  remarkaiile  educa- 
tors. Teachers  and  mentors  figure  promi- 
ncnth  m  her  lite  and  fiction.  She  com- 
ments about  one  of  her  professors,  "Me 
ariitfd  me." 

The  darkening  clouds  of  Work!  War 
II  hoveix'd  over  her  subsequent  university- 
years  at  Somerville  (College,  Oxford.  She 
and  her  friends  "uondcred  if  we  were 
going  to  die  young  and  what  it  all  meant 
anyway."  To  the  two  great  influences  on 
her  intellectual  life — Plato  and  Shake- 
s|)eare — must  be  added  the  dark  figure  of 
I  litler.  I  le  was  an  apotheosis  of  evil,  stand- 
ing always  in  die  background  of  her  writ- 
ing, and  many  of  Murdoch's  friends  and 
characters  can  onK  be  dcscnbetl  as  I  lolo- 
caust-haunted. 

After  studying  at  Oxford,  Murdoch 
combineil  the  iJohemian  with  the  l)ureaii- 
cratic,  falling  in  and  out  of  lo\e  while 
VM)rking  for  toiu'  years  m  the  Treasiu-y 
Office  anti  then  undertaking  relief  work 
with  a  L'nitetl  Nations  agenc\'  before 
beginning  her  career  as  a  professor  of  phi- 
losojih).  In  her  work  with  displaced  per- 
sons Murdoch  observetl  a  "complete 
breakdow  n  of  societ)  ,"  and  (^onradi  cloes  a 
gooti  job  of  noting  how  this  ex[)erience 
ti^anslaled  into  characters  that  are  political- 
ly or  s|iintuallv  tlisplaced. 

The  sheer  volume  anil  iliversity  of 
Murdoch's  writing  [irecludes  thorout^h 
analysis  of  all  her  no\els,  plavs  and  philo- 
sophical works,  but  (]onradi  effective!) 
iilentifies  recurring  themes,  such  as  the 
tension  between  saint  and  artist,  ami  the 
i]uest  for  redemption  or  spintual  validitv  in 
a  painftill)'  contingent  world. 

Murtloch  had  a  rather  tumultuous  lo\e 
life.  (( )nc  would-be  suitor  tore  up  a  l)ed  of 
irises  as  a  s\inl)olic  res|)onse  to  being 
siiurned.)  ()\er  time  and  through  many 
novels  and  joLirnai  entries,  she  ekiciilatcs  a 
philosophy  of  relationship-oriented  qties- 
tions,  such  as,  "Does  this  endless  capacity 
for  new  lo\es  show — what?  diat  I  am  veiy 
shallow,  unstable?"  She  cajitures  with  crys- 
talline clarit}'  small  btit  important  human 
moments,  such  as  kissing  a  disconsolate 
young  man:  "I  lis  cheeks  tasted  .salt — he 


had  been  weeping  vety  much."  For  Mur- 
doch, love's  pageant  was  by  turns  chimeri- 
cal, alchemical  and  miraculous.  Her  fiction 
implicith'  argues  that  one  must  be  some- 
thing (jf  a  philosopher  to  be  a  tnie  lover, 
and  conversely  that  one  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  lover  to  be  a  profound  philoso- 
pher. 

Murdoch's  life  seemetl  filled  widi  larg- 
er-than-life figures  like  Elias  Canetti, 
whom  (^onradi  describes  as  "the  artist-as- 
niani[nilative-and-sadistic-mythomaniac 
who  had  struck  a  Paustian  bargain,  the 
mystifier-enchanter  Iris  feared  turning 
into,  whom  indeed  she  might  have 
become."  L'ltimately  die  most  significant 
of  her  partners,  and  jierhaps  also  die  most 
self-effacing,  was  the  English  professor 
John  Bayley,  whom  Murdoch  married  in 
1*^56.  I'hey  settled  into  a  happy  domestic 
life,  surrounded  by  friends,  books  and  writ- 
ing projects.  Bayley  sustained  her  through 
the  onset  and  progression  of  Alzheimer's 
disease,  and  after  her  tleath  wrote  the 
touching  memoir,  FJcgy  for  Iris. 

As  novelist  and  philosopher,  Mur- 
doch possessed  a  double  portion  of  won- 
der for  the  world.  She  wrote  in  .  i  luiirly 
I l(j//iiriiHc  Dcfci/t:  "People  from  a  |)lanet 
without  flowers  would  think  we  must  be 
mail  with  joy  the  whole  time  to  have  such 
things  about  us:  white  campion,  self-heal, 
i)yrony,  vetch."  She  could  ask  the  higher 
and  greater  questions,  as  when  she 
marked  a  student's  pa|ier  on  Kant  with 
the  pointed  question,  "What  about 
lo\e?"  She  decried  television  as  "frenetic 
shadows"  and  called  for  "fewer  prophets 
and  more  saints"  in  the  world.  Mur- 
dochian  saints  are  those  who  strive  to  li\c 
at  a  higher  moral  level  than  the  rest  of 
the  human  family,  but  (^onradi  notes  that 
her  iilealism  was  always  tempered  Iiv  a 
pragmatic  grasp  of  humanity's  foibles  and 
flaws:  "  This  is  the  Iris  whose  enil-of-terni 
report  on  the  human  race  appears  to  be 
'c( )uld  tr\'  harder.'" 

(>)nradi  concedes  that  he  has  written 
only  a  first  biography  of  Murdoch,  not  a 
definitive  one.  His  book  is  a  welcome 
insider's  view  of  Murdoch,  and  to  the 
extent  (>onraili  is  correct  in  asserting 
that  Murdoch  "wanted  the  idea  of  the 
holy  to  survive  in  a  partl\'  terrible  world" 
he  has  helped  in  that  effort  by  presenting 
the  first  extensive  biographical  treatment 
of  a  life  that  future  scholars  will  explore 
further.  Gerald  T.  Cobb 
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Sin  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  work 
explain  but  the  easiest  thing  to  dem 
strate.  When  we  pray,  "Forgive  us 
trespasses,  as  we  k)rgive  those  who  ti 
pass  against  us,"  we  only  rarely  sense 
mystery  within  these  words,  the  enom 
of  the  suffering  that  sin  engenders  and 
possibility  of  healing  that  forgiven 
entails.  This  wonderftil  first  novel  by 
essayist  Bo  C^aklwell  explores  the  cat 
and  consequences  of  sin  and  redempt 
in  the  lives  of  three  members  of  an  An 
ican  family  living  in  and  between  Sha 
hai  and  Los  Angeles  fi-om  the  late  \9. 
through  the  eariy  l%()'s. 

Peace  and  war,  prosperity  and  n 
cajnivity  and  release,  exile,  refuge  ; 
recovery  are  the  milestones  along 
journey  taken  by  Joseph  and  T 
Schoene  and  their  daughter,  Anna,  \ 
narrates  this  tale  of  a  child's  love  for 
parents,  at  first  oblivious  to,  and  tl 
tiespite,  anil  finally  because  of  their  wi 
nesses.  In  an  antediluvian  reverie,  bel 
the  Second  World  War,  Joseph  w, 
handsome  charmer,  a  millionaire  b 
ncssman,  a  polo-plaving  star.  Eve  wasis 
beautiful  moon,  circling  and  baskiniin 
his  light,  tr\'ing  to  exert  some  gravi 
tional  pull  on  her  anchor.  .'Vnna  was' 
beloved  protegee,  to  whom  he  wishe( 
give  this  paradise.  I'heir  Shanghai  w 
fantas)'  workl  of  exotic  perfection,  i:<. 
which  the  snake  slithered,  bringig 
betrayal,  loss  and  despair. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  uiulerstand  Jr 
own  sins — when  anil  whv  we  reject  at 
which  is  clearly  good.  It  is  far  hardeto 
understand  the  sins  of  one  whoni/e 
kne,  and  u|ioii  whose  lo\'e  we  deptd. 
■And  it  is  far  harder  still,  perhaps  ie 
hardest  of  all  human  endeavors,  to  alw 
h)rgiveness  to  break  through  the  arM 
of  a  once  broken  heart  and  to  brif 
about  the  resurrection  of  a  particular 
that  we  hail  thought  to  be  irretrievd) 
lost.  (Caldwell  has  crafted  a  sweet 
sour,  sw  ift  and  slow,  light  and  dark  n'*el 
to  ask  and  answer  these  questions  in  it 
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:ext  ot  the  siglits,  soiiiuls  ;iinl  smells 
hina  and  (^aliFornia.  Beautifully  writ- 
with  counterpoints  of  action  and 
cdon,  the  text  leads  the  reader  to  the 
t  important  theological  tjuestion  ot 
can  love  survive,  let  alone  triumph 
,  sin?  T  his,  ot  course,  is  the  question 
le  cross. 

oseph  loves  his  wife  and  daughter, 
he  "loves"  Shanghai  more.  Better 
he  is  intoxicated  by  the  city,  both  its 
lour  and  its  squalor,  and  especially  its 
ity.  Wlien  the  Japanese  take  the  city 
>37,  he  elects  to  stay  even  as  he  sends 
amily  to  satet\'  in  the  United  States, 
s  making  too  much  money  to  leave, 
ng  and  selling  commodities.  More 
Dftant,  Shanghai  allows  him  the  illu- 
of  being  master  of  his  destiny,  some- 
y  he  senses  would  be  impossible  else- 
re,  and  something  he  will  discover  is 
ossible  even  here,  yet  self-delusion 
s  him  repeatedly  to  underestimate 
Jangers  facing  him.  A  stint  as  a  pris- 
■  of  the  Japanese  only  serves  to  bring 
le  surface  his  fimdamental  choice — 


tor  a  place,  a  role,  a  game  and  so  an 
implicit  choice  against  wife  and  child.  A 
prisoner  exchange  saves  him  and  sends 
hini  to  them  in  (lalitornia,  but  like  an 
addict  depri\ed,  he  schemes  to  return  to 
(^hina.  This  he  does  as  a  liaison  between 
L'.S.  torces  and  (Chiang's  Nationalist 
government.  The  war  ended,  Joseph 
plunges  headlong  back  into  business,  yet 
he  fails  to  send  for  his  family,  choosing 
other  comforts.  Throughout,  Eve  contin- 
ues to  love  him,  even  as  she  finally  aban- 
dons hope  ot  his  ever  really  lf)ving  her 
again.  The  triumph  ot  the  (Communists 
puts  an  end  to  Joseph's  Shanghai,  Init  tor 
him  treedom  comes  too  late. 

His  daughter,  Anna,  is  6  when  she 
leaves  China.  As  she  grows  up,  she 
comes  very  slowly  to  understand  that 
her  father,  whom  she  loves  beyond  mea- 
sure, desires  something  else  more  than 
he  loves  her  and  her  mother.  This  is  his 
sin,  and  sin  is  the  most  poisonous  of 
forces.  Sin  destroys  the  bonds  between 
people,  and  this  hurts  the  heart,  deeply, 
for  sin  is  a  violation  ot  the  rules  ot  love. 


a  re|ection  ol  (iod.  Sin  lea\es  in  its 
wake,  beyond  the  destruction  ot  homes 
and  lives,  a  knot  ot  tear,  a  hardness  ot 
heart  that  time  eases  but  never  cures. 
Anna  comes  to  learn  that  only  a  perfect 
love,  a  divine  love,  can  untie  this  knot  as 
she  ])rays  for  her  father,  that  he  be  sate, 
that  he  be  delivered,  that  he  be  returned 
to  his  family.  Unbeknownst  to  her, 
Ajina  is  also  praying  for  her  own  deliv- 
erance, for  like  her  mother,  she  never 
stops  loving  her  father  tlespite  abandon- 
ment, dishonesty,  false  gifts  and  faint- 
hearted excuses. 

In  the  end,  it  is  (iod  alone  who  can 
free  the  one  who  is  bound  by  sin.  The 
grace  demanded  is  granted,  yet  this  does 
not  undo  the  past — tlivine  rescue  and 
restoration  only  allow  us  to  forgive,  and 
to  be  forgiven,  and  so  to  find  ourselves 
scarred  yet  whole,  changed  yet  saved, 
for  just  as  the  Risen  One  bears  forever 
the  marks  ot  the  nails  in  his  tlesh,  so  also 
it  is  tor  those  who  would  follow  him 
through  the  Passion  to  Raster. 

Paul  J.  Fitzgerald 


letters 

Our  Own  Penance 

To  add  to  die  tragedy  of  pedopliile 
priests  (Signs  of  die  Times,  3/18),  there 
have  been  no  words  ot  soitou  ,  no  admis- 
sions of  coiiiplicit}',  no  words  ot  compas- 
sion from  the  pojie  or  his  Wirican  (offi- 
cials addressed  direcd)'  to  die  victims 
(and  their  families)  of  sexual  abuse  by 
priests.  The  \  ictims  ha\  e  been 
stonew  alled  and  ignored.  The  onh  thing 
u  e  hear  about  is  damage  to  die  church. 

I'ope  John  Paul  II  has  repeatedK' 
exhorted  us  that  there  is  "no  peace  with- 
out justice,  no  justice  widiout  torgive- 
ness."  In  order  to  make  just  amentis,  w  e 
must  liegin  In'  iloing  our  ow  n  penance  at 

classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  desitmed  to  work  with 
your  Lurrent  ininistn.  Two  thrL-c-wcck  ses- 
sions (_|.inuary  and  June)  on  campus  vearK', 
with  sfuidcd  independent  study,  .\tcredited. 
(Concentrations  in  pastoral  super\ision, 
Ci.P.F.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
write  or  call:  Ohlate  School  of  Theology,  2S5 
Oblate  Drive.  San  Antonio,  T.\  "s:i6;  Ph: 
(2  ID)  341-1  Vir,.  \'isit  our  W'eh  site  at: 
uuw  .ost.eilu. 

Positions 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  FINANCE. 

Assist  jiarish  aecountant  and  (i.I  .O.  .is  clerk  in 
processing  ot  parish  tunds.  Must  ha\e  liack- 
grounii  in  accounts  pa\ able/accounts  receu- 
alile,  p;uroll  .ind/or  iiookkeeping.  Excellent 
computer  skills  uith  knowledge  of  Microsoft 
OHlce  products  ,ind  (Juick  Books  I'ro 
rei|uired.  l  ull-time  jiosition.  (Contact:  Rev.  l^at 
Brennan,  i  Iol\  I'amih  Parish.  2515  Palatine 
Rd.,  Inverness.  11.  61)067;  e-mail:  l-r.i'Bren- 
nan@ho]\  tamiKparish.org. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL  CARE. 

l-'an-tinie.  Pnest  to  sene  Js  associate  director  ot 
pastoral  care.  Needed  tor  training  and  forma- 
tion ot  pastoral  care  volunteers  in  hospital  visits, 
funeral  prejiaration,  Msitation  ot  nursing  homes 
•ind  relateil  needs.  F,\pectations  would  also 
include  occasional  weekday  .Mass  presiding,  as 
well  as  one  or  t\\o  Masses  per  weekenil.  Fxcel- 
leni  |>reaching  needed.  Large,  |)rogressi\e 
parish  of  households.  Fligh  emjihasis  on 

evangelization  and  empowerment  ot  lain  tor 
ministn'.  Mousing  proviiled  in  spacious  non- 
rectory  home  across  the  street  from  church 
with  one  other  priest.  Retired  priests,  those  in 
other  full-time  work  welcome.  (Contact:  Re\ . 


the  highest  lev  el  in  the  church,  .\ii\thing 
less  only  adds  to  this  continuing  injustice 
that  eats  avvav'  at  any  crediliilit}-  we  may 
\  et  hav  e. 

Ritual  Symbol 

I  am  in  general  agreement  with  Tiniothv 
Padgett's  "KvTie  and  Kumbav  a"  (.V4).  I 
have  no  problem  v\ith  the  author's  desire 
to  reintegrate  traditional  music  into  our 
liturgies;  our  cache  of  extraordinarilv 
loveh'  church  music  accumulated  for 
cenmries  has  been  scanted.  But  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  harsh  put-down  of  today's 
liuirgies:  he  fears  that  die\-  reflect,  rather 
than  act  as  an  alternative  to,  our  secular 
culture.  .\I\'  experience  is  that  our  ver- 
nacularized  liturgies  can  and  do  invite  us 

Pat  Brennan,  Holy  Family  Pansh.  2515  Palatine 
Rd.,  Inverness,  IL  60067;  e-mail:  Fr.PBren- 
nan@hol\faniil\parish.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  INITIATION  AND 
FORMATION.  (Christ  the  Redeemer  Catholic 
(Church,  a  large  suburban  Franciscan  parish  in 
northern  X'irginia,  is  looking  for  a  Director  ot 
(Christian  Initiation  and  Formation.  The  per- 
son works  with  a  coordinator  ot  youth  min- 
istrv .  a  coordinator  of  bilingual  formation, 
along  w  ith  team  of  involved  laypeople  in  an 
env  ironment  supported  by  a  team  of  profes- 
sional staff.  The  challenge  ot  the  position  is  to 
oversee  a  large  primarv  and  middle  school 
religious  program,  including  sacramental 
preparation,  catechumenates  h)r  adult  believ- 
ers and  children,  assistance  with  a  junior  high 
school  protirani  and  confirmation.  The  direc- 
tor would  also  work  with  an  exciting  group  of 
parishioners  in  ailult  education.  W'e  hope  to 
find  a  person  with  at  least  a  graduate  degree  in 
either  theolos^v,  religious  education,  educa- 
tional administration  or  a  relateil  field.  This 
education  would  complement  the  person's 
enthusiasm  to  work  w  ith  parishioners  and  staff 
within  an  adult  community.  Position  is  avail- 
able in  July  2002.  Send  resume  to:  Religious 
Formation  Search  (Iroup,  (Christ  the 
Redeemer  (Catholic  Church.  4683.1  Harry 
B\rd  Highuay.  Sterling.  \'\  20164. 

DIRECTOR  OF  OUTREACH  AND  JUSTICE.  Large 
northwest  suburban  (.hicago  pansh  with  years  ot 
excellent  outreach  ministries,  seeking  to  move 
more  deliberately  to  social  justice.  Empower- 
ment skills  needed  to  help  panshioners  own  jus- 
nce  and  outreach  ministries.  E.xpenence  in  out- 
reach and  justice  needed,  also  academic  training 
or  an  openness  to  continuing  education.  Full- 
time ideal,  or  part-time  with  willingness  to  work 
with  a  co-director.  (Contact:  Rev.  Pat  Brennan, 
Holy  Family  Parish,  2515  Palatine  Rd..  Inver- 


into  "the  depths  of  ritual  symbol."  \  . 
really  need  is  what  each  person  can  1  r 
to  the  eucharistic  table:  the  faith  to  li 
aware  that  Christ  lives  and  is  here.  Tit 
is  real  depth  and  the  heart  of  real  ni\  - 
cism. 

(Rev.)  Walter  J.  Pit? 
Pasadenani 

Spiritual  Leadership 

I  found  many  things  to  disagree  w  ith 
the  article  "The  Priest-Pastor  as  ( C.I 
(.VI 1).  AC.E.O.  is  the  last  thing  a  \u  , 
should  be.  Priests  are  far  too  prone  tc 
spend  their  time  doing  administrative 
work  that  could  better  be  left  to  the  k 
ministers  of  the  parish. 

What  we  need  in  our  church  is  n  - 
spiritual  leailership.  I  know  that  pries  , 

ness,  IL  60067;  e-mail:  FV.PBrennantalu  >i\r. 
Kpansh.org. 

PARISH  ACCOUNTANT.  Part-time.  Rl. 
background  in  accounting,  (^uick  Binik- 
database  software  and  budget  manageniLiir  i 
work  under  direction  of  pansh  C.F.O.  m  ,ir- 
accounts  receivable  and  payable.  I  'l' 
responsible  to  C.F.O.,  pastor,  director  ( it  - 
cions  and  pansh  finance  ministering  en;:,; 
(Contact:  Rev.  Pat  Brennan,  Holy  Famiii  1  ; 
2515  Palatine  Rd..  Inverness,  IL  6006";  e  , 
Fr.PBrennan@holyfimiKpansh.org. 

PARISH  DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL  CARE,  lii' 

position  requires  training  and  expeneiu  ^  : 
tollowing  areas:  ministry  to  the  sick  ai  ji  ; 
and  their  families,  the  planning  of  funcr.il  . 
gies  and  follow-up  bereavement  work.  In  : 
and  nursing  home  visitation,  education  .mv  t 
Mces  in  the  area  of  holistic  wellness.  Kc\  t  ■ 
position  is  the  ability  to  train  and  eiiii^'- 
parishioners  to  do  this  work.  .Man',  il 
existing  ministr\'  teams  or  ministeriuL;  " 
nities  are  in  need  of  mentoring  and  Il  i  Il 
.Must  be  able  to  work  collaborativeK  with  " 
staff  members,  especially  the  pastor,  sacran  i' 
minister/presbner,  pastoral  associate,  dii " 
ot  worship,  pansh  nurses  and  deacon^  s 
on-call  work  necessarv'.  Full-time  positu  m 
fits  are  included.  Degree  and/or  experier 
pastoral  care  needed.  (Continuing  educitm  ' 
be  encouraged.  Clinical  pastoral  expciic 
definite  advantage.  This  already  e.xis'.;:- 
demands  great  organizational  abilit\ 
supenision/management  of  many  pan-! 
involved  in  past<jral  care  work.  For 
and  more  infonnation,  contact:  Rev.  \'  " 
nan.  Holy  Family  Parish,  2515  West  I'l 
Rd..  Inverness.  IL'  60067;  Ph:  (847)  35"-' " 
mail:  Fr.PBrennan@holyfamilypansli.iii 
.\pnll5.  2002. 

RETREAT/CONFERENCE  CENTER  DIREOr 
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a  more  th;iii  cclchnite  Alass,  hut 
:  of  them  complain  tliat  they  never 
li  enough  time,  for  example,  to  pre- 
I)|  their  Sunday  sennons  as  they  would 
iii  God  knows  how  much  we  need  het- 
t\  jrmons,  considering  diat  most 

lolics  do  not  read  America  or  an\' 
jlj  "Catholic  niag;i/,ine,  and  the  number 
;ople  taking  Scripture  or  other  classes 
lall.  The  Sunday  semion  is  dieir  sole 
:e  of  spiritual  education  and  encour- 
lent.  With  the  lower  number  ot 
)  ts  and  the  fiict  that  some  parishes 
]  :  share  priests,  spiritual  counseling  or 
l|  jnal  advice  or  visits  from  priests 
n\  1  one  is  sick  are  getting  scarce. 
'  ^Ve  certainly  do  nc^t  want  a  monastic 
%  el  for  our  priests,  but  I  have  yet  to  see 
M  who  acts  like  a  monk.  WTiat  they  do 
1  1  act  like  is  a  C.E.CX,  wonying  about 
I  )udget,  engaging  in  fund-raising,  and 
nes  even  micromanaging.  I  much 
IT  the  pastor,  the  shepherd.  Shep- 
smay  have  been  disdained  in  Jesus' 

C,  AGO.  Administrator  responsible  for  over- 
,1  i  inagement  of  78-bed  center,  including 
ipLTations,  tiscal  oversight,  marketing 
I  .I  1 1  supervision.  Detail-oriented  profes- 
i  \i  ith  strong  organizational  and  interper- 
skilis.  Computer  proficiency  required. 
1  inc/salar\'  history  to;  Cenacle  Provincial 
I   J.  513  VV.  Fullerton  Pkway,  Chicago,  IL 
/   4-,-999;  Fax;(773)  549-0554;  e-maU: 
L  lcprovinciahite@usa.net. 

£  lAMENTAL  MINISTER.  Part-time.  Priest  to 
s  as  sacranicntal  minister,  minister  ot  tor- 
I  nil  tor  large,  3 ,80()-househoid  parish. 
I  1\  candidate  would  aid  in  the  expansion 
I  luit  formation  opportunities  and  deepen 
I  li  efforts  at  outreach  and  justice.  Needed 
•  iic.isional  weekday  presiding,  and  one  or 
I  M.isses  on  weekends.  Excellent  preaching 
I  Housing  in  spacious  non-rectory 
I  I  .icross  from  church  with  possibly  one 

I  pncst.  Retired  priests  or  priests  in  other 
H-  work  welcome.  Contact:  Rev.  Pat 
n,  Holy  Family  Parish,  2515  Palatine 

Inverness,  IL  60067;  e-mail:  Fr.PBren- 

'hiilvfamilyparish.org. 

^  TH  MINISTER.  I  wd  sulniiiinn  parishes  in  the 
■  I'^n  O'liare  area  seek  an  innovative, 
III .  taith-filled  person  to  coordinate  a  com- 
i\e  youth  niinistr\'  program.  Full-time 
requires  flexible  hours,  some  evenings, 
(Compassion,  enthusiasm,  motivation, 
iiional  skills,  dedication  to  teens.  Tasks: 
iiii.iring  taith/tonnation  program  .supervis- 
"liiit  volunteers,  preparing  liturgies,  yearly 
II.  fostering  social  justice,  outreach,  guide 
ii.iising  program.  Preferred  candidate 
i"lit  with  bachelor's  degree  in  ministry/the- 
\.  Mime  experience.  Start  date  7/1/02.  Sub- 


time,  but  it  was  an  image  he  chose,  even 
to  die  |i()int  ol  saying  that  the  (iooil 
She|)hcrd  gi\'es  his  lite  tor  his  sheep.  1 
can't  imagine  a  ( ].K.().  giving  his  life  for 
his  shee}i.  Look  at  w  hat  ha|i|icned  with 
Enron. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon,  Fla. 

Undue  Emphasis 

I  disagree  w  ith  the  point  ot  view  indicat- 
ed in  the  aiticle  "  Lhe  Friest-Pastor  as 
C1F,.()."  (.VI I ).  The  priest's  "job"  is  not 
to  maintain  the  orderliness  of  the  church; 
his  vocation  is  to  bring  the  people,  his 
flock,  to  Christ.  Calling  the  priest  a  man- 
ager and  draining  him  as  one  would  bring 
undue  emphasis  on  the  financial  fx)ttom 
line  (the  foremost  concern  of  any  manag- 
er) to  the  detriment  of  his  more  impor- 
tant role  as  another  C^hrist,  offering  spiri- 
tual help,  compassion  and  support  to  his 
parishioners. 

Anne  Baifol.  O.S.C. 
Langhorne.  Pa. 

mit  resume,  reflection  on  youth  ministrv,  three 
references  by  April  6  to:  Youdi  Ministrv'  Search 
Committee,  920  W. 
Granville,  Park  Ritlge, 
IL  6006S;  Fax:  (S47) 
825-3484. 


Winter  Days 

The  Rev.  Robert  Kress's  recent  article, 
"Priest-Pastor  as  C.E.( )."  (3/1 1),  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  insightful  I  have 
read  on  the  present  priest  crisis.  I  was 
most  apjireciative  of  the  way  he  wove 
into  his  aiticle  die  profound  views  of 
Karl  Rahner  on  priesthood  in  the  mod- 
em church,  especially  his  insights  on  the 
priest  as  a  connecting  jierson.  I  hope  that 
many  seminaries  antl  courses  on  priest- 
hood reflect  on  and  rec]uest  reprints  of 
Father  Kress's  brief  but  prohiund  piece 
of  writing.  Most  impoitaiit,  I  hope  it 
finds  Its  vva\'  into  the  haiuls  of  many  an 
overu'fjrked,  (jverw  helmed  priest  who 
needs  a  scholarly  but  down-to-earth 
treatment  of  what  die  ordained  priest- 
hood really  is  in  dtese  winter  days  of  die 
Roman  system.  Finally,  I  hope  that  this 
article  will  stimulate  others  of  its  kind  in 
response,  and  perhaps  fiirdier  pieces  bv 
Father  Kress  himself. 

David  H.  Powell 
Glendale.  N.  Y. 

Greene,  S.J.  For  further  intomiation:  Ph:  (516) 
621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfida@inistada.net;  Web 
s  i  te :  w  w \v .  i  1 1  i  s  t  a  d  a .  11  e  t . 


Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINIS- 
TERS SABBATICAL  fol- 
low the  sun  to  San  Anto- 
nio, Lex.  "Come  aside" 
to  rest,  reflect,  relax  and 
be  renewed  with  other 
men  and  women  seeking 
renewal  ot  mind,  body 
and  spirit.  For  informa- 
tion write:  M.'L.M.  Pro- 
gram, 109  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216- 
631  1.  Ph:  (210)  349- 
9<>28;  c-mail:  mtiii® 
ost.edu;  Web  site:  www. 
ostedu. 

Second  Careers 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD? 

Lay  iiiinistr\  -  Religious 
life?  Lheology  degrees? 
Enjoyable,  spiritual  sab- 
batical (clergy,  religious, 
lait)')?(80())M5-5347. 

Workshops 

ST.  IGNATIUS  RETREAT 
HOUSE,  .Maiihasset, 
N.Y.,  presents  in  .Apnl: 
Days  ot  Prayer  anil  also 
Workshops  for  Spiritual 
Directors,  widi  I  homas 


Xaverian  Brothers 

.S'/)f  t(ksom/  Schi » t/s 

SPONSORSHIP  ASSOCIATE 


The  Xaverian  Brothers  Sponsored  Schools,  a  network  of 
twelve  Catholic  secondary  schools  sponsored  by  the  Biiithers  of 
Saint  Francis  Xavier.  is  seeking  a  Sponsorship  Associate. 

The  Associate  works  as  part  of  a  team  providing  programs 
and  other  services  to  member  schools  especially  as  these  relate  to 
board  governance,  formation  for  mission,  and  implementation  ot 
the  Xaverian  sponsorship  model. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  a  practicing  and  active 
Catholic  with  a  strong  understanding  of  the  mission  of  Catholic 
education.  Qualifications  include  experience  in  educational 
administration,  school  governance,  and  faculty  lormalion.  Addi- 
tional competencies  include  a  mature  commitment  to  mission 
and  justice  issues,  a  commitment  to  personal  spirituality,  skills  in 
decision-making,  capacity  for  systems  thinking,  the  ability  to 
interact  with  diverse  constituencies,  and  excellent  written  and 
oral  communication  skills.  The  position  reciuiies  frec|uent  travel 
to  member  schools  located  in  six  states  in  the  eastern  US.  A 
llexihle  schedule  that  allows  for  weekend  meetings  is  required. 

Salary  and  benefits  are  designed  to  attract  a  motivated  and 
experienced  professional  and  will  be  commensurate  with  salary 
history,  education  and  experience.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume' 
and  salary  expectation  by  Apiil  15.  2002  to: 

Brother  Lawrence  Harvey.  CFX 
Xaverian  Brothers  Sponsored  Schools 
4409  Frederick  Avenue 
Baltimore,  MD  21229 
Fax:  410-644-6762 
E-mail:  Lharvey@xaverianbrothers.org 
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Dynamic  Expertise 

CiotI  s;ut'  us  troni  longing  tor  ;i  church 
where  "orderHncss"  ;ind  iipprojiriiitc 
m;in;igcri;il  skills  become  the  defining 
quality  ot  the  ordained  (3/1 1 ).  To  the 
extent  that  we  must  Function  as  an  (jrga- 
ni/ation  (pay  hills,  mow  grass,  repair 
plumi)mg),  hu'peoiile  are  simjily  hetter 
c|ualifie(.l,  hetter  educated  and  more 
ex|K'nenced  tor  the  task.  Since  baptism 
calls  all  people  to  the  task  ot  maintaining 
antl  expantling  the  body  ot  (Christ  tor  the 
world,  it  makes  better  theological  sense 
and  better  stewardshiji  it  the  priesthootl 
ot  believ  ers  is  called  to  accoimtabilit\  in 
their  areas  ot  dynamic  expertise.  Man- 
agerial/financial areas  would  be  better 
handleil  by  lay  atlministrators  working 
with  the  ordamed  tor  the  parish  or  dio- 
cese. 

The  term  pastoral  care  has  become 
so  vague  as  to  be  less  than  helptul.  The 
people  ot  (iod  are  called  to  care  tor  one 
another.  Baptism  is  the  charism  essential 
for  pra\  er,  lo\  e  and  support — not  ordi- 
nation. The  work  ot  caring,  1)\'  right,  is 
the  resjionsibilirv  ot  the  people  ot  Ciod  it 
the\'  are  actuallv  going  to  li\e  as  the  peo- 
ple ot  (iotl. 

Linda  Ann  Ballard.  O.S.C. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Liglit  and  Air 

Regartling  "Bishops  Weigh  in  on  C'Jeri- 
cal  Sexual  .Abuse  ot  Abnors"  and  "The 
A'atican  on  ( iay  Priests"  (Signs  ot  the 
I  imes,  .VIS),  and  speaking  trom  the 
pain  ot  our  iliocese  losmg  two  bishops  in 


a  row  to  the  scandal,  I  subnut  that  pro- 
mulgating banns  for  bishops  could  be  a 
preventive  medicine.  Every  edition  of  a 
C-atholic  newspaper  in  the  country 
would  have  a  little  bo.x:  "The  apostolic 
nuncio  is  considering  nominating  the 
following  men  for  the  rank  ot  bishop, 
(i.ist  names  and  present  addresses.)  If 
an\'one  knows  any  reason  why  any  ot 
these  men  should  not  lie  elevatetl  to  the 
episcopacy,  let  him  or  her  speak  up  now. 
The  mailing  address  ot  the  apostolic 
mmcio  is  printed  below."  Prevalent  in 
the  corritlors  ot  power  in  our  church  is 
the  temptation  to  clone  oneself,  body 
and  soul.  In  secret.  WTiere  sin  testers. 
The  banns  would  send  streams  of  ftx'sh 
light  ami  tresh  au'  through  those  same 
corriilors. 

James  N.  Gelson.  S.J. 
Highland  Beach.  Fla. 

Has  to  Change 

I  enjox  ed  "  The  Priest-Pastor  as  C.E.O." 
(3/1 1 ),  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Kress.  Given 
the  current  sexual  abuse  catastro|ihe  in 
Boston  and  elsew  here,  there  may  be 
another  role  the  parish  priest  is  called  to 
assume.  At  present  the  lait\'  are  \  ei"\'  dis- 
ajipointed,  discouraged  and  outrageel  at 
(Cardinal  Bernard  Law  ,  anel  they  do  not 
trust  where  their  money  is  going  v\  hen  it 
is  adtlressed  to  the  chanceiy.  ( )n  the 
other  hand,  the  people  are  very  support- 
ive (generalK  )  ot  their  local  priests  who 
have  recei\  ed  letters,  jihone  messages, 
lo\  ing  gestures  trom  parishioners  outsitle 
the  church  ami  e\en  ti^om  non-(  Catholics 
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on  the  street.  This  puts  the  parish  pri  t 
in  the  unusual  position  of  being  the  kal 
mediator  of  credibility'  between  the  p  - 
ple  and  the  bishop.  He  has  become  tl 
bridge-builder  between  the  bishop  a 
the  people.  Lhe  term  poiitifex  comes 
mind.  /As  local  representative  of  the  b 
op,  this  fits  well  into  the  identificatioi 
the  diocesan  priest  in  his  relation  to 
diocesan  bishop.  The  bishop  is  the  pv 
cx  in  the  diocese. 

It  is  a  unique  time  tor  a  priest.  Pa'ib 
priests  have  the  opportunity  genth  ti 
encourage  their  bishop  to  recogni/e  t 
the  "signs  of  the  times"  have  touched  • 
again.  It  is  time  for  A'^atican  III.  I  he  si 
phenomenon  ot  Boston  is  not  unu]uei 
the  countiT,  nor  is  it  limited  to  our 
national  borders.  I  would  hope  that  n 
ow  n  liishop,  C^ardinal  Law,  would  tak 
the  lead.  Xo  one  better  than  he  has  e:'e- 
riencetl  the  bewilderment,  the  lietrav ; 
and  the  anger  felt  by  the  people.  1  le  id 
fi\  e  two-hour  "listening"  sessions  w  it 
his  priests  followed  by  a  huge,  six-hot 
gathering  of  lay  leaders  at  the  World 
Trade  Center  in  Boston.  At  the  conc- 
sion  ot  that  day,  he  humbly  admitted 
that  he  was  part  ot  the  problem  and 
asked  it  he  couUl  not  also  be  part  ot  t: 
solution.  Several  told  him  point  lilan, 
that  he  should  resign.  The  problems 
presented  to  him  were  systemic  arro- 
gance, secrecy  and  unaccountable  poir 
within  the  leadership  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  All  this  has  to  change,  said  t; 
people.  The  selection  of  bishops,  the 
accountabilit)'  to  the  local  commiinit 
the  position  ot  women  in  the  church  i 
the  tjuestion  ot  their  ordination,  the  ' 
ordination  ot  married  men  and  the 
ojiening  ot  the  financial  records  for  t; 
communitN 's  scrutiny  ha\'e  to  be 
addresseil.  It  is  time  for  a  new  counci 
and  a  new  (]ode  ot  (Nation  Law. 

What  a  wonderful  time  to  be  a  p;«sli 
priest  ami  to  share  in  the  bishop's  toLOf 

pDlltlfc.xl  1 

(Rev)  Patrick  J.  McLaift 
Medford.  /viss 


CORRLCriON:  In  "The  Futie 
(diurch"  by  Joseph  (Claude  ilails 
(3/1 S),  the  second  paragrajih  on  pag9 
reads:  "  Toilav  SO  difierent  parishes^ 
the  citv  offer  Hispanic  A'lasses."'t 
shotild  reatl:  "  Todav  eight  differ  t 
parishes  in  the  cit\'  otter  Hispat 
ALisses." 
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directions  to  the  Nearest 
;hurch 

id  Sunday  of  Easter  (A),  April  7,  2002 

ngs:  Acts  2:4247;  Ps.  118;  1  R.  1:3-9;  Jn.  20:19-31 

iin^h  yoii  have  not  seen  bbn,  you  love  biiii  (1  Pt.  2:S) 


— ^  HK  PFRIOD  FROM  EASTER  to 
Pentecost  celebrates  the  pres- 
ence of  the  risen  Christ  in  die 
^  church.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  to 
.irhil  disciples  and  the  appearance  to 
irni;T  Thomas"  complete  the  Easter 
;,  w  hen  early  Chrisrians  doffed  the 
nihes  of  baptism  and  entered  a  peri- 
cxploration  of  the  deeper  mysteries 

t  iith.  Until  Pentecost,  the  first  read- 
always  from  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes, 

might  be  better  called  the  "Acts  of 
lolv  Spirit,"  since  every  important 
111  the  early  church  is  stimulated  by 
nut.  The  second  reading  is  always 
I  I'eter.  For  prayer  and  retlection 
{  diis  period  one  could  do  no  better 
rc.ul  and  meditate  on  Acts  and  1 

w  liich  is  an  eloquent  exhortation  for 
tuins  to  realize  their  dignity  as  "a 
n  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
I.  ( lod's  own  people"  (1  Pt.  2:9). 
jople  frequently  ask,  "What  is  the 
hr"  Today's  readings  provide  foun- 
lal  images  for  God's  own  people. 
■  motifs  characterize  the  appearance 
nmas:  the  greeting  of  peace,  a  gift  of 
sell  (Jirist  that  casts  out  fear;  the 
K  c  of  the  I  loly  Spirit  manifest  in  the 

In  lorgive  and  restrain  sin;  and  the 
Im  a  faith  that  grows  even  without 
in^ible  presence  of  Christ.  Every 
i.in  who  envies  the  Easter  experience 
in'  First  followers  can  pray  daily  Jesus' 

lO  I  hcjmas,  "Blessed  are  those  who 
lot  seen  and  have  believed." 
he  reading  from  Acts  (along  with  its 
.1  in  4:32-37)  provides  "marks"  of  the 
iuiich  that  should  define  the  church 
uliuut  the  ages.  It  is  a  community 

toi  th  by  the  Spirit  (the  etymological 
mg  of  the  (ireek  ekklesia),  which  is 
cterized  by  kn'moiiiii,  "communion" 
iccurately,  "c(jminon  life,"  N.A.B.), 


devotion  to  the  Apostolic  teaching 
{diduchc),  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and 
prayer.  This  picture  is  often  dismissed  as  a 
Utopian  view  of  (christian  origins  or  as  an 
example  ot  early  (Christian  "communism," 
which  necessarily  collapsed  under  the 
weight  ot  historical  accretion.  The  empha- 
sis on  communion  and  "holding  all  things 
in  common"  is  a  way  of  expressing  the 
Hellenistic  idea  of  friendship.  A  friend  was 
a  person  with  whom  one  held  all  things  in 
coinmcjii,  and  friendship  was  considered  to 
be  the  highest  tomi  of  love.  I  he  stress  on 
selling  property  and  meeting  the  needs  of 
others  countered  the  major  barriers  to  taie 
friendship  in  antiquity — namely,  disparity 
of  class  and  wealdi. 

Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
there  has  been  unparalleled  reflection  on 
the  nature  of  the  church,  hicreasingly  the 
magisterium  and  theologians  of  different 
stripes  have  stressed  a  model  of  cmmiiunio. 
rh(jugh  all  share  a  foundational  vision  of 
communion  with  Christ  through  die  Holy 
Spirit,  its  implications  are  open  to  different 
interjiretarions.  (Airial  theologians  seem  to 
understand  it  primarily  as  "vertical" — that 
is,  communion  untler  the  explicit  direction 
of  Rome,  so  that  local  and  regional  institu- 
tions are  reduced  primarily  to  implement- 
ing Vatican  directives. 

Today's  readings  present  a  horizontal 
communion,  a  communion  of  friends 
gathered  in  fidelity  to  die  Apostolic  teach- 
ing and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  care  tor 
those  in  need.  Though  (jbviously  a  bit  sim- 
plistic tor  complex  modern  society,  the 
New  Testament  motlels  intlicate  that  com- 
munion is  to  tonn  the  instimtion,  and  not 
be  subordinated  to  it.  Though  during 
recent  tragic  days  a  cardinal  in  the  United 
States  has  stressed  that  a  bishop  is  not  a 
coi"porate  executive,  die  public  face  of  the 
church  and  its  centralized  authority  often 


mirror  a  bureaucracy.  Church  spokespeo- 
ple  often  communicate  in  an  ecclesiastical 
patois  similar  to  "Enronese." 

VVTiile  this  may  be  true  of  the  "verti- 
cal" or  church  "from  above,"  the  church 
"along  side  of"  throughout  the  land  pro- 
vides great  images  ot  hope.  Thousands  of 
people  conclude  their  journey  through  the 
adult  initiation  rites,  united  as  a  communi- 
ty of  friends.  Parishes  continually  seek  cre- 
ative ways  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
prosperous  and  the  needy.  The  Scripture 
and  the  "teaching  of  die  Aposdes"  are  pre- 
sented often  through  well-thought-out 
homilies  and  by  thousands  ot  religious  and 
lay  educators.  In  its  social  ministry  the 
church  confronts  those  evils  that  corrode 
our  society.  Young  parents  are  handing  on 
the  faith  in  new,  creative  ways.  Whatever 
dark  shadows  have  fallen  over  the  priest- 
hood in  recent  weeks,  dedicated  men, 
young  and  middle-aged,  prepare  to  be 
good  servants  of  Ciod's  people,  sympathet- 
ic to  those  excluded  from  priesdy  ministry. 
All  this  is  ultimately  due  to  jiower  "from 
above,"  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  given  at 
baptism. 

There  is  ample  reason  during  this 
Paschaltide  to  hear  Jesus'  message  of 
peace,  and  to  share  our  eucharistic  ban- 
quets with  "joy-filled  and  sincere  hearts, 
praising  Ck)d."       John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Both  1  Peter  and  Acts  stress  Chris- 
tian joy;  reflect  on  that  true  joy  that 
fills  your  life. 

•  Pray  in  gratitude  for  the  newly  bap- 
tized or  those  now  in  full  communion, 
who  offer  images  of  hope  today. 

•  Pray  over  ways  that  your  local  parish 
or  community  may  be  a  gathering  of 
friends. 
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,4  Jesuit  magzin 


Of  Many  Things 


01  I  I  )(•  I  ( )\\  \  ;ind  alone, 
\()U  v\ant  to  call  home  hut 
the  onlv  phone  ax  ailalile 
requires  collect  calls  and 
vour  hiniik'  can't  afford  the  charges — a 
teniporar\-  [irohlem  for  man\',  hut  one 
that  could  last  tor  years  if \()u  ai'e 
hehind  hars.  Telephones  represent  a 
lifeline  hetween  prisoners  anil  their 
families,  anil  studies  ha\'e  tounil  that 
maintaining  strong  bonds  helps  to 
reduce  recidivism  once  prisoners  are 
releaseil.  Alanv  lamilies  live  too  far 
h'om  the  facilities  where  their  loved 
ones  are  held  to  make  fi'equent  \  isiting 
possible.  Telephone  contact  represents 
an  imjiortant  alternative. 

I  he  problem  is  that  for  prisoners' 
families,  these  calls  cost  far  more  than 
w  hat  \  (>u  and  I  would  pa\ .  hi  most  jails 
and  pi'isons,  inmates  can  onl\'  call  col- 
lect; there  is  also  a  heft)'  surcharge  that 
greath'  increases  die  fee.  Proceeds 
from  the  surcharge  go  partl\-  to  the 
state  in  which  the  facilir\'  is  located, 
and  partK'  to  the  phone  sen  ice 
pro\iders — like  Sprint,  AI.Cl.T  .md 
\'TiS:'T — with  w  hom  a  state  conti'acts. 
l)oth  |iro\  iilers  and  states  profit  hanil- 
someU  ,  reaping  millions  e\  ei"\  year. 
Most  prisoners'  families  are  poor,  hovv- 
e\er,  so  that  in  a  sense,  the\' — and  not 
|ust  the  prisoners — are  also  being  pun- 
ished. 

The  iniustice  of  the  situation  has 
spurred  a  grass-roots  mox  ement  called 
e  Tc:  I'.qiiitable  I  elephone  (Charges. 
I  le.uling  the  nationw  ide  campaign  is 
ka\  Terr\  (kavpern@aol.com),  coordi- 
nator of  the  Michigan  ch.ipter  of 
(  X  RT",  a  prison-reform  group.  Dis- 
cussing the  campaign  in  a  recent  con- 
\ersation,  Ms.  Fern  emphasi/,ed  the 
suffering  of  families  who  ha\e  to  ilis- 
continue  teleiibone  contact  w  ith  their 
relativ  es  behind  Ijars  because  of  the 
cost,  and  the  resultant  feelings  of  guilt 
on  both  sides.  "( )iie  prisoner  w  rote  me 
saying  he  could  no  longer  call  home 
because  he  knew  that  his  elderly  father 
couliln't  pay  the  bill,"  she  said. 

The  hardship  has  not  gone  unno- 
ticed h\  the  \inerican  C^orrecdonal 
A-ssociadon.  At  its  januan'  I W9  w  inter 
conference,  it  reaffinued  an  earlier  res- 
olution stating  that  "correcrional  agen- 
cies should  discourage  profiteering  on 
tariffs  placed  on  calls  w  hich  are  far  in 


excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  call." 
.\nd  profiteering  is  what  this  is  about. 

.Ms.  Periy  described  die  results  of 
the  campaign  as  both  "encouraging 
and  frustrating."  On  the  encourage- 
ment side,  there  have  been  some  signs 
of  progress.  Last  fall,  for  example,  Indi- 
ana entered  into  a  new  contract  that 
cut  almost  in  half  the  state  deparnuent 
of  corrections'  commissions,  w  hich  in 
effect  "means  substantial  savings  to 
family  members,  and  that  of  course  Ts 
w  hat  we're  after."  She  added  that  the 
hidiana  state  legislature  is  also  consid- 
ering a  bill  that  would  restrict  the 
amotuu  of  commissions  that  count)- 
jails  could  gamer  fi"om  prisoner-initiat- 
ed calls — an  important  matter  for  those 
awaiting  ti-ial,  because  some  attorne)  s 
w  ill  not  accept  collect  calls  because  of 
the  high  charges. 

.Ms.  PeriT  obsen  eil  that  the  most 
progress  has  been  made  in  those  states 
v\  hose  legislators  have  show  n  interest 
in  making  changes  that  would  lessen 
the  burden  on  families.  "State  legTsla- 
tors  are  key  pla\  ers  in  soK  ing  the  prob- 
lem," she  noted.  \s  a  result,  campaign 
plans  for  .1  number  of  states  include 
focusing  on  the  legislators  to  hel|i  them 
understand  die  critical  role  the\  play, 
either  through  proposing  legislation  or 
in  pressing  the  ilepartnients  of  correc- 
tions to  alter  their  contracts  when  they 
come  up  for  renewal.  Another  goal  of 
the  campaign  is  to  persuade  more  cor- 
rectional s\'Stenis  to  allow  ilebit  calling: 
a  prison  commissan'  coulil  sell  debit 
cards — like  die  ]ihoiie  cards  comnioiiK 
av  ailable — or  friends  and  relativ  es 
could  ileposit  money  into  prisoners' 
accounts.  This  would  make  it  possible 
tor  them  to  dial  numbers  directly  and 
i)ypass  collect-call  charges. 

\\  hen  the  e  i  c  program  v\  as  in  its 
planning  stages  in  I'-W,  .Ms.  Pern-  and 
her  co-workers  contacted  the  U.S. 
bishops,  w  ho  expressed  strong  support 
of  the  effort.  "They  w  ere  generous  in 
prov  iding  us  with  the  initial  seed 
nionev'  we  needed  to  design  the  cam- 
paign materials  and  start  our  mailings, 
w  hich  began  in  2000,"  she  said.  Mak- 
ing it  easier  for  prisoners  to  stay  in 
touch  with  their  families  implicidy  pro- 
motes family  luiit)- — a  priman  focus  of 
Cathohc  social  teaching. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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ditorial 


baptized  for 
vlinistry 

rill  MOOD  1  Ills  FAS  TFR  in  the  American 
church  is  particularly  solemn.  The  peniten- 
tial season  of  Lent  and  the  six-month 
anniversary  of  the  attack  on  our  country 
ha\  e  combined  with  almost  daily  revelations 
:lerical  misconduct  to  create  a  most  somber  tone.  Despite 
iie  scandal  and  muckraking,  the  life  of  the  people  ol  Ciod 
:s  on  in  faith  and  charit\',  but  now  with  an  enhanced 
ireness  of  our  need  for  the  grace  and  virtue  of  hope. 
Even  as  newspaper  headlines  blaze  with  awful  disclo- 
es,  religious,  priests  and  pastoral  ministers  carry  out  with 
:grity  their  veiy  ordinary  tasks:  parish  and  convent  Mass- 
religious  education;  formation  activities  lor  those  who 
I  ompleting  their  sacramental  initiation  into  the  church; 
cats;  the  Novena  of  Cirace;  prison  visits;  hospital  rounds; 
paration  of  the  young  for  their  first  Communion.  Words 
ncouragement  and  compassion  soften  the  expressions  (jf 
I  age  and  disbelief.  We  have  been  reminded  of  our  sins 
Mufulness  and  our  need  for  the  Lord  s  mercy  and  com- 
^l()n.  1  his  vear  the  reminders  have  been  uniquely 
pliant. 

iSut  now,  in  hope,  we  have  entered  into  the  celebration 
Christ's  resurrection.  And  since  that  celebration  takes 
c  for  us  in  our  veiy  human  and  material  world,  it  is  right 

w  e  should  see  signs  of  hope  in  that  world. 
Ill  the  avalanche  of  documentation  produced  by  church 
oals  and  offices,  there  is  fi-om  time  to  time,  a  gem  to  be 
ml.  Such  a  gem  is  the  pastoral  letter  delivered  by  Bishop 
ICS  Alo\'nihan  of  Syracuse  last  year  on  All  Saints  Day, 
'ipping  the  Saints  for  the  \\  ork  ufMiiiistiy. 

The  spirit  of  the  letter  is  set  out  in  the  early  passages,  in 
ch  the  bishop  assures  all  the  faithful  that  the  churchs 
I  is  to  continue  to  be  present  in  the  lives  of  all  the  people 
lie  diocese  and  to  leave  no  one  behind.  lb  underscore 

assurance,  he  takes  as  his  point  of  departure  the 
cued  and  strengthened  importance  of  discipleship, 
ch  understamls  that  all  die  people  of  God  have  a  min- 
>  that  is  born  of  baptism.  He  provided  some  statistics 
'  .  leave  in  no  dcnibt  the  vibrancy  of  his  diocese.  Over 


1,300  men  and  women  have  been  commissioned  through 
the  diocesan  ministrv  formation  program,  and  they  work  in 
everything  from  catechetics  to  health  care  to  business 
administration.  I'here  have  been  71  permanent  deacons 
ordained  in  the  last  quarter  century.  Over  5,000  people 
serve  in  religious  education  progi'ams  and  in  Catholic 
schools.  A  religious  socicjlogist  who  examined  the  document 
said,  "Bishop  Movnihan  has  some  good  technical  people 
working  for  him,  who  have  succeeded  in  translating  sountl 
data  into  an  intelligible  and  usable  form."  The  information 
includes  a  full  analysis  of  population  shifts  in  central  New- 
York  State  and  considers  the  implications  of  those  shifts  hjr 
present  and  future  ministry.  The  decline  in  the  number  of 
priests  is  not  \'et  ilramatic,  Init  it  s(jon  will  be;  and  that  issue 
is  faced. 

Bishop  Moynihan  even  providetl  a  list  ol  hx-quently 
asked  questions  about  priest  personnel  policies,  and  he 
answered  them  with  clarity  and  sensitivit)'.  "A  priests  vvf)rk 
week  should  be  about  50  hours;  in  reality  it  is  often  far 
longer."  Few  things  can  boost  morale  as  much  as  the  kiKnvl- 
edge  that  your  work  is  recognized  and  appreciated. 

At  this  early  stage  of  pastoral  planning,  some  proposals 
were  offered,  including  encouragement  for  parishes  to 
develop  collaborative  ministries  within  a  geographical  area. 
Throughout  die  letter,  the  bishop  asks  for  broad  thinking 
that  includes  the  good  of  the  whole  diocese  and  all  the  peo- 
ple for  better  pastoral  care. 

THE  DIALOGUE  ABOUT  PASTORAL  "RECONFIGURATION"  waS  begun 

nearly  20  years  ago  in  the  Svracuse  Diocese,  and  several 
principles  emerged.  z\mong  them  was  the  need  to  be  espe- 
ciallv  mindful  of  the  next  generation  ol  Catholics.  C^olle- 
gialit)',  subsidiarit)'  and  stewardship  are  to  be  part  of  a  pro- 
cess that  is  as  inclusive  as  possible.  One  statetl  goal  is  the 
creation  or  maintaining  of  what  the  te.\t  calls  "viable" 
parishes.  That  raises  a  hard  question  tor  all  who  are 
involved  in  pastoral  planning.  In  the  last  century,  could  we 
call  a  parish  viable  if  no  vocations  had  come  torth  from  that 
conimunit\'  in  100  years?  In  this  centuiy,  are  v\  e  \'et  aw  are 
that  a  parish  community  must  provide  for  its  own  neetls  and 
exercise  e\  angelical  outreach  to  others  under  the  leadership 
of  die  bishop? 

The  plan  that  Bishop  Mo\nihan  has  outlined  is  clearly 
stated,  realistic  and  filled  with  hope.  That  hope  is  based  in 
reliance  on  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  proven 
generosit}'  of  his  people.  He  hopes  to  foster  an  inclusive 
conimunit\'  that  thinks  broadly  and  serves  wideh',  taking  the 
long  view  of  ministry  and  including  in  it  all  those  called  to 
the  ministry  born  of  baptism. 
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Vatican  on  Scandals — Defensive 
but  Understands  Seriousness 

After  months  ot  reticence,  the  \'atic;in 
confronted  the  [)ainftil  issue  ot  clerical 
sex  abuse  in  a  twin  initiative — a  papal  let- 
ter and  a  press  conference.  According  to 
John  I'havis  of  C^atholic  New  s  Service, 
statements  issued  on  March  21  illustrated 
hf)\v  well  church  leaders  imilerstand  the 
gravit)'  of  this  [larticular  sin  and  the  seri- 
ous tlamage  it  has  done  to  good  Oatholics 
and  gootl  priests.  But  they  also  rex  ealetl 
the  Vatican's  delensi\  eness  over  public 
disclosure  of  such  failings  and  its  deter- 
mination to  uork  out  short-range  and 
long-range  solutions  behind  closed 
tloors. 

In  his  annual  letter  to  priests,  l*ope 
John  Paul  II  called  se.x  abuse  by  clergy  a 
lictraval  of  priestly  orilination.  I  le  saiti 
the  [icrpetrators  of  such  scandals  have 
betra\  ed  the  priesthood  antl  cast  a  "shad- 
ow of  suspicion"  over  the  many  good 
priests  in  the  world.  "As  priests  w  e  are 
personallv  and  |M()foinnll\  aftlictcel  b\ 
the  sins  of  some  of  our  brothers  v\  ho 
have  betray  ed  the  grace  of  ordination  in 
succumbing  even  to  the  most  grievous 
forms  of  the  iiiystcriiiiii  /i/ii//i//iitis  at  work 
in  the  workl,"  the  pope  said. 

Wliilc  the  Latin  phrase — it  means  "the 
mystery  of  evil" — held  tlramatic  signifi- 
cance for  the  pope,  it  may  not  have  made 
a  huge  nn|)act  on  the  public  at  large, 
especially  since  the  pope  did  not  mention 
"sex  abuse"  by  name.  I  lis  two  pro- 
nouncements on  the  problem  in  recent 
months  have  come  at  the  end  of  lengthy 
written  documents  that  few  (>atholics 
w  ill  ever  reatl. 

At  the  press  conference,  when  one 
journalist  asked  whether  the  V'atican  was 
aware  that  many  U.S.  Catholics  want  to 
hear  something  directly  from  their  pope 
about  these  painful  episodes,  the  question 
went  unanswered.  Indeed,  the  opinion 
voiced  privately  by  many  \'atican  officials 
is  that  the  cin  rent  media  storm  over  sex 
abuse  cases  w  ill  blow  over,  and  that  the 
pope  need  not  publicly  discuss  such 
unseemly  incidents.  The  idea  that  the 
pope  needed  to  "break  his  silence"  on  sex 


abuse  has  greatly  upset  some  Vatican 
officials,  w  ho  noted  that  the  pope  has 
spoken  out  explicitly  about  the  problem 
in  the  past,  particularly  in  talks  to  U.S. 
bishops  in  1993.  But  that  only  underlineil 
the  communications  gap  that  exists 
between  the  Lhiited  States,  where  infor- 
mation lives  and  tlies  in  tlaily  heatllines, 
and  the  Vatican,  where  chinch  positions 
l)uiltl  bv  accretion  over  decades  or  cen- 
turies. 

To  show  that  it  is  resjionding  to  the 
problem,  the  V  atican  repeatedly  has 
|iointed  to  the  new  set  of  papal  norms 
that  centrali/.ed  such  cases  and  placed 
them  imder  Vatican  ov  ersight.  \  et  the 
norms,  issued  last  year,  still  have  not 
been  publishetl  and  ai"e  being  sent  to 
hisho]is  only  on  a  need-to-know  basis.  In 
the  United  States,  some  would  call  that 
"lack  of  openness."  At  the  Vatican,  this  is 
seen  as  necessai"v  confidentiality  on  a 
highly  sensitive  issue. 

At  the  V''atican  press  ccjnference,  Car- 
ilinal  Dan'o  (]astrill(')n  I  loyos  personified 
the  \'atican  approach.  1  Ic  took  reporters' 
t|uestions,  then  read  a  pre|iared  state- 
ment in  res]-)()nse — a  tactic  that  seemed 
to  some  outsiders  more  thcatei"  than  can- 
tlor,  but  was  viewetl  at  the  Vatican  as  a 
significant  act  of  frankness,  (^anlinal  C>as- 
trillon  defendetl  the  church's  historic 
severity  with  pedophile  priests,  cited 
papal  statements  on  the  issue  ami  noted 
recent  Vatican  steps  to  deal  with  offend- 
ers. This  information  is  often  ignored  in 
reporting  on  clerical  sex  abuse.  But  the 
cardinal,  who  heads  the  C^ongregation  for 
Clergv',  avoitled  all  questions  about  how 
the  Vatican  plans  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  larger  issues  raised  b)'  the  recent 
cases,  such  as  screening  of  seminar)'  can- 
didates, homosexualin,'  in  the  priesthood 
and  priesdy  celibacy. 

No  X^itican  official,  in  fact,  has  spoken 
in  depth  about  the  jiastoral  management 
issues  raised  by  the  handling  of  these 
cases.  Cardinal  (]astrill<')n  also  implied 
that  the  problem  was  cc^nfined  largely  to 
English-speaking  countries,  that  money 
was  a  factor  in  the  cases  coming  to  light 
and  that  priests  w  ere  being  unfairly  sin- 


gled out  as  a  category  of  professionals 
when  it  comes  to  sex  abuse. 

The  cardinal's  statement  had  been 
days  in  preparation,  as  Vatican  officials 
iliscussed  how — or  w  hether — to  respor 
to  the  growing  sex  abuse  scandal.  \'atici 
officials  have  reftisetl  requests  for  inter- 
views and  stayed  silent  on  the  topic.  Oi! 
exception  to  the  rule  was  U.S.  Archbisli 
op  John  P.  I'  oley,  the  Vatican's  top  cor 
munications  official,  as  rejiorted  in  dies 
pages  last  week. 

The  Vatican's  own  newspaper,  ; 
L'(  )sservatore  Romano,  printed  the  ! 
|iope's  Holy  Thursday  letter  without 
comment  and  made  no  mention  of  Car 
ilinal  C>astrill(')n's  lengthy  statement  on 
clerical  sex  abuse.  It  has  not  reported  o 
the  recent  cases  that  have  come  to  lighf 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  i 
This  iloes  not  mean  that  sex  abuse  oi 
petlophilia  are  tab(jo  topics  at  the  Vati- 
can. During  a  10-day  period  in  March,, 
Vatican  official  published  a  major  book 
on  sexual  abuse  of  children;  the  Vaticaii 
newspaper  condemned  perpetrators  ofi 
such  abuse  and  recommended  no  lenie 
cv  bv  judges  who  sentence  them;  and  t\ 
Vatican  denouncetl  sexual  exploitation  f 
children  by  pedophiles,  telling  a  U.N.-| 
sponsored  conference  that  "the  veil  of 
silence. ..has  finally  been  ripped  open."; 
None  of  these  \'atican  initiatives  men- 
tioned priests.  j 


Vatican  Ettiicists,  British  Bishop 
Differ  on  Ventilator  Ruling 

\'atican  ethicists  condemned  a  British  1 
High  C^ourt  ruling  that  a  |iaralyzed  womii 
had  the  right  to  die  and  could  order  doc- 
tors to  shut  oft  a  ventilator  she  needs  to 
remain  alive.  But  the  Bishcjps'  Conferen'i 
of  England  and  Wales  said  the  March  2.: 
mling  simply  confinned  the  legal  and 
moral  right  of  parients  to  reftise  burden-^ 
some  life-prolonging  ti'eatment.  "It  is 
important  to  be  clear,"  a  conference  stati 
ment  said,  "that  this  case  did  not  involvei 
questions  about  eud:anasia  or  assisted  sui 
cide  and  has  set  no  precedents  in  respectif 
either."  j 


4 


"he  woman,  a  43-\c"ar-()l(i  tonncr  social 
ker,  has  needed  a  venrihuor  since  a 
cured  blood  vessel  in  her  neck  last  \  car 
her  unable  to  breathe  unaideck  She  had 
;d  doctors,  who  estitnated  her  chance 
ehabilitadon  at  1  percent,  to  unplug  the 
;hine.  They  refused,  citing  ediical  con- 
is.  But  the  chief  judge  of  Britain's  fanii- 
ivision  ruletl  that  the  woman,  identifieil 
/as Miss  B,  had  the  "necessary  mental 
icit\'  to  give  consent  or  to  refiise  con- 
;  to  life-sustaining  medical  treaDnent." 
lino  Concetti,  a  Franciscan  priest  and 
luent  columnist  on  moral  issues  tor  the 
lean's  newspaper,  L'Osservatore 
nano,  condemned  the  decision  and  said 
iderminetl  die  doctors'  role  as  healers 

turned  diem  into  "cold  and  c\'nical 
.-utors  of  death."  Bishop  Elio  Sgreccia, 

president  of  the  Pontifical  Acatlemy 
Life,  said  unplugging  Miss  B's  ventila- 
would  be  "a  true  act  of  euthanasia." 


I  indated  Reporting  Does  Not 
,  ply  to  All  Sex  Abuse  Cases 

;  scandal  over  sex  abuse  has  brought 
ing  cries  to  include  clergy  among 
idatory  reporters  in  states  where  they 
notalread)'  listed  as  such.  "Mandatory 
jrter"  is  a  shorthand  designation  for 
ain  people — such  as  doctors,  teachers, 
nselors  or  social  workers — who  are 
jired  by  law  to  report  to  state  authcjri- 
any  allegations  they  hear  or  suspi- 
is  they  have  of  a  child  being  abused, 
"the  reporting  laws  generally  don't 
ly  to  anyone  if  the  person  [believed  to 
e  been  an  abuse  victim]  is  no  longer  a 
!  lor,"  said  Mark  Chopko,  general  coun- 
:o  the  U.S.  C>onference  ot  C>atholic 
lops.  If  the  childhood  victim  does  not 
le  forward  until  he  or  she  is  an  atlult 
requests  that  die  allegation  not  be 
le  public,  the  person  receiving  the 
gation  may  not  be  able  to  report  it  to 
I  authorities  without  violating  the 
aest  for  confidentiality. 
>hopko  said  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
im  who  comes  forward  to  seek  confi- 
tiality  because  he  or  she  does  not  want 
lia  attention.  "  I  hey'll  sa\',  'Look,  I'm 
Tied,  I  have  a  family,  my  life  is  coming 
2ther.'  In  some  of  these  situations,  the 
5on  has  never  e\  en  told  his  parents." 
It  is  why  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston 
it  would  not  hand  over  victims' 
Its  without  prior  permission  fi-om 


them  «  hen  it  agreed  to  gi\  e 
district  attorne\  s  data  on  all 
])riests  w  ith  past  allegations 
against  them. 

(Chopko,  who  has 
worked  with  bishops  across 
the  count!"}'  on  child  sex 
abuse  issues  tor  two 
tiecades,  added  that  since 
about  ]'>"'(),  "more  than  'v»() 
jiercent  of  the  cases  that 
come  forward"  involve  alle- 
gations of  abuse  that 
occurred  more  than  10  or 
15  years  earlier,  and  it  is 
unusual  that  the  victim  is 
still  a  minor.  Father  Kiley 
said  that  when  an  adult 
comes  to  a  church  official 
claiming  to  have  been 
abused  as  a  minor,  "what 
most  people  do  and  what  is 
good  pastoral  practice  is  to 
say  to  that  person,  'You 
have  every  right  to  go  to 
the  state's  attorney  with 
that  story,  and  if  you  want 
me  to  go  with  you,  Fll  go 
with  you.'" 


News  Briefs 

•  Acc(jrding  to  a  Zogby 
poll,  the  percentage  ot 
Catholics  who  stnjngly  or 
somewhat  agreed  that  the 

bishops  were  doing  a  good  

job  in  leading  the  church  fell  from  84 
percent  five  months  ago  to  68  percent 
today. 

•  'Fhe  Edmonton-based  Oblates  ot  Man- 
Immaculate  of  Cirandin  Province  will  fol- 
low their  Manitoba  counterparts  into 
bankruptcy  it  the  C^anadian  government 
does  not  assume  financial  responsibilit\ 
for  residential  school  abuses,  said  the 
order's  provincial  superior.  Fhe  Manito- 
ba Oblates  are  named  in  about  2,500  res- 
idential school  lawsuits,  with  potential 
liability  of  about  $]  70  million. 

•  Dioceses  arountl  the  coimtrs'  and 
C]atholic  colleges  and  uni\  ersities  recent- 
Iv  contriluitetl  more  than      million  oxer 
a  12-month  period  to  support  ctlucaiion 
for  la\'  ministr\ . 

•  The  Boston  archdiocesan  nev\  spaper, 
The  Pilot,  clarified  an  earlier  editorial 
that  many  had  interpreted  as  a  challenge 


COLOMBIAN  ARCHBISHOP  S  FUNERAL  DRAWS  CROWDS.  An 
Image  of  slain  Archbishop  Isalas  Duarte  Cancino  hangs  from  St. 
Peter  Cathedral  In  Call,  Colombia,  during  his  funeral  on  March 
19.  Archbishop  Duarte  was  gunned  down  after  he  celebrated  a 
wedding  on  March  16.  He  had  recently  criticized  the  filtering  of 
drug  money  into  electoral  campaigns.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


to  the  church's  tradition  ot  priestly 
celiliac)'.  Fhe  nevs  spaper  said  in  an  edito- 
rial on  March  22  that  it  v\as  mereh  \()ic- 
ing  some  lav  leaders'  questicjiis,  including 
those  on  celibacv . 

•  Auxiliary  Bishop  jean-Michel  ili  Falco 
of  Paris  has  filed  a  slander  suit  against  a 
man  who  accused  him  of  sexual  abuse  30 
years  ago. 

•  Archl)isho|i  Juliusz  Paetz  ot  Po/.nan, 
Poland,  who  w  as  accused  ot  sexuall)' 
molesting  (Catholic  seminarians,  has  vig- 
orously rejecteil  all  claims  against  him  and 
promised  to  forgiv  e  his  "persecutors." 

•  Colombian  police  said  10  bishojis  and 
[iriests  have  receiv  ed  "cijnstant  and  credi- 
ble" death  thi  eats  since  the  miil-March 
assassination  of  Arclibisho|)  Isaias  Duarte 
C^ancino. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  otfier  sources. 
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from  this  clay 


A  Human  Institution^ 
An  Easter  Lesson 


i  Friendship  needs  no  words — it  is 
solitude  delivered  from  the  anguish  of 

loneliness.'      — Dag  Hammarskjold,  Markings 


M ARRIAGE  IS  SAID  to 
be  a  sacred  union.  But 
I  ha\c  had  cause  lately 
to  contemplate  just 
what  a  sacred  union  is 
and  is  not.  Two  dear  friends  have 
endured  painful  separations  Irom  spous- 
es. One  couple  has  recently  reunited;  the 
other  appears  headed  for  an  ugly 
divorce.  Like  most  people,  I've  known 
many  couples  who  have  gone  through 
separation  and  divorce.  I've  i>een  so 
closely  involved  in  these  two  cases,  how- 
ever, that  at  times  I  have  felt  as  though  I 
am  experiencing  the  ujis  and  downs  with 
them.  I  have  seen  and  telt  things  I  can 
itientifv  with  as  a  married  person  myself, 
vet  at  the  same  time  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  (^all  it  mystery,  call  it  the 
human  condition,  call  it  disenchant- 
ment— what  we  call  a  sacred  union  can 
seem  an\'thing  hut  sacretl  or  unified. 

WTiy  do  we  marr\'?  If  it  is  indeed  a 
v()catif)n,  as  we  are  taught  to  believe, 
then  it's  natural  for  married  |ieo|ile  to 
wonder,  from  time  to  time,  Hnvc  I  Diisscd 
///)'  ciiliiiifr?  A  vocation  is  a  beckoning  of 
the  whole  pers{)n,  a  call  to  serve  and 
thrive,  gi\'e  anil  take,  v\ithin  a  jiarticular 
set  of  circLunstances.  As  much  as  it  is 
about  work — using  one's  talents  to  the 
utmost — a  calling  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stootl  apart  fi^om  the  desire  for  self-ful- 
fillment. When  one  thinks  of  vocation, 
one  usually  thinks  in  terms  of  applying 
one's  gifts  in  order  to  help  or  care  for 
others.  No  less  vital — anil  the  ojiposite 
side  of  the  same  coin — is  the  need  to  feel 
anil  be  nurtured,  even  if  this  is  in  an 
environment  of  nurturing  another. 

A  decade  ago  my  wife  and  I  were 
fortunate  enough  to  smml)le  onto  a  mar- 


riage counselor  who  was  not  only 
extremely  gifted,  but  also  ideally  suited 
to  each  of  us.  Before  marn  ing,  my  wife 
and  1  underwent  what  is  often  called  pre- 
C^ana  under  the  loving  and  wise  direc- 
tion of  a  Jesuit  friend.  Those  sessions 
were  thought-provoking,  prayerful  and 
even  practical;  they  went  as  far  as  they 
could  in  fulfilling  their  function.  But  it 
wasn't  until  we  were  fully  submerged  in 
the  realities  of  our  married  life  that  the 
realization  and  the  learning  began.  Our 
counselor — let's  call  him  Vogel — guiiled 
us  closer  to  an  apjireciation  of  sacred 
union  than  any  pre-(>ana  program  could 
do.  \  ogel  was  not  simply  exploring  our 
abstract  ideas  and  ideals  about  marriage; 
he  was  able  to  mine  from  the  hard  expe- 
rience of  anger,  jiride,  hurt,  success  and 
failure. 

Nothing  prepares  you  for  the  hard 
work  of  a  happy  marriage  like  the  jiain 
of  a  rocky  one.  Seeing  and  hearing  my 
friends'  recent  struggles  puts  me  vividly 
in  mind  of  the  dusky  and  dispiriteil  days 
in  my  own  fledgling  marriage,  when  I 
suddenly  recognized  that  the  idealistic 
images  and  beliefs  I  held  so  dear  simpl\' 
did  not  match  the  realitv  I  was  mud- 
dling through.  My  ability  to  forge  a 
meaningful  partnershij)  through  effec- 
tive communication,  my  willingness  to 
ajiproach  conflicts  with  detached  reason 
and,  most  im])ortant,  my  capacity  to 
love  unconditionally — all  these  cher- 
ished and  (so  I  thought)  well-honed 
aspects  of  my  character  proved  saiil\' 
lacking  when  it  mattered  most  in  my 
marriage.  I  can  see  and  admit  this  now, 
but  when  Vogel  first  told  me  so,  I  dis- 
missed him  as  a  well-intentioned 
dullard.  In  time,  however,  his  percep- 


tiveness  became  unmistakable,  his  In 
observations  hit  home,  and  I  felt  s(,ie 
thing  holy  at  work. 

We  would  walk  out  of  many 
sions  more  at  odds  than  whe 
walked  in,  wondering  What  are  we 
here?  How  did  we  end  up  together!' 
How  can  we  possibly  get  over  this  ijnp 
i\s  odd  as  it  may  seem,  those  wer 
moments  of  grace:  sitting  in  our  c 
the  parking  lot  after  a  session 
frozen  January  night,  both  of  us  sa 
and  speechless  and  sad,  searching 
lonely  and  longing  hearts  for  ansi 
that  were  more  elusive  and  obscure  ijaii 
they  had  been  an  hour  before.  Satec 
union,  indeed. 

Anguish  is  not  always  good,  ac 
unalloyed  anguish  is  certainly  badB^ 
no  means  an  antidote  to  loneliness,  iir- 
riage  is,  in  part,  another  permutatio  oi 
it.  But  for  me  it  can  be  a  redeena^ 
loneliness,  the  kind  from  which  tch 
partner  emerges  on  the  other  side  ^ 
renewed  commitment,  understancag 
and  wholeness,  not  to  mention  muiai 
joy  and  laughter  and  playfulness.  \^ia: 
makes  the  inevitable  dissonance  in  rtr- 
riage  ultimately  harmonic  is  knovif 
the  histoiy  without  ilwelling  in  it,  bitif 
able  to  ingest  the  moment — whethi  a 
high  or  low  or  just  so-so — while  tasig 
and  imagining  the  whole  life  togethe 

One  day  Vogel  surprised  e. 
"k.ven'one  wants  to  be  taken  care  of,  le 
declared.  "  Fhis  is  why  people  marry.  ,tic 
it's  O.K."  Wliat  a  reveladon,  what  a 
dation  for  all  the  desire,  hope  and  eiri- 
ness  I  had  brought  to  the  table.  Marrge 
fi.xes  nodiing  and,  ft'om  what  I  have  dt- 
rienced  and  observed,  opens  as  mv, 
wounds  as  it  heals.  But  it  is  the  hurts  id 
the  healing  that  test,  even  tarnish,  ut 
ultimatelv  burnish  a  good  marriagtat 
least  as  much  as  the  [)reponderance  (le 
hopes)  of  easy,  effortless  rimes.  It  is  ot 
the  state  or  fact  of  marriage  that  infusiit 
with  the  Spirit,  but  the  sharing  of  li^ 
time  together  as  well  as  the  inevif|e 
exasperation,  conflict,  loneliness — \i 
purest  love  and  the  dross:  the  jourPV 
together,  the  search  together,  the  falig 
and  the  getring  up  and  the  falling  andje 
embracing  again  together.  A  human  irli- 
turion;  an  Easter  lesson;  a  lifelong  mJ- 
cle.  Thomas  J.  McCany 
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Hearing  Music  Again  With  Thomas  Merton 

The  Song  of  Faith 

-  BY  CHRISTOPHER  PRAMUK  - 

Baptized  in  the  rivers  of  night,  Gethse/z/iini  hiis  recovered  her  innocence.  Darkness  brings  a  se7n- 
Niince  of  order  before  all  things  disappear  U  Ith  the  clock  slung  over  my  shoulder,  in  the  silence  oj  the 
Foiiith  of  July,  it  is  niy  time  to  he  the  night  vcatchnian,  in  the  house  thiit  ivill  one  day  perish. 

— Thomas  Merton,  "Fire  Wiitch,  july  4,  1952,"  The  Sign  of  Jonas 

WHIN  1  WAS  i.v  my  mother  put  a  battered  copy  ot  The  Sign  of 
Jonas  in  my  hands,  and  I  read  the  above  words  for  the  first 
time.  Thev  hit  me  with  the  force  of  a  revelation.  WTien  I  sink 
into  "Fire  Watch"  today,  it  is  like  walking  into  the  church  ol 
my  childhood.  Just  as  when  I  was  a  boy,  the  words  steady  my 
pulse,  deepen  m\'  breath,  slow  my  mind.  With  Thomas  Merton  I  see  again,  from  a 
perch  high  atop  the  monasteiT,  a  great  canop\'  of  stars  and  leel  the  night  wind  on  my 

CHRISTOPHER  PRAMUK  taught  theology  at  Regis  Jesuit  High  School  in  Denver,  Colo.,  for 
five  years  and  is  the  author  of  two  books  on  young  adult  spirituality.  He  is  currently  a 
stay-at-home  father  and  a  part-time  teacher  at  Regis  University. 
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ce.  I  become  small  hcloic  llie  majesty  ami  nnsieiy  ot^ 
od.  I  pray  like  a  child. 

Now  in  my  3()s,  I  can  see  how  the  early  soil  of  my 
adiolic  imagination  was  tilled  and  watered  by  Merton. 
;rhaps  as  much  as  any  inlluence — going  to  iMass,  attend- 
g  parochial  schools,  the  rituals  ot  the  liturgical  year — 
ading  Merton  provided  m\-  young  mind  anil  heart  with  a 
jstworthy  lens  through  which  to  appropriate  a  larger 
jrld  and  my  place  in  it.  lliis  was  no  small  gift. 

The  Catholic  imagination  has  been  described  as  a  cer- 
in  way  of  seeing  the  world,  as  luminous,  even  sacramen- 
I,  charged  with  God's  presence.  Catholics  bend  their 
rs  toward  a  hidden  wholeness,  in  which  the  cacophony 
disparate  voices  blends  into  a  symphonic,  or  even  a 
^  ished  "Alleluia."  But  how  do  we  come  to  see  and  hear 
j  eWorld  in  this  way?  And  who  will  teach  the  next  gener- 
I  ion? 

'   For  all  the  essays  and  books  written  about  Merton,  I 
lieve  it  is  worthwhile,  even  urgent,  to  turn  to  him  when 
insidering  the  topic  of  formation.  Writing  here  as  a 
I  acher  and  parent,  I  offer  four  enduring  lessons  this 
nous  Irappist  monk  can  teach  us  about  nurttu-ing  the 
I  itholic  imagination.  To  the  extent  that  we  experience  a 
I  rtain  poverty  in  the  Catholic  imagination  today — 
1  lether  in  the  pulpit,  the  teaching  magisterium  or  the 
!  issroom — Merton  can  remind  us  what  it  is  we  risk  los- 
5  and  what  is  worthy  of  our  utmost  care  in  the  sacred 
arge  of  formation. 


Teach  Them  to  Pay  Attention 

"  The  uoi  lil  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  ot  d'od,"  wrote 
the  poet  (ierard  Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.  Merton  s  lesson  is, 
"Pay  attention,  you  might  miss  it."  Merton  teaches  us  how, 
in  the  words  of  Kathleen  Norris,  not  to  reject  our  epipha- 
nies, anil  to  embrace  ordinary  human  experience  as  a  hjcus 
of  Ciod  s  presence. 

The  catechism-driven  annosphere  of  Cadiolic  education 
appears  suspicious  of  any  religious  conversation  that  begins 
with  personal  experience.  "Too  subjective!"  the  argument 
goes.  "Plays  right  into  die  hands  of  moral  relativism!"  With 
the  church  fearing  relativism  and  catechists  resisting  the 
ambiguity  and  indmacy  of  real-life  stories,  we  play  it  safe. 
We  begin  with  conclusions,  doctrines,  eternal  tiaidis.  If  Mer- 
ton were  alive  today,  I  think  he  would  tell  us  to  get  over  it. 

As  a  prolific  writer  ot  journals,  Merton  believed  in  the 
religious  transparency  of  his  own  experience.  Of  this,  he 
writes  rather  matter-of-factly,  "Journals  take  for  granted 
that  every  day  in  our  life  there  is  something  new  and  impor- 
tant." Journaling  was  for  him  a  means  of  pa\dng  attendon  to 
the  hand  of  grace  in  his  life  and  a  way  of  exorcising  the  ego- 
demons  that  kept  him  from  greater  love,  surrender  and 
prayer.  It  was  a  means  of  parricipadng  in  his  own  salvadon. 

Merton's  journals  modeled  for  me  the  value  of  spiritual 
self-examination.  As  a  teenager  I  was  wowed  by  the  naked- 
ness of  his  inner  dialogue,  watching  him  discern  his  way 
through  the  relationships  in  his  life.  Vrom  the  frustrations 
of  living  in  communit}-  to  the  solitude  of  the  woods,  Merton 
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showrtl  the  huent  sanctitv  within  ordinary  human  stioiggles. 
I  Ic  ilhiniinatcd  nature  as  a  place  of  revelation. 

/Vnd  he  taught  nic  to  \x\y  attention  to  silence.  W^iy  not, 
he  might  suggest,  take  children  (and  ourselves)  to  church 
when  nothing  is  happening?  Let  them  drink  in  the  silence, 
the  space,  and  he  awed  by  the  myriad  symbols.  Let  them 
think  and  pray.  HHien  I  taught  high  school,  many  of  my  stu- 
dents (and  colleagues)  routinely  spent  an  hour  in  heavy  traf- 
fic on  the  wav  to  school.  Sometimes  the  best  gift  I  could 
gi\e  them  was  an  uninterrupted  hour  in  the  deep  silence  of 
the  school  chapel,  where  we  would  sit,  breathe  and  watch 
sunlight  play  through  stained  glass. 

Teach  Them  to  Be  Artists 

If  it  is  true,  as  .Andrew  (ireeley  wrote  (Am.,  9/16/00),  that 
"the  artist  is  a  sacrament  maker,  a  creator  ot  emphasized, 
clarified  beaut\'  designed  to  make  us  see,"  then  Thomas 
Merton  is  the  consummate  artist.  Basil  Pennington,  a  fellow 
Castercian  who  knew  him  as  "'lom,"  once  wrote  in  (Cister- 
cian Studies  (Juarterlv  that  his  friend  "saw  himself  as 
paramountly  a  poet."  But  what  separates  Merton  fiom  other 
writers  anti  poets? 

Absorbing  his  work  at  a  \'oung  age  did  not  simpK'  awak- 
en me  to  beautv',  though  this  by  itself  would  ha\e  been 
something.  Merton's  writing  nurtured  in  me  the  further 
awareness  that  it  is  all  t;ifr.  lust  behind  "that  small  tear  in  the 


surface  of  the  world"  breadies  the  generous  living  God,  te 
divine  artist.  Consequently,  Merton's  writing  often  blets 
spontaneously  into  prayer. 

We  may  have  to  teach  ourselves  how  to  do  this  first,  h 
helping  young  people  experiment  widi  various  artistic  hi- 
giiages  that  give  meaning  to  their  experience  is  essential,  s 
CJreeley  suggests,  this  is  no  less  than  the  art  of  sacrameii 
making.  Especially  for  those  in  oppressive  situations 
poverty,  neglect,  abuse — expression  through  poetr\,  a 
music  or  journaling  may  become  a  lifeline  through  sin  aji 
suffering.  Artistic  expression  gives  people  a  language 
building  meaning,  order,  even  beauty,  out  of  existentl 
chaos — an  essential  thrust  of  the  Catholic  imagination. 

With  teenagers  especially,  we  should  explore  the  spiritii 
content  of  art  fonns  diey  already  find  meaningful.  M\'  hii 
school  stiulents  were  always  [ileasantly  suiprisetl,  for  exai- 
ple,  when  I  listened  to  their  favorite  music  in  class  and  elit- 
ed  from  them  what  meanings  it  might  hold.  I  he  rule  t 
thumb  here  is  to  "preach  less  and  listen  more"  and  thrw 
rigid  lesson  plans  out  the  window. 

Teach  Them  Grace 

Implicit  in  Merton's  vast  body  of  work  is  a  profound  theoi- 
gy  of  grace.  In  gi\  ing  regular  voice  to  his  experience  f 
Ciod,  Merton  illuminates  patterns:  joy  comes  when  we  let 
expect  it;  love  and  consolation  arrive  unmerited,  as  gii. 
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The  idea  of  a 

Catholic  University 

"Original,  subtle,  and 
learned,  The  Ideii  oj ii 
(  iirholic  Uiliirrsir;'  pro- 
vides wliai  is  most  need- 
ed 111  the  discussion  ot 
C  ^itholiL  liigher  edtica- 
tion  today — a  new  wav 
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erton  sees  (iod's  grace  raining  clown  on  all,  wheat  antl 
aff  alike.  Antl  reailers  familiar  with  his  journals  know 
jre  was  plenrv  ot  chaff  in  his  spiritual  life. 

The  experiential  language  of  grace,  or  Spirit-language,  is 
.•pearl  in  die  (>adiolic  iradirion  that  connects  e.\i)eriences 
joy,  sorrow  and  inysterv'  with  the  houndless  Ci(xl  hehind  it 

The  recognirion  of  grace  in  our  life,  the  experience  of 
luty  or  consolation  in  die  midst  ofdarkness,  the  poetry  of 
ing  loved  and  forgiven:  all  of  these  are,  as  William  j. 
Malley,  S.J.,  suggests  (Am.,  9/16/00),  essential  pre-evange- 
;rs  upon  which  the  doctrinal  language  of  (Catholicism  may 
)sequently  be  built.  VMien  people  are  reatly  to  connect 
:ir  ordinary  experiences  with  C^od-langiiage,  then  the  cate- 
sm  and  other  resources — Bill  I  kiehsch  s  A  NcTi'  Look  at 
ace:  A  Spirituality  of  WJjolciiess  is  a  classic — can  help  us 
ch  them  the  language  of  grace. 

ach  Them  Openness 

bile  the  magisterium  and  academic  theologians  argue 
;r  doctrinal  language,  Merton  hints 
It  all  of  it  crumbles  befcjre  time, 
ith  and  the  God  of  eternity.  Words 
j  concepts  pass  away.  Even  "the 
liest  buildings  burn  to  ashes,"  he 
tes  in  "Fire  Watch,"  like  beasts  that 
g  for  a  while  and  then  disappear 
D  mystery.  The  apopharic  dirust  of 
'.rton's  religious  imagination  partly 
)lains  his  basic  trust  of  other  reli- 
ns  as  paths  to  God. 
Merton's  openness  toward  the 
1-Christian  world  is  also  rooted  in 
at  Pennington  calls  his  image-the- 
gy,  which  he  absorbed  from  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux; 
at  there  exists  in  human  nature  itself  an  ineradicable 
:entiality  for  divine  union,  which  is  the  very  image  of 
d."  Wliat  begins  as  a  particular  experience  of  one's  own 
nity  and  salvation  opens  the  Christian  heart  toward  the 
versal:  "If  for  me,  then  for  all  the  world." 
Merton  showed  me  that  I  could  be  Catholic  and  tnist 
er  religions  as  paths  toward  the  mystery  of  God.  There 
i  nothing  in  interreligious  dialogue  for  me  (or  my  par- 
s)  to  fear,  since  it  would  be  built  upon  a  deeply  rooted 
iJiolic  imagination.  One  of  my  most  fruitful  teaching- 
>ses  involved  students  in  open  dialogue  with  a  guest 
aker,  an  Orthodox  Jew.  A  majority  of  my  Catholic  stu- 
its  had  never  met  a  Jew,  and  certainly  fewer  had  ever  dis- 
sed  the  meaning  of  Jesus  (Christ  with  one.  Wliy  should 
h  pregnant  encounters  be  so  rare?  I  have  found  that  only 
tn  Catholic  identit}'  is  built  superficially — upcjn  memo- 
id  formulas,  for  example — will  our  young  atlults  embrace 
i-Cadiolic  philosophies  and  worldviews  at  a  whim. 


recovered  /^^^ 


Remembering  the  Song 

Peo[ile  \carn  for  religious  voices  that  affirm  the  life  of 
spirit  and  feed  religious  imagination.  In  this  regard,  Mer- 
ton has  been  the  pre-evangeli/.er  par  excellence.  And  yet, 
when  talking  to  younger  (Catholics  about  Merton,  one 
can  no  longer  expect  to  be  preaching  to  the  choir.  \n  six 
years  of  teaching  I  recall  just  one  student  who  was 
already  acquainted  with  Merton's  name  before  I  intro- 
duced him  to  the  class.  While  I  might  expect  this  of 
teenagers,  the  fact  that  ignorance  of  Merton  is  also  true 
of  most  of  my  (Cathcjlic  peers  in  their  3()'s  bespeaks  a 
broader  problem  in  (Catholic  formation. 

We  appear  to  be  raising  still  another  generation  of 
Catholics  who  are  completely  unaware  of  the  artistic, 
intellectual  and  prophetic  contributions  of  people  out- 
side Rome  (save  Mother  Teresa).  A  great  many  of  our 
young  have  been  taught  reflexively  to  ask  one  question 
with  regard  to  the  (Christian  life:  "What  does  the  cate- 
chism say?"  As  for  Pope  John  Paul  II,  few  students  know 
>»r»9«i--~»-~---«---- — — "  '""''ii  'i'^  person  with  a  history,  a 
human  narrative  out  of  which  he 
leads.  In  their  imagination  "the 
pope"  hovers  abstractly  some- 
where out  there,  up  there,  along 
with  "the  church"  and  "the  cate- 
chism." 

(Catholic  smdies  programs  may 
introduce  college  students  to  Mer- 
ton, Hannery  O'Connor,  Hopkins 
and  others  who  fed  the  imagina- 
tive fabric  of  older  generations. 
But  this  may  be  too  late.  The 
strongest  stirrings  in  my  own 
Catholic  imagination  happened  in  childhood,  when  the 
hymns,  the  smells  and  bells,  the  sheer  bigness  of  God's 
mystery  overwhelmed  me.  By  the  time  young  adults 
reach  college,  they  may  be  struggling  to  survive  a  crisis 
of  meaning,  much  less  a  crisis  in  Catholic  identity. 

But  whether  we  are  talking  about  children,  teenagers 
or  adults,  it  is  difficult  to  preach  to  a  choir  that  has 
entirely  forgotten  the  song.  Have  we  been  so  busy  hurl- 
ing statements  at  one  another  from  left  and  right  that 
we're  no  longer  able  to  hear  the  music  of  our  faith?  Mar- 
ion Crowe  (Am.,  5/7/01)  echoes  the  growing  frustration 
with  this  ecclesial  racket:  "I  need  to  feel  good  about 
being  a  (Catholic.  Not  a  conservative  Catholic.  Not  a  lib- 
eral Catholic.  Just  a  Catholic,  once  again." 

Thomas  Merton  reminds  us  what  we  risk  losing  if  we 
tlo  not  remeiuber  the  song  of  our  faith.  He  can  help 
young  people  hear  it  for  perhaps  the  first  time.  This  has 
been  Merton's  gift  to  me  and  to  countless  others  who 
long  to  hear  music  again.  0 
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Improving  Welfare 


Reform 


BY  PATRICIA  ANN  LAAIOUREUX 


I\  \  K\ni()  \l)i)Ki  ss  hist  Dec.  5,  Presi- 
dent Hush  expressetl  concern  about  soar- 
ing uncniplo\ment  in  the  recession:  "Its 
a  time  to  reach  out  to  Americans  w  ho  are 
hurting,  to  help  them  put  food  on  the  table 
and  to  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads."  The 
president  emphasized  that  his  "immediate  pri- 
orin  "  was  to  "bring  help  to  those  who  need  it 
most." 

That  noble  goal  should  include  the  2.5 
million  adults  who  have  left  the  welfare  rolls  in 
recent  years.  Many  of  these  people  work  in 
some  of  the  industries  devastated  by  the  ter- 
rorist attacks — as  maids,  waitresses,  cooks  and 
clerks.  B\'  Oct.  1,  2002,  Congress  must  reau- 
thorize the  'lemporaiT  Assistance  to  Needy  Families  block- 
tirant  program.  Created  by  the  I<^<>(')  welfare  reform  act, 
this  program  replaced  Aid  to  kannlies  with  Dependent 
C:hiklren.  I'ANk  manilated  work  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing benefits,  antl  it  imjiosed  a  five-year  time  limit  on  assis- 
tance to  able-bodietl  adults. 

Because  the  time  limit  coincides  with  the  current  eco- 
nomic downturn  and  rise  in  unemployment,  TAXF  partic- 
ipants are  confronted  with  an  elimination  ot  benefits  and 
possible  )<)b  loss.  Unless  the  current  welfare  system  is 
improveil,  the  outlook  is  bleak  for  these  families  to  put 
food  on  their  table,  kee|)  a  roof  over  their  heads  and  have 
heakh  insurance.  There  are  several  issues  that  neetl  to  be 
amended  in  the  reauthorization  of  TAXF.  .Vly  recommen- 
dations for  change  are  formulated  within  the  ethical  frame- 
work proposed  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  L  nited 
States  Conference  of  C;atholic  Bishops  {Mimil  Pniiapks  ami 
Policy  Priorities  for  IVclfi/rc  Reform,  1  ^>^)S). 

The  goal  ofwelfrire  polity  should  be  to  move  former  iveljure 


PATRICIA  ANN  LAMOUREUX  Is  an  associate  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 


recipients  out  of  poverty.  In  the  Catholic  social  tradition,  ; 
fundamental  criterion  for  all  public  polic\  is  the  protec- 
tion of  human  life  and  dignitx.  Work  is  both  a  mean: 
whereby  peojile  secure  the  necessities  ot  life  and  a  way  t( 
achieve  self-realization,  which  is  what  gives  work  its  dignij 
ty.  On  one  hand,  welfare  reform  has  hclpetl  to  protecj 
human  life  and  tlignit}'  b\'  encouraging  work.  Stories  o 
former  weltare  recipients  testif\-  to  the  increased  sense  o 
self-worth  the\  experience  as  a  result  ot  entering  th. 
workforce.  F.\en  when  employed  in  menial  or  low-wagi 
jobs,  workers  often  experience  a  sense  ot  communitv'  am^ 
mutual  sup[iort. 

That  is  not  the  case,  howe\er,  when  people  fall  deepe 
into  povert>-  through  work.  A  report  from  the  Economic 
Policy  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  showed  tha 
althoutih  poveru  is  down  o\erall  in  the  nation,  it  actuall] 
has  increased  among  working  tamilies,  especialK'  for  singl 
women  with  children,  who  comprise  the  majorit)  otX\Nl 
participants.  .Most  women  w  ho  hael  been  ott  welfare  fo 
two  years  or  less  hail  incomes  below  the  tederal  poverr 
line  ($17,062  in  2001  for  a  tamily  of  four).  The  longer  the; 
had  been  off  welfare,  the  less  likely  they  were  to  hav. 
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lalth  insurance  for  themselves  or  their  children. 

With  the  median  monthly  earnings  of  former  welfare 
cipients  at  $1,045,  even  after  including  benefits  such  as 
e  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  and  food  stamps,  the  per- 
ntage  of  families  in  poverty  has  increased  dramatically. 
here  has  also  been  a  significant  percentage  of  people  who 
ve  developed  health  problems  and  at  the  same  time  had 
inefits  terminated  because  they  failed  to  meet  work 
quirements.  In  short,  despite  the  rosy  scenarios — "the 
id  of  welfare  as  we  know  it"  and  "rising  tides  lifting 
erybody's  boats" — the  working  poor  are  not  doing  very 
:ll' 

To  protect  human  lite  and  dignity,  especially  the  most 
Inerable,  the  goal  of  welfare  policy  should  be  clear.  It 
ight  not  to  be  moving  people  to  work  within  a  limited 
lie  frame  in  order  to  decrease  caseloads  and  modify 
:havior;  it  should  be  helping  people  to  move  out  of 
iverty  and  stay  out.  If  the  goal  is  to  reduce  povert\',  then 
form  will  be  a  success  if  people  who  have  left  welfare  are 
tter  off  than  they  were  when  on  welfare. 

Penalties  on  poor  motherhood  should  he  ren/oved.  Welfare 
form  was  meant  to  encourage  two-parent  families  and 
crease  the  number  of  children  born  outside  of  marriage, 
ates  reap  bonuses  for  reducing  out-of-wedlock  births, 
tiis  goal  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  single-parent  fami- 
:s  have  been  largely  responsible  for  decades  of  child 
)verty,  delinquency  and  crime.  There  is  substantial 
search  to  support  the  claim  that  two-parent  families  do 
tter  economically  than  single-parent  families,  and  that 
e  most  supportive  household  for  children  is  one  with  two 
ological  parents  in  a  low-conflict  marriage. 

The  proportion  of  poor  American  children  living  in 
)Useholds  with  two  adults  has  increased  since  1996.  A  sur- 
y  by  the  Urban  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  however, 
und  that  single  mothers  are  increasingly  likely  to  live 
th  unmarried  partners.  The  increase  in  cohabitation  has 
:en  sharpest  among  those  who  have  been  prodded  bv 
jlfare  change.  The  solidity  of  these  new  households  and 
e  well-being  of  the  children  growing  up  in  them  is  ques- 
)nable  because  stability,  the  primary  ingredient  for  child 
ivelopment,  is  often  nussing.  For  the  most  part,  these 
arriages  and  cohabitation  households  are  crisis-driven, 
'omen  need  help  with  rent,  utilities,  child  care  and  trans- 
lation. 

.\nother  problem  is  that  the  current  law  devalues  the 
othering  performed  by  women  on  weltare.  Current  work 
quirements  imply  that  poor  women  are  fit  to  provide 
re  for  other  peoples  children — for  example,  in  day  care 
nters — but  they  are  not  assisted  to  care  properly  for  their 
vn.  Even  women  with  babies  may  be  required  to  work 
irt-tinie  to  keep  their  benefits.  With  the  focus  of  TANF 
1  getting  weltare  mothers  off  assistance  and  into  the  job 


market,  the  blame  and  responsibility  for  social  problems  is 
implicitly  placed  upon  single  mothers. 

If  well-paying  jobs  are  available,  along  with  good  day 
care,  poor  women  will  make  choices  the  way  other  women 
do.  Some  will  find  work  more  fulfilling;  others  will  choose 
to  be  full-time  homemakers.  The  choice  should  be  theirs. 
This  will  require  an  expansion  of  what  counts  as  work  to 
include  parental  child  care.  Moreover,  the  current  policy 
ought  to  be  supplemented  with  incentives  tcjward  responsi- 
ble fatherhood.  WTiile  the  Bush  administration  has  pledged 
$200  million  in  grants  over  five  years  to  community  groups 
that  promote  fatherhood  and  marriage,  this  is  neither  suffi- 
cient nor  does  it  counterbalance  the  punitive  measures 
confi'onted  by  single  mothers  on  welfare. 

JVork  is  not  only  to  be  encouniged;  it  also  needs  to  be  re-<.vaid- 
ed.  Low-wage  employment  by  itself  cannot  ensure  that  all 
people  who  leave  welfare  w  ill  become  self-sufficient.  Many 
have  not.  Eormer  welfare  families  with  a  full-time  worker 
experience  the  lowest  rate  ot  hardship,  but  even  among 
these  "successful"  families,  work  is  not  enough  to  ensure 
they  can  make  meager  ends  meet.  Given  the  extra  income 
required  just  to  participate  in  the  workforce,  the  working 
poor  are  likely  to  have  difficult)'  meeting  work-associated 
expenses  like  child  care  and  transportation  costs.  Women 
w  ith  less  education,  with  poorer  health,  with  younger  chil- 
dren, and  women  who  are  themselves  young  ha\e  consid- 
erably lower  incomes  and  rates  ot  employment  after  leav- 
ing welfare  than  do  women  in  the  opposite  circumstances. 
For  those  who  had  been  on  weltare  for  the  longest  periods, 
employment  rates  and  incomes  are  considerably  lower  than 
ax'erage. 

Work  alone  does  not  ensure  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
Most  former  weltare  recipients  are  in  low  -wage,  dead-end 
jobs  and  do  not  make  enough  to  support  a  family.  They 
often  find  themselves  with  less  money  than  they  had  when 
they  were  not  working.  In  addition,  these  workers  fall 
deeper  into  poverty  because  of  the  loss  of  supplemental 
l)enefits.  If  work  is  to  be  encouraged,  it  must  be  rewarded 
b\'  either  a  just  wage  or  a  combination  package  <.A  wage  and 
supplemental  benefits  that  will  move  families  out  (jf  pover- 
ty. 

Financial  investment  is  reijnired  to  protect  banian  life  and 
dignity.  1  here  should  be  sufficient  in\estment  in  the  pro- 
grams and  benefits  necessarv  to  move  people  out  of  po\'er- 

One  of  the  presumpticjns  (jf  the  1996  welfare  refcjrm 
was  that  benefits  ought  to  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible. 
But  c(jrporate  welfare — direct  subsidies  to  business — fi-om 
the  federal  government  has  been  on  the  increase,  especially 
in  the  aftermath  of  Sept.  1 1. 

A  report  by  the  Cato  Institute  estimates  that  corporate 
welfare  amounted  to  $87  billion  in  fiscal  year  2001.  F"ur- 
thermore,  the  economic  stimulus  plan  favored  by  the  presi- 
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dent  contained  almost  nothing  for  the  unemployed,  but  it 
included  $25  billion  in  retroactive  corporate  tax  cuts  and 
lump-sum  transfers  to  corporations.  And  we  ought  not  for- 
get that  most  of  the  huge,  10-year  tax  cut  that  was  recently 
passed  went  to  people  with  annual  incomes  of  more  than 
$200,000.  Tough-love  principles  of  reform  ought  to  be 
applied  to  corporations  and  the  wealthy  at  least  as  fairly  as 
they  are  applied  to  welfare  recipients. 

Just  distribution  oi:  tederal  funds  wcjuld  allow  the  neces- 
sary expansion  of  work  supports — like  supplemental  fimding 
for  poorer  states  and  contingency  funding — when  states  suf- 
fer high  unemplo\TOent  or  large  caseload  increases.  Govern- 
ment benefits  like  food  stamps  and  Medicaid,  as  well  as  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  can  substantially  add  to  family 
well-being  for  low-wage  workers.  The  food  stamp  program 
should  be  reauthorized  and  included  in  a  package  with 
TANF  reauthorizati(jn.  Further,  child  care  and  good  child 
support  laws,  housing  and  transportation  supplements  are 
crucial  elements  in  a  strategy  to  achieve  the  goal  ot  helping 
welfare  recipients  leave  and  stay  out  of  poverty. 

A  guaranteed  safet)!  net  should  he  preseroed  for  the  vulnerable. 
V\Tien  T'\NF  replaced  A.F.D.C.,  the  federal  government- 
supported  safety  net  was  devcjlved  and  responsibilit}'  tor  pro- 
tecting die  most  vulnerable  and  needy  people  was  assigned 
to  the  states,  with  wide  discretion  in  deciding  whom  to  help. 
$tates  can  impose  mandator)'  financial  sanctions  for  non- 
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compliance  with  program  requirements,  such  as  the  wd 
activity  mandate.  These  sanctions  can  be  severe,  and  son- 
times  they  are  not  equitably  enforced.  Even  withct 
increased  federal  spending,  states  should  have  the  money  o 
help  people  if  they  return  to  welfare.  $tates  still  receive  ie 
same  amount  of  federal  welfare  money  they  did  six  years  ao 
(about  $16.5  billion  a  year),  although  they  serve  fewer  tf 
half  as  many  clients.  While  this  money  has  been  used 
some  states  to  finance  new  services  for  the  poor,  many  oth 
have  used  portions  of  the  excess  federal  block  grant  for  jx 
cuts,  roads  and  prisons.  The  point  is,  there  is  no  guaran]e 
that  the  states  will  protect  the  most  needy.  ' 

In  a  faltering  economy,  faced  with  declining  revenvs 
and  fixed  amotuits  of  federal  money  available,  states  are  Lil- 
ly to  cut  aid  just  when  these  vulnerable  workers  need  it  mc 
Many  states  are  spending  less  when  they  ought  to  be  spell- 
ing more,  because  the  families  remaining  on  welfare  are  lil- 
ly  to  be  those  who  are  least  able  to  find  jobs.  Even  in  te 
period  of  economic  prosperity,  states  had  a  mixed  recordn 
protecting  the  most  vulnerable  workers.  $ince  1996,  le 
states  have  been  permitted  to  expand  Medicaid  covene 
through  a  waiver  to  working  parents  with  incomes  over  le 
poverty  line,  but  only  1 1  states  have  done  so,  and  even  tf n 
only  to  families  earning  less  than  1 50  percent  of  the  unrea  - 
tic  poverty-line  figure. 

hi  Catholic  social  teaching,  the  prmciple  of  subsidiaiy 
requires  that  one  should  seek  assistance  at  the  lowest  le\L 
When  a  smaller  social  unit  is  either  unable  or  imwillingo 
meet  the  obligation,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  tin 
to  the  larger  social  unit.  While  recourse  for  assistance  sho  d 
not  automatically  be  the  federal  government,  there  is  a 
obligation  to  intervene  when  states  canncjt  fulfill  thr 
responsibilitv'  to  care  for  the  needy. 

For  those  who  cannot  work,  or  whose  work  is  not  su  - 
ciendy  compensated,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  guaranttd 
system  of  support.  A  safety  net  needs  to  be  reinstated  by  e 
federal  government  guaranteeing  that  any  eligible  poor  p  - 
son  can  receive  aid  to  help  him  or  her  move — and  remair- 
out  of  povert\'.  Fhe  nation  needs  to  retorm  its  welhire  s- 
tem,  not  abandon  the  federal  government's  role  ad 
responsibilities  in  fighting  povert)'. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  Congress  to  reauthore 
TANT,  the  Catholic  community  has  an  opportunity  to  hp 
create  a  more  just  welfare  policy  that  will  not  only  ben  tt 
those  who  neetl  it  most  in  the  short  tenn  but  also  protect  e 
most  vulnerable  meiniiers  of  societ)'  in  the  long  tenn.  .Alt- 
ing  die  gcjal  to  focus  on  povert)',  encouraging  and  reward  l' 
work,  providing  necessary  financial  investment  and  guar- 
teeing  a  safety  net  for  the  most  vulnerable  will  better  proft 
human  dignit}'  and  strengthen  families.  Fhese  impro  - 
ments  in  welfare  refonn  will  also  help  achieve  die  preside  5 
stated  goal:  to  bring  help  to  those  who  need  it  most.  iS 
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rhe  Church  and  Cuba's 
international  Ties 


f  THOMAS  E.  QUIGLEY 


rusT  AS  THE  OMENS  IN  CONGRESS  had  begiiii  point- 
ing in  the  direction  of  changes  in  U.S. -Cuba  poli- 
cy— droppir  g  die  travel  ban,  facilitating  sales  of  food 
and  medicines — the  events  of  Sept.  1 1  took  place, 
and  the  president  declared  war  on  international  ter- 
■ism.  It's  been  a  long  time  since  Cuba  could  credibly  be 
irged  with  engaging  in  or  fomenting  terrorism,  but  it 
II  heads  the  list,  alphabetically  speaking,  of  the  State 
:partment's  list  of  terrorist  states.  Senator  Byron  Dorgan, 
mocrat  of  North  Dakota,  has  now  withdrawn  his  bill  to 
;  the  travel  restrictions,  at  least  for  this  session  of 
ingress,  and  it  will  apparendy  be  some  time  before  Cuba 
ly  rejoins  the  rest  of  the  international  community  in 
nmon  cause. 

F()r  many  years  following  the  triumph  of  Castro's  revo- 
ion  in  January  1959,  right  up  to  the  time  of  the  papal 
It  of  January  1998,  there  was  a  view  that  the  Catholic 
urch  was  little  more  than  a  shell,  a  small  remnant  of  an 
enrially  pre-Vatican  II  "old  church,"  one  that  had  failed 
respond  adequately  to  the  challenge  of  the  times  and 
t  the  rest  of  the  world  was  content  to  ignore.  There  is 
nc  truth  to  the  last  point,  that  the  church  in  Cuba  lived 
ich  of  the  last  four  decades  in  considerable  isolation 
m  much  of  the  church  beyond  its  borders.  The  reality, 
>vever,  is  far  more  complex. 

By  the  1940's  and  50's,  Cuba  was  one  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
1  nations  that  best  exemplilied  the  growing  awareness  in 
tholic  circles  of  the  centrality  of  Catholic  social  teaching 
he  life  of  the  church.  Cuban  Catholics  fomied  the  linch- 

ot  the  Inter-American  Social  Action  conferences  orga- 
cd  in  those  years  by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
-■nce's  social  action  department. 

I  he  political  tensions  arising  between  the  two  govern- 
nts,  however,  brought  those  church  ties  to  an  abrupt  end 

iMAS  E.  QUIGLEY  is  a  policy  advisor  for  the  Office  of 
!rnational    Justice    and    Peace    of   the    United  States 
■  iference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Cuban  girls  take  part  in  a  procession  honoring  the  Virgin  of  Charity, 
patroness  of  Cuba,  in  Havana  in  September  2000. 

in  1959.  The  next  two  years  saw  the  massive  hemorrhaging 
of  the  church,  the  expulsion  or  coerced  departure  of  a  high 
percentage  of  the  country's  clergy  and  religious,  and  the 
departure  of  some  800,000  Cubans,  many  of  them  active 
Catholics.  Contacts  between  the  church  in  Cuba  and  the 
church  in  the  United  States  became  less  frequent  and  more 
difficult.  The  church  in  Cuba  indeed  became  a  church  of 
silence,  and  an  increasingly  isolated  one.  The  sense  of  isola- 
tion was  even  more  bitter  as  Catholic  visitors  and  writers, 
including  world-renowned  Catholic  sociologists  and  theolo- 
gians, accepted  uncritically  a  litany  of  charges  against  the 
church  propagated  by  the  Cuban  government. 

Following  two  years  (1960-61)  of  frequent  confrontation, 
growing  repression  and  genuine  if  largely  bloodless  persecu- 
tion— culminating  in  the  expulsion  in  September  1961  of 
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Bishop  Eduardo  Boza  .Mas\idal.  auxilian,'  bishop  of  Havana, 
and  132  priests  and  religious — die  church  in  Cuba  quiedv 
endured  more  dian  n\  o  decades  of  ver\-  limited  contact  with 
the  rest  ot  the  w  orld.  Relations,  of  course,  w  ith  the  Hoh' 
See  never  faltered,  nor  w  ere  diplomatic  ties  between  Cuba 
and  the  \  atican  sex'ered.  .\lthough  the  \'atican  mission  in 
Ha\  ana  w  as  led  for  many  \'ears  by  a  charge  d'affaires,  not  b}" 
a  nuncio,  the  Cuban  government  confined  its  contact  with 
the  Cadiolic  Church  exclusiveh'  to  the  \  atican "s  representa- 
ti\  es.  The  bishops  of  Cuba  w  ere  eftectively  excluded  from 
an\'  recognition  b\'  the  government. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1970s,  pardv  through  the  patient 
diplomac)-  of  the  \  atican  charge,  Msgr.  Cesare  Zacchi.  rela- 
tions beD.\  een  the  go\  ernment  and  the  HoK'  See  gradualh' 
improved.  An  Office  of  Religious  -Affairs  w  as  created  to  deal 
w  ith  some  of  the  church's  concerns  and,  with  the  appoint- 
ment in  late  1981  of  Jaime  Ortega  as  archbishop  of  Havana, 
tile  church  w  ould  soon  be  poised  to  reach  out  to  the  w  orld 
bevond.  For  his  installation.  Ortega  invited  .Archbishop 
Edw  ard  .McCarthv  of  .Miami,  w  hose  \isit  w  as  the  first  bv  a 
U.S.  bishop  in  over  20  years.  In  .March  1984.  .Archbishop 
C^rtega  came  to  New  York  to  preach  a  retreat  for  priests 
engaged  in  Hispanic  ministiT.  and  at  a  meeting  w  ith  staff 
members  ot  the  L  .S.  bishops"  conterence.  he  spoke  ot  the 
importance  for  the  Cuban  Catholics  of  knowing  that  they 
were  not  aliine  and  torL'^otten      the  re--t  ot  the  work!.  He 
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then  extended  an  imitation  for  a  delegation  of  U.S.  bishcs 
to  \isit  the  church  in  Cuba. 

In  1985,  the  first  U.S.C.C.  delegation,  led  by  the  cc- 
ference  president.  Bishop  James  W.  .Malone.  together  w  i 
.Archbishop  Bernard  F.  Law  and  .\rchbishop  Patrick  Flor:, 
visited  the  island.  This  was  the  visit  that  first  opened  te 
church  ot  Cuba  to  the  w  orld,  if  not  \'et  the  world  ti  1  t 
church  in  Cuba.  In  subsequent  years,  it  became  feasible , 
arrange  more  \isits  back  and  forth.  During  his  \isit  in  19;, 
Cardinal  John  O'Connor  made  repeated  reference  to  tie 
role  of  the  church  as  a  bridge  that  imites  people  of  \  ar\i2 
backgrounds  and  points  of  \iew,  and  that  can  also  sen  e  aa 
bridge  between  peoples  divided  bv  distance  and  ideolc. 
Thus,  the  idea  evolved  that  the  church  could  help  ln  h  _ 
the  di\ide  betw  een  Cubans  on  the  island  and  those  in  e.\: 
and,  perhaps  more  directly,  between  the  U.S.  and  Cub: 
governments. 

What  appeared  to  be  an  ever-warming  relationsb 
betw  een  the  gox  emment  and  the  church,  however,  sufted 
a  major  setback  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  .\t  issue  w  ere  te 
dramatic  changes  occurring  in  eastern  Europe,  with  the  :11 
of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1989,  and  the  still  more  decisive  bl'. 
for  Castro,  with  the  dissolution  of  the  So\iet  E  nion  and  k 
end.  b\"  December  1991,  of  its  multibillion-dollar  ann  il 
subsidies,  which  had  fueled  the  Cuban  econonn'.  On  te 
other  side  was  the  growing  sense  of  self-confidence  widn 
the  church  in  Cuba,  aided  in  part  b}'  its  ties  to  the  churchn 
other  countries,  notablv  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
imposing  leadership  given  the  uni\'ersal  church  b\'  the  pa|- 
cy  of  John  Paul  II. 

The  pope's  visit  to  Czechoslovakia  in  .April  1990.  ai 
the  harsh  judgment  he  passed  on  the  sy  stem  that  had  mil 
lately  controlled  ever\-  aspect  of  life  in  that  countn  — e 
referred  to  the  Tow  er  of  Babel — sent  up  flares  in  the  Culn 
sky  warning  that  those  presumably  subdued  C^iil 
Catholics.  b\-  \irtue  of  their  ties  with  the  church  in  the  i 
of  the  world,  might  still  pose  problems  for  the  part} 
tinned  hegemonv.  This  led  directlv  to  Castro's  \  er 
denunciation  of  his  countr\  "s  bishops  at  a  meeting  ot  b  (. 
Christian  cominunities  in  Brazil  in  .March  1991.  There,  c 
accused  them  of  being  lackeys  of  the  U.S.  bishops  and  e^n 
of  the  U.S.  government  and  suggested  that  the\-  re.^ 
would  rather  be  in  .Miami  than  in  Cuba. 

In  time,  Cuba  adjusted  to  the  new  economic  realit). 
International  tourism  and  remittances  from  diaspca 
Cubans  became  ever  more  important  to  the  country  's  wi- 
being.  \isits  Irom  abroad  were  encouraged  as  never  befc-. 
if  only  for  the  hard  currena"  the\'  brought  in.  Organizari<is 
such  as  Catholic  Relief  Senices  and  \  arious  European  nu- 
governinental  organizations  that  offered  humanitarian  d 
to  the  needy  in  Cuba  w  ere  welcomed.  In  early  1991  e 
Cuban  bishops  organized  Caritas  Cuhana,  and  local  Cans 
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ices  were  c\cnru;ill\-  opened  in  each  of  (^ulj^s  10  dioce- 
i.  It  was  diis  outreach  ot  die  (Aihan  Oariras  to  its  homo- 
rues  in  other  countries,  especially  to  C>.R.S.,  that  symhol- 
:d  the  church's  emergence,  il  not  from  the  catacombs,  at 
ist  from  its  implicit  status  as  a  second-class  mcmher  of 
iban  societv'. 

The  rapid  deterioration  ol  much  ot  C>ui)a  s  vaunted 
ilth  care  system  prompted  the  authorities  to  accept  the 
arch's  offer  to  provide  at  least  some  relief  to  die  growing 
mbers  of  poor  C'uhans  who  had  no  access  to  needed 
;dicines.  Through  its  international  ties,  Oaritas  was  alile 
broker  the  delivery  through  CIR.S.  and  other  (Catholic 
Uties  of  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  medicines, 
;dical  equipment  and  other  necessities. 

While  relations  between  the  church  and  the  Holy  See 
nained  strong,  Cuban  bishops  and  clergy  suffered  a  twin 
loquy  through  most  of  the  1960's  and  1970s:  they  were 
tigated  by  progicssive  Catholics  abroad  for  not  fully  sup- 
rting  the  "refoniis"  brought  about  by  the  re\  olution,  and 
jally  rebuked  by  some  in  the  Cuban  exile  conimunit)'  for 
;ir  supposed  acquiescence  to  the  dictates  of  the  govern- 
;nt.  Monsignor  Zacchi  was  especially  reviled  by  some  in 
le  as  the  architect  of  a  Cuban  Osqiolitik,  but  he  is  more 
lerally  seen  today  as  one  who  helped  preser\'e  the  church 
m  even  greater  isolation  and  persecution  than  it  did  suf- 
,  and  who  helped  pave  the  way  for  the  emergence  in  the 


last  few  years  ol  a  church  more  united,  vibrant,  zealous  and 
courageous  than  ever. 

The  active  diplomacy  ol  successive  nuncios,  the  visits  to 
(]ul)a  ot  senior  Vatican  prelates — and  particularly  the  events 
leading  up  to  and  culminating  in  the  Januaiy  199S  papal 
visit — played  an  enormous  role  in  affecting  not  only  the  life 
of  the  church  in  Cuba,  but  also  the  relation  of  Cuba  itself  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  fact  that  many  Cubans  in  exile 
who  had  vowed  never  to  return  until  Castro  was  gone  but 
did  go  tor  the  papal  visit  and  returned  changed,  has  con- 
tributeil  to  a  more  open  and  realistic  diaspora  view  of  the 
church  in  (>ul)a. 

Many  of  the  hopes  for  greater  relaxation  of  govern- 
ment controls,  for  greater  space  for  the  church  and  civil 
society  that  were  generated  by  the  papal  visit,  have  yet  to 
be  realized.  Indeed,  events  since  late  1999  and  continuing 
to  this  day  signal  some  reversals  both  in  relations  between 
the  church  and  the  government,  as  well  as  between  (^iba 
and  the  United  States.  Still,  the  advances  of  the  recent  past 
are  unlikely  to  be  set  back  for  long,  despite  the  new  uncer- 
tainties since  Sept.  1 1 .  Should  the  Castro  regime  recog- 
nize that  a  newly  unified  global  campaign  against  terror- 
ism offers  its  government  a  unique  opportunity  to  come  in 
from  the  cold,  and  finally  grant  genuine  political  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  a  new  day  of  freedom  could  dawn  on  that 
lovely  land.  @ 
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faith  in  focus 


Mass  With  an  Ailing 
Pope 


BY  WILLARD  F.  JABUSCH 


W 


E  WERE  TOLD  to  meet  at 
the  "Bronze  Door"  of  the 
Vatican  Palace  on  the 
morning  of  Dec.  23  last 
year.  After  the  security  check  and  a  short 
wait  at  the  foot  of  a  monumental  marble 
stairway,  we  were  led  up  through  the  vast 
courtyard  of  St.  Damasus,  down  a  long 
gallery  decorated  with  frescos  of  old  maps 
and  finally  into  the  pope's  library.  Three 
of  us  from  the  American  College  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain  in  Bel- 
gium were  to  concelebrate  Mass  with 
Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his  private  chapel.  A 
few  of  our  seminarians  were  with  us;  they 
were  to  sing  hymns  during  the  liturgy; 
and  one,  recently  ordained  a  deacon, 
would  have  the  honor  of  reading  the 
Ciospel.  It  seems  that  after  the  Second 
World  War,  the  American  College  sent 
some  aid  to  a  Polish  seminary.  So  each 
year,  our  students  and  staff  enjoy  this  spe- 
cial privilege. 

But  then  I  discovered  I  had  forgotten 
to  liring  an  alb.  Would  I  be  cast  out 
because  I  lacked  the  proper  "wedding 
garment"?  No  need  to  worry.  The  pope's 
secretan',  a  Polish  bishop  who  has  servetl 
him  for  many  years,  kindly  returned  with 
a  freshly  laundered  amice  and  alb  for  the 
tfjrgetful  American . 

We  took  our  places  in  the  little 
chapel,  where  an  international  congrega- 
tion of  about  20  people  had  gathered. 
The  pope  was  already  there,  kneeling  at 
his  prie-dieu  before  the  altar.  Mere  in 
front  of  us,  his  head  bowed  in  prayer,  was 
perhaps  the  most  well-known  and  revered 
man  in  the  world,  certainly  the  most 
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famous  religious  leader  today.  Mil- 
lions, from  Mexico  to  Manila, 
have  felt  blest  to  see  him  as  he 
became  the  most  traveled  pope  in 
history.  His  accomplishments  during 
his  many  years  as  bishop  of  Rome  are 
extraordinary:  more  canonizations  than 
any  other  pope,  a  new  code  of  canon  law, 
a  universal  Catholic  catechism,  synods, 
encyclical  letters  on  many  topics,  hun- 
dreds of  new  bishops  and  much  more. 
Many  feel,  with  reason,  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  fall  of  the  Communist 
dictatorships.  He  was  the  pope  who  liked 
to  ski  and  climb  mountains,  the  man  "on 
the  go"  who  would  fly  to  distant  lands, 
liked  to  sing  with  young  people,  reach  out 
and  bless  babies  and  chat  in  five  lan- 
guages. Even  an  assassin's  bullets  could 
not  stop  him. 

But  the  years  have  done  what  the  bul- 
lets could  not  do.  I'he  man  before  us  was 
clearly  frail  and  infimi.  WTien  he  stepped 
up  to  be  vested  for  Mass,  I  was  afraid  he 
would  tall.  And  when  he  turned  to  look  at 
his  little  congregation,  it  was  with  the 
eyes  of  an  aged  and  weary  man.  It  was 
only  then  that  I  realized  just  how  sad  and 
irreversible  is  his  condition. 

Quite  frankly,  any  pastor  whose  ill- 
ness had  progressed  this  far  would  get  a 
visit  from  his  bishop.  He  would  be 
thanked  tor  his  years  of  priestly  service 
and  told  kindly  but  firmly  that  he  was 
now  "emeritus"  and  retired.  Any  bishop 
who  was  so  unsure  on  his  teet,  whose 
speech  was  affected  and  who  had  a  similar 
serious  disease  (the  Vatican  has  never 
given  the  disease  a  name)  would  be  told 
by  the  papal  nuncio  that  he  was  being 
given  a  coadjutor  bishop  to  administer  the 
diocese. 

But  who  tells  an  infimi  pope  it  is  time 
to  retire — especially  one  whose  mind  is 
probably  as  good  as  ever?  After  Mass  we 


were  ushered  back  into  the  librar}! 
returned  my  borrowed  stole  and  alb  ;d 
we  waited  tor  the  pope  to  join  us.  e 
shuffled  in  and  took  his  seat  in  an  ar- 
chair.  The  official  papal  photograpir 
shot  numerous  pictures  as  each  penn 
was  presented  to  the  pope  and  give  a 
rosary.  Polish  friends  in  Chicago  Id 
taught  me  a  few  Polish  phrases,  an  I 
almost  said,  "How  are  you?"  in  m\  k  - 
than-tluent  Polish.  But  instead  I  mLi'\ 
mentioned,  in  English,  that  I  was  frjn 
Chicago.  He  seemed  to  brighten  a  t. 
"Ah,  Chicago,"  he  murmured. 

I  do  not  think  Pope  John  Paul  1 1 
ever  retire.  He  will  become  an  m\.i 
pope,  since  his  sickness  of  the  muse- 
and  nerves  is  obviously  progressi\  c.  ' 
he  will  not  resign.  He  has  shown  biiiil 
to  be  a  man  of  strong  will  and  enoi  iii  ■ 
inner  energy  in  the  past.  .'\nd,  as  a  gi  - 
atiic  pope,  he  may  well  add  still  morco 
his  already  amazing  legacy. 

(]ould  it  be  that  in  the  coming  yes 
he  will  be  an  example  of  patience  and  I'- 
titude  for  millions  of  the  world's  ser>r 
citizens  as  he  faces  the  inevitable  pa?- 
limitations  and  humiliations  o*-  his  fill 
years?  The  Catholic  Church  has  Id 
popes  ot  great  genius,  exti^aordinary  hi- 
ness  and  genuine  charm.  Some  have  bin 
brilliant  teachers  and  administratorsA. 
few  have  courage(;usly  faced  enem^' 
from  Attila  to  Napoleon.  Now  it  mayte 
time  for  a  pope  who  slowly  and  laborics- 
ly  closes  the  book  of  his  life  as  the  wfle 
world  watches.  9 
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Enghsh  department  of  Boston  College. 
(In  his  idle  moments  he  is  also  the  poetry 
editor  tor  America.)  In  Thirty  Days  he 
gives  us  a  spiritual  memoir,  tracking  his 
experiences  while  making  die  long  retreat 
set  out  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius.  The  journal  begins  with  his 
^  arrival  at  die  Gonzaga  Retreat  House  on 
g  Eastern  Point  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  on 
°  Jan.  4,  2000,  and  ends  when  he  leaves  to 
I  return  home  on  Feb.  7.  (The  time  frame 
<  includes  days  for  both  preparation  and 
>  debriefing.)  The  book's  divisions  reflect 
e  the  retreat's  composition  of  four  weeks, 
I  with  several  entries  for  each  day. 
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The  book's  subti- 
tle— Oil  Retreat  with 
the  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius — expresses,  I 
think,  both  Mariani's 
use  of  and  his  respect 
for  this  traditional 
tomi  of  Jesuit  spiritual 
renewal.  He  is  not 
offering  us  a  "how-to" 
manual;  much  less  is  he 
writing  a  treatise  on 
ihe  spiritual  life.  His 
goal  is  more  personal 
and  more  difficult. 
Mariani  sets  out  "a 
story  of  sin  and 
L;race...and  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  of 
Ciod's  love  operating 
day  by  day."  He  does 
this  to  help  his  readers, 
who  might  "perhaps 
even  be  encouraged  to 
undertake  the  F'xercis- 
es  tor  themselves." 

Mariani  is  a  gifted 
poet,  a  mature  writer, 
whose  control  of  his  material  is  beautiful 
to  witness.  For  so  talented  an  artist,  every- 
thing is  grist  for  his  craft.  And  tlierein  lies 
the  difficult}':  can  he  be  true  to  what  he  is 
experiencing,  while  recording  it  for  an 
already  contracted  manuscript?  Mariani 
acknowledges  the  dilemma,  but  wisely 
neither  dwells  on  it  nor  allows  it  to  deter 
him.  Rather,  he  seems  to  move  through 
the  retreat  purposefully  un-self-conscious. 
I  believe  that  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  do 
this,  he  would  have  jettisoned  the  con- 
ti"act.  Why  am  I  so  sure?  Because  the  book 
radiates  the  intensity  of  his  25-year  desire 
to  spend  this  time  in  silent  pursuit  of  God. 
No  one  who  reads  the  book  will  doubt  his 
motive.  Moreover,  Mariani  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  the  reader  to  feel  his  confusion, 
delight,  tear  and  passion  as  he  struggles  to 
meet  his  God  more  intimately. 

I  did  not  find  Thirty  Days  an  easy  read. 
The  author's  soul-baring  at  times  made 
my  skin  crawl.  References  to  erotic 
dreams,  marital  infidelities  and  a  painful 
childhood  told  me  more  than  I  wished  to 
know.  His  frequent  bouts  of  tears  struck 
me  as  both  authentic  and  oft-putting.  Sev- 
eral times  I  found  myself  wondering  if  I 
liked  this  person — would  I  enjoy  knowing 
him?  Maybe,  but  I  wouldn't  bet  the  fann. 


Still,  I  was  drawn  to  read  his  journ; 
slowly,  reflectively.  My  reaction  puzzle 
me  until  I  remembered  a  similar  experi 
ence  when  I  read  C.  S.  Lewis's  A  Grii 
Ohseived  in  the  weeks  after  my  husband 
death.  Much  of  what  I  read  in  both  work 
was  foreign  to  my  experience — yet  ho\ 
deeply  each  author  spoke  to  me.  In  bott, 
the  pain  of  separation  and  the  longing  fc 
presence  were  palpable.  Repeatedly 
found  myself  pausing,  caught  by  an  insigl 
that  led  me  to  pray. 

Mariani  makes  use  of  his  knowledg 
of  biblical  studies  and  his  travels  in  Israe 
calling  on  them  when  he  engages  in  th 
Ignatian  practice  of  composition  of  placf 
His  keen  imagination  allows  him  to  set  th 
scene  for  each  meditation  with  stardin 
clarity.  Were  one  to  see  these  exercises  c 
imagination  as  ends,  rather  than  mean 
one  would  destroy  dieir  efficacy  to  ope 
the  retreatant  to  God's  grace.  Mariani : 
reasonably  aware  of  the  temptatior 
WTien  he  stumbles,  his  director  steadie 
his  resolve.  Over  and  over,  in  ways  big  an 
small,  Mariani  (re)leams  the  truth  that  i 
the  spiritual  life  everything  is  importar 
and  nothing  is  important.  Everything 
important  because  God  is  there;  nothin 
is  important  because  nothing  is  God.  >l 

On  the  evening  of  Day  24,  Mariai  I 
writes:  "I've  been  thinking  again  of  what_  x 
|his  director]  said:  what  is  it  I've  bee  I 
looking  for  as  I  make  these  Exercises.  Fc  I 
one  thing  I've  been  trxang  to  answer  tl  n 
question  Jesus  asked  Peter,  and  now  seen 
to  be  asking  me.  II  l?o  do  you  say  1  am?  Or 
thing  is  clear.  I've  been  trying  to  do  wit 
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PAUL  MARIAN  i 


iS  what  I've  done  as  a  biographer  with 
lives  of  others:  discover  who  the  rail 

\s  is.  But  the  mistake  is  to  hilly  equate 
re«/ Jesus  with  the  historical ]tsvts.... 

here's  that  other  Jesus,  the  Christ  ot 
Resurrection,  transformed  and  ti^ans- 

ning,  the  one  who  acts  upon  me  and 


remakes  the  questioner,  the  pilgrim,  the 
seeker.  It  is  this  Jesus  I  have  spent  these 
past  weeks  trying  to  approach.  Isn't  it  true 
that — at  the  most  unexpected  moments — 
I  have  been  touched  by  this  Jesus...?  I 
don't  think  I'm  afraid  of  being  touched, 
though  I  see  now  that  I  have  used  words 
as  much  to  hide  from  Him  as  to  find 
Him.  All  I  can  really  do  at  this  point  is 
wait  for  Him  to  reveal  himself  in  His  own 
good  time." 

Thiity  Days  is  a  glimpse  of  the  effects 
of  grace  in  a  man  who  tries,  through 
silence  and  prayer,  to  come  closer  to  God. 
Perhaps,  like  the  retreat  itself,  it  replicates 
the  rhythm  of  any  serious  effort  to  "find 
God  in  all  things."  Mariani  writes  in  the 
Afterword  that  "the  Thirty-Day  retreat 
recorded  here  was  not  the  end  but  only 
the  beginning  of  a  healing,  which  has 
turned  out  to  have  ongoing  implications, 
both  in  its  desolations  as  well  as  in  its 
deeper  consolations." 

Our  task,  I  think,  is  to  trust  that  such 
is  ad  ?//ajorem  Dei  gloria?//. 

Denise  Lardner  Carmody 

Editor's  Note:  This  title  is  a  selection  of 
the  Catholic  Book  Clul). 
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Thomas  Cahill's  highly  successful  Hinges 
of  History  series  has  established  him  as 
one  of  the  most  engaging  and  popular 
authors  in  the  field  of  religion  today. 
Three  volumes  have  been  published  thus 
far:  Hou^  the  Irish  Saved  Civilization,  The 
Gifts  of  the  Jews  and  Desire  of  the  Everlast- 
ing Hills:  The  World  Before  and  After  Jesus. 
All  have  been  best-sellers. 

His  latest  book  on  Pope  John  XXIII 
is  part  of  a  different  series.  Penguin  Lives, 
which  consists  of  compact  biographies  of 
major  figures  and  covers  a  very  wide  spec- 
trum, from  Crazy  Horse  to  Mozart  and 
from  Elvis  Presley  to  St.  Augustine. 
WTiile  Cahill's  own  contribution  to  the 
series  is  not  likely  to  tarnish  the  fine  repu- 
tation his  writings  have  already  achieved 
for  him,  neither  will  it  enhance  it.  In  spite 
ot  the  many  flashes  of  bright  and  vivid 
prose  one  finds  in  this  volume,  in  the  end 
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it  does  not  measure  up  to  the  high  litenin' 
standards  ot  the  author  himself  nor  to  the 
hook's  larger-than-lite  suhject. 

Divided  into  four  parts — "Before 
John,"  ".^Jigelo  the  Man,"  "Roncalli  the 
Pastor,  John  the  Pope"  and  "After 
John" — more  than  a  third  ot  the  book  has 
nothinir  ilirectK'  to  do  with  |ohn  XXIII 


himself.  Part  1  pro\ides  a  sweeping 
oven'ievv  of  papal  histoiy,  from  Peter  to 
Pius  X7I.  One  wonders  whether  C^ahill,  in 
his  former  role  as  director  of  religious 
publishing  at  Doubleday,  would  have  sent 
the  manuscript  back  for  rewriting,  with 
clear  instinctions  to  compress  Part  I  into 
a  few  pages  of  introduction,  just  enough 
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The  Redemptorist  priests  and 
brothers  perform  their  missionary 
work  as  a  community.  "The  whole 
purpose  of  community  life  is  to 
have  members,  like  the  apostles,  ^^^^ 
combine  their  prayers  and  deliber-  jtfll^^Hkk 
ations,  their  labors  and  sufferings,  ^  i^^^^^^^B 
their  successes  and  failures,  and    m  a^^^^^^^B 
their  material  goods  as  well,  for    W  f^^HPi^^H 
the  service  of  the  Gospel. "  ^  ^fl^H^'Sil 
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to  pnnide  some  historical  context  for  tl 
remarkable  story  of  John  XXIII. 

The  overview  itself  is  marred  l)\ 
st\'le  that  is  sometimes  breezy  and  cvt 
crude,  and  the  tone  is  occasionally  l\  n 
cal.  The  text  in  Part  I,  but  elsewhere 
the  book  as  well,  is  pockmarked  wii 
words  and  phrases  like  "tizzies,"  "|iap 
pork  barrel,"  "motor-mouth  bishops"  ai 
"blockhead."  Pius  XII  is  referred  to  as 
"moral  pygmy."  His  definition  of  t 
dogma  of  the  .Assumption  is  characterizi 
iiy  C]ahill  as  "oddball."  Pius  \1  is  said 
have  been  "as  close  to  being  a  nonentity 
popes  ever  get"  anil  J(jhn  XXIII  himself 
sucker  for  ceremony."  The  occasional  cn 
dities  are  better  left  unmentioned  (exan 
pies  can  be  found  on  pages  84  and  86). 

An  editor  should  also  have  noticed- 
and  corrected — the  author's  tendency  l 
repeat  the  use  ot  certain  words  (barbaria; 
or  some  form  thereof,  is  emploved  1 
times  in  the  course  ot  1 5  pages)  or  to  ui 
certain  v\  ords  diat  ha\  e  long  since  acquire 
a  pejoratixe  meaning,  like  hirhiridii  itsel 
Ui/ititcs  (a  term  abhorred  by  Easter 
Catholics  in  communion  with  Rome)  an 
/j/iifi/i  (used  three  rimes  in  seven  pages). 

Wlien  the  autlior  finally  addresses  d 
subject  matter  of  his  book,  he  treats  tl 
reader  to  the  sort  of  crackling  and  lum 
nous  writing  ot  which  he  is  manitestl 
capable.  He  provides  a  theological! 
splendid  descriprion  of  the  C^atholic  sacn 
mental  vision  (pp.  76-77  and  pp.  80-8 
"/Vngelo  the  Alan"),  although  he  cann( 
resist  die  temptation  to  set  it  over  again 
\'atican  "fulminations"  and  "the  severitii 
of  papal  extremism." 

His  emphasis  on  the  crucial  role  <r'^ 
mentors  in  young  Angelo  Roncalli  r"^ 
priesth'  and  episcopal  life  is  of  immensr 
\alue  to  understantling  this  great  mai|j'* 
Roncalli  first  learned  the  ways  of  coH'  " 
passionate  and  effective  ministry  from  h*'' 
local  pastor  in  Sotto  il  Monte,  Do, 
F  rancesco  Rebuzzini,  and  then  how  to  b 
a  good  bishop,  patterned  after  the  Gospi 
rather  than  ecclesiastical  protocol,  froi 
Bologna's  Giacomo  Maria  Radini 
Tedeschi,  whom  young  Father  Roncal 
sen'ed  as  secretar\'.  He  also  learned  muC 
from,  and  sought  to  emulate,  the  Arcl 
bishop  of  Milan,  Andrea  Carlo  Ferrari, 
\alued  confidant  and  faithful  supporte 
Like  Radini-Tedeschi  (and  later  Roncal 
himself),  P'errari  was  not  a  favorite  of  cei 
tain  high-ranking  \'atican  officials.  An 
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c  were  also  great  mentors  from  past 
,.  the  most  significant  of  whom  was 
;  Ji.irles  Borromeo,  another  archhish- 
iil  Milan,  to  whose  pastoral  record 

w  ritings  Roncalli  would  devote  the 
(ir  [lortion  of  his  own  scholarly  acti\  i- 
\s  a  historian  in  his  own  right,  Ron- 

liioked  to  another  16th-centui"\'  fig- 
.  (Cardinal  (]esare  Baronius,  as  a 
Icl.  It  was  Baronius's  vision  ot  histor\' 
aturated  with  a  "supernatural  dimen- 
1,"  guided  always  by  divine  provi- 
ce,  that  would  inform  John  XXllI's 
lensely  important  opening  address  to 
Second  Vatican  Council  in  October 
2 — an  address  to  which  the  author 
!  too  little  attention  in  his  narrative  ot 
n's  papacy.  There  were,  of  course, 
;r  mentors  of  less  celebrity  status: 
calli's  parents,  his  uncle  Zaverio  and 
extended  family  ot  peasant  farmers 
homemakers. 

This  providential  view  of  history, 
er  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
hed  and  directed  Roncalli's  whole  life 
ecclesiastical  career.  Assignments  not 
inally  embraced  became  the  building- 
ks  that  would  constitute  the  spiritual 
tance  ot  his  person  and  pontitlcate. 
assignments  to  Bulgaria,  Turkey  and 
see  as  a  Vatican  diplomat  opened  his 
;  and  imagination  to  a  part  of  the 
Id  that  would  remain  close  to  his 
t  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  I  lis  sto- 
,  back-channel  efforts  to  save  thou- 
s  of  Jews  from  sure  death  during  the 
>nd  World  War  and  his  deft  handling 
:nsitive  postwar  issues  as  papal  nuncio 
ranee  (the  priest-worker  movement, 
what  to  do  about  bishops  who  had 
iborated  with  the  Nazi  regime)  are 
r  cases  in  pc^int. 

'art  III,  on  Roncalli  the  pastor  and 
J,  carries  the  reader  forward  with 
usiasm  and  exuberance.  Cahill  is  a 
dcrful  guide  as  he  illuminates  the 
to  understanding,  appreciating  and 
I  giving  thanks  for  the  remarkal)le 
CSS  of  John  XXIII's  ministn',  not  only 
le  church  but  to  the  human  commu- 
itsclt.  lie  identities  the  inner  core 
sircngrth  of  this  man,  Angelo  Roncal- 
iid  shows  how  and  why  he  would 
mie  the  most  beloved  pope  in  all  of 
iry. 

.'iit'ortunately.  Part  fV',  "After  John," 
s  to  revert  to  some  of  the  less  attrac- 
-tylistic  traits  of  Part  I.  (kahili's  evalu- 
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arion  of  Paul  VI  is  entirely  too  negative, 
although  for  reasons  very  different  from 
those  subsequently  brought  forwartl  by 
the  late  pope's  severest  crities  on  die  right, 
namely,  that  he  was  too  weak,  too  soft,  too 
timid  in  the  enforcement  of  orthodoxy 
and  discipline — in  other  words,  that  he 
was  too  much  unlike  John  Paul  11. 
Although  the  latter  needs  no  defense  fiom 
this  reviewer,  it  never  senes  a  prosecutori- 
al case  when  arguments  brought  tonvard 
are,  here  and  there,  factually  incorrect. 
The  author  asserts,  for  example,  that  it 
would  be  "impossible  to  imagine  John 
Paul  IPs  bestowing  his  episcopal  ring  on 
an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (as  Paul  VI 
did)...."  But  in  fict,  in  1W6,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  1,400th  anniversary  of  (iregory 
the  (ireat's  sentling  ol  missionaries  to 
Britain,  John  Paul  11  bestowed  upon  the 
current  archbishop  ot  CJanterburv',  (ieorge 
C^arey,  a  pectoral  cross  and  invitetl  him 
and  the  other  Anglican  bishops  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  Rome  to  march  in 
procession,  in  full  episcopal  regalia,  for  an 
ecumenical  \'esper  service  in  the  (church 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  Their  wives 
were  invited  to  join  in  the  procession  as 
well. 

Finally,  the  suggesrion  that  John  Paul 
II  "felt  himself  gifted  with  infallibilit}' 
long  before  he  became  pope,"  is  so  gratu- 
itous and  even  reckless  on  its  face  that  it 
clearly  impedes  rather  than  advances  the 
otherwise  legitimate  point  the  author 
wished  to  make  about  the  current  pope's 
authoritarian  style  of  governance.  John 
XXIII  does  not  need  to  have  other  popes, 
before  or  after  him,  put  down  in  order  for 
him  to  be  raised  up.  He  stands  on  his  own 
two  feet,  casting  a  giant's  shadow  over  the 
whole  ot  church  history,  backward  and 
forward  alike. 

Is  Pope  John  XXIIl  worth  reading? 
Surely,  yes.  But  one  might  be  well  advised 
to  begin  at  page  73  and  to  close  the  book 
at  page  214.  And  what  a  compelling  end- 
ing that  would  have  been,  with  cardinals 
and  farmers  alike  gathered  around  the 
dying  pope's  bed,  singing  the  "/w  pnnidis- 

I       Fortunately,  the  church  has  now  offi- 

0  cially  acknowledged  what  Catholics  and 

1  all  people  of  good  will  had  recognized 
£  from  that  very  moment  of  death.  John 

2  XXIII  is  indeed  in  paradise,  an  abiding 
°  model  now  of  sancdty  and  of  humanity 
i  itself  Richard  P.  McBrien 
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Catholic 

Eight  Gifts  for  Life 

By  Thomas  H.  Groome 

/  liirpcrSaiil''ri/ihis(ii.  321  Ip  $2  J.  V  > 
ISBN  (m06})'^HI) 

VVTiat  is  it  about  this  book  that  troubles 
me,  with  its  robust  (Catholic  cheerleading, 
rah-rahing  us  dirough  sacraments,  the  life 
and  current  presence  ot  Jesus  Christ,  our 
rich  tradition?  V'V'Tiile  I  completely  agree 
widi  what  Fhomas  (iroome  is  saying,  am  I 
turning  into  somewhat  ot  a  crabby 
(^atht)lic  at  the  many  attempts  to  bring 
sheep  back  into  the  fold  and  ttj  have  diose 
within  appreciate  what  we  have? 

Perhaps  I  am  just  getting  testy  about 
the  plethora  of  books  that  attempt  to  tell 
the  world  what  (Catholicism  is — and  that  it 
is,  after  all,  a  predy  good  way  to  live  a  life. 
(Confession:  I  may  have  written  one  or 
two  of  these  myself)  But  we  seem  to  be  in 
a  time  when  Catholicism  needs  to  be  sug- 
arcoated  for  an  easy,  unsuspecting  gulp. 
No  strain,  no  pain,  take  this — it's  good  for 
you. 

Professor  Groome's  italicized  intro- 
duction to  each  chapter,  giving  a  personal 
vignette  to  lead  us  gendy  into  deeper  veri- 
ties stands  out  as  an  author's  (or  editor's) 
device  to  continually  lure  the  leery.  They 
seem  to  have  a  sort  of  "gotcha"  approach 
to  them,  and  the  stories  themselves  seem 
added  as  eidier  filler  or  buffer. 

And  then,  on  the  dust  jacket,  are  the 
proclamations  that  the  autiior  is  "the  lead- 
ing expert  on  Catholic  education  in  the 
world,"  "a  well-known  expert  on  all  things 
Catholic,"  whose  earlier  book  is  "widely 
regarded  as  the  most  important  and  influ- 
ential contemporar}'  work  on  the  subject." 
Well.  I  sh(juld  have  sat  up  straighter  in  my 
chair. 

This  grousing  on  devices  and  puffery 
aside,  when  stripped  down  to  its  basics, 
Groome's  book  contains  a  handy  precis 
of  Catholic  thought  and  the  Catholic 
approach  to  life.  More  importantly, 
when  Professor  C^roome  speaks  from  the 
heart  at  book's  end,  we  have  both  a  clear 
call  to  what  (Catholicism  can  mean  to  a 
pers(jn's  life — and  the  demands  that  will 
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l)c  made  upon  it. 

I  hc  church  has  steered  away,  Ciroome 
righdy  |K)ints  out,  from  "bringing  converts 
in"  toward  "bringing  (Jhrisdans  out."  How 
well  many  of  us  remember  giving  our  pen- 
nies and  nickels  in  grammar  school  so  that 
missionaries,  with  our  support,  might  bap- 
tize those  pathetic  pagan  babies.  And  how 
we  were  told  that  if  we  converted  a  single 
person  to  our  one,  true  faith,  our  own  spir- 
itual hide  would  be  spared  the  fires  of  hell. 
We  were  looking  for  notches  on  our  heav- 
enly belt,  rather  than  being  asked  to  live 
out  our  faith  in  the  messy,  chaotic,  comic 
opera  that  is  most  of  our  lives. 

bistead,  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  those  within  our  church  who  share  its 
prophetic  call  bid  us  to  go  back  to  biblical 
mandates  and  actually  live  out  the  Ciospel 
in  our  lives — not  to  stop  with  just  checking 
off  church  attendance,  devotional  hours 
and  fasting  days,  as  if  God  were  some  sort 
of  divine  bookkeeper  with  whom  we  had 
to  settle  accounts. 

By  providing  four  practical  spiritual 
practices  (make  fiiends  among  people  who 
are  different,  promote  justice  and  compas- 
sion for  people  who  are  far  away,  place  no 
borders  on  your  concern  and  prayers,  and 
recognize  faith  as  an  ultimate  mystery, 
being  ready  to  say  'I  don't  know'),  Groome 
supplies  a  straightforward  primer  for  a 
quite  wonderful  and  holy  Ckdiolic  life. 

And  as  the  siren  song  of  "spiritualit}'" 
floats  across  our  consciousness,  Groome 
wisely  points  out  that  while  aspirations  of 
the  human  spirit  certainly  are  laudable, 
without  God  we  are  left  with  a  brightly 
wrapped  but  ultimately  empty  package. 
Yes,  there  certainly  can  be  spirituality 
without  fonnal  religious  practices  (and,  in 
fact,  some  of  our  parishes  are  killers,  not 
enhancers  of  the  Spirit),  but  most  of  us 
need  a  structure  and  a  community. 
Cadiolicism  has,  does  and  will  continue  to 
jirovide  them.  Paul  Wilkes 
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Sadly,  the  question  of  how  a  president  of 
the  United  States  might  lead  effectively 
in  wartime  is  again  pertinent,  in  terms  of 
both  historiography  and  policy.  Recently, 
the  nation  learned  that  Michael 
Beschloss'  transcription  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's recorded  conversations  reveal  that 
Johnson's  public  and  private  convictions 
about  American  prospects  in  the  Vietnam 
War  were  quite  different  from  each 
other.  Speculation  began  immediately  as 
to  whether  George  W.  Bush's  private 
assessment  of  the  war  on  terrorism  is  dif- 
ferent from  his  public  comments.  The 
question  therefore  arises:  what  degree  of 
consistency  is  required  for  successful 
leadership  in  wartime? 

This  query  makes  it  exciting  to  learn 
of  William  E.  Gienapp's  methodology 
concerning  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Civil  War.  Gienapp,  a  professor  of  histo- 
ry at  Harvard  LIniversity,  has  produced 
two  complementary  volumes,  a  short 
biography  and  an  anthology  of  Lincoln's 
speeches  and  correspondence.  The  goal 
is  to  search  for  any  differences  between 
the  private  and  the  public  man. 

Gienap])  believes  there  was  a  differ- 
ence— that  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  public 
competence  and  private  awkwardness. 
He  asserts  that  Lincoln's  private  corre- 
spondence is  not  very  revealing  because 
Lincoln  made  himself  so  pre-eminently 
into  a  public,  political  person  that  he  was 
hardly  able  to  cultivate  private  relation- 
ships. Ciienapp  therefore  ignores  ways  in 
which  the  private  correspondence  indeed 
illuminates  the  public  man.  'Hie  family 
letters  do  reveal  a  Lincoln  who  struggled 
with  intimacy.  He  had  a  longstanding 
estrangement  from  his  father  and  did  not 
even  visit  Thomas  Lincoln  on  his 
deathbed.  His  letters  to  his  wife,  Mary, 
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were  awlavard  and  read  as  though  writ^n 
to  a  child — perhaps  a  consequence  oa 
husband's  knowledge  of  his  wife's  p;- 
chological  problems. 

But  the  pubhc  man  also  had  trou's 
with  intimaq-  issues.  Consider  Preside  t 
Lincoln's  many  personnel  problen. 
especialh'  in  his  relationships  with  gen< 
als  and  to  his  cabinet.  Also,  his  over, 
political  career  was  dominated  by  frusr- 
don  until  he  won  the  presidenc}^ — a  t:? 
that  raises  questions  about  his  effecti^- 
ness  at  public  relationships.  Had  he  livi. 
his  personal  aloofriess  could  have  grcav 
affected  Lincoln's  relationship  with  C^c- 
gressional  leaders  during  Reconstructi( . 
Overall.  Gienapp  is  too  quick  to  cn- 
clude  that  there  was  no  necessar\'  c(  - 
nection  between  Lincoln's  private  aloi- 
ness  and  public  competence. 

Gienapp  succeeds,  however,  in  sho- 
ing  that  Lincoln's  true  adroitness  lay  i 
his  understanding  of  the  tension  ber\\  c"; 
ideas  and  experience.  He  sought  to  im  1  - 
iy  ideas  to  reflect  events.  .\s  a  coq^'  ir . 
attorney,  he  understood  how  the  cnmi; 
of  the  railroads  should  alter  the  intcrp;- 
tation  of  law.  .\s  president,  he  simila, 
concluded  that  the  nation  couM  : 
rebuilt  only  if  the  Declaration  of  Im- 
pendence were  elevated  alongside  t: 
Constitution  as  a  foundational  documc  . 
Once  he  had  articulated  that  connecm 
in  the  Geny  sburg  Address  of  Xoveml  r 
186.^,  Lincoln  began  the  transforniatn 
of  the  Constitution  from  a  protector  t 
slaver\'  to  a  guarantor  of  indi\"idual  libi- 
t}-  for  all. 

.Much  of  this  development  has  bei 
emphasized  through  earlier  but  length  r 
scholarship,  especially  Garry  \\  ill  - 
work  on  the  Gettysburg  .\ddress.  (  jIl- 
app  has  produced  a  welcome  synthLsi- 
these  themes  in  a  short,  highly  acccssiL 
life  for  the  popular  audience.  1  : 
accoinpan\  ing  reader  is  calibrated  to 
text  of  the  biograph\  so  that  readers  ci 
trace  for  themselves  Lincoln's  intellectil 
growth.  Lincoln's  example  shows  tit 
while  some  consistency  is  important  hn 
poHtician,  a  capacit\-  for  prudent  adap- 
tion is  indispensable. 

Lltimatelv,  however,  political  inf!- 
vations  w  ere  not  enough  tor  Lincoln,  i 
the  17  months  ot  life  remaining  to  hi 
after  Gettysburg,  he  proceeded  in 
sharply  theological  direction,  as  Gienai 
goes  on  to  note.  Lhe  exploration  ot  L*- 
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,oln's  rlic()logic';il  odysscy  deserves  a 
ook  in  its  ()v\ti  riylit,  which  Ivonald  (]. 
VTiitc  has  provided,  just  as  W  ills  sought 
ie  intellectual  pedigree  ot  the  (lettvs- 

I  urg  Address,  White  traces  the  spiritual 

j  neage  of  the  Second  Inaugural  Address 
t"  March  1865. 
Lincoln  struggled  tor  much  ot  his  lite 

«ith  a  sense  of  fatalism,  and  may  even 
ave  flirted  with  the  doctrine  ot  necessi- 
'.  A  recent  major  biographer,  Da\  id 
(erbert  Donald,  cites  this  inclination  in 
aiming  that  Lincoln  was  an  essentialK 
issive,  reactive  jiresident.  White,  a  |)ro- 
ssor  ot  American  religious  history  at 
an  Francisco  Theological  Seminary, 
Ters  a  welcome  corrective  to  that  over- 
■awn  portrait.  In  tact,  the  central  spiri- 
lal  drama  of  Lincoln's  lite  was  his  tran- 

'  tion  from  fatalism  to  a  faith  based  on 

j  :tion. 

I    Three  intellectual  traditions — 

j  utheran.  Reformed  and  Anglican — 
jminated  Protestant  thought  trom  the 
me  of  die  Reformation.  W'Tiite  believes 

1  latall  three  influenced  the  Inaugural. 

j    Lincoln's  familiarity  with  the  Luther- 

I  emphasis  on  faith  and  personal 
(  igagement  with  Scripture  is  easily  dis- 
I  :rnible  in  the  speech.  The  president 

)ted  the  reliance  of  both  sides  on  the 
ible  to  support  its  cause.  But  w  hen  Lin- 
j  )ln  pondered  the  intransigence  ot  both 
I  Jes,  he  lost  Luther's  optimism  that  the 
ible  could  be  comprehended  with  ease. 

Here  it  is  possible  that  the  Wisdom 
adition,  especially  the  Book  of  Job, 
tracted  Lincoln.  Lhere  is  a  thread  of 
I  od's  incomprehensibilit)'  in  the  Inaugu- 
I  1,  especially  at  the  lines  "The  Almight}/ 
IS  his  own  purposes,"  and  in  the  call  to 
j  oceed  "with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
(  od  gives  us  to  see  the  right."  Lhe  com- 
1  nation  of  deep  yearning  to  know  the 
I  ill  of  Ciod  and  the  ctjnviction  that  that 

II  is  mysterious  permeates  the  speech, 
ills  is  reminiscent  ot  God's  answer  to 
li,  HI  which  he  declares  that  trust  is 
Die  important  than  knowledge  of  (ioil. 
ncoln  reali/xd  that  while  a  deep  assent 
( lod's  will  was  essential  tor  the  healing 
the  nation,  any  victor  who  claimed  to 
iderstand  (iod  fully  would  i)e  unlikelv 
attract  the  defeated.  White  would  do 
11  to  look  into  the  possible  influence  of 
li,  especially  since  the  questing  Lincoln 
isonally  seems  nuich  like  that  skeptical 

^  t  l)elieving  biblical  character. 


l  he  (^akinist  element  is  the  speech's 
most  disconcerting  feature.  Neither 
North  nor  South  was  free  ot  blame  tor 
the  sin  ot  slavery.  I-incoln's  jeremiad 
raisetl  the  horrihc  prosjiect  that  the  war 
might  be  an  expression  ot  divine  punish- 
ment for  this  sin.  Lincoln  thereby  pro- 
duced probably  the  most  tear-inspiring 
jirose  any  president  ot  the  L^nited  States 
has  ever  uttered — the  notion  that  the  war 
might  not  end  until  every  sin  of  slave- 
holding  had  been  paid  for.  This  idea  ot 
war  as  divine  vengeance  has  tlltered  per- 
manentlv  into  American  thought,  howev- 


er, and  is  just  as  horrific  to  contemplate 
now  as  then.  In  order  to  grasp  both  its 
|)ower  and  its  controversial  character, 
one  need  only  contemplate  how  unpleas- 
ant it  is  to  entertain  the  thought  that  the 
war  on  terrorism  might  have  roots  in 
American  injustices  in  international 
affairs. 

Wliite  largelv  neglects  the  Anglican 
tradition,  which  protluced  the  King 
James  translatiijii  ot  the  Bible  that  Lin- 
coln internalized  so  tieeply.  l  he  Anglican 
heritage  was  the  least  fatalistic  ot  the 
three  Protestant  traditions.  The  Articles 
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()i  Religion  established  \iy  the  Protestar 
Kpiscopal  Church  in  ISO!  declared  th; 
good  works  performed  in  faith  wen 
pleasing  to  (iod.  The  final  paragraph  ( 
the  Inaugural  calls  on  the  nation  "t 
stri\'e  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in.i 
When  Episcopal  thought  is  combine' 
with  Lincoln's  known  devotion  to  Shake? 
speare — w  ho  pondered  that  the  fault  licj. 
not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves — ther; 
is  a  clue  to  Lincoln's  roots  in  a  moij 
Catholic  view  ot  realit)'.  He  was  not  prtj 
pared  to  wait  for  national  reconciliatio| 
to  come  by  grace.  Both  North  and  Scut 
were  to  strive  for  it.  ' 

White  demonstrates  that  tht 
Catholic  connection  did  not  go  entirel 
unnoticed  at  the  time.  At  least  one  pre 
critic  of  the  theological  theme  of  the  Sec- 
ond hiaugural  linked  Lincoln  to  Pop 
Pius  IX.  The  New  York  World  charge 
that  both  leaders  were  medievalists  wh 
wanted  to  subordinate  the  secular  to  tf 
spiritual.  1  he  writer  did  not  provid 
much  papal  context  tor  this  comparisoi 
l)ut  the  article  referred  to  Pius's  Syllabi 
of  Errors,  whose  rejection  of  the  separ; 
tion  ot  church  and  state  appeared  ju 
three  months  before  the  Inaugural.  Tf 
editorialist  overdrew  the  comparison  bi' 
was  essentially  correct  to  think  that  hot 
))ope  and  jiresident  saw  Cod  as  someho 
central  in  human  aftairs. 

Lhis  thread  between  Lincoln  and  tl 
C^atholic  tradition  raises  the  issue  of  Lit 
coin's  relationship  with  Catholic  voter 
I  lis  (jpenness  to  Catholic  participation  : 
the  lite  of  the  nation  is  clear  irom  his  lettii 
to  Joshua  Speed  in  1855,  which  coi,«: 
demned  the  hypocrisy  of  the  nativi  k 
ivnow-Xothing  Party.  How  Lincolnfot 
hospitalit)/  sunived  the  strains  of  the  Ci\  fci 
War  has  been  overlooked  by  Ciienapp  ar'ji 
other  biographers.  It  is  illuminating,  fclE 
example,  to  consider  that  Archbishop  Jol' m 
1  lughes  of  New  York  warned  Secretary  i ' 
V\'ar  Simon  (Cameron  in  October  18(| 
that  (Catholics  desired  the  preservation  ' 
the  Union  but  not  the  abolition  of  slaver 
\'ct  somehow,  (Catholics  rallied  to  the  su| 
|)()rt  ot  the  war. 

Lincoln's  apjieal  to  Catholics  w 


also  threatened  by  the  Union's  draft  pel  Uo 
cy,  which  discriminated  against  the  whi  h^: 
working  class  by  allowing  the  wealthy  fji 
buv  substitutes.  But  there  has  not  bet  'ii; 
enough  study  ot  Lincoln's  interacticj 
with  (Catholics  to  allow  the  drawing  fW 
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i,  (.( inclusions.  W  ;is  Lincoln's  call  tor 
1  ;arc  ot  veterans,  w  idow  s  and  orjihans 
1  he  peroration  of  the  Inaugural 
I  ived  as  including  (Catholics?  The 
i  ;  spring  that  saw  his  address  also  saw 
I  Massachusetts  (ieneral  (lourt  grant 
I  College  ot  the  I  loK  (iross  its  ()v\n 
;'  cer.  W  as  this  intended  as  a  tribute  to 
1  Catholic  contribution  to  Union  vic- 
(  ,  and  possibly  as  an  answer  to  Lin- 
1  's  call  tor  healing?  By  touching  ujion 
.  ;oln's  affinity  with  Ciatholicisni, 
I  te  has  stimulated  thought  about  the 
»  iblc  discoveries  of  futtire  research. 

^incoln  foresaw  a  huge  task  in  the 
i  weeks  of  his  life,  both  authors 
'  hasize.  To  accomplish  his  emerging 

;m  ot  national  reconciliation,  he 
I.  id  ha\'e  had  to  find  a  way  not  only  to 
1  i  white  and  black,  but  also  several 
:  es  ot  white  tolk  with  one  another  as 
I  White  at  least  makes  clear  that  Lin- 
would  have  attempted  to  do  so 
I  erfully. 

liienapp  and  White  together  show  a 
I  ident  who  wanted  to  win  the  Civil 
'   but  who  wanted  to  do  so  for  a  right 
ition.  Lincoln's  motivation  for  tight- 
;learly  broadened  as  the  conflict  pro- 
ed.  Wiile  his  constant  desire  was  to 
srve  the  Union — the  motivation  for 
•h  he  is  explicitly  praised  at  the  Lin- 
:   Memorial — his  sense  of  how  to  do 
.  changed.  Eventually  he  concluded 
the  goal  could  not  be  met  unless 
ary  itself  was  abolished.  In  other 
I  ds,  the  Union  first  had  to  conform 
■  f  to  the  divine  plan.  Contrary  to 
e  who  feel  this  was  a  pragmatic  deci- 
;  ,  he  diti  it  through  an  active  discern- 
I  t  of  CJcxl's  will  and  made  his  private 
:  rlusions  fully  consistent  with  his  pub- 
ij  ask.  The  question  of  what  makes  an 
'  tive  war  leader  cannot  be  answered 
out  resort  to  a  president's  spiritual 
Thomas  Murphy 
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story  ot  seven  men  who  literally  lost 


their  heads  (or  (Jirist — or  more  accu- 
ratelv  tor  their  tellov\  humans  whom 
they  seltlessly  lo\etl  in  C>hrist — is  one  of 
heroic  beauty.  And  John  W.  Kiser  tells  it 
in  lull.  /'/'('  Monks  of  Tibhirine  (the 
author's  third  book,  after  (Joiiiiiiuiiist 
I'.iitrcpn'iiciirs  anti  Stcfini  '/.ivcig:  Dciith  of 
(I  Modem  M(iii)  is  an  especially  valuable 
book  to  read  in  this  present  moment  in 
historv  for  the  protoimdly  insightful  and 
comiiassionate  way  in  which  the  author 
[Hits  this  martyrdom  in  context. 

During  the  night  of  March  27-28, 
1996,  an  armed  band  of  Islamic  funda- 
mentalists broke  through  the  gates  and 
into  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Our 
Lady  ot  Atlas  near  the  village  of  Tib- 
hirine in  Algeria,  alxlucteil  seven  monks 
and  subsequently  executed  them.  Father 
(christian  tie  C^herge,  the  superior,  was  a 
man  with  an  extraortlinariK  compassion- 
ate heart,  and  he  sought  to  help  each  ot 
his  brother  monks  cultivate  the  same.  Lie 
succeeded.  Christian,  and  even  more  his 
Trappist  brothers  Bruno,  Christophe, 
Luc,  Paul,  Michael  and  C^elestin,  were 
ordinary  men.  As  they  marched  stead- 
fastly toward  their  foreseen  fate,  they 
continued  to  perform  their  ever\'dav, 
very  ordinary  tasks  in  hning  fraternitv 
and  service  to  their  Muslim  neighbors.  It 
took  many  meetings  for  them  to  arrive  at 
their  heroic  solidarity  and  support  one 
another  in  it.  Most  of  them  had  been 
touched  at  some  time  in  earlier  life  by 
the  beauty  of  Algiers  and  the  goodness 
of  the  ordinary  Algerian. 

The  seven  monks  of  Our  Lady  of 
Atlas  came  from  different  backgrounds. 
And  different  things  brought  them  to  the 
cloisters  of  one  of  the  strictest  orders  in 
the  church,  the  Cistercian  Trappists, 
then  letl  them  further  to  seek  out  one  of 
the  smallest  and  poorest  monasteries  in 
the  order,  this  little  house  in  Algeria.  A 
love  beyond  human  telling  brought  them 
into  a  communion  (if  I  may  use  that 
word)  with  their  fellow  humans  that  in 
many  ways  erased  the  barriers  of  reli- 
gion. 

Riser's  book  is  not  heavy;  in  fact,  it  is 
an  easy  and  enjoyable  read.  Yet  an\one 
looking  tor  a  good  summation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Trappists  through  the  cen- 
turies and  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
post- Vatican  II  renewal  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. Kiser  captures  the  spirit  and 
the  very  down-to-earth  way  this  life  was 
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lived  at  Tibhirinc,  what  he  calls  the 
"dualities  ut  1  rappist  lite":  solitude  and 
community,  meditation  and  action,  love 
and  discipline,  a  community-disciplined 
and  self-disciplined  life.  M  the  same 
time,  he  also  presents  Islam  in  its  rich- 
ness and  depth  and  the  historical  vicissi- 
tutles  it  has  experienced  in  .\lgiers 
through  the  centuries  and  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  new  Muslim  nation. 

I  have  reatl  a  number  of  books  on 
Islam  tluring  recent  months,  pnjfoundly 
aw  are  of  my  ignorance  in  regard  to  this 
great  world  religion.  But  no  book  I  read 
ga\e  me  as  much  of  a  feeling  for  these 
brothers  ami  sisters  as  has  Riser's 
account  of  the  monks  of  Tibhirinc.  For 
this  alone,  it  is  a  book  we  can  veiy  prof- 
itahl\-  read  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

(Christian,  the  "unifier,"  is  an  espe- 
cially attractive  figure  who  holds  center 
stage  in  the  narrati\e:  "[H]e  always  chose 
to  see  the  good  in  things,  to  locjk  beyond 
the  irritants  and  the  bad.  He  did  not 
want  to  dignifv  evil  bv  letting  it  preoccu- 
pv  him.  Xor  would  he  make  broad  judg- 
ments alxnit  people  or  governments.  He 
would  merely  describe  a  specific  act  as 
good  or  bail,  helpful  or  unhelpful, 
according  to  the  situation.  He  believed 
people  could  always  change,  especially  if 
one  atldresseel  their  higher  nature." 
Kiser  wea\es  into  his  narrative  rich, 
warm  portraits  of  all  the  other  (jstercian 
martvrs,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  the 
Alusliius  w  ho  touched  their  lives. 

Throughout  the  book  arc  wonderful 
words  (jf  wisd(jm,  worth)'  of  the  greatest 
of  sages:  "The  first  words  a  person's  face 
sa\'s  to  another  is,  respect  me."  "  The 
onK'  wa\  tor  us  to  gi\e  witness  is  to  li\e 
what  we  tlo,  and  be  what  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  banal,  everyday  realities."  "If 
redemption  is  the  motive  for  the  coming 
of  (dirist,  then  Incarnation  is  the 
method."  "Killing  can  take  different 
forms  as  all  who  lixe  in  community 
know.  A  contemptuous  attitude,  a 
wounding  word,  jihrases  that  assassinate 
are  other  ways  to  kill."  "(Christians  are 
not  the  onl\'  mart\  rs  of  charit}'.  Muslims 
are,  too." 

This  \olume  also  includes  the  "  Tes- 
tament" of  C>hristian  de  (>herge,  which 
undoubtedlv  will  take  its  place  as  one  of 
the  spiritual  classics  of  the  2()th  centun'. 
This  deeph'  moving  document,  written 


less  than  three  years  before  he  was  m  ■ 
tyred  (hut  l)y  his  request  not  open! 
until  after  his  death),  concludes  with  t  - 
word  to  his  executioner: 

And  to  you,  too,  my  friend  of  the 
last  moment,  who  will  not  biow 
w  hat  \  ou  are  doing.  Yes,  for  you, 
too,  I  v\  ish  this  thank  you,  this 
"A-Dieu,"  whose  image  is  in  you 
also,  that  we  mav  meet  in  heav- 
en, like  happy  thieves,  if  it  pleas- 
es God,  our  common  Father. 
Amen!  Insha  ."Mlah! 

John  Kiser  has  done  his  homewo 
The  interesting  notes  at  the  end  of 
book  prove  it.  There  is  also  a  most  use 
glossan'  of  terms — \  en'  helpful  for  th' 
unfamiliar  with  Islam — as  well  a  a 
chronolog\-  of  the  main  events  mark? 
the  history  of  .'Mgeria  and  a  bibliograp 

After  reading  The  Monks  of  Tibhir.:. 
it  is  clear  that  Father  Cdirisdan  cultivad 
a  like  etunpassion  in  the  writer  Jon 
Kiser,  who  came  to  know  the  monk  A 
his  people  in  the  course  of  his  e-xten^e 
research.  M.  Basil  Penningn 
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r  Own  Penance 

.  add  to  the  tragedy  of  pedophile 
ests  (Signs  of  the  l  imes,  3/1 S),  there 
re  been  no  words  of  sorrow,  no 
nissions  of  eonipHcity,  no  words  of 
npassion  from  the  pope  or  his  V^ati- 
i  officials  addressed  directly  to  the 
tims  (and  their  families)  of  sexual 
ise  by  priests.  The  victims  have  been 
newalled  and  ignored.  The  only 
ng  we  hear  about  is  damage  to  the 
irch. 

assifieds 

unini  Event 

UIT  ALUMS  in  die  gr  "Jter  Washington,  D.C., 
1  will  gather  at  6;30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  April 
at  St.  .Alovsius  Church  for  a  talk  b\-  Sen. 
rick  Leahy,  a  1964  Georgetown  University 
r  Center  graduate.  Senator  Leahy  vvill  speak 
"The  Challenge  of  Choosing  Wisely,"  fol- 
ed  by  remarks  from  William  B\Ton,  S.J.  The 
iiing  concludes  uith  refreshments  and  die 
ortunit)'  to  mix  with  fellow  alums.  Local, 
lit-sponsored  works  will  be  on  hand  to  pro- 
;  information  about  their  activities  as  well.  For 
re  information  and  to  register,  log  on  to 
w.IgnatianParmers.org. 

Dnference 

/ERTY  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY;  TOWARD  A 
)REJUS'r  RESPONSE.  On  April  11-12, 
'2,  scholars,  students,  social  scientists  and 
imunity  activists  will  gather  at  Loyola  Uni- 
iity  Chicago  to  discuss  the  role  universities 
;ht  play  in  more  justly  addressing  issues  of 
'erty.  The  theme  of  this  conference  is 
pired  by  our  conviction  that  it  is  the 
lonsibility  of  a  university  to  be  a  conscious 
ial  force  for  justice.  This  conference  will 
k  at  the  social  reality  of  poverty  with  the 
1  ot  shedding  new  light  on  scarcity  in  our 
ietv'  and  on  the  university's  duty  to  respond 
re  creatively  with  its  many  resources.  Join 
as  we  interact  with  nationally  recognized 
■erts:  Alice  O'Connor,  historian,  Povertv 
owledge;  John  Kretzmann,  co-director, 
et-Based  Communit)'  Development  Insti- 
Gustavo  Gutierrez,  theologian,  riieolo- 
of  Liberation;  Milton  Fisk,  philosopher, 
ward  a  Healthy  Society;  Michael  CJaranzi- 
SJ.,  President,  Loyola  LTniversity  Chicago. 
;  will  participate  in  asset-mapping  e.xercises 
1  begin  to  develop  a  plan  for  mobilizing 
inge  within  our  own  communities.  For 
ine  registration  or  for  the  latest  updates  on 
■  conference,  visit  our  Web  site  at: 

w.luc.edu/tlepts/ethics/povert\ .  Please 
'ct  all  inquiries  to:  Linda  Engluud,  (  Center 

Ethics  and  Social  Justice,  Ph:  (77.?)  508- 
■5,  e-mail;  lenglun@luc.edu. 


Fopcjohn  Paul  II  has  rcpcateilly 
exhorted  us  that  there  is  "no  peace 
without  justice,  no  justice  without  h)r- 
giveness."  In  order  to  make  just 
amends,  we  must  begin  by  doing  our 
own  penance  at  the  highest  level  in  the 
church.  An\T:hing  less  only  adds  to  this 
continuing  injustice  that  eats  away  at 
any  credibility  we  may  yet  have. 

(Rev.)  Charles  E.  Irvin 
Manchester,  Mich. 

Editor  s  note:  Bcaiiisc  of  an  editing  error,  the 
preeeding  letter  appeared  hut  week  (4/1) 
ivithout  the  iiutljors  signiiture. 


Hyper-sacralized 

hi  his  aiticle,  die  Rev.  Robert  Kress  justi- 
fiably identifies  lack  of  adequate  respon- 
sibility and  supervision  of  the  priest  as 
serious  structural  detects  in  our  (-atholic 
(>hurch  (3/1 1 ).  The  priest  can  compen- 
sate for  this  critical  lack  by  building  into 
his  ministr\-  feedback  on  his  own  behav- 
ior and  perfoniiance.  To  a  limited  extent 
he  can  obtain  this  e)n\\\  h\  sinijily  asking 
tor  it. 

Unfortunately,  most  ot  the  taithful, 
because  ot  the  h\'per-sacralized  status 
the  priest  still  enjoys,  would  balk  at 
telling  a  priest  what  he  could  do  more  ot 
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and  w  hat  he  could  avoid  doing.  But  an 
anonymous  written  survey  makes  the 
lair\'  more  comtortal)le  with  giving  feed- 
hack.  Such  a  mechanism  has  ah^eady 
begun  to  appear  in  some  parishes. 

F.  T.  Murray 
Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Forgiving,  Not  Stupid 

One  of  die  problems  bishops  in  the  past 
had  controlling  priest  pedophiles  w  as 
diat  Rome  had  tied  their  hands  (Signs  of 
die  Times,  3/18).  The  deft-ocking  of 
priests  for  serious  sexual  (jftenses  was 


reserved  to  Rome;  and  since  priests  were 
thought  to  lie  priests  forever,  they  had 
to  be  put  somewhere,  employed  some- 
where, because  of  the  theology  of  priest- 
hood. Therefore  hide  and  transfer,  cou- 
pled with  the  notion  that  a  retreat 
(spiritual  conversion)  and  transfer  would 
solve  the  problem.  Certainly  before 
1985  no  one  knew  that  pedophilia  was 
an  incurable  condition,  and  local  bish- 
ops were  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  cruel 
dilemma  when  Rome  refused  to  move 
from  its  position.  Priests  had  to  be  put 
somewhere.  Now  we  know,  and  there 


are  no  more  excuses. 

A  priest  against  whom  credible  aca 
sations  of  child  abuse  are  made  must  be 
relieved  immediately  of  his  duties  and  d 
information  reported  to  local  authoritie 
and  to  a  special  commission  set  up  by 
each  bishop  for  internal  investigation.  li 
either  of  these  investigative  bodies  finds 
the  priest  guilty,  the  local  bishop  shoulc 
defrock  the  priest  and  help  luni  find 
another  profession  while  also  helping  ||' 
him  to  find  appropriate  psychological  m 
help.  We  are  a  forgiving  but  not  a  stupiBi 
church.  Such  people  should  never  agair* 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

Evan  Cuthbert  •  Master  of  Divinity  •  1999 


Founding  Member  of  the  Weston  Social  Justice  Foi-um. 


July  1999 

Director,  Ignacio  Volunteer 
Program,  Boston  College 
Campus  Ministry  Office. 


May  1999 

Completes  thesis  on  directing  the 
church's  mission  to  abused  children; 
Graduates  with  Master  of  Divinity  from 
Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology. 


Enrolls  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology. 


Youth  Leadership  Instructor:  Voyageurs 
Outward  Bound  School,  Ely  Minnesota. 


1988 

Missionary  for  child  workers  and 
their  families,  Tacna,  Peru. 


Love  ought  to  show  itself  in 
deeds  more  than  in  words. 

— St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 


Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 

An  International  Theological  Center 

For  information  please  contact:  Office  of  Admissions  •  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 
3  Phillips  Place  ■  Cambridge,  MA  02138-3495  USA  ■  Telephone  (617)  492-1960 
Fax  (617)  492-5833  •  Admissionslnfo@w)St.edu  •  www.w|St.edu 
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Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  w 
\(iu!'  cuiTcnt  niinistiy.  Two  three-week  sessicj 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  | 
ed  independent  study.  Accredited.  Concend 
tions  in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispal 
ministry.  For  infonnation  write  or  call:  Obl| 
School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
.Antonio,  TX  78216;'  Ph:  (210)  341-1366. ' 
our  W'eh  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rc\  Idw;: 
Lambnj,  Ph.D.,  CC.Al.l  I.C.— Chatham  P- 
chiatric  (Jroup.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  tre- 
ment  issues  and  jirivacy  needs  of  the  clergy,  p- 
gious  si.sters  and  brothers.  Northern  New  Jcrv 
Ph:  (''73)6''6-?102. 

Institute 

AQUINAS  INSTITUTE  OF  THEOLOGY  offers  <- 
2002  SUMMER  STUDIES  SESSION  AN 
SUMMER  PRE.4CHING  INSTITU  I  F  r 
those  wishing  to  update  their  theological  edii- 
tion,  renew  themselves  through  personal  sn, 
or  refresh  their  homiletic  skills.  2002  faci 
inckules  Zeni  Pox  and  Robert  J.  Wicks.  (Tr^ 
run  June  16-21  and  23-28.  Ph:  (800)  977-38; 
e-niail:  aquinas@slu.edu;  www.ai.edLi.  ' 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  INITIATION  A3 
FORMATION.  Christ  the  Redeemer  Cathcc 
(Church,  a  large  suburban  PVanciscan  parish 
northern  X'irginia,  is  looking  for  a  Directoi>t 
Christian  Initiation  and  Formation.  The  f- 
son  works  with  a  coordinator  of  youth  ir- 
istry,  a  coordinator  of  bilingual  formatii, 
along  with  team  of  involved  laypeople  inn 
environment  supported  by  a  team  of  pro  - 
sional  staff.  The  challenge  of  the  position  i  o 
oversee  a  large  primary  and  middle  sch'l 
religious  program,  including  sacrameril 
preparation,  catechumenates  for  adult  beLi- 
ers  and  children,  assistance  with  a  junior  hih 
school  program  and  confirmation.  The  dir- 
tor  would  also  work  with  an  exciting  groupf 
parishioners  in  adult  education.  We  hopto 
find  a  person  with  at  least  a  graduate  degren 
either  theolog}',  religious  education,  edn- 
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ble  to  exercise  niinistn,'  in  the  churcli. 
No  more  cover-ups.  X(j  more 
isfers.  No  more  putting  up  with 
St  pedophiles.  A  complete  house- 
ning  is  in  order  once  and  for  all,  but 
rafter  a  fair  and  complete  investiga- 
i  and  hearing. 

Peter  J.  Riga 
Houston.  Tex. 

ital  Helath 

he  "church  leaders"  want  to  screen 
homosexuals  as  candidates  for  the 
sthood  (Signs  of  the  Times,  3/18). 


al  administration  or  a  related  field.  This 
;ation  would  complement  the  person's 
usiasm  to  work  with  parishioners  and  staff 
in  an  adult  community.  Position  is  avail- 
in  July  2002.  Send  resume  to:  Religious 
mation  Search  Group,  Christ  the 
eemer  Catholic  Church,  4683  3  Harry 
IHighway,  Sterling,  VA  20164. 

ECTOR  OF  RESPECT  LIFE,  Diocese  of 
{ville  Centre.  Position  available  immediate- 
qualifications:  master's  degree;  a  keen 
jrstanding  of  and  ability  to  articulate  the 
pel  of  life,  from  conception  to  natural 
h;  experience  with  public  policy  and  legisla- 
process;  ability  to  facilitate  large  and  small 
ips.  Forward  letter  of  application  and 
me  to:  Employment  and  Staff  Services, 
)ect  Life  Search  Committee,  Diocese  of 
wille  Centre,  50  N.  Park  Avenue,  Rockville 
tre,N\'  11570. 

L-TIME  YOUTH  MINISTER  needed  for 
them  Baltimore  County  Catholic  parish  ot 
I  d  families.  Degree  in  theology,  religious 
■ation  or  related  field  preferred.  Send  resume 
iev.  Charles  Rice,  .Associate  Pastor,  65 
ed  Heart  Lane,  Glyndon,  MD  21071;  Fax: 
)  833-2676;  e-mail:  BTC04@\aho(,.c()in. 

5ISH  DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL  CARE.  I  his 

tion  requires  trammg  and  experience  in 
following  areas:  ministry  to  the  sick  and 
ig  and  their  fimilies,  the  planning  of 
Tal  liturgies  and  follow-up  bereavement 
k,  hospital  and  nursing  home  visitation, 
;ation  and  services  in  the  area  of  holistic 
ness.  Key  to  this  position  is  the  aliilin,  to 
1  and  empower  parishioners  to  do  this 
k.  Many  alreatly  existing  ministr)'  teams  or 
istering  communities  are  in  need  of  men- 
iig  and  leadership.  Must  be  able  to  work 
iboratively  with  other  staff  members,  espe- 
y  the  pastor,  sacramental  minister/pres- 
r,  pastoral  associate,  director  of  worship, 
:sh  nurses  and  deacons.  Shared  on-call 
k  necessary.  Full-time  position  benefits  are 
aitd.  Degree  and/or  experience  in  pas- 
1  care  needed.  Continuing  education  will 
:ncouraged.  Clinical  pa.storal  experience  a 
nite  advantage.  This  already  existing  role 
iiands  great  organizational  abiliu'  antl  the 


To  what  is  this  a  response?  Abuse  of 
minors?  Then  they  had  better  screen 
out  heterosexual  men  as  well.  Girls  are 
abused  right  along  with  boys.  Consen- 
sual sex  with  adults?  Then  they  had 
better  screen  out  heterosexual  men  as 
well.  Some  straight  priests  have  affairs 
with  women,  just  as  some  gay  priests 
have  affairs  with  men.  Pedophilia  is  not 
about  se.x,  nor  is  violating  one's  vow  of 
chastity  (be  it  a  vow  of  matrimony  or 
ordination).  Healthy  humans,  straight 
or  gay,  do  not  use  other  humans  as 
objects  of  gratification.  So  screening 


should  be  done  on  the  basis  ot  mental 
health,  not  se.x-ual  orientation.  xVleasur- 
ing  life  on  a  yardstick,  sexual  orienta- 
tion accounts  for  about  three  inches — 
hardly  significant.  The  sexual 
orientation  of  a  priest  should  be  com- 
pletely irrelevant. 

Thomas  H.  Elliott 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Healing  Work 

From  reports  in  your  publication,  as  well 
as  many  others,  it  appears  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  se.xTjal  abuse  by  the 
.\rchdiocese  of  Boston  is  resulting  in  a 


HESBURGH 

SABBATICAL 


AT  CATHOLIC  THEOLOGICAL  UNION 


PHILOSOPHY 

Our  holistic,  community-based,  curriculum- 
centered  program  provides  reflection  groups, 
spiritual  direction,  and  growth  counseling. 
PARTICIPANTS 
Sisters,  brothers,  priests,  lay  ministers,  and 
deacons  in  full-time  ministi'y. 
FAC  U  LTY 

At  the  heart  of  the  Hesburgh  Sabbatical 
are  superb  courses  taught  by  master  teachers, 
for  example: 
Dianne  Bergant,  CSA:  Eco-Spiriiiialiiv 
Gene  LaVerdiere,  SSS:  .Jaliir.  Insiii^his  from 
./iilhiiiiiiiic  .Sli/ncs 

Patricia  Livingston:  Spinliuilil]  far  Daily  Life 

Bryan  Massingale:  Rucimii 

Richard  McBrien:  Ecc/esioliiiiv 

Demetrius  Dumm,  OSB:  Biblical  Spinliialilr 

Barbara  Reid,  OP:  New  Tcsiamciii  Wmncn 

Robert  Schreiter,  CPPS:  Cdiiiciiipurarv 

C'linsliiliii;] 

Gary  Riebe-Estrella,  SVD:  Cniss-Ciiliiiidl 
Miiiisin 

Donald  Senior,  CP:  hfarv  in  Sciipiiuv 


SESSIONS 

2002:      Jan.  22  to  May  16 

Aug.  20  to  Dec.  12 
2003:      Jan.  21  to  May  15 

Aug.  19  to  Dec.  11 
2004:      Jan.  20  to  May  13 

Aug.  24  to  Dec.  16 
2005:      Jan.  25  to  May  19 

Aug.  23  to  Dec.  15 

CENTER  OF  CENTERS 

CTU  is  home  to  the  following  national 
centers,  whose  resources  are  available 
to  H^burgh  Sabbatical  participants: 
Bemardin  Center  for  Theology  &  Ministry 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Religious  Life 
(CTU,  C.M.S.M,  L.C.W.R.) 

Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human 
Sexuality 

National  Coalition  for  Church  Vocations 
National  Religious  Vocation  Conference 
National  Association  for  Lay  Ministry 
National  Center  for  the  Laity 
Staiims  U.S.A. 


CONTACT:  Rev.  Eugene  Lauer  and  JoAnn  McCaffrey,  Co-Directors 
Email:  elauer@ctu.edu  orjmccaffrey@ctu.edu 
Ph:  773.753.5359  or  753.7477  or  800.265.4560  Fx:  773.324.4360 
Catholic  Theological  Union   5401  S.  Cornell   Chicago,  IL  60615 
On  the  web:  www.ctu.edu/sabbaticalstudy.htm 
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Parish  Ministry  for  Returning  Catholics 
from  the  Paulist  Fathers 

A  clear,  proven  process  empowering  laity  to  welcome  the  inactive! 


•  Present  in  85  US,  Canadian  and  UK  dioceses 

•  300,000  active  and  returning  Catholics  connected,  in  10  years. 

Parishioners  leave  our  workshop  with: 

•  the  training, 

•  the  materials, 

•  and  the  enthusiasm 

•  to  immediately  start  a  reconciliation  ministry. 
Dioceses  or  groups  of  parishes,  contact: 

Landings  International,  5  Park  St.,  Boston,  MA  02108 
www.Landings-lnternational.org 


jii 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  SexuaHty 

is  all  about  ACCESS 

•  lu  ces.s  [o  a  specialized  library  with  thousands  of  books.  \  idcos.  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  (/(  (('.vs  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  cH  cess  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  (u  cess  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


Fi>r  infci'iuation,  please  contact: 

James  J.  Gill.  ,S.  J..  M.D.,  Director 
5401  .South  Cornell  Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  606 1 .5-5698 
Phone:  (77.^1  684-8146:  Fax:  (773)  684-8154 
E-mail:  CISHS(f'  A0L.COM 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  /presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Pu.s.sion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  protcvMon.ilK -pruJuLuJ  Icitinv-lcnuth  \iJc«i.  II'  'V\  ll^l  -  hll-Ji;  THh  IINAL  IS 
IliX  IS  a  (.oniprchL'nM\'c  pri.'M.nt,itii in  dt  c\ciy  detail  nf  jt-Mis'  tin.d  hiiurv,  troni 
His  cntPy'  into  Jerus.ilem  lor  the  L.ist  Supivr,  tlmiuyh  His  praycrtLiI  af^ony  in  the 
(  iaidcn  i)f  CiL'thsemanc,  His  trials  bctuiv  the  Sanhcdnn  and  Pilate,  the  seuury- 
niy,  the  emwniny  with  tlidms,  the  hrtital  ascent  to  (.  K)li;iiiha  hearing  the  weight 
(it  the  eriiss,  the  nailinu  ut  His  hands  and  teet,  and  those  final  three  hnurs  ot  tor- 
ment, eiiililiL;  111  His  tieath. 

Tile  eonimentai'y  ut  tour  \\i nkl-ten. uvneJ  experts  in  their  tielJs  w  ill  ;.;i\e  \ou  the 
most  thorough  understantliiiL:  it  is  possible  lo  .ieL|iiHe  ot  the  re.ilily  ol  |esus'  p,is- 
sion  trom  the  perspectives  o(  a  meilie.il  ex.iiiiinei,  ,i  phvsiLum  expert  on  p.iin.  a 
historian  and  ,in  arehaei ilouist 

Nothing  will  e\er  hrin;^  you  eloser  lo  .iii  iinJerstanLliim  ot  wh.it  Jesus  eiiilureJ 
itehmi^  111  i\\  lKs|  s  inn,;  Tiif  y]\ \|  IS  ||i  ,|  |.> 


1  copy:  $29.95 

I^US  j4A)S  SlillTINt ,  .AND 
ll.ANIiLINC. 


DiSPONlBLE  EN  ESPANOL 


TO  ORHER: 

1-800-303-9595 

www.trinitypictures.com 

Guarantee:  Complete  Sallsfuctiun  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 
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witch  hunt  (Signs  of  the  Times,  .VIS). 
This  concerns  me,  because  I  do  not 
believe  any  good  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  current  prevailing  attitude 
"get  even."  I  laving  worked  for  many 
years  with  victims/sunivors  of  abuse,  I 
am  acutely  aware  ot  the  individual's  nei 
to  confront  the  abuse  within  the  self,  to 
speak  about  it,  to  teel  the  anger  deep 
within,  to  grieve  the  loss  of  innocence 
resulting  from  it  and  to  go  bevond  it  in 
today.  Wliat  happened  20,  }0  or  40  ye; 
ago  is  relevant  onl\-  to  those  individual; 
who  have  not  dealt  w  ith  it  within  them 
selves  in  a  healthy  way  and  to  those  wh 
jieipetrated  the  abuse.  Individuals  who 
ha\  e  done  the  necessaiy  healing  work 
living  full  lives  today,  regretting  the  pa; 
not  needing  to  shut  the  door  on  it  and 
also  not  needing  to  dwell  on  it. 

.Mso,  the  attitude  of  the  hierarchy 
that  financial  settlements  or  hierarchic 
statements  from  the  pulpit  or  in  the  ne 
media  will  truly  benefit  die  \ictims  or 
cure  the  illnesses  resulting  fi^om  the 
abuse  is  misguided,  to  say  die  least.  Pel 
haps  the  \icrims  w  ould  be  better  servec 
by  having  appropiiate  therapy,  paid  foi 
by  the  diocese,  support  groups  sponsor 
b\'  die  diocese  and  other  forums  for 
greater  understanding  ot  die  dynamics 
and  eftects.  T  he  public  dismissal  ot 
priests  who  peipetrated  the  abuse,  the 

supcr\  isi()n/managenient  ot  many  parishio| 
involved  in  pastoral  care  work.  For  discusT 
ami  more  intormation,  contact:  Rev.  PatBl 
nan,  Holy  Familv  Parish,  25 1.^  West  Falsi 
Rtl.,  Inverness,  II.  60067;  Ph:  (847)  .b'9-Ol 
e-mail:  Fr.PBrennan@holytamilv'parish.orl 
April  15,  2()().\ 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  IV1INISTERS  SABBATICAL  la  w 

the  sun  to  San  .Vntonio,  lex.  "Come  asidtTO 
rest,  reflect,  relax  and  he  renewed  with  c 
men  and  woineii  seeking  renewal  ot  mind,  1 
and  spirit,  f  or  mfomiarion  write:  M.T.M. 
gram,  109  Ohlate  Drive,  San  .Antonio, 
78216-6.^1 1.  Ph:  (210)  .H''-W28:  e-mail:  mlj 
ost.eilii;  \\  eh  site:  wuw.ost.edti. 


Workshops 


A  DAY  WITH  THOIVIAS  H.  GREEN,  S.J.  I  hiiUt 
1  1.  ( ireen,  S.f,  uell-knoun  author  antl  spe 
will  gue  a  da\  v\orkshop  on  "Prav'e'r:  GiftI 
(Challenge"  on  Siintku',  .April  21,  9-5,  Forcl 
Prep,  Bronx,  \.^  .  Broun-hag  lunch  -  $2i.f 
person,  l  or  reservations,  please  send  chec|C 
Metro  \V  CLC.  c/ojohn  P.  Bellamente,^  , 
Bayville  Rd.,  Locust  ('alley,  NT  11560.  S|i  .  ' 
sored  hv  Metro  W  Chrisrian  Life  C^omml 
ami  (xMiter  tor  Spiritual  Development, 
diocese  otXew  Wnk.  Ph:  (718)817-5454.  1 
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ning  ot  ihcm  in  niiiny  ilii)C'cscs  will 
push  iiuli\  i(iuals  fiiithcr  into  sccrc- 
'arislVacatlcmic  work  would  l)c  inap- 
riatc  for  those  imliv  iiluals  w  ho  are 
pphilcs.  But  there  are  ministries  with- 
e  framework  oi  the  chiireh  that 
d  allow  them  to  make  amends  for 
sins/crimes  and  also  to  go  on.  If 
oaehed  1)\'  victims,  diese  men  could 
be  willing  to  listen,  to  accept  respon- 
ty  and  to  help  in  any  way  they  can. 
The  other  piece  of  this  witch-hunt 
ide  is  the  confusion  between 
iphilia  and  homosexual  it}-.  It  has 
;  to  my  attention  that  some  t)elieve 
ow  of  celibacy  is  at  the  root  of  the 
il  abuse  ot  children,  or  that  indi\  idu- 
ho  are  pedophiles  are  homosexual, 
her  is  true  or  accurate.  Pedophiles 
ncapable  of  an  int'mate/fulfilling  sex- 
:  elationship  with  any  adult.  Many 
issionals  consider  them  ase.xual  in 
sense.  Mature  homosexuals  do  not 
on  children/atlolescents  for  sexual 
iure.  They  find  it  in  healthy  relation- 
>  with  odier  adults  of  the  same  gen- 
or  they  remain  celibate  by  choice.  So 
■priest  is  no  more  likely  to  be  a 
;)phile  than  is  a  heterosexual  priest. 

Catherine  0  'Conor 
Waquolt.  Mass. 

m  Insight 

nk  you  for  your  article  "Parole 
sited"  (3/4).  I  am  a  deacon  involved 
•  in  prison  ministry  at  San  Quentin 
:  Prison  in  C-alifomia.  The  parole 
tion  return  rate  in  California  is  over 
ercent.  I  find  it  interesting  that  the 
of  parole  officers  are  tonner  correc- 
1  officers  who  belong  to  the  C^alitor- 
!^orrections  Officers  Association,  one 
,e  strongest  unions  in  die  state.  It 
Id  seem  that  returning  men  and 
ten  to  prison  keeps  their  fellow  offi- 
employed.  The  system  simply  is  not 
dng,  and  the  public  needs  to  be 
•e  of  how  it  is  wasting  its  money, 
ly  of  these  men  coukl  be  better 
;d  by  having  an  opportunit\  to  get 
ment  for  their  alcohol/drug  prob- 
I  as  well  as  m\Tiael  mental  health 
)lems. 

(Deacon)  George  Salinger 
San  Carlos.  Calif. 

DEoral  Godsend 


I  h.mk  \ou  lor  the  much-needed  |)iece 
)V  ( Jcrald  I'agan,  S.j.,  (3/1 S)  on  j)ast  and 
iresent  Catholic  teaching  about  limbo. 
The  diitahiyiii  of  the  dutholn  dbiiirb 
alludes  to  an  interesting  theological  rea- 
son for  rejecting  the  limbo  theoi"\'. 

I  .inibo  implies  some  sort  ot  two- 
tiered  final  i>oal  for  human  beiniis.  One  is 


eternal  life  widi  (iotl.  The  other  is  a 
"natural"  happiness  apart  fi-om  ( iod 
w  here  jieople  "go"  w  ho  through  no  fault 
of  their  ow  n  cannot  reach  the  toji  le\  el. 

There  is,  says  the  catechism,  only 
one  final  goal,  one  desire  ot  happiness  for 
all  people,  life  with  and  in  the  ( iotl  who 
created  us.  VVe  mav  attain  that  "oal  or 


"Listen...with  the  ear  of  your  heart...for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 

Prognims  oj  academic 
excellence  integrated  with 
preparation  for  spiritual  and 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuition 
scholarships  cmiilahle. 

-=|p  Saint  John's 

School  of  Thcolo)^'  •  Scminarv 
Collegeville,  Minnesota  56321 

mbanken@csb$ju.edu  •  http://www.csbs 

ju.edu/sot  .  800-361-8318 

'  rection:  The  credit  tor  the  photo  on  page 
i)f  the  March  25  issue  was  incorrect.  The 
'  tographer  was  A4ichael  Flecky,  S.J. 
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Passionate  Uncertainty 

Inside  the  AuicriLiiu  ji  siiils 
PHTER  Mt  DONOHGH  \m) 
EUGENE  C.  BIANCHI 

"What  ever  happened  to  the  American  JesLiits? 
Though  ex-Jesuits  now  outnumber  Jesuits,  the 
order  is  still  around,  still  a  force  in  American 
Catliolic  life.  1  cannot  imagine  its  corporate 
identity  receiving  a  more  thorough  or  a  more 
subtle  profile  than  it  receives  in  this  book." 
— Jack  Miles,  author  of  God  A  Biograpliy  and 
Christ  A  Crisis  /nf/ie  Life  of  God 

"A  work  of  astonishing  depth....  You'll  catch 
yourself  wholly  engrossed." 

— James  T.  Fisher,  aLithor  of 
Catholics  in  America 


$29.95  at  bookstores  or  order  800-822-6657  •  www.ucpress.edti 

University  of  California  Press 
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the  word 


Going  My  Way 

Third  Sunday  of  Easter  (A),  April  14,  2002 

Readings;  Acts  2:14,  22-33;  Ps.  16;  1  Pt.  1:17-21;  Lk.  24:13-35 


"f(  ('/"c  not  oil  I'  hciiits  h/iii/i/i(f  'ivitbin  us  ivbilc  he  spoke  to  /is  on  the  iviiyr 
(11:  24:  n) 


Till'  J( )L  R\ I-  ^  is  one  of  the 
oKlcst  l)il)lic;il  s\nihols.  AhiM- 
ham  hears  the  command  to 
become  a  "w  antlering 
Ai'amean";  Israel  makes  a  journe\' 
throuyii  the  vvilclerness  where  it  is 
covenanted  with  the  living  (iod.  Luke 
groups  jesus'  most  distinctixe  teaching  in 
the  section  of  his  (iospel  that  describes 
Jesus'  joui"nev  to  Jerusalem  (Lk. 
'>:51-I'>:2S),  while  Acts  recounts  a  series 
ot  journeys  in  an  ever-widening  circle 
outwai'd  hom  Jerusalem.  Many  find  Ciod 
as  pilgrims  to  Lourdes,  Knock  or  (>om- 
postela  and,  metaphorically,  as  they 
embark  on  new  life  courses. 

Loday's  (iospel  is  a  narrative  parable 
ot  post-resurrection  hiith,  for  the  benefit 

letters 

reiecl  it  l)\  our  ow  n  choice,  but  there  is 
no  hall-happiness  somewhere  in 
between,  (iod  haxing  created  us  as  he 
tlid,  there  is,  so  to  speak,  no  going  back. 
I  he  ultimate  goal  ot  every  human  exis- 
tence is  the  same,  to  share  the  happiness 
ot  (iod  in  his  presence  (Ciitcch/s///,  No. 
17IS-I'^). 

As  with  the  old  injunction  "Don't 
touch  the  liost!"  the  teaching  church  has 
done  a  masterfiil  job  imbedding  limbo  in 
(Catholic  consciousness.  /\s  Lather  Lagan 
suggests,  an  authoritative  statement  ot 
current  teaching  about  what  hap]iens  to 
unbajiti/.ed  children,  and  w  h\'  that  teacii- 
ing  has  changed,  would  be  a  [lastoi'al 
godsentl. 

(Rev.)  John  Dietien 
Peona,  III. 

Spiritual  Formation 


ot  Luke's  pilgrim  communit\-  and  for 
the  church  through  histoi")  . 

Lwo  jieople  are  leaving  Jeitisalem,  in 
animated  conversation  about  their  shat- 
tered ho|K-s.  ( )ne  is  named  (]leopas;  the 
other,  though  unnamed,  is  identified  by 
significant  scholars  as  "Marv  the  wite  of 
(Mopas,"  w  hom  John  places  at  the  cross 
(Jn.  19:25) — perhaps  a  veiled  reference  to 
the  early  (christian  practice  ot  missi(jnaiy 
couples  (e.g.,  Priscilla  and  Aquila).  An 
unknown  stranger  joins  them  and  asks, 
"What  are  )'ou  tliscussing?"  Words  spill 
out,  constituting  the  longest  speech  in  the 
(iospels  by  someone  other  than  Jesus, 
culminating  in  the  poignant  words,  "We 
v\ere  hoping  that  he  was  the  one  to 
redeem  Israel."  I  hey  knew  ot  the  cruci- 

I  was  ama/.ed  to  see  the  cover  of  your 
March  1 1  edition.  And  more  amazed  to 
read  die  article  by  the  Re\ .  Robert  Kress, 
entided  "The  Pastor  as  C..\'  X )."  Aft:er  5(J 
v  ears  in  chuix'h  ministr}',  I  ha\  e  experi- 
encetl  only  three  parishes  where  I  could 
sa\'  the  vast  majoritv  of  parishioners  w  ere 
committetl  to  liv  ing  the  (iosjiel  ot  Jesus 
and  building  the  kingdom.  In  these  [)arish- 
es,  ba])tism  was  understood  anti  lived. 
Lucharist  was  celebrated  anil  lived.  Lhe 
people  were  "bread  broken"  and  "wine 
shared."  They  washed  teet  and  healed 
wounds.  There  was  an  energy,  a  peace,  a 
joy  and  a  call  to  ministry,  that  reached  out 
and  touched  lives,  (rtrad  liturgy  was  a  top 
priori  tv. 

I  low  did  this  c(jme  about?  l  he 
priest-pastors  were  pastors,  true  s|iiritu- 
al  leaders.  The  business  roles  in  the 
parish  belonged  to  staff,  the  nonor- 
dained.  The  pastors  were  not  C.E.O.'s. 


fixion  and  reports  ot  the  resurrection, 
this  tlid  not  fit  into  their  (.lee[)est  hopes 
l  he  mood  shifts  dramatically  wl 
the  stranger  counters,  "()  foolish 
slow  ot  heart  to  believe,"  and  then  p 
ceeds  U)  explain  that  the  sufterings  of 
Messiah  were  foreshadowed  in  Scripti 
As  evening  nears  he  acts  as  if  he  will  le£ 
but  they  urge  him  to  stay  and  offer  I 
the  hospitalit)'  ot  a  meal.  In  language  v 
eucharistic  overtones,  the  Evange  |. 
reports  that  he  "took  bread,  said 


In  these  parishes  the  staft  had  three 
prayer  days/retlection  days  a  year  and 
two  study  days.  Lhe  spiritual  develop 
ment  ot  the  staft  was  a  priority,  and  tlu 
people  recognized  the  benefits.  BecaiM* 
ot  the  parish  v  ision,  the  council,  com-l 
missions  and  committees  worked  effe," 
tively.  Lhe  spiritual  tormation  ot  atlii 
w  as  a  prioi'ity. 

Parishes  where  the  ])ast(jrs  were  i 
tried  to  be  (lE.O.'s  showed  all  the  sij^ 
of  lifeless,  routine  religious  practice, 
l  he  sacramental  lite  ot  the  communi 
lacked  the  transforming  power  that 
good  liturgy  provides.  May  our  parish 
be  blessed  with  true  spiritual  leaders  ;i 
leave  C.E.O's  to  the  corporate  world. 

Theresa  Byrne,  P 
Altamonte  Springs. ;? 

Insistent  Voice 

In  her  effort  t(;  defend  her  Islamic  faitj 
(3/4),  Karima  Diane  Alavi  totally  igiio|ls4; 
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ins,  l)r()kc  it  aiul  t^ave  it  to  thL-in." 
•  then  rccogni/.c  him  "in  the  hreak- 
f  the  bread"  and  return  to  the  place 
eir  shattered  hopes  as  heralds  of  the 
one. 

"his  parable  ot  a  post-Faster  journey 
riany  levels  of  meaning.  Fhe  travel- 
rue  understanding-  ot  the  resurree- 
:omcs  as  Jesus  breaks  open  die  word 
ripture  and  then  breaks  bread  with 
I,  an  icon  of  eucharistic  liturgies 
igh  the  centuries.  A  critical  turning 
:  comes  when  Jesus  feigns  leaving 
hey  offer  him  hospitality.  Hospitalit)' 
e  stranger  who  may  bear  the  pres- 
of  Christ  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
enduring  Christian  practices, 
"heir  journey  of  shattered  hope 
mes  one  of  vision  transformed,  an 
)ry  perhaps  of  many  Christians'  pil- 
iges  throughout  the  centiu'ies.  The 
)ach  of  evening  and  the  waning  day 
:st  that  Christ  may  enter  and  trans- 

the  lives  of  his  disappointed  follow- 
hen  shadows  fall  over  their  flagging 
:s  or  in  the  eventide  of  life.  At  his 

the  Messiah  brought  consolation 
oy  to  older  people  (Anna  and  Sime- 
Age  is  no  barrier  to  the  power  of 
s  presence  and  word  to  set  hearts 
e  and  to  transform  lives, 
"he    Second    Vatican  Council 

ica's  mortal  tlanger  antl  misstates 
;ality  of  U.S.  engagement  in  the 
ic  world. 

Vhy  does  Ms.  Alavi  not  call  upon 
nams  and  mullahs  of  Iran,  Saudi 
ia,  Egypt,  Kuwait  and  other  Middle 
'.m  states  to  denounce  in  a  single, 
Tfiil  and  insistent  voice  the  "hijack- 
of  their  faith,  as  she  puts  it?  If  Mus- 
;aders  in  America  can  do  it,  why 
— or  won't — their  counterparts  in 
luslim  workl  do  likewise?  It  is  they 
in  the  name  of  their  peace-loving 
should  denounce  Saddam  Hussein 
iing  his  nation's  resources  for  his 
ly  weapons  and  for  bringing  conflict 
low  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
.  Vould  the  West  abandon  the  sanc- 
i  if  Islam  pulled  together  like  this  to 
n  control  of  its  faith  and  its  rene- 
5?  The  West  would  be  overjoyed 
such  a  deal.  Where  are  these  voices 
am? 

James  W.  McCulla 
McLean,  Va. 


desci'ibcd  the  church  as  the  "pilgrim  |)eo- 
ple  of  Cjod."  'I  his  image  has  waned  in 
recent  teaching;  pilgrimages  tend  to  lie 
mess\'  and  often  unstructured.  Now  the 
church  moves  more  like  a  tightly  orches- 
trated procession  w  ith  clearly  assigned 
places.  Many  ordinary  people  continue 
their  pilgrimage  silently  musing,  "We 
were  hoping."  Today's  Gospel  and 
Luke's  whole  theology  of  the  Spirit, 
which  will  unfold  in  Acts,  is  a  chronicle 
of  the  way  Ciod  can  walk  with  us  in  sur- 
j)rising,  often  unknown  ways,  reversing 
our  path  from  fear  and  disappointment 
to  make  of  us  bearers  of  the  power  of  the 
risen  one. 


"/  ai7//c  so  tbiit  they  iiii^bt  have  life  ami 
have  it  more  abimdantly"  (J//.  ]():]()) 

OS  11  IIS  "(.'ood  Shepherd" 
Sunday,  the  (Jospel  readings 
in  all  cycles  present  excerpts 
from  John  10.  Breaking  the 
chapter  into  segments  this  way  presents 
major  problems,  since  the  distinctive 
Johannine  dieolog}'  emerges  only  fixmi  Jn. 
10:1-18.  Today's  reading  is  an  appetizer 
before  the  main  course.  Jesus  tells  an  ini- 
tial parable  (10:1-6)  warning  against 
thieves  and  robbers  who  do  not  enter  the 
sheepfold  through  the  gate,  in  contrast  to 
the  shepherd  who  enters  the  gate,  calls  his 
own  sheep  by  name  and  walks  ahead  of 
them,  since  they  recognize  his  voice. 
There  follows  a  double  application  of  the 
parable,  in  which  Jesus  is  both  the  gate 
and  the  shepherd. 

The  shei)herd  imagery  is  deepK'  rt)ot- 
ed  in  biblical  thought.  (Jod  is  the  ultimate 
shepherd  of  the  people,  providing  guid- 
ance, sustenance  and  protection  (Psalm 
23);  and  kings  antl  other  leaders  were  to 
be  shepherds  of  their  people.  Israel's 
hopes  tor  the  end  time  included  a  mes- 
sianic figure  who,  like  David  the  shepherd 


king,  uoulil  gather  in  the  jieoplc  The 
designation  "gootl"  tor  Jesus  contrasts 
with  the  frequent  designation  of  unfaith- 
ful leaders  in  Israel  as  bad  shejiherds,  who 
abuse  and  neglect  the  flock.  Though  not 
proclaimed  in  today's  reading,  the  distinc- 
tive Johannine  addition  to  the  biblical  tra- 
dition is  the  shepherd  who  will  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  flock,  which  includes  sheep 
not  of  "this  fold,"  so  there  will  be  one 
flock  and  one  shepherd — a  verse  that 
motivated  Pope  John  XXIII  when  he 
envisioned  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

The  paschal  season  calls  us  to  reflect 
on  the  distinctive  Johannine  contribution 
to  "pastoral"  ministry.  John's  CJospel 
shows  little  interest  in  structured  roles 
and  offices  and  lacks  any  appointment  of 
12  Apostles.  The  beloved  disciple,  not 
Peter,  is  given  pride  of  place.  A  Johannine 
disciple  is  not  chosen  to  govern  or  even 
proclaim  the  Gospel  but  to  be  a  faithful 
witness  who  brings  jieople  to  Jesus.  1  he 
"pastoring"  is  done  by  Jesus,  who  blows 
and  listens  to  the  sheep.  He  is  also  their 
way,  truth  and  life,  and  true  disciples 
form  a  community  of  friends  known  by 
their  self-emptying  love. 

Recently  we  have  been  inundated  liy  a 
deluge  of  public  rejioits  about  "batl  shep- 
herds," with  resulting  mudslides  of  expla- 
nation, recriminations  antl  justifletl  pain 
and  anger.  Such  sad  events  may  be  a  wake- 
up  call  to  reflect  on  John's  vision  of  a  com- 
munity' characterized  by  a  love  that  brings 
people  to  Christ  and  a  truth  that  will  make 
them  free.  C^atholic  theology  is  often  a 
combination  of  Johannine  Christolog}' 
(with  a  tilt  to  the  "divine"  side  of  truly 
divine  and  truly  human)  and  Matthean 
ecclesiolog}'  (with  a  tilt  to  Mt.  16:16-20).  A 
new  church  may  emerge  with  a  Johannine 
ecclesiology  and  a  Matthean  C^hristologA': 
"Come  to  me  all  you  who  labor  and  are 
burdened,  and  1  will  give  you  rest"  (1 1:28). 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Remember  when  God  has  trans- 
formed shattered  hopes  into  new 
opportunities. 

•  Pray  that  Christ  may  enter  the  life  of 
a  loved  one  who  journeys  in  sadness 
or  doubt. 

•  Pray  with  Psalm  23,  pausing  over 
verse  4,  "Even  though  I  walk  in  the 
dark  valley,  I  fear  no  evil:  for  you  are 
at  my  side." 


The  Way  of 
the  Shepherd 

Fourth  Sunday  of  Easter  (A),  April  21, 
2002 

Readings:  Acts  2;14,  36-41;  Ps.  23;  1  Pt. 
2:2a25;  Jn.  10:1-10 
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A  Jesuit  mag( 


Of  Many  Things 


SL  1)1)1  M  \  I  \  I  k^  ( )M'  is  an 
expert  on  culil)ac\'.  Suddenly 
ex  eryonc  is  an  exjiert  on  the 
priesdiood.  Sutldenlv  everyone 
is  an  expert  on  gay  priests.  Or  more 
accurately,  suddenly  everyone  is  hapjiy 
to  talk  about  the  Cadiolic  Church,  no 
matter  how  little  the\  kno\\  ahout 
Catholicism. 

Maureen  Dovvd,  in  a  hatetiil  column 
in  The  New  York  Times  (3/24), 
ileclareil  that  celibacy  is  the  cause  of  the 
church's  se.vual-abuse  scandals,  since 
celibacy  api^eals  to  men  who  are  run- 
ning awav  from  dieir  sexiialiU'.  1  hough 
only  a  small  percentage  ot  pnesLs  have 
been  accused  of  sexual-abuse  crimes, 
Ms.  Dowd  sees  no  need  to  offer  any 
|iroof  for  her  claim.  But  in  die  current 
climate,  this  kind  of  slop|)\  journalism  is 
the  nonn:  one  can  say  \vhate\  er  one 
cares  to  about  die  church.  Specularion 
passes  for  serious  criticism;  anti- 
C.atholic  stereotv'pes  abound. 

The  newK  mintcil  church  scholar 
Frank  Alc(](uirt,  author  ot.^//t;(7//"f 
As/.H\  announced  in  l  ime  (4/1 )  diat 
"celibacy  is  a  sick  nile....  Cx-libacy  is 
unnatural. ..it's  almost  sinful."  For  good 
measure,  \s  hen  askeil  how  to  soh  e  the 
church's  cuiTcnt  iiroblems,  he  saiil  he 
would  Ijring  back  the  Latin  Mass, 

k  inalK',  Mendrik  Hertzberg,  in  the 
lead  Talk  ot  the  Fovvn  article  in  I  he 
\ev\  \'oi-keron  April  1,  loftil\'  addresses 
the  problems  lacing  the  church.  I  hs 
lead  sentence  is:  "Wlien  a  man  (always  a 
man)  becomes  a  priest  in  the  Roman 
(Catholic  (  ihurch,  he  takes  \()\\s  ot 
po\  ern',  chastiu  and  obedience."  (  )t 
course  this  is  hilse.  Only  priests  w  ho  are 
members  ot  religious  orders  take  vows 
ot  po\  erty;  diocesan  |)riests  receive  a 
salaiA'.  (Where  were  those  legendaiy 
\ew  Yorker  tact-checkers?)  It  is  hard  to 
take  seriously  an  article  on  C^atholicism 
from  someone  who  makes  stich  a  funda- 
mental mistake. 

Air.  Hertzberg's  eiTor  woultl  be 
laughable  if  it  ditln't  point  up  the 
widespread  laxity  ot  journalistic  stan- 
dards when  it  comes  to  die  cuirent  cri- 
sis. But  e\  en  more  distiirl)ing  is  what 
tollows  in  die  article.  Prom  this  incor- 
rect premise  die  audior  concludes  that 
since  one  accused  diocesan  priest  owned 
a  vacation  home,  priests  live  their  vows 
in  a  dishonest  way.  So  be^inniny  wkh 


his  false  premise,  Mr.  Hertzberg  gives 
biitli  to  an  easy  and  huitful  new  stereo- 
tyjie:  the  ilishonest  priest. 

One  ot  the  mcjre  finsd'ating  aspects 
ot  die  media's  coverage  of  die  se.xtial- 
abuse  scandals  is  the  ignorance  dis- 
pku'ed  by  usually  intelligent  commenta- 
tors. Perhajis  it's  die  fault  ot  the  church 
for  not  explaining  itself  !)etter.  Perhaps 
it's  a  hint  ot  anti-C^atholicisiii  or 
Sdnidciifrciiik:  Perhaps — since  in  our 
culture  celibacy  is  considered  ridicu- 
lous— some  consider  it  acceptable  to 
pass  along  what  in  other  contexts  would 
be  qualified  as  either  rumors  or  stereo- 
tyjies.  Perhaps  pundits  assume  that 
despite  dieir  ignorance  ot  basic  tacts 
about  C^atholicisni,  they  still  know 
what's  best.  Or  perhaps  all  four  factors 
are  at  work.  In  any  case,  the  luiniber  ot 
smpid  comments  made  by  the  metlia 
about  Catholicism  is  astounding. 

I  am  not  sa\ing  that  people  tlo  not 
have  a  right  to  their  ojiinioiis  (w  hicli 
the\'  do),  or  that  the  church  is  not  in 
need  ot  serious  retomi  (w  hich  it  most 
certainly  is),  or  diat  some  ot  these  topics 
do  not  need  to  be  discussed  (w  hich  the\' 
do).  Rather,  I  wish  that  more  enlight- 
ened Catholic  obsen  crs  would  lead  die 
way.  I  wish,  tor  example,  diat  more  U.S. 
bishops  would  publicly  ofter  their  per- 
specti\  es  on  the  crisis  (as  Archbishop 
Flany  J.  Flyiin  does  in  our  issue  this 
week).  I  w  ish  that  more  Cadiolic  priests 
would  pen  articles  claritving  salient 
p{)iiits  ot  the  crisis  (as  James  F.  Keenan, 
S.j.,  has  done  iii  I  he  Loinlon  Tablet). 
/\nil  I  wish  that  more  committed 
(Catholic  kupersons  would  write  abi  )ut 
their  ideas  tor  retomi  (as  did  Lisa  Sow  le 
Cahill  in  Fhe  New  York  Times). 

In  short,  I  wish  the  discLission  coLild 
be  frametl  not  b\'  media  pundits  slinging 
around  stereotvpes  and  halt-baked  opin- 
ions, but  by  intomied  C^atholics.  .\s 
helpfril  as  the  media  have  been  in  expos- 
ing diis  crisis,  their  ob\  ious  ignorance 
makes  it  almost  impossible  tor  diem  to 
offer  a  coherent  solution.  It  is  time  for 
our  own  experts — bishops,  priests, 
brodiers,  sisters,  theologians  and, 
especialK',  committed  la\-persoiis — to 
step  up  t(j  the  plate  and  ofter  solu- 
tions. Because  when  it  conies  to  the 
future  of  the  church,  it's  up  to  us,  not 
to  The  O'Reilly  Report. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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C]o\  er  photo  The  Rev.  John  I\i/spairi.\  pay 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Iffiatias  Loyola  ni  I-',.. 
Gardens,  Fla..  eonifoits  an  unidentified  pari 
after  .Mass  reeently.  The  priest  diseiissed  the 
of  Bishop  Anthony  J.  O'Connell,  who  admit i 
sexually  abusing  a  minor.  (CNS  photo  l>y  T 
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jitorial 


^unishing  the 
^hurch 


EXUAL  ABUSE  BY  PRIES'I  s  has  done  untold  hami 
to  innocent  children  and  adolescents  who  were 
physically,  psychologically  and  spiritually  dam- 
^    aged  by  people  they  should  have  been  able  to 
trust  and  respect.  Ouo-age  at  diese  crimes  has 
a  directed  not  only  at  the  perpetrators  but  also  at  those 
rch  officials  who  failed  to  take  effective  corrective  action 
irotect  these  children  and  adolescents.  Many  dioceses  are 
/  turning  over  to  civil  authorities  the  names  of  priests 
)  have  been  accused  of  sexual  abuse.  These  authorities 
im  estigate  the  allegations  and  determine  whether  crimi- 
charges  are  warranted. 

But  many  also  want  to  punish  the  church,  or  more 
;ifically  those  bishops  who  were  responsible  tor  moving 
sive  priests  to  new  parishes,  where  they  abused  again  and 
in.  Bishops  have  also  been  accused  of  paying  "hush 
ley"  to  victims.  So  far,  two  methotls  ha\'c  been  used  to 
ish  die  church  for  not  adequatcK'  protecting  children. 
;  is  suing  for  multimillion-dollar  damages.  The  other  is 
iholding  donations  to  the  diocese. 
Before  condemning  all  the  bishops,  it  is  important  to 
e  that  some  bishops  did  act  responsibly  by  removing  abu- 
priests  from  ministiy.  And  payments  to  victims  were  not 
nuch  "hush  money"  as  attempts  to  help  victims  pay  for 
apy  and  rebuild  their  lives.  The  amounts  were  often  kept 
et  because  insurance  companies  demanded  it.  Insurance 
ipanies  also  preferred  to  settle  out  of  court  because  even 
icy  were  to  win  in  court,  the  legal  tees  could  amount  to 
a  million  dollars  per  case,  hi  addition,  many  of  these 
takes  were  made  by  bishops  who  are  now  retired  or  even 
1.  Kvery  new  bishop  inherits  problems  his  predecessor 
(1  to  deal  with. 

I  \  cn  so,  many  Catholics  have  expressed  outrage  that 
r  donations  are  being  used  to  pay  millions  ot  dollars  to 
nils  of  abuse  for  out-ot-court  settlements  or  jury  awards, 
ic  bishops  have  said  that  die  money  tor  such  settlements 
nor  come  from  the  parishes  but  frcjm  insurance,  dioce- 
I  Lscrves  or  the  sale  of  property. 
I  stiniates  put  the  total  payments  since  1985  at  $350 
lion  to  $1  billion.  But  no  one  reallv  knows,  because  in 
n  cases  the  court  records  are  sealed.  Insurance  did 
cr  some  of  this  amount.  If  the  abuse  took  place  before 
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1985,  insurance  will  help  cover  the  costs.  But  after  a  jury 
imposed  a  large  penalty  against  the  diocese  of  Lafayette, 
La.,  in  1985,  practically  all  insurance  companies  excluded 
coverage  for  sexual  abuse  from  their  liabilit}'  policies.  If 
diocesan  resei-ves  or  other  assets  are  liquidated  in  order  to 
cover  these  costs,  then  these  assets  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able to  earn  income  for  future  church  programs  or  to  be 
sold  to  tinance  future  needs.  L^nless  people  in  the  pews 
come  forward  with  more  money,  there  will  be  fewer  pas- 
toral and  social  programs. 

Some  Catholics  are  so  angiy  with  their  bishop  that 
they  are  calling  for  a  boycott  of  donations  to  the  diocese. 
Many  intend  to  give  to  their  local  parish  but  not  to  the 
bishop.  While  this  might  be  effective  as  a  short-term  tactic 
to  get  the  bishop's  attention,  in  the  long  run  it  will  punish 
the  wrong  people.  In  most  cases,  the  bishop  s  annual 
appeal  hinds  programs  like  the  seminary.  Catholic  educa- 
tion and  Catholic  Charities.  Boycotting  the  bishops  appeal 
will  mean  less  money  for  scholarships  and  lower  subsidies 
tor  inner-city  parochial  schools,  soup  kitchens,  homeless 
shelters  and  other  social  services.  The  chancery  and  the 
bishop's  office,  on  the  other  hand,  are  normally  financed 
by  parish  assessments  or  taxes  (sometimes  called  the  cathe- 
draticum),  not  by  the  bishop's  appeal.  Donors  should 
remember  that  it  they  specifv  the  purpose  ot  their  dona- 
tion, both  civil  lav\'  and  canon  law  require  that  the  church 
respect  the  intention  of  the  donor.  Specify  ing  is  better 
than  boycotting. 

NO  ONE  CAN  LEGiTiiviATELY  OBJECT  to  the  church  paying  for 
counseling,  therapy  and  whatever  is  needed  to  help  victims 
put  their  lives  back  together.  But  multimillion-dollar 
awards,  like  the  boycotting  of  diocesan  collections,  punish 
the  wrong  people.  Big  jury  awards  make  sense  as  a  way  to 
punish  profit-making  businesses,  but  they  are  a  veiy  blunt 
instrument  for  dealing  with  nonprofit  organizations,  which 
have  no  stockholders.  When  the  Red  Cross,  a  nonprofit, 
distributed  tainted  blood,  people  were  properly  outraged, 
but  hitting  it  with  a  multimillion-dollar  fine  would  only 
have  hirther  harmed  an  organization  that  fulfills  a  commu- 
nity need.  Like  the  Red  Cross,  the  church  has  stakeholders, 
but  no  stockliolders. 

The  desire  to  punish  is  human.  But  punishing  the 
wrong  people  is  wrong.  The  church  is  not  just  the  bish- 
ops; it  is  the  people  in  the  pews.  There  are  no  deep  pock- 
ets with  unlimited  funds.  Churches  depend  on  the  small 
weekly  contributions  from  their  congregations.  Punishing 
the  church  means  punishing  the  people  of  Cod  and  those 
they  sei"ve.  Justice  demands  that  we  find  another  way. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Seminary  Enrollment  Up 

L'.S.  Catholic  tlieological  seminaries 
enrolled  101  more  students  this  \'ear  tlian 
last  year,  the  Center  for  Applied  Research 
in  the  Apostolate  said.  The  figure  rose 
fix)m  3,483  in  the  2{K)()-()1  academic  year 
to  3,584  in  2001-02.  It  inarked  the  fifth 
straight  year  of  increases  and  the  highest 
theology-level  enrollment  since  iy92-*>3. 

With  the  numher  ot  active  U.S.  priests 
on  a  stead)'  decline  tor  more  dian  three 
decades,  the  enrollment  in  theological 
seminaries,  die  final  years  of  preparation 
for  priesdiood,  stands  as  one  of  the  best 
guides  tor  predicting  ftiture  ordinations. 
From  i'^>67/68,  when  CARA  first  began  to 
gather  yearl\-  seminary  statistics,  until 
I'^'^y/W,  dieology  enrollments  declined 
almost  e\  ei-\-  year.  The}-  went  fi^om  a  high 
ot  8,1  5'^  in  die  first  year  ot  that  period  to  a 
lf)w  ot  3,1 14  in  die  last.  This  \  ear's  figures 
represent  an  increase  (jf  470,  or  1 5  percent, 
o\  er  a  tour-\  ear  jieriod. 

The  increase  is  not  quite  so  large,  how- 
e\er,  it  the  pre-theology  students  are 
excludetl  fi-om  the  theolog\-  enrollment 
figures.  Pre-theolog\'  refers  to  the  \  ear  or 
two  ot  academic  tonnation  given  to  college 
gT'aduates  w  ho  w  ere  not  [irex  iousK'  in  the 
seminan  ami  w  ho  lack  some  of  the  aca- 
demic prcre(|uisites  tor  taking  up  graduate- 
le\  el  theoloo-ical  studies.  Almost  none.vis- 
tent  in  die  l'^6()'s,  pre-theologA' students 
maile  up  4  [lercent  ot  postgraduate  semi- 
nary enrollment  in  1  WO/81,  8  [lercent  in 
1  W0/'>1  anil  20  percent  in  2000/01  and 
2001/02. 


Who  Speaks  for  the  Vatican? 

Recent  w  eeks  have  show  n  that  e\  en  the 
\'atican  does  not  always  speak  with  a  single 
voice,  on  issues  ranging  fi-om  the  Middle 
East  to  the  saK  ation  of  souls.  At  a  (iood 
Friday  service  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica,  the 
pope's  official  "preacher  of  die  pontifical 
household,"  Raniero  (^antalamessa,  a 
(Capuchin  father,  took  on  the  hot  topic  of 
relignous  pluralism.  /\mong  other  things, 
he  said  that  eveiy  religion  has  a  right  to 
"consider  itself  die  true  one,"  and  that 


SMOKE  BILLOWS  FROM  CHURCH  OF  NATIVITY  COMPLEX.  Gunfire  from  Israeli  troops  and  tanks, 
during  a  lengthy  standoff  with  Palestinians  holed  up  in  the  church,  caused  a  fire  in  the  offices  of 
monastery  on  April  8.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


non-Christian  religions  w  ere  not  just  toler- 
ated by  (iod  but  "positi\elv  willed  by  him" 
as  expressions  ot  the  depdi  of  his  gi-ace. 

According  to  John  'Fhavis  ot  C>XS,  that 
is  c]uite  a  contrast  w  ith  die  tone  of  Doaiiiiiis 
Ics'iis,  the  controversial  \'arican  document 
that  reasserted  the  church's  dut\'  to 
announce  to  all  people  "the  necessity'  ot 
con\  ersion  to  Jesus  Cihrist."  Issued  in 
2000,  Do///iiiiis  lems  sa'kI  non-(]hristians 
can  be  saved,  but  warned  against  attribut- 
ing a  divine  origin  or  saving  quality  to 
other  religions.  \Miat  matle  Father  C^anta- 
lamessa's  homil\  all  die  more  remarkable 
was  that  seated  at  the  front  of  the  basilica 
were  Pojiejohn  Paul  II  and  Cardinal 
Joseph  Rat/inger,  die  \  'atican's  chief  doc- 
trinal official  anti  audior  of  Dniiiiniis  Icsiis. 

Fhe  next  day,  St.  Peter's  Basilica  was 
the  site  of  the  Faster  \igil,  celebrated  by 
the  pope  on  an  altar  decorated  with  flow- 
ers. It  may  seem  a  small  detail,  but  die 
recent  Cieneral  Insti'uction  of  the  Roman 
Missal  sa)'s  flowers  shoukl  not  be  placed  on 
top  ot  the  altar.  Five  days  earlier,  Cardinal 
Jorge  Medina  Estevez,  prefect  of  the  C-on- 
gregation  for  Divine  Worship  and  the 
Sacraments,  had  presented  the  text  of  the 


new  Missal  and  Ckneral  Instruction,  sa) 
ing  they  now  represented  church  law. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  subde 
liuirgical  issues  have  surfaced  in  the  pop 
basilica.  For  v  ears.  Bishop  PieroMarini, 
the  pope's  liturgist,  has  arranged  for  col 
fill  Masses  that  featured  dances  by  Cath 
communities  from  around  the  world.  A 
for  years,  (Cardinal  Medina  and  his  conj 
garion  have  been  discouraging  dance  as 
part  of  the  liturgv. 

"\Mio  speaks  for  the  Wirican?"  is  a 
questi(  )n  that  was  asketl  repeatedly  in 
■March  and  April  as  ambassadors  tried  t( 
discern  Vatican  reaction  to  the  wideninj 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict.  .At  die  top  o| 
the  hierarchy,  the  po|)e  made  several 
impassioned  appeals  diat  were  careful  n 
to  place  blame  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
But  at  lower  levels,  the  language  was  nc| 
evenhanded. 

The  V^atican  newspaper,  L'C)ssei-vatq:iJ,.„ 
Romano,  tor  example,  spoke  ot  Israeli  ' 
incursions  as  an  attempt  to  "destroy"  th  i 
Palestinian  jieople.  In  April,  it  upped  thlf:flP| 
rhetoric,  calling  the  militaiy  operationsjiSoyj 
aggression  that  is  turning  into  e.xterminj  j 
rion."  An  Israeli  diplomat  who  reads     \  " 
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>si  i  xatorc  Roin.ino  c\  cr\'  tl;iy  s;ii(l  he 
I  111  .n  the  conclusion  th;it  the  nevvspa- 
)  111  I  the  X'atican's  Secretariat  ot  State 
I  u\  I  >  separate  things  altogctlicr — the 
1  ix  iices  are  not  in  nuances  hut  in  suli- 
1  c." 

Tien  Israeli  troops  surrotmtled  Pales- 
n  giuimen  holed  up  in  the  Church  ot 
'Jativ'it}'  in  Bethlehem,  the  \  atican's 
omr\-  news  service,  Fides — which  has 
ieveral  past  nin-ins  with  the  Vatican's 

1  office — appealed  publicly  for  a  teni- 
ly  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops. 

•ther  diis  appeal  had  prior  approval 
Vatican  higher-ups  is  an\'hody''s 
i,  writes  Mr.  Thavis. 

iiolics  See  Abuse  as  Major 
3lem  for  Church 

.•ent  survey  found  that  7 1  percent  of 
dies  in  the  United  States  said  the  sex 

2  issue  is  a  "major  problem  that 
inds  immediate  attention,"  up  fi-om 
;rcent  the  month  before  who  said 
felt  the  same  way.  Also,  7 1  percent 

^  ed  the  ongoing  sex  abuse  scantlals  a 
i|  is"  for  the  church,  while  66  percent 
t  iproved  of  hew  the  church  had  han- 
Ij  the  clerg\'  sex  abuse  problem.  In  the 
>j  conducted  joindy  by  AB(^  News,  the 
'i^  hington  Post  and  Belietnet.com,  70 
»f  ;nt  said  they  were  either  angry  or  dis- 
i  led  with  how  the  church  was  han- 
i  ;  die  situation;  36  percent  said  they 
i|  "angiy"  anti  34  percent  saitl  they 
i  "dissatisfied  but  not  angry." 

I  It  the  sun  ey  indicated  that  Catholics' 
i  has  not  been  shaken  by  the  unfolding 
ij  lals.  Among  those  who  attend  Mass 

Jy,  95  percent  said  it  had  not  caused 
t  I  to  re-examine  their  own  personal 
E   Among  other  (]ath(jlics,  77  percent 
a  ;he  scandals  had  not  prompted  them 
[;  diink  their  faith.  Fewer  than  10  per- 
i'  of  Catholics  saitl  they  had  cut  back  on 
1:  "ibutions  to  the  church,  antl  onl\  3 
>l  int  saitl  the  scandal  coulil  cause  them 

II  ivc  the  church.  Although  60  percent 
i|  ise  the  discii)line  of  priesdy  celibacy, 

I  '^S  percent  thought  not  allowing 
'  Is  to  many  w  as  a  cause  of  abuse. 

:  ton  Priest  Advocated  Sex 
'  1  Boys 

'  press  conference  on  April  8,  lawyers 
'  '1  alleged  victim  of  se.xual  abuse  by  die 
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Re\  .  Paul  R.  Shaidey  released  dociunents 
inilicating  that  church  authorities 
allow  ed  the  jiriest  to  continue  in  min- 
istiy  despite  recei\'ing  allegations  that  he 
molested  minors  and  evidence  that  he 
sujiported  sexual  relations  between  men 
and  boys.  Famed  in  the  iy60's  antl 
1970's  for  his  work  with  Boston  street 
kids,  Father  Shanley  is  now  becoming 
notorious  for  the  numerous  allegations 
that  he  sexually  molested  dozens  (jf  boys 
over  the  years. 

At  a  meeting  in  Milwaukee  in  ]97H,  he 
said  the  church's  call  for  homosexuals  to 
live  celibate  lives  is  imrealistic.  In  1979 
(Cardinal  I  lumberto  Medeiros,  then  arch- 
bishop oi  Boston,  transferred  P'ather 
Shanley  to  parish  ministry  after  receiving 
complaints  about  the  priest's  appearance 
as  a  speaker  at  a  Boston  conference  on 
man-boy  love  that  has  been  described  as 
the  founding  conference  of  the  Nortii 
American  Man-Boy  Love  Association 
(Nanibla).  In  that  talk  Father  Shanley 
reportedly  spoke  a|i[ir()\'ingl\'  of  a  sexual 
relationship  between  a  man  and  a  boy  antl 
criticized  society  for  ti^earing  such  rela- 
tionships as  crimes.  "We  have  our  convic- 
tions upside  down  if  we  are  duly  con- 
cerned with  boys,"  a  kjcal  ga\'  newspaper 
quoted  him  as  saying. 

i\mong  the  letters  released  was  a  1990 
letter  from  Bishop  Robert  J.  Banks,  then 
Cardinal  Bernard  Law's  archdiocesan 
\'icar  for  atlininistiMtion,  infbmiing  Msgr. 
Philip  A.  Behan,  then  vicar  general  of  San 
Bernartlino,  that  Father  Shanley  was  plan- 
ning to  stay  in  the  (California  tliocese  for  a 
year  on  metlical  leave  and  hopetl  to  find 
housing  there  "in  a  religious  house  or 
parish  recton'."  'Fhe  letter  called  Father 
Shanley  "a  priest  in  good  standing"  antl 
said,  "I  can  assure  you  that  Father  Shanley 
has  no  problem  that  would  be  a  Cf)ncern 
t(j  ytjur  tlitjcese."  Bishop  Banks,  now  bish- 
op of  (ireen  Bay,  Wis.,  said  on  April  S, 
"OIn'iously,  I  was  not  aware  of  any  allega- 
tions against  kather  Shanle\  before  1  sent 
the  letter." 


News  Briefs 

•  Pt)pe  John  Paul  11  met  with  leatlers  of 
the  U.S.  bishojis'  conference  f)n  April  9, 
their  first  oppt)rrunity  to  discuss  the 
scandal  over  recent  revelations  of  clerical 
sex  abuse  in  several  U.S.  dioceses. 

•  William  A.  Donohue,  president  and 


(;.F.().  of  the  (iatholic  Leagtie  for  Reli- 
gious and  (Civil  Rights,  saitl  that  "  The 
nietlia  iliil  not  cause  this  problem  [the 
sex-abuse  scandal].  The  (Catholic  (Church 
brought  it  t)n  herself  Mtjst  of  the  hard- 
news  rept)rting  on  TV  antl  in  newspa- 
pers has  been  fair,  as  have  the  etiitorials. 
But  tt)o  many  columnists  and  cartoonists 
are  literally  out  of  contn^l  w  ith  their  rag- 
ing bigotr\'." 

•  Bishop  Julius  Jia  Zhiguo  of  Zhengding, 
in  northern  (China's  Flebei  Province,  was 
released  after  being  detained  for  three 
tlays  before  the  start  of  Holy  Week. 
Bishf)p  jia  reportedly  refused  to  yieltl  to 
the  government's  demand  to  join  the 
government-approved  Catht^lic  Patriotic 
Association. 

•  Political  vitilence  in  Coltjinbia  over  the 
past  1 8  years  has  taken  the  lives  t)f  two 
bishops,  36  priests,  two  male  religious 
and  two  missionaries,  according  to  a 
rept)rt  by  the  Colombian  bishops'  Secre- 
tariat for  Sf)cial  Ministry. 

•  For  the  first  time  in  a  decatle,  (Catholic 
school  enrollment  in  the  Lhiitetl  States 
declined  by  31,000,  tjr  roughly  1  percent 
(jf  students  last  year,  and  93  schools  were 
ct;nsolitlatetl  or  closed.  But  49  new 
schtjols  opened  and  43  percent  of  all 
(Catholic  schools  currently  have  waiting 
lists. 

•  France's  Socialist-led  government  has 
agreed  to  introduce  "religit)us  knowl- 
edge" classes  in  state  schools  for  the  first 
time  in  a  centiny. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  acceptetl  the 
resignatit)n  of  the  archbishop  of  Poznan, 
Poland,  who  has  been  accusetl  of  sexually 
molesting  seminarians,  although  the 
archbishop  continuetl  to  tlen\  the  allega- 
tions. 

•  Archbisht)p  Flden  F.  Curtiss  of  Omaha 
has  apologized  for  his  response  to  two 
(Catht)lics  who  wfote  letters  to  the  local 
daily  newspaper  criticizing  his  handling 
of  a  case  invt)lving  a  priest  accused  f)f 
viewing  child  pornography. 

•  T  he  (Congregation  for  Divine  Worship 
and  the  Sacratiieiits  intends  to  establish  a 
commission  of  Fnglish-speaking  bishops 
to  advise  the  congregation  f)n  Fnglish 
litin-gical  translations. 

•  'Fhe  Vatican  tt)ld  a  U.N.  committee  on 
April  9  that  it  found  the  lack  of  prtigress 
on  nuclear  disarmament  alarming. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Jigsaw  Therapy 

'On  puzzle  days,  make  soup. 5 


Sl'Ul\( ,  likl-  \K.  in  our  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  counti") , 
tloL's  not  aK\a\s  coincide  vvitli 
sirring.  The  chill  ot  winter 
often  lingers  [last  the  \ernal 
eijuinox.  Todav,  tor  example,  it  is  snow- 
ing on  our  poor,  tentati\e  tulip  shoots. 
The  wind  is  at  war  v\'ith  forward  progress, 
and  the  ice  on  the  roail  has  kept  us  all 
home,  ^'et  in  the  spirit  of  the  luister  sea- 
son, we  knov\  it  will  pass.  W'e  jiatiently 
aw  ait  our  late  spring. 

We  are  no  longer  in  the  mood  for 
nuttens  ,uid  snowmen,  hut  the  fireplace 
crackles — warm  and  inviting  as  e\er. 
Wliich  is  lucky,  since  we're  without  elec- 
tricit)'.  Despite  all  this,  howexer,  there  is 
still  cause  for  celehration.  Schools  are 
closet!.  Aly  hushand-teacher  ami  mv  four 
children-students  get  to  sta\  at  home,  safe 
and  snug.  k"\en  our  nonnally  adventurous 
dog  sticks  close  to  the  wood  stove  on  this 
day  of  unexpected  togetherness. 

But  wait!  Xo  lights;  no  1  .W;  no 
stereo — no  action!  I  hen  I  lememher:  we 
have,  in  its  sdll-w  rap})eii  \  irgin  box,  a  new 
jigsaw  pu/,/,le.  One  thousand  pieces.  A 
lush  rain  forest  scene,  with  exotic  foliage 
anil  li/.ards.  Oh,  l)o\';  will  all  those  shades 
of  green  make  it  tough!  We  can  harillv 
wait  to  (ii\e  in. 

kiut  there  is  jigsaw  protocol  to  follow  . 
I'irst,  the  |)icture  has  to  he  one  we  can 
all  stanti  to  look  at.  1  his  one  :s  excellent, 
chosen  unanimoiisK  at  the  zoo  gift  shoj) 
last  sLUumer.  W  e  were  thinking  aheail. 
W'e  can't  work  a  pu/./.le  that  is  nauseating 
(lilayfiil  kitties  with  rihhons)  or  ixiring 
(lol)ster  hoats).  W'e  also  don't  want  one 
that  is  insuiniountahle:  all  white,  say,  or 
fne  thousaiul  pieces.  W'e  must  satisfv'  a 
w  iile  range  <  )f  ages. 

This  lo\ely  |)ii//le  says  e\  entiling  in 
I'rench  as  well  as  i'aiglish.  "(}asse-tete,"  it 
says,  under  the  words  "jigsaw  Puzzle," 
which  my  college  French  roughK  trans- 
lates as  "1  lead-iSreaker."  W'e  can't  wait  to 

VALERIE  SCHULTZ  writes  from  Tehachapi, 
Calif. 


hreak  our  heads,  jioeticallv  speaking. 

The  second  important  point  is  to  l)e 
sure  to  start  the  puzzle  on  a  big-enough 
boaiil  (tiiere  is  some  math  involved),  one 
that  can  be  mo\ed  around  the  house.  If 
we  start  one  on  the  kitchen  table  and 
don't  finish  it  by  dinnertime,  the  day's 
effort  has  to  be  stuffed  heartbreakingly 
back  into  the  box  before  dinner  can  be 
sened.  The  board  can  go  from  table  to 
flocjr  to  couch,  with  care,  allowing  differ- 
ent peojile  to  participate  in  the  same  pw/- 
zle  until  its  completion. 

Dinner  brings  u[i  the  thinl  rule:  on 
puzzle  days,  alwa\s  make  soup.  Mini- 
mum-attention soup.  Throw  all  the  roots 
aiul  vegetables  you've  got  in  a  pot,  trtist  in 
Ciod  and  simmer.  (Thank  CiotI  we  hav  e  a 
gas  sto\  e.)  Add  some  of  the  spices  that 
usuall)  stay  in  the  back  of  the  cabinet,  just 
for  aroina.  Stir  whenever  your  legs  are 
stit^  fix)in  puzzling  too  long.  Sen  e  with  all 
the  odil  crackers  you've  accunuilated:  a 
jigsaw  dinner. 

The  last,  most  essential  rule;  let 
ev  enone  work  the  puzzle  howe\er  they 
want.  My  younger  children  like  to  rum- 
mage ill  the  box  for  all  the  flat  edges, 
which  are  easih'  iilentifiable.  Then  they 
can  helii  achieve  the  ff-ame  of  die  picture 
in  a  short  time,  before  they  lose  interest. 

1  hev  move  on  to  other  diversions, 
leaving  a  trail  of  Legos,  dolls  and  paint- 
ings, liut  they  monitor  the  puzzle's 
progress  even  after  the  jirocess  has 
become  tedious.  ,\ly  okler  children  like  to 
pick  one  fkimboyant  part  to  put  togetiier 
themselves — the  red  bird,  or  the  patch  of 
poppies,  or  the  eves,  kitting  the  last  piece 
into  a  section  gives  a  good,  finished  feel- 
ing. It  is  like  finally  remembering  your 
secoiul-gTade  teacher's  name,  or  jogging 
your  nvo  miles  w  ithout  walking  once. 

rile  tliera|iv  of  the  jigs;iw  day  is  this; 
|Hizzles  bring  families  together,  \\1iile  it 
might  be  simjilistic  to  encourage  coun- 
selors to  send  even'  famih  home  with  a 
jigsaw  [luzzle,  a  puzzle  is  the  perfect 
indoor  family  activity.  It  requires  your 
brains  and  vour  finiiers,  but  not  the  kind 


of  concentration  that  precludes  socia  - 
ing.  You  can  talk  while  you  puzzle,  . 
sometimes  the  lack  of  eye  contact  coujiii 
widi  the  closeness  effaces  can  encourje 
surprisingly  frank  communication.  It ' 
you  can't  eat  while  you  puzzle,  (irev 
smears  or  wet  dribbles  on  the  pieces  ^- 
forbidden.  .A  puzzle  will  never  go  i  iuli 
y(jur  hips,  because  you  are  otherwi; 
engaged.  j 

But  don't  be  like  me:  don't  beco|e 
puzzle-obsessed.  Long  after  the  rest' 
the  family  have  quenched  their  thii  st 
challenge  and  companionship,  I  am 
tning  to  fit  like  pieces  with  like,  shapi 
shape,  color  to  color.  I  can't  slop 
becomes  a  mission.  VATiile  others  ni 
with  the  puzzle,  I  must  break  my  hd 
clean  in  half.  I  am  often  the  one  who  - 
ishes  the  puzzle,  in  a  darkened,  sihi 
house,  late  at  night,  surrounded  by  e 
slivery  jigsaw  dust  from  the  bottom  of « 
box.  Wlien  the  children  wake  up  in  e 
morning,  they  think  the  puzzle  fain 
visited  w  bile  they  slept. 

Putting  in  die  last  piece  of  the  pu  . 
brings  widi  it  a  w  ann  flood  of  satistact  ■ 
.A  younger  member  of  the  famih',  alloM 
to  fit  in  die  last  piece,  basks  in  the  hon 
like  a  mayor  cutting  her  first  red  ribbo  it 
a  supemiarket  grand  opening.  Sonietir^ 
though,  someone's  darker  side  emerp 
and  she  hides  a  piece  to  be  assured  of; 
ting  it  in  as  the  last.  1  his  behavior  is  toe 
tliscouraged,  as  it  is  unkind  to  wah 
someone  search  repeatedly  for  a  ceri' 
bizarrel)  shaped  piece,  knowing  all 
while  it  is  safely  tucked  in  one's  sock  dr  - 
er.  There  is  also  the  danger  inheren'Ji 
garage-sale  puzzles,  or  hand-me-df  n 
puzzles,  diat  the  last  piece  is  not  dieiv.  i 
forever  lost:  w  hv  else  were  these  \ni/ -• 
deemed  disposable?  I  hese  puzzles  Ice 
;in  aura  o\ puzzliis  iiitcrriiptiis,  an  uiisari;;cl 
disquiet.  Beware. 

lUit  the  next  time  you  are  bles;d  i 
with  a  cliilh,  wet  day,  rejoice!  Letie  I 
weather  be,  let  the  fragrant  soup  pen^s'l 
ate  the  house,  let  the  candles  be  lit.  lis  \ 
out  the  jigsaw  [nizzle  of  the  Souni^l 
Music  meadow  that  a  co-worker  g't 
vou  long  ago  and  crack  it  open.  Gaer 
your  loved  ones,  shoulder  to  shoufer 
;ind  head  to  lieatl.  Begin  to  |uizzle.  )^ 
are  not  wasting  time;  _\'ou  are  c(i- 
niuning.  Be  grateful  for  jigsaw  therV- 
for  tiav's  like  these.  Valerie  Sch'tZ 
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In  the  Fhtlippiiics.  this  man  is  plcinlin^ 
scecllini^s  for  an  apicuhiinil  project. 


They're  planting 
the  seeds  of  tomorrow. 


So  am  I. 


In  more  than  80  nations  worldwide,  we're  teaching  people 
how  to  hai'vest  more  food.  Providing  resources  to  care  for 
the  ill  and  helping  people  cope  with  AIDS.  And  responding 
to  emergencies.  We're  giving  children  the  opportunity 
^  to  learn.  Encouraging  peace,  justice,  and  solidarity. 

^  A  And  much  more.  But  we  need  people  like  you. 

m        W,^^^!"^^^    To  act.  To  write  your  congi'es.sperson, 
■        M  I  vote, pray,  tell  your  friends,  and  yes, 

"  ■  ^^i^s   contribute.  Together,  we  can  build 
CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERVICES  a  better  future. 

For  an  Action  Kit,  call  1.877.HELPCRS. 

Or  visit  www.helpcrs.org. 


Kn\tcii.  i  'RS  /^r(ii;iiiiii  Ducctoi; 
inanaiics  Oi^nctilluiv  pn>jecl.\\ 
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Distortions,  Complexities  and  Resolutions 

The  Catholic  Church  and 
Child  Sexual  Abuse 


BY  STEPHEN  J.  ROSSETl  I 


Wiii  x  ( oMPi.i  x  SI  I  L  \  i  IONS  arc  given  simplistic  understandings 
antl  simplistic  solutions,  people  w  ill  incvitahh  he  hurt.  Vhc  phe- 
nomenon ot  child  sexual  ahuse,  in  the  priesthood  and  in  society 
at  large,  is  a  complex  issue  that  does  not  admit  of  simple  under- 
standings or  simple  solutions.  It  is  important  that  we  examine 
the  issue  in  greater  de|ith;  othen\ise  the  church  antl  societ\'  will  not  onlv  repeat  past  mis- 
takes hut  also  make  new  mistakes  in  response.  Most  important,  w  ithout  a  more  informetl 
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erstanding  and  a  more  reasoned  response,  children  will 
10  safer  and  may,  inacK  ertenth-,  be  placed  at  even  greater 

I  would  like  to  discuss  five  major  oversim|)lifications  and 
unions  regarding  child  sexual  abuse  that  have  been  pub- 
raised  during  the  past  few  w  eeks. 

1.  All  child  iiiolcstirs  arc  pedophiles  mid  all  pedophiles  (ire 
rabk.  They  are  dangerous  men  ivbo  abuse  scores  of  ininors. 
'•e  is  no  hope  for  them. 

\s  with  all  distortions,  there  is  some  truth  to  these  state- 
its.  There  are  child  molesters  who  are  pedophiles,  that  is, 
'  are  sexually  attracted  to  /)/Y-pubescent  minors,  and 
e  molest  scores  of  minors.  These  high-profile,  notorious 
icrs,  who  capture  public  attenticjn,  are  usually  resistant  to 
:hological  treatment.  One  does  not  speak  of  trying  to 
ige  or  "cure"  their  sex-ual  attraction  to  minors.  WTiile 
e  pedophiles  can  be  helped  to  control  their  sexual 
res,  many  cannot.  Since  these  persons  pose  an  ongoing 
at  to  society,  after  serving  an  appropriate  prison  term, 
ought  to  live  in  a  kind  of  lifelong  parole  setting  with 
Jutely  no  imsupervised  contact  with  minors, 
wtunately,  real  pedophiles  are  the  exception  among 
ts  who  sexually  abuse  minors.  Most  abusers  are  not 
)philes.  Most  abuse  /)arf-pubescent  minors  and,  all  things 
g  equal,  are  much  more  amenable  to  treatment.  While 
1  pedophiles  and  those  who  molest  post-pubescent 
Drs  have  committed  a  heinous  crime,  it  would  be  an 
r  to  apply  exactly  the  same  remedy  to  them  all.  With 
ment  and  supervision,  many  adults  who  molest  adoles- 
5  can  go  on  to  live  productive  lives.  But  pnidence  would 
dictate  that  these  adults  should  be  supen  ised  whenever 
acting  with  adolescents. 

ohn  Geoghan,  for  example,  a  former  priest  of  die  i\rch- 
ase  of  Boston,  reportedly  molested  over  100  children, 
vent  through  several  tix'atment  regimens,  apparendy  to 
rail.  He  is  now  in  prison  and  will  remain  there  for  many 
!.  On  the  other  hand,  most  perpetiMtors  cjf  child  sexual 
e  are  members  or  friends  of  the  victims'  own  families, 
as  fathers,  stepfathers,  uncles,  cousins  or  neighbors, 
dd  we  treat  a  father  who  molests  his  daughter  in  exacth' 
same  fashion  as  we  would  a  pedophile  like  John 
^han?  Indeed,  both  should  be  subjected  to  the  law  and 
It  to  pay  for  their  crimes.  But  the  al)ilit\'  to  rehabilitate 
ncestuous  father  is  much  better  than  the  habituated 
■phile.  We  would  l)e  better  served  if  the  father  could  l)e 
tually  returned  to  society  with  appropriate  safeguards, 
"red  Berlin,  M.D.,  an  international  expert  on  the  treat- 
L  of  child  abusers,  reported  a  relapse  rate  of  only  2.9  per- 
over  a  five-  to  six-year  period  among  173  lay  abusers 
were  treatment-compliant.  Similarly,  a  church-run 
ty  recendy  followed  for  fine  to  five  years  after  treatment 
priests  who  sexually  molested  post-pubescent  minors. 


Of  those  who  finished  an  intensive  treatment  program  and 
continued  in  follow-up  care,  only  three  relapsed — 2.5  per- 
cent. Wliile  we  grieve  for  those  who  were  molested  by  these 
offenders  w  ho  relapsed,  treatment  and  supervision  probably 
saved  many  other  children  from  being  molested. 

It  is  often  suggested  in  the  public  foium  that  offenders 
molest  scores  of  victims  and  that  there  is  an  enormously  high 
rate  of  relapse.  But  such  high  statistics  are  taken  fi^om  clinical 
studies  using  forensic  populations,  which  is  a  more  disturbed 
and  dysfunctional  sample.  If  we  are  serious  about  protecting 
children,  it  is  time  for  the  public  and  the  psychologists  they 
quote  to  use  more  up-to-date  and  sophisticated  clinical  data. 
A  father  who  molests  his  daughter  and  a  compulsive 
pedophile  are  very  different  in  their  clinical  profiles.  To  fash- 
ion a  proper  response  that  is  likeh'  to  be  effective,  societ\' 
needs  to  understand  the  complex  differences  and  develop 
appropriate  responses.  In  the  end,  child  safety  depends  upon 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to  note  that  most  priests  who 
sexiaallv  molest  minors  are  clinically  more  like  the  abusive 
father  than  the  compulsive  pedophile.  John  Geoghan  is  the 
rare  exception,  thank  God. 

2.  Priests  are  more  likely  to  be  child  molesters  than  others 
because  they  air  celibate.  Celibacy  distoits  one's  sexuality,  and  a 
celibate  priesthood  attracts  a  larger  proportion  of  men  ivith  sexual 
problems. 

The  first  half  ot  this  simplification  has  been  largely  dis- 
credited in  recent  media  stories.  Researchers  and  clinicians 
have  generalK'  accepted  the  fact  that  celibacy  does  not  cause 
child  sexual  abuse.  In  fact,  the  sexual  difficulties  and  inner 
psychological  problems  that  give  rise  to  child  sexual  aluise 
are  largely  in  place  long  before  a  persf)n  enters  into  the  for- 
mation process  for  a  celibate  priesdiood.  In  addition,  most 
adults  who  se.\"ually  molest  minors  are,  or  will  be,  married. 

The  second  half  of  die  statement,  "a  celibate  priesthood 
attracts  a  larger  proportion  of  men  with  sexual  problems,"  is 
currendy  being  deliated.  Some  have  said  that  we  seem  to 
have  S(j  many  child  molesters  in  the  priesthood  because 
celibacy  attracts  people  with  sexual  problems.  Is  that  tine? 

It  is  a  complex  problem  that  demands  a  complex  answer. 
Some  people  with  sexual  problems  seek  out  a  celibate 
lifest\ie  in  an  unconscious  attempt  to  escape  theii^  own  sexTi- 
alit\'.  I  know  this  for  a  fact  because  I  have  counseled  some 
who  atlmit  the  same.  Nonetheless,  it  is  dangerous  to  summa- 
rize fi'om  the  particular  to  the  general. 

By  analogy,  one  might  say  that  it  is  likely  that  there  are 
some  people  who  enter  the  police  force  because  of  dieir  own 
distorted  needs  for  power,  audiority  and  violence.  But  I  sus- 
pect the  mayor  and  police  chief  would  have  some  strong 
vvords  for  anyone  who  died  to  suggest  that  the  police  force 
in  general  is  power-hungry,  controlling  and  violent.  It  is  a 
logical  fallac)'  to  generalize  based  on  particular  cases. 

This  brings  tf)  light  the  basic  assumption  that  underlies 
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tlicsc  tlistortions — namelv,  tliat  priests  are  more  likeh'  to  be 
child  abusers  than  others  in  societ)'.  Is  that  trtie?  The  short 
answer  is:  we  do  not  know.  There  are  simplv  no  prevalence 
rates  ot  perpeti'ation  of  child  sexual  abuse  either  in  societ)'  at 
large  or  in  the  priesthood.  The  reason  for  the  lack  of  data  is 
inherent  in  the  crime.  It  is  very  difficult  to  gadier  a  sample  of 
adult  males  and  ask  them  if  they  have  ever  sexuallv  abused  a 
minor.  Even  if  diey  told  the  tiaith,  gathering  such  data  would 
present  diornv  ethical  and  legal  considerations. 

The  best  the  church  can  do  to  estimate  the  prevalence 
rate  of  se.xual  abuse  of  minors  by  priests  is  to  count  die  num- 
ber of  priests  who  have  "substanrial"  allegations  ot  child  se.\- 
ual  abuse  against  them  and  compare  this  number  with  the 
total  number  of  priests. 
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When  the  .Archdiocese  ot  iioston  reportedly  released  '  • 
names  ol  80  [)riests  w  ho  had  sexually  molested  minors  < . 
the  last  50  years,  people  asked,  "I  low  can  there  be  so  m.ii 
priests  who  abuse  children?  There  are  only  about  800  pric- 
in  the  archdiocese,  so  this  represents  10  percent  of  our  enti 
presbyteratel"  But  the  numbers  were  misleading.  On  W  . 
\S  the  official  publicadon  of  the  archdicjcese,  1  he  Pilot, 
die  number  ol  substantial  allegations  was  appro.ximateh 
and  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  number  represents  '1 
total  number  ot  accused  priests  over  50  years.  The  editt 
esrimated  that  there  were  probably  about  3,000  priests  \ 
ser\ed  in  die  archdiocese  during  these  50  vears,  so  the  i  , 
is  about  2  percent. 

SimilarK,  the  .\rchdiocese  of  Philadelphia  recendv  wc 
over  its  records  since  1950.  There  wc 
2,154  priests  who  sened  during  diis  lii 
frame,  and  there  were  "credible  alk_ 
tions"  against  }S.  This  is  about  1.6  jk 
cent.  Likewise,  the  .\rchdiocese  of  Chi 
go  reviewed  its  records.  In  the  past 
\  ears,  out  of  2,200  priests  who  ser\ 
about  40.  or  l.S  percent,  had  recei\ 
credible  allegations  ot  abuse. 

Wliile  one  case  is  one  too  manv,  e^  ' 
cialK'  when  perpetrated  b\-  a  man  witi 
sacred  trust — a  C^atholic  priest — the  sit 
gestion  that  priests  are  more  likely  to 
child  abusers  dian  other  males  has  yet 
be  established.  In  tact,  the  early  statist 
challenge  that  assumption  and  actit.i 
impU  that  the  number  ot  priests  w  / 
molest  could  be  k)wer.  It  would  be  reas(  - 
able  to  belie\  e  that  the  number  ot  ad  t 
males  who  molest  minors  in  societ)'  is 
least  as  large.  One  neeil  only  speak  w 
the  dedicated  and  o\erworked  social  W(  > 
ets  who  staff  our  child  protective  sent 
arouiul  the  countn-  to  know  diat  die  (i 
centage  of  adult  males  who  molest  miii'  ■ 
is  not  insignificant,  i  ct)tiducted  a  sur\  e\ 
1,810  adults  in  the  United  States  ,i 
C-aiiada  atid  fountl  that  over  1^  percent 
them  luul  been  the  \  ictims  of  se.\t 
tnolestarion  b\  an  adult  before  the  age  i 
18.  This  suggests  diat  there  are  many  p'- 
perrators  of  child  sexual  abuse  in  our  so- 
et\-.  Wliile  we  are  shocked,  and  righdy  ■ 
that  diere  would  be  60  priests  in  the  .\ri 
diocese  of  Boston  w  ho  have  molest 
minors,  we  should  be  equalh'  shocked  t 
just  how  common  child  sexual  abuse 
throughout  our  societ}'. 
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3.  IVe  have  so  vuiiiy  child  iibiiscrs  in  the  priesthood  bectiiise  a 
biite  priesthood  attriicts  Ijoiiiosexiiiils. 

No  mainstream  researcher  would  suggest  that  there  is 

,  link  between  homosexuality  and  true  pedophilia,  that  is, 

ual  attraction  of  an  adult  to  prepubescent  minors.  In  addi- 

11,  most  adults  in  society  who  sexually  molest  minors  are 

r  homosexual ly  oriented. 
The  rejoinder  to  this  is  the  fact  that  most  victims  of 

csts  are  young  males.  But  this,  too,  is  easily  open  to  misin- 

pretation.  Most  priests  who  molest  minors  were  them- 
es molested  as  minors;  their  sexoial  abuse  of  minors  is  for 

n\-  of  them  a  kind  ot  re-enactinent  of  their  own  abuse  and 

y  have  little  to  do  with  their  sexual  orientation.  I  have 

)wn  some  heterosexually  oriented 

Ics  who  molested  young  males. 

Nonetheless,  a  significant  number  of  | 

csts  who  sexually  molest  minors  are 

oKed  with  post-pubescent  adolescent 

les,  about  14  to  17  years  of  age.  It 

)cars  to  be  true  that  many  in  this  sub-  a, 

Hilation  of  priest  child-molesters  are 

nosexually  oriented.  But  theirs  is  a 

ncular  kind  of  homosexuality,  which 

■  might  call  "regressed"  or  "stimted." 

ese  homosexaial  men  are  emotionalh' 

k  in  adolescence  themselves,  and  so 

at  risk  for  being  sexually  active  v\ith 

lage  males.  The  issue  is  dierefore  not 

much  homosexuality  but  rather  their 

ited  emotional  development. 

rhe  problem  is  not  that  the  church 
'  ains  homosexuals.  Rather,  it  is  that 
church  has  ordained  regressed  or 

ited  homosexoials.  The  solution,  then, 

lot  to  ban  all  homosexuals  from 
I  ained  ministiy,  l)ut  rather  to  screen 
regressed  homosexuals  before  ordi- 

nn.  Preparation  for  ordination  should 

■cdy  assess  the  seminarian's  abilit}'  and 
I  iinitment  to  live  a  chaste,  celibate  life. 

Wq  are  in  a  dangerous  period  that  is 

nsely  emotional.  Ever\'one,  inside  and 

^ide  the  church,  wants  to  find  simplis- 

•olutions.  "Getting  rid  of  homosexu- 
from  the  priesthood  will  not  be  as 
-  'essful  as  some  predict  in  ridding  the 

<  rch  of  child  abusers  and  in  the  end 
'   cause  even  more  human  damage. 

4,  The  U.S.  bishops  coutintie  to  be  setre- 
I  id'o/it  child  se.v  idntse  cases  and  fail  to  fol-  | 
'  the  Jaiv  and  report  these  ca.n's  to  legal 

<  ^orities.  They  cannot  be  trusted. 


Much  of  the  real  energy  behind  the  current  furor  is 
anger  directed  at  the  Catholic  bishops.  People  feel  betrayetl. 
But  over  the  past  10  years  I  have  witnessed  bishops  tackling 
scores  ot  cases  with  great  care  and  solicitude  for  victims  and 
perpetrators.  Yet  they  are  currently  being  depicted  as  being 
grossly  negligent.  How  can  we  understand  this  apparent 
contradiction? 

It  is  true  that  in  a  minority  of  cases,  victims  have  been 
asked  to  sign  "gag  orders."  The  diocese  agrees  to  settle  a 
civil  suit;  it  pays  out  a  certain  sum  ot  money,  and  it  stipulates 
that  the  victim  will  not  publicly  reveal  what  happened.  In 
reti-ospect,  this  can  be  recognized  as  a  mistake.  Wliile  one 
can  understand  a  bishops  desire  not  to  "scandalize"  [icople 
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and  to  protect  the  church's  image,  such  actions  promote  dis- 
tnist  and  allegations  of  secrecy. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  true  that  hishops  are  circumvent- 
ing the  reporting  requirements  about  child  sexual  abuse. 
Again,  the  reality  is  much  more  complicated.  In  most  states, 
child-abuse  reporting  laws  require  that  suspected  incidents 
be  reported  only  il  the  victim  who  comes  forward  is  still  a 
minor.  1  called  one  states  child  protective  semces  and  asketl 
il  thev  would  investigate  a  report  il  the  victim  was  no  longer 
a  minor.  The  answer  was  no. 

One  might  then  suggest  that  the  bishop  report  the  alle- 
gation of  abuse  to  the  criminal  authorities.  I  here  are  two 
problems  with  this.  First  of  all,  the  law  does  not  require  the 
bishop  to  repf)rt  the  allegation  il  the  victim  is  no  longer  a 
minor  and  die  l)ishop  has  a  concurrent  (jbligation  to  main- 
tain pastoral  conhdentialit}'  with  those  who  cfjnfide  in  him, 
just  as  a  secular  counselor  w(juld.  II  the  law  does  not  give 
him  "pernussion"  to  break  confidentialit)'  and  rep<jrt  the 
abuse,  then  he  is  obligated  to  protect  confiilentialit)'.  Second, 
e\  en  if  he  did  report  the  allegation  of  abuse  to  the  criminal 
authorities,  the  statute  of  limitations  nia\'  well  have  expired, 
and  there  is  little  hope  that  the  justice  svstem  would  be  of 
any  assistance.  UnlortunateU',  onl\'  a  minorit}'  ol  cases  (j1 
child  sexual  abuse  are  successfiillv  adjudicated  criminally. 

Making  an  analogy'  widi  m\'  second  prolession  as  a  psy- 
chologist might  be  helpful.  As  a  licensed  psychologist,  1  am  a 


mandated  reporter  of  child  sexual  abuse.  If  I  learn  of  a  c  . 
of  child  sexual  abuse,  and  I  know  an  identified  victim  wh( 
still  a  minor,  I  am  obliged  to  report  such  cases  to  child  p 
tective  sei^vices.  Biit  if  I  am  counseling  a  40-year-old  worn 
lor  example,  who  reveals  to  me  that  her  tincle  abused  her 
years  ago,  should  I  report  her  uncle?  In  many  states,  the  I 
does  not  require  this.  Most  likely  the  woman  would  r 
want  it  repcjrted.  And  in  a  therapeutic  setting,  I  have  an  et 
cal  and  legal  obligation  to  protect  this  woman's  confidenti 
t\'  and  privacy.  So  since  the  law  does  not  stipulate  that  I  m, 
break  confidentiality  to  report  the  abuse,  I  am  obligatedfy 
law  to  maintain  her  privacy. 

The  bishops  are  being  excoriated  lor  not  rep(jrting  c; 
ol  abuse.  But  the  laws  do  not  require  it  in  most  siaiatins 
that  the  church  faces.  The  bishops  also  have  a  pastf)ral  o 
gallon  to  maintain  confidentialitv.  WHiat  man)'  dioceses  e 
doing  is  counseling  the  victims  that  thev  themselves  are  If 
t(j  report  the  incident  to  ci\  il  auth(jrities.  In  fact,  the  chuh 
should  encourage  victims  to  repcjrt  such  an  incident.  But  (le 
can  clearly  argue  tliat  unless  the  law  requires  the  churcf:o 
break  confidentiality — which  the  law  usually  does  not  doit 
is  up  to  the  victim  to  report. 

A  disturbing  trend  is  now  appearing.  Legal  authoriib 
are  demanding  ft^om  (Catholic  dioceses  a  complete  list  oiiU 
past  allegations  against  priests  ol  child  sexual  abuse.  In  nist 
cases,  these  legal  authorities  are  going  beyond  the  requ;- 
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nts  ot  the  law.  '\  hc\  arc  setting-  up  a  kind  ot  double  sinii- 
d  that  I  believe  should  be  tested  in  the  courts.  While 
iirh  authorities  mav  willingly  comply,  it  is  a  dangerous 
(.xilent  to  have  one  standard  for  priests  and  another  lor 
rest  of  socict\\ 

W  hat  is  needed  for  the  jirotection  of  children  is  not  a 
cicnt  standard  of  reporting  onl\-  lor  priests,  but  a  better 
'  lining  system  diat  sets  a  tietter  standard  for  all;  this  ought 
iiclude  revisiting  die  length  of  the  statute  of  liniitarions  in 
(I  sexual  abuse  ca.ses. 

V  The  safest  thing  for  cbildrcii  is  to  dcfnuk  miy  priest  ivho  is 
I  child  sexual  abuse.  The  chiiirh  Imis  been  grossly  negligent 
lilt  inning  to  shuffle  snch  fviests  from  parish  to  parish,  zvhere 
re-ojfend. 

It  is  tiiie  that  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  made  a  grievous 
•y  in  reassigning  John  Cieoghan  to  a  parish  alter  he 
line  known  as  a  child  molester.  There  was  no  excuse  for 
h  ;)n  action.  Any  priest  who  sexually  molests  a  minor 
'  uld  never  be  returned  to  parish  ministry  or  any  ministry 
)l\  ing  minors.  But  I  would  say  clearly  that  there  have  been 
\  tew  cases  of  such  actions  in  the  last  decade.  Even  in 
j  ;ton,  almost  all  the  priests  with  substantial  allegations  of 
ij  d  se.xual  abuse  were  either  retired  early,  dismissed  from 
i|  listry  or  placed  in  assignments  not  invoking  minors.  E\'en 
il  Boston,  the  case  of  John  Geoghan  is  an  exception,  but  it  is 
1|  ig  portrayed  as  if  it  were  nonnal  in  the  church. 
I  This  raises  a  more  difficult  question:  should  any  priest 
i  D  has  a  past  history  of  molesting  a  minor  remain  in  the 
:sthood?  Clearly,  the  public  is  sa\ing  no.  And  I  think  pub- 
pressure  will  have  its  way.  Around  the  countii',  priests 
1  a  substantial  allegation  of  child  molestation  are  being 
nissed  from  any  form  of  ministry.  The  damage  to  the 
rch's  credibihty  is  so  large,  and  the  legal  and  financial 
3ut  is  so  great,  that  many  of  our  leaders  feel  forced  to 
el  them  all.  This  is  certainly  the  safest  action  for  the 
rch. 

But  is  this  the  safest  course  of  action  for  children?  WTien 
:sts  are  dismissed  from  ministiy,  they  go  out  into  societ}' 
upervised  and  perhaps  even  untreated.  Then  the\-  are 
:  to  do  as  they  please.  If  they  have  been  convicted  of  a 
aal  crime  against  minors,  tiiey  may  have  to  be  registered 
:ompliance  with  various  state  or  local  laws.  But,  as  noted 
viously,  there  are  tew  criminal  con\'ictions  against  child 
abusers.  Either  the  statute  of  limitations  has  nan  out,  or 
victim  does  not  want  a  criminal  trial,  or  there  is  simply 
ifficient  evidence.  Whatever  the  reason,  when  the  church 
frocks"  these  priests,  they  are  no  longer  supervised.  One 
;ht  recall  the  case  of  James  Porter,  who  was  expelled  from 
Diocese  of  Fall  River  in  Massachusetts  and  returned  to 
as  a  layman.  He  married  and  was  eventually  convicted  of 
lesting  his  children's  baby  sitter. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  witii  child  molesters  is  com- 


plex. Some  bishops  have  been  sending  priests  accused  of 
child  sexual  abuse  for  intensive  psychotherapeutic  treatment 
and  dien,  depending  upon  the  man's  response  to  treatment, 
taking  the  ones  who  present  the  least  risk  and  returning 
them  to  a  limited,  supervised  ministiy  that  ditl  not  involve 
direct  contact  with  minors.  Of  the  scores  of  such  cases,  ver\', 
yen'  few  have  re-offended.  1  he  public  has  been  outraged 
that  these  men  were  still  in  ministiT  at  all.  But  1  believe  that 
time  will  show  that  the  bishops'  actions  were  both  prudent 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  all  in  society,  especially  our  chil- 
dren. If  all  these  priests  had  been  summarily  dismissed  from 
the  priesthood,  it  is  veiT  probable  that  more  children  would 
have  been  abused.  Putting  a  priest  through  treatment  and 
leaving  him  in  a  limited  ministi"y,  such  as  that  of  chaplain  to 
a  convent  or  nursing  home,  is  not  without  some  risk.  But 
there  is  more  risk  in  releasing  him  into  societ\'. 

In  general,  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  have  done 
well  in  dealing  with  most  cases  of  child  se.xual  abuse  by 
priests  over  the  past  decade.  There  have  been  exceptions, 
and  mistakes  have  been  made.  But  there  will  always  be  mis- 
takes made  with  such  complex  and  difficult  cases.  On  the 
surface,  the  matter  seems  easy.  The  public  says,  "The  priest 
is  charged  with  sexTial  abuse,  so  throw  him  out  of  the  priest- 
hood." But  if  the  civil  and  criminal  authorities  will  not  pros- 
ecute the  case — and  in  most  cases  they  will  not — who 
decides  if  the  accused  is  guilt\'?  Unfortunately  and  unfairly, 
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this  tails  to  the  l)ish()ps.  They  have  tidied  to  do  what  is  right 
and  hest  for  evePi'one.  But  puhlic  pressure  is  forcing  them  to 
dismiss  them  all.  The  hishops  are  acquiescing,  and  now  these 
men  hecome  society's  problem,  not  just  the  church's.  I  hope 
that  societ}'  handles  these  cases  well. 

Underlying  Issues  and  Needed  Resolutions 

As  the  public  furor  continues  and  the  intensit\'  of  the  stor\' 
continues,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  presenting  issues, 
named  above,  are  only  the  tip  ot  die  iceberg.  The  ferocit)' 
and  duration  of  the  public  response  suggests  that  there  are 
other  underlying  issues  that  are  driving  the  intensit\'  of  the 
public's  response.  These  underhing  issues  are  harder  to 
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ascertain,  but  some  are  beginning  to  surface.  I  believe 
we,  as  a  church,  need  to  detemiine  what  these  issues  are 
discern  what  changes  they  are  calling  us  to  make.  I  h; 
identified  five  underlying  reasons;  I  have  no  doubt  that  th( 
are  more. 

One  of  the  underlying  reasons,  I  believe,  for  the  feroc 
of  the  public's  response  is  the  emotional  response  of  a  pan 
to  child  sexual  abuse.  Parents  have  a  strono-,  visce 
response.  There  is  a  kind  of  healthy  "parental  rage"  wh 
their  children  are  threatened  or  harmed.  At  times,  wh 
some  in  the  church  have  not  mirrored  this  rage,  it  is  natui 
ly  said  that  they  "don't  get  it."  0/rr  fmt  resolution  as  chu. 
should  he  to  /isteu  to  parents.  We  need  to  have  parents  on  cr 
diocesan  pastoral  councils,  and  these  m;t 
have  a  real  voice  in  diocesan  leadersh 
parents  need  to  be  on  our  diocesan  cl 
abuse  review  boards,  and  these  revi 
boards  need  to  have  a  significant  imp* 
m  the  decisions  of  the  diocese  in  ahvm 
cases;  and  parents  need  to  have  the  ear)? 
the  bishop  just  as  much  as  do  cann 
lawTcrs  and  priests. 

A  second  issue  coming  through  led 
and  clear  is  that  societ\'  does  not  trust  le 
way  the  bishops  conduct  their  inner  p  - 
cesses.  VV'Tiile  the  bishops  have  gencr;\ 
dealt  responsibly  with  child  sex  abu 
cases,  the  public  does  not  know  what  d} 
have  done.  It  is  a  general  law  of  hunn 
nature  that  we  do  not  trust  what  we  0 
not  know.  Clearly,  the  current  crisis  s,- 
nals  the  need  for  greater  openness  on  & 
part  of  church  leadership  in  this  coxinm 
We  not  only  need  to  deal  with  cases  wjl 
but  the  veiy  processes  we  use  need  to||^. 


open  to  public  scrutiny.  We  cannot 
sume  the  tioist  of  the  people.  This  V(V 
resolution  must  he  to  increase  the  open/n:^  ■ 
church  leadership  to  puhlic  smitiny. 

Similarly,  church  leadership  ought 
couple  this  increased  openness  with  p ) 
lie  accountabilitv-  Church  leaders  iwi 
make  clear  their  willingness  to  coopei  - 
with  legal  authorities  and  governmii 
agencies.  This  accountability  extend'^ 
well  to  all  the  people  of  Cod.  The 
ception  that  they  have  not  been  resp*.- 
sive  to  these  groups  has  resulted  in  dir 
paying  a  heavy  toll  in  eroding  pulit 
trust.  A  third  resolution  must  he  to  incrsi 
communication  with  and  accountahilitto 
civil  authorities  and  to  the  people  of  God. 
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Another  resolution  [)crlains  to  ;i  more  "spiritii;)!"  issue, 
e  public  expects  cluirch  leaders  to  he  who  we  profess  to 
That  is,  they  c.x]K'Ct  us  to  he  people  of  intet,n"it\'.  W'e  pro- 
to  he  celibate  priests  and  (christians.  Wlien  w  e  are  nei- 
r,  the  public  is  scandalized.  In  recent  da\s,  our  church 
appeared  to  be  neither  humble  nor  chaste.  The  metlia 
continue  to  "flog"  us  until  we  are  dulv  humbled  and 
I'Stened.  It  is  a  bitter  lesson  tor  us  to  learn.  O/ir  fo/nth  irs- 
'  imi  therefore  7iiiist  be  one  of  iiiteg^rity;  we  imist  strive  to  he  the 
tbk  am!  chaste  Christians  that  we  profess  to  he.  Wlien  we 
.  we  ought  to  expect  a  public  chastening. 
Finally,  I  add  one  last  suggested  resolution.  1  he 
holic  C.hurch  has  some  clear  and  controversial  teachings 
ireas  of  human  sexuality,  such  as  sexual  chastity,  birth 
itrol,  abortion,  marriage  and  homosexualitv'.  Modern 
ericans,  Catholics  included,  disagree  with  many  of  these 
:hings.  The  profound  disagreement  gives  rise  to  consid- 
dIc  distrust,  hurt  and  bitterness.  I  suspect  some  of  the 
rent  furor  is  a  gushing  forth  of  much  of  this  pent-up 
;er.  Nevertheless,  the  church  must  stand  fast  with  its 
;hings  and  endure  the  wrath  that  will  come  in  its  wake. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  will  riot  always  be  popular,  nor 
I  public  opinion  determine  what  we  teach,  jesus 
mised  his  disciples  that  they  would  suffer  for  his  teach- 
,  If  we  are  too  well  thought  of  by  secular  society,  one 
jht  wonder  how  faithful  we  are  to  the  challentrinu 


(;()S[)el  that  jesus  gave  us.  One  of  nn  concerns  in  the  cur- 
rent crisis  is  that  the  (Catholic  liishops  of  this  countiT  will  be 
less  willing  or  able  to  exercise  their  responsibilities  as  teach- 
ers. It  is  a  dut\'  the\'  cannot  shirk,  no  matter  how  thev  are 
lierceived.  The  final  resohition  I  offer  the  ch/i/rh  is  to  continue  to 
preach  the  tr/ith. 

People  naturally  do  not  like  c()mplexit\  and  uncertaint)', 
especialK  with  upsetting  realities  like  the  sexual  abuse  of 
chililren.  It  may  l)e  that  the  public  is  currendy  being  fed  on 
simplistic  understandings  and  simplistic  solutions  because 
we  have  great  difficulty  facing  deeper  truths.  We  want  child 
se.xual  abuse  to  be  the  exclusive  crime  of  a  few  peqietrators 
whf)  are  "out  there"  and  not  part  of  our  families.  We  would 
like  to  accuse  an  identifiable  group  of  deviants  who  are  dif- 
ferent from  us.  We  want  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren to  be  completeh'  and  absolutely  free  of  risk.  We  w  ant  a 
clear  and  simple  solution,  but  there  is  none.  Pacing  the  fact 
that  the  sexual  abuse  of  children  is  a  crime  that  not  only 
occurs  in  the  priesthood,  but  most  of  the  time  is  perpetrated 
in  our  own  families,  is  a  most  painful  truth.  Not  facing  the 
complexities  of  child  sexaial  abuse  makes  our  children  less 
safe,  and  pointing  the  finger  at  a  few  while  missing  the 
many  ignores  the  cries  of  children  in  our  own  midst. 

It  is  time  for  our  church  and  our  society,  for  priests  and 
for  families  to  work  together  in  a  new  jiartnership  to  com- 
bat the  orave  evil  that  is  the  sexual  abuse  of  children. 


The  Priests 


o  f  St.  Sulpice.  an  international 
association  of  diocesan  priests 
committed  to  the  formation  and 
education  of  seminarians  and 
diocesan  priests,  developing 
vocations  for  a  multi-cultural  Church 
and  collaborating  with  seminary 
programs  in  the  missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  pastoral  gifts 
to  join  our  ministry 
to  priests  and 
seminarians. 


Please  call,  w  rite  iir  e-iiiail: 

41()-,^2.^-51170 

tiilshafer(n'sulpieians.org 

The  Director  of  Discerniiient 
Sulpician  Pro\  incial  House 
54()S  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 
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Can  the  Church  Be 
Healed? 


With  God  all  things  are  possible. 


BY  HARRY  J.  FLYNN     |i  'f^f^  ' 


IN  RI-C;K\'I  WFFks 
dioceses  across  the 
United  States  have  re- 
examinetl  their  poli- 
cies on  clergy  misconduct,  is 
priests  across  the  coiintrv 
have  been  removed  from 
parish  duty  because  of  their 
dereHctions.  Media  coverage 
ot  these  events  has  encour- 
ageil  the  faithful  to  wonder 
and  to  question. 

Among  both  the  faithful 
and  the  clerg'};  reactions  ha\'e 
included  anger,  sadness  and 
disbelief  that  this  issue  has 
touched  the  church — espe- 
cially since  many  dioceses 
have  been  fully  committed  to 


Mercedes  Zapata,  a  member  of  the  pastoral  council  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  m  Palm  Beach 


ensiu'ing  the  safety  of  their  Gardens,  Fla.,  hands  information  about  child  sexual  abuse  to  members  of  the  cathedral's  Hispanic  community 
people  through  the  establish-    'ol'owing  Mass  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  24. 


ment  of  policies  and  other  measures. 

It  is  most  certain  that  these  occurrences  have  reopened 
old  wounds,  spotlighted  issues  difficult  to  address  and  cre- 
ated great  confusion  in  luanv  parish  communities  through- 
out the  L'nited  States.  While  it  has  matle  many  (Catholics 
realize  that  there  must  be  no  limit  to  the  church's  account- 
abilit)'  to  its  people,  we  collectively  must  not  lose  hope  dur- 
ing this  time  of  re-examination.  Rather,  we  must  come  to 
realize  that  out  of  tiiis  pain  can  come  gocxl. 

THE  MOST  REV.  HARRY  J.  FLYNN  has  been  archbishop  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  since  1995.  Before  that  he 
was  bishop  of  Lafayette,  La.,  from  1989  to  1994. 


It  is  clear  that  the  church  is  facing  an  opportunityo 
renew  its  relationship  with  its  people,  to  restore  trust  ad 
to  strengthen  its  commitment  to  the  faithful.  We  are  c(- 
fronting  a  wonderful  opportunit\'  for  ultimate  healing  a'fl 
for  the  lieginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  church,  an  erail 
unshakable  faith  and  the  emergence  of  a  church  stronfr 
and  more  full  of  love  and  hope  than  we  humanly  co'd 
ever  ha\'e  imagined.  ' 

Restoring  the  trust  of  the  people  must  first  begin  wh 
the  victims  and  their  families.  Ceases  of  clergy  miscond-t 
are  especially  damaging  because  we  all  know  that  pries 
are  called  to  emulate  the  charity,  chastity  and  care  of  Chst 
the  CJood  Shepherd.  The  abuse  of  anyone,  especiall  a 
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idi',  ;i  [iricst  is  shocking  nnioiiy  the  most 
ii  a\c(l  of  moral  aberrations. 

There  is  no  wav  to  express  the  immense  sense  ot  pain 
anuer  I  ha\e  witnessed  v\  hen  ministering  to  vietims  ol 
l;\  sexual  abuse  and  their  lamilies,  as  I  did  when  1  was 
Id])  of  Lafayette,  La.  Often  vietims  and  their  families 
ilil  express  feelings  of  humiliation  and  suffering.  'Lhe\' 
lid  tell  me  that  their  [)s\ehologieal  torment  was  so 
nense  that  despite  the  passing  of  time,  thev  eontiniied 
ic  atteeted  bv  the  memory  of  the  detestable  violation  of 
\Rtinis'  b()d\-  and  spirit.  Some  left  the  ehiireh  and  to 
I  lav  have  not  returned. 

1  hese  people  were  crying  out  for  someone  to  heal 
m  fully.  WTien  they  told  me  of  the  terrible  acts  perpe- 
ed  against  them  or  their  children,  I  was  sometimes 
rvvhelmed  bv  the  gravitv  and  intensitv  of  their  accounts, 
lew  I  would  never  full\'  grasp  their  pain,  and  1  knew  1 
Id  never  take  away  those  horrid  experiences. 
W'itfi  time,  I  came  to  realize  that  one  very  important 

■  to  help  bring  such  injured  souls  solace  was  to  walk 
1  them  along  their  journey  of  spiritual  healing.  I  tried 
"eassure  them  that  despite  the  horrible  and  heinous 
;nse  committed  against  them  by  a  priest,  the  victims 
1  their  families  could  with  God's  help  be  spiritually 
led  by  faith  and  hope.  W'Tiile  there  were  some  victims  I 

not  able  to  reach,  my  attempts  to  help  the  injured 
e  increasingly  affirmed.  I  recall  one  young  man  who 
led  me  on  the  shoulder  as  I  was  standing  at  the  church 
ir  greeting  the  people  following  a  parish  liturgv  and 
I:  "Bishop,  I  just  want  you  to  know  Fm  O.K."  Three 
rs  later  he  proudly  introduced  me  to  his  fiancee  just 
Dte  they  were  married. 

In  fact,  as  time  passed,  the  exchange  between  the  vic- 
s  and  me  became  a  growing  and  healing  experience  for 
of  us.  Each  story,  each  experience,  helped  me  to  give 
re  help  to  other  victims,  and  ultimately  the  entire  dio- 

■  began  to  find  healing  and  a  way  to  begin  tackling  this 
,  serious  problem. 

In  Lafayette,  we  not  only  met  with  victims  and  their 
ilies;  we  held  healing  Masses,  sought  the  advice  of  vic- 
s  (in  how  to  handle  futui"e  cases  and  worked  to  improve 
process  for  reporting  cases  of  abuses  by  clergy. 
When  I  was  later  named  archbishop  of  Saint  Paul  and 
incapolis,  I  took  what  I  had  learned  from  my  experi- 
cs  m  Lafayette  and  continued  my  efforts  to  combat  sex- 
.i[)use  by  clergy.  B\'  working  w  ith  those  who  had  drafted 
iergy  sexual  abuse  program  established  under  the 
imistration  of  my  predecessor,  Archbish(jp  John  R. 
ich,  we  worked  to  ensure  that  the  archdiocesan  policv 
updated  regularly.  We  also  continued  to  work  closely 
1  Minnesota  law  enforcement  authorities  and  to  make 
^'  that  all  victims  had  access  to  an  advocate  of  their 


choosing.  It  was  also  a  matter  ot  prime  concern  to  ensure 
that  clergy  of  the  archdiocese  accused  of  misconduct 
received  professional  treatment  and  that  assignments  (if 
an\')  were  in  line  with  the  advice  ot  a  board  that  included 
lay  professionals  in  the  fields  of  ]isychology,  psychiatrv, 
sociology,  law  and  law  enforcement. 

While  it  is  of  utmost  importance  t<j  minister  to  th(jse 
who  have  been  sexually  abused  by  priests  and  to  work 
toward  improvements  in  our  policies,  we  must  also  remain 
sensitive  to  our  responsibility  to  care  for  the  priest-perpe- 
trator. Wliile  sexual  abuse  of  anytjne  is  unacceptable,  we 
also  need  to  minister  to  those  clergy  members  who  battle 
this  dreadful  condition. 

As  Cardinal  Anthony  Bevilacqua  recenth'  stated  to  the 
people  of  the  Aixhdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  "In  no  less  a 
manner  than  anyone  would  care  for  a  loved  one  or  famih' 
member  who  evidences  such  sickness  or  deviant  behavior, 
the  church  demonstrates  not  only  the  justice  but  also  the 
compassion  of  Christ." 

It  is  important  to  remember,  too,  that  we  are  all,  eveiy 
one  of  us,  called  to  vigilance  in  protecting  our  sisters  and 
brothers,  especially  the  young,  from  abuse.  The  sexual 
abuse  of  minors  is  not  limited  to  C^atholic  priests  alone.  To 
think  that  it  is  would  be  a  disservice  not  only  to  the  church 
and  to  those  priests  who  have  hilly  dedicated  their  lives  to 
Christ  and  are  living  their  vocations  to  the  fullest,  but  also 
to  any  who  may  be  possible  victims  of  any  type  of  offender. 
We  must  remember  that  those  who  sexually  abuse  others 
are  found  in  all  walks  of  life. 

WTien  looking  at  the  whole  situation,  one  realizes  the 
enorinit)'  of  the  problem  facing  the  church.  But  we  must 
not  let  this  daunting  task  keep  us  from  responding  to  the 
opportunity,  to  what  is  perhaps  even  a  calling,  to  bring  the 
church  to  a  new  level  of  commitment  to  its  pef)ple. 

Often  in  times  of  crisis,  we  overlook  the  simplest  of 
solutions.  We  must  continue  to  improve  our  pcjlicies,  to 
treat  both  those  injured  and  ill,  and  always  to  work  under 
the  law.  But  we  must  also  remember  that  works  are  noth- 
ing without  prayer.  Clearly,  healing  will  come  if  collective- 
ly the  church  and  its  people  strive  to  restore  the  trust  of  all 
who  have  been  hurt  by  the  crimes  of  priests.  This  restora- 
tion of  taist  must  be  achieved  not  only  by  good  works,  but 
also  by  calling  on  the  Spirit  of  Cod,  a  Sj)irit  that  can  fill 
each  one  of  us  with  beautiful  gifts. 

We  are  all  one  in  the  body  of  Christ.  If  we  as  Christians 
truK'  believe  this,  we  will  realize  that  we  are  being  called  to 
embrace  all  injured  souls  in  the  fiillness  of  the  church  and 
to  remind  one  another  that  the  path  to  fi^eedom  lies  in  the 
hope  and  love  Jesus  Christ  has  promised  to  all.  C^hrist  him- 
self promised  us  that  against  his  bride,  the  church,  "the 
gates  of  hell  will  not  prevail."  Can  the  church  be  healed? 
W^th  God  all  tilings  are  possible.  0 
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Priest  Pedophiles 

Pedophiles  and  ephebophiles  have  no  capacity  for  authentic  sexual 
relationships. 

BY  A1EL\'I\  C.  BLAXCHFTTF,  AND  (i  KRAI,  I)  D.  COI.F  \1A^• 


C\|.M■I)  in  L  ,s.  \i  \\  s  w'oKi.i)  Ri  i>()ki  ;in 
"unholy  crisis,"  ;i  horrible  shadow  lias  fallen 
over  the  priesthood  widn  the  revelation  that  a 
Boston  priest,  John  (ieoL,dian,  molested  scores 
ot  children,  including  a  4-\  ear-old  l)o\'  and  se\  en  hoys  in 
one  extended  family.  This  scandal  intensified  with  the  re\  - 
elation  that  his  bishop  knew  of  Cieoghan's  problems  and 
gave  him  further  parochial  assignments. 

This  lamentable  acti(jn,  and  too  many  others,  have  cast 
a  pall  over  the  priesthood,  the  church  and  the  credibilit\- 
of  bishops  w  ho  are  entrusted  w  ith  the  care  of  their  tlock. 
Numerous  bishops  have  written  apologies  of  profound 
sorrow  and  regret  for  priests  who  have  abused  children, 
many  stating  that  there  is  now  "zero  tolerance"  for  [iriests 
who  sexually  abuse:  they  will  be  dealt  with  b\  ci\il  ami 
ecclesiastical  law  and  will  be  remox  ed  from  ministry 

America  (3/4)  extensively  quoted  Bishop  Wilton  D. 
Ciregoiy,  the  [^resident  of  the  U.S.  (Conference  of  (Catholic 
Bishops,  who  expressed  "proh)und  sorrow"  for  the  sexual 
abuse  of  children  by  priests.  Bishop  Gregorv  acknow  I- 
edgetl  "the  more  than  4(),()()()  wonderful  piiests  in  our 
countn,"  but  realizes  too  the  "shadow"  that  has  been  cast 
on  the  church  b\'  the  crimes  of  a  few.  Kenneth  L.  Wood- 
ward commented  m  Xewsweek  two  vears  ago  (3/4/00) 
that  a  major  problem  now  exists  for  the  hittn-e  of  priestK' 
vocations  because  of  "the  alliteration  of  priest  and 
pedophile."  In  the  same  issue  of  Xewsweek,  the  Re\. 
Andrew  \\.  (Jreeley  acknowledged  that  while  priesthood 
does  not  make  a  priest  a  petlophile,  it  allows  a  pedophile 
to  ha\e  access  to  children,  especially  aggravated  when  the 
priest  himself  is  emotionally  a  male  child.  There  is  a  per- 
fect match. 

Many  recent  commentaries  on  this  tragic  problem 
have  highlighted  the  point  that  the  priesthood  holds  a 
dangerous  attraction  tor  [ledophiles  not  only  because  it 
offers  easy  access  to  children,  but  also  because  some 

MELVIN  c.  BLANCHETTE,  S.S.,  is  the  director  of  the  Vatican  II 
Institute  at  St.  Patrick's  Seminary,  Menio  Park,  Calif.  GERALD 
D.  COLEMAN,  S.S.,  is  president/rector  of  the  seminary.  Both 
have  written  extensively  in  areas  of  priestly  formation  and 
human  sexuality. 


petlophiles  might  seek  oin  the  priesthood  as  a  suit, 
place  to  control  their  sexual  desires. 

Joaquin  Xa\arro-\ alls,  the  \aticans  official  spokesni  i 
may  have  further  complicated  this  problem  when  !■ 
seemed  to  identifv'  pedophiles  with  homosexuals  and  d: 
the  conclusion  that  the  priesthood  should  become  less 
coming  to  homosexuals,  and  that  their  ordination  shoiil 
be  consideretl  imaliil  (  The  Xew  Times,  3/3). 

Xavarro-\  alls's  remark,  coupled  with  a  legion  of  reci 
refiorts  and  commentaries,  offers  a  panorama  of  reacU' 
from  sorrow,  to  regret,  to  judgment,  to  interpretation.  \  ^ 


Gabe  Staino  of  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  reads  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Edward  I 
Egan  on  the  steps  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  on  March  24.) 
the  letter,  the  head  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  outlined  the  steps; 
was  taking  concerning  allegations  of  sexual  abuse  of  children  by  priesi 
in  New  York  and  responded  to  criticisms  of  his  actions  In  the  Diocese  > 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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tie  has  been  done,  though,  to  analyze  carefully  the  sexual 
eaning  of  pedophilia  itsell.  This  deficiency  of  clarit)'  too 
isily  leads  to  misunderstanding  and  the  belief  that 
:dophilia  is  widespread  in  the  priesthood.  The  question  of 
miosexuality  itselt  deserves  more  study  and  refinement, 
It  remarks  here  are  focused  primarily  on  the  questions  of 
dophilia  and  ephebophilia.  Some  distinctions  should  be 
:lpful  in  this  context. 

Studies  in  the  area  of  sexuality  and  psychosexual  devel- 
iment  have  demonstrated  that  there  are  five  basic  sexual 
ientations: 

1.  A  heterosexual  possesses  a  primary  sexual  desire 
ward  persons  of  the  opposite  sex. 

2.  A  homosexual  possesses  a  primary  sexual  desire 
ward  persons  of  the  same  sex. 

3.  A  bisexual  possesses  a  generally  indiscriminate  sexual 
sire  toward  persons  of  both  sexes. 

4.  A  fixated  pedophile  possesses  a  primai-y  sexual  desire 
ward  children  between  1  and  13,  with  the  victim  being  at 
ist  five  years  younger  than  the  perpetrator. 

5.  A  fixated  ephebophile  possesses  a  primary  sexual  desire 
A'ard  children  between  14  and  17,  with  the  adolescent  vic- 
a  being  at  least  five  years  yoimger  than  the  perpetrator, 
lis  category  becomes  especially  complicated  when  the  vic- 
1  is  a  14-  to  17-year-old  boy,  and  the  adult  males  attraction 
ght  be  one  of  homosexuality  rather  than  ephebophilia. 


The  fixated  pedophile's  and  the  ephebophiles  sexual 
desire  is  intense  and  recurrent  and  represents  a  serious  psy- 
chological and  developmental  impairment.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, a  regressed  pedophile  or  ephebophile  is  usually  a  het- 
erosexual, who  under  extreme  stress  regresses  to 
developmentally  impaired  behavior  and  engages  in  sex  with 
children — tor  example,  a  man  whose  wife  is  sexually 
unavailable  turns  to  his  daughter  for  sex. 

THESE  DISTINCTIONS  SHOULD  HELP  to  clarify  the  definition  of  a 
pedophile  and  ephebophile  and  to  show  that  a  pedophile  or 
ephebophile  is  normally  not  a  homosexaial,  as  he  or  she  has 
no  interest  in  adult  sexual  relations.  Statistical  data  would 
be  helpful  in  order  to  understand  the  prevalence  of 
pedophilia  and  ephebophilia  in  American  culture  and  to 
know  the  percentage  of  priests  with  these  orientaticjns  as 
compared  to  the  male  population  in  general.  But  research 
limitations  presently  make  this  knowledge  impossible. 
Some  distinct  points  for  further  clarification  are  usefid. 

First,  no  single  explanation  can  account  for  all  the  dif- 
ferent pathways  leading  to  pedophilia  and  ephebophilia. 
Any  theor\'  must  be  multifaceted  and  account  for  a  wide 
range  ot  behaviors,  fantasies  and  organic  factors  that  may 
play  a  role  in  the  development  of  this  disorder.  A  compre- 
hensive theory  of  pedophilia  and  ephebophilia  must  refer 
to  psychological,  familial,  environmental,  social,  genetic. 
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hormonal,  organic  and  l)iological  factors. 

Second,  clinical  evaluation  ot  pedophiles  and 
ephehophiles  reveals  them  to  be  a  diverse  group.  They  dif- 
fer educationally,  vocationally,  religiously  and  socioeco- 
nomically.  I  hey  van-  in  the  amount  of  force  or  aggression 
used  in  their  se.xoial  acts.  They  may  be  involved  in  a  wide 
variet}'  of  other  variant  sexual  behaviors,  such  as  exhibi- 
tionism, voyeurism,  frotteurism  (sexually  touching  or 
fondling  an  unw  illing  person),  masochism  or  satlism. 

Third,  differing  theories  are  offered  in  an  attempt  to 
search  out  the  origins  of  an  individual  pedophile  or 
ephebophilc. 

Psychotiiidlytic  theories  look  at  deviant  sexual  behavior  as 
stemming  fi'om  early  childhood  trauma  at  ages  2  to  5.  Sex- 
ual or  physical  abuse  leaves  the  child  in  a  state  of  overstim- 
ulation, confusion,  separation  anxiety  and  rage.  Feeling 
helpless  and  powerless,  this  victim  may  sexually  act  out  as  a 
wa\'  of  re-creating  the  original  trauma  with  the  hope  of 
mastering  the  anxiety  associated  with  it.  The  victim  may 
also  identify  with  the  abusing  adult  and  act  out  sexually 
with  a  younger  child.  This  acting  out  makes  the  individual 
feel  alive  and  vital  and  re-establishes  a  feeling  ot  control 
and  power.  But  the  teeling  of  dominance  soon  dissipates 
and  the  re-enactinent  has  to  be  repeated,  forcing  the  indi- 
vidual to  molest  over  and  over  again. 

Fiiiiiily  s'ysteiii  theories  stress  the  role  of  unresolved  inter- 


generational  family  dynamics  on  specific  family  me^ 
bers — for  example,  an  unconscious  conflict  that  is  un; 
ceptable  to  a  parent  might  be  encouraged  in  a  child. 

Behavioris-ii!  and  socitil  lenrniiig  theories  stress  the  fact  t 
sexual  pleasure  reinforces  behavior,  and  a  child  who  Is 
been  assaulted  by  an  adult  or  other  child  feels  guilt  ass 
ated  with  the  sexual  pleasure.  As  an  adult,  this  indivi 
experiences  internal  conflict  and  ambivalence,  which 
takes  the  form  of  sexually  acting  out  with  children. 

Biologieal  theories  stress  the  possibility'  of  brain  illness 
damage  as  a  cause  of  deviant  sexual  arousal.  Researchi 
this  area  takes  several  paths — for  example,  too  much  of 
male  hormone  testosterone  leads  to  violence  and  cha 
se.xual  behavior,  caused,  for  instance,  by  a  mother's  s 
during  pregnancy,  or  by  her  intake  of  specific  drugs,  r 
because  of  the  presence  of  brain  abnormalities  that  ere 
specific  behavioral  problems. 

l^Ourth,  fixated  pedophiles  and  ephehophiles  are  n  - 
cally  developmentally  arrested,  psychose.xually  imman;, 
nonassertive,  heterosexually  inhibited,  lacking  in  soc 
skills  and  without  a  basic  knowledge  of  sexuality.  'V\\ 
have  a  need  for  control,  and  a  child  becomes  for  thera 
pliant  and  manipulative  object.  The  pedophile  r 
ephebophilc  is  at  the  same  psychosexual  age  as  his  victi 
Cienerally,  it  is  not  a  particular  child  who  is  arousing,  it 
the  sight,  smell  and  sound  of  an\'  child. 
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1  itth,  power  and  control  arc  critical  factors.  The  child 
iclding  and  \  iilncral)lc  and  perceived  as  unthreatening, 
.ss(.  rti\  c  and  lacking  the  ai)ilit\'  to  retaliate  i)ecause  ot  his 
ind  lack  ot  power.  In  a  sense,  the  child  molester  does 
It  die  adult  docs  with  the  jirostitutc:  i.e.,  hypasses  per- 
il lutonomy. 

Sixth,  pedojihiles  and  c|)hel)opilcs  often  [)lav  games  with 
■V  victims:  e.g.,  wrestling,  tickling  or  taking  a  "sex  sui'vey" 
he  \ictim.  Pedophiles  and  ephel)o[ihiles  often  "court" 
ii'  \ictim  through  these  games  and  manipulate  them 
)ugh  invitations  to  movies,  trips  and  treats. 
Seventh,  the  sexual  acting  otit  results  in  more  pleasant 
)iional  states,  putting  a  psychological  distance  between 
[)erpetrator's  feelings  oi  loneliness,  emptiness,  despair 
hick  of  connectedness  to  others  and  the  sexual  excite- 
11.  While  pedophiles  and  ephehophiles  ver\'  often  ratio- 
/c  their  molestation  as  helping  the  victim  (e.g.,  as  care- 
er, parent,  teacher  or  hiend),  this  sexual  behavior  is 
.i\  s  an  aggressive  act,  and  the  child  is  always  a  victim. 
1  hese  factors  can  be  properly  conte.xualized  when  one 
i/LS  that  pedophiles  and  ephehophiles  sustain  four  basic 
>()nalit}'  dysfunctions: 

I-.motional  congruence:  for  the  pedophile  and 
-  chophile,  children  have  a  special  meaning  because  of 
1'  lack  oi  dominance  and  power. 

Sexual  arousal:  for  the  pedophile  and  ephebophile,  chil- 
n  are  the  object  of  sexual  stimulation  with  variational  and 
:ific  needs — for  example,  boys  must  lack  pubic  hair,  or 
s  must  be  blond  and  blue-eyed. 

Blockage:  the  pedophile  and  ephebophile  have  no  capac- 
3;  or  authentic  heterosexual  or  homosexual  relationships. 
'  Disinhibirion:  the  pedophile  and  ephebophile  often  use 
ji:  )hol  or  odier  drugs  to  lower  inhibidtjns  prior  to  the  sexu- 
ii;  :ting  out  with  children. 

I"  PRIEST  AND  PSYCHIATRIST  James  J.  CJill,  S.J.,  and  others 
1  St  that  seminaries  must  sti"engthen  their  enQ-ance  require- 
1  Its  and  put  into  place  ongoing  formarional  programs  to 
i!  St  seminarians  to  understand  and  cope  w  ith  dieir  sex-ualitv'. 

taking  of  a  sexTial  histoiy  (see  "Taking  a  Sexual  Histoiy," 
!,  man  De\'elopment,  Spring  1996)  shoukl  become  an  inte- 
I   pait  of  these  requirements,  along  with  a  deeper  realiza- 
I  1  that  pedophiles  and  ephehophiles  share  certain  charac- 
'I  sties:  cognitive  distortions,  deviant  sexual  fantasies, 
"I  orted  sexual  arousal  patterns,  interpersonal  dependence, 
self-esteem  and  low  victim  empathy.  In  addition,  semi- 
ies  must  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  seminarians  are 
iifortable  talking  about  their  sexualitv'  to  spiritual  directors 
mentors.  Such  an  amiosphere  is  especially  sti-engthened 
le  seminary  has  on  staff  a  person  well  informed  about  sex- 
ty  and  its  many  ramifications. 

Celibac\'  is  not  the  real  issue  when  dealing  with  this  prob- 


lem, as  child  al)users  are  not  interested  in  or  capable  (jf  adult 
sexual  relations.  The  real  issue  is  the  need  to  understand  the 
true  meaning  oi  pedophilia  and  ephebophilia,  remove  priests 
with  these  sexual  orientations  Iroin  active  ministry  and 
heighten  seminary  requirements  so  that  persons  with  these 
orientations  will  not  be  admittetl  to  formation  programs  and 
w  ill  be  dismissed  if  this  orientation  is  discovered  or  seri(nisly 
suspected. 

Pope  John  XXIII  chose  as  his  motto  Obcdicntiii  ct  ptix. 
Peace  c(jmes  ft^om  knowing  oneself  as  given  over  and  enQ-ust- 
ed  to  the  will  of  God.  Among  many  other  things,  this  self- 
knowing  demands  a  rigorous  honesty  regarding  one's  sexoial 
health  and  integiity.  Tme  peace  will  not  occur  for  the  church 
or  ior  individuals  when  those  who  experience  a  pedophilic  or 
ephel)ophilic  orientation  enter  the  ranks  of  the  clergy. 
Pedophiles  and  epheljophiles  sustain  a  recurrent,  intense  sex- 
ual urge  and  sexually  arousing  fantasies  involving  pre- 
pubescent  or  adolescent  children.  This  person  will  not  find 
peace  in  the  priesthood,  nor  can  the  church  embrace  such 
persons  as  priests. 

No  one  has  the  right  to  be  a  priest;  pedophiles  and 
ephehophiles  forfeit  any  possibilit}'  for  entrance  into  a  semi- 
nai-\'  formatifjn  program  because  of  their  characterological 
sexual  dysfunction.  0 
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book  review 


'Orphaned  by 
the  Superpowers' 

The  Skull  Beneath  the 
Skin 

Africa  After  the  Cold  War 

By  Mark  Huband 

ll'i'snu-::-  Press.  r6p  .Si^A  ISHMlSI  ^^Ji'AV/ 

I  hc  nuijor  culprit  tor  the  disasters  in 
Atiica  is  none  otlier  than  foreign  invoKe- 
inent,  claims  the  distinguished  journaHst 
Mark  Huhand.  First  came  the  European 
colonialists,  w  ho  delineated  territories 
according  to  their  political  interests,  and 
then  either  created  or  exploited  cultural 
differences  among  peoples  based  on  the 
principle  of  "disitle  and  rule,"  often  pri\i- 
leging  minorities  that  sowed  the  seeds  of 
later  "ti"ihalism."  With  decolonization,  die 
existing  .Vfrican  elites  became  die  new  rul- 
ing class  and  w  ere  wooecl  In"  both  Western 
and  Marxist  cold  warriors.  This  led  to  a 
series  of  fi^atricidal  confrontations  within 
and  between  states.  .\  political  result  was  a 
host  of  dictators,  each  one  seemingh'  more 
brutal,  arrogant  and  kleptocratic  than  the 
last. 

Such  kleptocrac}' — literally  "rule  by 
theft" — was  epitomized  by  the  U.S. -sup- 
ported dictator  of  Zaire,  .Mobuto  Sese 
Seko.  He  robbed  his  countn,'  blind.  While 
many  Zaireans  (including  Mobutci's 
administrators,  police  and  militan  )  eked 
out  a  li\'ing  1)\'  political  graft.  Molnito 
sijuirreled  aw  ay  millions  of  dollars  in  his 
pn\  ate  bank  accounts,  money  creamed  off 
aitl  programs,  substantial  personal  "gifts" 
from  some  multinational  corporations  and 
income  from  "publich"  (jwned  companies 
widiin  the  country-.  E\  en  after  his  fall  from 
power,  the  countr\-  now  known  as  the 
Democratic  Rejiublic  of  (^ongo  remains 
impo\erished  and  struggling  to  rebuild 
itself 

C^ongo  is  not  alone,  of  course.  The 
most  corrupt  country  on  earth  according 
to  Transparency"  International  is  Xigeria, 
rich  in  natural  resources  but  riddled  w  ith 
connption  and  tendencies  toward  militar\' 
dictatorships,  courted  by  the  \\'est  in  the 
cold  war.  now  wooed  in  its  Muslim  north 
by  Islantist  stites  that  w  ould  like  to  see  the 
w  hole  countT}"  under  the  Islamic  legal  s\  s- 
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tem  of  sharia.  The  cold  war  certainK"  con- 
tril)uted  to — and  its  regional  fall(jut  con- 
tinues to  have  a  serious  impact  on — the 
seemingh'  endless  conflict  in  Angola, 
argues  Hubantl.  From  the  earl\-  I%()'s  t(j 
l'^75,  various  nationalist  (and  socialist) 
guerrilla  movements  fought  for  the  end  to 
Poruiguese  rule  in  their  oil-rich  country. 
.\s  the  Lisbon  dictatorship  collapsed  in 
1^74,  die  Central  Intelligence  Agency  anti 
the  Soudi  African  Defense  F"orce  propped 
up  a  formerly  .Maoist  nationalist  leader, 
Jonas  Savimbi,  and  his  southern,  intensely 
tribal  UXITA  movement  against  the 
multi-tribal  but  pro-So\iet  .M.P.L.A. 
regime  in  Luanda.  Decades  later  the  con- 
flict continues,  despite  numerous  attempts 
at  mediations,  cease-fires  and  even  elec- 
tions (v\hich  Savimbi  rejected  when  his 
part}"  narrowly  lost);  despite,  as  well,  the 
collapse  of  apartheid  and  the  end  (jf  the 
cold  w  ar. 

The  most  horrihiing  spectacle,  partic- 
ularK"  after  the  cold  war,  has  been  the 
gencjcides  in  Rwanda  and  Burundi.  Here 
Huband's  prose  rises  from  journalese  and 
academese  to  a  Ivricism  of  horror  and 
outrage  at  mass  terror.  He  witnessed  in 
both  Rwanda  and  Burundi  mass  graves, 
people  fleeing,  L'.X.  forces  standing  b\" 
(politicalK"  unable  to  inten"ene)  as  ordi- 
nar\"  folk  were  dragged  awa\"  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. Inten  iews  w  ith  Hutu  and  Tutsi  are 
often  heartbreaking  in  their  mixture  of 
confusicMi.  fatalism  and  fear.  While  he 
tries  to  get  beneath  the  trite  Western 
"answer"  of  "trilialism"  and  de\elop  a 
more  sophisticated  analysis  (rooted  in  the 
histon"  of  how  colonialism  manipulatetl 
idenrit}"  issues  and  tensions  o\"er  clan  and 
econoniv  and  as  a  result  reinvented 
"tribes"),  Huband  is  at  his  best  when  he 
simph"  recounts  the  horror.  More  shock- 
ing and  shameful  to  the  Western  reader, 
perhaps,  is  the  degree  to  w  hich  these  con- 
flicts w  ere  overlooked  by  the  media  and 
not  taken  seriousK"  enough  b\"  Washing- 
ton, London  or  Brussels.  The  Balkans  or 
the  .Middle  P.ast  were  more  important 
"geopoliticalK  "  in  the  post-l^SQ  world. 

These  are  luit  some  of  the  crises 
Huband  describes  and  analyzes  in  his 
book.  The  w  ork  is  dense  with  detail,  often 
exhaustingh"  so.  At  the  same  time — and 
this  is  w  here  the  book's  power  lies — these 
details  are  fi-amed  b\"  his  personal  experi- 


ences as  a  correspondent. 

Huband  overemphasizes  the  blan 
that  belongs  to  foreigners  for  x\frici 
many  woes,  whether  colonialists  or  co 
warriors.  Wliile  these  political  and  soc 
forces  certainly  played  a  very  significa 
role  in  undermining  and  destabilizi 
many  of  the  new  .\frican  democraci 
what  is  missing  in  the  equation  is  a  cert: 
political  .\ugustinianisni  that  recogni? 
that  pecjple  are  often  corrupt,  greec 
xenophobic  and  even  \"iolent.  It  is  all  t 
easy  to  blame  "die  other"  instead  of  set 
ing  \"iable  political  solutions.  \Miat  of  t 
many  great  African  cultural  resources 
like  the  sense  of  family  and  commun 
and  welcoming  strangers — that  are  sp 
ken  of,  but  seem  to  have  failed  so  ma 
parts  of  the  continent  over  the  last 
years? 

What  is  most  disturbing  is  t 
author's  conclusion:  foreigners  shot 
lea\"e  .\frica  alone  to  build  her  own  futu 
find  the  appropriate  solutions  to  ci\il  w 
ethnic  conflicts,  economic  injustices,  er 
ing  corruption  and  dictatorship.  In  prin 
pie  this  sounds  fine.  But  there  is  a  func 
mental  flaw:  it  overlooks  the  fact 
globalization.  Xo  countn*  can  afford  ii 
lation  from  the  world  economy.  Coi 
ones  that  were  fomierly  isolated  econor 
call)" — like  South  Africa  unc 
apartheid — often  find  themselves  ii 
double  bind.  They  need  foreign  capi 
and  access  to  the  global  market,  whAe 
the  same  rime  they  are  acrively  trying 
buiki  up  through  progressi\"e  legislatioi 
people  disad\"antaged  politicalK",  econn- 
icalK"  and  sociallv.  1  his  is  a  fundanieri 
tension  that  is  not  easily  solved  wnm^^ 
multinationals  go  scouring  the  earth  lo(B~' 
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•or  the  l)cst  deals  at  the  lowest  lahor 
;s. 

iven  a  former  (Communist  like  Pres- 
t  Thabo  Mbeki  insists  that  part  of 
/ision  of  an  "African  Renaissance" 
bodi  South  Africa  and  the  continent) 
ils  participation  in  the  gloi)al  econo- 
not  withdrawal  from  it.  The  anti- 
inialist  thought  of  the  1960's 
Dand's  argument  seems  to  echo  it  at 
;s)  had  its  place  in  the  period  of 
)lonization.  Had  Africa  not  been 
'n  into  the  cold  war  as  a  sideshow, 
thought  might  have  helped  develop 
dve  alternatives  to  liberal  capitalism 
state  socialism.  But  as  any  non-delu- 
il  Marxist  would  remind  us,  we  need 
ok  at  the  objective  social  conditions, 
ling  the  signs  of  the  times  leads  me 
onclude  that  Huband's  solution, 
gh  appealing,  is  hopelessly  naive  and 
ntially  catastrophic.    Anthony  Egan 
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le  close  of  the  19th  centiuT,  a  reli- 
s  sister  in  New  Orleans  left  to  her 
rs  and  to  future  generations  a  writ- 
bistory  of  the  community  to  which 
belonged.  What  is  unusual  is  that 
history  was  written  by  a  black 
lan,  a  member  ot  a  community  of 
k  sisters,  founded  before  the  Civil 
■  in  New  Orleans. 

Si  1894,  Sister  Mar\'  Bernard  Deggs, 
ears  old,  stricken  with  tuberculosis, 
t  the  last  years  of  her  life  recording 
history  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
ily.  Although  French  was  her  native 
i^ie,  she  wrote  in  luiglish  in  pencil  on 
■d  tablets.  Her  English  was  highh 
linal.  The  written  text  is  a  mixture  of 
ii.ch  and  English.  The  editors  of  this 
Virginia  Meacham  Gould  and 


(>harles  E.  Nolan,  deserve  our  gratitude 
for  the  superb  translation  and  editing  of 
this  unusual  and  very  remarkable  work. 

The  journal  of  Sister  Bernard  Deggs 
is  not  a  conventional  historical  account. 
Rather  it  is  a  celebration  of  how  God 
had  worked  within  the  lives  of  the  first 
religious  women  of  the  Holy  Family  and 
how  they  carried  out  his  will.  This  can 
be  seen  in  the  words  Sister  Bernard 
Deggs  used  to  describe  this  work: 

Just  at  the  time  that  the  late 
Civil  War  broke  out  our  dear 
work  began  to  sprout  its  timid 
buds  and  "teen  leaves  on  the 


immense  tree  of  charity.  The 
time  had  come  for  us  to  send 
forth  our  fragrant  works  of  chari- 
ty as  in  a  warm  spring,  (^ur 
Almighty  and  Most  Merciful 
God,  who  is  our  omnipotent  and 
all  faithful  Lord,  had  been  wait- 
ing always  for  the  time  that  our 
poor  and  innocent  little  Holy 
Family  was  to  come  forth  as  a 
beautiful  and  fresh  rose....  Such 
was  the  fervor  of  our  dear  sisters 
when  they  were  allowed  to  visit 
the  sick  of  New  Orleans  and  give 
those  poor  souls  a  word  of  con- 
solation on  their  deathbeds. 


Margaret  A.  Farley',  John  F.  Morley^,  Francis  Schiissler  Fiorenza^ 

are  saying  this  about 
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\()  (.'ross,  \'o  Cnniii  is  a  l>eautiful  pre- 
sentation (jf  the  life  and  activit}'  ot  the 
first  sisters,  as  told  and  retold  w  ithin  the 
fi-amew(}rk  of  the  first  six  superiors.  Each 
chapter  of  the  Deggs  journal  opens  with 
a  historical  introduction  and  closes  with 
excellent  and  helpful  notes.  It  starts  with 
Henriette  Delille,  who  with  Juliette 
Claudin  and  Josephine  (Jiarles  hegan  liv- 
ing a  form  of  religious  life  in  the  early 
184()'s.  In  1841  and  1842  they  began 
their  ministn-  as  teachers,  nurses  and  cat- 
echists  in  the  parish  of  St.  Augustine, 
where  their  cofounder,  the  vicar  general 
of  New  Orleans,  Etienne  Rousselon,  was 
pastor.  The  history  ends  abruptly  with 
the  death  oi  Sister  Bernard  during  the 
administraticjn  of  Alcjther  Austin  Jones, 
who  had  lieen  elected  in  1891.  Although 
the  etlitors  ha\  e  excised  much  of  the  rep- 
etition in  the  original,  they  have  retained 
the  language  that  clothes  Deggs's 
descriptions  of  people  and  acti\  it\  in  her 
own  inimitable  way.  Mer  language  is  col- 
orful, pious  but  not  sentimental,  respect- 
ful of  her  communit\'  but  alwa\'s  honest 
and  frank  in  recounting  the  difficulties 
both  w  ithin  and  w  ithout  the  coinmunit)'. 

One  is  immetliately  struck  by  the 
author's  ft^equent  scriptural  allusions.  On 
each  page  of  her  journal,  she  re\  eals  her 
familiarit}'  with  the  Bible.  Such  familiari- 
r\  ,  so  characteristic  (jf  this  black  sister,  is 
no  douin  a  reflection  of  the  biblical  ori- 
entation of  many  African-.\merican 
(>ath{)lics  of  that  time.  For  example, 
"Wlien  she  was  a  young  girl,  Josephine's 
sister.. .had  a  dancing  master  come  to  the 
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house  to  teach....  Josephine  preferred  to 
go  to  David's  dancing  master,  that  is  to 
dance  before  the  altar  of  Christ."  In  an 
entry  that  speaks  of  the  fifth  superior. 
Mother  Cecilia  Capla,  she  wrote,  "The 
words  of  gospel  [sic]  plainly  teach  us  that 
all  who  love  their  holy  state  of  life  must 
also  love  to  cany  their  own  cross  as  long 
as  life  lasts....  So  it  is  with  our  dear  Moth- 
er Marie  Cecilia,  for  she  is  a  good  old 
soldier  of  crosses....  She  had  too  well 
learned  that  charit)-  is  that  true  ke\-  that 
ne\er  tails  to  open  the  gate  of 
hea\  en...w  hen  all  our  works  will  speak  for 
themselves....  She  knew  that  her  works 
were  the  bright  star  that  would  guide  her 
U)  that  safe  port  of  eternal  bless." 

It  is  clear  that  the  material  has  been 
thoroughl}-  researched.  The  editors  ha\  e 
done  their  best  to  fill  in,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  conjecture,  the  historical  data 
not  available  for  the  period  of  the  com- 
munit\''s  founding.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
exact  date.  1842  is  the  date  that  Sister 
Bernard  Deggs  records.  But  her  words 
need  to  be  nuanced.  All  the  documenta- 
tion that  is  a\'ailable  points  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  evoluti(jn  in  the  life  ot 
the  women  who  went  to  li\e  on  Bayou 
Road,  an  evolution  that  took  them  from 
li\ing  as  a  pious  union  ot  devout  lay 
women  to  recognition  as  a  religious  com- 
munit)'  b\  the  diocesan  authorities  some 
time  in  1851.  Even  as  late  as  1876,  the 
communir\''s  constitutions  were  consid- 
ered to  be  proN'isional. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
some  errors  in  the  editors'  transcription. 


In  reference  to  the  work  of  Loif 
William  Dubourg,  who  served  for  a  shi 
while  as  bishop  of  Louisiana,  the  editu 
speak  of  him  as  one  possibly  commit': 
to  slaves  and  free  people  of  color,  ij 
they  fail  to  balance  this  against  the  fr 
that  he  encouraged  the  Vincentians: 
Missouri  to  purchase  slaves  and  did  il' 
hesitate  himself  to  use  his  own  slavesj 
collateral  in  borrowing  money.  And  tv\  I 
they  refer  to  black  women  as  "negresst] 
a  term  that  today  is  objectionable  to  m  ■ 
African-Americans. 

In  referring  to  the  female  congrei- 
tions  found  in  Louisiana  in  1825,  the  l  - 
tors  should  have  used  the  correct  titleii 
the  Sisters  of  Loretto  (not  Loretrl, 
located  near  \"incennes,  founded 
Charles  Nerinckx  (not  Nerenckx),  wi, 
b\'  the  wa\-,  w  as  never  a  bishop.  In  f; 
the  editors  could  have  noted  that  in  K( 
tucky,  Charles  Nerinckx  founded  in  1 
the  first  congregation  of  black  sisters 
this  coundy.  The\'  were  a  separate  co 
munit\-  from  the  Sisters  of  Loretto; 
unforuinatel}-,  they  were  disbanded  af 
Nerinckx  was  forced  to  give  up  direc 
of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto. 

W  ithin  the  text  of  the  journal  its 
on  page  98  the  reference  to  the  ros 
should  be  the  "living  rosary."  Sis 
Bernard  Deggs  referred  to  the  Obi 
Sisters  of  Providence  as  the  Oblates  of 
Francis,  a  congregation  of  black  sis 
established  in  Baltimore  in  1829,  wo* 
served  brief!)'  in  New  Orleans  in  IS', 
but  the  footnote  to  this  references 
slightly  misleading.  It  is  not  St.  Francis  n 
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th's  newest  enlistees  have  it  rough.  Obstacles  are  everywhere.  There's  lots  of  screaming  and  crawling  around.  And  even 
occasional,  "How  did  I  get  here?"  As  a  U.S.  Army  Chaplain,  you'll  be  instrumental  in  an  infant's  conversion  to  Christ, 
I  as  spiritual  leader,  you'll  also  have  the  opportunity  to  guide  Soldiers  and  their  families  through  life's  transitions. 
Bther  you're  already  ordained  or  still  a  seminary  student,  there  are  both  full-  and  part-time  ministry  opportunities  for 
in  the  U.S.  Army  Chaplaincy.  For  more  info  or  to  find  out  how  you  can  talk  with  an  Army  Chaplain,  call  1-800-USA-ARMY, , 
1. 123  or  log  on  to  CHAPLAIN.G0ARMY.COM 
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Assisi  hut  St.  Frances  of  Rome  (13S4- 
1440)  who  founded  a  community  of 
female  ohlates  affiHated  with  the  OHvetan 
Benedictine  monks  in  the  hue  Middle 
Ages.  The  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence 
had  St.  Frances  of  Rome  as  a  secondar\' 
patron  and  were  joined  to  the  Italian 
Ohlates  of  that  congregation  in  a  union 
of  prayers. 

I'inally,  it  should  he  pointed  out  that 
the  definition  of  Limbo  as  "a  place  where 
earthly  sins  are  expiated  and  a  person  is 
purified  before  entering  heaven"  and  that 
"good  works  and  the  prayers  of  others 
can  shorten  this  purification  period"  is 
incorrect.  I  his  definition  is  more  or  less 
accurate  tor  purgatory.  Limbo,  as 
described  in  Scholastic  theolog\',  is  the 
state  tor  those  who  as  infants  died  with- 


out baptism.  Sister  Deggs's  comments 
about  Mother  Austin's  reward  in  heaven 
re\  ealed  a  good  understanding  of  merit 
and  grace.  Sister  Bernard  Deggs's 
description  ot  Mother  Austin  as  "another 
Mar\'  who  presented  herself  to  God  in 
the  temple"  refers  not  to  the  presentation 
of  Jesus  in  the  temple  (Lk.  2:22-24)  but 
to  the  entrance  of  Mary  as  a  young  girl 
mto  the  temple,  an  incident  not  found  in 
the  Bible  but  only  in  the  apocryphal 
gospels.  It  is  commemorated  liturgically 
in  the  Feast  of  the  Presentation  of  Mary 
on  Nov.  21,  a  very  important  feast  still 
today  tor  the  Sisters  ot  the  Holy  Family. 

This  edition  of  the  joiu-nal  ot  Sister 
Bernard  Deggs  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  black  Catholics  in 
the  L'nited  States.  For  the  students  of 
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American  religious  history  and  Afric 
American  history,  as  the  editors  p( 
out,  this  work  is  "unparalleled 
women's  writings"  and  "is  singuh 
important  tor  what  it  tells  us  about  c 
selt-empowerment  of  societA''s  least  ii- 
powered... women  of  African  descei' 
For  suidents  of  Catholic  (>hurch  hist 
in  this  countiy,  it  provides  a  backdrop,-: 
the  often-ignored  mentality'  and  spir'i- 
alit\'  ot  black  Catholics  in  the  19th  ceri- 
ry. 

The  editors  are  to  be  commenid 
not  only  for  their  judicious  effort  to 
der  this  text  into  modern  English,  butiie 
care  with  which  they  have  placed  this  xt 
within  the  greater  social,  economic 
political  society  of  Louisiana  and  . 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Thanks  to  tiii 
work,  we  can  understand  better  the  ci- 
text  in  which  Homer  Plessy  was  mc;(l 
to  fight  for  equal  rights,  in  which  le 
x-Xfrican-American  community  entejd 
into  the  dark  night  of  ever-increasig 
lynching  and  racial  violence  and  in  wich 
bra\e  women  of  color,  committeoy 
their  vocation,  continued  to  serve  « 
poor  and  teach  the  young,  bearing  le 
cross  and  looking  forward  to  a  wl- 
earned  crown  in  the  world  to  come. 

Cyprian  Dns 

Meanwhile,  Baa 
in  Albany... 

Roscoe 

A  Novel 

By  William  Kennedy  i 

I'lk/iiii^.  2'/lp  S24.'>^ 

isiix  ofriHnii^'j'i 

In  a  new  book  ot  essays  entitled  Ren 
WiUiiiiii  Kciiiwdy  (Syracuse  Uni\ci! 
Press),  Michael  Patrick  Gillespie  \v  . 
that  Kennedy's  novels  are  infused  (th 
(Catholic  dogma;  however,  "a  brid 
more  di\erse  ethical  system  than 
articulated  in  The  Bdltni/orc  (^ntcc 
intorms  his  writing." 

That's  jHitting  it  mildlv. 

Riiscoc,  Kenned)''s  seventh  novi  i 
his  "Albany  cycle,"  is  another  lively  'O 
at  jiolitical  fixers  and  prostitutes,  baiit 
anil  ghosts.  This  time  around,  Ken  d 
also  uns|)ools  a  fantastical  yarn  ot  mi; 
dal,  sex  and  ch'sfunctional  taniilies  t- 
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of  S()|ih()clcs,  or  jcrn  Springer.  But 
is  also  Kennedy's  closest  look  yet  at 
:ics,  as  well  as  ethics,  w  hich  (contrary 
1  available  evidence)  he  convinces  us 
ntimately  relatetl. 

\s  such,  Roscoc  can  he  seen  as  a  medi- 
an on  a  specifically  American 
lolic  kind  ot  pragmatism.  Unlike 

works,  such  as  his  Pulitzer-prize 
ling  Ironweed  or  Legs,  the  main  char- 
's in  Roscoe  are  not  Irish  gangsters  or 
3S.  rhey  are  wealthy,  educated  antl 
erfiil  machine  Democrats.  Yet  their 
dview  is  still  informed  by  a  legacy  ot 
iing  on  the  outside,  looking  in. 
Thus,  to  Kennedy's  titular,  Falstaffi- 
ero,  "honesty  is  the  best  policy  for 
)le  striving  to  be  poor."  Warned  in  a 
m  that  "ignorance  of  moral  law  is  no 
se,"  Roscoe  Conway  replies,  "No, 
it's  a  living."  This  is  not  just  a  lov- 

scoundrel;  Roscoe's  wit  springs 
(1  fierce,  finely  honed  survival 
nets.  In  a  brilliant  digression,  he 
lis  learning  from  the  Christian 
hers  that  "fraudulence  [is|  a  golden 
"  After  acing  a  test,  young  Roscoe 
ds  accused  of  cheating.  Having 
itionally  performed  "sufficient[ly]  to 
but  not  excel"  on  a  follow-up,  he  is 
ared  "normal — wholesomely 
iocre.  We  won't  prosecute  him  for 
il  superiority." 

This  passage  could  cut  too  close  to 
Done  for  some  Irish  Catholics,  v\  ho 
debate  the  legacies  of  their  church 
political  machines.  Did  Catholicism 
lort  or  suppress  them?  Did  urban 
!iines  offer  upward  mobilit\'  at  the 
use  of  more  noble  ambitions? 
\t  under  300  pages,  Roscoc  does  not 

I  he  sweep  to  plumb  these  deep 
tioris.  Which  is  just  as  well.  With 
r\  and  jMzzazz,  Kennedy  transcends 
)r\  as  deftly  as  he  captures  it.  In 

so  he  has  created  that  rare  thing: 
iilightening,  original  book  on  poli- 

M-imedy  is  mercifully  uninterested 
le  politics  of  morality  that  we  know 
icadtuUy  well  from  Hollywood 
iilrania.  He  is  interested  in  people: 
\ liters,  liootleggers  and  mayors 
SL  vices  and  virtues  influence  poli- 
iKii  (solely)  vice-versa.  Roscoe  Con- 
nicaiiw  hile,  is  no  political  Robin 
il.  I  le  is  a  melancholy  romantic  and 
culating  cutthroat,  whose  own  polit- 


ical brilliance  ultimateh  leaves  a  hole  m 
his  heart — literallv  and  Figurati\ely. 

Roscoc  opens  in  1^45.  The  revelrv'  of 
Da\-  overshadows  the  fact  that  the 
Re])ublican  governor  is  again  targeting 
Albanv  's  Democrats,  whom  Kennedy  has 
modeled  after  the  infamous  soldiers  of 
leyendarv  boss  Dan  O'Connell.  Amid 
this,  chieftain  Roscoe — son  of  a  three- 
time  mayor,  w  ho  never  ran  for  office 
himself — proclaims  he's  done  with  poli- 
tics, "sick  of  carrying  time  around  on  my 
back  like  a  bundle  of  rocks." 

Roscoe's  heart,  we  learn,  was  broken 
when  the  love  ot  his  lite,  W-ronica,  mar- 
ried a  better-bred  political  pal,  Elisha. 
Roscoe  then  married  V  eronica's  sister,  to 
disastrous  results. 

After  Elisha  hears  Roscoe's  plans,  he 
again  one-ups  his  friend:  he  commits  sui- 
cide. Denied  his  last  hurrah,  Roscoe's 
political  instincts  kick  in.  They  are  nearly 
as  strong  as  his  conflicted  emotions;  the 
love  of  his  life,  after  all,  is  now  a  widow. 

Veronica,  meanwhile,  has  been 
dragged  into  a  salacious  lawsuit  involv- 
ing a  family  inheritance  and  her  never- 
officially  adopted  son.  Kennedy  delights 
in  ratcheting  up  the  spicy  plot  twists, 
throwing  even  a  dashing  Russian  |irince 
into  the  mix. 

The  shenanigans  of  Albany's  rich 
and  famous  do,  at  times,  become  tire- 
some. Nevertheless,  the  stakes  in  Roscoc 
are  high  and  emotionally  heartfelt. 
V  eronica  may  lose  the  boy  she  loves. 
Battling  health  woes,  Roscoe's  brilliant, 
deceitful  mind  is  called  upon  to  save  the 
day — but  at  a  terrilile  price. 

All  in  all,  Kennedy  is  at  the  top  of  his 
game  with  Roscoc.  The  prose  is  not  as 
lush  as  in  previous  Albany  novels. 
Instead,  it  is  appropriately  punchy. 
Occasionally,  the  dialogue  seems  too 
lofty  ("I  have  to  change  my  life,  do 
something  that  engages  my  soul," 
Roscoe  proclaims),  but  more  often  it  is 
crisp  and  allusive. 

It  is  important,  also,  that  Roscoc  not  be 
seen  solely  as  Kennedy's  great  book  on 
politics.  In  one  scene,  which  initially 
seems  merely  a  colorful  detoLir,  Roscoe 
attends  a  cockfight.  Quickly  it  becomes 
clear  what  a  powerful  metaphor  Kennedy 
has — for  human  nature  as  well  as  politics. 
That  Kennedy  also  hangs  a  tragic  plot  line 
on  such  an  absurd  thing  as  a  fixed  cock- 
tight  is  a  testament  to  his  achievement. 


Roscoe's  conclusion  is  perhajis 
Kennedy's  only  false  note.  The  ailing 
boss  fades  into  twilight  to  [londer  one 
mess  he  could  not  tlx.  It's  a  neat  fit  the- 
matically  and  emotionally  but,  given  the 
novel's  plentiful  chicanery,  relies  on  an 
ill-fitting  bit  ot  moral  rectitude. 

Wliich  may  be  the  point.  Either  way, 
as  Roscoc  closes,  Kenneily  has  poetically 
illustrated  a  particularly  Irish  (it  not  nec- 
essarily C^atholic)  notion,  one  that  he  has 
spent  his  career  exploring  to  the  great 
benefit  ot  his  readers,  (^all  it  Kennedy's 
Law:  that  which  blesses  vou  todav  may 
kill  you  tomorrow.  Tom  Deignan 
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Scripture  and  Spirihiality 

.hmli.  hkwnc.  ( limluiii  Spinimiliiics  tiiul  fkir  .Vi  npiwvs 
Week  One: 

Jewish  and  Islamic  Spiritualities  and 
their  Scriptures 

Week  TvMi: 

Christian  Spirituality  and  Perspectives 
on  Judaism  and  Islam 
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classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  dcsiuncd  t(i  work  with 
current  iniiiisu  v .  I  v\()  thrcL-wcck  scsmdhs 
OaiUKiry  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  uith 
giiiileil  independent  stud) .  Accredited,  (jmcen- 
tratiiins  m  pastural  supenision,  C.P.l'..  Ilis- 
panic  nimistr\  .  I'or  information  write  or  call; 


Ohiate  School  ot  l  licolocn, ,  :ss  Oblate  Drive. 
San  .-Vntonio,  \\  7^!2U)^Ph:  Cid)  H1-1V.6. 
\'isit  our  \\  c'l)  site  at;  ww  vv.ost.edu. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Siena  College, 
.1  Roman  Ciatliolic  <  'ollcye  in  the  Catholic  and 
I-'ranciscan  tr;idmon,  with  2,700  stuilents,  near 
Alliany,  N.\  .,  inv  ites  ajiplications  tor  a  full- 
time.  10-month  appointment  as  Associate 
(!ampus  .Minister  in  the  office  of  the  college 


"A  Woman's  Journey'' 

~  n  three-month  sabbatical  in  feminine  spirituality 


You  are  im-ited  to  take  this  three-month  sabbatical  in  contemplative  living  through  a 
process  that  inclucles  ancient  stories,  the  wisdom  of  the  m\  stics,  contemporary  writings 
in  feminine  spirituality  ,  the  experience  of  other  women,  dreams  and  dance,  art  and 
journaling. 

"A  Wt>man's  lotimev"  will  be  offered  September  1 1-December  1 1,  2t)02.  and  l-ebiiiarv  12- 
May  14,  2003,  on  the'site  of  the  Galilee  K4ission  Centre.  Amprior,  Chitario,  Canada.  Co->t  of 
the  programme,  all-inclusi\  e,  is  Sb,(100.  "A  Woman's  joiimev  "  is  a  ministry  ot  the  C,re\ 
Sisters  of  Pembroke,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Information/applications:  Anne  Kathleen  McLaughlin,  gsic 
R.R.  #5  Renfrew, 
Ontario  Canada  K7V  3ZS 

I'll()llc7r;l\:(  f)  1     )  432-(l!S64  "The  Joumey "  by  Mary  Soulhord,  CSJ  Courtesy  of  the  Minisliy  ol 

C-in;til:  •anicl;nialllill(n'S\  nipaliC0.C;\  the  Art,  S.sle,s  of  Sl  Joseph  loGronge  lll  Cololog  of  m,n,sh> 

'  '  "■■oiioble  www  min;stryoflhearts  org 


OUR  NEW  CLASSICS 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 

Fiberglass  Statuary 

Amazingly  affordable.  Everlasting  durable! 

•  5'  2"  availalile  in  indooi  tinish  (shownl 
lor  $2,^0(1  and  Bronze,  White  oi  I'evvler 
outdoor  linishes  for  $2,'*7S 

•  over  2(10  traditional  and  conlemp( iraiv  stib|t;ets  available 

•  ctislom  commissions  welcome 

•  ail  made  in  LI  S  A  and  Italy 

il.^;iCAreco 

['(  )  Box  2  1  1 .  (  )ld  Weslbmv,  NY  1  I  5C.« 
I'h;  (800)  989-CAVE  (2283) 

or  i.'SK))  (,7(1-12^1 
l  AX  (  .S  !(,)  67(1-9005 

li-mail  CAVEC;0^^("aol  com,  www  churchf^oods  net 
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chaplain.  (Candidates  are  reijuired  to  resn: 
the  student  residence  hall  and  «ill  work  v. 
students,  faculty  and  staff  and  develop  pi 
i^rams  that  suiiport  the  vision  ot  Siena  Colh 
and  the  mission  of  CCatholic  higher  educati 
Primarv  responsibilities  include,  hut  are  I 
limiteil  to;  atiult  taith  torination,  includi 
coonlinating  the  college  retreat  program;  F 
of  (diristian  Initiation  of  .\dults;  student  ( 
cussion  prijgrain  on  "taith  seeking  understai 
iiii;"  and  coordination  ot  the  college's  lirurg 
life,  including  preparation  ot  Roman  C!ath( 
liturgical  celebrations,  ministerial  developm 
and  coortiinating  student  programs  in  liturg 
catechesis.  Applicant  must  hold  a  masR 
degree  in  theologv,  liturgical  studies  or  a  re 
eti  field  and  have  thorough  knowled^ 
(Catholic  Church  teaching  and  Ro 
(Catholic  ritual.  Preference  will  be  give 
those  applicants  who  evidence  good  org.i: 
tional  and  communication  skills.  .Xpplu 
will  be  reviewed  until  a  suitable  candid;r 
found.  Send  a  letter  of  interest  with  s, 
reiiuirements,  resume  and  the  names  of  ; 
references  to;  Oft'ice  of  Human  Resoii 
Siena  College,  sis  London  Road,  l.oudoi 
\A'  1221  I,  or  send  e-mail  to;  lluinai 
sources@siena.edu.  Siena  (College  is  an  1 
Opportiinitv  iMiijiloyer  and  encourages  .i; 
cations  Irom  all  i|ualitietl  candidates.  Weli 
v\  v\  v\ . siena.edu. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Manhattan  (College  ! 
uuiependent  (C.ithulic  coeducational  instit; 
in  the  l.aSallian  tradition  located  ir 
Riverdale  section  ol  New  ^  ork  (City,  set 
(Campus  Minister.  I  he  candidate  will  assi 
inter.ictive  and  dvnamic  campus  ministr\ 
soci.il  ;Ktion  team.  This  person  will 
rcs|iiinsibilmes  for  ilevelopmg  the  spn 
lives  of  the  students  and  the  larger  cii 
communitv.  It  is  expected  that  this  person 
some  cvpcrience  uith  retreats,  serv ice-lc;ii 
trips,  lund-raismg  skills,  R.(C.I..\.  and  In 
rile  successful  candidate  will  have  exper 
in  ilevelopmg  spiritu.ilK  baseil  program; 
for  a  residentuil  popukition  along  with  e\' 
and  .ictivities  lor  commuter  students.  .\  tcr 
nal  dcL^ree  is  prcterroi;  a  master's  degri.  ■ 
required.  I  hree  v ears'  experience  as  car  ■ 
minister  is  desirable,  aiul  Sp.inisli  is  a  pliiv 
position  IS  a  full-time,  10-month  appoint; 
vuth  competitive  salary  .md  benefits.  P 
send  letter  of  interest,  resume  anil  a  li- 
three  relereiices  to;  l!r.  Robert  Berger,  F.s 
l).\lin..  \  ice  PrculeiU  fi>r  Student  Lite 
llum.m  Resources  Department.  4.s  1  ALinl 
tan  (College  Parkway,  Riverdale,  NY  104" 
May  10,  2002.  Search  will  continue  until  , 
tion  is  tilled. 

COORDINATOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC,  Pn 

State  I'niversitv  (Catholic  ( Comiminitv'.  F- 
time,  vear-roiind  |iosition  to  work  closely  vf 
the  Director  of  (Campus  Mmistrv  to  plan 
execute  liliirgies  at  large  secular  univer^ 
vMtli  i4  percent  (Catholic  student  bodvfl 
10,000  and  resident  community  of  .'00  fill" 
lies.  Requirements:  advanced  degree  (PH 
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rred)  in  lirurgical  music  or  the  equivalent, 
leadership  and  performance  background, 
ceyboard  and  organ;  experience  with  and 
nitment  to  Vatican  II  liturg\-;  varied  musi- 
iterest  and  competence;  sensitivin,'  to 
sity,  gender,  ecumenical  and  intertaith 
;.  Excellent  collaborative  and  communica- 
ikills.  Responsibilities:  plan,  with  the 
;tor,  weekend,  holy  day  and  special  Mass- 
so  Holy  Week,  reconciliation,  memorial 
easonal  services;  introduce  current  quality 
slic/Christian  music;  conduct  rehearsals; 
and  sing)  at  weekend  liturgies;  coordinate 
rain  cantors;  oversee  composition,  copy- 
nd  distribution  of  worship  aid  with  staff 
ant.  Attend  weekly  staff  meeting.  Start 
July  1,  2002.  Competitive  salary  and  ben- 
Send  letter  of  introduction  by  May  15, 
■  with  resume  and  three  letters  of  refer- 
with  current  phone  numbers  to:  Rev.  Dr. 
len  R.  Honeygosky,  O.S.B.,  Director  of 
State  Catholic  Community,  205  Eisen- 
r  Chapel,  Penn  State  University,  Univer- 
i'ark,  PA  16802.  No  phone  inquiries, 

DTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY  sought  by 
Joseph's  University.  Tbe  Director  of 
)us  Ministry  is  a  cabinet-level  appointee, 
ivill  promote  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
university  community.  The  Director 
s  as  leader  and  overall  director  of  pro- 
i,  services  and  events  of  campus  ministry. 
;  include  liturgical  celebrations,  retreats, 
ce  programs,  consciousness-raising 
ts,  religious  education  programs  and 
1  occasions.  This  person,  preferably  a 
3er  of  the  Societ\'  of  Jesus,  must  have  in- 
I  familiaritv'  with  Ignatian  spirituality'.  A 
ssful  Director  will  have  demonstrated 
)orative  managerial  and  pastoral  ability, 
nation  and  abundant  energy.  A  terminal 
)e  in  ministry  or  its  equivalent  is  pre- 
d;  a  master's  degree  is  required.  Fi\e 
e.xperience  in  pastoral  admrnismirion  or 
rsit)'  campus  ministry  is  desirable.  Inter- 
applicants  should  send  letters  of  interest 
urriculum  vitae  to:  Linda  Leiii,  Ph.D., 
President  for  Student  Life  and  Academic 
lopment,  Saint  Joseph's  L^niversity,  227 
)ion,  5600  City  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA 
I;  Fax:  (610)  660-106''. 

;tor  of  liturgy  and  music  ministry. 

:ime  position  with  fienefits;  three  ueek- 
■lasses;  work  with  cantors,  adult,  children 
esurrection  choirs;  school  and  special 
;ies  throughout  the  year;  weekly  staff 
ngs  and  annual  budget;  additional  pav  for 
ings  and  funerals.  Send  resume  and  three 
ssional  references  together  to:  Rev.  Paul 
lar,  St.  Irenaeus  Parish,  .?87  Maryland 
le.Oakniont,  PA  151.^9. 

:tor  of  psychological  services.  St. 

sSemmary,  the  Roman  (;atholic  theology 
lary  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles, 
king  a  qualified  and  committed  person  to 
in  the  position  of  Director  of  Psychologi- 
:rvices,  beginning  August  2002.  The  sem- 


inary is  located  on  100  acres  in  Camarillo, 
Calif.,  a  beautiful  suburban  area  in  southern 
California.  St.  John's  is  accredited  by  both  the 
Association  of  Theological  Schools  and  the 
Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
The  seminary  offers  master  of  divinity  and 
master  of  arts  degrees.  This  is  a  full-time, 
ranked  faculty  position  that  includes  teaching 
one  course  in  pastoral  counseling  each 
semester.  The  Director  of  Psychological  Ser- 
vices is  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  ot 
being  knowledgeable  about  the  personal 
growth  issues  of  each  student.  The  services  of 
the  Psychological  Services  Director  are 
hicused  on  the  integration  of  the  spiritual, 
human,  intellectual  and  physical  development 
of  the  seminarians.  The  Director  also  provides 
short-temi  counseling  as  requested  by  students 
or  by  referral  from  the  rector.  The  Director  is 
a  member  of  the  human  formation  team, 
which  meets  weekly  and  works  collaboratively 
with  the  Director  of  Human  Formation. 
Applicants  with  a  doctor's/master's  degree  in 
psychology  or  counseling  and  live  years  ot 
experience  and  familiarity  with  the  Catholic 
(diurch  and  religious  life  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Openness  to  multicultural  issues  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  Spanish  are  preferred. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Applicants  should  send  a  letter  and 
resume  to:  .^ttn:  Fr.  Richard  Benson,  CM., 
Ph.D.,  St.  John's  Seminary,  5012  Seminary 
Road,  Camarillo,  CA  93012-25'«.  Ph:  (S05) 
482-2755;  e-mail:  rbensoncm@sis-sc.or>;. 
FULL-TIME  YOUTH  MINISTER  neeiled  for  North- 
ern lialtiiiiore  (^oiint\  (Catholic  parish  of  .i,40() 
himilies.  Degree  in  theology,  religious  educa- 
tion or  related  fiekl  preferred.  Send  resume  to: 
Re\ .  (Charles  Rice,  Associate  Pastor,  65  Sacred 
Heart  Lane,  Cilyndon,  AID  21071;  Fax:  (410) 
8.v?-2676;  e-mail:  BTC04@yahoo.coni. 
PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  FOR  FAITH  FORMATION, 
(Cathedral  ot  the  Vssumption.  Liiuis\ille.  K\ . 
Pnnides  leadership  in  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  that  nurture  lifelong 
faith  tomiarion  in  a  vibrant,  downtown  Cathe- 
dral parish  dedicated  to  excellence  in  worship, 
faith  formation  and  social  justice  ministries. 
Has  direct  responsibility  for  adult  formation 
programs;  oversees  formation  programs  for 
children  and  youth.  Position  description  avail- 
able at  cathedraloftheassumption.org  or  call 
(502)  582-2971.  Send  resume  by  Alay  6  to: 
Rev.  William  L.  Fichteman,  433  S.  Fifth  St., 
40202;  e-mail:  wfichteman@cathedraloftheas- 
sumption.org;  Web  site:  w\vw.cathedralofthe- 
assumption.org. 

UNIVERSITY  CHAPUIN  to  run  C.onzaga  Uni- 
versity's RETRE.AT  for  first-year  students. 
'Fhe  job  would  entail  evaluation  and  expansion 
ol  the  current  program  so  as  to  attract  and 
accommodate  up  to  one-fourth  of  the  univer- 
sity's larger  incoming  classes.  Classification: 
professional,  exempt,  10  months/year;  salary: 
$32,000+  depending  on  experience.  Closing 
date:  May  15,  2002.  Apply  online:  wvvw.gon- 
zau;a.edu/humanresources  or  b\'  mail  to: 


Human  Resources,  414  E.  Sharp  Axenue, 
Spokane,  WA  99202.  Ph:  (509)  323-5996. 

UNIVERSITY  CHAPLAIN  to  develop  and  oversee 
S  TUDENT  LITURCIES  at  CJonzaga  Uni- 
versity. This  position  would  involve,  among 
other  things,  the  planning  of  annual  universiu' 
liturgies — the  Mass  of  Welcome  at  student 
orientation,  the  Mass  of  the  HoK'  Spirit,  Hfilv 
Week  services  and  the  baccalaureate  Masses, 
as  well  as  special  liturgies  for  holy  days.  Classi- 
fication: exempt,  professional,  10  months/year; 
salary:  $32,000+  depending  on  experience. 
Open  until  filled;  review  of  applications  begins 
immciliateh.  Apply  online:  www.gonzaga. 
eilu/humanresources  or  by  mail  to:  Human 
Resources,  414  E.  Sharp  Avenue,  Spokane, 
WA  9<>202.  Ph:  (509)  323-5996. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow 
the  sun  to  San  .Antonio,  1  ex.  "Come  aside"  to 
rest,  reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other 
men  ami  women  seeking  renewal  of  nimd, 
body  and  spirit.  For  intormation  write: 
M.'l  Program,  109  Oblate  Dri\  e,  San 
Antonio,  'FX  7X2lCi-6311;  Ph:  (210)  349- 
9'J.2S;  e-mail:  mtiii@ost.edu;  Web  site: 
WW  w.ost.eilu. 

Second  Careers 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry:-  Reli- 
gious liter  I  heology  degrees?  Fnjovable,  spir- 
itual sabbatical  (clergy,  religious,  laity)?  (800) 
645-5347. 


The  first  "teach-yourself"  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials 
of  Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass. 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics 
of  relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans 

Developed  by  Rev.  RoinualdZantiiaof  the 
Church  ofSaiiit  Patrick.  Newburgh.  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Lberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh. 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers. No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required.  12  cassettes  (12  hr  )  and  two  books 
of  148  and  1 1 2  pages,  $1 99.  (CT  residents  add 
sales  tax)  Full  tliree-week  money-back  auaran- 
tee  C  all  toll-free  1-800-243-1234,  toll-free  fax 
1-888-453-4329,  (203)  453-9794,  or  write  to 
place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  our 
new  52-page  Uliole  World  Language  Catalog 
offering  courses  in  103  languages  Our30tli  year 
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letters 

Not  Deterred 

The  andde  "Guatemahi's  Molent  Peace." 
by  Robert  B.  Gilbert.  (.V25)  must  have 
tugged  at  the  heart  ot  e\-er}'  Xeu'  York 
Sister  of  Charit}'  as  we  recall  with  sorrow 
the  assassination  of  our  sister.  Barbara 
.\nn  Ford,  on  May  5  of  last  \-ear. 

Barbara  had  sen  ed  the  poor  of 
Guatemala  for  almost  20  years  as  a  nurse 
iind  trained  counselor  when  she  was  fatally 
shot  b\'  someone  determined  to  steal  her 
vehicle. 

Your  graphic  piece  leaves  one  appalled 
at  the  level  of  cruelt}"  people  are  capable  of 
when  they  inflict  such  horror  on  others 
for  an  economic,  social  or  racial  pretext. 

The  situation  in  Guatemala  described 
m  the  article  ranks  right  up  there  with  the 
malice  of  the  terrorism  we  e\"penenced 
here  on  Sept.  11 .  B\'  the  grace  of  God.  it 
has  not  deterred  the  fi\'e  remaining  Sisters 
of  Ghant}-  who  continue  w  orking  among 
die  Guatemalan  people. 

Vo/anda  De  \  tola.  S.C. 

Bronx.  N.Y. 

Diminishment 

-\merica  comes  to  us  as  a  gift  from 
friend-;.  W  e  read  it  word  tor  word,  talk 
about  the  articles  and  then  pass  it  on  tor 
others,  mosdv  lay  people,  to  read.  \\  e 
cMnnot  do  that  with  the  April  1  edition.  1 
would  be  embarrassed  to  do  that,  espe- 
cially given  the  fict  that  you  published  a 
piece  b\'  .Anonxinous.  Most  intelligent 
people  disregard  anon\inous  letters  (sto- 
nes). I  am  surprised  at  you  and  gready 
disappointed  that  \'ou  would  permit  that 
"personal  \iew"  to  diminish  the  qualit\"  of 
yotu-  mag-azine. 

Paihaa  4,  Hensctiel.  O.P. 
Carmichael.  Calif. 

Growing  Disgust 

I  sat  down  and  read  the  entire  Apnl  1  issue 
of  .\merica  \nth  growing  disgust.  This 
issue.  "Sexual  Abuse  by  the  Clergv  ."  was 
no  more  than  a  disingenuous  attempt  to 
distance  homosexualit}-  from  the  crisis. 
The  cnsis  is  homosexoial  pedophilia. 

Don't  let  \'oursel\'es  be  controlled  by 
the  ga\"  rights  mo\  enient.  psy  chologists 
and  sociologists  who  attempt  to  portray 
this  t\"pe  of  pedophilia  as  disconnected 


from  homosexualin,".  -\11  of  the  abuses 
committed  b}'  the  priests  have  been  with 
minors  who  are  male,  most  who  are  not 
pre-pubert}".  These  abusive  priests  ob%"i- 
oush"  cannot  conttol  their  per\"ersions  and 
are  committing  homose.xTial  acts. 

Xowhere  stated  in  }"our  issue  w  ere  the 
clear  and  authoritative  teachings  of  the 
church  regarding  homosex"ual  acts.  The 
Qitedvsjn  ofthe  CinkoUc  Church  teaches: 
"Basing  itself  on  Sacred  Scripture,  which 
presents  homosexual  acts  as  acts  of  grave 
depra\it\".  ttadition  has  alwa\"s  declared 
that  "homosexTial  acts  are  intrinsically  dis- 
ordered." ...Under  no  circumstances  can 
they  be  approved"  (No.  235"). 

.\s  people  of  God  called  to  holiness, 
guided  b\'  the  Holy  Spirit  and  motivated 
h\  lo\  e.  the  church  must  protect  our 
youngsters  and  rid  itself  of  these  criminals. 
Those  proven  guilt)'  should  be  sent  to 
prison,  where  iustice  can  be  sen  ed  and 
w  here  the}-  c-an  get  the  counseling  their 
sympathizers  say  they  need. 

Gary  Dombro\'>ski 
Wauwatosa.  Wis. 

Rebuilding  Confidence 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  special  issue 
on  the  church  crisis  (4/1 ).  I  hope  you're 
going  to  keep  up  regular  coverage  ot  this 
topic.  It  is  not  going  away,  and  the  best 
w  ay  to  deal  with  it  is  to  tace  it  straight  on. 
I  w  as  particularly  impressed  with  your  edi- 
torial recommendation  to  bring  the  lait}- 
more  into  the  handling  of  cases.  That  is 
absolutely  correct.  Unfortunately,  one  of 
the  casualties  of  this  scandal  is  the  credi- 
bilit}-  ofthe  church  establishment.  It  has 
been  devastated,  and  it  may  be  decades 
before  the  old  level  of  credibility  returns. 
Bringing  independent  lay  people  into  the 
church's  handling  of  these  sensitive  issues 
would  be  a  good  frrst  step  toward  rebtiild- 
ing  contidence. 

George  M.  Ta'oer 
Princeton.  N.J. 

Similar  Recommendation 

WTiile  you  are  recommending  to  the  bish- 
ops in  \  our  editorial.  "Healing  and  Credi- 
bility" (4/1 1,  that  they  need  an  "indepen- 
dent la\-  board  in  each  diocese  empowered 
to  investigate  even,-  allegation  against  a 
priest  or  church  employee."  you  might 
also  make  a  similar  recommendation  to 


the  major  superiors  of  religious  commi 
ties,  including  the  U.S.  Jesuit  pro\ind: 
know  of  no  Jestiit  pro\ince  with  this  pr 
tice.  Do  you? 

Joseph  S.  Costantino, 
Manhasset, 


II 


Premature 

Anid  premature  cries  for  healing  and  f 
giveness.  confusion  regarding  sin.  sickn 
and  sexual  orientation  and  emotions  ru 
ning  the  gamut,  a  practical  voice  is  heai 
Banns  for  bishops  (Letters,  3/21),  a  pre 
\'entari\e  measure  suggested  by  James  ( 
son.  SJ..  might  just  be  part  ofthe  solut 
to  a  \-ery  big  problem.  Let  the  powers  1 
be  listen.  Sureh-  such  a  practice  would 
open  the  doors  to  the  "light  and  air,"  al 
which  Father  Gelson  speaks,  that  are  s< 
desperately  needed  in  our  church. 

Cheryl  San 
Boynton  Beach 

Wrong 

Gums  Bryant.  SJ..  in  "Psychological 
Treamient  of  Priest  Sex  Oftenders" 
(4/1 ).  is  dead  w  rong  in  two  of  his  \ie\ 
He  fails  to  acknowledge  that  sexual 
molestation  of  minors  is  a  crime,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  as  such,  when  he 
writes  that  "to  send  people  who  seek 
treatment  for  their  sexual  disorders  t( 
criminal  justice  sy  stem  is  ineftective  a 
inhumane."  Second,  the  zero-toleran 
policy  that  he  e.xcoriates  is  the  only  p 
that  w  ill  e\  er  restore  any  semblance  c 
trust  within  the  church.  Even  one  pn 
act  of  sexual  molestation  of  a  minor  h 
priest  should  be  automatic  groimds  ft 
an  immediate  defrocking  of  that  prie; 

Katherine  S. 
Diablo, 

Craven  and  Cowed 

Secrea-  .md  iinonyinity  ha\  e  been  a  m; 
factor  fueling  this  clerical  pedophilia  «  "• 
dal.  WTiv  in  God's  holy  name  w  ould 
America  (4/1 )  publish  a  chillingly  det 
account  of  an  unnamed  pedophile  by 
Anonymous:  The  secular  press  is  na 
names  and  sisning  articles.  Can't  Amel 
do  the  same?  Where  are  the  prophets  J 
our  church?  Cra\  en  and  cowed  bv  cor 
rate  lawy  ers? 

Daniel  C.  O'R 
Cassadcga 
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word 


'.  hristians,  Recognize  Your 
ignity 


f  iunday  of  Easter  (A),  April  28,  2002 

;  igs:  Acts  6:1-7:  Ps.  33:  1  Pt.  2:4-9:  Jn.  14:1-12 


I  /•(■;/ 


chosen  race,  a  royal  priesthood  a  holy  nation,  a  people  of  his  oivn  (1  Pt.  2:9) 


S  the:  EASTER  CYCLE  moves 
to  Ascension  and  Pentecost, 
'  L      the  readings  foreshadow  the 
.  ^   ongoing  life  of  the  church. 
.  Icscril)es  an  early  conflict  in  the 
I  luiiit}'  and  the  choice  of  sexen  men 
with  the  Spirit.  One  is  Stephen, 
\  ininediately  afterward  is  put  to 
'  .  This  leads  to  the  spread  ot  the 
I  h  outward  from  Jerusalem.  Peter 
ts  his  community  of  "chosen 
ncrs"  who  suffer  persecution  1)\' 
1  ing  their  dignity  as  followers  of 
I  :.  and  Jesus  begins  his  final  instruc- 
;  to  his  disciples  with  the  simple 
I  i.ition,  "Do  not  let  your  hearts  be 
'  icil;  you  have  faith  in  Ciod,  have 
I   Isd  in  me." 

espite  the  idyllic  picture  of  the 
I  1  early  in  Acts — as  a  community  o\ 
i  Is  who  shared  all  in  common  so 
:  here  was  no  needy  person  among 
(  \cts  2:42-47;  4:32-35)— with 
I  h  comes  dissension  over  the  daily 
listribution  between  the  I  lebrew- 
iieek-speaking  members.  The 
e  ask  the  whole  communit\'  to  pick 
people  filled  with  wisdom  and  the 
tM  supervise  the  charitable  work, 
t  the  Apostles  may  devote  them- 
i    ti)  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the 

icie  are  some  curious  elements  in 
1  xiiunt.  Though  this  procedure  is 
I  niily  ealled  the  choice  of  deacons, 
1  rin  is  not  used,  and  the  phrase  "to 

M  table"  can  mean  "to  supervise 
'  ^inbution."  Also,  none  of  the  seven 

inioned  again  apart  ft-om  Stephen, 
I  s  martyred  because  of  his  mightv 
t  and  powerful  preaching  (not  his 
'  community  service),  and  Philip, 
i  .illed  "the  P>angelist,"  whose  four 
1  lets  are  prophets  (Acts  26:7-10). 
1^  nportant  element  in  this  passage  is 
i'-  csence  of  die  Spirit  in  the  church, 


which  leads  the  Twelve  to  consult  anil 
follow  the  decision  of  the  whole  commu- 
nit)-  as  new  needs  and  ministries  emerge. 

Jesus'  discourse  at  the  Last  Supper 
(^lohn  13-17)  prepares  the  disciples  for 
the  fuuire,  w  hen  he  will  depart  and  the 
Paraclete  (or  Advocate)  will  come.  They 
are  instructed  more  deeply  about  who 
Jesus  is  and  what  kind  of  community 
they  are  to  become.  The  discourse  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  memorable  of 
Jesus'  sayings.  It  is  difficult  to  extract 
portions  of  these  chapters  for  reading  on 
Sunday  because  the\'  are  repetitious 
Qohn  16  repeats  much  ot  John  14)  and 
yet  carefully  structured. 

Today's  (Gospel  tollows  Jesus'  state- 
ment that  he  is  going  where  the  disciples 
cannot  follow  until  later.  (_Iohannine 
irony  permeates  this  passage:  Jesus  is 
going  to  his  crucifi.xion,  where  the  disci- 
ples will  not  follow,  but  they  will  do  so 
later.)  After  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  that 
they  know  the  way,  Philip  naively  asks, 
in  another  instance  ot  misunderstanding 
leading  to  deeper  truth,  how  thev  can 
know  the  way  it  thev  do  not  know  where 
he  is  going.  Jesus  responds,  "I  am  the 
way,  the  truth  antl  the  life,"  which  can  be 
understood  as  "the  way  that  is  truth  [that 
is,  the  unveiling  of  God]  and  life" — 
themes  that  have  permeated  the  Ciospel 
and  culminate  when  Pilate  stands  before 
Jesus  and  says,  "What  is  truth?"  as  he 
prepares  to  deprive  Jesus  of  his  life. 

The  next  section  shifts  to  Jesus'  rela- 
tion to  the  P'ather  (one  of  mutual  knowl- 
edge and  indwelling)  and  the  need  for 
taith  and  trust  in  him  and  concludes  with 
the  remarkable  statement,  "Whoever 
believes  in  me  will  do  the  works  that  I 
do,  and  greater  than  these,  because  I  go 
to  the  Father."  These  words  anticipate 
the  coming  ot  the  Advocate  (14:25-31), 
who  is  the  continuing  presence  of  Jesus 
in  the  church.  The  "greater  works"  have 


long  puzzled  commentators  but  seem  to 
be  the  disciples'  works  of  faith  and  love, 
to  be  done  through  the  centuries  in  imi- 
tation of  Jesus  and  bv  the  power  of  the 
Spirit. 

Both  John  and  1  Peter  offer  a  lofty 
vision  and  challenge  for  the  church 
today.  Peter  tells  his  beleaguered  com- 
munity that  they  are  "a  chosen  race,  a 
royal  priesthood,  a  people  of  his  own," 
who  will  proclaim  the  praise  of  (iod. 
These  past  months  have  been  "the  worst 
of  times,"  a  season  of  discontent,  as  the 
daily  papers  chronicle  ever  more  cases  of 
sexual  abuse  by  priests  and  the  sad  histo- 
ly  of  fiimbling  attempts  by  church  lead- 
ers to  deal  with  this,  along  with  the 
heartrending  reactions  of  victims  and 
"God's  own  people."  Earlier  in  his  letter 
Peter  described  the  taith  ot  his  commu- 
nity as  "more  precious  than  gold  that 
perishes,  though  it  is  tested  by  fire."  The 
present  crisis  is  an  opportunit)'  lo  reflect 
on  the  deepest  ground  of  our  faith.  Lives 
of  taith  and  hope  offered  to  God  are  the 
sacrifices  that  make  of  us  all  "a  royal 
priesthood."  The  thousands  of  people 
who  entered  the  church  this  past  Easter 
and  the  millions  who  live  and  hand  on 
the  taith  do  so  not  because  a  particular 
bisho]),  pastor  or  teacher  is  virtuous,  but 
because  they  find  Christ,  who  leads  us 
along  the  path  to  truth  and  life. 

John  R.  Donahue.  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Think  prayerfully  about  your  life  as  a 
priestly  ministry  offering  praise  to  God. 

•  Pray  especially  for  the  "new 
Catholics,"  as  they  approach  the  mys- 
tery of  Pentecost. 

•  Pray  in  gratitude  for  those  "greater 
works"  that  have  accompanied  your 
way  to  God. 
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iiftni^tWilifilnililli 


Strengthen  the 

t  Heme 


Catholics  throii>^hout  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  are  strui;>^lin,y  to  meet  the  taith  needs  oi 
their  parishes: 

•  Diocese  of  Fairbanks — A  handtiii  ot  small  mission  churches,  like  the  one  pictured  above,  can  only  he 
reached  by  bush  plane.  The  diocese,  which  encompasses  northern  and  western  Alaska,  struggles  to 
maintain  a  Eucharist-centered  Church  m  a  region  hamperei.1  by  \'ast  distances,  poor  and  unpredictable 
weather,  high  ttiel  and  travel  costs,  and  lack  ot  personnel. 

•  Dioce.se  of  Chewnne — 47  priests  serve  50,000  Catholics  scattered  across  10,000  square  miles. 

•  Dioce.se  of  Brotvnsville — there  are  more  than  700,000  Catholics,  many  ot  wlmm  don't  speak  English. 
At  the  jiresent  growth  rate,  by  the  year  200^  there  will  be  one  priest  tor  every  12,000  Catholics. 

•  Diocese  of  Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa — consists  ot  nine  parishes,  the  largest  ot  which  has  1,000 
tamilies  living  in  tu'c  \'illages. 


You  can  be  a  "good  neighbor"  to  those  who  are  struggling  to  kee|"i  their  faith  alix'e. 
Please  give  generously  to  the  Catholic  Home  Missions  Appeal. 

c^jUjH^-,    The  Catholic  Home  Missions  Appeal  is  sponsored  by  the 
Ml       5    United  States  Ctmterence  cit  Cathiilic  Bishops, 

321  1  Fourth  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20017-1  l^M. 
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APPEAL 


STRENGTHENING  THE  CHURCH  AT  HOME  B 

Dril 


Amen 
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A  Jesuit  ma 


Of  Many  Things 


I FIRST  HEARD  OF  FPICA  at  my 
former  parish  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Several  staff  members 
attended  its  main  Sunday  Mass, 
and  one  was  mairied  there.  The 
acronym  stands  for  Ecumenical  Pro- 
gi  am  on  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  Its  mission  statement 
describes  the  30-year-old  group  as  "an 
ecumenical  faith-based  organization  in 
solidarity  with  the  oppressed  people  of 
the  Americas" — one  that  seeks  to 
sti-engthen  solidarity  with  grass-roots 
organizations  in  the  global  South,  and 
to  raise  awareness  here  in  the  North 
about  the  impact  of  corporate  globaliza- 
tion in  the  Americas. 

Besides  engagijig  in  political  and 
economic  analysis,  along  with  spiritual 
reflection  and  social  action,  Epica  also 
sponsors  periodic  delegations  to  coun- 
ti-ies  in  Central  America  and  the 
C.aribbean.  This  spring,  preparations 
are  under  way  for  a  delegation — or  trav- 
el seminar,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called — to  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
from  May  26  to  June  8.  Leading  this 
spring's  journey  is  Kathy  Ogle,  a  stafl 
member  who  has  lived  in  Central 
America.  I  spoke  with  her  about  the 
undertaking,  which  will  tocus  on 
women  in  an  effort  to  leam  how  the 
economic  aspects  ot  coq^orate  global- 
ization are  affecting  their  lives. 

"Epica's  philosophy  involves  a  pref- 
erential ojition  tor  the  poor,"  she  said, 
"but  over  the  past  few  years  we've  also 
taken  on  what  might  be  diought  ot  as  a 
related  preferential  option  for  women — 
because  they  represent  the  most 
marginalized  group  among  the  poor  in 
general."  In  this  context,  she  spoke  of 
four  books  that  are  part  of  Epica's 
women's  series,  which  project  the  voices 
and  experiences  of  women  in  Haiti,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala  and  soudieni 
Mexico. 

Members  ot  die  upcoming  delega- 
tion to  Nicaragiaa  and  Honduras  (most- 
ly representatives  of  nongovernmental 
organizations,  smdents,  educators,  orga- 
nizers and  possibly  some  union  mem- 
bers) will  be  meeting  with  women 
employed  in  maquiladoras,  or  lactones 
that  assemble  garments  for  export. 
Much  of  what  is  assembled  goes  to  big 
U.S.  companies  Like  Gap  and  Wal- 
Mart. 


Anti-sweatshop  advocacy  organiza- 
tions like  the  New  York-based  National 
Labor  Committee  have  long  contended 
that  women  working  in  the  maquilado- 
ras are  e.xjiloited  through  both  low 
wages  and  substandard  working  condi- 
tions. "We  have  a  person  in  Nicaragua 
and  another  in  Honduras  who  are  set- 
ting up  the  various  meetings  and  activi- 
ties," Ms.  Ogle  said.  "Besides  speaking 
widi  maquiladora  workers,  we  hope  to 
actually  visit  a  workplace — though  this 
can  be  difficult  because  of  the  owners' 
resistance  to  outsiders  visiting." 

The  group  also  plans  to  meet  with 
agricultural  workers.  "More  and  more 
people,  both  men  and  women,  are  leav- 
ing the  countryside  to  go  to  the  cities  in 
search  of  factory  jobs — but  there  aren't 
enough,"  she  observed.  She  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  negative  effect  of  corporate 
globalization  on  the  sale  of  home- 
grown agricultural  products  like  com 
and  beans:  "Fanners  who  have  tradi- 
tionally raised  crops  ot  this  kind  for  sale 
in  the  local  markets  are  now  finding  that 
fi-ee  trade  has  opened  the  way  for 
imports  of  the  same  products  from 
other  countiies." 

She  mentioned  as  an  example  that 
com  grown  in  Kimsas  might  find  its  way 
to  Central  American  markets,  where  it 
may  be  sold  at  prices  lower  than  the 
already  low  prices  set  by  Nicaraguan 
and  Honduran  fanners.  "I  here  are  no 
govemment  subsidies  tor  finners  there, 
and  no  mechanisms  in  place  to  protect 
the  prices  of  what  thcv  produce,"  Ms. 
Ogle  noted.  She  adiled  that  although 
city  dwellers  in  those  two  coimtries  are 
happy  about  the  cheap  imports  of  their 
dietary  staples,  fanners  find  their  prices 
undercut  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
unable  to  support  their  families. 

The  overall  hope  in  regard  to  this 
particular  delegation  is  that  participants 
will  return  and,  drawing  on  what  they 
have  observed  and  what  they  have 
leamed  from  the  people  with  whom 
they  have  spoken,  become  advocates 
within  their  own  organizations  and 
communities  on  behalf  of  die  poor  ot 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  who  work  in 
the  countryside  and  in  the 
maquiladoras.  Some  scholarship  aid  is 
available  for  the  delegation.  Epica  can 
be  reached  at  www.epica.org. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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executing  the 

/[entally 

letarded 


^1     IIOULD  MENTALLY  RETARDFD  PEOPLE  be  exe- 
cuted? That  the  question  is  even  being  posed 
shows  how  deeply  entrenched  capital  punishment 
remains  in  the  United  States.  But  this  is  the  ques- 
.^F    tion  now  under  consideration  by  the  Supreme 
rt.  The  courts  decision  will  detemiine  whether  execu- 
;  of  people  with  mental  retardation  continue,  or  whether 
shall  be  banned  as  unconstitutional.  The  case  before  the 
•erne  Court,  Atkins  v.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  con- 
s  Daryl  R.  Atkins.  Mr.  Atkins  was  1 8,  with  an  I.Q.  of  59, 
e  time  he  killed  a  man  during  a  robbery.  An  I.Q.  below 
the  generally  accepted  standard  for  retardation.  His 
ney  has  argued  that  because  of  his  mental  condition,  exe- 
ig  him  would  violate  the  Eighth  Amendment  prohibition 
1st  cruel  and  unusual  punishment, 
rhe  court's  decision,  though,  will  depend  to  a  consider- 
extent  on  whether  a  majority  finds  that  there  exists  a 
)nal  consensus  against  the  execution  of  retarded  individu- 
ustice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  has  said  that  whether  such 
isensus  exists  could  be  detennined  by  counting  how 
y  states  have  passed  legislation  prohibiting  it.  In  a  similar 
in  1989,  the  justices  ruled  that  no  such  consensus  existed 
concluded  that  executing  retarded  persons  did  not  con- 
te  a  violation  of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  At  the  time, 
Maryland  and  Georgia  barred  such  executions. 
[  >ince  then,  however,  a  consensus  has  indeed  been  emerg- 
i  In  2001  alone,  five  states  (Ai-izona,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
;ouri  and  North  Carolina)  enacted  laws  against  executing 
•etarded.  Currentiy  12  states  have  no  death  penalty  at  all. 
he  38  states  with  the  death  penalty,  a  total  of  18  forbid  its 
n  cases  involving  retarded  men  and  women.  One  notable 
.out  is  Texas.  Last  year,  both  houses  of  the  Texas  legisla- 
passed  a  bill  that  would  have  barred  the  use  of  the  death 
ilty  against  retarded  persons.  The  senate  sponsor,  Rod- 
!  Ellis,  claimed  that  six  had  been  put  to  death  since  the 
presumed  executions  in  1982.  Nevertheless,  Governor 
;  Perry  vetoed  the  bill  in  June,  contending  that  no  one 
mental  retardation  had  been  executed,  because  the  sLx 
died  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wi-ong. 


Commentators,  however,  have  pointed  out  that  knowing  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  primarily  used  as  a  test 
to  detennine  criminal  insanity,  not  retardation.  People  who 
are  mentally  retarded  do  generally  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong. 

A  report  released  last  spring  by  Human  Rights  Watch, 
entided  Bey  mid  Reason:  The  Death  Penalty  and  Ojfenders  with 
Mental  Retardation,  concluded  that  since  the  Supreme  Couit 
reinstimted  capital  punishment  in  1976,  at  least  35  people 
with  mental  retardation  have  been  executed  nationwide.  The 
report  (observes  that  while  "the  exact  number  of  mentally 
retarded  people  with  mental  disability.. .on  death  row  awaiting 
execution  is  not  known,  experts  believe  there  may  be  two  or 
three  hundred."  Mi-.  Atkins  confessed  to  his  crime,  and  so 
there  is  no  question  as  to  his  guilt.  But  the  issue  of  confes- 
sions by  mentally  retarded  defendants  itself  raises  further 
issues.  As  the  report  notes,  persons  with  this  disability  "are 
susceptible  to  non-physical  forms  of  coercive  pressure  and 
intimidation  by  the  police  that  people  with  nonnal  intelli- 
gence can  more  easily  withstand."  It  documents  cases  in 
which  mentally  retarded  persons  have  confessed  to  crimes 
that  subsequent  investigation  showed  they  had  not  commit- 
ted. In  a  section  of  the  report  called  "Mental  Retardation  and 
Criminal  Culpability,"  the  report  also  observes  that  a  retarded 
defendant  may  be  unable  to  understand  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation — a  circumstance  that  can  make  it  difficult  or  impos- 
sible for  the  defendant  to  assist  in  his  or  her  own  defense. 

LAST  YEAR,  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONFERENCE  of  Catholic  BishopS, 

together  with  a  number  of  odier  religious  and  civil  groups, 
filed  an  amicus  curiae  ("friend  of  the  court")  brief  with  the 
Supreme  Court.  "We  are  convinced,"  the  brief  stated,  "that 
applying  the  death  penalty.. .to  persons  with  mental  retarda- 
tion...is  the  very  embodiment  of  arbitrariness  and  dispropor- 
rionality  which  this  Court  rejected  in  other  cases... [and  is] 
contrary  to  contemporaiy  standards  of  decency."  A  Supreme 
Court  decision  baning  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  against 
retarded  people  will  still  leave  the  bulk  of  what  the  late  Justice 
Harry  Blackmun  called  "the  machinery  of  death"  in  place. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  represent  a  notable  step  toward  end- 
ing the  death  penalty  in  the  United  States  once  and  for  all. 
There  continue  to  be  signs  of  hope  in  this  direction.  The 
Death  Penalty  Infonnation  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
noted  that  a  May  2001  Gallup  poll  found  that  support  for  the 
death  penalty  had  fallen  to  65  percent — its  lowest  level  in  23 
years.  Among  other  signs  pointing  to  a  growing  public 
awareness  of  unfairness  in  the  system,  five  more  death-row 
inmates  were  exonerated  and  fi-eed  last  year,  bringing  the 
present  total  to  100  since  1973. 
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Vatican  Summit  Seen  as  First 
Step  in  Solving  Abuse  Crisis 

By  convening  a  summit  meeting  with 
U.S.  cardinals,  the  Vatican  has  sent  the 
strongest  signal  to  date  that  it  views  the 
clergy  se.\  abuse  scandals  as  a  grave  cri- 
sis— not  just  for  the  dioceses  involved 
but  for  the  entire  church  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  officials  in 
Rome  cautioned  against  expecting  too 
much  from  the  April  23-24  meeting.  It 
was  described  in  a  communique  as  a 
"working  session"  that  would  bring 
together  U.S.  cardinals  and  the  heads  of 
\"atican  congregations  that  deal  with 
clergy,  doctrine  and  bishops.  V^itican 
sources  said  it  would  be  exactly  that.  "It's 
prett\'  straightforward:  there's  a  horrific 
problem  in  the  United  States.  These  are 
the  Holy  See's  trusted  advisers.  They're 
going  to  huddle,  talk  about  w  hat  the 
problem  is  and  see  how  they  can  fix  it," 
saiti  one  Vatican  official. 

The  two-sentence  Vatican  announce- 
ment said  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  "examine  problems  that  have 
been  created  in  the  church  in  the  United 
States  following  scandals  connected  with 
pedophilia  and  tf)  indicate  guiding  prin- 
ciples with  the  aim  of  remrning  salet}' 
and  serenit\'  to  the  families  and  trust  to 
the  clerg\  and  faithful." 

The  Vitican  will  not  be  offering  a 
"magic  solution"  or  a  new  set  of  norms 
to  deal  with  clerical  sex  abuse,  but  con- 
siders this  meeting  one  step  in  a  long 
recovery  process,  other  Vatican  sources 
said.  The  meeting  has  been  painted  in 
\'arious  colors  by  the  mass  metlia:  as  a 
summons  or  calling-to-account  by  a  dis- 
pleased Pope  John  Paul  II,  as  a  sudden 
\'atican  inter\ention  on  an  issue  that  has 
spun  out  of  control,  or  as  a  chance  for 
the  Vatican  to  give  marching  orders  to 
the  U.S.  hierarchy. 

But  Vatican  sources  described  the 
meeting  in  much  less  dramatic  terms. 
"It's  a  consultation,  an  exchange  ot  ideas. 
These  cardinals  are  experienced  pastors, 
and  they're  not  coming  all  this  way  just 
to  take  iABC  lessons  from  the  Holy  See," 
said  one  X'atican  official. 


Another  informed 
source  said  the  meeting 
would  try  to  look  ahead 
at  strategies  for  rebuild- 
ing confidence  in  the 
church  rather  than  dwell 
on  past  mistakes. 
"They're  not  bringing 
the  cardinals  to  Rome  to 
castigate  them.  There's 
no  chance  of  that,"  said 
one  official. 

emailing  cardinals  and 
bishops  to  Rome  is 
unusual,  although  it  has 
been  done  before  to 
examine  pastoral  prob- 
lems in  places  like  Brazil, 
the  Xetherlands, 
Lebanon  and  Australia. 
U.S.  cardinals  and  arch- 
bishops were  convened  in 
1 9H9  to  discuss  a  wide 
range  of  c]uestions  related 
to  evangelization  in  a  plu- 
ralistic society.  WTiat  sets 
the  April  meeting  apart  is 
the  narrow  tocus  of  the 
agenda  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  its  preparation. 

"Summoning  all  ot  the 
U.S.  cardinals  to  Rome  on 
such  short  notice  is 
unprecedented,"  said 
Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.,  edi- 
tor in  chief  of  America 
and  author  of  Insick^  the 
Vatican.  Father  Reese  said  he  thinks  the 
pope  wants  direct  input  from  the  cardi- 
nals on  the  issue  of  clerical  sex  abuse.  But 
he  also  warned  of  excessively  high  expec- 
tarions  from  the  summit.  "Obviously,  the 
pope  cannot  micromanage  the  priest  jier- 
sonnel  policies  of  ever\'  diocese  in  the 
U.S.  But  the  cardinals  could  float  ideas 
with  the  pope  and  get  his  reactions. 
\\'hen  the  l)ishops  meet  in  Dallas  in  June, 
it  would  be  ven,'  helpful  to  have  some  idea 
of  what  proposals  would  have  the  backing 
of  the  pope,"  Father  Reese  said. 

The  timeline  for  future  steps  was 
sketched  out  by  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gre- 


CARDINAL  BERNARD  F.  LAW  OF  BOSTON  delivers  the  homily 
ing  IVIass  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Boston  on  Ma 
17.  Cardinal  Law  was  under  increasing  pressure  to  resign  in 
April  as  new  information  was  revealed  that  Boston  church  au 
ties  allowed  the  Rev.  Paul  Shanley  to  continue  in  ministry  tht 
1990  despite  allegations  that  he  molested  minors  and  eviden 
that  he  supported  sexual  relations  between  men  and  boys.  (C 
photo  from  Reuters) 


gory  of  Belleville,  111.,  president  ot  tl 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishop 
after  he  met  with  the  pope  and  othe 
Vatican  officials  in  early  .\pril.  W'he 
the  U.S.  bishops  meet  in  June,  thc\  ^ 
expected  to  debate  the  adoption  ot  a 
comprehensive  national  policy  on  se 
abuse  cases  and  whether  to  make  thi 
policy  binding  on  all  bishops. 

In  an  interview  with  C^atholic  Xe^ 
Service,  Bish<jp  Gregory  said  many 
l)ishops  now  feel  the  time  is  right  fo 
such  a  move,  especially  in  light  ot  m- 
takes  that  have  been  made.  He  said  1^ 
talks  at  the  Vatican  had  left  him  witl 
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npression  th;it  Rome  is  open  to 
deration  of  such  a  policy,  l)ut 
d  have  to  sec  specifics.  Traditional- 
:  said,  the  \'atican  has  been  wary  of 
loHcv  that  would  "usurp  the  iiidi- 
1  bishop's  right  to  govern  and  pas- 
y  guide  his  o\\  n  diocese." 
did  not  sense  in  any  ot  the  conver- 
is  I  had,  either  tormally  or  infor- 
,  an  absolute  rejection  of  a  com- 
;nsive  [national]  policy.  But  again, 
evil  is  in  the  details,"  Bishop  Gre- 
saiil.  Another  crucial  and  contro- 
il  issue  facing  the  bishops  will  be 
tier  to  rule  out  reassigning  to  pub- 
inistry  priests  who  have  committed 
I  abuse,  he  said. 

;hop  Gregory  said  the  recommen- 
ns  that  come  out  of  the  June  meet- 
lay  have  to  go  b&ck  to  the  Vatican 
)proval.  But  the  meeting  at  the 
an  in  April — which  Bishop  Grego- 
o  will  attend — may  offer  an  early 
ation  of  Vatican  thinking  on  possi- 
alicy  changes  in  the  United  States, 
le  Vatican's  interest,  however,  goes 
id  policy  details  regarding  priests 
lioceses.  Officials  are  concerned 
t  the  wider  repercussions  of  the 
lal:  its  impact  on  U.S.  Catholics' 
in  their  pastors,  their  level  of  sup- 
for  church-run  institutions  and 
)ls,  and  even  their  respect  for  the 
an  and  the  pope, 
iring  Pope  John  Paul's  working 
,  with  top  U.S.C.C.B.  officials  on 
9,  the  pontiff  did  not  delve  into 
s  of  the  sex  abuse  cases.  Instead,  he 
red  in  particular  about  the  spirit  of 
ican  Catholics  in  the  face  of  the 
lals.  Bishop  Gregory  said.  The  pope 
eenied  aware  that  the  current  crisis 
s  the  church  \ailnerable  to  those 
ire  pushing  an  anti-church  agenda, 
e  wider  implications  of  the  sex 
;  cases  also  seemed  reflected  in  the 
Vatican  statement  announcing  the 
meeting,  which  said  it  would  dis- 
vays  of  restoring  a  sense  of  "safety," 
tiity"  and  "trust"  to  the  church  in 
Jnited  States. 

le  Vatican  source  said  a  final  state- 
;  probably  would  be  issued  at  the 
usion  of  the  meeting,  but  that  the 
would  be  confidential.  "  This  is  seen 
almost  as  a  family  problem,  which 
d  be  confronted  in  a  family  situa- 
'  he  explained. 


Pontifical  Biblical  Commission 
Studies  Bible  and  Morality 

The  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  began 
a  stiid\'  oi  "die  Bible  ami  morality"  at  its 
meeting  on  April  H-12.  With  a  new  secre- 
tary and  1 0  new  members  appointed  by 
the  pope,  the  commission  was  at  the  veiy 
initial  stages  of  work  on  its  new  topic,  said 
KJeniens  Stock,  SJ.,  the  commission's  sec- 
retaiy.  Father  Stock  said  the  commission 
began  with  "famous  texts"  such  as  the  Ten 
C^onimandmcnts  and  the  Beatitudes  in  its 
investigation  of  "how  the  just  or  righteous 
(Christian  life  is  described." 

Hundreds  of  (jther  Bible  passages  will 
be  studied,  he  said,  and  the  work  is  expect- 
ed to  include  biblical  precepts  for  the 
proper  moral  behavior  of  individuals  and 
communities.  The  work  of  preparing  a 
commission  document  on  the  topic  likely 
will  take  two  or  three  years,  as  was  the 
case  with  previous  documents,  he  said. 

Cardinal  Law  Says  Pope 
Encouraged  Him 

Boston  Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law  said  he 
raised  the  possibility  of  his  resignation 
during  an  unannounced  visit  with  Vatican 
officials  and  Pope  John  Paul  II,  but 
returned  home  "encouraged"  to  address 
the  sex  abuse  scandal  in  his  archdiocese.  In 
a  statement  April  16,  the  cardinal  said  tliat 
he  had  just  been  in  Rome  for  several  days 
of  "counsel  and  advice,"  and  that  the  pope 
and  other  officials  were  "very-  conscious  of 
the  gravit}'  of  the  situation." 

"As  a  result  of  my  stay  in  Rome,  I 
return  home  encouraged  in  my  efforts  to 
provide  the  strongest  possible  leadership 
in  ensuring,  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible, 
that  no  child  is  ever  abused  again  by  a 
priest  of  this  archdiocese,"  he  said.  Cardi- 
nal Law  said  the  focus  of  his  Vatican 
meetings  "was  the  impact  of  the  [Rev. 
Paul]  Shanley  and  other  sexual  abuse  cases 
upon  public  opinion  in  general  and  specif- 
ically upon  the  members  of  die  archdio- 
cese." "The  fact  that  my  resignation  has 
been  proposed  as  necessary  was  part  of  my 
presentation,"  he  said. 

Cardinal  Law  has  come  under  fire  for 
having  continued  to  reassign  Father  Shan- 
ley, w  ho  remained  an  active  priest  in  good 
stantling  into  the  1990's,  despite  a  series  of 
abuse  allegations  against  him  that  went 
back  as  far  as  1967,  and  complaints  that  he 
spoke  in  favor  of  sexual  relations  between 


men  and  l)o\s.  But  repeating  w  hat  he 
w  rote  in  a  letter  to  Boston  priests  on  April 
12,  (^artlinal  Law  said  he  jilaiined  to  con- 
tinue serving  the  archdiocese  "as  long  as 
Ciod  gives  me  the  opportunitv'." 

Cardinal's  Letter  Links  Sex  Abuse 
Crisis  to  Christ's  Passion 

Offering  "deepest  apologies  and  our 
heartfelt  sorrow"  to  victims  of  clergy  se.xu- 
al  abuse,  and  outlining  the  church's  strict 
policies  to  protect  children  against  such 
abuse,  Cardinal  Fhecxlore  F.  McC^arrick 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  in  a  new  pastoral 
letter  likened  the  scandal  to  the  passion  cjf 
Christ.  "The  sin  and  sorrow,  failure  and 
pain  of  the  church's  members  continue  to 
make  Christ's  suffering  present  in  the  life 
of  the  church  as  it  moves  along  its  pilgrim 
path,"  the  cardinal  wrote  in  his  letter. 
"Like  Jesus,  the  church  undergoes,  in  this 
sense,  its  own  'passion'  as  it  participates  in 
the  passion  of  Christ;  the  church's  suffer- 
ing continues  until  time  will  be  no  more." 

News  Briefs 

•  When  the  cost  of  a  first-class  postage 
stamp  goes  up  to     cents  this  summer, 
the  publishers  of  nonprofit  periodicals, 
like  America,  will  have  to  swallow 
increases  of  as  much  as  15  percent  to  20 
percent. 

•  The  head  of  the  Franciscan  order  called 
for  "urgent  humanitarian  intervention"  to 
supply  water,  food,  electrical  power  and 
medical  attention  to  church  buiklings  in 
Bethlehem. 

•  Irish  Cardinal  Desmond  Connell  has 
apologized  to  a  victim  of  clergy  se.xual 
abuse  for  failing  to  provide  police  with 
evidence  confirming  the  guilt  of  her 
abuser. 

•  "[F]or  the  good  of  the  church  and  the 
clarity  of  its  witness,"  Auxiliar\'  Bishop 
Franziskus  Eisenbach  of  Mainz,  Gemiany, 
was  asked  to  resign  by  the  Congregation 
for  Bishops  and  the  C^ongi^egation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  after  being  cleared 
of  charges  that  he  took  sexual  advantage  of 
a  woman  who  sought  his  help. 

•  Cardinal  Edmund  C.  Szoka  of  said 
church  openness  is  the  key  to  retaining 
U.S.  Catholics'  financial  support  amid  a 
sjrowina:  sex  abuse  scandal. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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The  Promise  of  Young  Hispiinic  (Catholic  Leadership 

Architects  of  Success 

-  B\  KI'.NNF.'l  1 1  (;.  DAVIS  - 


ALTiioLCii  PARI  N  I  S  .\i  \\  w  1  LI.  A  r  l  END  whatever  church  makes  their 
children  feel  most  welcome,  voung  people  are  not  as  likely  to  attend  a 
church  simply  hecause  it  appeals  to  their  parents.  W  in  over  the  \-outh 
and  perhaps  win  the  whole  familv.  H  this  anecdote  is  reasonable,  the 
Riture  ot  the  (Catholic  (Church  in  the  L  nited  States  is  being  constructed 
l)V  voung  I  lispanics. 

The  latest  census  reports  that  3.v7  percent  ot  all  I  lispanics  in  the  L  nited  States  are 
less  than  18  years  old,  compared  to  23.5  percent  of  non-Hispanic  whites.  .\nd  while 
the  population  of  Hispanic  vouth  is  expected  to  boom  in  the  next  20  }  ears,  the  non- 
Hispanic  white  youth  [lopulation  is  expected  to  tlecline.  This  increase  among  Hispan- 

KENNETH  G.  DAVIS,  O.F.M.CONV.,  IS  an  associate  professor  of  pastoral  studies  at  Saint 
Meinrad  School  of  Theology  in  Indiana  and  vice  president  of  the  National  Catholic  Council 
for  Hispanic  Ministry.  He  also  edits  the  new  Hispanic  Theological  Initiative  book  series  of 

the  University  of  Scranton  Press. 
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will  account  for  most  of  the  youth  population  growth 
r  the  next  two  decades. 

In  its  Exploratojy  Study  on  the  Status  of  Hispanic  Youth  and 
ng  Adult  Ministry  in  the  U.S.,  the  Instituto  Fe  y  Vida 
stitute  for  Faith  and  Life)  reports  that  while  the 
;holic  Church  overall  is  about  33  percent  Hispanic,  the 
mg  church  is  already  around  45  percent  Hispanic.  In 
ifornia,  Hispanic  youth  now  make  up  close  to  75  per- 
t  of  all  Catholics  under  the  age  of  18.  In  Texas  they  out- 
nber  non-Hispanics  by  almost  two-to-one,  and  the 
nber  of  dioceses  nationwide  in  which  they  make  up  50 
cent  or  more  is  growing  each  year. 

at  Do  We  Know? 

fortunately,  we  know  very  little.  C)nl\'  Yoiiug  Adult 
holies:  Religion  in  the  Culture  of  Choice,  by  Dean  Hoge 
others,  includes  a  chapter  on  Hispanic  youth.  Most 
;nt  studies  on  voung  C^atholics  do  not  even  consider 
in. 

The  2000  census  indicates  that  about  half  the  Hispanics 
he  United  States  are  native  born;  the  remainder  come 
n  every  Latin  American  country'.  Spanish  is  spoken  in 
percent  of  their  homes,  and  40  percent  speak  English 
s  than  well."  Though  increasing  numbers  are  entering 
iTuddle  class  and  engaging  in  university  studies,  only  57 
cent  of  Hispanics  completed  high  school,  and  just  9 
;ent  are  university  graduates.  Over  1 8  percent  of  His- 
ic  families  live  in  poverty. 

Because  young  Catholic  Hispanics  also  exhibit  this  con- 
lum  of  acculturation  processes,  specialists  in  Hispanic 
th  and  young  adult  ministr\',  such  as  Instituto  Fe  y  Vida 
the  National  Catholic  Network  de  Pastoral  Juvenil 
•pana  (La  Red),  emphasize  ministry  in  both  English  and 
nish.  An  analysis  done  by  La  Red  reveals  that  Spanish- 
iking  young  people  (single  Hispanics  between  18  and 
are  the  better  served.  The  status  of  ministry  to  bilin- 
1  Hispanic  youth  is  unknown,  and  only  sporadic  atten- 
i  is  given  specifically  to  English-speaking  voung  His- 
ic  adults.  For  example,  although  the  National  Catholic 
th  Conference  2001  had  more  Hispanic  participation 
n  ever,  that  participation  was  still  tiny  (5.2  percent), 
ly  did  so  few  Hispanic  youth  participate  despite  the  best 
irts  of  the  National  Federation  for  Catholic  Youth  Mm- 
f,  which  included  $100,000  in  scholarships? 
The  following  four  observations  from  the  Fe  y  \^da 
iy  suggest  that  a  paucit}'  of  Hispanic  ministers,  their 
[uent  turnover  and  limited  academic  preparation  make 
ifficult  to  develop  the  ministry: 

•  Of  the  35  dioceses  (19  percent)  that  have  personnel 
ned  to  develop  programs  and  coordinate  this  ministry  at 
parish  level,  10  employ  such  ministers  only  part  time. 
Just  6  percent  of  the  diocesan  personnel  ministering 


to  youth  in  (jur  country  are  themselves  Hispanic.  Of  those, 
40  percent  do  so  half  time,  one  day  a  week  or  as  volunteers. 

•  In  California — traditionally  the  state  with  the 
strongest  Hispanic  ministry — a  quarter  of  the  dioceses  have 
no  personnel  specifically  supporting  ministry  to  young 
Hispanics.  .Another  25  percent  have  Hispanic  vouth  and 
young  adult  ministers  with  a  B.A.  or  equivalent;  a  further 
25  percent  haxe  ministers  with  some  courses  at  the  college 
level;  and  25  percent  have  ministers  with  only  a  high 
school  diploma. 

•  In  the  last  10  years,  only  four  of  California's  13  dioce- 
ses ha\  c  been  able  to  retain  their  diocesan  coordinator  for 
that  specific  ministiT  for  more  than  three  \'ears. 

Scarcity  of  Skilled  Ministers 

Current  cHorts  to  develop  leaders  who  will  minister  to 
Hispanic  young  Catholics  are  obviously  insufficient.  Poor 
recruitment  and  retention,  as  well  as  limited  support  for 
continuing  education  or  full-time  employment,  are  some  of 
the  reasons  we  have  so  lew  Llispanic  leaders  in  vouth  and 
voung  adult  ministiT.  O-ur  bishops  seem  to  be  aware  ol  this 
need. 

According  to  a  document  ol  the  LIS.  Bishops'  (com- 
mittee on  Hispanic  Aflairs,  Hispanic  Ministiy  at  the  Turn  of 
the  New  Millenniimi  (November  1999),  only  7.1  percent  of 
bishops  identified  their  youth  programs  as  adequate.  That 
was  the  lowest  positive  response  rate  ol  any  ministrv  evalu- 
ated. Research  conducted  lor  the  bishops  by  the  Louisville 
Institute  summarized  the  situation:  "Given  the  fact  that  the 
Latino  populaticMi  in  this  countr\'  is  overwhelmingly  young 
(approximately  50  percent  are  under  the  age  of  twenty-six 
and  over  33  percent  under  the  age  of  eighteen),  the  Church 
ignores  Hispanic  youth  at  its  own  peril." 

The  results  of  another  recent  survey,  therefore,  are  not 
surprising.  The  Hispanic  Churches  in  American  Public 
Life  Project  explains  the  exodus  of  Hispanics  from  the 
Catholic  Church  precisely  by  generational  differences 
(http://\v"\vw.hcapl.org).  While  74  percent  of  immigrants 
are  Catholic,  only  66  percent  of  the  second  generation  and 
59  percent  of  third  and  later  generations  remain  Catholic. 

If  the  urgings  of  Andrew  Greeley,  Allan  Figueroa 
Deck,  Juan  Diaz  Vilar,  and  others  in  the  pages  of  America 
about  the  need  to  re-examine  ministry'  to  Hispanics  are 
true,  the  need  is  especially  great  in  the  case  of  younger 
Hispanics.  Local  churches  need  to  invest  in  Hispanic 
young  leadership  that  is  carefully  selected,  well  educated 
and  properly  supported.  This  will  require  that  church 
stmctures  created  to  sei^ve  white  non-Hispanic  Catholics 
be  re-evaluated  in  response  to  this  new  pastoral  reality. 

Structural  Challenges  and  Hopes 

The  relatively  more  numerous  clergy  and  considerably 
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greater  money  in  the  United  States  has  created  a  local 
church  with  a  powertiil  inft'astnjctiire  of  parish  employees, 
diocesan  offices,  hospitals,  schools,  professional  organiza- 
tions, pul)lishing  houses  and  the  like.  This  phenomenon 
has  led  to  a  highly  professionalized  ministry  that  requires 
large  investments  in  education,  technology  and  support 
semces.  Such  an  expensive  church  infrastructure,  with  its 
corresponding  models  of  ministi"v,  may  well  serve  non- 
Hispanic  whites,  especially  from  middle  and  upper  classes. 
But  it  tends  to  eclipse  apostolates  that  do  not  share  the 
same  cultural  presumptions,  and  this  hinders  the  develop- 
ment of  different  ministerial  models.  Popular  religion  and 
apostolic  movements  that  are  not  similarly  organized,  for 
example,  or  that  do  not  share  the  same  spiritualirv  may  be 
misunderstood  or  dismissed. 

But  because  Latin  American  parish  and  diocesan 
infrastructures  are  considerably  weaker,  ministry  relies 
strongly  on  the  leadership  of  the  young  people  themselves, 
who  are  very  often  products  of  apostolic  movements.  And 
popular  religion  is  constitutive  of  the  way  most  Latin 
Americans  are  Catholic.  Hence  the  models  of  youth  and 
young  adult  ministry  in  North  and  South  America  are 
quite  different,  because  of  different  histories,  socioeco- 
nomic realities  and  cultures.  Since  the  uniqueness  of  His- 
panic vouth  and  young  adults  in  the  L^nited  States  is  pre- 
cisely that  they  negotiate  both  of  those  cultures  and 
histories,  any  ministiT  to  them  must  address  this  peculiar 
experience. 

Well-trained  Hispanic  young  adults  can  l)est  minister 
to  their  own,  because  they  best  understand  those  cultural 
crossroads.  1  hey  can  exemplify  this  "crossroad  Christiani- 
ty" to  other  youth  and  young  adults  in  the  bicultiu-al  or 
multicultural  environment  in  w  hich  they  live.  Such  leaders 
are  also  able  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  current  leader- 
ship of  the  L'.S.  church's  infrastructure  (largely  non-ffis- 
panic  whites)  and  young  Hispanics.  As  examples  and 
bridge  builders,  they  are  potential  architects  of  success. 

Conclusion 

Recruiting,  educating  and  retaining  such  ministers  is  there- 
fore vital.  This  requires  a  strong,  sustained  and  coordinated 
investment  through  stewardship,  education  and  communi- 
cation, at  which  our  country's  ecclesial  infrastructure 
excels.  Hence  the  thesis  of  this  article:  U.S.  church  struc- 
tures, especially  at  parish  and  diocesan  levels,  would  be  well 
sened  by  investing  considerably  greater  resources  in  His- 
panic youth  and  yoimg  adult  ministry  leadership  develop- 
ment. 

AJI  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  presently  no  good 
ministry  for  (>atholic  young  Hispanics  in  the  country. 
Some  parishes,  dioceses  and  apostolic  movements  do  excel- 
lent work.  More  vocation  directors  and  seminaries  are 


responding.  And  the  same  Fe  y  Vida  study  extols 
tremendous  time  and  energy-  that  thousands  of  Hispa 
young  people  invest  in  ministering  to  their  peers, 
much  more  sustained  and  coordinated  support  of  Hispa . 
leadership  is  necessary  for  effective  ministiy  to  a  popu 
tion  the  size  of  young  Hispanics.  Despite  the  best  intt 
tions,  the  church  will  continue  to  be  ineffective  if  parisl 
and  occasional  dioceses  only  intermittently  have  minist 
who  are  architects  of  success — that  is,  young  Hispan 
who  ser\'e  as  bridge  builders  between  our  differing  cultii 
jiresumptions  and  ministerial  models. 

Recommendations 

Reflecting  upon  all  this,  La  Red,  Instimto  Fe  y  Vida  and  i; 
South  f.ast  Past(jral  histitute  (http://socrates.barry.edu/li- 
poneill/sepi.htm)  presented  a  proposal  to  the  L^.S.  bisho' 
(Committee  on  Hispanic  Affairs  to  promote  ministry) 
young  Hispanics.  Approved  by  the  committee  at  thr 
November  2001  meeting,  the  goals  of  the  initiative  are: 
to  improve  and  expand  ministry  to  Hispanic  youth  ;i 
young  adults;  2)  to  coordinate  national,  diocesan  a 
parish  efforts  to  integrate  ministiy  to  young  Hispan 
effectively  into  the  mission  of  the  church;  3)  to  ofr 
sound  formation  for  youth  ministers  and  pastoral  advis 
from  this  communit}'  based  on  the  bishops'  National  P 
t(jral  Plan  for  Hispanic  Ministr)'  and  Encuentro  2000.  ' 

Among  others,  the  following  actions  were  also  reca- 
mended  to  the  bishops'  Committee  on  Hispanic  Affaim 
order  to  achieve  those  goals:  1)  engage  in  a  dialogue  w 
the  bishops'  Committee  on  Youth  and  Young  Adult  M  j 
istry  and,  with  the  collaboration  of  that  committ 
launch  a  decade  of  intensive  support  and  advocacy  for  t 
development  of  Hispanic  youth  and  young  adult  minisjy 
in  both  English  and  Spanish;  2)  write  a  pastoral  lecr 
focusing  on  ministry  to  the  younger  generations  of  F- 
panic  Catholics  with  the  aim  of  presenting  this  invisie 
segment  of  our  church  to  the  conscience  of  other  chub 
leaders;  3)  request  the  support  of  Catholic  foundatic 
and  organizations  for  programs  to  form  pastoral  minis) 
capable  of  sendng  Hispanic  youth  and  young  adults  in  - 
language  in  which  they  live  their  faith  life. 

No  one  suggests  simply  throwing  money  at  a  pm- 
lem.  Flispanic  young  people  are  not  a  problem,  biia 
solution.  The  National  Catholic  Council  for  Hispa  i 
Ministry  (http://www.ncchm.org)  collaborated  o 
recent  study  that  demonstrates  that,  if  given  the  to<" 
young  Hispanics  will  be  architects  of  a  successful  n*- 
istry:  "Hispanic  Catholic  leadership  development  (es;- 
cially  among  women,  youth  and  young  adults)  requiresn 
immediate  and  significant  investment,  but  once  foniii 
such  leaders  are  very  likely  to  in  turn  contribute  time,  i- 
ent,  and  treasure  to  the  Church."  j 
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harvesting  Organs  from 
Hadavers 


n  Ethical  Challenge 


JOHN  J.  PARIS 

WF  ARE  BEING  PRESSURED  to  participate 
in  non-heartbeating  cadaver  organ 
transplants  at  our  hospital,  and  we 
don't  think  it  is  ethical,"  commented 
I.C.U.  director  of  a  major  medical  center.  He  and  his 
■f  opposed  the  process  that  removes  life-sustaining 

N  J.  PARIS,  S.J.,  is  the  Walsh  Professor  of  Bioethics  at 
ton  College. 


ventilation  from  a  terminally  ill  patient,  waits  two  min- 
utes to  declare  the  patient  dead,  and  then  has  the  sur- 
geons harvest  vital  organs. 

Their  perspective  conflicts  with  the  \9S5  statement  of 
the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Science  that  with  patient  or 
family  permission,  "cadaver  transplants  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  the  medical  profession,  of  the  law  and  of  people  in 
general."  The  academy's  position  was  a  restatement  of  the 
traditional  Catholic  teaching  on  transplantation  of  cadav- 
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God  has  planted  a  seed, 
a  dream... 

a  passion... 


Allow  It  to  flourish  within  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Child  )esus 

loin  an  inlcrnational  community 
of  ivomen  religious  who  arc 
committed  to  helping  others 
believe  that  God  lives  and  acts 
in  them  and  in  our  world,  and  to 
rejoice  in  God's  presence. 

Who  is  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Child  )esus? 

We  bring  life  experi- 
ence and  specialized 
skills  to  the  complex 
needs  of  people  in  all 
societies.  Working 
within  this  religious 
community  offers  a  way 
to  combine  creative 
and  professional 
commitments  in  a  community 
life  ol  prayer,  working  in 
spiritual,  educational  and 
social  work  ministries. 

Our  life  of  prayer  and 
community  strengthens  us 
for  our  service. 

We  invite  you  to  learn  more  about  us.  You  are 
welcome  to  join  our  pra_ycr  and  celebrations. 
Kxperience  forj/ourself  a  tradition  of  collaboration 
and  innovation  in  ministry  and  help  others  to  grow 
strong  in  laith  and  lead  fully  human  lives. 


To  learn  more  about  the  Society  ot  the  I  ioly  Child  |esus, 
visit  our  web  site  www.shcj.org  or  contact; 


leanne  Miirlc  Hatcli.  SHC| 
Society  of  ttic  Holy  Child  lesus 
460  Shadcland  Avenue 
Drexel  Hill,  PA  19026 
(610)  626-1400 
jhatch^shcj.org 


Sheila  McNiil.  SHC| 
Society  of  the  Holy  Child  )esus 
1833  E.  Orange  Grove  Blvd. 
Pasadena,  CA  91104 
(451)  435-3773 
smcnilf@shc|.org 


er  organs  summarized  in  Pope  Pius  XII's  1956  allocuon' 
to  doctors: 

A  person  may  will  to  dispose  of  his  body  and  to  des 
tine  it  to  ends  that  are  usefiil,  morally  irreproach 
able  and  even  noble,  among  them  the  desire  to  aic 
the  sick  and  suffering.  One  may  make  a  decision 
this  natin^e  with  respect  to  his  own  body  with  ful^ 
realization  ot  the  reverence  which  is  due  it....  Thi? 
decision  should  not  be  condemned  but  positivel)j 
justified.  I 

Additional  support  for  that  moral  standard  is  found  in 
Paul  Us  encyclical  Evangeliimi  Vitae  (1995),  in  which^e 
pope  notes  that  "a  particularly  praiseworthy  exampla'ot 
self-giving]  is  the  donation  of  organs  performed  in  an  eii- 
calK'  acceptable  manner,  with  a  view  to  offering  a  chanco; 
health  and  even  life  itself  to  the  sick  who  sometimes  hvs 
no  other  hope"  (No.  86). 

Despite  nearly  a  half-century  of  moral  legitimation  no 
encouragement  of  organ  donation,  the  United  States  ali 
falls  woefully  short  of  meeting  the  demand  for  tr;is- 
plantable  organs.  In  part,  the  very  success  ot  impr(  , 
transplantation  technic]ues  has  led  to  the  increa^L 
demand:  as  of  February  2002,  LWOS  (United  Networkibr 
Organ  Sharing)  had  a  waiting  list  for  79,52.'5  major  orgas. 
while  in  the  previous  year  the  total  number  of  transplaied 
organs  was  22,953. 

This  disparity  between  the  number  ot  transplant;jk 
organs  and  the  need  for  such  organs  has  led  transplant  jo- 
grams  to  seek  to  expand  the  sources  of  transplant;ilc 
organs.  Among  the  proposed  solutions  is  organ  proci'e- 
ment  from  n(jn-heartbeating  cadaver  donr 
(N.H.B.C.D.) — that  is,  donors  who  are  declared  deacb} 
virtue  of  irreversible  cessation  ot  heartbeat  and  respiratm^ 
These  potential  candidates  tall  into  rwo  groups:  1)  unqti- 
trolled:  the  time  and  location  of  death  are  unexpectd. 
These  deaths  generally  occur  in  emergency  rooms  foll;*'- 
ing  sudden  cardiac  arrest  and  failed  resuscitation;  2)  cn- 
trolled:  the  time  and  location  of  death  are  predetermiifd. 
These  deaths  occur  in  hospitalized  patients  tor  whom  tlic 
is  a  plannetl  withdrawal  ot  lite  support. 

Although  N.H.B.C.D.'s  had  been  the  pi  imarv  sourci 
transplantable  organs  prior  to  the  adoption  in  the  1970tOi 
neurological  criteria  for  death,  the  usefulness  of  s:h 
organs  was  severely  limited  by  what  is  called  wjpD 
ischemia  time.  Death  quickly  leads  to  tissue  deoxygenaWi 
and  organic  ischemia,  which  renders  the  organs  nonviale. 
The  continuously  profused  organs  of  living  donors  or 
donors  meeting  the  neurological  standards  for  death,^o 
not  incur  these  problems.  C.onsequently,  living  donors  jd 
those  who  are  "brain  dead"  soon  displaced  N.H.B.C.D.  as 
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preferred  source  ot  transphint;il)le  organs. 
By  the  199()'s,  however,  the  inahilit)'  to  aa]uire  an  ade- 
ite  supply  of  continuously  profusetl  organs  led  to  a 
onsideration  of  using  N.H.B.C.D.  organs.  Two  propos- 
for  shortening  the  warm  ischemia  time  were  put  forth, 
h  of  which  raise  profound  ethical  and  legal  difficulties, 
the  first,  the  Regional  Organ  Bank  of  Illinois  sought  to 
ruit  donors  from  those  on  whom  cardiopulmonary 
Liscitation  had  proven  unsuccessful.  That  pro|iosal  tailed 
I  en  all  35  families  approached  refused  permission  to 
ert  vascular  catheters  into  the  femoral  arteries  of  the 
i  :wly  dead"  corpses  to  achieve  ///  sit/i  cold  preservation 
id  infusion.  The  Illinois  Organ  Bank  then  undertook 
)ther  approach.  Physicians  presumed  consent  to  infuse 
I  ently  deceased  patients  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
I  ;ans  until  physicians  could  have  a  discussion  of  organ 
!  lation  with  the  families.  In  six  of  the  seven  cases  in 
j  ich  this  was  done  at  Loyola  University  Medical  Center, 
isent  for  organ  retrieval  was  granted  by  the  families. 
The  rationalization  for  the  presumed  consent  was  that 
i  dical  smdents  and  residents  regularly  practiced  intuba- 
I  1  techniques  without  seeking  consent  on  the  corpses  of 
ients  for  whom  attempted  resuscitation  had  failed.  That 
icy,  however,  has  come  under  severe  criticism  in  both 
legal  and  bioethics  communities.  Nor  could  it  with- 
I  nd  what  Arthur  Caplan,  director  of  the  Center  for 
lethics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  describes  as 
outrage  that  would  erupt  if  the  public  believed  that  to 
ieve  organs,  physicians  were  ti"eating  the  newly  dead  in 
isrespectful,  callous  or  cmde  manner. 
The  University  of  Pittsburgh  transplant  center  pro- 
ved a  different  protocol  to  obtain  profused  organs.  Fami- 
of  dying  patients  who  were  on  life-sustaining  ventila- 
5  were  asked  to  authorize  the  harvesting  of  organs  once 
■  patient  was  removed  from  the  ventilator,  stopped 
j  athing  and  had  been  declared  dead  according  to  ti-adi- 
I  lal  criteria  of  irreversible  cessation  of  heartbeat  and  res- 
i  ition.  The  Pittsburgh  protocol  proposed  a  two-minute 
ting  period  to  assure  that  the  patient  would  not  auto- 
ascitate.  Once  the  patient  was  declared  dead,  the  heart 
uld  be  restarted  and  the  corpse  ventilated  to  support  the 
itinued  profusion  of  organs.  Renee  Fox,  a  medical  soci- 
gist  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  denounced  this 
'Cedure  as  bordering  on  the  ghoulish.  In  her  view  this 
acabre"  practice  was  a  little  short  of  "medically  rational- 
i  cannibalism." 

Since  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  was  a  leading  ti'ans- 
nt  center,  the  proposal  occasioned  widespread  comment 
j  1  analysis.  How,  it  was  asked,  could  you  declare  death  by 
iversible  cessation  of  heart  and  respiration  when,  in  f;Kt, 
1  could  medically  restart  the  heart  and  ventilate  the  lungs? 
'  w  is  die  patient  dead,  if  the  heart  is  once  again  beating? 


miat  is  the  meaning  ot  irreversible  cessation?  Is  it  enough 
diat  the  patient  or  family  authorize  withdrawal  ot  mechani- 
cal support  and  that  there  is  no  auto-resuscitation  for  two 
minutes?  C.an  you  then  legitimately  declare  the  patient  to  be 
dead,  even  though  you  will  restart  the  heart  to  achieve  pro- 
fusion for  the  organs?  As  Joanne  Lynn,  the  medical  director 
of  the  president's  commission's  report  Deciding  to  Forego  Lifc- 
Siistiiiiiing  Tmitinoit,  put  it,  "To  achieve  scjcietal  approval  for 
taking  organs  from  non-heartbeating  cadaver  donors,  we 
must  ensure  that  the  bodies  are  really  dead  before  organ 
procurement  begins."  If  the  heart  can  be  restarted,  the  pro- 
cess is  not  in-eversible.  If  the  heart  is,  in  fact,  revived,  Lynn, 
like  Fox,  believes  the  protocol  must  be  condemned. 

Only  if  the  patient  is  truly  dead  can  N.H.B.(].D.'s  be  a 
legitimate  source  of  vital  organs.  To  meet  that  dead-donor 
rule,  a  Michigan  State  L^niversity  ethicist,  Ibm  Ibmlinson, 
offered  a  way  to  understand  the  concept  of  irreversible  that 
did  not  exclude  the  logical  possibility  of  the  heart's  being 
mechanically  restarted.  "Irreversible,"  he  argued,  means 
only  that  "the  possibility  of  reversal  is  not  ethically  signifi- 
cant." This  would  occur  whenever  the  patient  or  family 
has  refused  the  use  of  life-sustaining  medical  intei'ven- 
tions.  The  irreversibility  of  heart  function  is  thus  a  moral, 
not  a  metaphysical  reality.  Death,  according  to  this  under- 
standing, is  determined  not  by  the  failure  of  medical  inter- 
ventions to  achieve  heartbeat,  but  by  the  decision  of  the 
patient  or  family  not  to  attempt  such  measures. 

The  determination  of  death  is  not  the  only  ethical  con- 
cern with  regard  to  taking  organs  from  non-heartbeating 
cadavers.  There  is  also  the  need  to  ensure  that  the  poten- 
tial donor  has  not  been  harmed,  wronged  or  killed  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  organs.  To  do  so  would  not 
only  be  utterly  repugnant;  it  would  violate  the  treating 
physician's  fiduciary  commitment  to  serve  the  dying 
patient's  best  interests.  Both  the  patient  and  family  must 
be  convinced  that  the  care  of  the  dying  patient  is  not  being 
compromised. 

To  protect  the  dying  patient's  interests,  and  to  preclude 
the  potential  conflict  of  interests  between  the  donor  and 
recipient,  the  decision  to  withdraw  life  support  should  be 
guided  by  the  patient's  treating  physician.  lo  alleviate  any 
concern  about  social  pressure  on  families  to  end  life  sup- 
port, transplant  and  organ  procurement  personnel  ought 
not  to  be  involved  until  after  the  decision  to  terminate  res- 
[liratory  support  has  been  made.  An  additional  concern 
with  regard  to  families  is  that  the  Pittsburgh  protocol — to 
guarantee  that  minimum  time  is  lost  between  the  determi- 
nation of  death  and  the  transplant  teams'  efforts  to  harvest 
the  organs — exclude  the  family  from  being  present  at  the 
moment  of  death.  The  removal  of  the  ventilator  and  the 
two-minute  waiting  period  before  death  is  declared  are  to 
occur  in  the  operating  room,  a  place  from  which  the  fanii- 
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ly  is  excluded.  They  are  therefore  nut  present  when  the 
patient  dies. 

Arthur  Caplan's  critique  of  the  Pittsburgh  protocol 
highhghts  the  danger  of  a  single-minded  focus  on  expand- 
ing the  pool  (){  cadaver  organ  donors:  it  threatens  to 
undermine  public  trust  in  doctors.  It  also  increases  stress 
and  burdens  on  families.  Further,  the  abrupt  shift  in  care 
of  critically  ill  I.C.U.  patients  can  prove  disquieting  to 
health  care  providers.  As  Caplan  observed,  these  profes- 
sionals "do  not  want  to  be  made  party  to  hastening  death 
in  the  name  of  (jrgan  procurement."  Caplan  concludes  his 
critique  with  the  obsemition  that  "no  change  in  organ 
donor  eligibilit}'  can  be  instituted  without  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  health  care  professionals  who  care  for  the  ter- 
minally ill  and  dying." 

It  has  taken  nearly  a  decade  tor  that  support  to  materi- 
alize. In  September  2001  the  ethics  committee  of  the 
American  College  of  Critical  Care  Medicine  and  the  Soci- 
ety of  Critical  Care  Medicine  (S.C.C.M.)  issued  a  position 
paper  titled  "Recommendations  for  Nonheartbeating 
Organ  Donation."  The 
S.C.C.M.  committee  sup- 
ported the  proposition  that  it 
is  ethically  and  medically 
acceptable  to  participate  in 
the  procurement  of  organs 
from  non-heartbeating 
cadaver  donors.  In  the  course 
ot  the  paper,  the  committee 
addressed  the  major  concerns 
about  non-heartbeating 
cadaver  donors — whether 
these  patients  are  truly  dead, 
whether  the  practice  consti- 
tutes active  euthanasia, 
whether  there  is  a  prohibitive 
conflict  ot  interest  for  profes- 
sionals anti  institutions  and  whether  there  is  adequate 
social  sup|iort  tor  dying  patients  and  their  tamilies. 

The  S.C.C>.M.  committee  adopted  the  position  that 
since  no  cases  ot  auto-resuscitation  have  been  reportetl 
after  more  than  one  minute  of  asystole,  apnea  and  unre- 
sponsiveness, two  minutes  ot  unresponsiveness,  apnea  and 
loss  ot  circulation  is  an  acceptable  standard  h)r  death  in 
those  situations  in  which  no  resuscitative  attempts  will  be 
made.  There  is,  ot  course,  no  rationale  for  attempting 
resuscitation  on  a  dying  pa  ient  who  has  requested  the  ces- 
sation of  lite-sustaining  technologies.  Such  a  refusal,  in  the 
words  of  the  Vatican's  1980  DccliinitidH  on  Eiitbuiuisin,  is  not 
suicide  (or  euthanasia)  but  the  "acceptance  ot  the  human 
condition." 

The  care  of  the  dying  patient  who  has  lieen  designated 


an  organ  donor  is  a  special  concern  for  the  critical  (jre 
staff.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  ensure  that  such  patiijits 
are  treated  with  the  same  degree  of  comfort  and  dignitias 
all  other  I.C.U.  patients.  Particular  attention  is  also  t(be 
paid  to  pain  conti^ol,  relief  ot  anxiety  and  continuity  of  urt 
throughout  the  process  of  preparation  for  donation. 

Crucial  in  all  this  activity  is  that  whatever  procedips 
are  undergone,  they  be  done  with  the  fully  inforr-  ' 
consent  ot  the  patient  and/or  family.  If  the  patien 
transferred  from  the  I.C.U.  to  the  operating  roonjto 
facilitate  the  retrieval  of  organs,  the  S.C.C.M.  commijee 
believes  that,  contrary  to  general  practice,  the  farll' 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  remain  with  \ 
patient  until  the  moment  of  death.  Accompanying 
patient  through  the  journey  ot  life  to  its  veiy  end,  insi 
ot  what  looks  like  abandoning  the  patient  to  a  techiioL 
ical  demise,  may  be  of  crucial  importance  to  the  faniy. 
The  family  must  be  apprised  of  the  environment,  of  wlat 
will  occur  and  of  the  need  for  them  to  take  their  Itve 
very  shortly  after  death  is  pronounced.  They  should  :Sf 

be  provided  with  social  ic 
pastoral  support  throughtut 
the  entire  process. 

With  a  continuing  shtt- 
fall  of  desperately  neeisc 
human  organs,  the  non-hert- 
beating  cadaver  is  a  valu;tk 
alternative  source  of  orgts. 
The  S.C.C.M.  commitfee 
estimates  that  as  many  as20 
percent  of  potential  doi  v 
are  now  in  this  category  ,  k 
a  study  at  Children's  Hospi 
of  Philadelphia  by  Ir 
Koogler  and  colleagues  iib 
cates  that  within  that  instia- 
tion,  the  routine  use 
N.H.B.C.D.'s  could  increase  organ  donation  in  the 
atric  population  by  as  much  as  42  percent. 

Given  the  critical  need  for  transplantable  organs  i 
the  potential  for  successftil  transplants  ft-om  non-heartbit- 
ing  cadaver  donors,  the  careful  circumscribing  ot  the  eli- 
cal  antl  legal  parameters  of  procurement  ti'om  non-het- 
beating  cadaver  donors  by  the  critical  care  nied  a 
communitv  should  significantly  advance  the  acceptance, 
organ  donation  trom  such  patients.  The  task  now,  as  eaiei 
with  regard  to  han'esting  organs  from  those  who  met  l  U 
rological  criteria  for  death,  is  to  educate  physicians  anth 
public  alike  of  the  truth  that  even  in  the  tace  ot  one's  oi 
death,  the  gift  of  life  can  be  given — by  what  Pope  Jan 
Paul  II  describes  as  the  "particularly  praiseworthy"  acjrf 
ortian  donation. 
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^  Cautionary  Tale 

%n  Catholic  health  care  maintam  its  identity  and  integrity  while 
eeting  the  challenges  of  the  niarketplace? 


MICHAEL  R.  PAMCOLA 


^^~>^  A  i  HOLlc:  HEAL  TH  CARF  is  a  ministry  whose 
deep  roots  can  be  traced  back  to  the  healing 
works  of  Jesus  and  to  the  compassionate  care  of 
>^  ^  religious  women  and  men  and  laypersons 
ind  the  world  over  many  centuries.  Though  never  easy, 
king  in  this  ministry  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
1  the  rise  of  diverse  business  relationships,  government 

third-party  involvement,  and  socioeconomic  con- 
ints.  Today,  Catholic  health  care  is  confronted  by  sever- 
hallenges:  to  respect  the  ministry  itself,  seeing  health 
:  as  a  sacred  trust  in  a  market-driven  environment  that 
n  views  it  as  a  commodity;  to  promote  human  dignity 

the  common  good  in  the  face  of  cultural  and  social 
es  that  seek  to  subvert  these  basic  values;  to  balance  fis- 
iemands  with  ministerial  objectives  at  a  time  when  it  is 
pting  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  meet  the  former;  to  pro- 

hoHstic  care  to  all  persons,  with  special  concern  for 
;e  on  the  margins  of  society;  and  to  witness  to  the  ethi- 
md  spiritual  dimensions  of  health  care  in  an  era  when 
nology  and  technological  solutions  reign  supreme, 
several  individuals  have  recently  questioned  whether 
lolic  health  care  will  be  able  to  meet  these  challenges 
lOut  deviating  greatly  from  the  vision  established  by  the 
len  and  men  who  continued  Jesus'  healing  ministry  to 
sick  and  marginalized.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  and 
"iright  among  this  group  of  skeptics  is  the  late  Richard 
/IcCormick,  SJ.,  who  wrote  movingly  about  the  men- 
ig  aspects  of  contemporary  society  that  threaten 
lolic  health  care. 

leather  McCormick  doubted  that  Catholic  health  care 
id  maintain  its  identity  and  integrit)'  in  the  current 
ronment,  which  is  "dominated  by  managed  care  with 
following  characteristics:  medicine  as  business,  deper- 
ilized  care,  cuts  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  impover- 
\  d  public  hospitals,  mergermania  and  competition, 
I!  )lescence  of  the  hospital  and  threatened  pastoral  care" 
II.,  7/11/98).  Given  this  cultures  corruptive  influence, 
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Father  McCormick  predicted  that  Catholic  health  care 
would  not  be  able  to  remain  true  to  its  mission  and  core 
values  and  still  compete  in  a  tough  marketplace. 

Father  McCormick's  reflections  on  the  future  of 
Catholic  health  care  have  rightly  given  many  who  work  in 
this  ministry  cause  for  concern.  He  accurately  described 
the  plight  of  C^atholic  health  care  and  raised  the  level  of  c 
awareness  regarding  the  forces  that  threaten  the  moral  and  ° 
spiritual  existence  ot  the  ministiT-  But  the  real  areniusS 
underlying  his  work  in  this  area,  which  has  gone  largely  £ 
unnoticed,  is  that  he  called  our  attention  not  only  to  the? 
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external  factors  impinging  on  (^ath(jlic  health  care  but  also 
to  more  internal  factors.  The  challenges  from  managed 
care,  governmental  groups,  regulatory  bodies,  political 
activists,  right-wing  conservatives  and  the  market  troubled 
him  greatl}',  but  the  loss  of  the  traditional  mission-bearers 
in  (Catholic  health  care  may  have  been  the  fundamental 
reason  for  his  pessimistic  predictions. 

Father  Mc(>ormick  knew  well  that  Catholic  health  care 
has  always  experienced  difficulties  in  trying  to  bring  a 
faith-based  mission  to  a  secular  world  and  that,  as  such,  its 
success  depended  largely  on  courageous  leaders  who  were 
able  to  bring  the  mission  to  bear  on  practical  matters. 
What  seems  to  lie  beneath  Father  iMcCormick's  assessment 
of  the  future  of  C.atholic  health  care  is  fear  that  some  of 
todays  ministiy  leaders  do  not  fully  understand  what  our 
mission  entails  and  do  not  recognize  that  our  mission  is  the 
primary  reason  for  our  existence  and  the  lens  through 
which  we  evaluate  all  our  activities. 

While  several  commentators  have  responded  to  Father 
McCormicks  articles  on  the  future  of  Catholic  health  care, 
none  to  my  knowledge  have  picked  up  on  this  point 
embedded  in  his  work.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  while 
external  factors  mav  threaten  the  ministr\',  the  sumval  of 
(Catholic  health  care  ultimately  rests  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  ministiy  leaders.  Given  today's  challenges,  these 
leaders  must  have  great  imagination  and  an  even  greater 
sense  of  mission.  If  Catholic  health  care  is  going  to  survive 
more  than  just  financially  in  the  current  marketplace,  then 
ministry  le.  ''ers  will  have  to  form  a  moral  vision  and  a 
strategic  pi  ■  that  enables  us  to  act  with  integrity  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  As  harrowing  a  task  as  this  may  be,  min- 
istry leaders  must  show  us  how  to  compete  while  remain- 
ing true  to  our  identit}'  as  Catholic  health  care  providers. 

My  intention  here  is  not  to  point  the  finger  at  the  lead- 
ers of  Catholic  health  care.  Rather,  it  is  to  highlight  the 
critical  role  leadership  plays  in  helping  us  maintain  fidelity' 
to  our  mission  and  core  values.  WTien  times  are  tough,  it  is 
easy  to  lose  sight  of  what  is  truly  important  and  engage  in 
self-destructive  behavior. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  recently  while  reading  George 
Orwell's  classic  allegory,  Animal  Farm.  Experts  in  the  field 
of  literature  and  political  science  may  gasp  at  the  sugges- 
tion, but  in  this  book  I  find  a  cautionary  tale  for  today's 
leaders  in  Catholic  health  care. 

In  the  stor\',  the  animals  of  Manor  Farm  found  them- 
selves oppressed  by  their  depraved  and  gluttonous  master, 
Mr.  Jones.  No  longer  willing  to  tolerate  injustice,  the  ani- 
mals liberated  themselves  by  taking  control  of  the  farm. 
Once  the  farm  was  securely  in  their  possession,  the  animals 
gathered  as  equals,  agreed  never  to  resort  to  human  ways 
and  ironed  out  a  vision  for  the  farm,  which  they  renamed 
Animal  Farm.  This  vision  was  codified  in  seven  command- 


ments: "No  animal  shall  sleep  in  a  bed,"  "No  animal  ea; 
kill  any  other  animal,"  "All  animals  are  equal"  and  sowi. 
These  commandments  were  posted  in  the  large  barntor 
the  animals  to  see  and  were  to  be  followed  by  all  anii&ls 
without  exception. 

At  first,  the  commandments  were  observed,  andfae 
animals  of  zAnimal  Farm  lived  in  relative  peace.  But,  asl- 
pigs  came  into  power — because  of  their  superior  mt 
gence  and  knack  for  running  the  farm — they  starte^to 
exert  dominance  over  other  animals.  Gradually,  the  jg- 
altered  the  original  commandments  under  the  pretasc 
that  they  were  doing  this  for  the  sake  of  the  farm  andii° 
other  animals.  Thus,  the  commandment  "No  animal  v 
sleep  in  a  bed"  became  "No  animal  shall  sleep  in  a  bed  5, 
sheets";  the  commandment  "No  animal  shall  kill  any  ojer 
animal"  became  "No  animal  shall  kill  any  other  aniiiai 
ivitboiit  cause";  and  the  commandment  "All  animalsire 
equal"  became  "AJl  animals  are  equal  but  sovie  animalM 
more  equal  than  others."  Seeking  personal  gain  and  respcd- 
ing  to  the  mounting  challenges  of  running  the  farm,ihe 
pigs  modified  the  commandments,  and  .Animal  Farm  cue 
to  deviate  significanth^  from  its  Utopian  vision.  Even  wcsc. 
the  pigs  ultimately  became  indistinguishable  from  the  i^q- 
uitous  humans  whom  the  animals  had  vowed  neve*c 
resemble.  One  night  some  animals  looked  inside  the  faji- 
house  where  the  pigs  were  hosting  a  dinner  part)'  for  t;i' 
neighboring  farmers,  and  the  creatures  peering  in  thr(  . 
the  window  "looked  from  pig  to  man,  and  fi'om  man  toot, 
and  from  pig  to  man  again;  but  already  it  was  impossib 
say  which  was  which." 

How  does  this  story  relate  to  Catholic  health  c 
Without  reaching  too  much,  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
current  context  the  danger  is  always  present  that  min 
leaders  could  lose  sight  of  our  mission  and  core  val 
much  as  the  pigs  oi  Animal  Farm  lost  sight  of  theirs.  S 
of  this  may  already  be  present  in  that  the  "commandmeis 
handed  down  from  Jesus  and  the  pioneers  of  Cathl 
health  have  been  inadvertently  modified  by  some  of  tO(|\ 
leaders  in  their  attempt  to  presene  the  viabilit}'  of  Catfi 
health  care  while  meeting  the  pressing  demands  ofih 
marketplace.  Of  course.  Catholic  health  care  nevei'  w 
adopted  a  set  of  commandments,  but  if  it  had  the\  ini 
read  something  like:  "Mission  before  margin,"  not  "Air 
gin  before  mission,"  as  though  we  are  free  to  compi  (  h 
our  mission  for  financial  stability;  or  "Always  care  forli 
poor,"  not  "iAlways  care  for  the  poor  ifu'e  receive  adcz/il 
reimluirsement"  as  though  some  individuals  are  exclu 
from  our  ministry  based  on  their  abilit)'  to  pay;  and  "!' 
dential  judgments  outweigh  laws  and  regulations,"  ' 
"Prudential  judgments  outweigh  laws  and  regulatioi 
long  as  zve  are  not  sued  or  stripped  of  our  identit  0 
accreditation,"  as  though  morality  yields  to  lawyers,  thcjn 
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inmission  or  right-wing  cc)nscr\ati\ cs.  If  lc;ulcrs  ot 
rholic  health  care  continue  to  alter  our  tountlational 
nmandments — even  tor  the  best  ot  reasons — not  only 
1  this  lead  inexorabi)'  to  a  chantje  in  their  countenance 
also  to  the  end  of  Catholic  health  care  as  we  knew  it.  (I 
"knew"  and  not  "know"  because  it  seems  we  have 
;ady  diverged  slightly  from  the  Gospel  vision.) 
1  Have  ministry  leaders  excessively  compromised  the 
ral  and  spiritual  existence  of  Catholic  health  care  in 
ir  valiant  efforts  to  meet  the  mounting  challenges  of  the 
rketplace?  Have  they  taken  Catholic  health  care  to  the 
t  nt  of  no  return?  I  do  not  think  so,  at  least  not  yet. 
I  like  Father  McCormick,  I  still  hope  that  ministry  lead- 
i  can  right  the  ship,  find  their  moral  compass  and  guide 
through  today's  choppy  waters.  I  meet  daily  with  too 
ny  good  people  in  the  ministn'  who  put  our  mission 
ore  or  at  least  on  a  par  with  other  v\eighr\'  concerns  to 
i  ik  diat  die  demise  of  Catholic  health  care  is  imminent 
I  inevitable.  I  know  a  nurse,  for  example,  who  tirelessly 
j  )lored  and  successfully  persuaded  reluctant  hospital 
I  linistrators  to  provide  her  with  limited  funds  to  start  a 
1  iative  care  program;  a  hospital  president  who  consulted 
j  employees  and  the  communit}-,  not  just  his  administra- 
I  '  council,  about  how  to  resolve  divisive  issues  around 
dng  jobs  and  limiting  services;  and  a  chief  financial  offi- 


cer who  emphasized  the  mission  imperative  over  public 
relations  perks  to  her  colleagues  when  it  came  time  to 
improving  social  accountability.  These  leaders  are  the 
human  faces  of  our  mission  anti  the  hope  for  the  future  of 
(>atholic  health  care. 

The  challenge  as  we  move  forward  is  to  select  ministn' 
leaders  wisely,  choosing  only  those  who,  like  the  individu- 
als mentioned  above,  believe  that  Catholic  health  care 
should  be  more  than  simply  a  viable  competitor  in  the 
health  services  industry.  In  addition,  we  have  to  develop 
ministry  leaders  so  they  can  respond  to  the  day-to-day 
challenges  with  prudence  and  courage,  always  mindhil  of 
our  deeper  moral  commitments  as  Catholic  health  care 
provitlers. 

Yet  no  matter  how  moralK'  upright  and  well  prepared 
ministry  leaders  may  be,  in  these  difficult  times  it  will  be 
tempting  for  them  to  set  aside  our  mission  and  core  values 
in  the  interest  of  other,  seemingly  more  important  issues. 
Given  this  realiry,  ministry  leaders  must  always  guard 
against  the  type  of  reasoning  that  leads  them  to  believe 
they  are  doing  things  for  the  sake  of  the  ministiT  when  in 
fact  their  actions  harm  the  ministry  in  the  long  run.  They 
must  bear  in  mind  that  if  they  sacrifice  our  soul  just  to  stay 
in  the  game,  Catholic  health  care  has  gained  nothing  and 
might  as  well  cease  to  exist  anyway.  0 


"I  keep  America  on  my  bedside 
tabie  and  in  my  bag  as  i  travel. 
It  is  one  of  my  most  trusted 
guides  as  I  seek  to  give 
witness  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
in  my  own  life." 
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state  of  the  question 


Responses  to  'Sexual 
Abuse  by  the  Clergy' 


Gospel  Message 

Thanks  to  John  R.  Donnhuc,  S.J.,  for  his 
licautiRil,  reassuring  words,  so  badly  need- 
ed in  the  shadowy  dim  and  darkness  of 
this  unusual  I'astertitle  (The  VVortI,  4/1 ). 

For  the  past  four  or  Fi\  e  w  eeks,  our 
local  newspaper  has  leamred  a  major 
news  feature  almost  every  day  on  some 
aspect  of  priestlx  misconduct.  Tor  all 
(-atholics,  and  certainly  tor  our  jiriests, 
the  vast  majorit)'  ot  whom  are  deeply 
committed  to  CdiiMst  and  to  his  people, 
this  has  been  vastly  upsetting  and  trou- 
bling; and  as  Father  D(jnahue  suggests, 
we  are,  indeed,  walking  with  "flagging 
sjiirits."  But  then...h'()m  the  shadows,  in 
the  mitlst  enters  (tur  (Christ,  transforming, 
consoling,  lifting  up,  reminding  us  again 
and  again,  "I  am  with  vou... peace  with 
you....  It  is  I." 

As  we  walk  through  these  troubled 
days,  may  we  journey  with  hope  and 
ccjurage,  to  rise  up  in  our  beloved  church 
stronger,  more  loving,  more  deeply  com- 
mitted to  Jesus,  more  compassionate  and 
more  detemiined  than  ever  to  live  the 
reality  of  the  Gospel  message. 

Rose  Christine  Wagner.  S.S.J. 

Philadelpiva.  Pa. 

"Hope!" 

Scandal,  one  ot  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  cliLirch,  is  once  again  afoot.  Justice 
needs  to  be  done  for  the  victims  of  abuse 
antl  the  guilty.  \Vc  shoultl  not  forget, 
however,  that  the  church  endures,  even 
when  it  is  betrayed  fi-om  v\  ithin.  It  is  not 
merely  an  institution.  It  is  not  only  a 
communit)'.  The  church  is  (Christ  in  the 
world.  (Christ  himself  was  betrayed  by  one 
he  lo\'ed.  Flis  Passion  w  as  then  followed 
by  his  glory,  a  glor\'  that  endures  still. 
Blessed  Frederic  O/.anam,  rellectingon 
the  turmoil  ot  his  own  times,  wrote: 
"Hope!  The  fault  of  many  (Christians  of 
our  day  is  to  hope  too  little.  They  believe 
that  every  battle  and  every  obstacle  will 
be  the  downtiill  of  the  church.  They  are 


the  Apostles  in  the  boat  during  the  storm: 
they  forget  that  the  Saxior  is  with  them!" 

Scott  Salvato 
Hustling.  N.Y. 

Love  Is  the  Answer 

After  reading  the  secular  and  religious 
press  on  sexual  abuse  by  die  clerg\',  I 
would  like  to  share  the  following  questions 
and  comments. 

•  \\1iy  are  so  man\'  CCadiolics  shocked, 
grieving,  despairing  or  having  their  faith 
shaken?  I  laven't  we  all  been  taught  anil 
read  in  the  Bible  for  y  ears  that  we  are  all 
sinners:  I  Luen't  v\e  been  told  byjesus  to 
forgiv  e  others,  to  love  our  enemies,  to 

ax  oiti  casting  the  first  stone,  etc.? 

•  Wliy  must  we  in  the  Diocese  of 
Palm  Beach,  Ma.,  lose  a  gifted  ami  tledicat- 
ed  man  like  Bishop  AnthonyJ.  O'Connell 
for  a  sexual  wrong  he  committed  20  years 
ago  and  for  which  he  has  since  repented? 
Wliy  do  so  many  of  us  deify  our  religious 
leaders?  .Aren't  they  sinners  too  like  die 
rest  of  us?  Are  se.XT.ial  sins  made  public  the 
litmus  test  for  "one  strike  and  vouVe  out?" 
I  somehow  feel  that  if  Bishop  O'CConnell 
had  committed  an\'  other  serious 
sin/offense  and  had  repentetl,  he  would 
still  be  our  bishop. 

•  Pedophilia  scares  us,  and  we  are  told 
it  is  not  curable.  Maybe  so,  or  maybe  we 
don't  know  as  much  about  diis  dreadRil 
malady  as  we  do  about  cancer.  And  I  agree 
that  anyone  convicted  of  |-)etlophilia  should 
be  treated  and  not  pennitted  access  to  chil- 
dren. Bishop  {)'(]oniiell  was  not  a 
pedophile. 

•  I  do  not  believe  the  church  is  in  cri- 
sis. Rather,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
open  and  to  ilialogue  about  these  se.x  issues 
and  many  odier  issues  that  conti-ont  us. 
We  are  the  church,  but  the  institutional 
church  apparently  needs  an  overhaul.  Is 
die  Spirit  tr\'ing  to  tell  us  something?  Is 
the  Spirit  ti-\Tng  to  lead  us  towani  some 
radical  changes? 

•  FinalK',  if  my  wonderful  [,nft  of  faidi 


Sexual  Abuse  by  the  Clerj  I 

.■\  ItMik  at  ihc  cum-nl  crisis,  m  lih  articles  on  |icdophil  ^ 
I>sycho1o{;ical  trcarmeni  ()*  f>ffen tiers, 
gays  in  the  priesthood  and  n  personal  \-icw  of  rlie  effect  i 
sexual  iibuse  has  on  fanriMcs  and  parishes  ,j 


i-lepended  on  the  \  u  tue  of  priests  and 
prelates  or  upon  a  number  of  "authenri 
teachings  with  which  I  take  issue,  I'd  h;; 
left:  the  Catholic  CChurch  long  ago.  But'^ 
infallible  leader  is  Jesus,  not  popes  or  bii- 
ops.  I  tlo  respect  them,  and  I  am  gratefi 
for  their  sen'ice,  teachings  and  detlicariu. 
I  also  believe  that  the  Spirit  speak.s  to  u;, 
through  them  w  hen  diey  all  speak  togeer 
as  one.  ;\ll  of  us  are  suspect;  all  of  us  arc 
sinners,  .^nd  all  of  us  are  doometl  by  ou 
human  frailt}-  without  God's  saving 
grace — w  liich  reminds  me  of  a  ver\'  hoi 
flawed  antl  gifted  Jesuit  retreat  master, 
who  used  to  say  after  each  of  his  confer 
ences,  "I'll  now  take  any  questions,  but 
remember.. .love  is  the  answer!" 

J.  Peter  Siir. 
Vero  Beach.]s 

Forceful  Break 

Let  me  applaud  your  April  1  issue,  devfed 
to  the  pedophilia  scandal.  W'liile  I  hope 
the  major  parts  of  the  disaster  ha\e  beei 
revealetl,  I  suspect  more  will  drilible  oun 
the  weeks  to  come,  including  accusarioi 
that  are  mere  fabrications,  like  the  char 
against  C>ardinal  Roger  Mahony. 

I  pray  that  the  facts  of  this  ston'  shdd 
not  be  withheld  from  the  public.  I  lunii  - 
tion  and  shame  shouKI  be  a  mild  partoi 
the  penalty  for  these  crimes.  While  die 
innocent  certainly  tleserve  protection, 
nontlisclosure  casts  a  blanket  of  suspici< 
over  all  priests  and  exposes  children  to 
potential  hann. 

Your  editorial  saiti  it  was  probably 
late  for  resignations  to  have  any  effect.  If: 
so!  If  mismanagement  or  unwairanted  i  ij, 
jirotection  was  provided  to  peqietrator;! 
those  w  ho  were  responsible  for  allowin|  3^ 
Riitlier  crimes  should  be  held  accountalt  ^j^. 
In  what  way  is  it  too  late?  Is  there  somei  -i.^ 
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d  of  statute  ()i  limitations  in  canon  law  r 
Sancrions  on  superiors  will  still  scn  c  at 
,t  two  [)ur[i()ses:  1)  to  deter  future 
irts  to  hide  illicit  behavnor;  2)  to  puhlicly 
ounce  tliat  the  church  w  ill  not  tolerate 
ons  that  conceal  crimes. 
Efforts  to  deal  with  this  horrible  smear 
(I  to  demonstrate  that  there  w  ill  he  a 
n,  forceful  break  widi  die  past. 

Ben  Richardson 
Decatur.  Ga. 

cter  Censure 

nnot  at;ree  that  the  sacrament  of 
ance  points  the  way  for  what  the  bish- 
can  do  now  in  response  to  their  crisis 
;adership.  In  my  experience,  the  sacra- 
it  has  been  sericuisly  marred  by  l)ad 
1  since  the  time    Himumat'  I  'itac — 
ther  instance  of  the  policy,  "Don't  ask, 
'ttell." 

As  to  the  relation  between  homose.xu- 
'and  pedophilia  in  the  clergy,  the 
ression  exists  that  pedophiles  have  not 
n  disciplined,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
luse  they  may  know  damaging  infor- 
ion  about  gay  clergy,  including  bish- 
who  remain  sexoially  active  under  "dis- 
sation"  of  the  sacrament  of  penance. 
If  a  physician  has  sex-ual  relations  widi 
nsenting  adult  patient,  he  or  she  is  sub- 
to  loss  of  license.  Some  similar  stan- 
1  needs  to  be  established  tcjr  (Catholic 

For  die  crime  of  pedophilia,  stricter 
iure  should  be  considered,  including 
of  all  financial  support. 

Patrick  Daly.  M.D. 
Ornngton,  Me. 

est  and  Open 

■  articles  on  sexual  abuse  by  the  clerg\' 
)  \  eiy  predictably  circle  the  wagons, 
1 ,1  non-real  life  vantage  point,  to  pnj- 
s.K  red  cows — by  claiming  that  celibacy 
nothing  to  (k)  widi  the  pedophilia 
ilcin,  that  other  denominations  and 
cssions  have  an  equal  problem  and  that 
i|)hilia  should  not  be  associateil  w  ith 
)i  iscxiiality. 

I  here  is  a  half-truth  in  the  last  claim. 
r\  minute  number  of  gay  priests  are 
i|)hiles.  In  fact,  gay  priests  are  general- 
iiiipassionate,  celibate  and  provide  a 
lal  ministry'.  But  all  pedophiles  1  have 
All  in  the  real  world  were  gay- 
During  my  26  years  as  a  Oatholic 
)lain  in  the  Navy,  eight  cases  (.)f 
iphile  chaplains  came  to  my  attention, 
ough  C^atholic  chaplains  were  and  are 


generall}-  respected  as  exemplar)  and  hero- 
ic, all  eight  cases  involved  Cathcjlics.  No 
Protestants  were  involved.  This  pu/zled 
me,  because  there  were  about  three  times 
as  many  Protestants,  and  besides,  (Catholic 
pre-ortlination  training  is  rigorous  and 
requires  much  self-sacrifice.  Some  causes 
of  this  imbalance  became  clear. 

A  few  petlophiles  chose  the  celibate 
religious  life  as  a  liojied-for  therajn'  of 
dieir  condition.  Another  factor  was  that 
Protestant  chaplains  had  somecjne  to  keep 
an  eye  on  them,  a  spouse,  who  also  saved 
them  from  loneliness.  It  is  also  true  that,  as 
to  the  arts,  homosexuals  are  attracted  to 
religious  ceremony  and  ministrv.  C^hoice 
of  priesthood  does  not  for  diem  entail  the 
pain  of  giving  up  wife  and  family.  Many 
heterosexual  priests  have  left  to  many, 
whereas  gay  priests  for  the  most  part  have 
remained.  Celibacy  turns  away  many 
would-be  priests.  Protestant  niinisdy,  by 
contrast,  can  appeal  to  a  wider  spectrum  of 
recmits. 

Plague  and  crucifixion  were  pemiitted 
by  God  to  affect  needed  change.  Perhaps 
our  present  agony  is  also  needed  to  break 
entrenched  systems  that  hinder  the 
church's  mission. 

May  our  goal  not  be  to  seek  out  the 
truth  and  then  suppress  it  a  little  or  spin  it 
defensively.  Let's  be  honest  and  open. 

(Rev.)  Connell  J.  Maguire 
Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 

Emotional  Damage 

Reply  ing  to  "Sexual  Abuse  by  the  C^lergy" 
(4/1),  I  would  say  that  deep-seated  insecu- 
rity and  inability  to  trust  prevent  the  sexu- 
al abuser  irom  fionning  the  eniotionalh' 
intimate,  emotionally  nurturing  relation- 
ships we  all  need  ior  physical  health  and 
mental/emotional  stability.  Driven  by 
their  frustrated  relational  needs, 
pedophiles  seeking  a  relationship  to  com- 
pensate for  their  lack  of  trust  are  strongK' 
attracted  to  the  inn(jeent  trust  of  virginal 
young  people,  often  enhancing  this  aura  of 
trust  by  seducing  their  potential  victim 
into  trusting  them.  The  emotionally 
needy  are  the  most  vulnerable  and  the 
most  attractive,  since  it  is  easier  for 
pedophiles  to  deceive  themselves  that 
their  se.xual  affection  is  helping,  not  harm- 
ing their  victim.  But  because  pedophiles 
are  using  their  victim  as  a  sex  object  to 
relieve  their  fiaistrations,  they  destroy 
their  victim's  trust,  just  as  their  ow  n  ability 


to  trust  was  destroy  ed  by  an  emotionally 
abusiv  e,  using  relationship.  The  emotional 
damage  to  victims  depends  on  how  enio- 
tifjnally  needy  they  were  beff)re  the  assault 
anti  how  much  emotional  support  they 
receive  after  the  assault.  Unfortunately, 
the  celibate  priesthood  offers  the  sexual 
abuser  an  attractive  haven  with  its  built-in 
ambience  of  tnist,  a  position  of  authority' 
that  compensates  for  his  insecurit}'  and  its 
emphasis  on  disciplined  control  of  emo- 
rional/relaticjnal  needs. 

IVIanlyn  Kramer 
Wausau,  Wis. 

Renewed 

The  edit(  irial  "Easter  in  Our  Time"  (4/1 ) 
has  given  me  the  first  glimpse  of  how  I  can 
continue  as  a  Catholic  living  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston.  Even  though  I  still  feel 
anger  and  fiaistration  at  the  church  leader- 
ship, I  feel  renewed  by  the  promise  of  the 
Resurrection.  I  am  setting  my  sights  back 
on  Jesus  (Christ  and  will  ay  to  be  the  best 
wimess  to  him  that  I  can  be. 

Laura  M.  MacNeil 
Lowell.  Mass. 

Honest  Research 

\'our  editorial  "1  lealing  and  (j-edibilitv  " 
(4/1 )  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  it 
observed  that  "I  lonest  research... 
ab(jut  the  extent  of  homosexuality  in  the 
clergy  must  occur."  But  it  let  the  bishops 
off  the  hook  by  overlooking  the  fact  that 
it  is  precisely  because  they  have  opted  for 
invincible  ignorance  and  failed  to  pro- 
mote "honest  research"  that  "reliable 
statistics  are  hard  to  come  In  "  ("The 
Importance  of  Perspective,"  bv  Joseph 
Ciuido,  O.P.).  Unless  the  bishops  experi- 
ence a  metanoia  and  decide  for  honesty, 
Paul  Morrissey,  O.S.A.,  ("Are  Gay  Priests 
Lixang  a  Lie?")  will  continue  to  declaim 
fatuously,  "Not  all  gay  priests  are  se.xually 
active...."  Of  course  not.  For  any  reason- 
able person,  the  question  has  always  been 
one  of  magnitude,  proportion,  as  it  is  with 
most  questions  of  this  nature.  Is  the  per- 
centage '^'^  percent,  or  1  |iercent  or  what? 
If  the  bishops  give  the  order,  an\'  semi- 
competent  researcher  can  provide  the 
same  kind  of  reliable  data  on  this  question 
as  exists  in  many  areas  of  psychology  and 
sociology. 

Robert  Erne 
Evanston.  III. 

(CoiitiiNieJ  on  page  29) 
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faith  in  focus 


Fundamentally,  It's  Lov: 

One  Arab-American's  Testimor' 


FOR  LOXCFR  THAN  I  KXKW  . 
my  tnther's  Arabic-language 
Bible  la\-  on  the  dining  table,  a 
thick,  gold-leafed  tome,  warm 
ani.!  ti'agile  with  \  ears  ot  page-tumins.  the 
tamily"s  sacred  text  that  had  sustained  Dad 
on  his  long  ioumey  from  S\Tia  to  .\menca. 
That  Bible  now  sits  atop  m\-  own  book- 
shelt.  I  cannot  decipher  the  elaborate 
twists  and  turns  of  its  beautiful  script,  but 
my  e\  es  are  nourished  just  by  passing  over 
the  w  orn  pages.  Often  I  la\'  my  hand  on  its 
co\  er  and  experience  unspeakable  jow 

My  father  relished  reading  aloud  from 
that  Bil)le  in  Arabic.  .As  \-oungsters.  we  sat 
to  listen  (usualh'  after  some  "encourage- 
ment"), despite  our  inabilit}'  to  under- 
stand. W  e  w  ere  l>om  .\mericans;  English 
was  our  nan\  e  tongue.  Xonetheless.  those 
angiilar  cadences  filletl  m\  soul  w  idi  some- 
thmg  mystical,  right  u[i  there  widi  whiffs 
ot  Mom's  fresh-baked  Syrian  flat  bread, 
called  kbiih:  and  her  sweet,  (\ik\-  hikhiiti. 
Or  my  dad's  njurine  ot  rummaging  about 
the  produce  section  in  the  tin\"  grocen 
store,  which  was  his  start  in  the  .\inencan 
dream. 


ADELE  AZAR-RUCQUOI.  a  former  Roman 
Catholic  sister,  leads  seminars  for  women 
grappling  with  money  issues.  The  author  of 
Money  as  Sacrament,  she  lives  In  Malt- 
land.  Fla. 


".\merica,"  my  father  liked  to 
>hout  in  a  voice  strong  enough  for 
nearby  customers  to  hear,  "is  the 
greatest  gift  God  has  given  usi" 
Xoshkr  .^/A?/^'— "Thanks  be  to 
Crod!" — w  as  the  Arabic  phrase  I 
remember  so  well.  .And  \vh\'  such 
gratitude?  Opportunit\"!  .-\niid  end- 
ess  row  s  of  giant  orange  trees 
along  Florida's  Highwav  l~-92, 
Dad's  grocery  stood  as  the  sole 
structure,  its  doors  and  cash  regis- 
ter forever  open  to  those  looking 
for  food  w  ith  a  .Middle  Eastern 
flair.  Charles  -\zar's  gambling  spirit 
parlayed  that  commercial  properu'  into 
bigger  holdings,  though  his  greatest 
delight  w  ould  be  to  gather  .\rab  men 
around  a  tiny  table  located  at  the  back  of 
the  store.  There  they  sat.  sipping  thick 
Turkish  coffee,  exploding  one  opinion 
after  another.  Chaos?  Yes.  Ever\"  man  had 
his  \iew.  and  sometimes  he  had  to  pound 
the  table  hard  to  prove  it.  But  I  could  see 
G:)d  smiling  on  this  sincere  band  of  .\rabs. 
gracing  their  longing  to  bridge  old-world 
habits  into  new  -w  orld  mentaliu'.  fri  toda\""s 
climate  of  .Arab  hostilit}'.  it  hurts  me  to 
read  media  headlines  purporting  to  tind 
.\rab  connections  to  terrorist  plots.  Those 
young  immigrants  w  ho  sat  at  m\'  father's 
table  knew  nothing  of  terrorist  plots, 
except  perhaps  the  terror  of  old-w  orld 
hunger  and  disabling  empt\'  pockets. 

.\s  for  .Mom  and  her  circle  of  .\rab 
women,  here  w  ere  my  first  workaholics: 
rising  earh'.  tending  babies,  sweating 
alongside  their  husbands,  and  ahvavs 
jireparing — some  said  "suffering" — for 
the  next  meal.  Yet.  how  the\'  artfulh"  cast 
oft  all  burdens  at  periodic  outdoor  teasts. 
Singing,  dancing  and  clapping  to  wild 
Bedouin  drums.  .My  scrapbook  has  pic- 
tures of  in\-  mother  ilancing  around  bar- 
becue pits  or  within  the  circles  of  men, 
her  arms  waving,  wearing  her  smile. 
alwa\  s  her  smile.  Arabic  women  knew 
how  to  celebrate  the  dance.  How  I  cam" 
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their  joy,  as  well  as  the  hopes  o' 
-\rabs  w  ho  went  before  me  an  :  - 
endured  that  beginning  time.  .As  a  ^  • 
born  into  the  .American  culture.  ! 
compelled  to  e.\"pose.  in  this  time  . 't 
profiling,  detention  and  suspicion.- 
own  -Arab  pilgrimage,  no  less  .1  jn  . 
.American  and  no  less  a  Christian. 

Baptism  in  my  parents'  Greek  Orio- 
dox  church  was  the  beginning.  But  t' 
no  Orthodox  church  nearbv.  I  a;:^ 
Sunday  school  nearest  our  grocer^ji. 
North  Park  Baptist.  I  loved  the  hie 
wooden  chairs  placed  around  the  lowUi 
table,  where  colorful  pages  unf"!; 
God's  word  in  picture  books.  How  l\  t 
was  the  bright  young  Baptist  instruoi 
who  planted  a  fundamental,  never-toe- 
forgouen  biblical  truth  in  my  soul. 

He  singled  me  out  one  Sunda\  : 
asked.  "W  ould  you  like  this  picrur 
Jesus?"  -\rotmd  its  edges,  he  had  sLr.r  . 
in  bold  black  letters:  "God  Is  Love."  Ix 
the  plaque  into  m\"  pocket  and  w  alkt— 
no,  floated — home.  .My  father  smiL  J.  i 
hammer  and  a  nail  applied  the  lesso:tt 
m\-  bedroom  doorpost.  That  te.xt  becne 
the  defining  norm  of  what  I  called  . 
real  Christian  fundamentalism. 

When  the  rime  came  for  junior  % 
school.  Dad  was  adamant:  "I  do;  ' 
the  jokes  you're  coming  home  tel:  ;  _ 
Xo  more  public  school."  So.  althi  ... 
contradicted  his  Orthodox  bias 
Catholics,  he  shipped  me  oft  to  " 
Joseph's  boarding  school  in  St.  .\ui.  ;-•  - 
Fla.  Oddh\  the  time  proved  to  be  the  J 
gious  experience  of  my  life.  If  m\  ta  er 
had  onl\-  foreseen  the  consequence 
only  was  I  delivered  from  grindin_  . 
cer\-  chores:  I  was  given  into  the  har.. 
lo\ing  \  et  mysterious  creatures  w  h-  - 
ried  along  the  wide  porches  in  Ioiil 
ing  robes.  These  women  did  not  just  tJ- 
cate  us;  they  were  interested  in  each  1  k 
problem.  I  fell  in  love  with  the  nuns.  / 1 
spent  junior  high  getting  high  'n 
Cathohc  rituals:  kneehng  at  an  altar,  n- 
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ig  my  fingers  o\cr  rosan'  l)c;uls  and 
rendering  to  rimes  of  sacred  silence.  I 
ed  all  of  it,  but  ultimately,  Dad 
lidn't  help  barking:  "It  was  the  worst 
:ision  I  could  have  made!"  He  saw 
diolic  designs  marking  his  daughter's 
bitions.  I  wanted  to  be  a  nun  and  there 
;  no  stopping  me. 

In  Jensen  Beach,  Fla.,  the  novitiate  of 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  stood  high  on  a 
1.  Here  I  would  be  grcjunded  in  the 
nmunity's  rules.  Despite  the  pain  of 
ning  away  from  the  closeness  of  my 
lily,  I  inhaled  deeply  this  mysrical  call 
1  relished  taking  a  religious  vow  among 
I  men  passionately  attentive  to  God. 
len  I  looked  out  the  chapel  windows, 
n  nature  itself  expressed  an  abundance 
3od  I  had  never  known.  The  St.  Lucie 
'cr  gently  flowed  southward.  W'ind- 
;pt  palms  and  other  exotic  tropical 
■a  were  happih'  pushing  me  to  see  God 
nsparently.  It  w  as  the  greening  of  a 
man's  spirit. 

As  a  nun,  I  covered  my  body  com- 
tely,  curiously  paralleling  the  dress  of 
ay's  Muslim  women,  bodies  shrouded 
mystery,  set  apart  and,  as  a  friend 
cribed  it,  "cast  into  a  spiritual  hot- 
j  ise."  There  was  nothing  more  I  w  ant- 
chan  to  be  "God's  girl."  W  ith  such  jo\ , 
ecame  zealous  about  bringing  this 
ight  to  others,  spreading  this  born- 
I  in  feeling  to  the  students  in  my  class. 
I  lindsight,  though,  I  see  I  was  too  zeal- 
j  .  WTien  I  look  back,  I  wish  I  had  been 
I  ;  inclined  to  such  strong  missionary 
j  jsts.  It  is  not  my  way  anymore. 
I  Suddenly,  almost  in  a  moment,  ever}-- 
j  ig  changed.  The  newly  elected  pope 
j  hed  open  a  stuck  window  and  in  came 
I  freshest  breath  of  air  not  felt  in  hun- 
jj  ds  of  years.  We  Catholics  saw  the  larg- 
(  )ody  of  Christ  in  other  Chrisrians  and 
i  n  in  non-Christians.  Updated  theolo- 

ijrew  compassionate,  and  my  mind  and 
irt  peeled  open.  The  terms  secular 
I  )rldly)  and  sacred  (holy)  amazingly 
j  nd  each  other,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
I  itroversial  Jesuit  scientist,  Pierre  Teil- 
ij  d  de  Chardin,  had  been  right  all  along: 
j  othing  is  profane  for  those  who  have 
(j  s  to  see."  Had  not  the  Second  \'atican 
j  uncil  exploded  my  parochial  w  orld  in 
k  i2,  I  might  still  be  wearing  the  black 
\  .  Still,  my  convent  years  continue  to 
\  a  source  of  overflowing  gratitude  for  a 
e  of  intense  friendship  with  God.  And 


I  salute  the  s[)irit  of  the  manv  women  who 
still  hold  to  that  fen  ent  lifesrvie. 

I  he  council's  "Declaration  on  the 
Relationship  ot  the  Church  to  N'on- 
(^hrisrian  Religions"  declared  that  Jewish 
faith  is  whole  and  entire  in  its  covenant 
with  (iod.  That  truth  strangely  began  to 
reav\aken  my  .Arab  roots  in  a  wa\'  that  I 
ne\er  dreamed.  The  full  awakening 
would  arri\  e  later,  but  for  now  ,  as  a  la\' 
parish  administrator,  I  was  discovering 
that  Christianity'  was  about  love,  no  mat- 
ter what  religion  you  called  yourself. 
Christ  was  not  about  making  nice  theo- 
logical distinctions. 

WTien  I  expressed  my  sadness  at  Jews 
and  .Arabs  fighting  like  school  children, 
my  Jewish  stockbroker — the  only  Jew  I 
knew  then — suggested  that  I  join  a  local 
peacemaking  group.  He  sent  me  to  their 
meeting.  The  gathering,  to  my  surprise, 
was  in  a  home  directly  across  the  street 
from  my  own.  Getting  there  was  easy. 

WELCOMING  JEWS  into  my  heart  was  not. 
When  a  Jewish  attorney  stood  to  address 
the  group  one  evening,  something  dark  in 
me  floated  to  the  surface.  I  squirmed.  I 
wasn't  sure  what  to  name  the  feeling,  but 
I  didn't  like  it.  "Adele,  are  you  anti- 
Semitic?"  I  asked  myself  after  getting  into 
bed  that  night.  But  all  Arabs  are  ScDiites 
too.  This  feeling  doesn't  make  sense! 
Nonetheless,  it  surfaced  again  and  again. 
There  it  was!  Yahood!  (the  Arabic  word 
for  Jews).  I  remembered  my  father's 
piercing  accusations — "Those  @#$#$ 
Yahood!  They  own  the  media,  the  banks 
and  the  power."  Oh,  he  could  certainly  go 
on  with  his  .Ai^ab  gang  in  the  back  of  the 
store.  Little  did  I  know  how  deeply  those 
voices  had  penetrated  me.  And  now  that 
voice  was  coming  at  me  again.  Dad's  pas- 
sion was  so  entrenched  that  one  da\',  at  a 
Mideast  gathering,  I  stood  to  talk  and 
couldn't  get  my  mouth  to  utter  the  word 
"Jew."  I  tried,  but  the  syllable  rolled  back, 
refusing  to  be  heard. 

IMjat's  happening!'  Uljat's  wrong  with 
me,  God?  Jriv — what  does  that  mean  to  ineif 

I  felt  shame.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  go  home,  get  down  on  my  knees  and 
turn  to  my  best  weapon:  prayer.  I  lit  can- 
dles. I  watched  their  flames,  asked  God  to 
burn  those  rotten  inner  recordings.  I  took 
out  my  journal  and  gave  every  negative 
feeling  lots  of  page  space.  Finally  some- 
thing shifted.  I  saw  something  old  in  a 


nev\'  way.  There  was  m\-  Baptist  angel 
holding  that  beloved  childh{)od  plaque, 
"Ciod  Is  Love."  I  bis  time,  hokiing  it  out 
to  the  entire  world.  Somehow  at  that 
moment,  I  saw  the  face  ot  CJod.  He  is  the 
Jew.  He  is  the  Christian.  I  le  is  the  Ciod  in 
all  ot  us. 

The  leader  of  the  Foundation  for 
Mideast  Cxjmmunication  was  my  Jewish 
friend,  Iledy,  whose  joy-filled  presence 
was  the  best  tonic  for  me.  "Hedy,"  I  said 
hesitand)'  as  we  got  into  her  Honda  to  go 
to  another  Mideast  presentation,  "did  you 
know  that  you're  a  genuine  Christ  figure 
to  me?"  Obviously  delighted  and  without 
forethought,  she  quipped,  "Well,  of 
course,  .Adele,  Jesus  was  one  of  our  boys." 
I  laughed,  but  in  the  ensuing  and  very- 
pregnant  silence,  I  felt  myself  jerked  for- 
ward to  another  face  of  Jesus:  the  Jewish 
face.  Jesus  was  one  of  their  b(n  s,  the  thor- 
oughly Jewish  Jesus,  the  go-to-temple 
Jesus,  the  Passover  Jesus.  I  e.xulted  in  the 
contradiction:  Jesus  was  Christian  and 
Jew.  My  struggle  was  over.  I  o\  erflowed 
with  possibility. 

Church  friends  smiled  at  the  change  in 
me.  How  it  happened,  I  cannot  completely 
explain,  but  in  time  I  grew  vocal  about  my 
-Arabic  roots.  Jewish  friends  had  nurtured 
this  identity  of  mine  that  I  had  more  or  less 
successfully  masked.  Oh,  the  paradox  of  it 
all!  .And  so,  to  anyone  who  will  listen,  I 
proudly  announce  that  Fvi  an  Arab-Ameri- 
can wo/nan.  Sometimes  I  add  in  jest,  "and 
it's  all  because  of  Jewish  friends!" 

As  the  Catholic  monk  and  writer 
Thomas  Alerton  put  it  in  his  last  public 
utterance,  replying  to  a  nun  critical  of  a 
speech  that  didn't  include  the  mention  of 
Christ,  "W'Tiat  we  are  asked  to  do  at  pre- 
sent, is  not  so  much  to  speak  of  Christ  as 
to  let  him  live  in  us  so  that  people  may 
find  him  by  feeling  how  he  lives  in  us." 

It  has  taken  me  a  while  in  my  long 
faith  journey  to  connect  to  this  truth. 
Xow,  as  an  American,  an  Arab  and  a 
Christian,  I  am  becoming  comfortable 
with  all  traditions.  At  base,  all  true  reli- 
gion is  fundamentally  about  love.  Jesus' 
love  embraces  the  Good  Samaritan,  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  the  misguided 
disciples  and,  yes,  by  extension,  today's 
Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  fundamentalism  that 
extols  selt-righteous  attitudes.  I  prefer 
instead  the  Hindu  greeting  Na?ftaste:  The 
God  in  me  salutes  the  God  in  you.  0 
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Abuses  of  Another  Kind 

'Truth  alone  can  yield  forgiveness.' 


IriiiXK  11  W  AS  in  the  early 
IVSO's  that  I  met  a  fellow  Jesuit 
at  a  conference  on  lil)eration  the- 
olo!^\-  and  iihilosoph\'.  As  I  recall, 
we  were  discLissing  a  hook  I  had 
written,  lu)lliiT:ing  Christ  in  ii  (jtnsiiiiur 
Socict)!.  He  liketl  its  political  antl  cultural 
analysis,  hut  found  my  emjihasis  on  the 
vows,  especially  chastit\',  outtlated. 
"Come  on;  it's  the  l'><SU's.  It  doesn't 
hother  me  it  a  priest  sleeps  around  now 
and  then."  I  toitl  him  he  ought  to  get  out 
of  the  priesthood.  In  tact,  although  my 
memory  may  Ik-  more  courageous  than 
the  realit}',  I  remember  saying,  "^'ou're  a 
menace."  We  parted  amicably,  I  guess, 
and  he  e\  entuall\'  did  leave  the  Jesuits, 
i)ut  m\-  anger  o\'er  this  incident  lingered 
w  ith  me  a  long  time.  It  recently  surged 
again. 

In  addition  to  sorrow  for  the  \ictims, 
shame  for  the  priesthood  and  sailness  tor 
the  church,  I  ha\e  telt  a  growing  anger 
over  the  chilil  abuse  scandal  that  has 
erujited  in  the  earl\'  months  ot  2002. 
Much  can  i)e  said  about  anger  and  what 
it  means  psychologically,  emotionally  or 
morally,  but  I  think  it  sometimes  appro- 
priate. After  all,  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
Jesus  was  angTN'  at  times,  especially  in  the 
hol\'  precincts  ot  the  Temple  and  about 
the  misbeha\ior  ot  religif)us  leaders. 

It  is  one  thing  to  tall  into  sin,  seek 
torgi\eness  and  make  amends.  It  is 
another  to  struggle  with  a  pattern  ot  sin 
over  months  and  seek  help.  It  is  yet 
another  to  justiti,'  the  sin  and  enthrone  it 
as  ideology.  In  a  case  ot  child  abuse  or 
the  seduction  ot  vouth,  it  is  not  onl\  a 
se.xual  sin  and  a  j)sychologTcal  disorder;  it 
is  an  issue  of  justice  tor  the  \  ictim  and 
judgment  before  the  law  .  l  o  abuse  or 
seduce  and  then  deteml  either  as  desir- 
able is  reprehensible,  ^'et  this  is  what 
seems  to  have  been  tolerated  in  at  least 
one  recent  and  notorious  case. 

It  tl<;cumented  accounts  from 
Boston  and  New  York  news|)a]iers  are  to 


be  belie\etl,  as  earl\-  as  the  I'^TO's,  a 
Boston  priest,  against  w  hom  sexual  com- 
plaints had  alread)'  been  made,  was 
spouting  public  detenses  ot  pedophilia 
antl  fostering  the  North  \merican  .Man- 
Box  I,o\e  Association.  lie  publicK' 
rejected  the  church's  teaching  on  homo- 
sexual genital  acts.  I  le  was  also  quoted, 
in  a  letter  tound  among  chancer\'  docu- 
ments handed  over  to  the  jiolice,  as  pro- 
claiming that  kids  are  not  traumatized  b\- 
sex  with  ailults,  but  b\  the  surrounding 
commotion. 

Juilging  from  his  juiblic  iironounce- 
ments  alone,  the  man  w  as  a  menace.  But 
instead  of  being  tlischarged,  he  held  the 
leadership  of  the  archdiocese's  ministr}' 
to  "alienated  youth,"  of  all  things. 
XpiiarentK',  after  intermittent  com- 
plaints and  treatments,  he  w  as  toisted  oft 
on  another  eliocese  as  a  priest  "in  good 
standing,"  and  then  offered  to  New  York 
in  ]*^^''7  to  work  at  a  "guest  house  for 
students  and  clergw"  I  le  w  as  proposed 
tor  this  job  b\'  some  in  the  Boston 
chancen  ,  w  hich  had  among  its  files  on 
the  priest  an  assessment  fi-om  two  \  ears 
earlier  staring,  "  The  |iriest  has  a  great 
deal  of  psychological  patholog}  ." 

Some  smell  in  all  this  a  disgusting 
corruption.  I  still  hope  that  this  estimate 
is  wildlv  wrong.  (^owardK  negligence 
might  be  a  better  description.  W  as  an\^- 
body  around  to  challenge  this  priest, 
other  than  his  victims?  (^ne  woulil  at 
least  think  that  a  bishop  woukl  ha\e  any 
priest  defrocked  who  publicly  endorsed  a 
sexual  ideolog)'  that  is  at  its  heart  an  ugly 
distortion  of  sexual  ethics.  .Much  less 
woukl  he  justifv  jiersonal  betra\'al  ot  sex- 
ual integrit}'  as  a  celibate.  This  at  a  time 
when  our  bishops  call  oui'  lay  people, 
often  at  the  jirice  ot  consiilerable  hard- 
ship ret]uiring  unc{)mmon  \irtue,  to  a  lite 
of  sexual  holiness.  I  bis  es|ieciall\  when 
faithful  C>atholics  in  failed  marriages 
wait — sometimes  \ears — for  an  annul- 
ment and  readmission  to  (Communion. 


.\nger,  ot  course,  need  ntjt  I 
directeti  only  at  such  priests  and  tht 
superiors.  Our  media,  for  exampi 
inevitably  ol)fuscate  the  wrongs  th 
ha\  e  been  done.  Their  cascade  of  case 
some  tully  reported  oxer  a  decade  Z[ 
only  to  be  draggeil  out  again  as  if  v 
were  going  through  a  pandemic.  Tver 
thmg  is  jumbled  together  as  if  a  priesl 
sexual  aggression  against  a  1 7-year-o 
(w  hether  a  homosexiral  moral  offense  ( 
a  heterosexual  moral  offense — both  ill 
gal  and  both  a  breach  of  celibacv)  we 
somehow  equivalent  to  the  activities 
serial  predators,  pathological  ch 
al)users  and  psy  chopaths. 

Perhajis  the  most  shameless  exan 
|ile  ot  the  media  hodge|i()dge  is  tl 
major  "cov  erage"  given  an  accusation 
"sex  abuse"  made  against  a  cardin 
Kmbedded  deep  in  the  articles  and 
ries,  if  it  is  present  at  all,  is  the  tact  tl 
the  sole  accuser  describes  herself  . 
"paranoial -schizophrenic,"  desperate 
in  neetl  ot  the  mone\'  associated  wii 
"|iavotfs,"  without  any  recollection  i 
what  actually  happened.  The  cardin, 
bv  a  single  accusation,  has  now  bei. 
registered  in  the  litany  of  shame, 
recantations  are  made,  how  large  w; 
the  headlines  be,  and  how  man\-  wi 
remember? 

.\nger  has  to  do  with  the  abuse  i 
truth.  Tor  it  truth  is  not  honorci 
whether  In  our  politicians,  our  polii 
our  newsjiapers  or  our  princes  oft! 
church,  whv  trust  them?  Perhaps  tf 
anger  is  intensifletl  because  all  of  tl 
above  groups  seem  quite  inclined  t 
sympathv  for  their  own  kiml  and  har^ 
judgment  for  the  misdeeds  of  other 
Why  believe  them? 

In  the  midst  of  a  skepticism  th; 
undercuts  faith  and  hope,  naming  tl 
truth  is  the  onlv  place  to  begin.  .A 
priests  should  be  thankful  that  any  cle 
icil  evil  be  unmasked  tor  what  it  is.  I'l 
only  truth  makes  possible  lo\e.  .An 
truth  alone  yields  forgiveness. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S. 

Note:  Sii/ic  this  coliiDiii  iviis  ivrittciu  I' 
Ncu-  York  Times  reported  in  a  12-Iii 
nrtiele  {April  12,  piii>;e  .-1-2))  that  ii 
ihari^es  iigiiiiist  the  tur/ised  eiirdiiuil  z\ 
dropped. 
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Blooding  the  Ghosts 

]elebrating  National  Poetry  Month 


'  PAUL  MARIANI 

FOR  THE  PAST  several  hundred 
years,  since  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  books  in  fact,  the  most 
;quent  encounter  with  the  poem  has 
en  with  what  we  find  on  the  page.  But 
it  is  not  the  way  poetry  was  meant  to  be 
aerienced — any  more,  I  suppose,  than 
ripture  should  b?  followed  along  in  a 
ssalette  when  it  is  being  proclaimed  by  a 
ing  voice. 

"Poetry  was  originally  meant  for  either 
ging  or  reciting,"  CJerard  ManJey  Hop- 
is  tried  to  explain  to  his  younger  brother 
a  letter  dated  November  1885.  "A 
:ord  was  kept  of  it;  die  record  could  be, 
s,  read,  and  that  in  time  by  one  reader, 
ine,  to  himself,  with  the  eyes  only.  This 
icted  on  the  art:  what  was  to  be  per- 
med under  these  conditions,  for  these 
riditions,  ought  to  be,  and  was,  com- 
sed  and  calculated.  Sound-effects  were 
ended,  wonderful  combinations  even; 
t  they  bear  the  marks  of  having  been 
•ant  for  the  whispered,  not  even  whis- 
"cd,  merely  mental  performance  of  the 
set,  the  study,  and  so  on."  But,  he  went 
,  "the  true  namre  of  poetr\',  the  darling 
Id  of  speech,  of  lips  and  spoken  utter- 
:e"  was  dnat  it  should  be  spoken.  Until 
■n  it  was  "not  perfomied,"  did  not  per- 
m  as  it  was  meant  to,  was  in  fact  not 
■If.  True  poetry  was  speech,  "speech 
rged  of  dross  like  gold  in  die  furnace" 
i  required  "the  essential  elements  of 
:ech."  But  speech  heightened,  "brighter, 
;lier,  [and]  more  lustrous.. .than  com- 
)n  speech."  And — 60  years  later — 
illiam  Carlos  Williams  would  reinforce 
5  idea  in  a  talk  he  gave  to  a  gi"oup  of  stu- 
its,  when  he  insisted  that  they  listei?  to 

JL  MARIANI,  America's  poetry  editor,  is  a 
fessor  of  English  at  Boston  College.  His 
)ks  include  The  Broken  Tower:  The  Life 
Hart  Crane  and  the  recently  published 
rty  Days:  On  Retreat  With  the  Spiritual 
erases  of  St.  Ignatius. 


what  he  had  to  say  in  his  poems. 

But  how  hear  the  living  voice  of  the 
poet  unless  you  were  present?  Bless 
Thomas  Edison  for  changing  all  that,  for 
finding  a  way  to  capture  the  living  voice, 
beginning  with  diree  of  poetr\''s  venerables 
on  his  newfangled  wax  cylinder  recording 
machine.  The  year  was  1888.  It  was  the 
dawn  of  recording  history,  of  the  living 
voice  caught  for  posterity,  and  so,  for  a 
brief  moment,  the  voices  of  Tennyson, 
BrowTiing  and  Walt  WTiimian  unfurl  fi-om 
die  distant  past,  caught  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  wax  cylinders  themselves. 

Now  comes  a  new  collection  of  verse, 
which  carries  with  it  three  CD's  inside  the 
front  cover,  edited  by  Elise  Paschen  and 
Rebekah  Presson  Mosby,  entitled  Poctiy 
Speaks:  Hear  Great  Poets  Read  Their  U'ork 
Fro7H  Tentiyson  to  Plath  (MediaFusion/ 
Sourcebooks,  336p,  $49.95;  ISBN 
1570717206).  From  among  its  more  than 
40  poets,  introduced  by  C>harles  Osgood, 
we  hear  some  of  America's,  Ireland's  and 
England's  foremost  poets  saying  their  owii 


poems.  We  can  hear  Tennyson  chanting 
"The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
Browning  forgetting  some  of  the  galloping 
anapests  of  his  "How  They  Brought  the 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  then 
bravely  lurching  foi-ward,  the  men  in  the 
room  uith  him  giving  him  a  rousing  three 
hip-hip-hoorays  when  he  has  finished  fac- 
ing off  with  the  strange  recording  device. 
And  a  voice,  perhaps  the  author's  own, 
reads  from  Walt  Whitman's  lyric,  "Ameri- 
ca." 

How  sad  that  we  should  have  missed 
Emily  Dickinson,  who  died  in  1886,  just 
two  years  before  the  wax  cylinder  was 
invented,  or  Father  Hopkins,  who  tlied  in 
1889  in  Dublin,  both  private  poets, 
unrecorded,  so  that — like  Sappho  and 
Chaucer  and  V^illon  and  Shakespeare 
(among  so  many  others) — they  must 
remain  on  the  far  side  of  the  great  divide  of 
recording  history.  And,  alas,  others,  too, 
who  came  late  enough  in  history  that  they 
might  have  been  recorded,  but  apparendy 
were  not:  Stephen  Crane,  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson  and  Hart  Crane,  who  back 
in  die  1920's  was  acmally  invited  to  record 
his  poems  at  a  New  York  City  radio  sta- 
tion— so  the  story  goes — but  who  was  sent 
home  when  some  news  story  broke  and 
was  asked  to  come  back  at  some  other, 
more  convenient  time,  which  never  came. 
(The  other  version  is  that  he  did  record  his 
wonderful  poems,  read  in  that  elevated 
Orphic  chant-like  style  of  his  which  the 
poems  themselves  invite,  only  to  have  the 


Cricket  grounds  at  Clongowes  Wood  College,  from 
Flecky,  S.J.  The  poet  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  S.J., 
James  Joyce  attended  school  there. 


the  series  "Hopkins  in  Ireland,  by  Michael 
made  retreats  at  Clongowes,  in  Klldare,  and 
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tape  cnisctl  to  be  used  for  some  acl.)  Both 
great  stories,  lx)th  very  imich,  iintortii- 
nately,  in  the  American  grain. 

But  other  voices  ha\  e  sun  ived,  and  w  e 
should  be  grateful  to  have  them.  ,'\nd  here 
they  are,  in  this  new  anthology,  some 
known,  many  rare,  a  tew  released  here  for 
the  first  time.  A  catalogue,  then,  ot  some 
of  them:  the  great  Yeats,  chanting  his 
poems — and  defending  his  elevated  st\  le 
in  a  recording  fi\)m  Ciertnide  Stein, 

in  a  s[\\c  the  very  antithesis  ot  \'eats, 
repeating  jihrases  and  prontJuns  in  a  versa- 
tile deli\er}'  undercut  by  the  fragmentan 
nature  ot  the  poems  themselves,  the 
equivalent  ot  verbal  scattershot,  fi'agments 
akin  to  the  (Aibist  paintings  ot  Picasso, 
Braque  and  Juan  (iris.  Here  too  is  Robert 
Frost,  growling  his  poems  like  some  no- 
nonsense  Yankee  farmer,  his  iron\'  ami 
understatement  cutting  the  listener  oft  at 
the  knees  in  the  silences  following  the 
recordings.  And  (^arl  Sandburg,  his  Nor- 
wegian accents  lifting  through  his  poems 
as  they  rise  towanl  the  level  ot  music,  sug- 
gesting the  river  of  dialects  that  make  up 
the  American  iiliom. 

And  others:  the  pow  erful  tlisembodied 
meditations  ot  Wallace  Stevens,  who 
hummed  his  poems  to  himself  walking  to 
and  from  his  insurance  office  on  As\lum 
Avenue  in  Hartford,  C>onn.  The  high, 
nervous  pitch  ot  William  Carlos  \\  illiams, 
the  baby  df)ctor,  saying  his  lines — jagged 
lines  playing  against  the  actual  language 
he  heard  about  him  ever\'  day,  and  which 
derived,  he  insisted,  from  "the  moudis  ot 
Polish  mothers."  Or  P./.ra  Pound,  reading 
from  his  "L'sura  Canto"  at  Harvard  in 
early  193'^  to  the  onnnous  accompani- 
ment of  drums.  Pound:  Yeats's  disciple 
and  Williams's  frientl,  Idaho-born,  poK- 
glot  master  of  five  or  six  languages,  the 
American  expatriate  liack  in  the  states 
from  Italv  in  \'>^^)  to  trv  and  talk  some 
sense  into  the  head  ot  f  .D.R.  as  he 
believed  he\l  succeeded  in  doing  with 
Benit(j  Mussolini.  Pound,  who  insisted  he 
had  liroken  the  back  of  the  iambic  [pen- 
tameter and  given  us  back  a  music  that 
cajitured  the  classics  anil  the  music  of  the 
ti^oubadours.  I  lere  too  is  K.  K.  (Aimmings 
(he  despised  the  lowercase  sjielling  ot  his 
name,  a  typological  tic  foisted  f)n  his  read- 
ers by  his  publicists),  reading  slowly  and 
distinctly,  as  if  wading  thnjugh  molasses, 
the  audible  effect  rather  like  some  C.hinese 
water  torture.  Here  too  is  W.  H.  Auden, 


that  brilliant  public  perfomier,  and  Louis 
AlacNeice  and  Ogden  Nash  and  the  Miil- 
dle  (feneration:  Theodore  Roethke,  John 
Bernman,  Robeit  Lowell,  Randall  Jarrell. 
Here  too  are  the  Welsh  cadences  of  D\  Ian 
Thomas  antl  the  acerbic  understatements 
of  Philip  Larkin. 

I  here  are  also  the  voices  of  some  of 
our  best-known  A'lodemist  women  poets. 
\  \.  D.,  reading  her  classic  poems  classical- 
ly, tremulously,  a  rare  reaiiing  from  her 
long  sequence,  Hc/ci/  in  l;\Q'pt,  ileli\ered 
in  her  final  years,  the  classical  half-god- 
dess Helen  meeting  the  even  oUler 
antecedents  of  Kgyprian  culture.  Lclna  St. 
X'incent  .Milla\-,  the  first  woman  to  win 
the  Pulitzer  tor  poetr\',  reading  in  a  voice 
at  once  dramatic,  ironic,  intense  and 
detached.  .\  tlelight  to  listen  to  and — in 
this  reading — soiuuling  \er\-  much  like 
Sylvia  Plath,  who  closes  this  collection. 
Dorothy  Parker,  silken,  brilliant,  acerbic, 
winy,  comic  antl  honest.  And  Laura  Rul- 
ingjackson,  reading  decades  after  she  had 
foresworn  poetr\-  altogether.  And  I'.li/a- 
beth  Bishop,  at  the  outset  ot  her  career 
(tentative,  almost  ajiologetic)  and  again  at 
the  close,  in  complete  command  of  her 
pt)ems  and  her  ow  n  voice.  Add  to  these 
the  voices  ot  Miuiel  Rukeyser,  Denise 
Le\  erto\  and  Anne  Sexton. 

AMONG  THE  MOST  POWERFUL  readmgs  in  ihis 
collection  are  those  b\'  African-Ameri- 
cans: Melvin  B.  Poison's  explosive  and 
shocking  reading  ot  a  poem  about  the 
lynching  ot  a  black  man,  in  which  the 
speaker  is  a  Southern  jutlge  drunkenU' 
defending  his  actions  to  some  nameless 
white  bartender.  Langston  Hughes,  in  a 
ne\er-before-released  recording  from 
\'->^^K  capturing  the  s\'ncopati(tns  ot  "  1  he 
Weaiy  Blues"  and  narrating  the  origins  of 
his  early  poem,  "  I  he  Negro  Sjieaks  of 
Ri\ers,"  as  he  discusses  .American  shnen , 
something  he  knew  ot  firsthand  fi'om  his 
grandparents.  ( )r  Robert  Ha\  den  reading 
"  I'hose  Winter  Sundays"  and  a  powerful 
jioem  celebrating  F".l  Hajj  ALilik  Kl- 
Shabaz/,,  belter  known  jierhaps  as  ALil- 
colm  X.  Ciweiulolyn  Brooks  reading  "W  e 
Real  C^ool,"  with  its  synco[)ated  and 
enjambed  sweep.  And  Ftheridge  Knight, 
whose  voice  resonates  with  hanl-won 
knowledge  ot  American  race  relations. 

Lhese  are  not  extensive  recordings, 
but  rather  a  sampling  of  voices,  some- 
thing in  the  tradition  of  the  old  Caedmon 


series,  but  briefer.  I  here  are  other  co 
lions,  more  satistactor\  in  many  w 

I  he  oKI  X'oices  and  A'isions  series, 
example,  or  the  series  edited  by  J 
Alc(;iaichy,  called  The  I'me  of  the  l\ 
w  hich  includes  more  extensive  readings 
such  figures  as  Ashbery,  Auden,  Bish( 
Jarrell,'  Lowell,  AlerrMI,  Plath,  Sext( 
Louise  Bogan,  \\.  D.,  Alillay,  Rukey; 
and  Stein.  And — if  one  is  lucky — omnil 
collections  of  poets  like  the  2()-volume 
of  William  Carlos  \\  illiams  dating  frc 
l'H2  lo  1%2,  assembled  by  emeritus  pi 
tessor  Richard  Sw  igg  ot  Keele  Laiiversi 
W  hat  is  especially  interesting  alx 
Povtiy  Spciih  are  the  shon,  impressionif 
essa\  s  bv  some  ot  our  best-know  n  poets 
a  variet)  ot  I'"nglish-speaking  traditic 
writing  today.  Thus  Anthony  Hecht 

I  ennyson,  I'.dward  Llirsch  on  Brownii 
(lalwav  Kinnell  on  Whitman,  Seam 
Heaney  on  ^  eats,  RichartI  Wilbur 
I'rost,  ALirk  Strand  on  Ste\ens,  Robi 
Pinsky  on  Williams,  Robert  Haas 
Robinson  Jefters,  Rita  l)o\e  on  Tolsc 
Bill)  Collins  on  Ogilen  Nash  and  i 
friend  Agha  Shahiil  Ali,  who  died  1; 
December,  on  his  old  favorite,  T.  S.  Eli 

Lhese  are  all  short  essays  ot  a  thousa 
words  or  so,  but  they  usually  do  w  hat  tf 
w  ere  meant  to:  give  us  a  sense  ot  wh\'  pc 
A  matters  to  poet  B.  Less  successful,  p 
haps,  but  still  quite  serviceable,  are  t 
oxerall  introductions  to  each  poet  prov 
eil  by  die  general  eilitors. 

Charles  Osgood's  comments  inti 
duciiig  each  ol  the  poet's  readings  on  t 
three  CAT^  are  )ust  that:  introductc 
comments  he  has  been  gi\en  to  read. 
\ou  know  modern  poett")",  you  won't  le; 
much  new  here.  If  \ou  are  being  ind 
duced  to  moelern  poetn  for  die  first  tir 
the  comments  won't  hurt,  as  long  as  y 
remember  that  these  are  sound  bit 
package  markers  onU .  Still,  w  hat  more 
ring  jiackage — poems,  inttoducrions,  c 
mentaiy  and  especially  the  voices  ot 
deail  poets  themselves — to  remind  us  t 
the  richness  of  American  and  T.ngl  ' 
poeti"\'  o\  er  the  sjian  of  the  late,  gix'at  r<  i 
centun : 

I'Or  the  price  of  a  gooil  ilinner,  , 
drow  sy  emperor  can  summon  these  gin  - 
1\-  \oices  and  bid  diem  pla\'  tor  us  over  al 
()\er  again.  But  bew  are,  tor  diere  are  \  (  ■ 
es  here,  and  cadences,  and  cries  that  n 
change  the  drowsy  emperor  before  i- 
emperor  is  finished  changing  them.  S 
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Offensive 
Realism' 

he  Tragedy  of  Great 
ower  Politics 

John  J.  Mearsheimer 

U"'.  Nonoii  c-  Company.  448p  $27.95 
]N  0593020258 

m  Mearsheimer,  die  R.  Wendell  I  Inrri- 
1  Distinguished  Service  Professor  of 
ditical  Science  at  the  University  of 
licago,  has  a  gift  for  generating  contro- 
•sy.  In  an  address  he  gave  in  1Q97  to  die 
tering  freshman  class  about  the  aims  of 

luidergraduate  education,  Mearsheimer 
^ed  that  Chicago  and  "all  odier  major 
leges  and  universities  in  this  country" 

"remarkably  amoral  institutions."  The 
;in  reason  that  universities  like  Chica- 
— whose  principal  benefactor,  John  D. 
ckefeUer,  was  deeply  interested  in  pro- 
)tLng  Christian  values  at  the  university — 
ke  little  effort  to  provide  students  with 
iral  guidance  is  that  doing  so  would  vio- 
;  their  most  important  mission:  to  teach 
deal  thinking.  Critical  thinking,  in  turn, 
olves  asking  the  important  questions, 
dlenging  prevailing  truths  when  one 
ieves  they  are  wrong  and  making  con- 
cing  arguments  of  one's  own. 

hi  The  Tragedy  of  Great  Poiver  Politics 
:arsheimer  tackles  truly  big  questic^ns  of 
smational  lite,  challenges  the  prevailing 
imism  about  die  obsolescence  of  great- 
ver  war  in  die  21st  century  and  offers  a 
d  and  provocative  "realist"  theory  of 
mational  politics.  The  basic  argument 
lear,  if  gi-im:  in  a  world  of  inde|K'ndent 
:es  with  no  centi-al  governing  authority 
>ve  them,  great  powers  fear  and  seek  to 
ninate  each  odier  in  a  relendess,  zero- 
1  struggle  for  power. 

The  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1  did  much  to 
nish  the  optimistic  belief  that  the 
ead  of  democracy,  free  trade  and  lib- 
1  values  in  the  post-cold  war  world 
1  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
isperity.  This  book,  completed  before 

attacks,  dismantles  that  happy  illu- 
a.  Great-power  security  competition 
1  military  conflict  are  not  just  matters 
historical  record;  they  are  also  endur- 

features  of  international  politics — 
nething  that  will  become  all  too 


apparent  in  the  coming  decades. 

The  source  ot  the  problem  lies  not 
with  evil  states  (though  surely  diese  exist) 
or  the  insatiable  lust  for  power  in  human 
namre  (as  argued  by  earlier  realists,  such  as 
Hans  Morgenthau  and  Reinhold 
Niebuhr),  but  in  the  structure  of  die  inter- 
national system.  Although  merely  con- 
cerned with  their  own  survival,  states  can 
never  be  certain  that  others  have  benign 
intentions  and  cannot  count  on  being  res- 
cued when  they  "dial  91 1."  The  only  cer- 
tainty in  a  world  of  uncertainty  is  that 
greater  power  equals  more  security.  States 
therefore  look  for  and  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  gain  power  over  their 
rivals  whenever  they  have  the  chance.  In 
short,  sui-vival  mandates  aggression.  I'he 
logical  conclusion  is  that  the  ultimate  aim 
of  every  great  power  is  to  be  the  hege- 
nion — the  mightiest  power  in  die  system. 

Tliose  wishing  to  reject  this  sad  depic- 
tion of  international  politics  as  an  inher- 
ently "ruthless  and  dangerous  business," 
must  confront  Mearsheimer's  rigorous  antl 
compelling  logic  (which  is  refreshingly  free 
of  academic  jargon)  and  impressive  histori- 
cal evidence.  Indeed,  even  the  casuall\ 
interested  reader  will  find  gripping  the 
accoimt  of  how  great  powers  ha\  e  beliax  ed 
in  the  modern  era.  One  chajiter,  "Strate- 
gies for  Survival,"  sketches  the  various 
approaches  states  use  to  shift  the  balance  of 
power  in  their  favor,  ranging  from  war, 
blackmail  and  balancing  to  buck-passing, 
appeasement  and  bandwagoning  (as  well  as 
the  evocative  "bait  and  bleed"  anti  "blood- 
letting" strategies).  Another  chapter, 
"Great  Powers  in  Action,"  is  a  \'i\id  por- 
trayal of  the  five  dominant  great  powers  of 
the  past  150  years  ruthlessly  employing 
these  strategies,  showing  how  each  state 
took  advantage  of  almost  ever\'  favorable 
shift  in  die  balance  of  power  no  improve 
its  position  aggressively. 

It  is  fair  to  ask  whether  Mearsheimer's 
theor)/,  which  he  labels  "offensive  realism," 
is  in  fact  realistic.  Have  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  for  example,  been  as  oppor- 
nmistically  motivated  as  nakedly  expan- 
sionist Nazi  Ciemiany,  post-Meiji  Restora- 
tion Japan  and  die  Soviet  Union?  Mer  all, 
the  19th-century  Pax  Britannica  did  not 
see  British  forces  running  roughshod  over 
the  European  continent;  nor  did  the  Unit- 
ed States  seek  territorial  conquest  in 
Europe  or  Asia  in  the  first  half  of  the  20di 


centun',  when  its  preponderance  (jf  power 
gave  it  the  opportunity  for  further  gain.  If 
anydiing,  Americans  view  their  country's 
mission  in  idealist  (not  power  political) 
tenns,  and  American  leaders  have  always 
had  to  contend  with  the  public's  reflexive 
desire  to  bring  the  troops  home. 
Mearsheimer  explains  the  apparent  contra- 
diction by  arguing  that  the  United  States, 
having  achieved  hegemony  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  did  not  attempt  to  extend  its 
power  abroad  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
projecting  military  forces  across  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  All  states 
desire  global  hegemony,  he  argues,  but  die 
"stopping  power  of  water"  limits  state  aspi- 
rations to  achieving  regional  hegemony. 

Mearsheimer  further  turns  the  chal- 
lenge on  its  head  by  arguing  that  only  his 
theory  can  explain  why  the  United  States 
sent  forces  to  fight  in  Europe  and  Asia 
when  it  did:  "WTienever  a  potential  peer 
competitor  emerged  in  either  of  those 
regions,"  as  happened  in  both  world  wars 
and  the  cokl  war,  "the  United  States 
sought  to  check  it  and  preserve  America's 
unique  position  as  the  world's  only  region- 
al hegemon."  The  United  States,  like 
Britain,  thus  acts  as  an  "offshore  balancer," 
passing  die  buck  to  local  great  pf)wers  to 
check  any  asjiiring  hegemon,  but  stepping 
in  with  its  own  forces  to  defeat  and  elimi- 
nate die  rising  power  when  the  danger  of 
regional  hegemon\'  Ijeconies  too  great. 

Other  apparent  empirical  anomalies 
and  logical  inconsistencies  are  harder  to 
explain.  Why  do  U.S.  fi)rces  remain  in 
Europe  a  ilecade  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
local  great  p(jwer  trying  to  dominate  the 
region?  It  oceans  make  for  foniiitlable  bar- 
riers to  expansion,  why  would  the  L'nited 
States  teel  threatened  or  even  care  if  a 
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'A  kiss  of  peace  to  all 
60  million  American 
Catholics,  whether 
liberal,  conservative 
or  confused." 

— Michiiel  Leach.  cn-eJitor, 
I  like  Hcinti  CathnliL 


'This  crisply  written  and 
passionately  presented  work 
eloquently  demonstrates  why  Tom 
Ciroome  is  ctmsidered  one  ot  our 
finest  reli.t,'ioLis  educators." 

— LuwivncL-  S.  Cunninyhani. 
L')in'L'7Ai(\  (if  Nntrc  I  himc 

'In  a  \a\  id  and  \'ihrant  style  that 
is  grounded  in  the  actual 
experiences  ot  people,  Groome 
|X)rtrays  Catholicism  as  a  rich, 
multi-taceted  rcLility  that  cannot 
he  contained  hy  any  single  doctrine 
or  institutional  element." 

—  Rii;ii;ird  R  McBricn, 
LhiivL-rsitY  <it  Nntrc  D.niic, 
;uithcir  ot  CallxiihcMn 


hegemon  emerged  in  another  region?  Is 
territorial  c<;nquest  likely  in  a  nuclear 
world?  More  broadly,  if  opportunistic 
expansion  and  the  pursuit  of  hegemony  are 
the  best  strategies  for  survival,  why  have 
their  most  committed  practitioners  so 
often  ended  up  on  the  ash  heap  of  history? 
Perhaps  Napoleonic  France  and  Nazi 
CJermany  would  have  survived  and  pros- 
pered had  they  not  pursued  such  self- 
defeating  behavior. 

/Vldiough  Mearsheimer  anticipates  and 
responds  to  these  and  similar  questions,  he 
righdy  acknowledges  that  any  social  scien- 
tific theory  is  bound  to  face  anomalies. 
Despite  these  inherent  theoretical  limita- 
tions, Mearsheimer  (unlike  too  many 
scholars)  is  willing  to  predict  the  future 
and  offer  policy  guidance.  The  current 
structure  of  power  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
which  has  resulted  in  relatively  low-key 
competition  among  the  great  powers  over 
the  last  decade,  is  unsustainable.  One  likely 
scenario  is  that  the  United  States  will  with- 
draw from  Europe,  Gemiany  will  emerge 
as  a  potential  hegemon  and  the  continent 
will  face  an  intense  security  competition 
and  possibly  war.  In  Asia,  the  United 
States  and  China  are  destined  to  be  adver- 
saries if  the  trajectoiy  of  C.hinese  growth 
continues.  Hence  "engagement"  with 
(diina  is  dcjomed  to  tail.  According  to  the 
author,  the  United  States  should  instead 
d(j  eventhing  in  its  jiower  to  slow  the  rise 
ot  (]hina. 

The  future  ot  international  politics 
may  be  as  nast\-  as  its  past.  Some  readers 
will  reject  this  conclusion,  while  odiers  will 
regretfully  concur.  But  coming  to  grips 
w  ith  '/'/'('  Tnigedy  of  Great  Poiver  Politics  will 
be  absorbing  tor  all. 

Ke/r  A.  Lieber 

Sustaining  Baby 

The  Lazarus  Case 

Life  and  Death  Issues  in  Neonatal 
Intensive  Care 

By  John  D.  Lantos,  M.D. 

I'Ik  Johns  Hupk'iiis  I'll IV.  Press.  rSp$22.U) 

ISBM  t)SI)l,S6762: 

While  the  majority  of  the  53,000  babies 
bom  prematurely  each  year  in  the  United 
States  would  have  died  soon  after  birth  it 
they  had  been  born  years  ago,  this 
improvement  is  not  an  umnitigated  success 


story,  since  a  good  number  of  diesc  cil 
dren  will  endure  long-term  suffermii  y 
disability.  John  Lantos,  professor  and 
tion  chief  of  general  pediatrics  at  the  I 
versity  of  Chicago  who  has  written  or 
ed  several  books  in  the  area  of  mec 
ethics,  takes  up  the  larger  issues  of  1 
neonatal  care  and  our  medical  cult 
employing  "reflective  bioethics" 
looking  beyond  narrowly  circumscr: 
issues  such  as  the  distinction  between 
nary  and  extraordinary  means,  or 
constitutes  informed  consent,  out  to  la 
considerations  of  the  cultural  and  mec 
contexts  in  which  these  individual  dis 
sions  ought  to  be  undertaken. 

A  malpractice  suit,  Lantos  cla 
looks  for  clear-cut  decisions  of  right 
wrong  or  competence  and  negligence, 
the  real  world  is  rarely,  if  ever,  so  distil 
divided.  Lantos  notes  that  litigation  res 
bles  our  public  morality  plays,  but  t 
contemporar}'  scripts  rarely  take  into  s 
cient  accoimt  the  complex  moral  ambi 
ty  that  would  separate  a  fuller,  mes 
account  of  reality  trom  the  clearer,  the 
ultimately  incomplete  and  misleading 
tion  of  the  legal  drama. 

Asking  questions  of  right  and  wi 
requires  that  one  be  willing  to  invest  ir 
considerable  effort  to  inquire  deeply  ir 
whole  range  of  issues  and  aspects  th; 
first  glance  may  seem  to  be  irrelevar 
the  judgment  of  rightness  and  wrongi 
guilt  or  innocence,  responsible  con 
tence  <jr  negligent  malpractice.  But  La 
shows  convincingly  that  this  further  re: 
tion  is  essential  to  a  true  resolution  of  t 
questions.  Speaking  in  reference  to 
own  first  "successful"  resuscitation 
[ireemie  who  wcjuld  die  only  two 
later,  Lantos  observes  that  "moc 
bioethics  focuses  on  those  equatior 
which  the  sum  of  a  series  of  right  actio 
an  outcome  that  seems  terribly  wro 
Thus,  we  need  to  expand  die  tenns  cor 
ered  in  the  equation.  One  of  these  mo 
relevant  features  is  consideration  oth( 
quality  of  life;  but  this  criterion 
become  such  a  shibboleth  in  many  eii.a 
discussions  that  merely  uttering  it  rene||3: 
one  heteroilcjx  in  certain  circles  and  it 
off  any  further  consideration  ot  i 
patient's  actual  situation — which  is  tou  s 
tional  to  a  proper  application  of  the  cl  * 
principle  about  the  use  of  ordinary|;^s : 
extraordinary'  means.  ' 
If  medical  science  moves  tovi'ri 
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al  expertise,  it  must  Ijecome  more 
isive  and  s\ntlietie  than  it  has  been 
;tof()re  and  must  include  not  only 
omy  aiul  pin  siolog)-  hut  sociology, 
aral  anthropology,  psychology  and 
r  areas  if  it  is  to  be  aaii\'  scientific  and 
wordi}'  in  both  methodolog)'  and  con- 
ons.  The  methodology  and  many  of 
questions  and  reflections  Lantos  pre- 
;  in  his  fictional  deposition  as  an  expert 
less  in  pediatrics  translate  easily 
jgh  into  other  areas  ot  health  care 
•s. 

Though  Lantos  has  clearly  reail  wide- 
:  is  somewhat  surprising — given  the 
re  of  the  book — how  little  C>atholic 
isdy  has  entered  his  discussion.  For 
iple,  he  laments  medical  technologies 
in  the  course  of  sustaining  life,  end 
ausing  severe  hardship  to  patients 
or  their  families.  He  concludes  that 
don't  have  a  framework  for  under- 
iing  the  limitations  and  the  unsustain- 
y  of  a  medicine  that  is  both  powerful 
powerfully  inadequate."  Many  ethi- 
would  disagree  that  such  a  framework 
king,  since  the  whole  casuistical  tradi- 
behind  die  distinction  between  ordi- 
and  exti^aordinaiy  means  aims  to  pro- 
just  such  a  framework — at  least  in 
WTiile  Lantos  is  not  wholly  unaware 
is  tradition,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
ersant  or  at  ease  with  it  as  we  might 
: — or  perhaps  this  weakness  is  a  doc- 
hesitancy  to  stroll  too  freely  in  the 
en  of  die  moral  theologian.  ,'\nother 
kness"  of  the  book  is  its  tide.  VVTiile 
governing  metaphor  of  Lantos's 
ctions  is  a  fictitious  legal  deposition  as 
cpert  witness  in  a  neonatal  malpractice 
introduced  in  the  opening  chapter 
mebody  Will  Pay"),  the  book  really  is 
!i  broader  than  suggested  by  the  sub- 
"Life  and  Death  Issues  in  Neonatal 
tisive  Care."  Because  of  this,  many 
lie  who  might  very  profitably  read  this 
ging  work  will  unfortunately  put  it 
;,  thinking  that  this  text  is  a  bit  too 
ialized  or  esoteric  for  their  tastes  or 
s. 

■'erhaps  the  most  laudable  feature  of 
30ok  is  the  realism  with  which  Lantos 
:s  us  to  acknowledge  the  inherent  lim- 
ms  of  any  concrete  medical  practice, 
e  observes,  a  medical  "system  that 
mds  decisions  of  doctors  under  con- 
ns of  uncertainty  camiot  also  demantl 
action  in  diose  decisions.  Mistakes  are 


'Listen. ..with  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict 
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the  price  ot  being  huin;in."  This  is  a 
telling  critique  indeed,  since  it  requires 
that  we  differentiate  honest  human  mis- 
takes h'om  culpable  moral  failure.  One  is 
not  equi\'alent  to  the  other,  and  if  Lantos's 
retlections  are  taken  under  deeper  consid- 
eration, we  can  ljuild  on  this  crucial  dis- 
tinction and  move  much  further  along  the 
path  of  bioethical  knowledge.  Lantos 
argues  that  il  "sincere  and  well-nioti\ated 
practitioners  are  not  living  by  the  theoi")', 
then  either  the  theory  needs  to  be  re- 
examined and  changed  or  the  behavior  of 
the  practitioners  needs  to  be  altered.  A 
number  ot  factors  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lem is  with  the  theoiy."  "Mistakes  in  C^on- 
text"  (the  title  ot  C^hapter  do  not  neces- 
sarily involxe  medical  malpractice,  much 
less  moral  cuipal)ilit\-. 

Ern/jv  hiiJiiiinmi!  est,  and  ex'cn'  doctor 
must  be  human.  James  T.  Bretzke 

What  Johnny 
Needs  Most 

The  Four-Thirds  Solution 

Solving  the  Child  Care  Crisis  in 
America  Today 

By  Stanley  I.  Greenspan  M.D. 
Av.fiw  Piiblishiiifr.  26()p  $26 
ISBN  (n3S:020l)2 

Finding  quality  child  care  in  America  is 
almost  eveiy  parent's  quest  or  nightmare. 
Presenth',  13  million  .American  children 
(out  ot  a  population  of  21  million)  are  in 
child  care.  Halt  of  those  in  child  care 
spend  hours  or  more  a  week  in  some 
facilin,'  away  from  the  home.  One-third  ot 
the  children  in  child  care  are  in  arrange- 
ments diat  invoke  two  or  more  different 
caregivers. 

This  proportion  ot  infants  and  tod- 
dlers in  child  care  in  this  country  is 
unprecedented.  Stanley  Greenspan,  a 
child  psychiatrist  at  George  Washington 
Universit)'  Medical  School  in  W  ashing- 
ton,  D.C.,  and  the  prolific  author  of  over 
.30  books  on  childhood  development, 
asks:  are  we  engaged  in  a  monumental 
social  experiment  in  raising  children 
whose  impact  may  come  back  to  haunt 
us?  Are  we  paying  enough  attention  to 
the  crucial  developmental  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  their  first  three  years? 

The  bad  news  is  that  most  child  care 


in  .America  is  not  ot  high  quality.  The 
ratio  of  caregivers  to  children  is  too  high 
to  provide  young  children  (especially  chil- 
tlren  in  the  first  three  years)  the  amount 
ot  one-on-one  attention,  play  time, 
touching,  vocal  and  nonverbal  interaction 
(e.g.,  through  smiles  and  nods)  they  need 
tor  healthy  development.  (Children  also 
need  stabilit}'  and  consistencv  in  child 
care.  Yet  the  turnover  ot  child  care 
jiroviders  in  most  facilities  is  quite  rapid, 
rhis  is  partially  due  to  the  inhumane 
salaries  paid  to  them.  At  a  national  aver- 
age of  $6.61  per  hour,  it  is  less  than  what 
we  pay  to  janitors  or  parking  lot  atten- 
dants. Many  child  care  centers  have  mles 
that  rotate  caregivers  everv  year,  breaking 
continuit}'  ot  presence  in  the  first  three 
years. 

CJreenspan  amasses  data  about  cur- 
rent chilli  care  arrangeinents  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  study  of  day  care  in  four 
states  (California,  Colorado,  Connecticut 
and  North  (Carolina)  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  concluded  that  S6 
percent  ot  the  facilities  were  less  than 
good.  Another  study  by  the  National 
Institute  of  (^hild  Health  and  Human 
Develoj)ment  estimated  that  onl\-  12  per- 
cent of  child  care  arrangements  were  ot 
high  qualit)'.  Only  one-third  of  the  states 
set  any  minimum  standards  for  facilities. 

What  do  we  know  about  children  in 
day  care  arrangements?  Greenspan  shows 
that  in-home  caregiving  (even  if  not  by 
parents)  is  best.  To  be  sure,  research 
shows  little  tlifterence  in  cognitive  and 
language  development  between  children 
who  are  in  child  care  arrangements  and 
those  who  are  not.  But  other  factors  do 
make  a  significant  difference.  Having  rel- 
atives care  for  the  child  seems  to  work 
better  than  group  settings.  Large  group 
social  settings  have  a  negative  impact.  So 
do  the  long  hours  each  day  (more  than  30 
hours  a  week).  Long  hours  are  associated 
with  increased  problem  behaviors  in  chil- 
dren, high  corisol  lex  els  (a  bodily  secre- 
tion induced  by  anxiety)  and  greater 
aggression  and  externalization  of  prcjb- 
lems.  Quality  counts,  but  quality  also 
costs:  small  ratios  between  caregivers  and 
children;  safe,  secure  and  calm  yet  inter- 
esting environments;  warm,  nurturing 
interactions  with  long-term  caregivers.  As 
Greenspan  notes,  "properly  caring  for 
children  is  neither  easy  nor  cheap." 

Greenspan  is  neither  a  traditionalist 


nor  a  patriarch. 
He  is  aware  of  the 
economic  forces 
that  drive  parents 
to      seek  two 
incomes  and  work 
longer  hours.  He 
accepts  the  legiti- 
macy of  working 
mothers  and 
wives.  Child  care 
is  a  political  hot 
potato.  Parents 
want  u^  think — 
even,  at  times,  it  it 
requires  denial — that  the  care  their  ^ 
dren  are  getting  is  good,  but  thevir 
often  rushed  into  choices  that  die 
than  good.  Nor  do  welfare  retDi  i 
want  to  face  up  to  the  facts.  Thc\ 
forced  welfare  mothers  into  workmi': 
have  not  provided  adequate  help  for  cilc 
care.  The  LInited  States  lags  significith; 
behind  ever\'  other 
industrial  nation  in 
providing  stan- 
dards and  subsidies 
for  child  care  and 
allowing  paid  and 
unpaid  parental 
leave,  without  risk 
of  job  loss. 

The  four- 
thirds  solution  in 
the  title  is  to  find 
ways  in  which  par- 
ents can  spend  sig- 
nificant time  with 
tiieir  children  dur- 
ing waking  hours.  It  seeks  to  limit  thttte 
of  child  care  outside  the  home  to  less  Ian 
30  or  so  hours  a  week.  V\Tiat  wouldnis 

entail?  It  might   

mean  that  one  par- 
ent (not  necessari- 
ly the  mother) 
works  only  part 
time  tor  the  first 
years  of  intancv 
and  early  child- 
hood. It  might 
mean  dual-shift 
working  (one  par- 
ent works  at  night 
and  the  other  dur- 
ing the  day)  to 
ma.ximize  in-home 
care  during  the 
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cial  first  three  \  c;irs.  This  solutnon,  as  1 
i\v  ft-om  experience  in  my  own  himily, 
ile  good  for  the  chihlren,  can  put 
vy  strains  on  \()ung  marriages. 
;enspan  paints  tor  us  a  portrait  ot  six 
erent  tamilies  trying  to  cope  with 
ncial  need,  raising  chilthx-n  and  tind- 
optimuni  child  care, 
(ireenspan  suggests  a  range  of  solu- 
is  to  the  current  crisis  in  child  care, 
ios  should  he  improved  so  that  no 
;giver  has  more  than  three  babies  to 

•  for  at  a  time,  no  more  than  four  earl\ 
Jlers  and  no  more  than  five  children 
he  age  range  2  to  3.  Government 
uld  adopt  policies  to  encourage  an 
ease  in  wages  for  child  caregivers  and 
vide  training  programs  for  them.  Tax 
)ther  incentives  might  be  devised  to 

j  outage  companies  to  provide  on-site 
I  d  care  facilities,  so  parents  can  interact 
1  their  children  during  the  day.  We 
d  better  parental  leave  policies, 
ools  should  extend  their  hours  to  pro- 
;  after-school  care  options.  (Schools 
often  rather  insensitive  to  the  new 
■king  patterns  of  today's  parents.) 
Ifare  mothers  with  young  children, 
i  1  to  3  years,  might  be  allowed  to  ful- 
their  work  requirements  by  working 
time.  In  a  word,  welfare  reform  poli- 
must  put  children  first. 
The  cliche  runs:  it  takes  a  village  to 
e  a  child.  Every  stakeholder  in  the 
d  care  issue  is  called  upon  to  do  some 

•  things.  Parents  can  consider  alterna- 
working  arrangements  (including  at- 
le  work)  for  the  first  three  years. 
;y  should  play  a  proactive  role  with 
;givers  and  inform  them  about  the 
:ial  needs  of  their  children.  Occa- 
lally,  they  need  to  visit  their  children 
he  caregiving  site.  Couples  might 
plifv'  their  material  needs  for  a  few 
•s  until  the  children  reach  school. 
Government's  role  includes  adjust 
policies  so  they  are  more  family 
idly.  The  United  States  lags  behind 
ost  every  developed  nation  when  it 
les  to  national  family  policies.  Cor- 
itions  should  consider  better  ways  to 
w  leaves,  flexible  hours  and  part-time 
king  options  for  parents.  Surely, 
ling  is  so  important  for  parents  (or 
those  of  us  who  are  not  parents  but 
)w  citizens)  than  the  healthy  develop- 
it  of  a  future  generation  of  citizens. 

John  A.  Coleman 


The  Priests 

of  St.  Siilpice 

an  international  association  of 
diocesan  priests  committed  to 
the  foi  niation  and  education  of 
scmmarians  and  diocesan  priests, 
developing  vocations  for  a  multi- 
cultural Church  and  collaborating 
with  seminary  programs  in  the 
missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and 
pastoral  gifts 

to  join  our  ministry  to  priests 
and  seminarians. 


Please  call,  write  or  e-mail: 

410-323-5070 

tulshafer@sulpicians.org 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Sulpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 
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Mignonette 


My  lather  planted,  eveiy  iVIay, 
the  same  old  mignonette. 

He  told  me:  That's  the  only  way 
you're  sure  ot  what  you'll  get. 

You  reap  whatever  crop  you  sow, 
so  think,  before  you  plant, 

exactly  what  you  want  to  grow, 
because  a  gardener  can't 

pull  out  the  seed  in  mid-July 

he  sank  in  early  June 
or,  looking  at  the  evening  sky, 

undo  the  afternoon. 

Now  that  I've  started  gardening, 
I  understand  that  all 


the  things  I  father  in  the  spring 
I'll  gather  in  the  fall. 

I'll  make  my  bed  and  lie  on  it 

till  autumn  comes  to  plow 
the  garden  under  and  commit 

the  earth  to  earth.  But  now 

I've  seen  the  seeds  my  parents  knew 

would  gently  germinate; 
the  dainty  shoots  my  parents  grew, 

sweet  to  anticipate; 

the  seedlings  that  my  parents  thinned, 

predictable  as  rain — 
and  I  would  rather  sow  the  wind 

and  reap  a  hurricane. 

Deborah  Warreri 
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DISCOVER  YOUR  GIFTS  THROUGH  SERVICE  TO 
OTHERS.  I.'KRCHF  HARBOR  IK)L  SK,  a 
Christian  community  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
invites  you  to  assist  in  creating  community 
with  aiiults  who  are  developmentally  disahleii. 
Requirements:  dedicated  people  who  want  to 
li\e  the  (lospel  in  communit}'  life,  who  desu'c 
to  live  with,  learn  from  and  relate  with  adults 
with  disabilities.  Responsibilities:  help  create  a 
home  based  on  the  Beatitudes,  develop  rela- 
tionships with  members,  assist  in  personal  care 
and  community  living.  Benefits:  Americorps 
site,  stipend,  room,  board,  health/dental  insur- 
ance and  fomiation  in  the  spirituality  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  L'Arche  communities  founded 
by  Jean  V'anier  and  lived  and  written  ab(iut  by 
Henri  Nouwen.  Interested?  Contact:  Patrick 
Mayhew,  700  Arlington  Road,  Jacksonville,  FL 
322  1  1;  Ph:  (904)  72  1-5992;  e-mail: 
larchfl@aol.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  desiijned  to  work  with 


your  current  ministry.  Fwo  diree-week  sessions 
(_Ianuarv  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  witii  guid- 
ed independent  study.  .Accredited.  (Concentra- 
tions in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
ministrv'.  For  infomiation  write  or  call:  Oblate 
School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San 
,\ntonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  .Ul-1.?66.  Visit 
our  Web  site  at:  www  .ost.edu. 

Positions 

COORDINATOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC,  Penn 
State  University  Catholic  Communiu'.  Full- 
time, year-round  position  to  work  closely  with 
the  Director  of  Campus  Ministry  to  plan  and 
execute  liturgies  at  large  secular  university, 
with  34  percent  Catholic  student  body  of 
10,000  and  resident  community  of  300  fami- 
lies. Requirements:  advanced  degree  (Ph.D. 
preferred)  in  liturgical  music  or  the  equivalent, 
with  leadership  and  performance  background, 
and  keyboard  and  organ;  experience  with  and 
commitment  to  Vatican  II  liturgy;  varied 
musical  interest  and  ci)m|ietence;  sensitivity  to 
diversity,  gender,  ecumenical  and  interfaith 
issues.  Excellent  collaborative  antl  commu- 
nicative skills.  Responsibilities:  plan,  with  the 


Director,  weekend,  holy  day  and  special 
es;  also  Holy  Week,  reconciliation,  nunr 
and  seasonal  ser\ices;  introduce  currou  ij: 
tv   Catholic/Christian   music;  con^c. 
rehearsals;  play  (and  sing)  at  weekend  lirui'es 
coordinate  and  train  cantors;  oversee  cum  ■ 
tion,  cop\  ing  and  tlistribution  of  worship 
with  staff  assistant.  .Attend  weekly  statt  i 
ing.  Start  date:  Julv  I,  2002.  Compel  ■ 
salar\  and  benefits.  Send  letter  of  introdun 
by  Alay  15,  along  with  resume  and  thna 
ters  of  reference  with  current  phone  nui 
to:  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  R.  Honeygosk\ ,  <  • 
Director  of  Penn  State  Catholic  Coiniiii 
205  F'isenhower  Chapel,  Penn  State  L  nu- 
ty.  University  Park,  PA  16802.  Nu  i-l- 
inquiries,  please. 

LITURGIST  (full-time)  sought  for  large  c.w 
parish  serving  Michigan  State  Liii\l 
including  R.C.I.A.  coordination  and  cai'U 
ministry  team  responsibilities,  starting  Ju'  1 
M..A.  preferred.  (Contact  Search  CominiitL  - 
John  Student  Pansh,  327  M.A.C.  A\l.. 
Lansing,  MI  48823;  Ph:  (517)  337-9778. 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  FOR  THE  SECRETAAT 
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THE  DIACONATE.  I  hc  United  States  Con- 
ce  ()t  C^atholic  I5ish()ps  is  seeking  a  qualified 
idatc  to  head  its  secretariat  for  the  dia- 
:e.  1  he  major  responsibilit\  ot  this  position 
le  to  coordinate  the  initiati\  es  ot  die  C.oin- 
e  on  the  Diaconate.  Applicants  should  have 
duate  degree  (AI.A.  or  Al.Div.)  with  a  spe- 
ation  in  the  area  of  jiastoral  diaconal  min- 
or theology'  and  be  thorouglily  familiar  with 
m  fonnation.  At  least  5  years'  experience  in 
ral  ministry,  with  a  working  knowledge  of 
sial  procedure,  required.  Clergy/religious 
mployees  of  a  diocese/archdiocese  require 

approval  from  their  diocesan  bishop  or 
ous  superior  before  an  application  can  be 
dered.  Interested  applicants  can  submit 

letter  of  introduction  with  resume  and 
jpriate  approvals  no  later  than  May  15, 
,  to:  Office  of  Human  Resources  (Dia- 
e),  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
.ps,  3211  Fourth  Street,  NE,  Washington, 
10017-1194,  or  Fax:  (202)  541-3412  or  e- 
resuiTies@usccb.org.  EOE. 

;tor  of  liturgy  and  music  ministry. 

time  position  with  lienefits;  three  week- 
vlasses;  work  with  cantors,  adult,  children 
■esurrection  choirs;  school  and  special 
jies  throughout  the  year;  weekly  staff 
ings  and  annual  budget;  additional  pay  for 
ings  and  funerals.  Send  resume  and  three 
ssional  references  together  to:  Rev.  Paul 
lar,  St.  Irenaeus  Parish,  387  Maryland 
lie.  Oakmoni,  PA  I  ^I3'>. 
ORAL  ASSOCIATE  FOR  FAITH  FORMATION, 
sdral  of  the  Assumption,  Louisville,  Ky. 
des  leadership  in  the  design  and  implemen- 
:  of  programs  that  nurture  lifelong  faith  for- 
■n  in  a  vibrant,  downtown  Cathedral  parish 
ated  to  excellence  in  worship,  fiith  fomia- 
jnd  social  justice  ministries.  Has  direct 
insibility  for  adult  formation  programs; 
ees  formation  programs  for  children  and 
1.  Position  description  available  at  cathe- 
theassumption.org  or  call  (502)  582-2971. 
resume  by  May  6  to:  Rev.  William  L. 
eman,  433  S.  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  KY 
I;  e-mail:  wfichteman@cathedraloftheas- 
tion.org;  Web  site:  www.cathedralofdieas- 
rion.org. 

baticals 

"JTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  die 
)  San  Antonio,  l  ex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
t,  relax  and  be  renewed  widi  other  men  and 
;n  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and  spir- 
rinfonnarion  write:  Al.T.M.  Program,  109 
:e  Drive,  San  ./^ntonio,  'FX  782 16-63 1 1 ;  Ph: 
349-9928;  e-mail:  intin@ost.edu;  Web  site: 
ost.edu. 
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State  of  the  question 

((Joiitii/iicil  from  pt/i^c  17) 

A  Church  Historian  Speaks 

1  he  issue  clcvotccl  to  the  pr()l)lem  of 
clerical  sexual  abuse  is  certainly  timely 
and  very  helpful. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  whole  issue  of 
clerical  se.xual  abuse  in  perspective.  This 
is  what  I  believe  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  religious  studies  at 
Penn  State,  Philip  Jenkins,  has  done  in 
his  book  Pedophiles  iiiid  Priests  (1996). 
Professor  Jenkins,  who  is  not  a  C>atholic, 


maintains  that  the  since  the  Ciaiithe  case 
broke  in  19S.5,  the  media  have  unfairly 
framed  the  general  societal  problem  of 
pedophilia  as  a  peculiarly  (Catholic  prob- 
lem. He  notes  a  number  of  reasons  tor 
this.  These  include: 

•  The  very  size  of  the  priesthood — 
nearly  50,000  priests  currently  active. 

•  No  comparative  quantification  of 
die  abuse  rate  relative  to  other  religious 
groups  is  available. 

•  Misconduct  in  the  (Catholic 
Church  has  been  sttidied  much  more 
intensively  than  in  other  churches  large- 
ly because  of  the  assumption  (unproven) 


Mothers 

Experience  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Divine  Feminine  in  your  life 


Central  Plateau  of  Mexico 

'July  2-12.  2002 
'July  17-27,  2002 
'Jan.  24-Feb.  3,  2003 
'June  19-29.  2003 
'Aug.  6-16.  2003 

Eastern  Europe 

•  May  1 7-30.  2003 
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Search  Extended  J 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs = 


Minnesiir.is  i.ugcst  independent  tiniversit)',  rccciulv  ranked  among  Tier  2  <it  the  N.ition.il  Universities- 
Doctoral  category  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  is  seeking  a  Vice  President  tor  Academic  AtTairs  to  serve 
as  the  chief  acadeinic  officer  of  the  Universir)'.  Founded  in  1885,  the  University  of  St.  Thomas  is  an  urban, 
co-educational.  Catholic  university  that  emphasizes  values-centered,  career-oriented  education.  It  seeks  to 
develop  morally  responsible  individuals  who  combine  career  competency  with  cultural  awareness  and 
intellectual  curiosir)'.  Undergraduate  education  is  committed  to  the  integration  of  the  liberal  arts  with  career 
preparation.  Gr.iduate  programs  have  a  professional,  practitioner-oriented  tocus. 

Reporting  directly  to  the  Executive  Vice  President  ot  the  University,  the  Vice  President  for  Ac.ideniic  Affairs  will 
be  a  strong  advocate  tor  academic  excellence.  St.  Thomas  employs  appro.umately  400  full-time  taculr>'.  with 
5,400  undergraduate  and  6,100  graduate  students.  Responsibilities  ot  the  position  include:  providing  leadership 
m  the  direction  and  administration  ot  the  universipi's  undergraduate  and  gr.iduate  programs,  including  seven 
colleges  and  schools,  and  direct  supervision  ot  all  de.ms  and  program  directors  in  those  academic  are.is;  man.iging 
the  academic  budget  (within  the  University's  $150  million  annual  operating  budget  and  $254  million 
endowment);  and  working  collegially  with  faculty  and  appropriate  Board  of  Trustees'  committees. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  strong  academic  grounding  including  an  earned  doctorate  or  equivalent 
terminal  degree,  a  successful  record  as  a  teacher/scholar,  a  solid  record  of  administrative  leadership  at  the 
dean  level  or  higher,  and  be  comtortable  in  a  complex,  highly  entrepreneurial  and  dynamic  environment. 
Successful  leadership  in  team  building  and  systemic  change  management  and  the  ahilirv  to  work  effectively 
in  a  consultative  decision-making  culture  are  required. 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  imniediatelv  and  continue  until  the  position  is  tilled. 
Nominations,  applications  and  expressions  ot  interest  should  he  directed  to: 


Judith  A.  Dwyer,  Ph.D., 
Executive  Vice  President 
Univcrsitv  ol  St.  Thomas 


mm 


Mail  #AQll  102 
2115  Summit  Avenue 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55105 
(651)  962-6525 
(651)  962-6498  (facsimile) 
e-mail:  jadwyert''stthoma$.edu 

1  he  University  tit  St.  rlioni.is  is  .in  equal  opportiiniry  employer  and  is 
tonimitted  to  a  program  ot  t.Kuiry,  statf  and  student  diversity. 


University 
of  St.Thomas 

M I N  N  ESOTA 

wvvw.stthomas.edu 
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the  word 


Waiting  for  a  Good  Lawyer 


Sixth  Sunday  of  Easter  (A),  May  5.  2002 

Readings:  Acts  8:5-8.  14-17:  Ps.  66:  1  R.  3:15-18:  Jn.  14:15-21 

'7  will  not  leave  yon  orphans:  I  -dill  cmue  to  you"  (Jn.  14:18} 


A COURTROOM  DRAMA — 
whether  it  is  a  John  Grisham 
novel,  a  prime  time  T\'  series 
or  one  of  a  host  of  films  fi^om 
"To  Kill  a  Mockingbird"  to  "Philadel- 
phia"— provides  enduring  fascination. 
Especially  conunon  are  plots  pitting  a  lit- 
de-known  lawyer,  defending  a  victimized 
client,  against  powerful  adversaries.  This 
ap^peal  is  as  old  as  the  biblical  stories  of 
Susannah  and  the  elders  and  of  the 
woman  judged  for  adulter}'  in  John.  In 
fact,  John's  (lospel  has  been  described  as  a 
long  trial  narrative  in  which  the  powers  of 
the  world  are  arrayed  against  Jesus,  culmi- 
nating in  the  carefully  orchestrated 
appearance  before  Pilate.  On  the  evening 
before  he  departs  this  life,  Jesus  warns  his 
disciples  that  a  fate  similar  to  his  awaits 
them.  The  world  that  hated  him  will  hate 
them  (15:8);  they  will  be  rejected,  and  "the 
hour  is  coming  when  whoever  kills  you 
will  think  he  is  offering  service  to  God" 

State  of  the  question 

that  a  celibate  group  would  likely  have  a 
higher  rate  of  sexual  devianc\\  .\s  more 
attention  was  focused  on  the  C^atholic  cler- 
gy, more  possible  victims  were  encouraged 
to  report  incidents  and  begin  litigation. 

•  The  disproportionatel}-  high  level  of 
reported  scandals  is  also  explainable  bv  the 
tact  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  highlv" 
centralized  and  bureaucratized  and  that 
dossiers  on  its  parish  clerg\-,  efficiend\- 
maintained,  are  rather  easily  subpoenaed 
by  attorneys.  Other  churches  are  much  less 
open  to  the  kind  of  investigation  that  can 
be  used  to  show  a  sv  stemic  problem. 

•  The  numbers  are  inflated.  The  best 
estimates  indicate  that  priest  offenders  are 
not  more  than  1  percent  to  2  percent  of 
the  clergv'.  The  only  sv'stematic  reviev\'  of  a 
large  cohort  of  priests  v\  as  commissioned 
by  Cardinal  Joseph  Bemardin.  The  stud\- 


(16:2).  They  will  be  hauled  before 
the  court  of  the  world  to  be  v\imess- 
es  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Yet  Jesus  will  not  leave  them 
orphans;  he  will  provide  a  defense 
attorney  for  his  followers  when  diev  are 
brought  to  trial.  Older  translations,  fo 
lowing  the  Greek,  called  him  a  "para- 
clete," literally  "one  called  alongside  of," 
an  advocate  (a  legal  metaphor).  This  advo- 
cate is  also  the  "Spirit  of  truth"  (14:17) 
and  the  "Hoh"  Spirit,"  whom  "the  Father 
will  send  in  m\'  name,  who  will  teach  \  ou 
all  things  and  bring  to  v  our  remembrance 
all  that  I  have  taught  you"  and  be  both 
advocate  and  defense  witness  (15:26).  .\s 
Jesus  has  come  intt)  the  world,  so  too  the 
Advocate,  who  is  teacher  and  guide,  as  was 
Jesus.  The  .Advocate  will  likewise  bear  v\it- 
ness  in  a  situation  of  hate,  as  did  Jesus. 
The  Advocate  (Paraclete)  is,  then,  the 
enduring  presence  in  the  church  of  the 
departed  Jesus,  who  prolongs  his  lite  and 

examined  the  archdiocese's  personnel  files 
between  1952  and  1991  and  found  an 
offense  rate  of  1.7  percent. 

•  The  priest  "pedophile"  is  often  a 
misnomer.  In  many  cases,  if  not  the  major- 
itv',  the  tenn  should  be  ephebophilia  (se.xai- 
al  attraction  to  teenagers).  Of  the  57 
accused  priests  examined  in  the  Chicago 
survey,  49  cases  involved  teenagers:  39 
bovs  and  10  girls.  Not  that  this  makes  it 
excusable — but  the  distinction  has  many 
implications  in  tenns  ot  the  potential  for 
treaanent  and  therapy. 

Modem  perceptions  of  clergv'  abuse 
also  need  to  be  placed  in  the  much  longer 
historical  context  ot  anti-Catholic  and  anti- 
clerical imagen,'  and  rhetoric.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  Professor  Jenkins  is  doing  a  fol- 
low-up smdy  on  anti-Catholicism  in 
America. 

Ironically,  it  is  Catholics  themselves 
v\  ho  are  perhaps  most  responsible  for  mak- 


teaching  through  histon,-. 

Karl  Barth  is  reported  to  have  a 
that  as  Christologv'  was  the  focus  oi 
20th  cenmrv',  the  role  of  the  Spirit 
the  focus  of  the  present  centurv',  a  pr"^ 
tion  verified  by  renewed  interest  in  jt 
theology  and  church  life.  Too  often 
past,  the  Spirit  has  been  invoked  as 
the  guarantor  of  fixed  teaching  or  e 
"fixer"  behind  the  scenes,  w  ho  will  rei 
human  error  ("I  hope  the  Holy  Sj 
knows  what  he  or  she  is  doing").  J?t 
promises  the  Advocate  to  those  v\  ho  :e 
his  commandments,  which  in  John  anic 
primarily  moral  precepts  but  the  cj 

ing  the  widespread  problem  of  pedopl' 
a  "Cadiolic  problem."  Led  by  the  prie 
novelist  and  television  pundit  the  Rev. 
.Andrew  .\I.  Greelev'  and  The  Nationa 
(Catholic  Reporter,  Catholic  dissenters 
both  the  left  and  die  right  have  found 
issue  a  godsend  for  pressing  their  refor 
agendas. 

Professor  Jenkins  reiterated  his  co: 
elusion  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Pitts- 
burgh Post  Gazette  (3/3):  ".My  researcof 
cases  over  the  past  20  years  indicates  n 
eridence  whatever  that  C^atholic  or  ott" 
celibate  clerg)-  are  anv'  more  likely  t(  >  b 
involved  in  misconduct  or  abuse  than  ( r 
gy  of  any  other  denomination — or  ind.  j 
than  nonclerg)'." 

.As  he  points  out  in  his  article,  liter 
ev-en,'  denomination  and  faith  traditmr 
its  share  of  abuse  cases,  and  some  of  th, 
worst  involve  non-Catholics.  Even'  m;i- 
line  Protestant  denomination  has  had 
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ji  al  faith  and  ratlical  love.  The  Holy 
:  is  present  when  the  kind  and  quality 
i  embodied  in  die  Word  niaile  flesh 
isible  to  the  world.  Such  is  die  best 
advice  as  w  e  prepare  for  our  tibial. 

ime  to 
love  Out 

ision  of  the  Lord  (A),  May  9,  2002 

brated  in  most  dioceses  on  the  Sev- 
I  Sunday  of  Easter) 

ings:  Acts  1:1-11;  Ps.  47;  Eph.  1:17- 
1t.  28:16-20 

..teachmg  than  to  absence  all  that  I 
\  landed  you"  (Alt.  28:20) 

N    ONE     OF    THE  ANNUAL 
preached  retreats  I  was  subjected 
to  as  a  young  Jesuit,  the  director 
presented  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
sion  (long  before  the  age  of  shuttle 
:hings).  As  Jesus  rose  heavenward, 
kv  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Galilee,  Asia 
Greece  and  finally  Rome.  This  is 
sely  what  the  feast  is  not  about, 
t  is  celebrated  is  Jesus'  exaltation 
he  end  of  his  earthly  existence  as  a 
i:de  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  This 

als  aplenty,  as  have  Pentecostals, 
I  ions,  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Jews, 
I  hists,  Hare  Krishnas — and  the  list 
,1  )n.  One  Canadian  Anglican  (Episco- 
I  iocese  is  ciurendy  on  the  verge  of 

I  iiptcy  as  a  result  of  massive  lawsuits 

\  d  by  decades  of  systematic  abuse,  yet 
Ij  nglican  church  does  not  demand 
il  cy  of  its  clergy. 

j  rofessor  Jenkins  deplores  the  present 

I I  frenzy  and  worries  that  it  may  cause 
li  iption  of  religious  bigotry  against  the 
\  )lic  Church.  And  he  is  certainly  not 

i|  ilyone. 

j  (Rev.)  Thomas  Bokenkotter 

j  Cincinnati,  Oliio 

j 

1 1  Outrage 

I  )arrage  of  publicity  that  the  media 
f  ven  to  the  recent  events  in  the  Arch- 
ji  se  of  Boston  and  elsewhere  has 
'  V  dismayed  me.  The  scandal  is  bad 


exaltation  embodies  one  of  the  oldest 
Christological  confessions,  Phil.  2:6-11, 
which  speaks  oi  one  who  was  in  the  form 
of  God,  emptied  himself  and  became 
obedient  to  death  on  a  cross,  only  to  be 
exalted  and  given  a  name  at  which  every 
knee  would  bend  and  every  tongue  would 
confess  as  Jesus,  the  Lord.  This  is  also 
the  pattern  of  the  theology  of  Luke  and 
John. 

Yet  my  retreat  master,  perhaps  too 
taken  up  himself  with  the  journey 
through  the  heavens,  had  a  great  insight. 
Before  his  departure,  Jesus  commissions 
his  disciples  as  "witnesses  in  Jerusalem, 
throughout  Judea  and  Samaria  and  to  the 
end  of  the  earth."  Jesus  would  "see"  these 
places  as  the  Spirit-directed  church 
moved  outward  from  Jerusalem.  Such  is 
the  "exocentric"  theology  of  Acts.  In  a 
rhythm  of  persecution  and  repeated 
impulses  of  the  Spirit,  the  church  in  Acts 
moves  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  where 
the  imprisoned  Paul  "with  complete 
assurance  and  without  hindrance  pro- 
claimed the  kingdom  of  God  and  taught 
them  about  the  Lord  Jesus"  (28:31). 

One  of  the  major  phenomena  of  the 
past  50  years  has  been  the  spread  and 
growth  of  the  church  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Luke's  vision.  Jesus'  commission 
in  Matthew  to  travel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  making  disciples  of  all  nations 
seems  a  reality.  Recently  I  noticed  that 
the  greatest  number  of  Jesuits  in  the 


enough  when  trust  is  betrayed  by  clergy 
who  abuse  the  htde  ones,  but  it  is  multi- 
plied many  times  over  when  diocesan  bish- 
ops cover  up  perpetrators  in  secret.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  editorial 
"Healing  and  Credibility,"  because  the 
previous  editorial  was  so  balanced  that  it 
lacked  moral  outrage.  Thank  you.  I  pray 
you  are  heard. 

Sam  Miglarese 
Durham,  N.C. 

Gift  Squandered 

The  news  item  "Vatican  on  Gay  Priests" 
(Signs  of  the  Times,  3/18)  was  very  sur- 
prising to  me,  since  it  seems  to  go  against 
everything  I've  ever  heard  or  read  about 
our  church's  understanding  of  die  differ- 
ence between  homosexual  orientation  and 
homosexual  acts.  We  are  also,  in  this  case, 
talking  al)()ut  men  willing  to  make  a  public 
vow  and  commitment  to  celibacy.  Why 


world  now  live  and  work  in  India,  and  Asia 
and  Africa  represent  areas  of  greatest 
growth.  As  in  Acts,  persecution  and  often 
violent  death  are  the  cost  of  faithful  wit- 
ness to  the  Gospel,  especially  as  people 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
marginal  (another  strong  theme  of  Luke- 
Acts).  In  the  United  States  and  in  the 
West  generally,  the  church  is  preoccupied 
with  internal  problems,  often  of  its  own 
making.  1  he  feast  of  the  Ascension  tells  us 
that  the  church  must  be  a  community  in 
mission,  guided  by  God's  Spirit  and  confi- 
dent of  God's  protection  even  amid  suf- 
fering and  death.  But  mission  is  not  some- 
thing  we  see  by  gazing  beyond  the 
horizons  of  our  own  land.  It  is  a  summons, 
especially  to  a  younger  generation  of 
Catholics,  to  move  to  uncharted  territory 
under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit  with 
confidence  in  Jesus'  final  words  in 
Matthew,  "I  am  with  you  always,  until  the 
end  of  the  age."     John  R.  Donahue,  SJ. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  In  times  of  trial  think  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  as  your  counselor  and  advo- 
cate. 

•  Pray  in  gratitude  for  the  riches  that 
people  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
bring  to  our  church. 

•  Pray  in  hope  that  as  Christ  was 
raised  to  glory  through  suffering,  so 
too  will  his  followers  be  raised. 


should  the  church  screen  out  men  of 
homosexual  orientation  on  the  basis  of  the 
type  of  temptation  they  are  promising  to 
resist?  Nobody  can  choo.se  what  sins  they 
will  be  tempted  to  commit. 

By  the  way,  as  a  practical  matter,  if  the 
church  ever  did  get  rid  of  all  the  honiosex- 
ually  oriented  priests,  it  would  be  a  major 
tragedy  in  at  least  two  ways.  It  would  rob 
us  of  diousands  of  conscientious,  faith- 
filled,  loving,  caring,  chaste  priests.  It 
would  punish  coimtless  men  who,  having 
accepted  the  church's  judgment  regarding 
their  sexuality,  decided  to  stay  in  and  play 
by  the  rules.  These  gay  men  were  (and  are) 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  possibility  of  sexual 
fulfillment  for  the  sake  of  service  to  God, 
just  as  straight  priests  do. 

Why  would  our  church  want  to  squan- 
der this  selflessly  given  gift? 

Joe  Peabody 
Houston,  Tex. 
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A  Jesuit  trii, 


Of  Many  Things 


E\  I  k^  I'k  \<  1 1{  C^iithulic, 
if  ;iskccl,  c\in  summon  n 
luimhcr  nf  meniDralile 
1111  imciits  ("inciiK ir;il)le" 
lieing  the  operatise  word)  in  their 
liturgical  lite  exjierience.  Lucky  for 
me,  these  span  two  time  /ones:  pre- 
Witican  H  ami  in ist-\'atican  11.  I  am 
eoin  incetl  it  w  as  the  magic  and  mys- 
tery m  the  priest's  liitniibu  nd  ulturc 
Del  or  the  choir's  rendering  oi  Siihc 
Rcij^iJ/ii,  among  so  man\'  others,  that 
instilled  in  me  a  desire  to  learn  Latin. 
Forttinatel) ,  the  w  hole  hal)\'  ilid  not 
get  thrown  out  w  ith  the  iiath  water. 
Lhere  are  still  Latin  hymns  to  he 
hearti  in  many  parishes,  at  least  tor 
occasional  special  events.  ,\inl  the  use 
ot  incense,  which — 40  \ears  later — 
still  transcends  the  olfactory  experi- 
ence, inikices  in  me  a  spiritual  eupho- 
ria. ( )kay,  w  hat  can  I  say?  Lm  a 
sensate  person.  I  notice  a  lot. 

Ms.  I<"Ji/,aheth  Ficocelli,  w  ho 
w  rites  in  this  issue  ("Axoiding  .\Liss 
I  li  steria"),  is  on  the  mone\  as  tar  as 
I'm  concerneil.  I  here  is  nothing 
w  orse  than  ha\  ing  your  tocus  hroken 
li\  a  munching  "smallster"  ft-om  the 
pew  m  front  who  stands  up  [iracticalK 
in  your  face  ami  then  ha\  ing  to  watch 
his  (Iheerios  drop  all  over  the  place. 
Aly  parish  lacks  hourly  janitorial  ser- 
\  ice,  so  those  Clheerios  get  crunchetl 
into  the  c,ir|)et  to  sta\ .  I  w  ish  parents 
were  more  cogni/ant  of  this. 

(  )n  the  fli|i  side,  1  am  often 
inspired  at  the  sight  of  man\'  families 
with  young  children,  collecti\el\'  at 
wurship.  It  hrmgs  to  mind  the  great 
pride  I  felt  as  a  \  ()ungster  to  attend 
early  Sunda\-  morning  .Mass  w  ith  iin 
father,  seated  up  front — alwa\'s  up 
front — missal  in  hand.  ( )r  rising  at 
2:M)  a.m.  on  I  loly  I'hursdaN  night 
(actiiall)  earl\  (iood  I'ikLu  )  to  join 
hmi  in  the  holy  hour  from  3  a.m.  to  4 
a.m.  in  church.  Those  moments,  of 
course,  were  pre-V'atican  ones.  My 
father  passed  awav  a  year  hefore  the 
council  ended. 

I'ast  forwarding  to  the  present: 
this  year  our  parish  linirg\'  planners 
made  some  changes  in  the  I  lolv 
W  eek  ami  d'ood  Frida)'  services — on 
the  face  ot  it,  perhaps,  nothing  jolt- 
ing. But  change  doesn't  have  to  be. 


for  instance,  on  Ciooil  Frid.u,  the 
people  in  church  ministered  to  one 
another — something  I  ha\e  not  wit- 
nessed since  our  special  parish  .Mass 
"in  time  of  ci\  il  crisis  or  w  ar"  last 
Septemher.  The  ministering  acftially 
took  the  form  ot  \  olunteerism.  Dur- 
ing the  \  eneration  ot  the  cross  (a  sin- 
gle huge  cross  Sii/is  corpus),  memhers 
of  the  communitv  at  rantlom  came  off 
line  and  relievetl  one  of  the  two  can- 
dle-hearers on  either  side.  .Men  and 
wdiiien  of  all  ages — e\en  with  inflr- 
inities — as  well  as  kids  as  xoung  as  2 
or    (with  Dad  helping,  of  course). 
The  liturg-\-  that  afternoon  w  as  iliffer- 
ent.  I  he  experience  was  rich  anti 
|iowerful.  I'he  faith  communit\  was 
united  as  it  should  alw  a\s  he.  .All 
because  the  change  in  ritual  called  the 
people  in  a  special  wa\  .  Ciooil  liturgv 
iloes  that.  1  telephoned  our  pastor 
upon  returning  home  ami  tokl  him. 
La\'  people  should  take  the  same 
amount  of  time  complimenting  the 
staff  as  complaining. 

C^omplaints,  in  iin  experience, 
usually  in\  ()l\  e  sermonizing — hoth 
the  homih  's  content  and  its  ileli\  er\'. 
But  this  is  a  tielicate  area.  1  ha\e 
found  that  w  hen  praise  is  truK  merit- 
ed, and  1  bestow  it  upon  the  preacher 
ot  the  da\',  the  follow  ing  week  or 
month  a  clunker  w  ill  issue  from  the 
same  mouth.  And  not  iust  a  clunker,  a 
/oo(i/i<f,  boring  ami  bereft  clunker! 

Speaking  of  speakers,  occ.isionalh 
at  .\Liss,  whether  in  our  home  parish 
or  another,  during  tra\el  or  \  acation, 
the  lector  of  the  da\ ,  untortunatcK  ,  is 
off  ilutv  .  So  we  listen  to  a  reading 
from  St.  Paul's  Letter  to  the  (Colise- 
ums or  to  the  Filipinos  or  some  such. 
I  al\\ays  fee!  tor  that  reader,  w  ho 
oln  ioiisK'  has  ditticuit\ .  I'm  tempteil 
to  |)ut  into  her  or  his  hand  a  copy  of 
'/'/'(•  l.citiir:  liffcitii  c  Dfi/vciy  nfthc 
Word  hy  ALiry  Lyons  (Pastoral  I'ress). 
It's  a  resource  everv  parish  should 
consider  using. 

(Juibbles  aside,  man\'  are  my 
memories  of  vibrant  liturgies, 
whether  in  the  pew  or  through  min- 
istries f)f  the  word  and  music.  If  \  ours 
are  not  so,  1  leave  you  w  ith  this 
thought:  f//i/  (ii/ittit  bis  iiiiit. 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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ditorial 


vlission 
mpossible? 

HEN  SF,c;RI•"^AR^■  OF  S  TATF  Colin 
Powell  returned  from  the  Middle 
East,  die  talking  heatls  speculated  that 
his  mission  had  hccn  a  failure.  They 
could  make  a  plausible  case.  The 
;rs  of  the  Ai'ab  world  had  refused  to  make  any  moves  to 
it  him  luitil  the  Israelis  withdrew  from  the  West  Bank. 
Arafat,  diough  he  condemned  suicide  bombings  and  par- 
larly  the  so-called  Passover  bombing,  made  no  further 
k'C  to  halt  die  \aolence,  and  Prime  Minister  ,\i-iel  Sharon 
ed  President  George  W.  Bush's  repeated  calls  for  immedi- 
vvithdrawal  from  the  Palestinian  towns.  Suicide  bombers 
tinued  their  attacks  on  Israeli  civilians,  Prince  Abdullah's 
ce  plan  lay  in  tatters,  and  talk  of  a  Madrid-style  peace  con- 
■nce  seemed  just  one  more  trial  balloon. 
Neither  Secretary  Powell  nor  any  member  of  die  admin- 
ition  addressed  the  savager)'  ( )f  Israel's  Operation  Defen- 
Sliield.  Billed  as  an  attempt  to  desn-o)'  the  infrasti'ucture 
;n-or,  it  was  in  fact  an  unremitting  assault  on  Palestinian 
ety.  The  destniction  was  most  ev  ident  in  Jenin's  refugee 
ip,  where  missiles  and  amied  bulldozers  destroyed  an 
re  neighborhood.  The  United  Nations  is  now  investigat- 
allegations  of  a  massacre  in  the  camp. 
Everywhere  Israeli  troops  went  they  systematically  van- 
zed  businesses  and  social  instiuitions,  ransacking  files  and 
Toying  equipment.  In  Bethlehem's  (Christmas  Church, 
t  workshops  for  local  artisans  w  ere  destixjyed.  Even  sinks 
e  shot  up.  Basic  infi-astrticmre,  like  roads,  water  systems 
utilit}'  Unes,  built  over  the  last  several  years  with  intenia- 
lal  assistance,  was  ripped  up.  So  complete  was  the  assault 
Palestinian  societ)'  that  ev  en  school  records  were  stolen  or 
Toyed. 

Snipers  killed  the  bell-ringer  at  die  (Church  of  the  Nati\i- 
nd  an  unarmed  policeman  who  tried  to  put  out  a  fire  in 
Church  of  Saint  Cadierine  ignited  by  an  Israeli  smn 
iiade.  They  also  shot  dead  a  vv'oman  remrning  fi-oni  the 
pital  in  Ramallah  where  she  had  gone  to  have  a  cast 
loved  from  her  ann.  In  Jenin,  the  handicapped  and  elderly 
e  unable  to  escape  as  their  homes  were  bulldozed.  Chil- 
n  as  young  as  nine  were  shot  dead  for  breaking  curiew. 
e  inability'  ot  the  U.S.  administi-ation  to  speak  to  these 
rors  in  the  same  tones  of  indignation  with  which  it  con- 


demned suicide  bombings  speaks  volumes  ab  )Ut  why  it  has 
proved  unable  to  deal  with  the  Mideast  crisis. 

Powell's  mission  proved  impossible,  not  oni\'  because  the 
problems  were  nearh'  inti'actable,  but  because  lu  had  no 
backing  ft-om  odiers  in  die  adminisQ-ation.  President  Bush 
had  sent  die  secretar}'  of  state  only  un^ler  pressure  fi-om  the 
world  comnitinit)'  and  threat  fi-om  the  Arabs  diat  they  would 
not  continue  to  cooperate  in  his  war  on  terror,  especially  the 
longed-for  campaign  against  Iraq.  Infomied  sources  report 
the  VMiite  House  offered  Pow  ell  no  backing.  I  le  carried  with 
him  neither  carrots  nor  sticks.  Bush  disclosed  his  own  ft-ame 
ol:  mmd  when  on  Powell's  return  he  described  /Vriel  Shanjii 
as  "a  man  of  peace."  Throughout,  the  Pentagon  persisted  in 
its  unrelenting  line  that  Palestinian  terrorism  was  of  a  piece 
widi  die  terrorism  the  United  States  had  set  out  to  eliminate. 

Foi-  a  long  time,  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  polity  has 
been  divided  among  diree  centers  of  pow  er:  the  State 
Deparnnent,  the  Pentagon  and  the  National  Securit\'  Coun- 
cil, f  or  years,  the  power  ol  the  Department  of  State  has  been 
shrinking.  It  has  in  [act  become  the  junior  partner.  Though 
Bush  gave  the  department  an  increase  in  funding  during  his 
first  year,  after  Sept.  1 1  the  latest  budget  again  cuts  its 
resources.  To  fill  positions  on  an  economy  Ixitlget,  for  many 
years  the  department  has  hail  to  borrow  jiersonnel  fi-om  the 
Deparnnent  ot  Defense  and  the  (11. A.  Now  the  Pentagon  is 
balking  at  e\  en  that  modest  assistance.  The  real  failure  in  the 
Hol\'  Land  w  as  due  to  die  supremac\  ot  defense  policy  over 
diplomacy. 

THE  PROBLEM  IS  A  LONGSTANDING  ONE.  It  has  been  exacerbated  by 
the  aggressive,  cocksure  team  that  now  heatls  the  Pentagon. 
Unhappily,  thev  understand  onl\'  one  way  to  fight  tertor — by 
ovei-whelming  force.  Their  narrow  focus  has  subverted  the 
quest  for  peace  in  the  Middle  P^ist.  In  the  end,  it  w  ill  surely 
undennine  President  Bush's  war  against  ternjr  as  well. 

For  both  the  success  of  the  war  against  terror  and  its  jus- 
tice depend  not  only  on  the  weapons  of  w  ar,  but  also  on  the 
effective  use  of  non-lethal  means.  The  elimination  of  global 
terrorism  entails  addressing  the  causes  of  discontent,  especial- 
ly in  the  Aral)  world.  That  is  the  work  of  diplomats,  humani- 
tarian workers,  development  economists,  educators  and  oth- 
ers. Unless  the  U.S.  goveinment  is  ready  to  engage  third 
world  discontent  and  hear  the  worries  of  allies,  what  Tacitus 
said  of  Rome  will  be  written  of  this  generation  of  Americans 
as  w  ell:  "They  made  a  wasteland  and  called  it  peace."  It  is  the 
kind  ot  peace  Mr.  Sharon  has  already  brought  to  the  West 
Bank  by  Operation  Defensive  Shield. 

In  the  end,  it  there  is  to  be  victor\'  over  terror,  it  will  be 
Secretar\-  Powell  and  his  successors  who  will  have  to  win  it. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


U.S.  Cardinals  Meet  in  Rome 

"The  sexual  abuse  ot  minors  is  rightK 
considered  a  crime  hv  socieU'  and  is  an 
appalling  sin  in  the  e\-es  of  Ciod,"  said  a 
communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  ot 
an  extraordinary'  rv\  ()-da\'  meeting 
between  .\merican  prelates  and  the  \'at- 
ican  officials  on  April  2.^-24.  It  also 
called  for  national  standards  that  would 
be  binding  on  all  L  .S.  bishops  and  for 
an  exjiedited  procedure  for  dismissing 
allusive  priests  from  the  priesthood. 
The  Americans  at  the  meeting  includetl 
the  presitlent  and  vice  presitlent  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  ot  Catholic  Bishops 
and  all  ot  the  American  cardinals  except 
(>ardinal  James  Hickey.  the  retired 
archbishop  of  \\  ashington.  w  ho  w  as  ill. 
Attending  tor  the  \'atican  were  the  sec- 
retan"  of  state  and  the  cardinals  heading 
the  offices  that  deal  with  bishops,  cler- 
gy, doctrine  and  seminaries. 

"  I  here  is  a  need  to  convey  to  the  \'ic- 
tuns  and  their  tamilies  a  protound  sense 
ot  solidarit}  and  to  pro\  ide  appropriate 
assistance  in  recovering  taith  and 
recei\  ing  pastoral  care."  ccintinued  the 
communique.  It  also  called  h)r  a  nation- 
al day  ot  prayer  and  penance  in  repara- 
tion tor  the  offenses.  The  cardinals 
echoed  the  pope  in  sa\  ing,  "People 
neeil  to  know  that  there  is  no  place  in 
the  priesthood  and  religious  lite  for 
those  w  ho  would  harm  the  voung."  At 
the  same  tune.  the\  spoke  ot  "the  pow  er 
ot  (dinstian  cxmvcrsion,  that  radical 
decision  to  turn  away  from  sin  and  back 
to  (lod.  which  reaches  the  depths  ot  a 
person's  soul  and  can  work  extraordi- 
nar\  change." 

There  appears  to  be  consensus 
among  the  American  cardinals  about 
expelling  trom  the  priesthood  an\" 
future  offenders.  "Looking  to  the 
future,"  sail!  (Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
.McCarrick  of  Washington  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting,  "I  would  sa\"  it  is 
prett}'  clear  the  Holy  Father  is  calling 
for  zero  tolerance....  From  here  on  in, 
there  is  no  place  in  the  priesthood  for 
someone  w  ho  would  do  such  a  thing." 

There  is  also  a  consensus  that  anvone 


who  is  thought  to  be  a  danger  to  chil- 
dren shoukl  not  be  in  niinistn  .  But 
there  is  disagreement  o\  er  what  to  do 
with  a  priest  w  ho  w  as  involved  in  non- 
serial  abuse  20  or  M)  years  ago  and  has 
not  offended  again.  Bishop  Wilton 
Gregon",  U.S.C.C.B.  president  and 
bishop  of  Bellville.  111.,  said  he  favored 
their  exclusion  from  ministn".  Others 
would  jireter  to  sulimit  such  cases  to 
re\  iew'  b\'  a  la\'  board,  w  hich  would 
determine  if  and  under  w  hat  conditions 
such  a  priest  could  continue  ministr\' 
(for  example,  allowing  no  unsupenised 
contact  w  ith  minors;  informing  those  to 
w  hom  he  ministers  ot  his  crime;  limit- 
ing his  ministn-  to  conx  ents.  office  w  ork 
or  the  like).  The  consensus  has  moxed 
awa\'  from  leaving  such  decisions  to  the 
local  bishop  alone. 

In  comparison  w  ith  the  guidelines  tor 
dealing  w  ith  sexual  abuse  issued  b\'  the 
U.S.  bishops  in  U^y2,  the  proposals  in 
the  communique  are  stricter  in  two 
w  a\  s.  First,  the\'  would  be  binding.  And 
second,  the\'  speak  ot  dismissing  from 
the  priesthood,  not  simply  relieving  the 
offender  of  ministerial  duties.  (The 

guidelines  and  communique  are 
posted  at  w\vw. usccb.org). 

Although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
communique,  the  inclusion  of  layper- 
sons in  the  decision-making  process 
also  seems  to  be  gaining  w  ide  agree- 
ment among  .American  prelates.  Cardi- 
nal]. Francis  Stafford,  president  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  the  Lait\"  and  one 
ot  the  top-ranking  .Americans  in  the 
X'atican,  said  he  found  that  concern  for 
a  greater  role  by  the  lait\"  pen  aded  the 
rvvo  days  of  discussions. 

The  communique  also  notes  "that 
almost  all  the  cases  inx  olved  adolescents 
and  therefore  w  ere  not  cases  ot  true 
pedophilia."  The  meeting  affirmed  that 
"a  link  between  celibacy  and  pedophilia 
cannot  be  scientificalh'  maintained"  and 
"reaffirmed  the  value  of  priestly  celiba- 
cy' as  a  gift  of  God  to  the  church." 

The  prelates  joined  the  pope  in  say- 
ing, "neither  should  w  e  torget  the 
immense  spiritual,  human  and  social 


good  that  the  vast  majoriu'  of  pries 
and  religious  in  the  United  States  h 
done  and  are  still  doing." 

The  communique  recommenilcd'. 
"the  pastors  of  the  church  need  cic, 
to  promote  the  correct  moral  teath  . 
of  the  church  and  publicly  to  repm 
individuals  who  spread  dissent  and 
groups  which  ad\'ance  ambiguous 
approaches  to  pastoral  care." 

Some  people  objected  that  there  ■ 
not  a  strong  enough  apology  to  the 
tims  coming  froni  the  pope  and  the 
dinals  for  the  tailures  ot  the  bishi  ip^ 
handle  abusing  priests  properly.  In  - 
opening  address,  the  pope  acknow  1- 
edged  that  "many  are  offended  at  tf 
w  a\'  in  which  the  church's  leaders  ai 
perceived  to  have  acted  in  this  matt'. 
Although  the  joint  communique  dir 
mention  any  failings  on  the  part  ot  l 
bishops,  the  letter  to  priests  froni  rh 
.Anierican  prelates  said,  "U'e  regi  et  . 
episcopal  oversight  has  not  been  abl: 
preser\  e  the  church  trom  this  scand 

At  Vatican,  Issue  of  Gay  Priest 
Draws  Unexpected  Attention 

I  he  issue  ot  homosexuality  aniong  L> 
priests  drew  unexpected — and  tor  soi; 
people,  unwelcome — attention  durina 
U.S.-\'atican  summit  on  clerical  sex  ■ 
abuse.  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregon'.  p-*;i- 
dent  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  (^,i;h 
Bishops,  told  a  press  conference  <  m  ^ 
23  that  it  w  as  an  ongoing  struggle  ti  • 
ensure  that  "the  Catholic  priesthood 
not  dominated  by  homosex-ual  men."i. 
said  there  are  difficulties  in  seminar}' :e 
and  in  recruiting  when  a  seminar}'  hai 
"homosexual  aariosphere  or  d}'namic 
that  niakes  heterosexual  }'oung  men 
think  tyvice"  liefore  entering,  either 
because  the\-  do  not  want  to  be  identi^o 
with  a  ga\'  culture  or  would  feel 
harassed.  He  said  U.S.  seminaries  ha\ 
worked  especially  hard  since  the  mid- 
I'^SO's  to  make  sure  that  priesthood  c 
didates  are  "healthy  in  ever}'  possible 
wa'\' — ps\  chologicalh ,  emotionally,  si"i- 
urally  and  intellectually."  Bishop  Grc- 
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remarks  came  after  the  opening  ses- 
of  a  two-day  meeting  between  U.S. 
Vatican  officials,  who  were  chs- 
ing  how  to  respond  to  the  cases  of 
ibuse  that  have  come  tt)  Hght  in  the 
ted  States. 

[is  comments  drew  immediate  criti- 
1  from  Dignity,  an  unofficial  support 
ip  for  gay  C^atholics  and  their  fami- 
that  opposes  church  teaching  on 
losexuality.  Marianne  Duddy,  execu- 
director  of  the  U.S. -based  organiza- 
,  sail!  Bishop  CIregory's  comments 
nal  that  a  witch  hunt  to  oust  gay 
sts  may  l)e  the  bishops'  next  move, 
uding  rejection  of  any  further  gay 
iicants  to  Catholic  seminaries."  She 
that  as  the  church  faced  the  crisis  of 
abuse,  it  appeared  that  its  leaders 
e  willing  to  "sacrifice"  its  gay  priests. 
1  a  recent  interview  with  Catholic 
vs  Service,  Bishop  Gregory  made 
r  that  the  issue  of  celibacy  for  priests 
lies  to  homosexuals  and  heterosexuals 
s.  He  said  one  question  the  church 
uld  also  be  asking  is:  "How  do  we 
port  those  priests  who  may  have  the 
losexual  orientation  and  have  been 
)lutely  faithftd  to  the  church  in  every 
ird?"  In  that  interview,  Bishop  Gre- 
^  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  question 
iomosexuality  in  the  priesthood 
uld  not  necessarily  be  linked  to  the 
abuse  issue.  But  some  church  officials 
se  to  raise  it  or  address  it  on  the 
asion  of  the  U.S. -Vatican  summit. 
J.S.  Cardinal  J.  Francis  Stafford,  a 
Vatican  official,  told  CNS  on  April 
Jiat  the  vast  majority  of  recently 
orted  sex  abuse  cases  in  the  United 
tes  involved  homosexual  activity  by 
;sts,  not  child  abuse  in  the  strict 
se.  "I  think  it's  a  misnomer,  really,  to 
[the  problem)  child  abuse.  I  think  it's 
re  of  an  acting  out  honiosexually," 
1  Cardinal  Stafford,  president  of  the 
itifical  Council  for  the  Laity  and  for- 
r  archbishop  of  Denver.  He  said 
endy  reported  cases  that  involve 
lophilia,  or  attraction  to  pre- 
>escent  children,  "are  a  significant 
lority,  and  to  focus  on  those  is,  I 
ik,  to  blur  the  reality." 
Cardinal  Adam  J.  Maida  of  Detroit 
de  a  similar  statement  to  (>NN,  say- 
that  behavioral  scientists  "are  telling 
..it's  not  truly  a  pedophilia-type  prob- 
1,  but  a  homosexual-type  problem." 


MEDIA  SURROUND  CARDINAL  McCARRICK  IN  ROME  as  he  answers  questions  near  St.  Peter  s 
Basilica  on  April  24.  As  the  special  summit  on  clergy  sex  abuse  came  to  an  end,  Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
McCarrick  of  Washington,  D.C.,  said  there  was  consensus  among  participants  for  a  "zero-tolerance" 
policy  on  future  priest-abusers.  (CNS  photo  by  Max  Rossi,  Catholic  Press  Photo) 


He  said  the  church  has  to  "look  at  this 
homosexual  element  as  it  exists,  to  what 
extent  it  is  operative  in  our  seminaries 
and  our  priesthood  and  how  to  address 
it." 

Others,  like  Cardinal  I  heodore  E. 
McC]arrick  of  Washington,  have  said  the 
main  issue  is  not  sexual  orientation  but 
whether  a  priesthood  candidate  was  "act- 
ing out"  sexually.  Many  Vatican  officials 
view  homosexuality  as  a  factor  in  the  sex 
abuse  cases  and  have  noted  that  most 
publicized  cases  of  sex  abuse  by  clergy 
against  minors  have  involved  homosexu- 
al acts,  hi  March  the  Vatican  spokesman, 
Joaqum  Navarro- Vails,  caused  a  stn- 
when  he  said  that  "people  with  [homo- 
sexual] inclinations  just  cannot  be 
ordained."  I  le  added  that  this  does  not 
imply  a  "final  judgment"  on  homosexu- 
als. For  several  years,  the  Vatican  has 
quietly  been  studying  whether  to  address 
formally  the  question  of  homosexuality 
in  the  priesthood  in  a  set  ot  norms  or  a 
document.  Recently,  it  began  drafting 
guidelines  on  more  general  psychologi- 
cal screening'  of  seminarians. 


News  Briefs 

•  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Ciregory,  president 
of  the  U.S.  (Conference  of  (>atholic  Bish- 
ops, has  expanded  the  conference's  Ad 


Hoc  CCommittee  on  Sexual  Abuse  and 
named  Archbishop  Harry  J.  Flynn  of  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis  as  its  new  chairman 
[see  Archbishop  Flvnn's  article  in  Am., 
4/22]. 

•  "If  in  hindsight  we  also  discover  that 
mistakes  may  have  been  made  as  regards 
prt>mpt  removal  of  priests  and  assistance 
to  victims,  1  am  deeply  sorry,"  w  rote 
(Cardinal  Fdward  M.  Fgan  in  a  letter 
read  in  New  York  parishes  on  April  2 1 . 

•  .\rchbishop  Roger  L.  Schw  ietz  of 
.\nchorage,  Alaska,  said  he  was 
impressed  by  "the  upbeat  spirit"  and 
"lots  ot  positi\'c  energy"  generated 
among  1,1  UO  delegates  at  the  Third 
(Continental  (Congress  on  Vocations  in 
Montreal  on  April  18-21. 

•  "Vox  Clara"  ((Clear  \'oice),  a  !  2 -bishop 
committee  established  by  the  (Congrega- 
tion for  Divine  Worship  and  the  Sacra- 
ments to  assist  in  examining  Fnglish-lan- 
guage  liturgical  translations — held  its 
inaugural  meeting  in  Rome  on  April  22- 
24.  F<jur  U.S.  liishops  were  among  the 
committee  members:  Archbishop  Oscar 
H.  Lipscomb  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  w  ho  was 
named  vice  chairman;  (Cardinal  Francis 
E.  George  ol  (Chicago;  .Archbishop 
.\lfred  C.  Hughes  of  New  Orleans;  and 
Archbishop  Justin  F.  Rigali  of  St.  Louis. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 


Men  of  the  Cloth 

^  -     expected  priests  to  be  just 
like  me,  except  better  in  every  way 
that  mattered.' 


Ill  A\  I  III  \RD  I  HI-  CllL  RC;H 
compared  to  a  dysfunctional 
family  a  lot  lately.  Problems  get 
swejit  under  the  rug.  silence  is 
ortiered  from  on  high,  appear- 
ances are  maintained  even  when  the 
truth  is  painfull}'  f)hvious  to  everyone. 
Oisis  can  make  a  himily  stronger,  hut 
onl\-  if  it  first  acknowledges  the  crisis.  In 
this  case,  there  have  been  many 
attempts  to  single  out  the  rofjt  cause  ot 
the  crisis:  petlophilia,  ephebcjphilia, 
celibacN  ,  homosexualit\',  all-male  priest- 
hooil.  a  church  hierarch\'  out  ot  touch 
and  answerable  to  no  one.  Whatever 
else  happens,  I  think  C^atholics  ought  to 
seize  the  opjiortunit}'  to  re-examine 
what  priesthood  is  specificalh",  to  pose 
the  question,  ilo  we  want  priests  t.j  l)e 
set  apart  from  us  or  one  of  us? 

At  about  the  time  I  was  born,  my 
oiliest  brother,  then  13.  mo\etl  awa\  to 
a  distant  part  ot  the  country  to  spend 
the  next  tour  \  cars  in  a  pre-seminan,'  in 
a  cloisteretl  dormitory'.  Consequently.  I 
grew  up  beliexing  that  \()ung  men  who 
telr  "called"  were  to  trade  a  normal  lite 
tor  a  lite  ile\()ted  to  Ciod,  a  devotion  dit- 
terent  in  degree  and  kinti  from  the 
"ordinarv"  life  ot  a  la\iierson.  I  \isitetl 
him  once  in  the  seminary  a  tew  months 
betore  he  ilecitled  to  leave.  I  remember 
tecling  awe  at  the  quiet  ot  the  place, 
almost  literalK  expecting  to  see  a  sacred 
glovs  around  e\er\-  man  I  saw.  What  I 
found,  though,  w  as  a  group  of  guys  w  ith 
long  hair  w  ho  had  a  rock-and-roll  band, 
playetl  practical  jokes,  cursed,  snuck  out 
after  curfew  antl  laughed  a  lot.  In  short, 
they  w  ere  not  different  from  other  21- 
\  ear-oKis. 

Kven  after  losing  that  unrealistic 
boy  hood  image  of  priests  as  a  higher 


order  of  being,  the  priesthood  remained 
the  -Mother  of  all  \'ocations  in  my  mind. 
For  many  Catholics,  priesthood  has 
alwa\'S  represented  a  life  gi\en  to  inti- 
macy w  ith  Ciod.  By  extension,  therefore, 
knowing  priests  (socially,  for  example) 
meant  getting  just  a  little  bit  closer  to 
knowing  God.  Though  this  is  less  true 
nowadays,  it  used  to  be  that  there  was  a 
certain  cachet  attached  to  having  the 
parish  priest  o\  er  for  Sunday  dinner.  I  le 
was  not  just  another  friend;  he  w  as  "a 
man  ot  the  cloth,"  a  phrase  that 
bespeaks  the  sense  of  the  priest  as  being 
materially  different  from  everyone 
else — a  frail  human  like  the  rest  of  us 
(he  ate  tood,  took  the  bus,  got  colds), 
but  nonetheless  made  of  different  stuff. 

Xo  small  reason  tor  this  was  the 
sacraments.  Only  the  priest  can  conse- 
crate hosts,  hear  confessions,  anoint  the 
sick,  perform  marriage  and  holy  orders. 
Clearh'  the  priesthood  is  not  better  than 
other  vocations:  w  e  all  always  knew  this. 
\  et  clearly  the  priesthood  w  as  set  apart 
from  other  xocations  more  profoundly 
than  a  surgeon  or  astrophysicist  is  set 
apart,  even  though  their  skills  are  like- 
\\ise  unique.  Because  a  priest's  jol)  is 
directly  in\ol\ed  with  bringing  (jod 
into  our  lives — and  because  he  chose 
priesthood  o\er  family — his  itlentity 
seems  quite  naturally  a  notch  or  two 
abo\  e  the  ft"a\ .  It  is  not  about  prestige; 
it's  about  saK  ation. 

Recent  revelations,  however.  ha\e 
made  what  once  seemed  so  natural 
appear  not  only  untenable  but  also 
unfair.  To  expect  a  priest  to  remain  true 
to  his  vows  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  per- 
fectly reasonable.  After  all,  he  is  a  man 
not  ot  simple  flesh,  but  of  "the  cloth." 
For  mv  whole  life  I  felt  no  doubt  or 


compunction  about  holding  all 
priests  I  knew  and  called  friend 
higher  standard  of  beha\nor  than  T  ? 
myself — because  he  had  taken  \'i  )\\  s  i 
I  had  not,  because  he  had  commit 
himself  to  God  and  I  had  not.  ' 
double  standard  was  so  indoctrinatL 
my  belief  system,  so  enmeshed  in 
being,  that  it  v\  as  be\  ond  quest  : 
Even  until  very  recenth' — a  few  mn  ; 
ago — I  hardly  questioned  this  in 
significant  way.  I  expected  and  \'. ai, 
priests  to  be  just  like  me,  except  1k  : 
in  every  way  that  mattered — hu 
more  devoted,  truer.  I  expectc- 
haven't  we  all? — priests  to  be  sun: 
neously  one  of  us  and  set  apart  tn  m  . 
as  if  "us"  were  a  meaningful  catcL 
for  lay  Catholics. 

Our  understanding  of  the  priesth 
needs  to  change,  w  hich  is  different  t  r 
saying  that  we  need  to  lower  our  ex] 
tations  of  priests.  The  sun  i\  al  of  us  ; 
and  by  "us"  I  mean  all  Catholics,  pr 
and  laity  alike — depends  upon  su 
reorientation  of  understanding.  H 
questions  need  to  be  asked,  but  this 
with  the  expectation  that  hard  ans 
must  lie  embraced.  Old  images  will  \ 
to  be  let  go:  the  image  of  the  priest 
is  always  available,  whose  entire  lii 
consumed  in  ser\ing  his  flock,  w  h 
free  of  all  ties  to  family  or  self,  wl 
personal  life  is  magically  pur_Li 
pathology  and  vice.  A  priest  must  alvv^ 
be  one  w  hose  life  and  routine  are  soi 
tured  in  such  a  w  ay  as  to  honor  and  r| 
ture  pra\  er.  He  cannot  be  a  hu 
doing — a  grand  administrator  of  sai 
ments.  a  Sunday  glad-hander,  an  in] 
preter  ot  Scripture. 

For  too  long  we  ha\  e  expected  - 
priests  to  l)e  different,  only  to  disced 
that  their  principal  difference  from  l" 
that  they  have  had  to  keep  their  tra 
secret.  Though  we  might  not  adnii 
deep  down  we  do  not  really  allow  i 
to  be  in  mufti:  their  identity  is  collaix  - 
circumscribed  by  duty — as  if  they 
never  truK'  off  duty  like  the  rest  ot  us. 

Let's  face  it:  priests  are  in  the  w(d 
and  products  of  it.  Priesthood  m  ' 
come  to  be  seen  no  hunger  as  a  hig 
calling  for  extraordinary  men,  tun  . 
special  calling  for  ordinary  beings. 

Thomas  J.  McCai  y 
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Popes  and  Politics 


JUSTUS  GEORGE  LAWLER 


On  the  Church  Ever  Reforming 


"For  critics  of  the  present  papacy.  John  XXIII  is  both  a  hero  and  an  inimitable  exception.  But 
the  reform  of  Catholicism  from  Leo  XIII  on  is  an  exception-the  reforms  of  Trent,  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  of  Hildebrand  are  exceptions.  Ultimately  the  Incarnation  is  an  exception.  Spirit  emerg- 
ing out  of  the  primordial  planetary  mass  is  an  exception.  'Salvation  history'  is  the  chronicle  of 
exceptions,  as  it  records  the  story  of  that  mysterious  living  power  which  maintains  an  equilibrium 
between  the  center  and  the  periphery.  (One  might  think,  for  example,  of  the  reign  of  Innocent  HI  as 
the  beginning  of  what  is  known  as  the  imperial  papacy,  and  the  counter-balance  to  that  centraliz- 
ing impetus  in  the  emergence  of  the  mendicant  orders  and  the  universities.)  Even  heretical  ques- 
tionings have  been  transformed  by  'the  living  power  of  the  church'  into  salutary  truths,  as  Cardinal 
Newman  affirmed." 


"The  church  has  providentially  evolved  into  a  global  institution-the  only  religious  body  to  have 
done  so.  Its  record  has  been  excellent  on  some  issues  such  as  the  fostering  of  peace  and  the  con- 
demnation of  instruments  of  total  war.  The  record  has  also  been  admirable  on  the  kindred  issue  of 
noncombatant  immunity-the  violation  of  which  is  the  very  definition  of  terrorism.  It  has  been  ade- 
quate on  economic  justice;  less  than  adequate  on  political  justice  still  threatened  in  residual  Catholic 
states  in  Latin  America  and  Africa.  But  it  has  been  simply  dismal  on  such  issues  as  are  raised,  par- 
ticularly in  developing  countries,  by  overpopulation  and  pandemic  AIDS.  In  the  latter  instances  a 
distorted  notion  of  personal  sexual  morality  has  trumped  Ihe  commonsense  vision  of  Christian  social 
morality." 


"The  cardinalate  has  an  important  symbolic-anfl  therefore  real-significance  both  in  the  church 
and  in  the  larger  world.  In  the  nineteenth  century  if  de  Lamennais  had  been  made  a  cardinal  as  Leo 
XII  originally  sought,  or  if  Rosmini  had  been  made  one  as  was  Pius  IX's  early  intent,  their  history 
and  possibly  that  of  the  church  and  the  political  order  would  have  been  drastically  different.  In  the 
twentieth  century  it  seems  certain  that  if  Newman  had  not  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate.  he  would 
have  been  condemned  in  the  anti-Modernist  purge  of  Pius  X.  Short  of  canonization,  there  is  no  more 
effective  means  to  repair  bruised  reputations  or  to  recognize  admirable  services-as  with  de  Lubac 
(whose  original  refusal  based  on  the  theology  of  the  episcopate  led  to  the  elevation  of  Danielou), 
Congar,  von  Balthasar,  and  Dulles.  As  for  papal  elections,  they  will  certainly  at  some  point  in  the 
future  be  opened  to  representatives  of  major  Catholic  bodies  whether  lay  or  clerical,  and  whether 
male  or  female  or  mixed." 

Early  Reviews  of  Popes  and  Politics:  Reform,  Resentment,  and  the  Holocaust 

"This  is  a  major  work  on  vital  issues."— /IfHt^r/cc; 
"Brilliantly  argued.  Recommended  for  all  academic  collections. "-/./brarv  Jo//n;«/ 
"Embodies  the  Catholic  reformation  that  perpetually  renews  and  reminds 
the  Church  of  its  vocation."- TZ/c  National  Jcii'isli  Posi 
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Politics  and  Principles  ot  Liturgical  Design 

Renewal  and  Renovation 


-  BY  THOMAS  R.  SLOX  - 


T .\  (i  HIGH-PROFILE  PROJECT  >.  the  building  ot  the  cathedral  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  .-Vngels  in  Los  -\ngeles  and  the  renovation  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Evaneelist  in  Milwaukee,  h.r-  e  -hown  how  hish  a 
pitch  the  controvers\-  surrounding  church  _  and  renovation 

can  reach.  Some  have  see:"  ^ i.os  .\ngeles  as  "un- 
Catholic"  and  shocldns.  These  invectives  pa.-  ,  .  ^  "  :  ^e  stir  in  .Milwaukee, 
which  caused  .\rchbishop  Rembert  \\"eakland.  O.S.B..  to  beat  a  hast\-  way  to  Rome  to 
answer  charges  le\"eled  against  him  by  people  w  ho  were  unhapp\'  with  the  work  being 

THOMAS  R.  SLON.  S.J..  A. I. A.,  -c  C5  a  —asie'  3  ceg'ee  'n  archnectjre  from  Tre  Csihoiic 
Lr'i'.ersr.;  o"  A-^er.ca  and  iS  cjrrentK  v.orking  wiih  Arthur  John  Sikula  Associates, 
an  architectural  firm  in  Manhattan. 
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e  in  his  archdiocese's  cathedral. 

Pastors  who  dare  to  undertake  similar  projects,  albeit  ot 
Her  scale,  risk  similar  Hrestorms.  But  w  hile  shifting 
ographics  are  cause  tor  new  church  huiKling  projects  in 
le  areas  of  the  country,  more  often  pastors  are 
Tonted  by  the  prospect  of  renovating  existing  build- 
.  Motivation  for  such  renovations  emerges  from  the 
;eivcd  incongruence  between  the  existing  church 
itecture  and  the  progress  being  made  in  the  liturgical 
rms  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  The  renovations 
s  shortly  after  the  council  were  done  quicklv,  as  tem- 
iry  measures  to  initiate  the  reforms,  and  are  now  rec- 
ized  as  inadequate.  Moving  the  tabernacle  to  the  side 
■,  shifting  the  altar  forward  so  a  priest  can  face  tlie  peo- 
and  making  room  tor  a  presider  s  chair  were  changes 
nt  to  suffice  for  a  while  until  funds  were  found  and  a 
ng  of  confidence  attained  as  to  the  direction  of  the 
rm. 

-*astors  faced  with  the  need  to  build  or  renovate 
ark  on  the  project  with  a  good  deal  of  justified  trepi- 
m.  Those  groups  who  object  to  the  liturgical  reforms, 
D  the  liturgical  reforms  as  they  ha\  e  experienced  them, 
waiting  in  the  wings  with  proverbial  axes  sharpened, 
-funded  campaigns  to  foil  such  plans  and  often  sympa- 
ic  friends  in  high  ecclesial  places.  Parishioners  who 
they  have  been  subjected  to  poorly  done  "reformed 
g\'"  and  insipid  preaching  long  for  the  good  old  days 


when  Mass  required  minimal  human  interaction.  Tradi- 
tionalists, who  define  the  tradition  in  narrow  terms,  warn 
pastors  that  innovations  like  "Jacuzzi  baptismal  ff)nts"  and 
a  chapel  of  resen  ation  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  are  just 
fads. 

Faced  with  heightened  rhetoric,  angiy  preser\'ationists, 
liturgical  consultants  of  various  stripes  and  opinionated 
congregations,  a  pastor  might  do  well  to  get  back  to 
basics.  Amid  a  variet\'  of  reading  materials  that,  one  hopes, 
are  being  recommended  b\-  local  diocesan  offices  of  wor- 
ship, there  are  three  basic  documents  a  pastor  can  and 
should  rely  on  when  faced  with  renovation  projects.  The 
first  is  the  seminal  document  issued  in  December  1 963  by 
the  Second  Vatican  Council,  Sncrosnnctimt  Coiiciliiini  (here- 
after S.(^.),  the  "Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgv." 
Although  it  is  not  meant  to  be  a  handbook  for  church 
design,  it  does  inspire  and  exhort.  It  also  recovers  a  theol- 
ogy of  the  Eucharist  that  is  based  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
patristic  tradition. 

The  second  document  is  the  CJeneral  Instruction  of 
the  Roman  Missal  (G.I.R.M.).  In  the  recent  revision  of 
2000,  the  overall  composition  and  content  of  this  instruc- 
tion remain  the  same,  except  for  some  minor  additions  to 
the  earlier  edition  of  1975  made  to  clarify  points  or  quell 
potential  abuses. 

The  third  document  is  the  recently  published  Built  of 
Living  Stones  (B.L.S.),  which  contains  directives  from  the 
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U.S.  Conference  of  (Catholic  Bishops.  This  document 
replaces  Eiiviroiif/ient  and  An  for  Catholic  Worship,  which 
was  originally  issued  in  1978  by  the  Bishops'  Committee 
on  the  Litin-gy  of  the  N.C.C.B.  (In  terms  of  overall  princi- 
ples, however,  the  B.L.S.  is  in  concert  with  the  1^78  docu- 
ment. Wliile  it  clarifies  the  earlier  statement,  in  no  appar- 
ent way  does  it  overturn  it.) 

Although  these  three  documents  differ  in  style  and 
sometimes  even  in  their  respective  detailed  directives,  and 
thus  reflect  the  progress  of  the  renewal  effort,  they  are 
consistent  in  their  essential  principles.  What  they  all 
reflect  is  the  major  shift  in  the  understanding  of  the  litur- 
gy itself  from  a  singular  focus  on  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  consecrated  host  to  a  renewed  understanding  of  the 
fourfold  presence  of  (Christ  at  the  eucharistic  celebration: 
in  the  people  assembled,  in  the  priest  presiding,  in  the 
\\'ord  proclaimed  and  preached  and  most  especially  in  the 
elements  consecrated  at  the  altar  (S.C.,  No.  7). 

In  addition  to  this  expanded  theology  of  Real  Pres- 
ence, these  documents  also  recover  a  strong  sense  of  the 
liturgy  as  "public  worship  performed  by  the  Mystical  Body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  by  the  Head  and  his  members" 
(S.C.,  Xo.  7).  In  other  words,  the  Hturgy  is  "the  action  of 
Christ  and  the  people  of  God  arrayed  hierarchically" 


(G.I.R.M.,  No.  16).  No  longer  that  which  is  done  by 
priest  on  behalf  of  the  people,  the  liturgy  is  now  seen  : 
the  work  of  the  assembly.  The  priest  or  bishop  con 
pletes  the  hierarchically  assembled  gathering,  but  h 
function  is  in  "presiding  over  the  assembly  and  ( 
directing  prayer"  (G.I.R.M.,  No.  310).  While  this  dot 
not  eliminate  a  previously  understood  power  to  confei 
the  Eucharist,  it  does  broaden  the  role  of  the  priest  t-,' 
encompass  a  still  broader  understanding  of  the  entir 
liturgy. 

This  expanded  theology  results  in  a  liturgy  thJ 
requires  a  space  significantly  different  from  what  w; 
required  before  the  council.  As  B.L.S.  indicate: 
"Catholics  who  live  and  worship  in  the  United  States  i 
the  twent}'- first  century  celebrate  a  liturgv'  that  is  th 
same  as  that  of  earlier  generations  in  all  its  essentials  bi 
significantly  different  in  its  language,  style  and  form 
(B.L.S.,  No.  4).  It  the  church  building  is  to  serve  th 
needs  of  the  liturgy,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  too  will  1: 
significantly  different  in  its  language,  style  and  form,  ml 
From  this,  certain  design  principles  follow:  ^ 
•  "The  general  plan  of  the  sacred  building  shoul 
be  such  that  in  some  way  it  conveys  the  image  ot  th 
gathered  assembly"  (G.I.R.M.,  No.  294).  Previously,  thj- 
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Jing  was  meant  to  highlight  a  sanctuan  rcscrxcd  for 
clergv',  the  visual  tocus  oi  which  was  the  tabernacle. 
»•  the  reason  for  the  building  is  tt)  accommodate  the 
nil)l\'  and  enable  it  to  conduct  the  sacretl  liturg\' 
.R.M.,  No.  288). 

'  Willie  the  shape  and  form  of  the  building  should 
ess  the  hierarchical  arrangement  of  the  church  and 
"diversity  of  functions,  nevertheless  it  "should  at  the 
;  time  form  a  deep  and  organic  unit)',  clearly  expres- 
of  the  unity  of  the  entire  holy  people"  (G.I.R.M.,  No. 
.  While  the  G.I.R.M.  continues  to  use  the  language  of 
tuar\'  and  nave,  it  seems  that  a  church  consisting  of 
discrete  rooms,  one  the  sanctuaiT  and  the  other  the 
,  joined  at  a  proscenium  arch,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
all  principle  of  organic  unit}'.  Another  form  seems  to 
ailed  for  here  to  unif\'  more  clearh'  the  one  people 
those  ministering. 

'  It  is  by  virtue  of  baptism  that  the  Christian  people 
:  "a  right  and  obligation"  (S.C.,  No.  14)  to  celebrate 
Eucharist.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  baptistery  as 
bol  has  been  realized.  The  recovery  of  the  Rite  of 
istian  biitiation  for  Adults,  which  reaches  its  climax  at 
Easter  Vigil  and  throughout  the  Easter  season, 
ires  that  the  font  be  more  than  the  former  holy  water 
p.  There  is  to  be  "one  font  that  will  accommodate  the 
ism  of  both  infants  and  adults"  (B.L.S.,  No.  69). 
'  "The  altar  should  occupy  its  place  so  that  it  is  truly 
:enter  on  which  the  attention  of  the  whole  congrega- 
of  the  faithftil  nattu-ally  focuses"  (Ci.I.R.AL,  No.  299). 
importance  of  the  altar  as  situated  somehow  in  the 
it  of  the  assembly  is  self-evitlent  to  niost,  though  some 
argue  that  the  altar  ought  to  be  located  at  the  east  end, 
rding  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  church.  But  this 
Dt  a  claim  made  in  the  recent  documents.  What  is 
jrtant  is  that  there  is  U)  be  only  one  altar,  because  it 
lifies  to  the  assemblv  of  the  faithful  the  one  (dirist 
the  one  Eucharist  of  the  C>hurch"  (G.LR.M.,  No. 
.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  "freestanding  to  allow  the 

ssters  to  walk  around  it  easily  and  Mass  to  be  celebrat- 
icing  the  people"  (G.I.R.M.,  No.  299). 
'  There  should  e.xist  a  "close  and  harmonious  relation- 
"  between  the  altar  and  the  ambo  (B.L.S.,  No.  61). 
ambo  should  be  "a  natural  focal  point  for  the  faithful" 
ng  the  liturgy  of  the  word  (G.I.R.M.,  No.  309). 
'  With  regard  to  the  resei-vation  of  the  Blessed  Sncra- 
t,  easily  the  most  neuralgic  issue  raised  by  renovation 
ects,  the  documents  give  the  disputants  wide  berth, 
y  allow  for  reservation  in  the  sanctuary,  even  on  the 

<ier  high  altar.  They  also  allow  for  the  reservation  of 
Blessetl  Sacrament  in  a  separate  chapel.  People  will 
e  about  which  is  to  be  preferred.  The  principles  seem 
however.  If  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  resei-ved  on  the 


fornier  high  altar,  which  is  now  no  longer  used  as  such,  or 
somewhere  else  in  the  main  bodv  of  the  church,  sufficient 
separation  between  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar  is  to  be 
niaintained,  and  the  centrality  of  the  altar  as  focal  is  not  t<j 
be  compromised  (B.L.S.,  No.  79-80). 

The  documents  nowhere  require  that  the  tabernacle 
be  visil)le  from  the  main  bodv  of  the  church.  WTiat  is 
required  is  that  the  place  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
resen'ed  be  conspicuous,  that  is,  easily  found  by  a  person 
intent  on  praying  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  WTiile 
some  decry  this  as  a  desecration  of  the  church  and  a  rele- 
gation of  the  Real  Presence  to  a  closet,  the  documents 
make  clear  that  the  chapel  where  the  sacrament  is  reserved 
ought  to  be  "noble,  worthy,  conspicuous,  well-decorated 
and  suitable  for  prayer"  (G.I.R.M.,  No.  314). 

Any  attempt  at  design  implies  an  interpretation  of 
these  principles.  But  the  texts  can  be  misused  and  manipu- 
lated to  justify  almost  any  design  based  on  personal  prefer- 
ence and  piety.  Pastors  must  guard  against  people  of  vari- 
ous interest  groups  using  the  texts  in  this  way.  Those  texts 
are  meant  for  instruction  and  guidance,  not  as  weapons  for 
bludgeoning  opponents  in  liturgical  warfare. 

Clearly  these  documents  are  not  meant  to  dictate  floor 
plans,  or  the  shape  and  styde  of  the  building.  Indeed,  with 
regard  to  style,  the  church  has  never  adopted  anv  j)articu- 
lar  style  or  form  as  its  own,  solely  suitable  for  the  liturgy 
(S.C.,  No.  123).  At  the  same  time,  the  church  does  have  an 
interest  in  maintaining  its  own  patrimonv  in  terms  of 
authentic  art  and  architecture  from  former  times.  In  able 
hands,  adapting  a  building  to  the  new  liturgy  does  not 
necessarily  entail  ruining  it  or  compromising  the  build- 
ing's original  aesthetic.  Mere  restorationism,  however,  is  of 
no  help  to  the  living  church  and  the  progress  of  the  litur- 
gical reform. 

In  all  of  this,  design  professionals  and  consultants  are 
essential,  finding  them,  hiring  them,  and  enabling  a 
parish  communit)'  to  work  with  them,  in  conjunction  with 
the  local  bishop  and  the  diocesan  office  of  worship,  is  no 
doubt  the  most  difficult  task  for  a  parish  and  pastor 
embarking  on  a  reno\'ation  project.  WTiile  there  is  plenty 
of  bad  design  done  in  the  name  of  the  reform,  as  there  is 
plent\'  of  bad  liturgv'  done  in  the  name  of  the  reform,  none 
of  this  discredits  the  reform  itself.  The  principles  of  linu'- 
gical  design  have  solid  theological  grounding,  and  realiz- 
ing them  is  a  long  and  arduous  process.  We  as  a  church 
are  onl\'  in  the  early  stages  of  that  process.  Mistakes  will 
be  made.  New  insights  will  be  gained.  But  a  church  design 
or  renovation  project  will  be  successful  only  if  there  is  an 
extant  vibrant  litm-gical  practice  for  which  to  design.  The 
building  will  support  and  enable  it.  Without  a  living  litur- 
gy, however,  the  building  will  remain  little  niore  than  a 
tomb-like  monument  to  a  former  age.  0 
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One  Bread, 


Intercommunion 
and  Premarital 
Sex 

BY  CP^RISTOPHER  RUDDY 


I\  LAKI'  woBFc;ox  LAND,  where  I 
teach,  ecumenism  is  largeh'  a  Lutlier- 
an-C^athohc  aftair,  cemented  by  the 
shared  sacraments  ot  beer  and  ice-tish- 
ing.  My  students  are  not  much  concerned  with  die  subtleries 
of  the  recent  joint  declaration  on  justification  or  with  the  dif- 
ference between  transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation. 
The)'  do,  however,  repeatedh'  wonder  wh\'  thev  or  their 
boy/girlfriends  cannot  receive  (Communion  at  Catholic  litur- 
gies if  they  are  Lutherans.  As  a  student  in  niv  Christologi* 
class  recentl)'  (Hit  it,  'it  we're  all  part  of  the  body  of  C^hrist 
through  bafitism,  then  wh\-  can't  we  share  his  body  togeth- 
er?" 

Her  questicjn  was  at  once  simple  antl  deep.  It  demanded 
an  honest,  responsible  answer.  I  started  to  talk  about  "imper- 
fect" and  "full"  communion,  the  scandal  of  ecclesial  division, 
the  pAicharist  as  a  sign  of  uniu'  in  faith.  Doodling  and  sigh- 
ing sof)n  i)egan;  even  allowing  for  the  post-lunch  slump,  I 
was  quickly  losing  their  attention.  So,  utilizing  sound  peda- 
gogical technique,  I  said  the  magic  word  guaranteed  to  end 
all  student  indifference:  sex.  Specifically, /^/rw/zr/V^// .sr.v.  The 
room  was  instantly,  electricalK'  quiet. 

lo  suggest  there  is  a  connection  between  premature 
eucharisric  intercommunion  and  premarital  sex  niav  seem 
gimmick\-,  e\en  somewhat  l)lasphemous.  It  is  nonetheless 
true,  and  my  students  antl  I  were  surprised  bv  how  well  the 
connectif)n  worketl. 

First,  premarital  sex.  It  is  untrue — antl  pastorallv  ineffec- 
tive— to  sav  that  premarital  sex  is  devoid  of  any  goodness. 
Sex  b\-  its  nature  is  unitive,  and  an  unmarried  couple  mav 
well  find  their  lt)ve  deepened  in  some  real  wav  by  their  sexu- 
al union  (I  exclude  here  transient  and  abusi\e  relationships). 
Their  necessarily  incomplete  love  is  not  necessarily  com- 
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pleteh'  haiitiess.  limotiiv  Radclifte,  O.P.,  who  recentK  '<■■ 
pleted  a  temi  as  head  of  the  Dominican  order,  has  san  . 
the  church  should  ne\'er  instruct  people  not  to  lovefet 
rather  invite  them  to  love  better.  Telling  such  couplesth 
their  se.xual  relationship  is  entirely  bankrupt  may  ct)ntidi 
their  experience  and  thus  ensure  a  dismissal  of  church  ttd- 
ing  as  irrele\'ant  and  crabbed.  m. 

It  is  clear,  though,  that  premarital  sex  is  inherendy  fla^ 
not  because  the  couple  has  yet  to  receive  the  proverbial  le. 
of  paper,  but  because  it  inti^insically  falls  short  of  the  mA 
which  is  one  definition  of  sin.  However  filled  with  lo\'e  itffi 
be,  premarital  sex  cannot  signif}'  and  effect  the  complernr 
unreserved  self-giving  that  is  at  the  heart  of  sexu.il 
WTien  m\'  wife  and  I  make  love,  we  give  each  other  allh 
we  are,  unconditionalK'  and  irrevocably,  in  the  comed\ir 
tlrama  (and  ortlinariness)  that  is  mamed  sexnalit}'.  \^  e  d<ni 
say  with  our  btxiies  what  we  ha\'e  not  alread\'  said  witloi 
hearts  and  our  minds.  We  become  one  fiesh,  one  both,  n 
through  marriage. 

For  this  reason,  I  find  the  trentl  to  increasingly  w 
engagements  incomprehensible — apart  from  the  i^m 
pre\  alence  of  premarital  sex  and  cohabitation.  My  witc  ,c 
w  ere  engaged  for  nine  months,  antl  the  closer  we  got  tcji 
wetlding,  the  more  we  \'eanied  for  each  other,  sexaially 
spirituall}'.  I  he  interpkn'  of  distance  and  desire  was  at  t 
almost  unbearable  over  even  that  short  period,  and  I  con 
it  heroic — borilering  f)n  the  incretlible — that  couples  c 
be  engaged  for  two  or  more  years  and  remain  chaste.  ^ 
of  course,  do  not.  Premarital  sex  short-circuits  and  dull: 
desire  that  helps  draw  Itjvers  into  marriage.  It  enables  t 
t(}  live  in  a  nt)-man's-land  of  guarded,  reversible  commit! 
antl  creates  a  fragile  bond  that  can  mask  imderlying  p 
lems. 
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This  is  where  interconiiminion  meets  u  ith  sexuality.  It 
navoidable  tliat  die  baprized  should  feel  the  atti-acrion  of  a 
nnion  I'.ucharist,  where  they  ean  he  wholly  at  one  with 
ers  and  with  Christ.  What  could  he  wrong  about  the 
mbers  of  the  body  of  Christ  sharing  communion  with  one 
ither?  Even  granting  that  such  communion  might  not  be 
iiplete,  what  could  be  wrong  with  celebrating  the  unity 
c  already  exists  and  fostering  the  unity  that  is  on  the  way? 
Just  as  with  premarital  sex,  however,  intercommunion 
rt  from  true  unity  in  faith  diminishes  die  desire  for  full 
ty  and  eventually  corrodes  the  real  unity  that  already 
ts.  The  ecumenical  movement  often  speaks  of  the  mutu- 
necessary  dialogues  of  truth  and  of  love.  Truth  without 
t  leads  to  harshness  and  violence,  love  without  tioith  to 
timentality  and  compromise.  Only  together  can  each  be 
ught  to  ftiUness  of  life.  If  in  the  past  the  churches  often 
lected  the  dialogue  of  love  for  monologues  of  polemic,  it 
V  seems  that  the  dialogue  of  truth  has  been  exchanged  for 
ell-intentioned  hut  misguided  indifferentism  toward  the 
tent  of  our  faith.  We  eftectively  refuse  to  t;ike  oiu-  difter- 
es  seriously.  A  Eucharist  celebrated  between  churches 
ded  on  essential  matters  of  faith  and  sacraments  is  inher- 
ly  self-contradictory:  how  can  we  truthftilly  and  lovingly 
re  the  sacrament  of  unity  when  we  are  divided  over  the 
h  of  our  faith  in  Christ? 

We  must  instead  allow  the  pain  of  estrangement  to 
ome  literally  intolerable  and  to  compel  us  to  unity,  just  as 
3ly  sexual  desire  leads  the  engaged  to  marriage.  The  late 
minican  theologian  Jean-Marie  Tillard  never  tired  of  say- 


ing that  the  contemiiorary  ecumenical  [irobleni  is  no  longer 
ecumenism's  desirability,  but  its  urgency.  I  low  many  C>hris- 
tians  realize  that  our  division  and  false  unity  make  a  mocker}' 
of  the  Ciospel  of  reconciliation  and  communion  before  a 
world  so  desperately  in  need  of  such  good  news?  How  many 
(Christians  acknowledge  the  literal  wounds  that  all  of  our 
communities — without  exception — inflict  upon  (Christ 
through  Eucharists  at  once  divided  and  shallowly  united? 
I  lave  we  not  made  our  pain  manageable,  just  as  premarital 
sex  numbs  the  ache  for  full  imion?  Has  not  much  that  has 
been  done  in  the  name  of  ecumenism,  however  well-inten- 
tioned, made  of  Christianity  an  "opiate  of  the  baptized"?  In 
short,  has  not  the  eucharistic  bread  become  a  lotus  flower, 
sapping  our  will  to  mivel  onward  to  our  hcjnie? 

What  would  happen  if,  to  paraphrase  the  late  Raymond 
E.  Bnjwn,  S.S.,  Eutheran-(Cadiolic  married  txjuples  went  to 
dieir  pastors  and  bishops  and  demanded  that  the  Eucharist 
no  longer  divide  their  "domestic  churches,"  that  ecclesial 
division  end?  More  provocatively,  what  would  happen  if  the 
churches  refused  to  celebrate  the  E.ucharist  until  they  could 
do  so  in  the  abimdance  of  love  and  ti-uth?  W^o  would  dare 
feel  this  pain  of  disunity — solely  the  consequence  of  human 
sin — so  deeply?  Who  would  dare  place  themselves  entirely 
before  (Christ  and  his  will  for  the  church,  daring  to  die  to 
whatever  in  their  own  identities  was  not  essential  to  life  in 
Christ  and  to  live  in  the  fullness  of  his  Q-uth? 

Regarding  premarital  sex,  one  of  my  students  said  that 
"true  love  waits."  Is  this  not  also  true  of  intercommunion? 
Do  we  dare  wait?  0 
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Francis  of  Assisi 
A-S}anbMo1  of  Peac 


Y  I  AY  M.  HAALMO 


SiN(,l-  sr  pi\  II  the  worlds  attention,  or  at  least 
.Anerica  s,  has  been  toctised  on  the  war  on  tertorism. 
One  of  Pope  John  Patil  Us  responses  to  this  homfic 
attack  was  to  summon  an  international  assembh-  ot 
almost  200  religious  leaders  from  12  of  the  worlds  religions 
in  Assisi,  Itah;  on  Jan.  24,  2002.  By  joining  others  in  prayer, 
the  p(jpe  seeks  peace  for  a  world  plagued  by  suffering,  hatred 
and  violence.  1  he  popes  message  was  clear:  there  can  be  no 
peace  without  h)rgi\eness.  I  his  mav  be  difficult  for  Ameri- 
cans tf)  hear,  and  this  ma\'  explain  why  there  was  little  c(jver- 
age  of  the  Assisi  Da\'  oi  Pra\  er  in  the  .Anerican  media.  Of 
cotirse  there  is  anger,  apprehension  antl  fear  in  reaction  to  the 
e\  ents  ot  Sept.  1 1.  These  are  nomial  human  reactions.  Nev  - 
ertheless, no  matter  how  challenging  the  popes  message,  it 
should  be  heard  and  deserves  a  response.  The  t\'pe  of 
response  he  and  the  world  religious  leaders  hope  tor  is 
expressed  not  only  in  their  prayers,  but  also  in  the  ver\'  place 
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where  the  pravers  w 
shared — -Assisi. 

Why  Assisi? 

.•\ssisi  was  the  host  city 
the  first  Day  of  Prayer 
Peace  held  on  Oct. 
1986.  Sixteen  years  la 
the  assemblv  in 
opened  with  the  wor 
"We  have  come  to  .As 
on  a  pilgrimage  of  peace."  Once  again,  St.  Francis  of. 
(1  182-1226)  has  become  a  source  of  renew^ed  hope 
peace.  It  is  ironic  that  the  selt-described  "poor  and  hun 
man  ot  God,"  who  desired  to  be  counted  as  the  "least  ol 
the  lesser  ones,"  became  one  ot  the  UKJSt  famous  tigure: 
Christian  histon'.  WTiy  is  Francis  still  a  symbol  of  peace 
people  of  many  faiths  today? 

While  numenjus  answ  ers  are  possible,  tive  can  be  hi 
lighted:  ecumenism,  peace,  justice,  forgiveness  and  pra; 
Together,  all  five  can  help  us  understand  Francis'  singi 
desire  "to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chri; 


Ecumenism 

I'irst,  I  rancis  offers  an  ecumenical  outlook  that  invites 
peoples,  races,  tnbes,  and  tongues,  all  nations  and  all  peo{ 
everv-where  on  earth"  to  "love  the  Lord  God"  and  to  rec 
nize  that  all  is  gift  from  a  most  gracious  God  "who  is  the  _ 
ness  of  good,  all  good,  even*  good,  the  true  and  supre 
good.  Who  alone  is  good"  (all  Franciscan  references  are  frj 
Fnnicis  of  Assisi:  Early  Documents,  3  vols.,  edited  by  Ret 
.Amistrong,  J.  A.  Wa\"ne  Hellmann  and  William  Short),  i 
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I  This  ecumenical  s[iirit  is  seen  in  I'  rancis'  own  attitude 
'ard  Alusliins.  I'Vancis  encouraged  his  brothers  to  "li\e 
ituallv"  among  the  Mushms  by  not  engaging  in  "argu- 
its  and  disputes"  but  by  subjecting  themselves  "to  every 
lan  creature  for  God's  sake"  and  by  announcing  die  word 
Jod  only  when  "they  see  it  pleases  the  Lord."  Later,  Fran- 
lad  the  opportiinitv  to  visit  die  Muslims  during  the  Fifth 
sade  in  1219,  w  hen  he  met  the  Sultan  of  Egy^it,  Malik  al- 
lil,  in  Damietta.  l^rancis  saw  religion  as  an  opportunity 
dialogue  and  mutual  respect  rather  than  as  a  source  of 
iion.  His  actions  in  the  midst  of  war  are  revealing,  histead 
ghring,  an  option  he  had  chosen  earlier  during  the  war 
nst  Perugia,  he  chose  to  risk  everything  and  talk  peaceftil- 
ith  others.  The  success  of  such  an  approach  surprised 
1  Francis;  he  had  expected  his  actions  to  cost  him  his  lite. 

ice 

Dnd,  Francis'  pursuit  of  peace  invites  everyone  to  his 
!;t  common  greeting:  "May  the  Lord  give  you  peace." 
s  greeting  articulates  the  meaning  of  his  life,  that  is,  the 
ngelical  life  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  Francis 
ructed  his  brothers  in  this  Gospel  life:  "As  you 
ounce  peace  with  your  mouth,  make  sure  that  you  have 
iter  peace  in  your  hearts,  thus  no  one  will  be  provoked 
nger  or  scandal  because  of  you.  Let  everyone  be  drawn 
eace  and  kindness  through  your  peace  and  gentleness." 
ce  conies  from  the  heart,  and  if  peace  can  transform 
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from  within,  then  peace  will  guide  the  brothers  as  they 
travel  through  the  vvorld:  "V\1iate\er  house  they  enter,  let 
them  first  say:  'Peace  be  to  this  house.'"  Such  peace  is  pos- 
sible only  through  the  sacrifice  of  one's  very  self. 

(Commenting  on  the  Seventh  Beatitude,  P'rancis  wrote, 
"'Those  people  are  truly  peacemakers  who,  regardless  of 
what  they  suffer  in  this  world,  presence  peace  of  spirit  and 
body  out  of  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (>hrist."  Out  oi  his  love 
for  Jesus  Christ,  Francis  courageously  followed  his  teach- 
ing and  example:  "Let  us  pay  attention  to  what  the  Lord 
says:  'Love  your  enemies'  and  'do  good  to  those  who  hate 
you'  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  V\'liose  footprints  we  must 
follow,  called  His  betrayer  a  friend  and  willingly  offered 
Himself  to  His  executioners."  Francis  was  not  embarrassed 
by,  did  not  shy  away  ft^oni  or  ignore  the  Ciospel  message  of 
peace.  Francis'  life  teaches  that  peace  requires  an  enduring 
determination  for  peace,  a  peace  that  always  works  for  jus- 
tice. 

Justice 

Third,  Francis'  yearning  for  justice  means  nothing  less 
than  solidarit}'  with  those  who  are  most  despised.  Francis 
acknowledged  that  his  conversion  began  when  God  led 
him  to  live  among  the  poor  outcasts  of  the  world,  the  lep- 
ers. "The  Lord  Himself  led  me  among  them  and  I  showed 
incrcy  to  them.  And  when  I  left  them,  what  had  seemed  bit- 
ter to  me  was  turned  into  sweetness  of  soul  and  body." 
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Thereafter,  Francis  sought  sohdariU'  w  ith  "people  consid- 
ered of  little  value  and  looked  down  upon."  Francis' 
enihrace  of  povert}'  was  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  poverty. 
Rather,  it  was  a  ftindamental  choice  to  stand  in  solidarity 
with  the  poor,  despised  outcasts  of"  his  day.  Prancis'  com- 
passionate identification  with  the  poor  was  his  conversion. 

'Fodav's  "lepers"  are  the  majoritv'  ot  people  in  the  world 
w  ho  suffer  brutal  and  inhuman  povert\-  at  the  hands  ot  a 
minority  who  constitute  the  dominant  economic  and  mili- 
tar\'  power.  While  the  worlds  injustices  can  never  excuse 
acts  of  terrorism,  the  underlying  economic  and  political 
reasons  for  terrorism  must  he  acknow  ledged.  Dehumaniz- 
ing injustice  sows  seeds  of  violence  and  hatred,  which 
becomes  fertile  soil  for  even  greater  acts  of  inhumane  ter- 
rorism. In  clear  contrast,  Francis'  actions  illustrate  that 
hatred  can  be  overcome  only  with  compassion.  Francis' 
loving  acceptance  of  those  who  were  hateftilly  rejected  was 
his  way  of  rejecting  the  world  ot  power,  tear,  conceit  and 
death. 

Francis  understood  that  power  does  not  announce 
peace;  justice  and  solidarity'  announce  peace.  I  he  prof- 
itable proliferation  of  weapons,  from  small  arms  to  those  of 
mass  destruction,  perpetuates  unjust  economic  and  political 
systems  that  offer  onl\'  a  superficial  sense  of  securiU'.  Fran- 
cis saw  wealth  and  weapons  as  inextricabh'  intertwined: 
"Lord,  if  we  had  possessions,  we  would  need  arms  to  pro- 
tect them  because  they  cause  many  disputes  and  lawsuits. 
And  possessions  usually  impede  the  Icwe  ot  (lod  and  neigh- 
bor. Therefore,  we  do  not  want  to  possess  anything  in  this 
world."  Francis'  lite  teaches  that  the 
wav  to  peace  requires  justice  and 
scjlidarity,  a  solidarit\'  that  begins 
with  the  open  arms  ot  torgi\  eness. 


Forgiveness 


great  humility."  Yet,  Francis  knew  that  humble  servich 
impossible  without  forgiveness.  God's  forgiveness  empw- 
ered  Francis  to  forgive;  thus,  he  made  peace  with  him^'. 
his  neighbors,  his  world,  creation  and  with  God.  Forg;;- 
ness  must  work  with  justice  to  rectify  the  world's  e\5. 
Francis  found  the  patience,  courage  and  wisdom  to  ba 
man  of  peace,  justice  and  forgiveness  because  he  was  a  nji 
dedicated  to  prayer. 

Prayer 

Fifth,  Francis'  practice  ot  pray  er  invites  ever\'one  to  (i- 
cern  CJod's  initiative,  presence  and  action  in  eveiy  authi- 
tic  struggle  h)r  peace,  reconciliation  and  solidarirv  witn 
the  human  family.  At  the  core  of  Francis'  way  of  life  '*is 
"the  Spirit  of  hol\'  prayer  and  devotion."  Above  all  e:;. 
Francis  desired  a  deep  and  intimate  relationship  \\  i 
God.  Prayer  is  the  primary  source  for  God's  peace,  jusi  i 
and  forgiveness  precisely  because  it  makes  the  heart  oin 
to  God's  presence.  Yet  prayer  also  opens  the  heart  to 
presence  and  needs  of  the  world.  Francis'  prayer  did  i 
allow  him  to  escape  the  world;  rather,  it  compelled  bin  ( 
embrace  and  engage  it.  A  stoiy  about  Francis  illustn;s 
this  point. 

During  his  conversion,  Francis  wanted  to  discir 
whether  he  should  lead  a  contemplative  lite  or  an  act 
life  of  preaching  in  the  world.  After  praying  and  seekg 
the  prayers  of  others,  Francis  decided  that  "God  did 
call  him  to  this  state  only  for  himself,"  but  for  the  sen  i 
of  others.  Francis'  own  experience  led  him  to  insist  tit 


Fourth,  I'rancis  welcomes  the 
(iospel  prcMnise  ot  forgiveness  by 
proclaiming,  "Forgive  and  you  shall 
be  h)rgi\en."  Francis'  habit  ot  tor- 
gi\'eness  springs  from  his  own  need 
tor  Ciod's  forgiveness.  I  le  is  record- 
ed as  saying,  "It  seems  to  be  that  I 
am  a  greater  sinner  than  an\()ne  in 
this  world."  Refusal  to  accept  or 
offer  forgiveness  is  a  rejection  ot 
Cjod's  (jw  n  gifts  ot  forgiveness. 
Francis'  (Jt/iit/c/c  envisions  all  cre- 
ation as  (Mie  family  united  in  Ciod's 
utterly  generous  forgiveness  and 
love.  To  share  in  this  tamilv  is  to 
"praise  and  bless  my  Lord  and  give 
Him  thanks  and  serve  Him  with 


without  guile 


'The  votL\  then,  is  three  yeas  iiiid  one  neigh 


f(i 
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I  -vants  of  God,  thcrctorc,  must  always  apply  themselves 
(  jrayer."  As  a  c()ntcm|)lativc  in  action,  Francis  always 
1  d  his  heart  on  CJods  overflowing  goodness.  lie  never 
( sed  to  give  thanks,  because  all  is  gift  from  an  utterly 
j  id  God.  Francis'  prayer  transformed  him  into  a  true 
ower  of  Ghrist,  according  to  the  wav  ot  the  cross. 


svmholi/es  that  the  Ciospel  lite  ot  peace  is  not  possible 
without  death,  that  is,  to  live  without  dying  is  to  die  with- 
out living.  This  is  the  message  of  Jesus  (>hrist  and  all  the 
holy  men  and  women  of  the  world's  great  religions.  In 
short,  cruciform  love  is  the  root  of  peace,  and  peace  is  the 
fruit  ot  cniciform  love. 


!  Way  of  Peace,  the  Way  of  the  Cross 

ill  of  this — ecumenism,  peace,  justice,  torgiveness  and 
yer — Francis  strove  "to  observe  the  Holy  Gospel  of 
r  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  More  specifically,  Francis'  life 

prayer  flowed  from  what  he  was  willing  to  embrace: 
way  of  the  cross.  Francis  wrote,  "By  Your  holy  cross 

have  redeemed  the  world."  Francis  knew  that  it  was 
y  through  the  cross — that  is,  through  selfless  con- 
itation  with  suffering,  alienation,  sin  and  evil — that 
i's  goodness  will  prevail.  Francis'  practice  of  peace,  jus- 
,  forgiveness  and  prayer  all  converge  in  the  mysten,''  of 
cross. 

Cruciform  love  enabled  Francis  to  "boast  in  our  weak- 
j  and  in  carrying  each  day  the  holy  cross  of  our  Lord 
IS  Christ,"  and  to  expect  the  same  of  his  brothers: 
ke  up  your  bodies  and  carr\'  His  holy  cross  and  follow 
most  holy  commands  even  to  the  end."  The  stigmata 
lifies  Francis'  compassionate  embrace  of  Christ's  hum- 
poor,  self-giving  love  of  the  cross.  Thus,  the  stigmata 


The  Gospel  Way 

In  the  attermath  of  Sept.  1 1  there  are  many  ways  to 
respond  to  the  Gospel  message  of  peace,  justice  and  for- 
giveness. One  way,  the  way  chosen  by  the  pope  and  the 
religious  representatives  at  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace,  is 
to  look  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  as  a  symbol  of  peace.  He 
provides  a  concrete  example  of  living  the  mission  of  peace, 
justice  and  forgiveness  in  a  world  torn  apart  by  suffering, 
hatred  and  violence.  However,  Francis  is  not  the  solution; 
he  is  only  a  symbol  pointing  to  the  good  news  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Gospel.  The  irony  of  this  "poor  and  humble 
man  of  God"  also  challenges  people  to  look  afresh  at  the 
Gospel  way  of  the  cross — "as  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  the 
world."  Francis  invites  all  to  become  "instruments  of 
peace"  and  join  in  the  prayers  ot  the  World  Day  of  Peace, 
when  from  Assisi  it  was  proclaimed:  "Violence  never  again! 
War  never  again!  Terrorism  never  again!  In  God's  name, 
may  all  religions  bring  upon  earth  justice  and  peace,  for- 
giveness, life  and  love!"  ^ 
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Avoiding  Mass  Hysteria 


Teaching  Children 
to  Behave  in 
Church 

BY  ELIZABETH  A.  FICOCELLI 


M\  HUSBAND  AND  I  are 
frequently  approached 
after  Mass  by  people  who 
feel  compelled  to  tell  us 
how  good  our  children  were  in  church 
that  day.  How  do  we  do  it,  they  want  to 
know — with  four  young  boys,  no  less? 

"Some  days  are  better  than  others,"  I 
respond  with  a  grin.  WTiich  is  true.  Some  ^ 
Sunday  mornings  are  relatively  uneventful,  while 
others  can  be  pretty  trying.  But  for  the  most  part,  our 
boys  (ages  10,  6,  3  and  1 have  learned  appropriate 
church  behavior  without  the  use  of  snacks,  sippy  cups, 
crayons,  books,  routine  trips  to  the  potty  and,  usually,  with- 
out much  fuss.  Sound  impossible?  It's  not,  really.  As  with 
am'  other  parenting  skill,  it  takes  love,  time,  consistency 
and  lots  of  patience.  (A  few  prayers  never  hurt,  either!)  The 
following  tips  may  help  make  your  experience  ot  taking  lit- 
tle ones  to  church  change  from  holy  terror  to  just  plain 
holy. 

Before  We  Enter  God's  House,  We  Prepare  at  Ours 

Catholics  are  notorious  tor  arriving  at  church  just  in  time 
or,  worse  yet,  slightly  late.  Few  of  us  make  the  eftort  these 
days  to  prepare  for  what  we  are  about  to  celebrate  at  Mass. 
When  you  have  children,  this  preparation  time  is  even 
more  critical,  yet  all  the  more  elusive.  Our  family's  church 
experience,  dierefore,  begins  long  before  we  ever  set  foot 
inside  the  door. 

We  use  time  at  home,  perhaps  over  dinner  or  breakfast, 
to  discuss  proper  church  behavior.  We  review  church  eti- 

ELIZABETH  A.  FICOCELLI  writes  from  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio.  She  is 
the  author  of  Child's  Guide  to  Holy  Communion  and  Child's 
Guide  to  Reconciliation,  forthcoming  from  Pauhst  Press. 


quette:  when  to  sit,  stand  or  kneel.  How  to  give  the  sigio: 
peace.  W^hy  it  is  important  to  sing  and  pray  with  le 
church  communit)'.  WTiat  the  Creed  means.  We  discss 
our  family  rules  of  conduct  and  why  they  may  differ  fim 
those  ar()und  us. 

A  fundamental  rule  in  our  family  is  absolutely  no  fod 
or  toys  in  church.  This  is  the  way  it  has  always  been,  so  or 
children  expect  nothing  different.  V\Tiile  we  can  conb! 
what  we  ourselves  bring  into  the  building,  however, /e 
have  no  say  in  what  other  families  do.  This  is  someth4g 
most  people  seem  not  to  think  about  when  packing  dir 
picnic  basket-activit}'  bags  for  church.  WTiile  their  intv 
tion  is  good  (to  keep  their  children  quiet  so  they  d( 
bother  others),  the  fact  is  that  bringing  food,  toys  m 
other  items  from  home  can  be  highly  distracting  to  neii- 
boring  people,  especially  the  young  ones.  In  moments  ce 
these,  we  do  our  best  to  ignore  the  zipping  and  unzippig, 
the  crinkling  of  candy  wrappers  and  the  dropping  of  t'fs 
and  try  to  regain  our  children's  focus  (and  ours)  on  ]Vss 
instead. 

If  the  idea  of  going  to  church  without  a  survival  kit  a 
little  scary,  think  about  it.  The  average  Mass  lasts  45  ni- 
utes.  That  is  less  than  the  mnning  dme  of  a  typical  cl- 
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n's  video.  Fortv-five  minutes  is  not  too  long  tor  a  child 
'    without  food  or  drink.  (An  infant,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
legitimate  needs  and  should  he  nursed,  hottle-fed  or 
:n  a  pacifier  as  the  need  arises.) 

I  Three-quarters  ot  an  hour  can  also  be  survived  withotit 
'  iks  or  toys  to  occupy  a  child's  mind.  Church  itself 
uld  occupy  his  mind!  I  have  been  amazed  and  disap- 
ited  to  hear  toy  cars  whirring  or  hand-held  electronic 
les  beeping  during  the  liturgy.  Once  I  even  saw  a  small 
walk  into  Mass  with  a  full-sized  basketball  under  his 
I.  WTiat  are  we  telling  our  children  with  this  kind  of 
Tiissive  behavior?  Certainly  not  that  God  deserves  our 
ivided  attention  for  less  than  one  hour  a  week.  Think 
he  time  and  energy  you  can  save  by  not  having  to  pack 
>e  snacks  and  finding  that  favorite  teddy  bear  before 
ling  out  the  door  to  make  Mass.  You  can  use  this  valu- 
;  time  and  energy  on  preparation  instead. 
\s  soon  as  our  oldest  son  became  a  proficient  reader, 
had  him  begin  reading  the  day's  Scriptures  during  the 
e  to  church.  Currently,  our  10-  and  6-year-olds  share 
responsibility.  Time  permitting,  we  discuss  what  we 
e  read  and  ask  the  children  questions  to  test  their 
erstanding.  The  two  younger  ones  have  learned  not  to 
rrupt,  but  to  listen  quietly  from  their  car  seats.  Since 
3-year-old  chimes  in  now  and  then,  I  know  he  is  grasp- 
some  of  it.  This  Scripture  review  is  particularly  benefi- 
for  my  husband  and  me,  so  we  are  not  hearing  the 
lings  for  the  first  time  in  Mass  when  the  possibility  for 
i  Taction  exists. 

'  Before  our  family  enters  the  church,  our  3 -year-old, 
I  )  is  potty-trained,  can  have  one  more  opportunity  to  use 

facilities.  The  older  ones  have  been  encouraged  to  go 
j  lome.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  any  of  our  children  to 
[  e  Mass  to  use  the  bathroom.  Unless  it  is  a  real  emer- 
I  cy,  we  ask  them  to  wait  until  Mass  is  over.  Again,  45 
j  lUtes  is  not  that  long,  and  permitting  children  to  go 

ing  this  time  can  develop  into  an  undesirable  habit. 

the  Worship  Begin 

ithcr  important  rule  our  family  has  is  one  we  borrowed 
;  n  some  friends  who  raised  five  wonderful  children:  until 
lild  is  3  years  old,  he  is  a  lap-sitter.  His  feet  simply  do 
touch  the  ground.  This  rule  prevents  the  child  from 
ibing  up  and  down  or  falling  through  the  kneeler  and 
ging  his  head  against  the  pew,  a  maneuver  usually 
jmpanied  by  a  blood-curdling  scream.  The  child  is  held 
ngly,  but  firmly,  with  no  exceptions.  If  he  puts  up  a 
ggle,  he  is  promptly  removed.  We  know  from  other  sit- 
j  ons  that  if  we  give  in  once,  we  are  in  for  a  long  battle. 
Since  this  rule,  like  the  others,  is  discussed  at  home 
ad  of  time,  our  little  ones  come  to  accept  it  rather 
:kly.  The  toddler  understands  that  with  the  advent  of 


his  thinl  birthday,  he  will  be  entitled  to  his  own  seat  in 
church.  He  has  begun  to  look  forward  to  it.  But  this  privi- 
lege comes  with  some  conditions.  Tht  child  must  sit,  stand 
and  kneel  along  with  the  congregation.  If  he  begins  to 
climb  around  or  distract  others,  he  becomes  a  lap-sitter  for 
the  remainder  of  Mass  until  the  next  time.  This  lesson  is 
learned  very  quickly. 

Where  we  sit  at  Mass  often  depends  on  the  stage  of  our 
youngest  child.  Sometimes  we  find  that  sitting  down  in 
front  gives  our  children  a  lot  to  see  with  fewer  distractions. 
At  other  times,  especially  when  we  have  a  rather  active  one, 
the  back  of  church  makes  for  easier  exits  when  necessary. 
Often,  we  find  sitting  near  the  choir  or  the  organ  is  enter- 
taining for  little  ears. 

During  the  Mass,  we  try  to  hug  or  caress  our  children 
quiedy.  (This  can  be  tricky  at  times,  since  there  are  two  of 
us  and  four  of  them.)  We  address  any  undesirable  behavior 
with  a  glance  or  a  hand  gesture,  which  our  children  under- 
stand completely  because  it  was  discussed  during  prepara- 
tion time.  The  older  ones  are  encouraged  to  follow  along 
in  the  missalette  and  find  the  upcoming  song  in  the  hym- 
nal. We  allow  the  younger  ones  to  hold  these  same  books, 
unless  they  are  being  turned  into  chewing  toys  or  hurling 
missiles.  At  that  point,  they  are  taken  away. 

My  husband  and  I  set  the  stage  for  how  we  feel  worship 
should  be.  We  sing  joyfully,  swaying  to  the  music  and 
bouncing  slightly  when  holding  little  ones.  We  respond 
enthusiastically,  carefully  speaking  the  Creed  or  the  Our 
Father  into  our  child's  ear  so  he  can  hear  every  important 
word.  We  show  reverence  during  the  consecration  with  a 
bow  of  our  heads.  In  essence,  we  not  only  attend  the  Mass, 
we  participate  in  it,  through  active  worship,  bringing  up 
the  gifts  or  serving  as  eucharistic  ministers.  WTien  they  are 
of  age,  our  boys  will  serve  on  the  altar.  All  of  this  moves 
our  family  from  being  spectators  at  Mass  to  active  partici- 
pants. 7"his  greatly  reduces  the  likelihood  of  boredom. 

When  Behavior  Problems  Bring  You  to  Your  Knees 

Now  you  may  be  thinking,  "Lady,  you  just  don't  know  my 
kids!"  If  you  are  under  the  assumption  that  we  have  four 
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perfect  little  angels  at  Mass,  let  me  assure  you,  that's  not  at 
all  the  case.  We  have  our  fair  share  of  fussy  infants,  whin- 
ing toddlers  and  distracted  grade-school-age  children.  We 
have  had  to  make  plenty  of  quick  exits  down  church  aisles, 
and  have  paced  endlessly  back  and  forth  across  the  back  of 
the  building  to  sooth  someone  to  sleep.  But  despite  these 
minor  upsets,  progress  is  always  there.  Children  are  fast 
learners.  The  key  is  consistency. 

You  have  to  be  committed  to  taking  a  child  out  at  the 
first  moment  he  creates  a  distin^bance.  Do  not  let  a  child 
cany  on  and  on.  It's  not  tair  to  the  others  around  you.  It 
also  adds  to  the  stress  of  both  you  and  your  child.  Some- 
times walking  to  the  back  of  the  church  and  remaining 
there  is  enough  to  settle  a  youngster.  You  have  a  little 
more  freedcjm  to  rock  and  pace  there  as  you  see  fit.  W'Tiere 
possible,  I  may  silently  point  to  stained  glass  windows,  sta- 
tions ot  the  cross  or  religious  statues  t(j  pacify  a  tot. 

If  the  child  is  not  quieted  in  the  back  of  the  church, 
promptly  e.\it.  The  focus  here,  however,  must  be  to  settle 
your  child  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  rejoin  the  wor- 
shipping community'.  This  is  not  a  time  for  the  child  to  be 
given  freedom  to  run  around  or  to  play.  The  child  should 
be  held  lovingly  but  firmly  until  the  tears  are  over.  Once 
this  is  achieved,  return  to  your  seat.  If  another  eruption 
occurs,  repeat  the  process.  Even  if  you  have  to  do  this 


exercise  three  or  four  times  during  the  Mass,  the  beha\)r 
will  not  last  tor  long — it  you  stick  to  your  to  guns  id 
don't  give  in.  During  this  transitional  time,  sit  toward  le 
back  of  church  so  you  distract  fewer  people  and  can  re  h 
the  exit  quickly. 
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CONSULTATION 

Child  Sexual  Abuse 
and 

Professional  Sexual  Misconduct  Issues 


We  are  an  independent  consultative  team,  widely  experienced  in 
dealing  with  the  legal,  clinical  and  theological  i.ssues.  and  the 
enormous  spiritual  and  financial  impact  of  these  cases. 

We  Can  Help  with: 

•  Early  intervention  -  investigation,  management  and  resolution 
of  specific  cases. 

•  Timely  and  effective  responses  for  victims  and  offenders. 

•  Review  and  development  of  current  polices,  protocols 
and  response  mechanisms. 

•  Cost  containment  for  effective  clinical  treatment. 

•  Risk  management  in  the  aftercare  of  offenders. 

•  Development  of  criteria  for  return  to  full  or  limited  ministry. 

•  Training  on  abuse,  harassment  and  boundary  issues. 

Geoffrey  B.  Stearns 

(Attorney  and  Mediator) 

Eugene  A.  Merlin,  Ph.D 
(Theologian  and  Offender  Therapist) 

(805)  969- 1 387  gsteai-ns@west.net 


The  Cry  Room:  A  Misunderstood  Facility 

The  cry  room  seems  to  he  a  uniquely  Catholic 
nomenon.  There  is  much  controversy  over  this  faci 
Some  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  Mass  heing  interna 
by  the  emotional  outbursts  of  small  children.  They 
more  than  happy  to  have  these  noisy  culprits  "uml-Y 
glass."  Others  contend  that  children  have  a  rigfit  to  b 
church  and  are  insulted  to  use  the  cry  room  at  all. 

From  what  I  have  observed  in  various  parishes,  the 
room  seems  to  be  misunderstood  and  misused  by  m;' 
parishioners.  Instead  of  serving  as  a  temporary  place 
settle  a  child  without  distracting  the  congregation,  it 
become  for  many  a  playroom,  a  reading  room  and  a  o 
venient  hangout.  I  have  seen  some  people  treat  this  ro 
as  if  they  were  at  home,  watching  Mass  on  televisi  i 
Many  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  still  attending  Massif 
the  adults  are  disconnected,  their  children  are  certaiy 
isolated  ft^om  what  is  going  on  in  church  and  are  not  beg 
encouraged  in  any  way  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

To  work  most  effectively,  the  ly 
room  should  be  used  only  when  abi- 
lutely  necessary.  It  should  be  devoid)i 
books,  t(jys  and  iood.  Parents  sho  d 
hold  their  children  at  all  times  ad 
return  to  Mass  as  soon  as  the  chik  s 
quieted.  People  using  this  facilit)'  shod 
be  listening  to  and  participating  in  e 
liturgy  as  if  they  were  sitting  in  le 
pews.  Be  advised:  excessive  use  of  the  y 
room  delays  the  process  ot  teachin  a 
child  tf)  behave  at  Mass. 


When  Mass  Is  Over,  Learning 
Doesn't  Have  to  End 

After  Mass,  we  make  it  a  point  to  co 
pliment  our  children  on  good  choi 
they  made  during  church.  If  there  waa 
problem  with  a  child  old  enougho 
know  better,  we  have  him  apologizeo 
the  pef)ple  near  us  or  to  the  priest  r 
being  distracdng.  This  is  done  withoi'J 
lot  of  fanfare  to  avoid  humiliation,  lit 
also  to  instill  accountability. 

On  the  drive  home,  we  discuss  wit 
happened  at  Mass.  How  did  God  spik 
to  us  today?  Did  we  learn  somethit; 
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v?  Was  there  something  we  did  not  understand?  We  talk 
)Ut  our  own  ehoices  in  church  and  how  that  may  have 
;cted  those  around  us.  Aloreox  er,  this  is  a  good  time  to 
niss  things  that  distracted  us  during  Mass  and  to  rein- 
re  whv  we  ha\'e  the  rules  we  do. 

tter  Behavior  and  Beyond 

e  way  or  another,  children  must  learn  how  to  behave 
■ropriately  in  a  church  environment.  Our  commitment 
teaching  this  lesson  to  our  children  from  their  infancy 
enabled  us  to  worship  together  as  a  family.  We  don't 
e  to  "split  shift"  and  go  to  separate  Masses,  leaving  the 
e  ones  at  home.  We  have  elected  not 
>end  our  children  to  the  children's 
rgy,  since  we  are  making  the  effort 
selves  to  explain  things  to  them  at 
ir  level.  For  us,  it  is  important  to  be 
ether  as  a  family  and  benefit  from 
graces  we  receive  at  Mass. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  try  new  strate- 
i  with  your  children  for  a  better  out- 
le  at  church.  To  be  fair  to  those  old 
lugh  to  imderstand,  you  need  to  dis- 
s  ahead  of  time  the  new  rules  that 
going  to  be  in  place,  why  they  are 
rig  to  be  enforced  and  what  the  con- 
uences  are  if  these  rules  are  not 
ied  by.  I  cannot  say  it  enough:  be 
sistent! 

For  those  who  are  single  parents,  I 

be  the  first  to  admit  that  your  job  is 
der.  I  have  attended  a  number  of 
sses  with  my  four  boys  when  my 
band  was  out  of  town.  I  take  my  two 
est  ones  to  daily  Mass  routinely  dur- 

the  school  year.  There  is  no  ques- 
1  that  with  one  adult,  it  is  harder — 
der,  but  doable.  It  requires  the  same 
;  and  consistency  and  perhaps  an 
■a  dose  of  patience. 
VV-Tien  people  give  us  positive  feed- 
k  about  our  children's  behavior  at 
rch,  it  is  most  rewarding  and  helps 
:o  get  through  those  moments  that 
somewhat  less  positive.  Our  goal  for 

children,  however,  goes  beyond 
:hing  them  to  behave  appropriately 
^ass.  We  want  them  to  develop  a 
"ul  appreciation  of  it.  We  want  them 
le  able — and  eager — to  listen  for  the 
que  message  God  may  be  giving 
n  in  word,  song  or  prayer.  And  that 


cannot  come  from  anything  short  of  attendance  and  partic- 
ipation in  Mass  on  a  regular  basis.  We  never  cease  to  be 
amazed  at  what  our  children — even  the  little  ones — grasp 
from  their  church  experience.  Their  theology  may  be  a  lit- 
tle askew  at  times,  but  the  spark  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
is  there. 

Three  weeks  after  a  seminarian  gave  a  homily  at  our 
parish,  my  1 0-year-old  offhandedly  commented  that  some- 
thing the  young  man  said  inspired  him  to  think  about 
becoming  a  priest  one  day.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  which 
words  of  wisdom  hit  the  mark,  but  I  am  definitely  glad  my 
son  was  at  church  and  behaving  appropriately  to  hear  it.  0 
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Let  the  Congregation 
Sing  Out 


BY  ALBERT  BOEHM 


TlIK   ULTIMATK  MKASURK    of  a 
choir,   cant(jr   or  music 
program  is  the  fervor 
with     which  the 
congregation    sings.  The 
Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  (1970)  instmcts: 
"All  means  must  be  used 
to  promote  singing  by 
the     people"  (Third 
Instruction  on  the  Proper 
hnplenicntation    of  the 
Constitution  on  the  Siicreil 
Liturgy,  3.c). 

I  travel  a  lot  and  have 
heard  some  fine  choirs, 
such  as  the  Vienna  Boys 
Choir  and  the  Kings  Col- 
lege Choir  in  Cambridge, 
England.  But  the  finest 
choir  that  I  have  encoun- 
tered was  one  that  1  ditl  not 
even  hear.  On  the  way  liack 
from  a  Niagara  Falls  vacation,  1 
stopped  for  Sunday  Mass  at  a  church  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  The  choir  was  absent  on 
retreat,  so  the  singing  was  started  by  the  lector,  who 
was  obviously  not  a  cantor.  There  was  no  accompani- 
ment, and  the  songs  were  not  easy  technically,  'lo  my  sur- 
prise, the  congregation  s  singing  filled  the  large  church. 

In  a  small  town  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  I  heard  a  choir 
with  an  unusual  singer.  The  young  lady  was  in  a 
wheelchair  because  of  a  disability',  perhaps  multiple  scle- 
rosis. She  sang  with  her  whole  heart.  No  one  minded  that 
her  singing  was  not  exactly  on  pitch  nor  her  timing  per- 
fect. In  my  pew  a  bass  blasted  out  his  monotone  note.  No 
one  minded.  Indeed,  I  was  caught  up  in  his  enthusiasm. 


ALBERT  BOEHM  IS  a  composer  and  music  minister  at  Our  Lady 
Queen  of  the  Universe  Catholic  Church  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 


Does  the  singing  enhance  spirituality  or  does  spiritual  ■ 
enhance  the  singing?  The  obvious  answer  is  both. 

Before  my  mother  died,  she  had  a  stroke.  If  you  s:' 
something  to  her,  she  could  not  answer.  You  could  tell 
her  eyes  that  she  understood;  she  just  couldn't  get  a  wol 
out,  not  even  yes  or  no.  But  she  could  sing!  She  wotl 
sing  out  songs  she  knew  in  her  strong,  steady  alto  voice. 

Psychologists  talk  of  a  left  side  and  a  right  side  of  t? 
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(in,  a  logical  side  ami  an  intuitive 
This  clichotoniy  is  a  little  siniplis- 
Nevertheless,  singing  conies  h-om  a 
ierent  part  of  the  brain  than  speech. 
70U  are  going  to  worship  God  with 
ir  whole  inind,  you  have  to  sing  too. 
ging  is  primarily  intuitive,  not  logi- 
,  and  here  lies  the  root  ot  a  prob- 
\ — logic  does  not  always  apply  to 

A  Maryknoll  priest  who  served  as  a 
isionary  in  Africa  once  visited  our 
irch.  When  I  asked  about  the  type  of 
irgical  music  that  was  used  in  his 
sionary  parishes,  he  was  ver\'  reluc- 
t  to  answer  me.  Finally  he  admitted 
t  the  primary  instruments  used  were 
ms.  Of  course.  Why  not?  Drums 
aid  be  a  part  of  their  culture.  But 
/  was  the  missionary  so  hesitant  in 
i  ing  me  about  the  drums?  Did  he  feel 
t  I  would  be  scandalized  at  such 
thy  music  at  a  sacred  liturgy? 

ferent  Mentalities 

J  (Congregation  for  Divine  Worship 
her  advises,  "New  forms  should  be 
d  that  are  adapted  to  the  different 
italities  and  to  modern  tastes."  What 
the  different  mentalities  and  modem 
es  of  your  community?  How  can  you 
)w  the  tastes  of  those  who  do  not 
:nd  but  whom  you  want  to  attract? 
j  ually,  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  out.  Turn 
I  the  radio;  sort  through  the  stations, 
il  ten  to  the  songs  on  television,  espe- 
I  ly  the  music  used  in  the  commercials. 
;  writers  of  commercials  are  paid  to 
w  what  people  like.  What  will  you 
1?  First  there  is  tremendous  variety: 
songs,  slow  songs,  loud  songs  and 
low  songs.  Just  about  eveiy  type  of 
sical  genre  is  represented.  The  one 
e  that  is  noticeably  lacking  is  four- 
t  block  harmony  singing  with  (jrgan 
ompaniment — the  type  you  hear  at 
ly  Masses. 

Recently  I  sat  behind  two  teenage 
5  at  Mass.  They  slouched  in  dieir  seats 

I  did  not  pay  attention  to  what  was 
ng  on.  They  were  bored.  I  have  to 

I  lit,  I  was  a  litde  bored  myself  I  talked 


Spell  Redemptorist? 

C-o-m-m-u-n-i-t-y! 
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combine  their  prayers  and  deliber- 
ations, their  labors  and  sufferings,  , 
their  successes  and  failures,  and  J 
their  material  goods  as  well,  for  f 
the  service  of  the  Gospel. "        -  \ 
(Constitution  22). 
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to  them  later.  They  were  not  bored  witli  Christ.  They  were 
not  bored  with  the  church,  hi  fact,  they  were  active  in  the 
youth  organization.  But  they  were  bored  at  that  Mass. 

At  the  Big  Spiing  Jam  in  the  park  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  five 
suiges  were  put  up  this  year  with  some  big-name  singers  and 
groups  Hke  the  Doobie  Brothers  and  Smokey  Robinson. 
Aldiough  there  was  plenty  of  good  music,  the  stage  that  drew 
the  most  teenagers  was,  not  surprisingly,  the  one  with  the 
loudest  music  and  the  sdTjngest  beat.  V\'hat  may  surprise  you 
is  that  it  was  sponsored  by  the  First  Baptist  Church.  They 
sang  Christian  rock.  No  bored  teenagers  there. 

Music  at  most  Masses  is  not  representative  of  the  peo- 
ples  different  mentalities  and  modern  tastes.  Despite  the 
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advice  of  the  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship,  shoii  i 
be?  After  all,  the  traditional  songs  are  traditional.  Bua 
what  point  does  zeal  for  tradition  turn  to  snobbishn;s 
Does  a  new  generation  need  new  songs  they  can  call  t;i 
own?  I  would  distinguish  between  lyrics  and  music.  Sm 
lyrics  are  weak  or  even  in  error,  and  songs  contain; 
"thee"  and  "thou"  are  outdated.  Certainly  new,  insp 
word  poems  are  welcome.  But  the  main  issue  is  notv,; 
words  but  the  style  of  music.  ; 
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What  to  Do  ' 

If  you  have  a  large  Hispanic  population  in  your  parh 
you  would  have  a  Mass  in  Spanish.  If  you  have  yoii 
families  and  teens,  you  should 
music  that  appeals  to  them.  Therff^ 
considerable  inertia  to  any  kin 
change  in  the  church.  New  hymij 
are  not  guaranteed  to  bring  resultej'l 
is  the  style  of  the  music  that  cou 
New  accompaniments  make  the  i 
ference.  Drums  are  an  important  j 
of  most  contemporary  music.  T 
are  often  too  loud,  but  electro 
drums,  which  cost  less,  provid 
great  variety  of  sounds,  and  their  a 
ume  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the 
of  the  church. 

Technical  skill  is  important, 
vivacit}'  can  cover  a  host  of  techn 
faults.  V'ariety  is  the  key.  An  old-sjliii 
hymn  interposed  among  newer  stj 
has  great  force.  Among  other  ol 
hymns,  it  is  just  another  old  hyr 
Also,  an  ancient  hymn  can  be  gi^ 
new  life;  try  singing  "WTiere  Chai 
and  Love  Prevail"  as  a  cool  waltz. 

In  the  end,  one  measures  spirit 
activities  by  their  fruit.  Once  I  pla;  jj] 
with  a  group  that  did  a  pure  ro' 
and-roU  st\'le  song  h)r  the  memoi 
acclamation.  I  questioned  the  direc 
about  it,  but  he  said  the  contr 
made  it  stand  out — an  acclamati 
that  was  memorial.  After  Mass 
heard  a  young  teenage  girl  skipping 
the  annex  singing,  "Lord  by  yc 
cross  and  resurrection."  Later  ^% 
joined  the  choir  and  went  on  t( 
prison  music  ministiy.  Music  has  si  ^ 
a  tremendous  impact.  A  lively  so  )' 
generates  energy,  fervor  and  p 
spirit  into  life. 


ir 
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ith  in  focus 


outh  Bronx  Funeral 


MARK  REDMOND 

3nc;f  I  MX  \  i  I  >  I  ( )i  \i)  the 
sti^ect  in  the  South  IJronx  for 
which  I  hail  been  searching,  I 
ahnost  immecharcly  spotted 
lestination,  a  fijneral  home.  F"rom  my 
ige  point  inside  the  car,  it  looked  like 
:  more  than  a  storefront,  wedged  in 
een  a  bodega  and  an  apartment  build- 
If  it  weren't  for  the  sign  on  the  v\  in- 
"Wade  Chapel  and  Funeral  I  lonie," 
uld  have  had  a  hard  rime  figairing  out 
this  was  where  the  service  for  Le\(jn's 
ler  would  take  pla;:e. 
">Jone  of  us  was  surprised  when  she 
;d  away.  Levon,  a  1 6-year-old  Aftncan- 
rican,  told  us  when  he  arrived  at  St. 
stopher's  that  his  mother  had  AIDS 
ivas  very  ill.  That  was  one  of  the  rea- 
Levon  was  referred  to  us  in  the  first 
St.  Christopher's  is  a  residential 
Tient  center,  a  place  for  teenagers  who 
10  longer  live  at  home.  A  family  court 
;  decided  that  Levon's  modier  was  too 
ill  to  take  care  of  him.  Levon  had  not 
e  situation  by  hanging  out  with  a 
and  being  picked  up  on  a  w  eapons 
;ssion  charge.  Like  most  of  die  young 
le  at  our  facility,  Levon  was  out  of 
■ol;  it  would  be  our  job  to  guide  him 
onto  a  positive  path  in  life. 
)uring  his  first  few  UKjnths  with  us, 
new  his  mother's  condition  was  get- 
worse.  Levon  didn't  tell  us  a  lot,  but 
)cial  worker  Viola  did.  She  also  let  us 
'  that  Levon's  entire  fiimik'  was  prett\' 
1  in  disarray.  Levon's  father  was  a 
addict  who  had  not  played  an  active 
n  the  family  for  years.  Levon  had  four 
brothers,  two  of  whom  were  in  jail. 
;  of  this  fazed  me;  it  was  standard  fare 
le  kids  at  our  program.  Our  goal  was 
;p  Levon  from  a  similar  fate. 
'Vhen  Viola  called  to  tell  me  that 
n's  modier  had  passed  away,  1  asked  a 
selor  with  whom  he  was  close  to  tell 
ihe  news.  Levon  asked  for  permission 
liy  with  his  brothers  for  a  few  days 

REDMOND  is  associate  director  of  the 
IS  Foundation  in  Stamford,  Conn. 


until  the  funeral.  Of  course  we  agreed,  and 
when  I  found  out  the  date  and  time  of  the 
fimeral  I  arranged  m\'  schedule  in  order  to 
be  there. 

My  plan  was  to  bring  as  man\'  of  the 
72  young  people  from  our  facility  as  I 
could.  Levon  was  popular  at  our  place.  He 
hatl  a  pleasant  personality,  smiled  a  lot  and 
could  crack  a  quick  joke.  Staff  members 
generalh'  liked  him,  and  so  did  his  peers.  I 
wanted  diem  to  be  at  the  funeral  as  a  show 
of  support  for  Levon.  But  it  didn't  work 
out  that  way.  Fhere  were  miiltemis  taking 
place  at  school,  and  dien  I  got  busy  doing  a 
hundred  other  things.  AVhen  the  time 
arrived  to  leave  for  the  funeral,  1  hatl  onh' 
three  kids  with  me,  and  1  was  angiy  with 
myself 

I  parked  a  block  away  fi-om  the  ftineral 
home,  and  as  we  walked  up  Levon  came 
out  of  a  car  parked  in  front  of  it.  He  waved 
us  over  and  we  shook  hands.  He  seemed 
glad  that  we  were  there.  I  le  introduced  us 
to  his  brothers,  and  1  toKl  him  we'd  see 
him  inside. 

'Hie  senice  was  scheduleil  for  10  a.m., 
and  when  I  entered  shorth'  before  that 
time  I  asked  a  chapel  employee  if  die  ser- 
vice would  start  in  a  few  minutes.  He 
responded  yes.  VVe  sat  down  in  a  row  of 
chairs  near  the  back.  The  chapel  was  poor- 
ly lit  and  very  small,  able  to  accommodate 
perhaps  only  100  people.  In  fi-ont  was  an 
open  casket  containing  the  body  of 
Levon's  modier. 

Ten  o'clock  came  and  went,  and  at 
10:15  Levon's  social  worker  arrived.  W  e 
chatted  a  bit,  and  I  told  her  how  bad  1  felt 
for  not  bringing  all  of  Levon's  fi-iends  fi^om 
the  program.  People  entered  the  room, 
presumably  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
deceased.  Soon  it  was  lOi.'lO,  and  the  ser- 
vice had  yet  to  begin.  At  10:45  I  was  get- 
ting antsy,  and  so  were  die  three  teenagers 
with  me.  I  didn't  even  see  Levon  and  his 
brothers  inside  the  chapel.  Viola  volun- 
teered to  go  to  the  chapel  office  to  find  out 
w  hat  was  causing  the  delay. 

She  remrned  w  ith  a  distraught  look  on 
her  face.  "\  ou  won't  believe  this,  Mark. 


Levon's  mother  was  on  public  assistance, 
and  when  someone  (jn  p.a.  dies,  the  family 
is  enrided  to  $1,000  for  funeral  costs.  Well, 
Levon's  drug-adtlict  father,  who  hasn't 
even  seen  his  wife  in  years,  heard  she  died 
and  went  down  to  the  welfare  office  and 
picked  up  diat  diousand.  Now  no  one  can 
find  him.  C>hances  are  he's  out  smoking  it 
up  right  now ." 

1  could  not  l)elie\e  what  I  was  hearing. 
She  continued:  "  The  fimeral  director  will 
not  start  the  service  until  he  has  the 
money.  That's  why  we're  sitting  here  wait- 
ing." "WTiere  is  the  director?"  1  asked.  She 
led  me  to  his  office.  We  walked  in  and  dis- 
covered several  of  Levon's  relatives  speak- 
ing with  him.  He  too  was  African-Ameri- 
can, a  small  elderh  man  with  gray  hair, 
dressed  in  a  suit. 

"I'm  not  going  to  start  this  service 
until  1  see  the  money,"  he  said.  "I'm  just 
not  going  to  tlo  it."  Thev  pleaded  with 
him,  promising  that  the\'  would  try  to  get 
die  nione\'  refuntled  fioni  welfare  later  in 
die  week  and  |iay  him  then.  But  he  wasn't 
buying  it.  I  interrupted.  "How  much  do 
you  need?"  He  looked  at  me  and  paused 
for  a  second.  "Seven  hundred,"  he  said,  z 
"Seven  hundred  dollars  will  do  it."  § 

At  diat  point  Viola  grabbed  me  by  the  ^ 
lapels  and  pulled  me  aside.  I  knew  her  ^ 
prett)'  well;  she  was  a  street-smart  woman  ^ 
who  had  grown  up  and  still  lived  in  the  < 
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Bronx.  She  pulled  her  hicc  right  up  to 
mine.  "Don't  do  it,  Mark." 

"Don't  do  what?"  I  replied.  "You're 
thinking  oi  writing  out  a  check,  and  I'm 
telling  you,  don't  do  it."  She  had  read  my 
mind.  "But  1  feel  terrible,"  I  replied.  "1 
mean,  this  is  crazy.  This  poor  woman  is 
dead,  her  crack-head  husband  has  screwed 
the  taniilv  over,  and  they  at  least  deserre  to 
have  her  buried  with  some  dignity.  And 
the  family  seems  to  think  they  can  get  the 
mc^ney  back  ft"om  welfare." 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Mark.  Hiat  money 
is  gone,  gont,  gone.  They  will  never  see  it 


again  and  neither  will  you.  Do  not  write  a 
personal  check  lor  this.  I'm  telling  you, 
you're  making  a  mistake." 

I  knew  Viola  was  right,  so  1  returned 
to  the  main  room,  which  by  now  was 
chaotic.  Some  people  were  on  cellphones 
in  an  effort  to  dig  up  money.  "Hey,  people 
from  my  office  will  kick  in  50  bucks,"  I 
heard  someone  yell.  Others  were  walking 
in  with  food  they  had  purchased  fi^om  the 
bodega  next  door.  "Who  wanted  the 
Sprite?  W  ho  asked  me  to  buy  Doritos?" 
The  liody  of  Lev(jn's  mother  la\  in  state 
before  us  thi'oughout  it  all. 
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"A  lot  of  my  friends  are  making  good 
money,  but  none  of  them  loves  what 
they  do  as  much  as  I  do.  The  things  I 
learned  at  Washington  Theological 
Union  touch  what's  at  the 
core  of  all  our  beings,  at 
the  core  of  our 
hearts.  As  a 
campus  minister, 
I  witness  every 
day.  I  get  to 
teach  theology,  to 
counsel,  to  pray 
with  students,  to 
talk  with  them 
about  their  lives. 

Even  if  I  never  went  into  ministry, 
theology  helped  me  to  become  who 
needed  to  be.  I  get  to  live  out  my 
faith  at  McNamara.  It's  not  a  job. 
It's  my  life." 
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I  w  anted  to  get  out  of  there,  so  Ijed 
and  told  die  three  kids  that  I  had  i)ron^e 
the  scho(jl  to  have  them  back  l)efore  noi 
We  left  the  chapel  and  discovered  I  ( 
standing  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Each  <  i 
shook  his  hand,  explaining  why  u  c  h.  i 
go.  The  thjx'e  teenagers  headed  for  un  a 
and  I  had  a  brief  moment  alone  f 
Levon.  He  exuded  an  air  of  emlnii  ';- 
ment  combined  with  anguish.  Si,r,r 
down  at  the  sidewalk,  he  shook  his  hca 
know  I'm  screwetl  up,"  he  said  i|u::l\ 
"but  you  know  what's  scaiy?  (^onip;iri  - 
die  rest  of  my  family,  I  have  it  all  ii  il 
er."  I  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  .im! 
glad  I  had  not  invited  all  the  otlui 
from  the  program. 

Levon  returned  to  us  a  few  days  I 
I  le  never  brought  up  the  funeral  aj 
and  neither  did  I.  1  never  found  out 
took  place  or  not.  I  presume  the  latter. 


WE  WHO  WORK  with  troubled  youth  us 
see  (jnly  halt  die  equation:  a  young  pe 
who  is  violent,  disrespectful  to  ad 
unmotivated,  drug-involved,  antiso 
homicidal  and  maybe  even  suicidal.  \ 
we  do  not  (jften  see  is  the  family  life 
led  up  to  all  that.  We  don't  see  the  cl 
We  dcjn't  see  the  lack  of  responsible 
caring  atlults  wIkj  are  positive  role  mo 
1  hese  are  the  ingredients  that  pro( 
young  people  who  seem  hell-ben 
ilestruction,  their  own  and  that  of 
world  around  them. 

I  was  lucky,  in  a  way.  I  saw  it  that  d 
was  afforded  a  snapshot  view  of  what 
on  behind  the  scenes  with  kids  like  d 
ami  I  know  it  probably  goes  on  right  1 
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the  moment  of  their  birth.  That  ex[ 
ence  changed  the  way  I  locjk  at  my  wo 
used  to  spend  most  ot  my  time  and  en 
thinking  about  better  ways  ot  reaching 
changing  trembled  young  people.  I 
think  more  in  terms  of  how  we  can 
port  and  teach  parents  to  do  a  better 
more  responsible  j(jb  of  parenting.  I  ti 
more  about  how  we  can  create  neigh, 
hoods  and  communities  that  will  pn 
the  support  foniilies  need  in  order  to 
come  the  obstacles  they  face.  I  think  nj 
about  how  to  create  a  social  and  econcp 
system  that  is  based  in  die  CJospel  imps 
tive  to  "let  justice  flow  like  water,  i 
uprighniess  like  a  never-failing  stream.' 

If  we  succeed  in  these  endeav'i 
there  will  be  far  fewer  young  peopli: 
need  of  help.  ' 
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igh  the  mosth'  unhcraklcd  centcnniiil 
jeen  Victoria's  death  has  now  draw  n 
close,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  various 
■ts  of  her  sprawling  era  still  being 
1  bv  two  w  ritcrs  who  differ,  as  Victo- 
•ridcs  might  have  said,  toto  aielo.  In  a 
istently  engaging  and  spirited,  if 
what  capricious  (Schnitzler's  cenuiiY? 

not  Kafka's  century?  Tolstoy's  cen- 

Hardy's  century?  Verdi's  centuiy? 
n's  century?)  coda  to  his  monumental 
olume  survey,  The  Bourgeois  Experi- 

'utotia  to  Fi-eud  (1984-98),  the  aw  artl- 
ng  historian  Peter  Gay  looks  back  on 
iumphs  and  failures  of  the  endlessly 

and  endlessly  mocked  mitldle  classes 
al)  and  gives  them  a  benign  final 
ng. 


Oh  yes,  we  know  all  about  the  miseries 
ot  capitalism,  the  oppression  and  repres- 
sion, the  complacency  ami  hypocrisy,  the 
vices  and  absurdities  that  "bourgeoiso- 
jibobes"  like  Marx  or  IlaLibert  or  Schnit- 
zler  (it  takes  one  to  know  one)  lovetl  to 
flail.  But  (niy  insists,  and  has  by  now  mas- 
sively documented,  that  from  Waterloo  to 
Sarajevo,  fi-om  Berlin  to  San  Francisco,  the 
"Victorians"  were,  on  balance  and  Lytton 
Strachey  notwithstanding,  not  to  be 
scoffed  at.  The\'  were  a  tairh'  progressi\e 
lf)t  with  an  enlightened  agenda;  the\-  were 
not  all  philistines;  and  bv  the  way,  their 
conjugal  lives  were  often  richly  and  mutu- 
ally satisfy  ing.  AntI  then,  ot  course,  mea- 
sured against  the  totalitarian,  genocidal 
horrors  of  the  2()th  centiu-)',  their  messy 
melioristic  eftorts  to  extend  the  franchise, 
weave  the  safet\'  net  of  the  welfare  state 
and  promote  feminism,  privacy  and  indi- 
vidual fulfillment  locjk  very  good  indeed. 

Meanwhile,  Cja\''s  choice  ot  Arthur 
Schnit/ler  (1862-1931),  a  non-practicing 
\"iennese  physician,  a  brilliant  (and  still 
underrated)  writer,  solid  liberal,  guilty  sex- 
ist and  secular  Jew ,  as  an  emblem  for  the 
age  is  more  than  a  little  quixotic — except 
that  he  did  belong  to  a  group  on  whom  the 
century  had  a  ]iaiticularly  suinning  impact 
(and  \  ice  versa);  and  he  presciently  diag- 
nosed the  monstrous  anti-Semitism  that 
threatened  and  almost  destroyed  every- 
thing good  in  the  Victorian  legacy. 

In  any  event,  (iav  does  not  press  the 
case  tor  Schnit/Jer  too  hard;  and  his  mas- 
tery ot  the  material  is  so  comjilete  that  we 
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THEGOORE  DALRYHPLE 


are  content  to  let  him  guide  us  eftortlessK' 
through  die  parliaments  and  factories  and 
museums  and  salons  and  bedrooms  of 
kurope,  from  the  (Crystal  Palace  to  the 
Kiiltiirki/i/ipf,  fi-om  Lourdes  to  the  Societ\' 
t(>i-  Psychical  Research,  from  the  decline  of 
capital  |Hinishment  to  the  spread  <jf  mas- 
tiu'bation-hv  steria,  from  the  cost  of  con- 
cert tickets  to  the  price  of  Impressionist 
paintings,  statistics  on  church  attendance, 
women  in  the  work  force,  salaries  for 
clerks,  shopkeepers  and  bureaucrats — Ciay 
knows  it  all.  He  has  been  at  it  tor  50  years 
(  Tlie  Dileninni  of  DeiiKicrntic  Socitili.^iir. 
Ediinrd  Bernsteiirs  Chulleiige  to  Marx 
apjieareil  in  P>52). 

Theodore  Dalrymple  shares  Gay's 
nostalgia  for  the  Victorian  Age;  and  he 
happens,  like  Schnit/Jer,  to  be  a  physician 
ami  psychiatrist  (Freud  called  Schnit/Jer 
his  ilopjielganger),  but  that's  about  as  far  as 
the  similarities  go.  Dalr}in|')le,  who  prac- 
tices in  the  slums  (jf  Birmingham,  Eng- 
lantl,  is  a  ferocious  hater  of  liberalism;  and 
in  this  scorched-earth  critique  he  blames  it 
(along  with  generic  human  swinishness) 
for  the  \  iolent,  jiromiscuous,  drug-addict- 
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ed,  alcoholic,  murderous-suicidal  anoniie 
(A  his  patients.  Festooned  with  tributes 
ft'om  Norman  Podhoretz,  Cieorge  Will, 
Hilton  Kramer,  Thomas  Sowell  ami 
Peggy  Noonan,  Dalrymple's  book  (a  col- 
lection of  22  shortish  essays  recendy  pub- 
lished in  City  Journal)  blasts  liberal 
philosophers,  psychologists,  criminolo- 
gists, teachers,  social  workers  and  a  whole 
host  ot  foggy-minded,  value-tree  appa- 
ratchiks, including  (!)  the  Brirish  police,  tor 
aiding  and  abetting  the  systematic  irre- 
sponsibility ot  the  underclass  and — cutting 
to  the  chase — causing  the  "spiritual,  cul- 
tural, emotional,  and  moral  chaos  ot  mod- 
ern urban  life." 


Put  so  baldly,  Dalrymple's  case  sounds 
like  a  paranoid  tirade  (jr  perverse  tribute, 
but  it  is  at  least  partially  redeemed  by  the 
baiTage  ot  breathtakingly  horrible  true-life 
(one  assumes)  stories  that  this  very  angry 
dfjctor  tells — and  he  a/n  tell  a  story — to 
bolster  it.  l  ake  diis  account  of  the  fate  of  a 
child  from  the  Ivory  Coast  at  the  hands  ot 
her  demented,  sadistic  "guardians": 

Anna  (dimbie  |age  eight]  died  of 
hypothermia  in  Februaiy,  1999. 
Her  body  after  death  showed  128 
marks  of  vi(jlence,  intlicted  with 
leather  belts,  metal  coat  hangers,  a 
bic\cle  chain,  and  a  hammer.  Her 
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fingers  were  cut  with  a  raztjr.  Fo: 
six  months  she  had  been  made  t( 
sleep  in  a  black  plastic  garbage  ba^ 
(in  place  of  clothes)  in  a  bathtub 
sometimes  she  had  been  left  ir 
cold  water,  bound  hand  and  foot 
for  24  hours.  She  was  emaciated  t( 
the  point  of  starvation;  her  leg; 
were  so  rigidly  flexed  that  wher 
she  was  admitted  to  the  hospita 
the  day  before  her  death,  the) 
could  not  be  straightened. 

The  tonnula  behind  both  heart-r 
ing  tragedies  like  this  one  and  Dalrym 
more  usual  tales  of  dreadful,  but  . 
lethal,  woe  is  simple:  mindless  unilert' 
behavior  plus  complacent  coddlinj 
social  service  providers  equals  disa^ 
The  problem  is,  instead  of  just  blui 
reporting  from  the  frontlines,  Dalryi 
teels  driven  to  harangue  and  accusal 
eveiy  step.  He  should  simply  have  he;: 
his  dossier  of  jolting,  politically  incoio 
accounts  (of  knite-wielding  riffraff  onlt 
dole,  battered  women  who  keep  retun  f 
to  their  abusive  "lovers"  to  bear  more  e- 
girimate  children,  ignorant-and-proud  it 
it  louts,  the  whole  cast  of  "A  Clockv|r 
Orange")  into  the  readers'  laps  antk 
them  draw  their  own  conclusions.  He  i 
after  all,  treated  these  people;  and,  wh^v 
er  else  dieir  scarred  bodies  and  wasted  \l 
may  show,  they  prove  that  something 
teiTil)ly  wn^ng  somewhere. 

But  w  here  Gay  gives  us  serene  tlist;:e 
and  genial  irony,  Dalrymple  has  nothinDO 
otter  but  snorting  indignation.  Dalri- 
pie's  father  was  a  Communist — bom  pf. 
but  a  hard-working,  selt-propelled,  coi' 
entious  lad  whom  Dickens  would  h^' 
loved.  And  when  his  mum  learned  lai 
eight-year-old  l  ed  had  stolen  a  penny  a 
of  chocolate,  she  marched  him  dowin 
the  candy  store  owner,  made  him  corss 
his  sin  and  pay  tuppence  in  expiation: It 
was  the  end  of  my  shtjplifting  career.'fo 
he  became  a  doctor,  and  not  one  ot  the  It 
tooed,  gold-toothed,  spaced-out  cnk 
heads  to  whom  he  ministers — for  rea^|i 
he  modesdy  or  mysteriously  passes  ovdn 
silence  and  with  no  hope  ot  ever  chanj^g 
his  bedeviled  ami  besotted  society. 

In  the  end,  with  the  present  and  fuij| 
so  glim  (a  visit  t(j  New  Zealand  finds  eB 
that  erstwhile  dullish  Utopia  descencJg 
into  a  liberal  hell  of  pnjiiterating  crime  W 
no  punishment),  Dalrymple  can  do|o 
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more  than  curse  the  liberals  and  take 
retiige  in  the  good  old  days — the  days 
before  the  poor  began  bathing  in  selt-piu' 
and  selt-intlulgence,  betore  street  gangs 
had  learned  the  sneering  "Officer  Krup- 
ke"-refi"ain  oi  pseutlo-victimhood,  before 
edLication  became  \  alue-fix'e  ami  gi-ammar 
optional,  betore  "multiculti  cant"  was 
turned  into  sacred  dogma,  i)etore  British 
soccer-goons  terrorized  the  Continent, 
betore  noble  Victorian  public  buiklings 
were  bulldozed  and  replaced  b\'  Ca'cIo- 
pean-Le  (^orbusier  concrete  blocks, 
before.... 

An\'\vay,  Ga\'  antl  Dalr\niple  (and 
man\'  others)  would  at  least  agree  that 
(Jiieen  I'dizabeth  IFs  (iolden  Jubilee  took 
place  against  a  tar  more  glcjcjmy  back- 
ground, all  things  considered,  than  her 
great-great-grandmother's  did  back  in 
1SH7.  Peter  Heinegg 
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Dava  Sobel's  V>')')  bestseller,  (uililars 
D{i/i{^hTci\  made  the  17th-century  clois- 
tered mm  \'irginia  (iaiiici  (in  religion, 
Suor  .Maria  C'eleste  of  the  I^ranciscan 
order  of  Poor  Clares)  into  a  worlilwide 
celebrity.  Desjiite  its  title,  ho\\e\er, 
(ndilai's  Diiii(^htcr  was  really  about  the  life 
of  the  celebrated  scientist,  aiul  not  his 
daughter,  selections  from  whose  letters 
v\ere  usetl  above  all  as  interesring  spring- 
boards to  |iropel  tonvard  the  author's  well- 


wrought  and  informative  narrarive.  hi  Let- 
ters to  Father,  on  the  other  hand,  Suor 
xMaria  Celeste  takes  center  stage.  Sobel's 
new  work  is  a  handsomeh'  desigiied,  dis- 
creteh'  annotated,  bilingual  edition  of  the 
complete  set  of  the  sun'iving  124  letters 
written  by  Maria  Celeste  to  her  father 
between  162.^  and  her  death  10  \  ears  later 
at  the  age  of  2  } . 

Most  of  the  content  of  these  letters  is 
concerned  with  extremely  mundane, 
domestic  matters — shirt  collars  bleached 
and  starched,  mone\'  borrowed  and  loanetl, 
homemade  candied  fruit  promised  and 
deli\ered — with  onl\'  passing  discussion  of 
the  larger  emotional,  social,  intellectual, 
p<jlirical  or  ecclesiastical  issues  impinging 
on  their  lives.  Nonetheless,  Maria 
Celeste's  missives  to  her  father  still  make 
for  fascinating,  pleasurable  and  ultimately 
enlightening  reading.  Precisely  because  of 
their  humble,  domestic,  utterly  private 
nature,  the  letters  help  give  naie  flesh  and 
blood,  an  enlivening  third  dimension,  to 
historical  personages  that  more  exalted, 
formal  tlocumentation —  published  treatis- 
es, [)aiial  bulls,  intjuisitorial  reports — can- 
not SUJIjll)  . 

( )uestions  q{  historical  importance  or 
utility  aside,  I  found  it  a  pleasure  simply  to 
be  in  the  company  of  Maria  C]eleste.  From 
these  letters — spontaneous  (outpourings 
directh'  from  the  heart,  scribbleil  often  at 
the  end  of  an  exhausting  day  of  work — the 
w(jman  comes  across  as  a  truly  Icjving  and 
lo\able,  gentie,  ratliant  soul  whose  faith  in 
(iod  is  deep  antl  genuine  (despite  the 
forced  nature  of  her  xocation)  anil  whose 
feet  are  at  the  same  time  fimily  planted  on 
the  ground.  She  is,  furthermore,  a  good 
w  riter  of  intelligent  mind,  poetic  imagina- 
tion and  surjirising  power  of  verbal  expres- 
sion. The  simple,  direct  humanit\-  of  her 


commimications  is  extremely  appealir 
Wisthilly  she  begins  a  letter,  "Somethi 
in  the  peaceful  air  today  gave  me  hali 
hope  of  seeing  you  again.  Sire." 

.411  of  this  makes  me  grieve  for  t 
constant,  appalling  suffering  that  the  po 
woman  had  to  endure,  which  comes  acre 
abundantiy  in  these  letters,  kn  illegitim: 
and  unniarriageable  daughter,  she  w 
forced  at  the  age  of  14  into  a  convent 
the  Poor  Clares,  whose  rule  mandatec 
life  of  absolute  poveity.  Maria  Celeste  dc 
not  even  have  a  cell  of  her  own  in  which 
sleep,  having  had  to  relinquish  to  her  em 
tionally  disturbed  blood-sister  Arcang( 
their  once-shared  space.  (Their  cell — li 
all  cells — had  been  purchased,  according 
convent  custom  in  those  days,  for  a  lar 
sum  of  money.)  It  is  sad  to  note  th: 
unfortunately,  die  "voluntary'"  and  "hoi 
yet  unrelenting,  survival-threateni: 
povert)'  of  these  nuns  did  not  liberate  th( 
at  all  from  money.  To  judge  from  the 
letters,  in  fact,  it  forced  them  to  be 
obsessively  aware  of  it  as  any  avaricio 
wealth)'  person. 

As  bad,  if  not  worse,  was  the  psych 
logical  depri\'arion.  hi  Maria  Celeste's  p; 
sionately  expressed  love  for  her  father  o 
can  hear  the  desperation  of  an  affectio 
starved  woman  stranded  in  an  emorioi 
desert.  She  and  the  tomiented  Arcang( 
would  be,  one  letter  cries  out,  "abandon 
orjihans"  without  their  flither.  There  is 
mention  of  any  psycholcjgical  support 
joy  derivetl  from  her  communit)'.  hi  o 
letter  she  begs  her  father  to  return  t 
conimunit\''s  clock,  which  he  was  to  repa 
"t)therwise  these  nuns  will  not  let  me  livi 
In  anotlier  Maria  Celeste  tells  of  the  he 
rendous  nenous  breakdown  of  their  m 
tress  of  nox  ices,  who  had  to  be  tied  to  \ 
bed  after  several  violent  attempts  at  sui 
dal  self-mutilation.  Beyond  contagiir 
from  the  jilague  that  was  then  ravaging  tr 
outsiile  world,  one  wonders,  again,  frtli 
what  had  their  vow  of  chastity  and  clo- 
teretl  existence  liberated  diem? 

As  I  read  the  letters,  I  constant' 
lumpetl  back  and  fordi  fi-om  die  P^nglishi) 
the  original  Italian.  The  translation,  as  ' 
as  I  can  tell,  is  flawless.  I  marvel  at  die  sll 
w  ith  which  Solid,  w  ho  has  spent  her  life-i 
a  science  writer,  not  a  scholar  of  pre-mc- 
ern  Italian  prose,  has  succeeded  in  prodi- 
ing  such  an  accurate  and  highly  readab 
rendition  of  the  often  convoluted  a  1 
highly  colloquial  original.  Sobel  supplies;s 
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!1  ;i  succinct  luit  int()rm;iti\c  inlroduc- 
1  ami  many  (hut  unoljtfusivc)  mafginal 
:es.  Final!)',  I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the 
)lisher's  press  release  that  hoth  the  puh- 
er  and  the  editor/translator  o{  Lettcis  to 
her  arc  donating  all  |)rotlts  from  the 
)k  to  the  Poor  Clares  of  Roswell,  X.M., 
3,  as  Sohel  mentioned  during  an  inter- 
vin  Octoher  1999  widi  Bill  (Jolden  for 
World  Wide  Well  edition  of  the  New 
■k  l  imes  Book  Re\iew,  were  such  a 
rce  of  inspiration  antl  concrete  help  to 
■  in  the  prei)arati()n  ot  (iiililco\ 
ighter.  Franco  Mormando 

)ne  Ground 

le  Mystical  Thought  of 
eister  Eckhart 

^  Man  From  Whom  God  Hid 
hing 

Jemard  McGinn 

rroacl.     Sp  $4 > .  ISBN  (IS 24 SI') 1 4(1 

what  extent  would  it  be  meaningful,  or 
1  coherent,  to  think  of  the  moods  ami 
jriences  of  a  human  life — its  solitude, 
s,  sufferings  and  joys,  from  birth  to 
h — as  spiritual  events  taking  place  and 
;rberating  within  God?  Is  there  not 
ething  unyielding  about  the  conditions 
fe,  the  inexorable  here-and-nowness  of 
world,  that  denies  us  the  eternal  relief 
satisfaction  of  a  Grod's-eye  \'iew  ot  our- 
es?  V\Tiose  perspective,  after  all,  is 
r  to  experience,  or  more  productive  of 
lan  well-being,  God's  eye  or  our  eye? 
Bernard  McGinn,  professor  in  the 
inity  School  of  the  University  of 
;ago  and  audior  of  a  highly  regarded 
3ry  of  Western  Christian  mysticism, 
.Presmce  of  God  (three  of  whose  project- 
ve  volumes  have  already  appeared),  has 
,  in  anticipation  of  the  fourth  \T)lume 
le  series,  produced  a  monograph  on 
nedieval  Dominican  theologian,  Meis- 
Eckhart  (c.  1260-132S).  'Fhis  study, 
in  erudition  and  clarit\'  of  exposition, 
surely  take  its  place  as  the  best  com- 
lensive  introduction  in  F",nglish  to  this 
iwned,  yet  troubling,  mystical  preacher 
teacher.  McGinn  presents  the  case 
for  Pxkhart  characterizations,  such  as 
one  above,  pitting  the  human  against 
iix-ine  in  a  contest  between  the  imine- 
/  and  depth  ot  finite  and  infinite  |Kr- 


specti\es,  are  serious  misrepresentations  ol 
the  relationshiji  inextricably  binding  the 
one  to  the  other.  "  The  eye  in  which  1  see 
(lOtI,"  Kckhart  lamously  j)reached,  "is  the 
same  eye  in  which  (Jod  sees  me.  My  eye 
and  (Jod's  eye  is  one  eye  and  one  .seeing, 
one  knowing,  and  one  loving."  My  eye  is 
( lod's  eye,  my  seeing  is  God's  seeing? 

Though  there  is  considerable  rhetori- 
cal power  to  the  image,  what  precisel\-  is 
the  nauire  of  the  identity'  being  ascribed 
here  to  human  and  di\ine  acts?  More 
pro\()catively  in  a  sermon  entitled  "How 
the  Soul  Went  I  ler  Own  Way  and  Lost 
Herself,"  Eckhart  seems  to  advocate  a  kind 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  asceticism  that 
would  render  the  soul  not  only  free  of  all 
earthly  attachments,  but  of  God  himself 
"As  long  as  the  soul  has  God,  knows  Ciotl 
and  is  aware  of  God,  she  is  far  from 
CJod...die  greatest  honor  the  soul  can  pay 
to  C;<^d  [is]  to  leave  God  to  himself  and  to 
be  free  of  him."  McGinn  is  at  his  best 
when  he  draws  attention,  in  his  careful  and 
suggestive  readings  of  both  the  Latin  and 
the  (ierman  sermons,  to  the  theological 
intention  of  a  preacher  who  was  both  an 
astute  metaphysician  and  a  spiritual  guide 
of  souls.  "EckJiart  often  uses  a  form  of 


homiletic  shock  thera|n  in  which  he  makes 
outrageous  statements  that  taken  at  face 
\  alue  are  almost  blasiihemous  in  character." 

I'.ckhart's  innovative  attempt  to 
retrieve  linguistically  a  vision  ol  the  ulti- 
mate unity  of  all  things  centers  on  what 
McCJinn  calls  the  master  metaphor  of  a 
ground  in  which  both  God  and  the  soul 
prior  to  all  differentiation  are  mysteriously 
one:  "(iod's  ground  and  the  soul's  ground 
are  one  ground,"  a  refrain  of  man\'  ser- 
mons, echoes  the  claim  ot  union  in  know  - 
ing and  loving  cited  above.  'I "he  key  ques- 
tion, however,  is  not  so  much  how  Qod  is 
able  to  unite  the  scjul  to  himself,  but  what 
does  it  mean  that  God  himself  has  a 
ground,  albeit  one  that  is  itself  groundless 
and  unintelligible?  The  picture  emerges  in 
McCiinn's  account  of  a  ground  boiling  up 
within  to  become  the  persons  of  the  Trini- 
ty before  flowing  over  into  the  world, 
especially  into  the  rational  soul  as  its  most 
fitting  image. 

McGinn  highlights  Eckhait's  extraor- 
dinar\'  assertion  that  God  must  become 
w  ho  he  is  only  to  undo  his  own  becoming. 
"When  I  enter  the  ground,"  Eckhart 
acknowledges,  "die  bottom,  the  flood  and 
source  of  the  Godhead....  There  no  one 
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CELEBRATE  ST.  MARY 
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First  witness  to  the  Resurrection  and 
"Apostle  to  the  Apostles." 
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Church.  Includes  12  essays  and 
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misses  me,  and  there  God  unbecomes." 
God  ti)ibcLO)>tfs  suggests  that  God  rehn- 
quishes  temporal  ways  ot  appearing  so  as 
to  undermine  the  concepnial  categories 
that  we  affix  to  our  fluid  encounters  with 
the  di\'ine.  Placing  potentialit)'  above  actu- 
alit\-,  Eckhart  radicalizes  not  only  di\'ine, 
but  also  human  freedom.  Here  whate\er 
speculative  tendencies  a  reader  might 
indulge  are  held  in  check  by  McGinn's 
deft  reminders  of  Eckhart's  aim  of  encour- 
airing  his  listeners  to  reaim  to  die  unmedi- 
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ated  awareness  of  the  divine  gi"oujid  within 
and  to  Hve  and  act  out  of  this  ground 
"w  ithout  a  w  hw"  Li\ing  without  a  why 
means  not  onl\-  linng  without  concern  for 
one's  own  ad\  antage,  but  also  li\"ing  widi- 
out  either  ps\chol()gical  or  theological 
constructions  about  Ciod  and  the  soul. 

^'et  a  suspicion  persists  that  the  double 
role  of  nn  sric  and  spiritual  director  might 
in  fact  lie  at  cross  purjioses.  The  extraordi- 
nar\  effort  ot  the  sermons  to  sustain  a 
point  of  \iew  con\  eys,  at  least  to  this  read- 
er, a  disquieting  biowingness,  hinting  at 
selt-tlramarization.  "That  God  is  God,  of 
that  I  am  the  cause...."  McGinn  urges  a 
reading  of  the  sermons  that  frees  the  self 
from  all  particular  content — not  tor  the 
sake  of  a  mature  loving  relationship  w  ith 
God — but  for  the  sake  of  a  complete  ti^ans- 
fonnation  of  the  self  into  fused  unit}  w  ith 
the  Ciodhead. 

,\lc(iinn  guides  us  expertly  to  the 
point  of  paratlox  about  the  soul's  identit}' 
and  the  harmonv  of  divine  action  w  ith 
human  freedom  without  pro\iding 
answers.  Wliat  he  does  pro\'ide,  a  splen- 
didly researched  and  argued  work,  con- 
tains sufficient  insight  to  allow  readers  to 
ponder  such  questions  on  their  own. 

Terry  Walsh 
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Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  vh 
\our  current  ministn'.  Tv\o  three-week  sessiis 
(Januan,-  and  June)  on  campus  yeari\-,  with  giii  d 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentr.itus 
in  pastoral  super\"ision,  C.P.E.,  HispaiiK  n  - 
istrv.  For  intormation  write  or  call;  ( 't' 
School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drixc.  :i 
.\ntonio.  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  \lit 
our  W  eb  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Positions  ; 

ADMINISTRATOR.  Downtown  cathedral  sm 
new  posioon  to  share  ministerial  leadership  vt 
pastor.  Business  and  \'arican  11  theolog}  hx- 
ground  required.  .Master's  degree  in  dieolng\ir 
business/pubUc  administration  prtterii 
Responsibiiines  include  implementation  or  str;,-- 
gic  plan,  management  of  business,  opcr.mis. 
finances,  and  personnel,  coordination  of  pl.mre 
and  communication.  Full-time  with  bene 5. 
Please  mail  co\er  letter  and  resume  to:  A.i: 
Susan.  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Concepti 
416  W.  12di  St.  Kansas  Cit>-.  MO  64105. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  PARISH  RESOUt 

ING  (full  nme).  Office  of  Worship.  Dmcesiif 
Sacramento,  Calif.  The  Associate  Director  ^l- 
porLs  the  mission  of  the  Office  of  Worship.  \h 
priman'  responsibilm  for  pastoral  outrc.ich.y 
pro\idmg  guidance  and  resources  to  parish  cik 
munities  in  the  areas  of  hturgical  tomiatn  ni  d 
enrichment.  This  indindual  will  take  a  lead  rol  n 
the  organization  and  presentation  ol  regional  Q 
diocese-wide  formation  events.  This  pnsitn 
requires  universit}'-level  Hturgical  stud\-  plus  -e 
vears"  experience  in  parish  or  diocesan  luuruil 
leadership,  including  formation  responsibilitie  A 
bilingual  (Spanish/English)  individual  is  hitiy 
desired.  Interested  indiuduals  are  imited  tu  s  d 
a  resume  to:  Office  of  W  orship,  Diocese  1  >t  S.ui- 
mento.  2110  Broadwav,  Sacramento,  CA  ''5^i; 
Fh:  (V16)  -33-O22I:  Fax:  (016)  733-0224. 

CATHOLIC  CHAPLAINS— full-time  positi* 
.n  ailable.  1.  ARCI  (DIOCESE  OF  LOS  A\(':- 
1T"S:  Aletropolitan'Detention  Center.  l>s 
.Vngeles,  FAF,  federal.  Terminal  Island  (  on- 
tional  Institution.  San  Pedro,  F/T,  fedci  i!  I 
eral  Correctional  Institution,  Lompoc,  1 
\'entura  School.  Camarillo.  FAT,  vouth  audi : 
t>.  2.  DIOCESE  OF  FRESXO:'U.S.  Pcnin- 
tian ,  Ancuer,  Calif,  ¥/T,  federal.  Pleas.mt  M- 
lev  State  Prison,  F/T,  state.  3.  DIOCFSF  F 
SACRAMEXTO:  Fligh  Desert  State  I'n-' 
Susanville.  F/T.  4. ^DIOCESE  Ol  ^ 
DIECjO:  (lennnela  State  Prison,  Imperi  ii.  I 
state  adult  facilit)-.  5.  DIOCESE  OF  SA\  l<  > 
Agnews  Developmental  Center.  6.  DU  'C  I 
OF  SAXTA  ROSA:  Pelican  Ba\-  State  Pn> 
Crescent  Ciu'.  state  level  I\'  facilit\-  with  S.I  I 
-.  DIOCESE  OF  .STOCK  FOX:  Xo.  Ciihfoia 
Women's  Facility  FAT,  state.  8.  DIOCT  SF  F 
SAX  BFRXARDIXO:  Herman  G.  Stark  W 
( )ntano,  FAT,  youth  authorin-. 

State  positions:  qualified  applicants  iiul 
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its,  men  anil  women  religious,  ileai'ons  or  lay 
Dns  with  appropriate  background  anil  skills. 
:ral  positions:  must  have  Al.Div.  or  grailuate 
it  ei]ui\  alcnc\'  credits.  Send  your  resume  and 
e  references  to:  Oatholic  Chaplain  Search 
imittee,  (ialitornia  (^adiolic  (conference.  111'' 
reet.  Second  floor,  Sacramento,  95S14. 

CUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Center  for  Catholic 
al  (Concerns,  Dominican  University,  Ki\er 
St,  111.,  seeks  an  Kxecurive  Director  to  establish 
direct  the  new  (-enter  for  (Catholic  Social 
cems.  The  position  is  responsible  tor  de\  elop- 
irograms  that  (oster  an  integrated  vision  of 
;hesis,  liturgy  and  justice.  A  strong  leader  with 
I  written  and  oral  skills,  a  graduate  degiee  in 
logy  or  equivalent  and  a  minimum  of  five 
i  in  professional  leadership  and  pastoral  appli- 
in  required.  Submit  letter  of  application  to: 
:e  ot  the  President,  Dominican  L'ni\ersit\ , 
i  W.  Division  Street,  River  Forest,  IL  6().i()5; 
(708)  .>24-.S990,  or  e-mail:  donipres® 
.edu.  Dominican  is  an  F.F.A-VA  em|)lo\  er. 

MINISTRY.  'I'he  Diocese  of  .\ltoona-John- 
n  is  seeking  an  ASSISTANT  DIRIXriOR 
he  Office  ot  Adult  Formation  and  Lav  A'lin- 
.  The  position  involves  teaching  a  variety  of 
pture  and  theology  courses  in  the  eight 
ities  of  the  diocese  in  a  well-established 
;-year  ministry  program  as  well  as  teachnig 
sional  courses  for  adult  enrichment.  M.Di\  . 
pivalent  from  a  Catholic  school  of  theolog)' 
lired.  Experience  helpful.  Lay  persons  are 
mraged  to  apply.  Competitive  salar\  and 
;fits.  Nice  office  in  Johnstown,  l-'ull  job 
ription  available.  Closing  date  for  applica- 
i  is  June  1.  Starting  date:  Aug.  1;  earlier  if 
ible.  Send  resume  and  references  to:  Dr. 
nie  R.  Stowe,  Director,  .Adult  Formation 
Lay  Ministry,  124  Logan  Blvd.,  llollidays- 
:,  PA  16648.  Ph:  (814)  693-%().S;  Fax:  (814) 
8894;  e-mail:  crstowe@dioceseaj.org. 

RGIST  (full-time)  sought  for  large  campus 
•h  sen  ing  Michigan  State  University',  incluil- 
R.(-.I.A.  coordination  and  campus  ministr\ 
1  responsibilities,  starting  July  1.  M.A.  pre- 
;d.  Contact  Search  Committee,  St.  John 
ent  Parish,  }21  .M.A.C.  Ave.,  East  Lansing, 
1882.^;  Ph:  (.S17)  .^U-9778. 

ICIPAL  for  small  (^adiolic  elementaiy  school 
Send  accreditations,  three  professional  refer- 
s  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Paul  (^vynar,  St. 
leus  Parish,  .^87  ManFand  Ave.,  Oakmont,  PA 
:9;  Fax:  (412)  828-1.^87;  e-mail:  paulcwynar@ 
.com;  Web  site:  wwv\  .sainnrenaeus.ori^. 

REAT  AND  LITURGY  COORDINATOR  bcini; 
;ht  by  Str.ikc  Jesuit  (lullcge  Prep.ii;itoiy,  ,in 
loys  (Catholic  school  m  Houston,  1  ex.  Main 
lonsibilities  will  be  U)  organize  and  run 
er  services,  Masses  and  student  retreats.  \s 
of  a  campus  ministry  team,  will  also  work  mi 
■iding  tor  the  \arious  other  spiritual  needs  of 
ichool  community.  Ideally,  the  candulale  w  ill 
ess  a  graduate  and/or  undergraduate  degree 
heology,  pastoral  ministry  or  some  other 
:ed  field.  The  ideal  candidate  will  hn\e  e\pe- 
ce  in  campus  miiustry,  secondarv  ediic:Uion 


and/or  retreat  work.  Candiilates  should  possess 
strong  inteqiersonal  skills  and  should  be  eager  to 
work  with  a  diversity  of  groups  and  inilividuals. 
Senil  resume  to:  Richard  Nevle,  Strake  Jesuit 
College  Preparatory,  8900  Bellaire  Bhil.,  IIous- 
ton,  '\  \  77036;  or  Fax:  (7L!)  774-6427. 

SAINT  JOSEPH  SEMINARY  COLLEGE,  an  accredit- 
ed tour-\ear  liberal  arts  college,  operated  b\'  the 
Benedictine  Monks  ot  Saint  Joseph  .*\bbey,  seeks 
FOR.M.VFION  PERSONNEL  for  fall  2002. 
Located  in  Covington,  La.,  4.'i  miles  north  of  New 
Orleans,  the  college  offers  a  tVimiation  program  in 
keeping  with  guidelines  ot  the  Program  ot  Priesdv 
Fonnation.  Selected  candidates  will  participate  in 
an  integrated  formation  program  and  in  other 
aspects  of  the  seminary  college  community.  /\|)pli- 
carions  from  diocesan  priests  and  religious  men 
and  women  will  be  considered.  Send  application 
letter,  resume  and  three  letters  of  reference  to: 
The  President  Rector,  Saint  Joseph  SeminaiT  (Col- 
lege, Saint  Benedict,  LA  704.>7;  or  e-mail: 
deanoman@stjosephabbey.org.  Initial  phone 
inquiries  will  also  be  accepted  (985)  867-2232. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
sun  til  San  Antonio,  1  ex.  "(-ome  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  anil  be  rene\\ed  with  other  men  and 


women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  bod\'  and  s|)irit. 
For  intormation  write:  M.'l  .M.  Program,  109 
Oblate  Drive,  San  .\ntonio,  FX  78216-6311;  Ph: 
(210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mim@ost. 
edu;  W  eb  site:  ww  w  .ost.edu. 

PLANNING  A  SABBATICAL?  Come  lo 
OUFf.NSWOOD  in  \'ictoria,  Briiish 
(Columbia,  (ianada.  (Jueensu ood,  we  .\w  told 
by  those  who  have  experienced  it,  offers  beauty, 
peace  and  restful  solitude,  or  as  you  wish,  pleas- 
ant companionshi]!.  Fashion  y<Hir  time  as  you 
will:  rest,  relax,  reflect,  pray,  walk.  Listen  to  the 
music  ot  the  sea,  to  the  music  of  the  wind.  .'Xvail 
yourself  ot  personal  development  opportunities: 
programs,  retreats,  spiritual  direction.  Swim  in 
our  heated  indoor  pool.  VVTiv  not  spend  a  few 
weeks  or  months  in  our  communitvr  I'or  tur- 
ther  information  contact:  Queenswooil,  2494 
Arbutus  Road,  Victoria,  BC  V8N  1  V'8,  Canada. 
Ph:  (2.S0)  477-3822;  Fax:  (250)  477-3891, 

Second  Careers 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry?  Religious 
lite?  Fheology  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spiritual 
sabbatical  (clergy,  religious,  laity)?  (SOO)  645- 
5347. 

/  'isit .  liiicnm's  i/iKufkil  ads  imliiic  iit:  :r:rd\ii///cn- 

ClIDhtiitlZlllV.  liroA/llSSlflCllsAf///. 


Moving? 
Change  Your  Address  Online 

1 .  Get  your  mailing  label 

2.  Go  to  americaniagazine.org 

3.  Click  on  ^'subscription/'  at  top  of  page 

4.  Click  on /'Change  of  Address/'  under  customer  service 

5.  Follow  the  directions 

It  takes  3  ta  4  weeks  from  the  time  you  notify  us  of  your  change  of 
address  before  your  magazine  will  arrive  at  you 
new  address. 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  eomprehensive  medieal, 
forensie  and  historieal  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  pr(ife>.suin,illv'prinliKeJ  IcitiirL-lcnytli  \'ijei>,  1 1<  i\\  I  '11  1  i:  II II-  1 1",  \l  I  S 

Ikil'RS  IS  a  eonipreheiiMv  e  present.itu in  ol  every  det.ul  ot  Jesus'  tinal  hours,  from 
His  enti'y  into  Jcaisalem  for  tbe  Last  Supper,  throuf^b  His  prayertul  a^ony  in  the 
Garden  ot  Uetbseinane,  His  trials  before  tbe  Sanbedrin  and  Pilate,  the  seouri^- 
ing,  the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Gol<;otba  hearint;  tbe  weiLilu 
of  tbe  cross,  tbe  nailing;  ot  His  b;injs  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  ii>i 
iiieiir,  endinu  in  1  lis  de:itb. 

The  coiumenrary  of  tour  UdrLl  renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  yi\e  you  llie 
most  thorough  uiulersianJmu  it  is  po.ssihle  to  aei|uirc  ot  the  reality  ot  Jesus'  pas- 
sion from  the  perspeelnes  of  a  nieilieal  examiner,  n  physician  expert  on  jiaiii,  ,i 
histori;in  ain.1  an  .irebaeoloi^ist. 

Nothing  will  e\er  briny  you  closer  to  an  iiiKlersfanilinv;  ot  wb.ir  |esus  eiiilureJ 
MOW  lESIJs  Plfcli:  Till.  IIS  \l.  hSiii »  I;-. 
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DiSPONIBLE  EN  ESPANOL 


TO  ORDER:   

1-800-303-9595 
www.trinitypictures.com 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 
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The  Institute 
of  Pastoral  Studies 

offers  four  Graduate  Degree  Programs: 

M.A.  pastoral  counseling, 
Pastoral  Studies,  Divinity,  and 
Religious  Education 

Individualized  Sabbaticals,  Formation  Program, 
Instituto  Hispano,  Workshops 


For  information  call  or  write: 

IPS  Loyola  Umversity  Chicago 

\ 

6525  North  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago,  IL  60626 

I 

fax  773-508-2319 

773-508-2320, 
800-424-1238 

vUsivt-k.^ii'i  is  AN  ivi  \L  Mi'i'dKu^in  i 


Learn  Another 
Language  on 
Your  Own! 


Learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  fluently  on  your  own  ••i.r.-«'"''ag|^ 

and  at  your  own  pace  with  what  are  considered  the  finest  in-depth  courses  available  Many 
were  developed  hy  U  S  Department  of  State  for  diplomatic  personnel  who  must  learn  a  language 
quickly  and  thoroughly  Emphasis  is  on  learning  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  spoken  language 
A  typical  course  (equivalent  to  a  college  semester)  includes  an  album  of  10  to  12  audio  cassettes 
( 10  to  18  hours),  recorded  by  native-born  speakers,  plus  a  250-page  textbook  Some  of  our  courses 


□  Albanian  $135 

□  Arabic.  Saudi  $  1 85 

□  Egyptian  $185 

□  Moroccan  $245 

□  Bulgarian  $265 

□  Cantonese 

□  Catalan 

□  Czech 

□  Danish 

□  Dutch 

□  Estonian 

□  Finnish 

□  French  1 

□  French  II 


$225 
$225 
$155 
$155 
$155 
$295 
$225 
$185 
$215 


□  German  1  $185 

□  German  II  $155 

□  Greek  $185 

□  Hebrew  $255 

□  Hindi  $145 

□  Hungarian  $225 


□  Norwegian 

□  Persian 

□  Polish 
Portuguese, 

□  Brazilian 

□  European 

□  Romanian 

□  Russian 

□  Serbo-Croatian 

□  Slovak 

□  Spanish,  European 


□  Italian  $185 

□  Japanese  $185 

□  Korean  $225 

□  Lakota  $185 

□  Latin  $160 

□  Latvian  $225  □ 

□  Lithuanian  $165  □ 

□  Mandarin  $185    □  Swahili 

You  can  order  now  with  a  full  3-\veek  money-back  guarantee,  l  o 
place  order  call  toll-free  l-800-243-1234,'( 203)  453-9794.  toll- 
free  fax  (888)  453-4329,  e-mail  R,I504  «  audioforum  com.  or  mail 
check  or  money  order  Ask  for  our  free  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  with  courses  in  103  languages  Our  30th  year 


$135 
$185 
$195 

$225 
$155 
$135 
$255 
$225 
$225 
$125 


□  Swedish 

□  Tagalog 

□  Tibetan 

□  Thai 

□  Turkish 


$225 
$325 
$295 
$225 
$225 


□  Ukrainian  $225 


□  Urdu 


$195 


□  Vietnamese  $245  i 


Latin  American  I  $185 
Latin  American  II  $165 
$155 


Brief  courses 

□  Azerbaijani,  S55 

□  Indonesian,  S55 

□  Kurdish,  $45 

□  Scots  Gaelic,  S90 

□  Uzbek.  S55 


auDiQ-pgmjm 

THE  LAIMSUACE  SOURCE 

Room  .1504.  96  Broad  Street. 
Guilford.  CT  06437 
www  audioforum. 


letters 

Credit  Where  Due 

In  reading  tJirough  the  items  in  Siiin^rf 
the  Times  of  your  .March  1 1  issue,  m 
eyes  went  to  the  picture  of  the  unidei  - 
fied  w  Oman  w  a\  ing  the  youth  day  flaijit 
the  W  orld  Trade  Center  in  New  Yoi; 
.  Vnd  yes,  even  from  the  side  view  I  re«. 
nized  her.  She  is  Francine  Guilmette. 
F.AI.A.,  a  Salesian  sister,  w  ho  is  the  a 
ciate  director  of  the  World  Youth  Di 
( )rganizing  C^ommittee  in  Toronto, 
one  of  the  best  youdi  ministers  .Mont 
has  ever  had  on  the  diocesan  level.  SI 
worked  many  years  vnth  me  w  hen  I  v 
in  the  diocesan  pastoral  office  and  rei 
changed  the  face  of  w  hat  w  e  call  yout 
ministry.  1  think  she  deserv  es  full  idei 
cation.  Much  thanki  for  a  superb  ma: 
/ine,  to  w  hich  1  look  forward  ever\'w 
(Msgr.)  Francis  I 
Montreal.  Quebec.  Caw 

Positive  Contributions 

I  want  to  diank  \'ou  and  Catherine 
( )'(j)nor  of  W'aquit,  .Mass.,  w  ho  v\to 
letter  to  America  on  "1  lealing  Work 
(4/S).  ller  sentiments  clearl\-  evpresst 
common-sense  and  equitable  canonic 
approach  to  the  present  pn)l)lem.  Fui 
ther,  her  opinion  not  onl\-  clearly  refl 
ed  m\'  own  thoughts  i)ut  die  thought 
several  other  priest  friends.  We  are  n"St 
grateful  for  her  positive  contribution  : 
such  a  media  atmosphere  of  muckrak 
ami  \  eilcd  anti-Catholicism. 

(Rev.)  Paul  DiGiro 
Philadelphia 

True  Intentions 

Allow  me  to  add  an  obsenarion  to  d 
article  on  ( luba  by  I  homas  E.  Quig 
(4/1 S).  Fidel  (Castro's  takeover  of  Cu 
happened  45  \  ears  ago.  I'he  passage 
\  ears  has  obscured  the  fact  that  w  hei 
w  as  the  btave  \  ()ung  man  in  the  hillsif 
( )riente  Ptovince  daring  to  take  on  t 
pow  erful  and  corrupt  dictator  Fulgei 
15atista,  he  w  as  a  (latholic  like  most  ( 
his  countr\  inen.  Or  so  man\-  of  his  s 
porters  thought.  Not  until  he  took 
pow  er  did  he  reveal  his  true  intentio 
.\lan\  w  ho  haci  supported  him  fe 
betrayed  and  left  Ckiba,  leaving  behii 
their  fine  homes  and  their  fortunes, 
rv  ing  w  ith  them  onh'  the  pittance  th 
he  permitted  (I  !)elieve  it  was  S5  ,\iTi' 
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Itcoulil  Ikuc  l)ccn  \cry  ilillcrciu. 
'roditl  not  need  ( ioniinunisni  to  he 
•o  to  the  (;iil)an  |ic<)plc.  Ml  he  had 
)  was  do  aw  av  w  itii  Batista  and 
ice  him  v\  ith  an  honest  government. 
There  w  as  no  need  to  suppress  the 
ch  in  (luha,  at  least  not  lor  the 
s  ot  the  (  Aihan  people. 

Conchita  Collins 
Tucson.  Ariz. 

ting  Peace 

editorial  "\ot  the  L  .S.  Alone" 
i)  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  Six 
;  ago,  I  lived  tor  three  months  at  the 
er  ot  Jerusalem  ami  the  West  Bank, 
y  ot  the  things  we  onl\  now  hear 
tin  our  media,  such  as  Israeli 
Taction  ot  West  Bank  homes,  ha\  e 

going  on  for  years  with  barely  a 
iper  of  a  rcprimantl  from  the  U.S. 
mment. 

-Vhen  Ariel  Sharon  came  into 
i,  he  did  so  with  the  intention  of 
oking  war  with  the  Palestinian  peo- 
Jnfort^nately,  Yasir  Arafat  has 
an  all  too  willing  accomplice  in  the 
h  toward  all-out  war  in  the  region. 
:n  I  was  there,  most  of  the  people 
3th  sides  wanted  peace.  Now  I'm 
I  o  sure,  since  the  situation  is  so 
■ized. 

The  Unitetl  States  is  hardlv  an  hon- 
roker  in  this  process.  Unless  some- 
ike  a  James  Baker  can  hold  the 
i  lis'  feet  to  the  fire  on  the  settlement 
,  efforts  toward  peace  v\  ill  gcj 
lere. 

David  Bruning 
Fremont.  Otiio 

trous  Policies 

•  50  years  reading  ai)out  and  sup- 
ng  our  government's  generous 
ies  toward  Israel,  I  wonder  now 
or  where  it  went  so  wrong.  In  the 
ining,  all  liberals  wanted  to  help 
"e  Israel  against  super-|i()w  erful 
enemies,  and  we  succeeiled.  Some- 
this  victory  produced  increasingly 
)orn  and  irrational  elements  on 
sides,  and  our  ow  n  rigiilK'  one- 
1  and  unimaginative  policies  made 
ipi)arent  eftorts  at  peacemaking 
Jvant. 

1  n  your  editorial  of  March  25,  your 
nosis  of  the  problems  now  created 
ir  unilateral  style  of  polic\making 


and  \()iir  policv  suggestions  were 
reireshingly  realistic,  creativ  e  and  rele- 
v  am.  I  hank  you.  1  also  thank  John 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  lor  his  colunui  "Mili- 
tary Madness,"  lor  putting  woiils  to  my 
growing  anxieties  ov  er  the  increasingly 
irrational  direction  otour  policies 
toward  the  entire  world.  1  le  quietlv  and 


accuratelv  criticizes  otir  government's 
new  and  Irighteiung  nuclear  policies;  its 
inijierial,  hegemonic  stvie;  the  passivitv 
ot  our  media;  the  admirablv  loval  but 
overl)'  unc|uestioning  supi)ort  ot  our 
people;  and  the  threat  by  our  govern- 
ment to  use  warmaking  methods  that 
threaten  our  moral  values. 


The  Priests 


of  St.  Siilpice, 


i 


^i^^Serving 

the 


h'Iciisc  I  till,  wi  ilc  or  c-imiil: 

till  sluiter(g' sill  pit  ill  IIS. (Hi; 

The  IDircctor  ol  Disccrnnicnl 
.SiilpiLian  Prov  iiicial  Himsi.' 
S4(IS  Roland  AveniiL' 
BaltiniDre,  MD  21 


'Listen...with  the  ear  of  your  heart.:.for  my  word  is  meant  for  you."  (Rule  of  Benedict) 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 

JL 


Programs  of  acLidcmic 
excellence  integrated  with 
preparation  for  spiritual  and 
pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuition 
scholarships  available. 


Hp  Saint  John's 

Sclioul  lif  Thcdliif^  -  Seminary 
Collegcville,  Minnesota  56321 
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Thank  you  also  tor  the  intonnati\  e 
and  jolting  article  about  Ciuateniala's  mis- 
eries. Your  contributions  are  priceless, 
generous  and  hra\  e. 

John  J.  MacDougatI 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

Killing  Us  All 

Thank  you  for  the  superli  editorial  "Not 
dieU.S..\lone"(3/:5). 

Enough  killing:  -KM)  Israelis  and  1.24" 
Palestinians  as  ot  this  w  riting.  I  here  is  no 
parit}'  between  Israel's  might}-  militan, 
machine  and  Palestinian  resistance.  Israel 
is  the  occupier,  Palestinians  the  occupied. 
.\s  Noam  C]ht)msk\  savs,  "It  is  no  more 
SNinmetric  than  Cierman\  was  in  occupied 
France."  Yet  the  media  continue  to 


"blame  the  victim"  in  w  hat  is  basically 
resistance  to  a  ct)lonialist  power  exercis- 
ing brutalit)  that  reduces  people  to 
despairingly  horrific  acts  of  sell-immola- 
tion to  bring  dow  n  as  man\-  of  the  pow  er- 
ful as  possible. 

Hundreds  of  Israeli  annored  vehicles 
and  tanks  push  their  w  ay  through  crow  d- 
ed  Palestinian  refugee  camps  in  the  W'est 
Bank  and  Gaza  and  into  the  heart  of 
Bethlehem  and  Ramallah.  F-16's  and 
Apache  gunships  overhead  rain  bombs 
and  rockets  on  largeh'  unarmed  Palestini- 
an ci\ilians.  While  some  Israeli  soldiers 
round  up  Palestinian  males  14  vears  or 
older,  other  soldiers  rampage  through 
w  hat  is  left  of  homes  after  the  tanks  have 
rolled  through,  overturning  food  staples. 


The  Catholic  Church  is  now  aware  that  men  and  women  working  as 
fomiation  personnel  in  seminaries  and  religious  communities  need  special 
preparation  to  understand  and  provide  effective  counseling  in  relation  to  sexuality . 

The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexualit\' 

exists  to  help  meet  that  urgent  need.  For  information  about  our 
month-long  residential  program,  please  contact: 


lames  |.  Gill.  S.|..  M.D. 
5401  South  Cornell  Ave. 
Chicago.  IL  60615 


Fhone:  (775)  684-8146:  Fax:  (775)  684-8154; 
e-mail:  CISHS@aol.com 


Celebrating  our  faith 


Why  We  Go 
to  Mass 

Liturgy  &: 
Our  Lives 
Hi  \.  J-Gii-.w  \Ilt<r-\^.  S.j. 

S29.95  'Video  (90  mins) 
0-8294-1934-9 

Popular  lirurgist  |-Gicnn 
\lurr.i\-  takes  on  critics 
who  challenge  that  the  M.iss  is 
"boring.  "  In  three  thirn  -minute  segments 
he  explains  what  the  Mass  is  and  how  it  s 
connected  to  our  lives.  Includes  iree  Study 
and  Discussion  Guide. 


HEV.J-EIEII  Bomm.s.j. 

 j 

j 

a 

t 

Toward  an 
Adult  Church 

A  \'ision  ot  Faith 
Formation 

hM   H.  RH,AN 


SI  5.95  •  Paperback 
0-8294-1806-7 


LOVOLAl'n 


a' t^^^^^^^^B  H.xpluring  the  current 

"^^^  structure  ot  parish  cate- 

chesis,  Regan  sets  forth  an  intriguing 
argument:  the  vitalir\'  ot  the  Church 
depends  on  establishing  a  new  education 
paradigm — one  that  addresses  the  ongoing 
faith  lite  of  adults. 

800.621.1008  www.loyolapress.org 


messing  up  even  inch  ot  their  home 
space  while  w  omen,  children  and  the 
elderly  crouch  in  fear  and  terror.  Not 
IS  immune  trom  Israeli  bombs:  school 
hospitals,  churches,  residential  areas, 
ambulances,  medical  relief  w  orkers. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  bn 
inhumane  Israeli  miUtan-  occupatio: 
terror.  .\nd  in  the  words  of  Jewish 
Israelis  protesting  the  actions  of  thei 
government,  "The  occupation  is  kill 
us  all."  Check  the  Web  site  of  the  m<£ 
than  350  Israeli  reserve  combat  offices 
w  ho  refuse  to  ser\  e  in  the  occupied  tT 
tories  (ww  w  . seruv.org).  Lheir  w  urds  ij 
it  up:  "We  shall  not  continue  to  tigh 
beyond  the  1967  borders  in  order  to 
dominate,  expel.  star\  e  and  humiliat< 
entire  people." 

.\nd  it  is  our  American  military  at 
economic  support  ot  the  occupation  t 
should  make  us  cr\'  out.  "Not  in  my 
name!" 

Miriam  Ward.  R 
Burlingto 


People  of  Good  Will 

1  hank  you  tor  \  our  balanced  and  con 
structi\  e  editorial.  "Xot  the  U.S.  .^loi 
(3/25).  I  thought  your  analysis  of  the 
rent  crisis  and  how  it  has  developed  w 
accurate.  New  ideas  are  desperately  n 
ed  to  secure  the  legitimate  rights  and 
long-term  securit}  of  both  parties  to 
conflict,  Israehs  and  Palestinians.  I  wh 
heartedly  subscribe  to  the  tive-point 

I  enet- -Mitchell  Plus  fomiula  you  pro 
in  the  final  paragraph  and  am  recom- 
mending your  editorial  to  my  elected 
resentati\  es  in  Congress.  Your  propo; 
concisely  e.xpress  the  comictions  of  m 
people  of  good  will.  .As  an  ordinan,'  cii 
zen,  I  (and  I'm  sure  many  govemmen 
officials)  feel  pow  erless  in  the  face  of  t 
current  sickening  carnage.  I  hope  you 
call  for  new  ideas  and  new  partners  wt 
reach  L  .S.  polic\inakers  w  ho  are  in  a 
position  to  promote  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

Christian  Rohi 
Fairborn, 
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2Baiithfui 

Christian  CONCERT 

all-day  music  festival  with  Mass 
Saturday,  August  24,  2002 
12  noon  to  9  PM 

Salem  Common 
Salem,  MA 

Admission: 

concert  tickets  are  available  by 
mail  with  a  freewill  offering,  by 
filling-out  the  request  ticket  below. 


Please  mail  all  donations  and 
concert  ticket  requests  to: 

Campbell  Concerts 
P.O.  Box  8214 
Salem,  MA  01971 

please  include  a  self-addressed, 
stamped-envelope 


c 


V) 


see  details  online  at: 

proud2bcatholic.com 


rship  to 

y  Franciscan  University 
k  %u  of  Steubenvillp 


stalls  at  proud2bcatholic.com 

>onsors 


would  like  tickets  for  the  August  24,  2002  Dare 

em  Common  mailed  to: 

—  I  have  enclosed  a  donatiori 

—  of  $  to  support  the 


2B  Faithful  Concert  on  Sal 

Name  

Street  

City  


State 


Zip_ 


cause,  made  payable  to 
Campbell  Concerts. 


Phone#  

E-mail  address  

To  ensure  the  delivery  of  your  tickets,  please  enclose  a 
stamped  envel 


l^elf-addressed 


rtn.com 
>.net 

nocast.com 

ptismalcross.com 

dersislancJ.com 

artbeatrecords.com 

'aphael.net 

Bndlydefenders.com 

vida.org 

•iybears.com 

inuniv.edu 

3licallycorrect.com 

nit-Print,  Salem,  iVIA 

ithouse  Cove  Graphics,  Salem,  IVIA 


lope. 

■  Supporting  Parishes 

St  James,  Salem,  MA 

stjamessalem.homestead.com 

St  Anne's,  Salem,  MA 

campro.org/stanne.html 

Immaculate  Conception,  Salem,  MA 

icsalem  com 

St  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea,  Beverly,  MA 

stmarystar.org 

St  John  The  Baptist,  Salem,  MA  (Polish) 

campro.org/stjohns.  html 

St  Joseph's,  Salem,  MA 

stjoseph -church  com 

St  Mary's  Italian,  Salem,  MA 

campro.org/stmarys.  html 

St  John  The  Baptist  Ukrainian,  Salem,  MA 

campro.org/stjohnuk.  html 

St  John  The  Baptist,  Peabody,  MA 

rc.net/boston/stjohnbaptist 

St  John  The  Evangelist,  Swampscott,  MA 

stjohnswampscott.com 
St  Mary's,  Lynn,  MA 

stmaryslynn  .com 

St  Mary  of  the  Annunciation,  Danvers,  MA 

stmarysdanvers.org 
Sacred  Heart,  Lynn,  MA 

lynnyouth.com 


letters 

Limbo 

]  am  somewhat  surprised  by  the  content 
of  the  article  on  Limho  hv  Gerald  iM. 
I'agin,  S.j.,  in  \'our  March  18  issue. 

Rather  than  ask  the  question,  "Has 
the  church  changed  its  teaching  on  the 
hue  ot  infants  w  ho  die  without  baptism?" 
Father  Fagin  should  ha\'e  begun  I))' 
pointing  out  that  there  are  various  theo- 
logical "notes"  tor  various  church  teach- 
ings and  that  the  teaching  on  Limbo  w  as 
realK  a  "theological  fiction,"  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
show  that  Ciod  was  truly  lc)\'ing  and  car- 
ing and  just  antl  woukl  not  commit  to 
hell  the  souls  of  unbaptized  children. 

And  certaini)'  the  answer  to  the 
cjuestion,  "Does  this  change  in  a  pas- 


torally  sensitis  e  teaching  impl\-  that 
other  such  teachings  are  also  open  to 
reevaluation  and  change?"  is  a  definite 
yes.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine.  I  believe  Cardinal 
Newman  even  wrote  about  this. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  church 
teaching  in  the  past  was  an  overemjihasis 
on  absolutes.  We,  as  teachers,  did  a  dis- 
ser\'ice  to  our  peo]")le  when  we  taught  in 
this  manner. 

1  he  first  paragraph  m  the  article 
gi\'es  a  quotation  from  the  (hitcchisni  of 
the  Ctitholic  Church  that  sums  up  well  our 
teaching  regarding  infants  who  die  with- 
out baptism:  "As  regards  children  who 
have  died  without  Baptism,  the  Church 
can  onlv  entrust  them  to  the  merc\'  of 
(;od...." 


Form/ Reform: 

The  National  Conference  on  Environment  and  Art  for 
Catholic  Worship 

October  5-8,  2002       Houston,  Texas 


Form/Reform  is  sponsored  by  The  Georgetown  Center  for  Liturgy  and  is  hosted  by  the  Diocese 
of  Galveston-Houston.  We  will  gather  to  celebrate  the  13th  National  Form/Reform  Conference. 

Conference  Goals:  •  To  address  the  issues  related  to  the  building,  renovation,  or  restoration 
of  a  worship  space  in  light  of  current  church  documents.  ■  To  foster  the  local  community's 
search  for  solutions  to  its  particular  problems  and  challenges  that  its  space  presents.  -  To  foster 
collaboration  among  artists,  architects,  and  local  and  diocesan  committees.  -  To  provide  a  forum 
for  education  and  discussion  of  current  issues  in  an  age  of  transition. 

FORM/REFORM  is  registered  with  the  AIA  Continuing  Education  System  (AIA/CES).  This 
conference  meets  the  AIA/CES  criteria  for  Learning  Units.  Georgetown  Center  for  Liturgy  in 
Washington,  DC  will  be  offering  Learning  Hours  Certificates  for  those  who  wish  to  apply  for  these 
credits.  Diocesan  Directors  of  Worship  ■  Contact  us  for  a  special  registration  offer! 

See  our  Web  site  for  conference  details:  www.TIVlConferenceServices.com  or  contact  us  at: 
T.  M.  Enterpnses  -  A  Conference  Management  Company,  PO  Box  5226,  Rockford  IL  61125: 
Ph:  (815)  399-2150:  Fax:  (815)  399-2012:  E-mail:  TMEnter2@aol.com. 


Anti-Catholicism:  The  Last  Acceptable  Prejudi 

A  conference  examining  Anti-Catholicism  as  a  cultural  phenomenon. 


ce? 


(xi-spunsored  by  Coiiiiuoiiwal 
magazine  and  The  Outer  for 
American  (Catholic  Studies  at 
I'ordham  University. 

Friday,  May  24  j  9:30  a.m.-5  p.m. 
iVlcNally  Amphitheater 
Forclham  University  School  of  Law 
140  West  62nci  Street,  Manhattan 


The  program  includes  discussions 
among  distinguished  panelists  from  the 
media,  academe,  and  literature  followed 
by  a  question  and  answer  period. 

For  tiiore  iiifonmitioii  contact: 

Rev.  Mark  Massa,S.J.at  (718)  817-3243. 

Admission  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 


lis  conlerence  is  supported  by  grants  from  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
and  the  john  and  Constance  Curran  Charitable  Foundation. 


Will)  can  contest  the  maLi^aniniou 
nierc\'  ol  (iod? 

(Most  Rev.)  Joseph  A.  Fan 
Honolulu,  Ha 

Spiritual  Care 

I  was  surprised  to  see  the  nunther  of  Ic  ltd 
ters  critical  of  The  Rev.  Robert  Kress's 
article  "The  Priest-Pastor  as  C.E.O" 
(.Vll ).  ;\s  jiastor  of  a  4,.3()0-household 
parish  w  ith  16  professional  staff  niemb 
and  a  S\.S  million  annual  budget,  I  dot 
know  of  any  other  effective  way  to  ima 
ine  or  to  do  my  job.  I  write  this  on  Go( 
Friday,  having  done  almost  no  work  of 
preparation  tor  the  tritluum  other  than 
my  honnlies.  The  director  of  worship, 
pastoral  vicars,  the  adult  catechumenat 
directors,  the  stewardship  director  and 
the  business  manager  need  only  the  lig 
est  of  occasional  touches  from  me  to 
coordinate  their  work  so  that  we  will  O! 
again  ha\  e  powerful,  pra\  erful  and  (I 
hope)  transtorming  ritual  prayer. 

This,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  pastor/ 
(lE.O.'s  job:  to  be  a  cheerleader  for  th 
vision  and  mission  ot  the  parish,  to  coo  s; 
elinate  the  work  ot  other  talented  peopl 
to  ensure  that  good  systems  are  in  plao 
so  that  all  the  people  of  the  parish  can 
work  together,  and  to  do  the  (few)  task 
for  which  he  alone  is  uniquely  qualifiec 
Parishioners  are  often  surprised  to  get 
response  from  me  to  a  phone  message 
an  e-mail  within  a  tew  hours,  expecting 
that  m\-  tlesk  is  jiiled  with  work.  But  it': 
not;  an  excellent  staff  does  that,  and  I  c 
be  in  personal  touch  whenever  there's 
need. 

A  lew  years  ago  Archbishop  Daniel 
Pilarc/,\'k  said  that  pastors  of  large  pari: 
es  w  ould  ha\  e  to  start  to  act  toward  the 
jiarishes  the  way  bishops  do  toward  a  d: 
cese  in  order  not  to  exhaust  themselves 
believe  he  got  it  exactly  right.  At  least  ij 
corporate-sized  parishes,  die  pastor's  sf  Siii 
itual  care  is  most  often  exercised  throu| 
hiring  and  coaching  good  people,  carin  Zi 
tor  the  s\  stems  ot  the  parish  and  havinf 
the  time  to  think  about  and  preach  abo  jli 
the  big  picture  ot  the  parish's  work  for 
the  Ciospel.  Is  it  our  individualist  bias  t 
keeps  us  from  imagining  that  contempt  s-. 
rai"v  pastoral  care  l)\'  |)astors  will  often  I 
exercised  through  attention  to  systems  nn, 
I'ather  than  through  one-to-one  contac  Im, 
(Msgr.)  Vincent  R 
Huntington  Station,  I 
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e  word 


he  Whisper  of  Truth 


;nth  Sunday  of  Easter  (A),  May  12,  2002 

jings:  Acts  1:1-24:  Ps.  27:  1  Pt.  4:13-16:  Jn.  17:1-11 

r,  O  Lord,  the  sun  ml  ofiny  call  (Ps.  27:7) 


INC;F,  most  DIOCrSI  S  h;lVC 

transferred  the  observ'ance  ot  the 

A  Ascension  to  this  Sunday, 
'  [ireaching  on  these  Sunday  read- 
will  be  relatively  rare.  Yet  they  con- 
rich  resources  for  reflection  as  the 

i  ch  prepares  for  the  liturgical  re-enact- 
C  of  the  coming  of  the  gift  of  the  Spir- 
Pentecost.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
s  an  illustration  of  the  lite  ot  the  earlv 
munity  as  it  awaited  the  power  the 
/  Spirit  would  bring.  Since  Luke  is 

\ys  anxious  to  portray  the  earl\  com- 
ity as  faithful  to  its  Jewish  heritage,  he 

I  d  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel  that  they 
Tied  with  great  joy  and  worshiped  in 
temple  every  day.  Here  in  Acts  he 
s  that  the  mount  called  Olivet  was  a 
)ath  day's  journey  (following  Jewish 
,  but  describes  a  different  kind  of 
ir.  The  disciples  return  to  the  upper 

11,  the  site  of  Jesus'  last  meal  where 
e  mentions  1 1  disciples  and  then 
icitly  notes  the  presence  of  "some 
en,"  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
)rothers.  The  picture  is  iconic  anil 
ic,  and  they  devote  themseK'es  "with 
iccord"  to  prayer. 

'i^rayer  is  one  of  the  major  and  most 
)rtant  themes  of  Luke- Acts.  Lrom  the 
mciation  to  Zachariah  through  the 
;nsion  and  Pentecost  and  then 
aghout  Acts,  major  events  in  salvation 
iry  occur  when  people  are  at  prayer. 
:  Zachariah  and  Mary  offer  canticles  of 
;e;  Anna  and  Simeon  are  models  of 
:rful  fidelity  as  they  await  the  Messiah, 
prayer  is  the  prelude  to  major  events 
le  lite  of  Jesus,  hi  Acts  breakthrough 
ts — such  as  the  selection  of  the  "dca- 
,"  the  episode  in  which  Peter  is  told  to 
mclean  food  and  thus  welcome  gen- 
into  the  community'  and  major  events 
le  Pauline  mission — are  preceded  1)\' 
er.  Only  Luke  includes  significant 


parables  about  pray  er,  such  as  the  need  tor 
boldness  in  the  tace  ot  opposition  (the 
story  of  the  triend  at  midnight)  antl  t{)r 
courage  in  the  face  of  injustice  (the  poor 
widow  fights  for  her  rights  betore  an 
unjust  judge)  and  the  tax  collector's  prayer 
that  as  a  sinner  all  he  can  do  is  ask  tor 
(iotl's  mercy.  On  C^aKan'  the  praver  of  a 
murderer  for  remembrance  by  Jesus  is 
answered  by  a  promise  ot  eternal  hfe. 

hi  no  other  area  is  it  more  important 
for  Christianity  to  tap  into  its  Jewish  roots 
than  in  thinking  about  prayer.  Before  the 
psalms  were  called  "the  prayer  of  the 
church,"  they  gave  voice  to  the  praises, 
sorrowful  laments  and  joyful  hymns  of  the 
people  ot  Israel,  hi  our  centur\'  no  author 
has  better  expressed  both  the  beauty  of 
prayer  and  its  utter  im|iortance  than  Abra- 
ham Joshua  Heschel  (1*^07-72),  a  teacher, 
scholar  and  prophet  for  all  [leoiile. 

Prayer,  for  Heschel,  is  not  a  human 
quest  for  God;  it  is,  in  die  phrase  he  used 
as  the  tide  of  one  of  his  major  books,  "God 
in  search  of  man."  In  one  of  his  most  pro- 
found comments,  he  describes  prayer  as 
"an  invitation  to  let  God  intei-vene  in  our 
li\'es."  In  a  comment  that  merits  quotarion 
in  hill,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "Our  ajiproach  to 
the  holy  is  not  an  intiiision  by  an  answer. 
Between  the  dawn  of  childhood  and  the 
door  ot  death,  man  |today  we  would  say 
men  and  women]  encounters  things  anti 
events  out  of  which  comes  a  whisper  of 
ti-uth,  not  much  louder  than  stillness,  but 
exhorting  and  persistent.  Yet  man  listens 
to  his  fiivors  and  whims,  radier  than  to  die 
gentle  petitions  of  Ciod.  The  Lord  of  the 
Universe  is  suing  for  the  favor  of  Man"  (/ 
.  iskcil  for  li'oinler:  //  Spir/t/it// ,  liitbii/o(r\' 
Alrnihtiiii  Joshiiti  Heschel,  Samuel  II.  Dres- 
ner, ed.,  1985). 

I  he  CJospel  presents  the  first  part  of 
Jesus'  final  words  to  his  disciples,  often 
called  Jesus'  high  priestly  prayer,  because 


here  Jesus,  in  language  incomprehensible 
apart  from  his  Jewish  heritage,  prays  that 
his  father  glorify  himself,  that  he  become 
a  "Father"  to  his  disciples  and  make  them 
holy,  and  prays  for  those  who  through  the 
word  of  the  disciples  may  come  to  know 
his  Father.  Jesus'  last  testament  is  that  his 
followers  be  brought  into  the  kind  of  lov- 
ing union  with  the  Father  that  he  has. 

Rediscovery  of  the  importance  of 
prayer  has  been  (;ne  of  the  major  achieve- 
ments of  church  life  in  recent  decades. 
Newspaper  articles  anil  television  reports 
regularly  comment  on  the  crowding  of 
monasteries  and  centers  of  prayer,  in 
which  laypeople  set  aside  "the  favors  and 
whims"  of  life  to  listen  h)r  "the  gentle 
petitions  ot  (lod."  During  the  past  year, 
from  Sept.  1 1  through  the  horrible  shame 
ot  sexual  abuse  scandals,  C^atholics  (and 
others)  have  experienced  their  equivalent 
of  (^ueen  Fdizabeth's  /ii/ii/is  horribilis  (a 
phrase  she  used  in  a  speech  in  1992,  after 
the  breakup  ot  her  sons'  marriages  and 
the  fire  in  Windsor  (>astle).  Yet  still,  God 
remains  in  search  of  us,  suing  for  our 
favor.  Amid  world  problems  and  ecclesial 
scandals  shine  forth  the  words  of  Heschel, 
"Dark  is  the  world  tor  me  for  all  its  cities 
and  stars.  It  not  tor  the  certaint\'  that  God 
listens  to  our  cry,  who  coidd  stand  so 
much  miser\,  so  much  callousness?"  (in 
Dresner,  p.  2 1 ). 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

p^raying  with  scripture 

•  As  Ordinary  Time  approaches,  think 
of  how  prayer  can  become  an  extraor- 
dinary part  of  ordinary  life. 

•  Think  of  Sunday  liturgy  as  gathering 
In  prayer  and  hope  with  Jesus'  mother, 
his  disciples  and  brothers  and  sisters. 

•  Listen  for  those  "gentle  petitions" 
that  God  is  making  in  your  life. 


6,  2002  America 
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TREASURES  OF  WISDOM 


FOUR  WITNESSES 

THE  EARLY  CHUBCH  IN  HER 
OWN  WORDS 


A  TREASURY  OF  WISDOM 

Tlw  Words  of  Jesus 

Tlie  words  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  continue 
to  amaze,  confound  and  inspire  listeners 
as  tliey  did  two  thousand  years  ago.  Here, 
retold  in  the  words  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version — Catholic  Bible,  are 
some  of  the  most  memorable  sayings  of 
Jesus  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels. 
Illuminating  Jesus'  words  are  over  40  color 
paintings  by  celebrated  artists  such  as 
Raphael,  Masaccio,  Piero  della  Francesca, 
Caravaggio,  Fra  Angelico,  Poussin  and  Millet.  Tliis  beautiful  hard- 
cover keepsake  with  a  silk  ribbon  marker  is  truly  a  treasury  of 
Wisdom  and  inspiration  for  all.  so  /'k^i-.,  Hnnlconr,  lllustyntfd.  $15.95 

FOUR  WITNESSES  -  Rod  Bciuidt 
Tfie  Earhj  Church  in  Her  Oivn  Words 
What  was  the  early  Church  like?  Four 
ancient  Christian  writers — four  witnesses 
to  early  Christianity — left  us  extensive 
documentation  on  this  vital  subject,  and 
this  book  brings  their  fascinating  testimo- 
ny to  life  for  modern  believers.  With  all  the 
power  and  drama  of  a  gripping  novel,  this 
book  is  a  journey  of  discovery  of  ancient 
and  beautiful  truths  through  the  hves  of 
four  great  saints — Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus  of  Lyons. 

>ii  /mj,Yv  Sewn  SoHawr,  S\bS5 

AN  EXORCIST— MORE  STORIES 

Fr.  Giibricic  ADiortli 

Following  up  his  best-selling  book.  An 
Exorcist  Tells  His  Story,  Fr.  Gabriele 
Amorth,  the  renowned  chief  exorcist  of 
Rome,  expands  on  some  of  the  key  topics 
of  his  previous  book,  covering  important 
details  about  demonic  or  occult  issues.  He 
uses  concrete  examples  from  his  own 
experiences  and  those  of  other  exorcists  to 
illustrate  the  power  and  evil  of  Satan,  and 
how  that  evil  is  conquered  by  the  power 

of  Christ.  2ilS  Sfi('»  Soflcovc},  $14.95 

THE  GOLDEN  THREAD 

A  Novel  about  St.  Ignatius  Loi/ola 

Bi/  Louis  dc  Woht 

Louis  de  Wohl  takes  us  into  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  great  saint,  giving  an  enthral- 
ling picture  of  the  era  in  which  he  lived. 
Here  is  a  skillful  weaving  of  the  story  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola's  conversion  and  pilgrim- 
age with  the  colorful  and  dangerous  histo- 
ry of  Spain  and  Italy  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century.  The  life  of  the  very  human,  very 
great  Basque  nobleman  who  founded  the 
Jesuit  Order,  makes  for  one  of  de  Wohl's  finest  nt)vels. 
i!5         Sarii  Softcovcr,  $14.95 


cT^RAYER 
PRIMER 


PRAYER  PRIMER  -  Igniting  a 
Fire  Within  Fr.  Tlioiuas  Diilnni,  SM. 
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Of  Many  Things 


A I  ,c  II       III.  thrift  store  was 
.It  one  end  of  the  .\Lir\  land 
tow  n  where  I  grew  up,  and 
mv  first  liike  came  from 
there — a  sturdy  model  that  m\  moth- 
er repainted  in  dark  lilue.  K\en  as  an 
adult.  I  used  to  stop  b\"  on  trips 
home,  ilrawn  by  the  store's  amazing- 
ly varied  contents.  I  still  use  a  thrift 
shop  alarm  clock,  anil  I  remain  a 
thrift  shop  browser  to  this  day. 

Here  in  New  \'ork  Cir\',  a  number 
ot  Cjoodwill  and  Salvation  Armv 
stores  dot  the  Innilscape,  along  w  ith 
man\  other  shops  that  raise  money 
h)r  charitable  causes.  7  he  Arthritis 
Foundation,  for  example,  operates 
one.  and  another  raises  funds  for  the 
Xew  ^  ork  (  Jt\'  Opera.  Still  others 
help  people  with  AIDS.  In  Manhat- 
tan, though,  prices  are  not  as  low  as 
you  might  expect.  At  the  Cit\"  Opera 
Thrift  Shop,  I  saw  a  three-piece  fur- 
niture set  selling  tor  S4.^().  ,\s  tor 
clothes,  even  the  SaK  ation  Arm\'  in 
my  own  neighborhood  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  charges  519.^^  tor  a  used 
bla/er. 

I'or  the  real  bargains,  vou  ha\e  to 
go  out  into  the  boroughs.  One  earh 
spring  Saturday,  I  did  just  that,  tak- 
ing the  D  train  up  to  the  Bronx, 
where  I  \isited  Our  Lad\'  ot  Refuge 
1  hrift  Shop.  It  was  begun  IS  years 
ago  b\  FJeanor  Alarigliano.  a  Sister 
ot  St.  Joseph  ot  Peace.  The  store  is 
on  the  grounti  floor  ot  a  small  apart- 
ment building  in  a  poor  neighbor- 
hooii  on  Briggs  Ave. 

As  I  approached,  it  was  just  after 
12  noon — opening  time — and  a  size- 
able group,  mostU'  women  and  chil- 
dren, w  as  making  its  w  a\-  in  past  the 
outiloor  ilisphu  c)t  bikes  and  furni- 
ture. Sr.  Marigliano  was  circulating 
briskly  among  those  first  customers. 
At  the  counter  l)\'  the  tront  w  intlows 
stood  another  sister,  flanked  b\ 
(ilads  s,  a  nativ  e  of  the  Dominican 
Republic — a  co-worker  w  ho  has 
helped  in  the  shop  since  it  opened. 
Because  \  irtualh-  all  the  customers 
speak  oiiK'  Spanish,  Ciladys  plays  a 
ke\'  role.  But  she  also  finds  time  to 
teach  in  the  religious  education  pro- 
gram at  Our  Lady  of  Refuge  parish, 
which  is  the  main  benefician'  of  the 


shop's  earnings.  So  are  several  very- 
poor  residents,  who  receiv  e  modest 
stipends  for  cleaning  and  sorting, 
along  with  two  homeless  men. 

fourth  helper  stood  at  the  rear 
counter.  All  were  needed,  though, 
because  as  more  customers  arri\  ed, 
the  store  became  ven'  crow  ded 
indeed.  The  result  w  as  a  certain 
amount  ot  polite  pushing  and  nudg- 
ing as  customers  moved  about,  earn  - 
ing tor  their  purchases  red  plastic 
baskets  of  the  kind  often  found  in 
supermarkets.  One  older  woman 
padded  back  and  forth  in  a  pair  of 
rubber-soled  shoes  she  was  tn  ing  on, 
and  a  child  nearby  was  w  ailing  loud- 
l\'.  .Most  of  the  customers"  interest 
focused  on  clothing,  w  hich,  in  con- 
trast to  thritt  shops  in  .Manhattan, 
was  being  sold  tor  rock-bottom 
prices. 

Besides  helping  Our  LmW  of 
Refuge  parish,  the  thrift  shop  makes 
it  possible  for  neighborhood  resi- 
dents to  meet  needs  that  might  not 
be  met  otherwise,  and — as  Sr. 
Marigliano  put  it — the  buyers  can 
make  their  purchases  "without  a  loss 
ot  dignit}-."  She  also  observed  that 
the  shop  sen  es  an  ecological  pur- 
pose. Clothing,  household  w  ares  and 
furniture  that  might  be  thrown  out — 
one  effect  ot  w  hat  she  called  "the 
abundance  ot  waste"  that  character- 
izes our  .American  culture — can  be 
rec\cled  there  for  those  w  ho  cannot 
afford  new  products.  There  is  no  lack 
ot  donations.  "This  morning,"  she 
said,  "a  woman  dropped  ott  20 
sw  eaters — the  end  of  winter,  \ou 
know — all  in  excellent  condition." 
I  hev  w  ill  sell  tor  a  dollar  each. 

Sr.  .Marigliano  acknowledged  that 
her  prices  can  stay  low  because  the 
building  is  owned  b\-  a  nonprofit 
housing  group  that  has  not  raised  the 
rent  since  the  shop  opened.  In  .Man- 
hattan, b\-  contrast,  sharp  rental 
increases  have  driven  some  thrift 
shops  out  ot  business  and  forced  oth- 
ers to  relocate.  But  low  -income 
shoppers  will  search  them  out.  and 
put  their  contents  to  good  use  in  a 
circ  that  glaringly  exemplifies  the 
w  idening  gap  betw  een  rich  and  poor. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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jitorial 


i  Meditation 
or  Pentecost 


1^^'  IIRIS  I  I'ROMISM)  1  11  \  1    i  111  L  \1)1' KWOkLl) 

r  vvoiikl  never  overpow  er  his  cliiirch,  hut  he 

did  not  say  diis  coninuinirv'  ot  his  followers 
would  l)e  immune  from  trouliles.  Xor  has  it 
heen.  From  its  first  days  in  Jerusalem,  the 
rch  has  often  heen  violenth'  shaken  h\'  forces  both  \\  i th- 
ud without. 

!  From  a  multitude  lA  eases,  consider  two.  1  here  was 
:e  a  flourishing  church  in  North  Aftnca — the  church  of 
jrian,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  and  the  great  Augustine.  It 
ippeared  beneath  wa\'es  of  invading  Arabic  Muslims. 
In  the  fourth  century,  the  heresy  of  Arianism  stnick  at 
heart  of  the  Christian  faith  by  denying  the  divinity  of 
rist.  Many  bishops  in  the  East  declared  themselves  Ari- 
,  and  various  local  councils  denounced  the  defenders  of 
lodoxy.  It  was  after  one  such  proclamation  that  Jerome, 
most  learned  C^hristian  of  the  dav,  said,  "  The  whole 
"id  groaned  and  man  eled  to  find  itself  Arian." 
Humanly  speaking,  diese  tribulations  were  inevitable. 

I  IS  said  he  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  but  the 
iversion  of  hearts  is  a  slow  and  fitful  process.  From  this 
iful  truth,  the  Second  Vatican  Coimcil  in  its  "Decree  on 
imenism"  (1%4)  drew  an  inescapable  conclusion: 
"irist  summons  the  church,  as  she  goes  her  ]iilgrim  wa\', 
hat  condnual  reformarion  oi  w  hich  she  always  has  need, 
jfar  as  she  is  an  insdtution  of  men  here  on  earth"  (No. 

'  For  U.S.  C>atholics  today,  this  rather  bland  generali/.a- 
1  must  sound  like  a  firebell  in  the  night.  The  reveladons 
ibuse  of  children  and  minors  by  members  of  the  clergy 

scandalous  proof  of  that  need  for  continual  reformation. 

Although  the  crisis  is  sdll  too  close  to  be  seen  in  projier 
specdve,  several  national  ]K)1Is  have  already  picked  out 

main  lines  of  the  reactions  of  American  C>atholics.  In  a 
vey  conducted  In  (Juinnipiac  University  in  Hamden, 
nn.,  and  in  one  jointly  sponsored  by  The  Washington 
Jtand  ABC  News,  three  points  of  general  agreement 
>eared.  Most  of  those  quesrioned  thought  the  issue  of 
ual  abuse  has  hurt  the  overall  reputadon  of  die  church — 
>y  could  hardly  have  thought  otherwise — and  they  disap- 
')ved  of  die  way  some  bishops  and  chanceries  have  han- 


dletl  this  issue.  But  when  the  respondents  w  ere  asked 

w  hether  or  not  the  crisis  had  shaken  their  faith,  majorides 

ranging  from  M3  percent  to  '•)5  percent  said  it  hati  not. 

All  the  same,  even  people  of  stiuxh  faith  must  l)e  asking 
themselves  when  the  skies  will  clear  and  what  wellsprings 
will  reft'esh  their  church.  They  can  be  heartened  by  recall- 
ing two  aspects  of  the  (>atholic  response  to  the  worst  crisis 
in  (dirisrian  histoiT — the  1 6th-centuiy  separatism  that 
tlivided  Europe  into  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

The  C'ouncil  of  Trent  was  a  response  from  the  church 
leadership — with  significant  la\'  input.  Pope  Paul  III  ccjn- 
vened  the  council  under  firm  prodding  from  i<'mperor 
Charles  \'. 

( )ver  the  course  of  its  three  sessions  from  1 545  to  I  563, 
Trent  dealt  not  only  with  doctitnal  questions  but  also  with 
the  reform  of  a  mostly  ignorant  clergy.  In  some  (Jerman 
cities  the  crowd  of  untrained  jiriests  made  up  a  clerical  pro- 
letariat, whose  members  moonlighted  as  saloon  keepers  or 
musicians.  IVent  transformed  this  scene  by  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  seminaries,  a  change  that  it  took  nearly  a 
century  to  bring  about. 

THE  OTHER  RESPONSE  was  not  a  specific  event  like  Trent  but  a 
gioundswell  cjf  religious  energy  rising  from  the  Cadiolic 
people,  beginning  well  before  Euther  and  extending  into 
the  17th  centiiiT.  It  nourished  theology  and  [inKlucetl  a 
constellation  of  saints  w  ho  pioneeretl  in  ministries  of  sendee 
to  others.  A  random  sampling  would  include  Angela  Merici, 
forerunner  of  dozens  of  congregations  tledicated  to  the  edu- 
cation of  women;  John  of  God  and  (^amillus  of  Eellis, 
founders  of  hospitals  and  congregations  for  care  of  the  sick; 
Igiiatius  Eoyola,  whose  Societ\'  of  Jesus  became  both  a 
teaching  and  a  missionan'  order;  John  Baptist  de  Ea  Salle, 
whose  Brothers  of  the  C^hristian  Schools  brought  literacy  to 
the  poor;  and  leresa  of  Avila,  a  doctor  of  m\'stical  theology. 

Alongside  these  heroic  figures  were  countless  others 
who  have  not  been  canonized  but  who  together  in  their 
lives  and  work  constituted  one  of  histoiy  s  most  powerftil 
religious  movements. 

Secular  historians  see  in  drent  antl  the  (Catholic  revival 
the  capacit)-  of  an  ancient  societ\'  to  reinvigorate  itself. 
Believers  see  that  too,  but  the\'  also  see  the  never-failing 
action  of  grace.  They  believe  that  grace  will  help  the  U.S. 
bishops  shape  policies  that  will  do  away  with  clergy  abuses 
and  restore  trust.  1  hey  believe  that  grace  can  raise  up 
another  generation  of  innovative  saints  who  will  transform 
the  life  of  the  church.  ,And  so  with  particular  fervor  this  sea- 
son, they  repeat  the  Pentecostal  pra\  er:  "(^ome  I  loly  Spirit, 
renew  the  face  of  the  earth." 


y  i;i  'Hm  America 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


177  Priests  Resigned  or  Removed 
From  IVIinistry  Since  January 

The  .'VssociiitL'd  Press  reported  th;it  M  le.ist 
177  priests  h;i\  e  resigned  or  lieen  remov  ed 
troni  their  posts  ;ieross  the  eoiintr\  siiiee 
the  seamliil  o\  er  sexu.il  ;ihuse  ot  minors  l)\ 
priests  ertijited  in  Isoston  injaniian  . 
Meanwhile,  man\  [ii'oseeiitors  are  takint;  a 
more  aggressiv  e  approaeh.  The  San  l-"ran- 
cisco  (]()iint}  district  attorney  has  askeil 
the  San  I'Vaneiseo  Arehdioeese  tor  com- 
plete records  on  all  allegations  ot  clerg'\' 
sex  ahuse  ot  minors  tor  the  past  75  years. 
Only  the  extremely  long  time  period  dis- 
tinguished that  demand  h^om  similar  ones 
being  matle  h\  a  numher  ot  prosecutors 
across  the  countr\  m  recent  w  eeks. 

In  ( )hio,  tor  example,  the  .\rchdiocese 
ot  Cincinnati  turned  o\er  ti\e  boxes  ot 
subjioenaed  documents  on  sex  abuse  alle- 
gations to  the  I  lamilton  (lount)-  prosecu- 
tor's office  this  spring,  ami  the  airhilioce- 
san  chancellor,  the  l\e\ .  ( 'hristoiiher 
.Armstrong,  w  as  summoned  to  testih 
betoi'e  a  grand  iur\  on  \pi  il  IS.  In  late 
April  a  church-state  elisiiute  o\er  addition- 
al documents,  w  ithheld  b\-  the  archdiocese 
on  grounds  ol  attoi'ne\ -client  pi'i\  ilegeor 
clerg-}-  contldentiality,  appearetl  likel)  to 
end  uji  in  court.  In  l)a\  ton,  which  is  also 
in  the  (!iiicmnati  Archdiocese,  another 
grand  ]ur\  on  April  i.-)  orderetl  the  arch- 
tliocese  to  ttirn  o\er  relex.int  documents 
on  priests  who  served  in  tli.it  area.  \s 
Bishop  Anthom  .\1.  Pilla  ot(  ;le\eland 
|irepared  to  respond  to  a  similar  grand 
jury  subpoena  in  earl\  Api'il,  he  remoxed 
1  I  acri\  e  priests  from  their  posts  because 
ot  allegations  ot  scxu.il  abuse  and  released 
the  names  ot  \  2  retired  and  tormer  priests 
removed  previouslv  because  ot  such  alle- 
gations. 

I  he  new  atmosphere  cm  be  traced 
back  to  Boston,  w  here  m  januar\  ,  under 
heav\'  j)ressure  from  state  and  count)' 
prosecutors,  (Cardinal  I5ernard  F.  Law 
orderetl  arclnliocesan  ottkials  to  turn  o\'er 
the  names  ot  all  priests  with  child  abuse 
allegations  in  their  files.  B\'  earl\'  February 
more  than  HO  names  ol  |)riests  had  been 
given  to  local  district  attorneys,  but  bv  the 


enil  ot  the  month  A lassaehtisetts  \ttorne\ 
(ieneral  I  homas  V.  ReilK  .mil  fiv  e  local 
prosecutors  threatened  to  conv  ene  a  graiul 
lurv  and  subpoena  files  it  the  archtliocese 
did  not  jirov  itle  more  intormation  on  the 
allegations  against  the  priests.  I  he  arch- 
diocese waiv  ed  its  claims  ot  confidentialitv 
and  turneil  over  thousands  ot  pages  ot 
previouslv  withheld  documents.  ( )tficials 
ot  the  other  three  dioceses  in  Alas- 
sachusetts  also  met  w  ith  jirosecutors  ami 
agreed  to  hand  over  file  intormation  on 
past  allegations  ag.iiiist  |)nests  or  other 
employees. 

Fhe  Diocese  ot  Portland,  Ale.,  also  had 
agreed  to  prov  iile  a  local  district  .ittorney 
w  ith  Its  files  on  abuse  allegations  ag.nnst 
any  liv  ing  priest  or  ex-[iriest  ot  the  dio- 
cese. In  neighboring  New  1  lampshire,  the 
Diocese  ot  Alanchester  gave  to  prosecu- 
tors— ami  publiciv  released — the  names  ot 
all  priests  and  cx-priests  who  had  t.iceil  a 
cretlible  allegation.  Fhe  Diocese  ol 
Burlington  agreed  in  Alarch  to  give  sex 
abuse  files  ov  er  the  past  211  v  ears  to  \  er- 
mont's  attorney  general. 

In  Alarch,  after  nevvs|ia|ier  articles 
raised  questions  about  \ew  N  ork's  Cardi- 
nal FdwartI  Al.  I'.gan's  hantlling  ot  sex 
abuse  cases  when  he  was  bishop  ot  Britlge- 
port,  C]onn.,  Alanhattan  District  Attornev 
Robert  Alorgenthau  c.illed  on  the  Arch- 
iliocese  ot  \ew  \  ork  to  h.md  ov  er  its 
records  on  any  accusetl  priests.  Fhe  arch- 
iliocese  initiallv  resisted  but  later  agreeil  to 
turn  over  relevant  records. 

Fhe  neighboring  Diocese  ot  Brooklvii, 
w  hich  then  tollowed  suit,  gave  local  ilis- 
trict  .ittoniev  s  the  names  ot  36  priests 
accused  withm  the  past  211  ve.u's.  Brook- 
K  n's  Bishop  I  homas \'.  DaiK  and  Kings 
Countv  District  .Attornev  (Charles  j. 
1  Iv  nes  have  signetl  a  "meinoranilum  ot 
understanding"  in  v\  Inch  the  diocese 
agrees  to  report  anv  allegation  ot  sexual 
abuse  of  minor  children  bv  a  priest  to  the 
tlistriet  .itfornev  's  office  immetliatcK  , 
"without  prior  screening  regarding  the 
truth  ot  the  allegations." 

F.lsew  here  in  New  V'ork  State,  the  Suf- 
folk (bounty  district  attorney's  office  sub- 


|)oenaed  records  ol  the  Rockville  (>cnf 
Diocese  and  announced  plans  to  empa: 
a  special  grantl  jury  solelv  to  invostigat 
w  hat  sex  abuse  allegations  w  ere  made 
there  anil  how  the  iliocese  handled  the: 
Fhe  Nassau  (j)untv  ilistrict  attornev  a 
subpoenaed  diocesan  records. 

W  hile  grantl  jurv  inquiries  and  sub|)i 
nas  ot  dioces.ui  documents  made  head- 
lines, in  most  places  church  and  law 
entorcement  officials  cooperatetl  more 
i|uietly,  meeting  to  discuss  issues  and  ^ 
there  were  difficulties  in  policv  or  praci 
that  needeil  to  be  resolved.  In  Delaware 
tor  example.  Bishop  Alichael  .\.  Saltarel 
ot  \\  ilmingion  ami  Attornev  (ieneral  A 
lane  Bradv  met  on  April    to  exchange 
intormation  ami  iliscuss  tuiure  coojiera 
tion.  Bradv  saiil  the  bishop  gav  e  her  fi\ 
names  ot  jiriests  v\  ith  allegations  in  the 
files,  all  ol  them  no  longer  in  active  mii 
istrv  ,  ami  she  gave  him  intormation  on 
allegations  her  otfice  had  receiv  etl  again 
six  other  priests.  Brativ  saiil  most  allegei 
incnlents  discussed  at  the  meeting 
occurreil  betorejulv  F'S7  "and  therefoi 
prosecution  is  banneii  bv  the  [Delaware 
statute  ot  liinit.itions." 

Although  the  lime  clock  for  prosccuu; 
child  abuse  crimes  v  aries  fi-om  state  to 
state,  nearlv  all  the  cises  ot  clergy  sexual 
abuse  beiiiL;  discussed  across  the  countrv 
involv  e  crimes  th.it  can  no  longer  be  pii 
ecuteil. 

Fven  where  |H"osecutors  expressed  sat 
taction  with  existing  ilioces.in  practices 
ami  took  no  nev\  initiativ  es  to  press  tor 
intormation,  manv  bishops  ottered  to  di 
close  more  intonn.uioii  to  them.  Dioce^ 
attornev  James  Sv\eenev  ot  Sacramento. 
Calif,  said  he  wouKl  provide  prosecutor 
throughout  the  2()-count\-  northern  Cal; 
tornia  diocese  w  ith  "w  hatever  intormati'' 
thev  need"  on  .ilnise  allegations  against 
clergy  or  diocesan  employees. 

Bisho|->  William  ( i.  (  airlin  of  C^harloi 
N.C.,  .mnounced  a  reporting  policv 
change,  sav  ing  the  diocese  now  v\  ill  rcpi 
anv  new  child  sex  abuse  allegation  imnu 
diatelv  to  civ  il  authorities  insteaii  ot  first 
inv  estigating  and  e\  aluating  w  hether  du 
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Ration  is  credible.  In  an  interview  with 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  on  April 
iishop  Robert  N.  Lynch  said  he  has 
iged  his  mind  about  how  the  church 
stigates  abuse  claims  and  now  he 
Id  urge  anyone  with  an  allegation  to 
3  the  police  first  and  then  come  to  the 
ch.  The  time  for  the  church  to  inves- 
:e  quiedy  without  outside  scrutiny  is 
,  he  said.  "We  can't  do  that  any- 
e....  We  were  just  getting  hammered 
'You're  hiding  stuff  and  'You're 
holding  stuff.'" 

he  Diocese  of  Erie,  Pa.,  asked  Erie 
nty  District  Attorney  Brad  Eoulk  to 
;w  its  handling  of  allegations  of  child 
al  abuse  by  "less  than  a  dozen"  priests 
the  past  40  years.  A  joint  statement 
le  diocese  and  the  district  attorney 
the  diocese  had  '  followed  its  stated 
y  in  child  sexual  abuse  cases,  and 
□nded  in  a  timely,  responsible  and 
opriate  fashion  to  these  allegations." 
allegations  stem  from  incidents  that 
irred  20,  30  and  40  years  ago,  placing 
1  beyond  the  statute  of  limitations  in 
isylvania,  Foulk  said.  All  of  the  priests 
It  whom  allegations  were  made  are 
jf  the  diocese,  deceased  or  not  in  a 
don  where  they  pose  a  risk  or  threat 
lildren,  the  district  attorney  added, 
/ayne  Coimty  Prosecutor  Michael  E. 
gan  praised  the  cooperation  given  by 
iais  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit  in 
hing  what  he  called  the  nation's  most 
prehensive  agreement  on  providing 
rmation  on  clergy  sex  abuse  com- 
its.  "The  Archdiocese  of  Detroit  has 
1  fully  cooperative  from  Day  1  with 
ything  we  have  done,"  Duggan  said, 
rchbishop  Harry  J.  Flynn  said  the 
ops  of  the  10  dioceses  in  the  St.  Paul- 
neapolis  province,  which  covers  Min- 
ita  and  the  Dakotas,  agreed  to  create 
utside  auditing  process  to  assess  each 
ese's  handling  of  sex  abuse  issues. 

ican  Shift  on  Expulsion  of  Sex 
isers 

le  U.S. -Vatican  summit  meeting  on 
ibuse  (April  23-24),  the  U.S.  bishops 
ived  approval  for  a  new  mechanism  for 
oving  offenders  from  the  priesdiood. 
>  represents  an  apparent  shift  in  Vati- 
thinking.  In  die  mid-1990's,  U.S.  bish- 
petitioned  tor  an  administrative  short- 
er defrocking  clerical  sex  abusers,  but 


the  Vatican  turned  it 
down,  saying  it  infringed 
f)n  the  priest's  right  tf)  due 
process.  Now  the  Vatican 
appears  willing  to  accept  a 
compromise:  a  "special 
process"  that  would  allow 
bishops  to  act  quickly 
against  abusive  priests,  but 
still  offers  priests  a  chance 
to  defend  themselves  and 
appeal  any  sanctions. 

"The  word  'special'  was 
carefully  chosen.  It  won't 
be  as  cuml)ersf)me  as  a 
full-blown  judicial  process, 
but  it  will  have  more  guar- 
antees built  into  it  than  a 
simple  administrative  act," 
said  Cardinal  I'Vancis  E. 
George  of  (Chicago.  I  he 
formula  has  yet  to  be 
spelled  out,  but  (Cardinal 
Cieorge  said  he  believes 
the  special  process  will  be 
"very  close"  to  what  U.S. 
church  leaders  proposed  in 
the  1990's,  and  he  said  die 
Vatican  side  now  has 
accepted  it  in  princijile. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  ulti- 
mately would  have  to 
approve  it  as  an  addition  to 
church  law. 

Ehe  U.S.  church  leaders 
actually  will  be  looking  at 
two  applications  ol  the 
"special  process"  for  laiciz- 
ing priests.  One  will  be  very  speedy,  when 
the  bishop  has  to  act  quickly  against  a 
notorious  serial  abuser  of  minors.  The 
other  will  be  "a  littie  more  controlled"  and 
less  rapid,  to  be  used  when  there  is  no  clear 
threat  of  repeated  abuse  by  the  priest,  C]ar- 
dinal  Cicorge  said. 

News  Briefs 

•  1  he  Vatican  announced  the  imminent 
release  of  a  papal  decree  on  the  sacrament 
of  penance  that  was  expected  to  address 
the  use  of  general  absolution.  Sources  said 
the  docTjment  may  limit  bishops'  discre- 
tion to  decide  under  what  circumstances 
general  absolution  may  be  given. 

•  The  vicar  general  of  Boston,  Bishop 
Walter  J.  Edyvean,  faxed  to  all  priests  a  let- 
ter opposing  a  proposed  archdiocesewide 


MSGR.  HIGGINS  WITH  STRIKING  MINE  WORKERS  IN  1974  Wlbgr. 
George  G.  Higgins,  second  from  right,  supports  striking  mine 
workers  in  Kentucky's  Harlan  County  in  this  file  photo  from  1974. 
The  strike  began  after  owners  of  a  Brookside  coal  mine  refused 
to  sign  a  contract  with  miners  who  joined  a  union.  Msgr.  Higgins, 
America's  foremost  labor  priest  and  a  participant  in  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  died  on  May  1  in  La  Grange,  III.  He  was  86. 
(CNS  file  photo) 

association  of  parish  council  memt)ers  as 
"superfluous  and  potentially  divisive." 

•  As  Malawians  face  their  most  serious 
tamine  in  more  dian  50  years,  the  coun- 
try's bishops  have  critici/eil  the  govern- 
ment tor  allowing  corru|ition  to  increase 
while  cracking  down  on  democratic  liber- 
ties. 

•  A  report  linking  oil  development  in  the 
western  Upper  Nile  region  of  Sudan  to 
mass  displacements  of  civilians,  bombings 
and  burning  ot  civilian  homes  has  been 
released  by  the  international  humanitarian 
aid  f)rganization  Doctors  With(jut  Bor- 
ders. C^anadian  churches  and  nongcjvern- 
mental  organizations  have  repeatedly 
called  on  the  1  alisnian  oil  company  to 
pull  out  of  the  region. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  otfier  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Are  You  Somebody's 
^Mother? 

^ I  am  content  to  be  the  next  best  thing.' 


^     A        Kl  'iOL  M)nicl)()cl\ "s  inoth- 
cr?"  the  little  girl  askctl. 
/   %  I  paused  from  cutting 

j  %  pi/./a  slices  in  the  school 
^L.  cafeteria,  where  i  was  \  ()lun- 

teering  tor  the  atrernoon. 

"Noi  realK  ,""  I  said,  and  the  child 
looked  a  little  cresthillen  and  wandered 
away. 

There  wasn't  time  to  explain  that  I 
had  tenentU'  ponderetl  the  question  of 
motherhood  tor  \ears.  .\hirr\ing  late,  1 
had  fi\e  \ears  to  tlecide  hefore  1  tiirneil 
40.  and  then  it  seemed  the  question  had 
answered  itselt. 

W  hen  I  exannneil  the  job  descrip- 
tion lor  "nioni"  and  noticed  th.it  it 
rei]uireil  endless  patience,  seltlessness 
and  the  al)ilit\-  to  go  tor  months  w  ithout 
slee(iing  through  the  night.  I  hail  to  con- 
clude that  I  lacked  the  credentials. 

Mthough  I  admired  other,  more 
\.iliant.  women  who  became  mothers  in 
their  4()'s.  1  knew  there  w.is  little  chance 
that  I  could  muster  up  the  energy  to 
w.ilk  the  tloors  with  a  tuss\  haln  at  1 
A.m.  .iiiil  clean  oatmeal  oFt  the  walls  at 
d.iw  n. 

An  atheist  at  the  time,  1  never  con- 
sidereil  pra\ing  about  the  issue,  histead, 
I  looked  at  the  possil)ilit\  ot  motherhooil 
•IS  a  decision  to  be  m.ule  with  the  use  ot 
loLiic  alone,  like  starting  a  gartlen  or  tak- 
ing a  N.ication. 

Some  da\s.  I  would  sjn  ,i  |).irticul.irK 
winsome  bab\  in  the  supermarket,  and 
nn  heart  would  turn  o\er  with  longing 
tor  a  child  ot  m\  own.  i5ut  then,  almost 
immediateK,  m\  minil  \M)uld  start 
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churning  out  \  isions  ot  a  toddler  pitch- 
ing a  fit  or  a  teenager  staging  a  reliellion, 
and  the  pendulum  would  swing  in  the 
other  direction. 

\\\  oilier  sister  had  her  children 
w  hile  I  was  in  my  2()"s.  and  although  I 
adored  being  ".\untie  Raine,"  I  had 
plcnt\'  ot  rime  to  disco\er  up  close  and 
personal  how  tedious,  tlemainling  and 
unrew  arding  motherhooil  could  he. 

I  low  jiatient  my  sister  was  w  ith  her 
smallest  girl,  who  delighteil  in  announc- 
ing. "I  have  to  go  pottv  "  about  10  rimes 
during  restaurant  meals,  prompring  my 
poor  sister  to  abandon  her  meal  and 
terr\  the  child  back  and  forth  to  the 
restr( « iin, 

.And  how  obliv  ious  m\'  sister  seemed 
to  the  acres  ot  cracker  crumbs  on  her 
tloors,  the  ri\  ulets  ot  spilled  milk  on  the 
carpet  .ind  the  mount.tins  ot  laundr\ 
looming  in  the  bedrooms. 

W  hen  the  kids  w  hined  and  the 
washer  o\ert1oweil  and  the  hamster 
escaped.  in\  sister  iust  brewed  herself 
another  cup  of  coffee,  while  I  gritted  my 
teeth  and  concluded  that  motherhood 
w  as  meant  for  bra\  er  souls  than  me. 

Still,  I  cherished  the  unconditional 
lo\e  that  flowed  from  her  children,  I 
ne\er  fathomed  wh\  m\  knock  at  the 
door  brought  a  stainjiede  ti'om  all  corners 
of  the  house  and  ,i  jov  tul  chorus  of  " Aun- 
rie  Raine,  Auntie  Raine!"  as  die  children 
climbed  all  oxer  me,  but  I  loveil  it. 

It  seemed  to  take  so  little  to  jilease 
my  nieces  and  nephew.  Somerimes,  I'd 
jilop  down  on  the  floor  anil  help  them 
color  pictures  of  smiling  cats  and  dogs, 
while  they  huddled  beside  me,  giggling 
in  delight.  In  the  mornings,  while  they 
sat  at  the  breakfast  table  and  relateil  their 
dreams  ot  flvinsi;  horses  and  dancing  fish, 
I  stood  at  the  sto\e  browning  slices  of 
I'rench  toast,  which  the\  de\oureil  hun- 


gril\',  always  begging  for  seconds  ;■(! 
thirds. 

When  my  sisters"  kids  hit  the  tm 
years,  I  became  convinced,  more  tin 
ever,  that  moms  are  the  world's  unsi  r 
saints. 

.Vs  honnones  raged,  doors  sl.inii: 
and  tempers  flared,  the  cr\-  of  "You  .li 
understand  me"  ricocheted  off  the  w  ,il 

During  particularly  stormv  tmi,, 
when  the  kids  were  sure  their  parens 
hailed  from  another  planet  and  o  i 
never  understand  a  teenager's  heart,  ti  i 
often  telephoned  their  aunt  and  pouti 
out  their  woes. 

I  learned  to  button  ni)-  Hp  and  ]Z 
listen.  gi\ing  advice  only  if  the  sittiarn 
seemed  headed  for  disaster.  "Promise  e 
you  won't  get  into  a  car  with  a  dri  r 
who  has  been  drinking,"  I  said  nn. 
than  once. 

Over  the  \  ears,  my  brood  ot  nies 
and  nephews  has  burgeoned.  Two  of  M 
sister's  kids  now  have  families  of  thf 
own,  and  a  few  \  ears  ago,  my  best  friid 
asked  me  to  become  godmother — ad 
honoran  aunt — tor  her  baby  girl,  Saraji^ 

Some  afternoons,  the  screen  dm 
bangs  anil  in  stampede  Sarah  and  her" 
\ear-old  brother.  Stephen,  lioth  eagero 
jieer  into  the  aquarium  that  houses  li 
pet  gerbil.  Scruft\.  hoping  the  lit! 
rodent  will  make  an  appearance.  ".'Ail 
Lorraine,  tell  me  a  stor\',"  San 
demands,  while  Stephen  calls  out.  ".\it 
Lorraine,  guess  what?"  and  then  launc- 
es  into  a  tale  about  school. 

Last  spring,  r\vo  of  my  sister's  grai- 
children  \isiteil  me  and  I  once  ag;i 
found  m\selt  staniling  in  the  kitchc 
browning  slices  of  f  rench  toast  and  f- 
rving  them  on  a  platter  to  the  tab 
where  the  two  little  bo\s,  still  in  th: 
pajamas  and  with  their  hair  poking  d 
like  horns,  watcheil  me  intently. 

As  stick\'  hanils  reached  eagerly  r 
the  toast,  one  ot  the  bo\ s  chirpi. 
"  Lhanks,  Aunt  Lorraine"  in  a  way  dt 
was  infinitelv  familiar,  and  my  he;t 
melted.  it 

1  wish  the  little  girl  in  the  cafetei 
would  ask  me  her  question  again.  Ti 
rime  I  would  tell  her  that  although  I  :» 
not  soineboiK  's  mother,  I  am  content^ 
be  the  next  best  thing.  I  am  delightedjj 
be  somebod\  "s  aunt.  Lorraine  V.  Murri 
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On  the  Demise  of  Clerical  Culture 

Farewell  to  'the  Club' 


BY  MICHAEL  L.  PAPESH 


W 

whf)  struck  nic  ns 


ELCO-ME  TO  THE  CLL  B!" 

The  bishop  in  a  Midwestern  diocese  offered  these  w  ords 
ot  greeting  as  he  e.xchanged  the  sign  of  peace  with  each  new 
priest  during  the  ordination  ceremonv.  The  vear  was  l'^65. 
The  stor\'  was  told  among  a  group  of  newly  ordained  priests, 
)()th  embarrassed  and  tickled  hv  it.  .As  a  14-vear-old  seminarian  at 
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the  rime,  I  was  alerted,  in  the  hearing,  to  the  clerical  cul- 
ture. Back  when  seminaries  and  rectories  were  packed, 
the  clerical  culture  was,  for  some  ot  us,  a  hictor  in  the 
enormous  appeal  ot  ordained  ministiy  It  is  time,  I  think, 
to  hid  farewell  to  "the  clul)." 

The  local  rectory  was  the  residence  of  the  cathedral 
clerg\'.  It  hoasted  conunodious  living  quarters,  a  cook  and 
housekeeper,  fine  linen  and  silver  on  the  dining  room 
tahle  (a  footstool  was  stored  underneath  it  for  the  bishop) 
ant!  a  consistently  first-class  menu.  I  saw  French  cutts, 
dressing  lor  ilinner,  a  smoking  jacket  for  the  pastor  and 
ceremonial  trappings  ol  silk  and  fine  emhroideiy.  Priests 
were  welcomed  freelv  into  all  manner  oi  homes,  hivored 
w  ith  cut  rates  on  meals  and  goods,  offered  trips  and  cars. 
To  my  young  eyes  these  were  striking  signs  ot  respect, 
securitv  and  achievement,  far  beyond  what  I  could  imag- 
ine in  anv  other  way  of  life. 

The  relational  structures  were  even  more  attractive. 
Priests  both  young  and  old  pardcipated  in  a  large  web  ot 
apparently  congenial  and  respectful  relationships,  living 
in  groups  of  two  and  three  in  rectories,  gathering  for  din- 
ner parties  after  confirmations  and  Forty  Hours  devo- 
tions, touring  within  the  diocese  and  traveling  through- 
out other  tlioceses  visiting,  vacationing  and  phu'ing  tennis 
or  golf  together.  They  remained  jocular  even  when  they 
swapped  occasional  horror  stories  about  this  or  that  pas- 


tor or  bishop.  I  could  hear  in  the  stories  that  the  bisi  p 
remote  though  he  seemed,  not  only  shared  this  life  \'ti 
his  priests;  he  participated  in  more  of  the  same  nation  h 
and  internationally  with  other  prelates. 

I  also  met  the  underside  of  clerical  culture  in  a  collji 
seminary.  Living  in  a  rectory  on  weekends,  I  watcF 
helplessly  as  a  good  priest  drank  too  much  on  Saturvi 
nights.  I  listened  to  bawdy  st(jries,  was  once  sho: 
pornography  (he  said  he  had  confiscated  it)  and  saw  I  ■: 
become  erratic  in  carrying  out  his  duties.  Fellow  semirir- 
ians  who  also  witnessed  these  things  with  me  winkedat 
the  behavior.  I  winked,  too.  After  all,  he  was  a  gf'd 
priest.  But  our  winking  to<jk  us  in  deeper.  We  heard 
ries  about  other  priests;  we  winked.  WTien  a  friend  m 
propositioned  by  a  priest  one  evening,  my  friend  winl. 
and  we  winked.  Even  when,  after  being  plied  with  al ) 
hf)l,  I  was  sexually  assaulted,  I  winked.  My  seminai 
friends  winked.  The  priests  with  whom  I  shared  the  sti  . 
though  they  were  aghast  and  urged  me  to  approach  , 
bishop,  still,  essentialh',  winked.  Before  I  was  F^,  I  lean  i 
that  when  it  came  to  sexual  matters,  the  clerical  culf. 
\\  inked. 

\\'h\'  did  we  wink?  Our  affective  bonds,  the  conne:- 
ing  tissue  of  the  clerical  culture,  affirmed  by  what  e 
understood  to  be  the  (lospel  call,  were  the  primary  ri- 
son.  We  lived,  worked,  prayed  and  played  together,  ^'e 
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Do  you  hove  a  child  or 
grandchild  going 
to  a  non-Catholic 
college? 

Give  them  a 
Catholic  education. 


Send  them 
America. 
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joyed  the  same  |)ri\ilcges  and  trieiitls;  with  all  our  (al- 
ts, faults  and  h)il)les,  we  kneu  antl  accepted  one  anoth- 

Wishing  to  he  loval  antl  coni])assionate  to  h-iends, 
derstanding  only  too  well  the  human  condition,  seek- 
r  to  protect  people,  their  reputations  and  their  good 
irk,  we  v\inked.  At  some  le\el,  I  suppose,  we  sought, 
),  to  protect  the  institution  we  lovetl  and  served,  hut 
It  was  not  the  heart  ot  our  hehavior. 

Because  of  all  the  anguish  we  are  experiencing  in  these 
ys — with  priests  antl  hishops  accused  ot  irresponsible 
cual  and  administrative  hehavior — we  seek  a  cause,  a 
Iprit.  Though  the  media  may  suggest  so,  and  people 
ly  think  so,  neither  celil)acv  nor  the  all-male  priesthood 
in  itself  to  blame.  The  culprit  is, 
:her,  the  clerical  culture  that  has 
veloped  as  a  primary  professional 
ntext  for  at  least  Latin  rite  dioce- 
1  priests  and  bishops  here  in  the 
lited  States.  And  we  priests  and 
ihops  are  powerless  to  change  it. 


le\el  at  w  hich  vou  think  I  would  he  comtortahle." 

Sexualit\'  is  an  integral  concern  tor  every  hinnan  per- 
son and  a  contlict-tilled  concern  tor  all  people  in  Western 
cultures.  And  in  a  celibate  clerical  culture,  sexuality  is  an 
especially  hot-button  issue.  The  clerical  culture's  way  ot 
handling  sexualit\'  is  to  intellectualize  and  evade.  It  is  a 
matter  for  classroom  teaching,  homily  and  retreat  conter- 
ence  exhortation  and  private  s[)iritual  direction.  Open 
discussion  about  se.xual  curiosity,  orientation,  experience, 
joy,  fear  and  anxiet\'  is  rare,  and  certainly  a  gamble.  It  a 
priest  speaks  about  these  things  in  public,  he  has  to  l)e 
prepared  to  face  the  consequences  for  his  relationships 
with  peers  and  superiors.  With  relati\el\-  rare  exceptions, 


ILES  IN  OUR  AMERICAN  CULTURE 

ve  a  notoriously  ditticult  time 
5cerning  their  emotions,  under- 
mding  them,  sharing  them  and 
propriately  directing  them.  This 
ill  truism  is  most  especially  on 
e  mark  with  respect  to  sexual 
clings.  I  have  spent  nearly  19 
ars  as  a  priest  ministering  in 
rish  and  seminary  settings,  doing 
ancery  volunteer  work  directed 
ward  priests,  sharing  serious  and 
flective  conversaticjn  with  fellow 
iests  on  a  wide  array  ot  matters 
d  being  blessed  by  a  wonderfully 
timate  experience  with  a  tew  ot 
y  brother  priests  in  a  support 
oup.  But  I  find  that  today — no 
SS  than  in  the  past — the  all-male 
srical  culture  still  winks.  And  of 
lurse  it  winks.  Many  of  us  do  not 
ive  the  self-awareness,  under- 
anding,  articulation  and  some- 
nes  the  courage  to  face  straight- 
rwardly  the  complex  questions 
at  surround  male  sexualitv',  adult 
:iman  growth  and  development, 
■  even  the  spiritual  disciplines 
quired  h)r  deepening  growth  in 
lastity.  As  one  anxious  friend  saitl 
)mically,  "Please  share  on  the 
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the  natural  male  temptation  to  posture  is  typical  of 
priests  in  groups  small  and  large. 

The  all-male,  celibate  clerical  culture  attends  in  a 
particularly  careful  \\a\  to  the  formation  of  its  members. 
Seminar\'  celihacv  formation,  ongoing  priesth'  formation 
and  retreat  exhortations,  therefore,  are  the  points  at 
which  the  distortions  about  se\ualit\'  within  clerical  cul- 
ture are  most  tellingly  and  tragically  evident.  \\'here\er 
one  might  place  himself  along  the  sexual  spectrum,  the 
clerical  culture — e\en  with  the  best  of  mtentions — tends 
to  repress  the  exploration  of  male  sexuality  and  stunt 
adult  growth  and  development. 

Our  formation  [irocesses,  for  instance,  ha\e  long  [ire- 
sumed  a  heterosexual  orientation  among  priests.  W'hde 
the  majority  of  us  cerlainU  are  heterosexual,  this 
assumption  fimctions  as  an  institutionally  and  personalK 
insulatmg  safe  haven.  The  heterosexuals  among  us  feel 
free  to  speak  about  some  of  their  struggles  in  a  reser\  ed, 
socialh'  acceptable  and  superficial  way.  They  tend  to 
remain  silent  about  deeper,  more  com|ilicated  sexual 
strusffles,  however,  because,  though  it  is  affirmed,  even 
heterosexualit\  is  discussed  superficially.  Though  hetero- 
sexual [irie-its  ha\e  to  tolerate  some  discussion  about 
homosexuality  the\  are  uncomfortable  with  it,  because 
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thev  generalK*  share  .American  cultural  l)iases,  fail 
understand  it  and  feel  ill  at  ease  with  the  picture 
[iriesthooil  that  such  discussions  paint.  The  bias  tow£ 
heterosexualit\  is  so  great  that  I  have  heard  prie 
remark  of  a  sexual  offender,  "Well,  at  least  he's  straight 
The  nod  that  priestiv  formation  and  exhortation  gi' 
to  priests  with  a  homosexual  orientation  is  e\en  m( 
distancing  and  e\asi\e.  The  homosexuals  among  us  ; 
told  b\  the  institution  that  their  orientation  is  intrinsic 
1\  disordered.  Also,  some  fellow  priests  accept  \meri( 
societ\  s  bias  that  atlmission  of  homosexuality  means  tl 
a  person  is  sexualK  active.  The  identification  of  Hon 
sexualitv  wuh  [)ed()|ihilia  ami  ephebophilia  is  comm( 
Some  ilare  publicK  to  atlmit  to  a  homosexual  orientati( 
but  all  know  that  this  is  the  kiss  of  death  to  any  possib 
t\  of  a  nnter  or  other  significant  leadership.  The  in 
courageous  bisho[)s  sa\  pri\atelv  to  an  individual  ni; 
"As  long  as  vou  are  untler  good  spiritual  tlirection  a 
make  no  public  statements,  \  <)ur  orientation  is  fine  w 
me." 

But  man\'  bisho[is  fail  to  luanage  e\en  that;  some  i 
hostile,  (lonsequenth-,  most  homosexual  priests  feel  t 
need  to  closet  their  orientation.  I'hcy  fear  public  adm 
sion  nun  not  onl\  short-circuit  leadershij)  possibiliti 
bin  also  serve  to  ostraci/.e  them  from  other  priests  a 
compromise  the  effectiveness  of  their  ministr\-  atno 
C>atholics,  who  ma\  remam  squeaimsh  about  a  homos< 
ual  priest. 

Bishops,  fellow  priests  and  American  culture  all  fail 
imilerstaml,  much  less  articidate,  the  [larticularly  gr 
ilifficulties  man\  among  us  face  because  of  hoiuosexil 
orientation.  The  homosexual  priest  spends  enorm^ 
energ\  maintaining  balance  and  integrit)-  under  ma^- 
institutional  ami  societal  |iressm-es,  not  to  mention 
personal  sense  of  shame  and  the  feeling  ol  being  misi 
derstood  w  ith  w  hich  many  struggle. 

As  if  all  this  were  n.ot  enough,  some  among  us  li 
chosen  a  thoroughgoing  sexual  repression.  Some  prie-. 
those  in  formation  for  man\'  \  eai"s  and,  these  days,  so 
of  oiu-  \  ()umier  men,  think  celibac\  i-eqiures  that  sexii 
t\  Itself  be  ignored  or  tlenied.  Some  priests  are  ner\' 
about  sexual  thoughts  or  feelings  or  seem  to  ha\c 
repressed  them  that  they  [irobably  ha\e  none  the\  . 
truly  aware  of.  Some  hole  up  in  their  rooms  in  the  naiJ 
of  the  spiritual  life  or  promulgate  pieties  antl  rigidii 
about  how  others  ought  to  li\e  their  sexual  lives,  wii 
the  real  issue  is  that  they  themselves  seem  to  be  neitl 
self-aware  nor  self-understamling  nor  w  hole. 

Others  focus  their  ministry  on  lovely  young  girK 
associate  with  hanilsome  young  men,  e\  idently  obli\  n 
to  what  these  behavior  patterns  reveal  about  them  ■ 
one  shrewd  observer  qui[)petl,  "Love  may  be  blunl.  I 


[  the  neighbors."  A  very  few  among  those  who  repress 
!ir  sexuahtv  are  positively  dangerous  to  themsehes, 
lers  and  the  ehurch  because  of  what  they  see  in  others 
:do  not  and  will  not  face  in  themselves. 
Many  healthy  priests  exercise  their  ministry  nobly 
1  faithfully.  Yet  the  terrible  reluctance  of  the  clerical 
Iture  as  a  whole  to  engage  matters  ol  sexuality 
thrightly  and  constructively  is  a  grave  impediment  to 
nistry.  It  is  intensified  by  Catholic  moral  teaching,  fear 
i  anxiety,  undergirded  by  concerns  for  institutional 
!servation  and  self-protection.  Consequently,  realistic, 
olesome  and  candid  discussions  of  sexuality  are 
:nced.  Healthy,  balanced  formation  of  ordained  minis- 
s  is  hobbled.  Sexuality,  for  many  priests,  becomes  pri- 
ized,  solemnized  and  darkened.  Public  and  private 
ountability  is  thwarted.  Many  live  in  confusion  and 
ruish  about  sexuality.  And  we  wink. 

:  DEMISE  OF  PRIVILEGE,  once  part  of  clerical  culture,  is 
)bably  a  good  thing.  The  passing  of  priestly  fraternit\' 
many  presbyteries  across  the  country  is  more  painful, 
iwever  grounded  one  might  be  in  the  spiritual  life  antl 
itered  in  intimate  personal  relationships,  rambling 
ne  around  a  13-room  house  in  the  middle  ot  an  alfalfa 
asphalt  field  invites  an  eccentric  existence.  The  risk  of 
ling  into  melancholy 
1  dejection  is  ever-pre- 
it  for  many  presbyters 
1  bishops,  especially  in 
aller  parishes  and  rural 
iceses.  The  passing  of 
ny  elements  of  clerical 
ture,  coupled  with  a 
k  of  forthright,  discern- 
f  and  free  discussion 
)ut  male  sexualit)',  adult 
'elopment  and  the  rela- 
nship  between  spiritu- 
ty  and  sexuality,  has 
;n  and  remains  a  dan- 
r  for  the  church.  Yet 
rical  culture  allows  for 
:hing  else. 

Our  current  crisis  is 
idamentally  a  spiritual 
I.  Yes,  we  need  to  grow 
the  virtue  of  chastit}'. 
;  also  need  to  improve 
Tuitment  and  admis- 
<ns  procedures;  to 
tructure  seminary  and 
going  formation. 


retreats  and  professional  support;  to  include  more  women 
and  men  in  church  governance;  to  rethink  where  and  how 
priests  live,  their  compensation  and  retirement;  to  fashion 
dioceses  and  deaneries  to  pro\ide  priests  with  vibrant 
contexts  for  growth  in  relationships  with  ordained  and 
nonordained.  We  need  our  leadership  to  administer  our 
ecclesial  life  with  crystal-clear  transparency,  reshape  it 
with  rock-solid  purpose  ol  amendment  and  pledge  us 
ironclad  assurance  that  the  innocent  among  us  are  always 
and  everywhere  secure.  All  ot  these  things  deserve 
focused,  applied  energ\-.  But  there  is  one  thing  more. 

It  is  time  to  consider  the  possibilit}'  that  the  residue  of 
a  repressive  clerical  culture  is  near  the  heart  of  our  prob- 
lems. Moreover,  because  we  ordained  are  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  it,  the  most  constructive,  fruitful  wiw  for 
our  clerical  culture  to  begin  the  thoroughgoing  transfor- 
mation it  needs,  and  that  our  age  and  circumstances 
demand,  is  lor  the  church  to  ponder  deeph'  our  theology 
ol  ministiy,  as  well  as  make  a  radical  critique  of  the  cul- 
tural elements  of  the  many  disciplinary  notes  that  sur- 
round it  and,  in  our  tinie,  hinder  its  effectiveness.  As  weak 
as  it  may  seem  in  some  respects,  clerical  culture  is  bigger 
than  us  priests  and  bishops.  It  still  has  hegemony.  It  still 
winks.  It  causes  the  whole  church  scandal  and  pain.  The 
time  has  come  to  bid  farewell  to  "the  club."  0 
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mpty  Pews 
and  Empty  Altars 


A  Reconsideratioi 
of  the  Catholi: 
Priest  Shortage 

BY  D.  PAUL  SULLirS 

M \NV  CA  I  HOLICS  BKLIFA  I'  tit 
unless  tlie  priesthood  is  opeixj 
up  to  women  or  niamed  mi. 
the  church  will  soon  hk 
enough  priests  to  provide  Mass.  Accordingo 
most  C^atholic  social  scientists,  the  growg 
numher  of  Catholics  and  shrinking  numla" 
I  it  priests  are  inexorahly  mo\  ing  the  chuih 
toward  a  situation  ot  "hill  pews  and  enifv 
altars,"  which  is  die  tide  of  the  flagship  Ixk 
arguing  this  thesis,  published  in  1W3  In'  t 
late  Richard  Schoenherr  and  Lawrere 
V)ung.  I 
As  Schoenherr  put  it,  "The  stark  flicts  I 
that,  while  the  diocesan  priesthood  p(i[Hi- 
tion  will  have  declined  b\'  40  percct 
heuveen  1%6  and  2005,  the  lay  populatioi  s 
increasing  h\-  65  percent.  The  lait\'-to-pnit 
ratio,  a  fairh'  accurate  measure  ot  suppl\'  ..U 
tlemand,  will  double  between  1^75  antl  2(5 
from  1,100  t(j  2,200  Catholics  per  acre 
[iriest."  It  is,  therefore,  "obvious  from  it 
ilata  that  the  losses  in  die  supply  of  celibe 
[iriests  are  approaching  the  crisis  point.  I  e 
only  choice  is  to  staunch  die  hemorrhagic 
supply  or  cut  back  key  operations."  Si: 
"practicing  Catholics  should  [not] 
deprived  of  the  Mass  because  of  the  scare, 
of  celibate  priests,"  Schoenherr  and  "^'"^i^ 
conclude  that  "the  church  w  ill  need  to  jei 
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1  male  celibate  excliisi\ in  in  [incslK  ininistn,  tnsi  through 
;  ordination  ot  nrarrieil  men  to  the  priesthood  and  later 
ough  the  ordination  ot  w  omen." 

Although  this  conclusion  has  been  almost  uni\ersall\ 
:epted  among  social  scientists,  the  argument  as  stated 
Dve  ignores  at  least  three  well-known  tacts  to  die  contrary' 
It,  in  mv  opinion,  render  it  highh*  dubious.  First,  demand 
the  lain'  tor  die  serv  ices  ot  die  church  has  not  increased,  as 
toenherr  anil  \()ung  assume,  but  in  tact  has  sigiiitlcandy 
:lined  since  the  l^-'6()s.  Second,  although  the  number  of 
ests  has  indeed  declined  dramaticalK;  the  intlitx  ot  deacons 
j  lay  ministers  has  greatly  ameliorated  the  impact  ot  diat 
:line  upon  services  to  the  laity.  Third,  in  historical  terms, 
;  current  staffing  level  of  clergy  in  American  parishes  is  not 
ticularh'  low.  Lets  consider  each  of  these  issues  in  turn. 

wer  Catholics  Seek  the  Mass 

hoenherr  and  loung  arrived  at  their  estimate  ot  the 
lotint  of  services  "demanded"  tiT)ni  the  clerg)'  by  the  laitv 
counting  the  number  of  self-reporting  Catholics  on 
illup  polls  since  the  1960s,  assuming  that  an  increase  in 
tliolics  represents  a  directly  proportional  increase  in  lay 
emand."  But  this  assumption  is  well  known  to  be  talse. 
;arlv  every  sociological  studv  of  Catholics  in  the  last  20 
irs  has  observed  diat  dieir  rate  ot  participation  in  the  sacra- 
;nts  has  been  declining  since  the  1960s.  Although  there  are 
)re  Catholics  in  2001  than  in  1965,  today's  Catholics  attend 


Mass  and  jiartake  ot  other  sacraments  in  much  smaller  pro- 
[lortions  dian  in  1965.  The  same  (  iallu|)  sur\  e\  s  that  Schoen- 
herr  and  \oung  use  to  estimate  die  number  ot  (Catholics  doc- 
ument this  tact:  the  percentage  ot  (/atholics  attending  Mass 
each  w  eek  dropped  from  a  high  ot  74  percent  in  195S  to  (jnly 
52  percent  by  1983.  According  to  the  most  recent  sun'ey 
(2000)  by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center,  only  30 
percent  of  Catholic  respondents  rep(jrted  that  they  attend 
Mass  each  week. 

VMien  the  declining  proportion  ot  Catholics  actuallv 
attending  Mass  is  taken  into  account,  the  argtinient  that  the 
church  will  lack  enough  clergy  to  administer  die  sacraments 
loses  most  of  its  support.  7  he  ratio  cjt  priests  to  weekh'  Aiass 
attenders  has  not  declined,  but  in  tact  has  signiticanth' 
increased  since  the  1960s.  The  ratio  ot  priests  to  1  (),()()() 
weeklv  Mass  attenders  rose  from  iintler  20  in  the  niid-1960's 
to  almost  30  bv  the  earlv  1980s — its  highest  level  ever  and  an 
increase  of  roughly  50  percent.  Since  that  time  it  has  fluctuat- 
ed slighdy;  but  in  2000,  at  aliout  27,  it  remains  well  above 
what  it  was  in  the  1960s,  hi  other  words,  it  we  count  only  the 
parishioners  who  actuallv  show  up  tV)r  Mass,  there  is  no 
numerical  shortage,  much  less  a  crisis,  in  the  supply  of  clerg}' 
compared  to  die  1960s. 

Deacons  and  Lay  Staff  Provide  More  Services 

In  tact,  access  to  the  sacraments  is  in  some  ways  greater  for 
the  laity  today  than  in  the  1960s  because  ot  the  dramatic  rise 
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of  iilternatc  fomis  oi  miiiisdy  in  die  church  following  W^tican 
II.  in  p;uticiilar,  pemianent  deacons  have  contiMbuted  to  die 
pastoral  care  anil  sacramental  access  of  the  laity.  Today  diere 
are  about  13,000  active  pemianent  deacons  in  the  church,  or 
about  4  deacons  for  even'  10  di(jcesan  priests,  with  the  ratio 
growing  higher  each  year;  beh)re  1972  there  were  none. 
Schoenherr  and  Young  acknowledge  that  "[DJeacons  pertonn 
some  ministerial  tasks  once  resen  ed  to  priests  and  so  augment 
clerical  manpower."  But  they  do  not  consider  deacons  in  ana- 
lyzing how  much  care  laypersons  receive  from  the  church, 
they  explain,  "precisely  because  [the  priest  shortage]  is  the 
driving  force  f{)r  change  in  die  stRictiire  of  (>adiolic  ministiy." 

B\'  contrast,  the  evidence  overwhelmingly  indicates  that 
deacons  perform  a  significant — and  increasing — amount  of 
the  practical  pastcjral  work  of  the  church.  ]n  addition  to  per- 
forming marriages  and  baptisms,  deacons  also  routinely  visit 
the  sick  and  preach  homilies — all  activities  that,  until  1971, 
fell  e.\clusi\'ely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  clergy.  A  1995  sun'ey 
b\  the  United  States  (Catholic  (>)nference  found  that,  in  their 
current  assignments,  92  percent  of  deacons  visited  the  sick, 
93  percent  [ireached  homilies,  and  98  percent  perfcjrmed 
baptism  and/or  marriage  litiu-gies.  Since  deacons  are  fiilK" 
qualified  and  activeh  and  frequentK  participate  in  pnniding 
life-c)'cle  sacraments  (baptisms,  marriages  and  funerals),  an 
accurate  accounting  of  suppK'  and  demand  tor  these  rituals 
should  reasonably  include  diem. 


The  number  ot  life-cycle  sacraments  each  priest  hs 
called  upon  to  perfomi,  on  average,  declined  from  over  4(n 
the  late  1950s  to  just  under  29  in  1978,  after  which  the  nui- 
ber  has  risen  gi'adually  back  to  almost  40  in  the  most  recit 
year.  This  illustrates  die  fact  diat  the  decline  in  demand  jr 
these  sacraments  has  generally  paralleled  the  declinen 
priests.  Even  without  considering  the  contribution  of  d{- 
cons,  priests  in  2000  were  not  called  upon  to  perform 
greater  number  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  funerals  tfn 
priests  in  1960.  But  when  all  members  of  the  clergy — b<h 
priests  and  deacons — are  included,  the  number  of  thie 
sacraments  performed  by  each  clergyperson  annually,  n 
average,  has  increased  onl\'  slightly  from  its  lowest  level|n 
the  1970s.  By  this  measure,  not  only  is  there  not  a  crisisn 
the  supply  of  the  sei"vices  ol  the  church,  but  the  availabiiy 
of  qualified  clergy  h)r  these  c(Mnmonl\'  demanded  sac!- 
ments  today  is  gi'eater  than  in  die  1960s,  hideed,  it  is  notjf 
l)elow  the  highest  level  it  has  ever  reached. 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account,  moreover,  le 
rapidly  growing  invoKement  ot  lay  persons  in  pastoral  ce 
activities  that  until  recendy  were  t\'pically  the  province  if 
priests,  including  parish  administration,  catechization  ad 
counseling.  Wliile  the  effect  of  their  contribution  has  not  it 
been  estimated  precisely,  clearly  the  activities  of  la\'  prof- 
sionals  counteract  to  some  extent  the  declining  availal)ilit\'»f 
clergy  and  professed  religious. 
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j've  Been  Here  Before 

jther  statistic  often  cited  as  evidence  oi  a  numerical  cler- 
!  crisis  is  the  growing  number  of  parishes  without  a  resi- 
j  It  priest.  The  effect  of  the  decHning  number  of  priests, 
I  are  told,  will  be  "to  dramatically  increase  the  number  of 
I  isdess  parishes  in  the  United  States,  already  more  than 
I  30" — a  situation  that  is  taken  as  vet  more  evidence  that 

libacy  is  eroding  (Catholicism." 

The  problem  with  this  claim  is  the  implication  that  the 
rent  level  of  parishes  without  a  resident  priest  is  particu- 

I  yhigh  in  historical  terms,  hi  fact,  just  the  opposite  is  the 

\  e. 

'j  Prior  to  World  War  II,  counting  both  parishes  and  mis- 
i  as,  about  a  third  of  Catholic  churches  did  not  have  a  pas- 
I  in  residence;  after  mid-centur\'  that  proportion  has 
I  dually  declined  to  about  a  fifth.  Far  from  being  unusually 
I  ,h,  the  rate  of  nonresidency  in  1999  was  at  its  lowest 
;  nt  in  die  20th  century. 

I  Another  way  of  making  this  point  is  to  examine  the  rari(j 

priests  not  to  parishioners,  but  to  parishes.  This  figure 
j  es  reflect  a  decline  from  the  flush  days  of  the  196()'s, 
I  en  there  were  over  2.5  priests  per  parish  on  average.  But 

;  current  ratio  (just  over  2),  while  lower  than  in  the  60  s,  is 

1  much  higher  than  at  any  time  before  World  War  II,  and 

iriy  twice  as  high  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century. 

hough  it  has  declined  in  the  last  few  decades,  by  histori- 
standards  the  current  overall  availabilit\'  of  priests  to 

ishes  is  not  particularly  low.  As  the  fig- 

i  makes  clear,  today  there  are  more 

ests  per  parish  than  there  were  for  the 

are  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  The 

rent  situation,  while  certainly  amenable 

improvement  and  in  some  respects 

irse  than  in  the  1960's,  is  by  the  stan- 

:ds  of  the  past  centurv'  not  particularly 

i,  and  certainly  not  a  crisis. 


terms  the  current  rati(j  of  suppl\'  to  demantl  is  not  unusually 
small. 

Whether  there  may  be  other  grounds  to  consider  rela.x- 
ing  the  restinction  of  priesthood  to  celibate  males  is  beyond 
the  scope  and  competence  of  this  discussion.  But  the  con- 
tention that  a  numerical  clerg\'  crisis  provides  an  impetus 
for  such  changes  in  the  priesthofxl  is  simply  without  basis, 
'lo  whatever  extent  ordaining  women  or  married  men  has 
been  seen  as  an  answer  to  the  problems  posed  by  a  shortage 
in  the  numbers  of  clergy,  to  that  same  extent  th(xse  actions 
are  not,  in  fact,  necessary  or  urgent. 

I  di)  not  mean  to  suggest  by  this  that  there  is  no  basis  or 
need  to  encourage  priestly  vocations  in  the  American 
church,  nor  to  deny  that  there  are  crippling  shortages  of 
j)riests  in  certain  geographic  areas  and  among  certain  popu- 
lations. On  the  contrar\',  in  the  absence  of  a  numerical  cler- 
g\'  crisis,  the  need  for  vocations  is  more  important,  not  less. 
The  decline  in  lay  participation  that  has  paralleled  the 
decline  of  priests  in  the  past  generation  indicates,  not  that 
we  have  no  problem,  but  that  the  problem  w  e  ha\  e,  a  crisis 
oi  secularization,  is  much  more  fundamental,  widespread 
and  urgent  than  simply  a  numerical  shortage  of  priests.  The 
revitahzation  of  the  church  in  the  face  of  that  larger  crisis, 
so  greatly  needed  among  both  clergy  and  laypersons,  will 
depend  in  large  part  upon  a  rediscovery  of  the  joy  and  com- 
mitment of  vocation  among  growing  numbers  of  our  young 
people.  0 
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ivitalization 

le  argument  from  supply  and  demand 
It  the  Catholic  Church  is  suffering  a 
ortage  of  priests  of  crisis  proportions 
Is  to  convince,  because  it  ignores  clearly 
cuniented  decreases  in  demand  and 
:reases  in  supply.  On  the  demand  side, 
:  argument  fails  to  account  for  the  dra- 
itic  decrease  in  participation  in  the 
urch  by  the  lait}'  since  the  1960's,  as  evi- 
inced  by  declining  Mass  attendance  and 
rticipation  in  the  life-cycle  sacraments. 
1  the  supply  side,  the  argument  ignores 
;  rise  of  the  nunistry  of  deacons  and  lay 
'ofessionals.   hurthermore,  in  historical 
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book  reviews 


All  the  Wrong 
Reasons 

By  Order  of  the 
President 

F.D.R.  and  the  Internment  of 
Japanese  Americans 

By  Greg  Robinson 

U.inuird  I'inv.  Press.  V2pS2~.')'^ 
ISRS  lif~4l)ll(>^'l'> 

W'licn  clcniociMcics  iikc  the  L  nitcil  States 
Ljo  to  war,  it  is  up  to  the  leatlers  of  these 
duK  elected  gcnerninents  to  protect  the 
life,  hhert\'  ami  projicrt}  of  its  citizens. 
MiHtan  conflicts  ha\e  jiresented  a  special 
challeiiue  to  democratic  ideals  and  prin- 
ci[iles,  as  the  laws  of  the  land  can  he 
se\erel\  tested.  As  a  war  is  prosecuted, 
the  ci\  il  riti'hts  of  citizens  can  he  and  ha\  e 
heen  curtailed  under  the  ginse  of  national 
securit)-.  Indi\idiials  associated,  either  In 
hirth  or  ancestr\ ,  with  the  now  ilenio- 
nizetl  eneiiu'  are  \  ie\sed  with  susjiicioii; 
their  lo\altv  to  the  nation  is  called  into 
question;  and  their  civil  rights  are  violat- 
ed. Such  was  the  case  in  the  L^niteil 
States  during  the  Second  World  War 
concerning  the  plight  of  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans. In  By  Order  of  the  President,  Cireg 
Rohinson,  an  assistant  professor  of  histo- 
r\'  at  the  L'ni\ersite  de  (Juc-hec  a  Mon- 
treal, examines  the  motives  and  influ- 
ences that  account  for  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  decision  to  issue  K\ecuti\e 
Ortler  ''066,  which  resulted  in  the  intern- 
ment of  Japanese-.American  citizens. 

Analwing  I  .D.R.'s  writings,  hoth 
public  and  private,  on  the  suhject  of  l-",u' 
]•, astern  affairs,  Rohinson  argues  that 
Roosexelt  s  personal  views  of  the 
Japanese  as  well  as  his  leadership  stvle 
plaved  as  important  a  role  in  his  tlecisioii 
to  remo\  e  Japanese-American  citizens 
from  the  West  (^)ast  of  the  Unitetl 
States  as  diil  the  actions  of  his  political 
and  militarv  ailvisors  and  the  political 
|iressures  exertetl  hv  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  st.ites.  \o  longer  the  icon  of 
American  democratic  ideals  ami  free- 
doms. Franklin  Roosevelt  is  ]iresented  as 
a  pragmatist  who  was  more  concerned 
with  waging  a  war  than  with  protecting 
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and  upholding  the  constitutional  rights 
of  American  citizens.  Once  the  enemy 
threat  abated,  one  finds  a  president  reluc-' 
tant  to  release  diose  he  had  interned  and 
even  more  unwilling  to  assist  them  to 
return  home  and  start  lite  anew. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  attitude  towartl 
Asia  and  .Asian  culture,  RolMnson  found, 
was  molileil  in  his  vouth,  as  his  tamilv 
hail  numerous  connections  with  the  Far 
Fast.  .Admiration  tor  things  Asian 
notwithstanding,  F'.D.R.  did  not  helieve 
that  Japanese  immigrants,  the  hsei,  w  ere 
ca|ial)le  of  assimilating  into  .American 
societv.  F.v  en  secontl-generation 
Japanese,  the  .W.fc/,  Rohinson  points  out, 
were  viewed  the  same  wa\  In  Roosevelt, 
e\en  though  these  people  were  .American 
citizens.  The  president  believed  that 
Japanese  aliens  and  Xmerican  citizens  of 
Japanese  tlescent  were  innately  foreign 
anil  would  alwavs  remain  so.  Roosevelt's 
impression  of  the  Japanese,  how  ev  er,  w  as 
not  unlike  the  attitudes  helil  by  a  maiori- 
tv  of  white  Angio-Sa.von  Americans  in 
the  early  IMOO's. 

Ostensiblv  ,  the  impetus  for  removing 
Japanese  Americans  h'om  the  \\  est  C]oast 
w  as  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor; 
but.  as  Robinson  details,  the  attack  onlv 
prov  ided  a  pretext  for  nativist  .American 
action  against  Japanese-.American  citizens 
in  the  United  States.  Desiring  revenge 
for  the  sneak  attack,  as  well  as  coveting 
Ja|ianese-run  agricultural  lanils  on  the 
W  est  (]oast,  w  hite  .Americans  began  to 
call  tor  the  remcn  al  of  the  Japanese  fi-om 
the  Pacific  states  soon  after  December  7; 
"racism  and  greed,"  Robinson  writes, 
"merged  into  each  other."  When  the 
civilian  call  to  rid  the  Pacific  states  of 
Japanese  was  coupled  with  the  militarv's 
desire  to  establish  a  zone  ot  Jajianese 
exclusion  on  the  West  (]oast,  a  preilis- 
jiosed  Roosevelt  v\as  readv  to  accept 
internment. 

j-rankim  Roosevelt's  decision  to 
intern  Japanese  nationals  anil  Japanese- 
American  citizens,  Robinson  concludes, 
was  based  on  inaccurate  and  incomplete 
information,  bad  counsel  and  |iolitical 
pressure,  combined  with  the  president  s 
own  training,  background  anil  personali- 
tv .  Rohinson  presents  a  presiilent  who 
was  prepared  to  believe  the  worst  con- 
cerning his  own  citizens  even  wlieii  jire- 


sented  with  information  to  the  coiur 
The  writer  also  finds  a  president  si, 
tively  listening  to  his  military  advis 
Wltile  Roosevelt  followed  the  counsu 
the  West  Cx)ast  commander,  Arm\  (  i 
eral  John  L.  DeWitt,  who  vigoim 
argued  for  a  policy  of  removal  on 
basis  ot  military'  necessit}',  the  picsn 
failed  to  consult  (leneral  Cieoruc 
Marshall  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Sn 
before  signing  the  executive  order.  Inn 
cally  enough,  this  work  shows  thai  i  . 
Roosevelt  signed  9066,  he  was  unabl'n 
get  his  Hawaiian  military  governor,  CAi- 
eral  Delos  F^mmons,  to  intern  i 
Japanese  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  as  i. 
nomic  necessities  merrode  militarv  ca- 
cerns.  B\  Order  of  tlw  President  ultima  1- 
presents  a  "practical-minded  prcsul 
making  a  pragmatic  decision  in  a  tim< 
crisis."  I  he  result  of  that  pragmatic  ib- 
sion  was  the  evacuation  ot  over  1 1(),'X 
people  from  the  American  West  Coa^- 
"the  largest  migration  in  American  hio- 
rv" — and  the  attending  loss  of  an  ci- 
mated  S.sOO  million  in  personal  propi  i 
Robinson  is  critical  ot  Rooscvi 
inditference  to  the  hardships  endureil^" 
loval  Japanese  .Americans  once  the  ev  aj- 
ation  of  the  West  (]oast  began.  The  gv- 
ernment,  he  demonstrates,  was  reluctot 
to  protect  Japanese-American  propip, 
and  the  |iresident  was  reluctant  to  issi 
statement  in  support  of  l())  al  Jajiaiiii- 
.American  citizens  in  l'H2,  thus  aildint:o 
the  siisjiicion  and  stigma  of  disl()\,:v 
surrouniling  their  removal.  More  imp-- 
tantlv,  this  research  causes  one  to  pak 
and  consider  the  power  ot  the  govel- 
ment  to  suspend  an  indiviiluars  cnl 
rights.  In  signing  Fxecutive  Order  ^K6. 
Roosevelt  a]i|iroved  the  internment}! 
.American  citizens,  v\hich  "violated  le 
constitutional  privileges  of  due  jiroc^S, 
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jal  protection  ot  the  laws,  ami  biihciis 
WW  oriliiiarilv  attoixlcil  citi/cns." 

Even  tlioii<;h  the  Second  W  orld  War 
,  been  called  hy  many  the  last  "moral" 
iflict  undertaken  hy  the  United  States, 

actions  of  the  American  go\  ernment 
linst  its  own  citizens,  especially  those  ot 
■  anese  descent,  demonstrate  the  short- 
nings  ot  this  great  democratic  crusade. 
Order  of  the  hvmleiit,  while  a  detailed 
e  study  ot  the  decision-making  process 
F"ranklin  Delano  Roosexelt,  is  a  work 
Americans  should  read,  especially  as 
•United  States  and  (ieorge  \\  .  Bush 
)Secute  a  war  against  terrorism.  \'i(jla- 
n  of  American  civil  liberties  under  the 
;text  of  national  security  and  without 
i  process  of  the  law,  as  prescribed  in 
:  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  can 
;ome  an  act  ot  state  terrorism  against 
;  very  people  the  president,  the 
ingress  and  the  courts  are  sujiposed  to 
)tect.  R.  Bentley  Anderson 
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ties  often  express  their  unique  charac- 
through  the  particular  buildings  with 
ich  they  are  associated.  In  the  L^nited 
ites,  tor  example,  New  York  City  is 
ketl  with  either  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
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or  the  l.mpire  Slate  ISuilding,  not  to 
mention  the  receiuK  disappeareil  twin 
towers  of  the  World  '!  raile  Ck'nter; 
Washington,  D.(].,  is  connected  with  the 
Washington  Monument,  the  jetterson 
Memorial  or  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
among  man\  other  historical  commemo- 
rative sites;  and  San  f  rancisco  has  its 
Ciolden  CJate  Bridge.  Moreover,  around 
the  world,  the  f'ittel  Tower  symbolizes 
Paris,  France;  the  (Colosseum  Rome, 
Italv;  ami  the  pyramids  C>airo,  Egypt. 
The  same  is  true  tor  Barcelona.  Mention 
this  city  in  northeastern  Spain  to  the 
public  at  large  and  the  architectural  won- 
tlers  ot  Antonio  (iamli  come  to  mind, 
most  noticeably  his  untlnished  master- 
piece, the  C^hurch  of  the  Sagrada  Fami'lia. 

Antonio  (laudf  (1H52-1'^26)  is  one  of 
Spain's  best  known  artists.  I  he  son  ot  a 
coppersmith,  he  stutlied  architecture  in 
Barcelona  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
cit\''s  leading  architects  at  a  time  when 
Catalonia  was  experiencing  a  [lolitical 
and  cultural  renaissance  as  it  became 
reacquainted  with  its  unique  roots  within 
the  Spanish  landscape — the  Reiniixeiicd. 
Supported  by  intluential  patrons,  Ciaudi's 
creations  revealeil  a  new  architectural 
style  in  consonance  with  the  dawning 
20th-century's  desire  for  modernit}'.  .At 
the  same  time,  they  gave  expression  to 
Catalan  nationalist  concerns.  In  addition, 
religion  plaved  a  significant  role  in  the 
tiesign  ot  his  buildings.  First  ot  all,  the 
Catalan  Roman  (Catholic  C^hurch  was 
one  of  Ciaudi's  most  powerful  patrons, 


comissioning  liim  tor  some  ot  his  better 
known  and  best  works,  ot  vshich  the 
Lintinished  (ihurch  ot  the  Sagrada 
f  ami'lia  is  a  culminating  testimony.  Sec- 
ond, Roman  (-atholicism  was  an  integral 
element  ot  the  (Catalan  Reiiiiixeiicii  move- 
ment. Finall}',  as  as  a  tervent  Catholic, 
(iainii  wished  to  give  tangible  expression 
to  spiritual  concerns. 

Desjiite  his  genius,  (  iautli'  was  not  an 
easy  man.  Eccentric  to  the  point  ot  being 
theatrical,  he  attractetl  as  well  as  antago- 
nized his  contem|ioraries.  VVTiereas  some 
consideretl  him  a  mystic  visionar\',  others 
saw  him  as  a  crazy  religious  fanatic.  I  lis 
buildings  provoked  the  same  intense 
reactions:  thev  v\ere  either  praisetl  or 
detested  preciseh'  because  of  their 
modernitv'  and  individualit}'.  I  he  same 
intense  response  to  the  man  and  his  work 
occurs  today.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
those  whose  admiration  tor  the  architect 
from  Reus,  apart  from  praising  his  cre- 
ative spirit  and  architectural  innovations, 
g(jes  so  tar  as  wanting  to  canonize  him  a 
saint  of  the  Roman  C>atholic  C^hurch 
because  of  his  devotional  lite  and  charita- 
ble concerns.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  whose  distaste  for  C'audi'  leads 
them  not  only  to  criticize  his  architec- 
tural achievements,  but  to  label  the 
expressions  ot  his  ulrraconser\'ati\X' 
Roman  (Catholicism  those  ot  a  deranged 
religious  fanatic. 

One  woukl  think  that  sucli  a  contro- 
versial personalit)  would  inspire  quite  a 
number  of  biographies.  However, 
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although  imich  has  been  written 
(laudi's  work,  little  has  had  to  tlo  w  ith 
lite.  The  biographies  written  ot  him 
(^asrilian  and  (Catalan  tend  to  be  m< 
hagiographical  than  seholarK.  L  nfor 
nately,  there  are  no  biograjihies 
I'.nglish.  So  the  appearance  ot  (iiis 
I  lenshergen's  (uiiidi:  .  \  Hi(iff-iiphy  is  w 
come. 

\'an  I  leiishergen,  w  ho  lectures 
atx'hitecture,  is  not  new  tt)  Ciaudi's  c( 
text,  hav  ing  published  An  Dcco  and 
travel  l)(){)k  ./  Insti'  of  Qisfillv  before 
excursion  into  the  life  and  work  ot 
(Catalan  architect,  i  he  result  is  a  reada 
\  et  informativ  e  scholarly  biograp 
which  not  only  recounts  chronologic: 
and  in  detail  the  life  of  daudi,  but  st( 
to  analwe  each  ot  his  works  from 
architect's  perspective,  providing  use 
contextuali/.ing  narratives  in  Spanish  I 
tof\  and  culture  to  better  understand 
nian  aiivl  his  work. 

(uiiidi:  .1  Bio^rniphy  has  the  tlistinct 
ot  being  at  home  both  in  the  acader 
librarv  anil  the  popular  bookstore.  It  is 
attracti\el\  presented  book,  with  b( 
color  anil  black-and-w  hite  illustrarions 
(iauih's  works,  as  well  as  maps 
Barcelona,  ( Catalonia  and  Spain  to  serv( 
visual  guides.  I  hese  have  the  capacity 
lure  the  tourist  who  has  visited  Barceic 
,ind  been  taniiliari/ed  with  Ciauili's  c 
atiDtis,  ,is  well  as  the  avid  reader  in  seat 
of  new  intellectual  .ici]uaintances.  It 
also  attractive  to  the  student  ot  archit 
ture,  the  I  lispanist  scholar,  the  cuitu 
histori.m.  the  theologian  and  others.  I 
detailed  endnotes  contain  useful  rcf 
ences;  ,ind  the  professional  descriprions 
(iaudi's  architecnu-al  achievements- 
to  mention  the  man's  personality,  parti( 
larh  his  religious  intensitv' — offer  grou 
tor  further  ex[ili)rarion. 

However,  if  one  were  to  point  ou 
Haw,  It  would  be  the  wfiting.  Despite 
commercial  and  scholarlv'  merits,  t 
book  lacks  a  fluid  prose  stv  le.  \'an  Hei 
bergen's  hnglish.  though  readable, 
often  choppx ,  which  leads  one  to  belit 
that  he  is  not  comtortable  writing  in 
language.  Often,  sentences  marked 
irregular  punctuation  do  not  smood 
How  one  into  another,  and  it  seems  a; 
he  were  translating  from  another  la 
guage.  But  he  is  faithful  to  (lata) 
nomeni'lanire,  spelling  and  punctual' 
•ind  provides  helpful  trarislatu)iis 


lish  for  both  Castilian  and  Catalan 
Is. 

tn  addition,  Van  Hcnsbergen's  treat- 
t  of  certain  contexts — sucli  as  Euro- 
1  decadent  fin-dc-si'ecic  culture  and  the 
nish  group  of  writers  led  by  the 
)sopher-writer  Miguel  de  Unamuno, 
rallied  around  Spain's  defeat  by  the 
:ed  States  and  became  known  as  the 
eration  of  98 — is  simplistic  anti  one- 
d.  To  be  fair,  however,  a  thorough 
I  ment  of  these  complex  issues  would 
1 2  meant  too  much  digression. 
I  ough  Van  Hensbergen's  perspective 
r  from  objective,  his  narrative  pro- 
>  enough  information  k)r  those  inter- 
d  in  (laudi's  architectural  back- 
ed. 

•itill,  despite  these  objections,  Gtiinli  h 
[  immendable  biography  of  a  man 
j  se  modem  vision  did  not  exclude  the 
1  scendent.  Readers  will  find  in  its 

;s  food  for  thought,  as  buildings 
I  ime  places  where  we  meet  God. 
I  Jose  I.  Badenes 

Friar's  Journey 
•  the  East 

|  e  Travels  of  Friar 
oric 

tth-Century  Journal  of  the 
ised  Odoric  of  Pordenone 

duction  by  Paolo  Chiesa;  trans,  by  Sir 
■y  Yule 

a?n  B.  lici  iliiniiis.  174i)  $1 S  hiirdi  ovcr 
I0802,S4V6)6 

s  new  edition  of  the  fascinating 
lunt  by  a  medieval  Franciscan  fiiar, 
iric  of  Pordenone,  ot  his  journeys 
ugh  the  Middle  and  I'Ar  l^ast  (mod- 
day  Turkey,  Iran,  Iraq,  India,  Sri 
ka,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Vietnam 
China)  comes  at  an  appropriate 
aent  in  our  national  life.  Since  Sept. 
we  have  been  obliged,  suddenly  and 
aatically,  to  re-examine  our  image  ot, 
udes  toward,  and  relaticjns  with  the 
lim  and  non-Christian  Eastern  world 
rder  to  understand  why  the  tragic 
Its  of  that  day  occurred.  The  study  of 
)ry  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
ing  us  to  tlecipher  and  respond  to  the 
ent  situation  by  untlerstanding  its 
s  and  develo[iment  in  the  past,  with 
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the  hope  of  constructing  a  better  future. 
Though  not  a  work  of  religious,  social  or 
political  analysis,  Odoric's  personal  nar- 
rative cannot  help  but  attract  attention  as 
a  l)riet  but  revealing  glimpse  into  the 
medieval  (Christian  encounter  with  the 
exotic,  alien  Muslim  (and  otherwise  non- 
C'hristian)  world  ot  the  East. 

We  know  little  about  the  author  and 
his  journey  beyond  what  this  Rcliitio  tells 
us.  ('oming  20  years  after  Marco  Polo's 
return  to  Venice  and  ending  by  1330, 
Oiloric's  journey  lasted  anywhere  from 
12  to  16  years.  The  friar  died  in  1  331,  in 
the  odor  ot  sanctity,  suiijiosedly  per- 
forming many  posthumous  miracles,  but 
was  beatified  only  in  1  755.  Otloric's  can- 
onization is  still  being  pursued,  under 
the  direction  ot  a  tellow  I'ranciscan, 
Antonio  Vitale  Bommarco,  archbishop 
emeritus  of  nearby  (iorizia,  who  supplies 
a  forewortl  to  the  book.  Although,  as 
Odoric  states  at  the  beginning  of  his  nar- 
rative, he  "visited  the  countries  ot  the 
unbelievers  in  ortler  to  win  some  harvest 
of  souls,"  his  real  interest,  to  jutlge  by 
the  contents  ot  this  dictated  work,  would 
seem  to  have  been  above  all  in  matters 
mercantile,  geographical  anti  anthropo- 
logical, rather  than  i)ious  and  apostolic. 
In  his  description  ot  each  place  visitetl, 
the  Franciscan  is  at  pains  to  list  the 
foods,  spices  and  other  commercial 
products  characteristic  ot  the  locality,  as 
well  as  the  more  striking  features  of  its 
physical  landscape  antl  of  the  ap[)earance 
and  behavior  ot  its  inhabitants. 

Strangely  enough  there  is  ven'  little 
word  about  his  evangelization  of  the 
people  or  any  conversions  made  along 
the  way.  Moreover,  despite  his  protests 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  account  that  he 
has  told  nothing  but  the  truth,  Odoric 
was  at  times  both  gullible  when  listening 
to  local  reports  and  extravagant  in  his 
claims;  he  assures  us,  for  example,  that 
he  saw  the  Tower  of  Babel  itself,  as  well 
as  "a  tortoise  bigger  in  compass  than  the 
dome  of  St.  Anthony's  church  in  Padua." 
Alas,  although  extraordinarily  adventur- 
ous of  spirit  and  robust  of  body,  Odoric 
was,  again  to  judge  from  this  work,  a 
simple  man,  an  exemplar  of  that 
medieval  Franciscan  ideal  of  nisticitiis, 
which  at  times  assumetl  that  illiteracy 
and  bathlessness  were  paths  to  sagacity 
and  sanctity.  I  lis  powers  of  observation 
and  comparative  analysis  leave  much  to 


be  desired;  yet  despite  all  its  defects,  the 
book  is  a  page-turner. 

Asking  in  his  forewortl  v\hat  virtues 
Odoric  holds  up  for  enuilation  by  mod- 
ern readers,  Archbishoji  Bommarco  sin- 
gles out  two:  "great  humility  ami  respect 
for  one's  neighbor."  I  must  confess  I 
could  find  persuasive  signs  of  neither 
quality  in  this  account — which  is  not  to 
say  that  Odoric  esjioused  their  opposites. 
For  example,  our  friar  does  not  sound 
very  humble  when  he,  in  effect,  t)oasts  at 
the  beginning  of  his  work  that  he  set  off 
for  his  long  trek  "according  to  my  own 
wish"  (his  superiors  and  confreres  may 
have,  in  fact,  been  glad  to  juit  a  comfort- 
able distance  between  them  and  him,  for 
as  the  editor  tells  us,  "Odoric  was  not 
particularly  liked  within  the  Ortler").  As 
for  respect  tor  one's  neighbors,  even 
when  not  using  exjilicitly  tienigrating 
language  to  describe  the  non-(]hristians 
he  encounters,  it  is  clear  that  Odoric, 
like  his  contemporaries,  believed  that 
they  were  all  "idol  worship[)ers,"  whose 
ontological  status  as  human  beings  was 
decidedly  less  than  theirs  antl  whose 
eternal  salvation  was  strongly  to  be 
douliteil.  1  lis  depiction  of  the  Muslim 
character  antl  religion  is  far  from  flatter- 
ing, antl  we  are  remintleil  once  again  that 
the  present  state  of  nuuiial  niisunder- 
stantling  ami  tlistrust  between  the  (Chris- 
tian and  Vhislim  worltis  is  ancient  of 
\'ears  and  will  require  many  years  to 
heal. 

This  hantlsomely  tlesigned,  comjiact 
etlition  cf)mes  supplied  with  a  long, 
excellent  ami  thorough  introtluction  by 
Paolo  (Chiesa  of  the  L'ni\'ersity  of  L'tline, 
Italy,  which  supplies  exhaustive  back- 
grf)und  information  about  Otloric,  his 
times,  contempf)rary  travel  literature,  as 
well  as  the  contents,  structure  antl  edito- 
rial hist()ry  of  his  Rcltitio.  it  is  part  of  a 
new,  much-welcomed  I'.ertlmans  series, 
"Italian  Texts  ami  Stutlies  on  Religion 
and  Society,"  which  will  be  jiublishing 
English  translations  of  Italian  texts 
important  tor  an  untlerstanding  of  Ital- 
ian socio-religitjus  history.  The  Tnivels  of 
Friiir  Odoric  reprints  the  still  highly  read- 
able translation  by  the  19th-century 
British  Orientalist,  Sir  Henry  Yule, 
whose  copit)us,  well-informetl  notes  are 
also  integrated  into  the  present  edition. 
In  short,  it  is  a  work  that  is  sure  to  satisfy 
on  many  levels.  Franco  Mormando 
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Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
voiir  turiLnt  ministry.  1  wo  three-week  ses- 
sions (January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
with  guided  intie|U-ndenl  study.  Accredited. 
(Concentrations  in  |>astoral  supervision, 
C..P.K.,  Ilisjianic  ministry.  For  intorination 
write  or  call:  ()l)late  School  of  1  heology,  2S5 
Ohiate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  7S2?6;  t^h: 
(2  10)  .H1-I.U)6.  Visit  our  VVci)  site  at: 
www.ost.edu. 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Kdwarii 
Lamliro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M. I  l.C— Chatham  Psy- 
chiatric (irou|i.  Sensitive  to  the  uni(|ue  treat- 
ment issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  clergy, 
religious  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Ph:       3)  6%- 3  102. 

Positions 

ADMINISTRATOR.  Downtown  cathedral  seeks 
new  pdsiiiiin  to  share  ministerial  leadership 
vMth  pastor.  lJusiness  and  Vatican  II  theology 
background  required.  Master's  degree  in  the- 
ology or  business/public  administration  pre- 
ferred. Resjionsibilities  include  implementa- 
tion of  strategic  plan,  management  ol  liusi- 
ness,  operations,  finances,  and  |)ersonncl, 
coordination  ot  planning  and  communication. 
I'ull-lime  with  benefits.  Please  mail  cover  let- 
ter and  resume  to:  Attn:  Susan,  (Cathedral  of 
the  Immaculate  (Conception,  416  \V.  12th  St, 
Kans:is(;it>',  M()641()v 

THE  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  SEATTLE  is  seeking  an 
mduidual  to  Fill  the  |)osition  of  DIRKdTOR 
()K(;()NT1NUIN(;  FORMATION  of  cler- 
gy, deacon  formation  anil  (Catholic  graduate 
education  jirogram.  I'he  successful  candidate 
will  possess  the  following  ipialifications: 
ortlained  Roman  (Catholic  |iriest  in  good 
standing  with  the  church;  master's  in  religious 
studies  or  related  field;  Ph.D.  preferred;  expe- 
rience as  an  administrator  in  the  (Catholic 
(Church's  ministerial  and  pastoral  work,  with 
emphasis  in  some  lormational  and/or  dia- 
coiiate  capacity;  experience  as  an  academic 


advisor  tor  college/graduate  students  pre- 
ferred; strong  teaching/speaking  skills;  excel- 
lent interpersonal  and  communications  skills; 
demonstrated  leadership  skills  to  facilitate 
group  processes;  strong  collaborative  skills 
and  the  ability  to  provide  leadership,  direction  ' 
and  advice  to  graduate  students.  Competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefit  package.  Please 
call  (206)  3X2-2070  or  l-WJO-261-4749,  or  e- 
mail:  HR@seattlearch.org  for  complete  job 
tiescription,  requirements  and  application 
packet. 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  FAITH  FORMATION  AND 
O.C.I. A.  Most  1  loly  Frinity,  an  active,  growing 
niulticultural  parish  ot  2,200  households  locat- 
ed in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  seeking  a  full-time 
Director  of  Adult  Faith  Formation  and 
().(C.I.A.  Res|X)nsible  for  creation  and  imple- 
mentation of  adult  formation  program  and  for 
all  aspects  of  the  O.C.I.A.  process  in  English 
and  Spanish.  Must  be  bilingual  (English  and 
Spanish).  We  are  looking  for  someone  creative 
who  can  help  harness  the  considerable  energy 
in  our  parish  to  take  us  to  the  next  level.  M.A. 
in  religious  studies/theology  preferred;  a  relat- 
ed graduate  degree  or  equivalent  experience 
will  be  considered.  Position  available  as  of 
June  2002.  Please  send  resume  to:  Roberto 
Corral,  ().?.,  S620  N.  7th  St.,  Phoenix,  AZ 
«5()2(). 

UY  MINISTRY.  1  he  Diocese  of  Altoona-John- 
stown  is  seeking  an  ASSISTAN'F  D1{^E(C- 

FOR  for  the  Office  of  Adult  I'onnation  and 
Lay  Ministry.  Fhe  position  involves  teaching  a 
variety  of  Scripture  and  theology  courses  in 
(he  eight  counties  of  the  diocese  in  a  well- 
established  three-year  ministry  program  as 
well  as  teaching  occasional  courses  for  adult 
enrichment.  M.Div.  or  e(]uivalent  from  a 
(Catholic  school  of  theology  rei|uired.  FC.xperi- 
ence  helpful.  Lay  persons  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  (Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Nice 
office  in  Johnstown.  F  ull  job  descri|)tion  avail- 
able. (Closing  date  for  applications  is  June  1. 
Starling  date:  Aug.  1;  earlier  it  possible.  Send 
resume  and  references  to:  Dr.  (Connie  R. 
Stowe,  Director,  Atlult  Formation  and  Lay 
Ministry,  124  Logan  Blvd.,  Hollidaysburg,  PA 

1664X.'ph:  (814)  693-'^6()5;  Fax:  (S14)V)V5- 
SK'H;  e-mail:  crstf)we@dioceseaj.orn. 


DIVERSE  MINISTRIES:  COMMON  MISSION 
A  Theological  Reappraisal  of  Contemporary  Catholic  Ministry 


July  11 

St  John's 

Siis;mW(X)tlS(CL 
RiciiiinJ  { iiiiilmlctz 
/mi  Fox 

lilLss;!  RiiiHV  CP 
David  Power  OMl 


13,  2002 

Mepkin  Abbey 

IVlicii;icl  I>)wnc\ 
nionias  Riiiistti  S) 
Keii;ui  ( )sl>  )mc  ( )F'M 
Aiuvlic  H;igstn)m 
Kevin  Seise  Atz  ( )SB 


111  siimnitr  2001,  the  School  of 
Theology  •  Seminary  in  (Coi- 
kgevillc  convened  a  group  of 
scholars  to  retleet  on  tlie  com- 
ple.x  tlieological  issues  and  t|iies- 
tions  that  inlltience  contempo- 
rary ministry.  Offered  at  two 
different  sites,  this  conference 
presents  the  results  of  that  work 
including  the  scholar  s  nine 
;issertions  ahoiit  ministry 


Saint  John's  School  of  Theology  •  Seminary  •  Collegeville,  MN  56321 
lschreiber(@csbsju.edu  •  http://www.csbsju.edu/sot  •  320-363-3154 


MINISTER  OF  MUSIC  AND  WORSHIP,  l  ull  r 

position  in  a  growing  parish  communi  i 
2,900  families  located  25  miles  nun  ^ 
Detroit.  Resume  to:  Rev.  Thomas  Juhi  i 
St.  Kieran  Catholic  Church,  53600  \\<  v 
Shelby  Township,  MI  48316;  Ph:  (5S6)  i 
4942;  Fax:  (586)  781-6516;  e-mail:  stk| 
©sprynet.com;  Web  site:  www.stkieran.ol 

PASTORAL  CARE  TEAM  MEMBER.  l.HMt 
ters  are  seeking  a  qualified  person  to  joii 
Pastoral  Care  Feam  as  the  commi 
returns  to  their  renovated  Motherhouse  ' 
ter.  Principal  duties:  provide  pastoral  caLr 
residents  and  staff  of  motherhouse  and  h 
care  center,  collaborate  with  departmen 
meet  residents'  holistic  needs.  Posi 
includes  sharing  night,  weekend,  on-cal 
holiday  responsibilities.  (Qualifications:  C 
required,  certification  preferred.  Gerii 
hospice,  rehabilitation  or  other  health 
experience  required.  Updated  knowledj 
medical,  moral  sacramental  theology 
gerontology  needed.  Commitment  to  col 
rative  team  ministry,  with  continuing  pr 
sional  education.  Applicants:  Submit 
letter  and  resume  to:  SSIUM  Hu 
Resource  Specialist,  610  W.  Elm  Ave.,  A 
roe,  MI  48162;  e-mail:  kslovik  ©ihmsi; 
org. 

Retreats 

VILLA  MARIA  RETREAT  CENTER.  Dire 

Retreats:  6/24-30  and  7/22-28.  Confer 
6/24-30  "Healing  Power  of  (Jospel," 
Zilonka,  (CP.  7/22-28  "Retreat  for  Do 
Rev.  Robert  (Caul.  8/20-26  "Jesus 
Women,"  John  Replogle,  SJ.  $300.  Pr 
rooms.  Pool.  Pre-registration  required 
Maria  Retreat  (Center,  1 59  Sky  Meadow 
Stamford,  (CT  06903.  Ph:  (203)  322-010 
mail:  Villa.Maria@juno.com;  Web 
www.  VillaManaRetreat(  Center.org. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow 
sun  to  San  Antonio,  I  ex.  "(Come  aside"  to 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  met 
women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  lx)dy  and 
it.  F'or  infonnation  write:  M.'F.M.  Program 
( )blate  Dnve,  San  Antonio,  1^  782 16-63 1 1 
(210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu; 
site:  www.ost.edu. 

Second  (Careers 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry?  F 
gious  life?  Fheology  degrees?  Enjoyable, 
itual  sabbatical  (clergy,  religious,  laity)?  ( 
645-5347. 

Visit  Aniericu's  diis.sified  ads  online 
nmnLKammcitmiif<iizine.(ri'j^/dassifivik.cfn!.\s, 

Amenca  (ISSN  0002  7049)  is  published  by  Amenca  Press 
weekly  except  alternating  Mondays  in  January,  June,  Ju 
August,  and  Apnl  15,  Sept.  2  and  Dec.  30.  Amenca  Press' 
106  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019,  Perioi 
postage  IS  paid  at  New  York,  N  Y.,  and  additional  mailing  0 
Business  Manager:  James  J  Santora;  Circulation:  Sandra 
art,  (212)  581  4640,  Subscnptions:  United  States,  $4 
year:  add  U.S.  $22  postage  and  GST  (#131870719)  for  Ci 
or  add  U.S.  $32  per  year  for  overseas  surface  postage.  Fb 
seas  airmail  delivery,  please  call  for  rates.  Postmaster: 
address  changes  to  Amenca.  106  West  56th  St.  New  Yo 
10019.  Pnnted  in  the  U.S.A.  ©  America  Press,  Inc.  2002. 
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|l  tinuities  and  Gaps 

f  trenchant  review  by  kaiarina 
IJ  itli.  O.S.I''.,  ()t7^r/.OTw////('  Uihritiiiiity'. 
^  cter  AlcDonouuli  and  I'.ugene 
i|  ichi,  (3/25)  fairly  raises  issues  ot 
loil,  inteipretatioii  and  context,  to 
■h  the  authors  are  rightly  challenged 
jspond.  In  particular,  more  attention 
le  global  Societ}'  of  Jesus  and  its  offi- 
docunients  would  have  helped  con- 
jali/e  the  Societ}'  in  the  United 
2S.  But  it  would  be  unfortunate  w  ere 
:ntial  readers  to  be  persuaded  by 
itli's  re\  ie\\  to  ignore  the  book, 
;h  vividh'  offers  numerous  insights, 
ing  but  not  hostile,  into  the  experi- 
ts,  percejitions  and  choices  shaping 
;rican  Jesuit  life  today.  It  does  not 
ppoint  "on  almost  all  accounts,"  nor 
he  34th  Cieneral  Congregation  docu- 
its  offer  an  adequate  substitute.  Better 
;ad  both  official  documents  and  this 
k  and  ponder  the  continuities  and 
)  between  what  we  Jesuits  sa\'  and 
'  we  live. 

Francis  X.  Clooney.  S.J. 
Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 

dom  Snowball 

;  \  ariet\'  of  reactions  stirred  up  by 
ioiniti'  Unccita  'Dit)!  is  all  to  the  gootl, 
ipared  to  the  alternative — silence — 

greets  most  academic  publications. 
•  purpose  here  is  not  to  conv  ert  K;ita- 

Schuth,  O.S.F.,  and  other  critics  of 
book  but  to  set  the  record  straight 
irding  the  anahtic  and  interpretive 
regies  we  emplo\-ed  (3/25). 

In  faulting  us  for  not  using  random 
ipling.  Sr.  Schuth  confuses  rules  with 
Is.  Sampling  designs  are  practical 
Is  for  getting  valid  estimates  of  popu- 
Dns,  not  Platonic  rules.  \'imiall\' 
hing  is  known  about  the  j^opulation  of 
Tier  Jesuits.  (Consider  carr\nng  out  a 
dom  sample  of  the  homeless,  f  )r 
im  ilocumentation  is  sketch;-,  and  vou 
lerstand  the  basic  problem.  A  sti"ictly 
dom  sample  of  fomier  Jesuits  is 
)ossible. 

As  for  Jesuits  themselves,  we  are 
ling  not  with  a  cajitive  audience,  but 
h  a  population  of  div  erse  men,  with  an 
rage  age  in  the  low^  60's,  who  are 
^ged  in  eventhing  from  theological 
dies  to  running  large  universities.  The 
IJlenge  is  to  get  their  time  and  atten- 


tion in  the  first  jilace. 

Do  snowball  samjiles,  w  hich  ask 
those  w  ho  are  inten  iew  eil  earh'  on  to 
nominate  others,  w  ho  in  turn  nominate 
others  and  so  forth,  jirotluce  reliable 
results?  The  proof  is  in  the  pudiling.  As 
w  e  ilemonstrate  on  page  3  10,  our  sam- 
ples of  Jesuits  and  former  Jesuits  closeK' 
match  the  propoitions  of  Jesuits  in  die  10 
provinces  of  the  United  States,  a  fact  that 
Sr.  Schuth  ignores.  And,  as  we  show  on 
page  49,  the  connections  we  disc(wer 
between  such  variables  as  social  origins 
and  the  jieriod  of  entering  the  Societ}'  of 
Jesus  are  v\  hat  stantlarti  histories  of 
American  Cadiolicism  would  lead  us  to 
exjiect.  The  older  men,  born  in  die 
Depression,  generallv  come  fi'oni  lower- 
class  backgrounds,  in  contrast  to  younger 
Jesuits  and  fonner  Jesuits.  Here,  con- 
finning  the  obvious  suggests  that  the 
samples  are  not  technically  aw  n-. 

Snowball  methods  are  not  inti  insi- 
calK'  better  or  worse  than  other  sampling 
procedures.  All  of  them  need  to  be  Uii- 
lored  to  the  research  situation  and 
resources  in  hand.  I  here  is  no  one-size- 
fits-all  template. 

A  more  serious  criticism  is  diat, 
regardless  of  the  representativeness  issue, 
we  put  a  negative  spin  on  w  hat  the  men 
sa\'.  "1  he  authors  state  in  their  method- 
ology that  their  first  nile  is  deliberately  to 
downplay  affinnativ  e  responses."  \\'e  do? 
W  e're  unable  to  locate  any  such  state- 
ment. It  doesn't  make  sense  to  suppose 
that  authors  bent  on  promoting  their 
"elark  suppositions"  wouKI  admit  to  bias 


of  this  sort.  ^  et,  like  burglars  who  oper- 
ate noisily  antl  in  broad  daylight,  w  e  are 
supposed  to  be  bodi  incomiK'tent  and 
openly  dishonest. 

We  inteqireted  the  discursive  inter- 
views and  written  statements  in  two 
stages.  First,  w  e  used  lO-point  scales  of 
the  sort,  "I  low  satisfied  ( 1 0)  or  dissatis- 
fied ( 1 )  are  you  with  the  direction  the 
Societ}'  of  Jesus  has  taken  in  die  past  few 
years?"  W  e  employed  these  items  spar- 
ingly. Like  most  grown-ups,  Jesuits  and 
fonner  Jesuits  don't  take  well  to  "Adickey 
Mouse,"  polling-type  questions.  But  w  e 
have  enough  measures  of  this  sort  to 
comparejesuits  and  several  Jesuits  along 
kev  dimensions — satisfaction  with  the 
Society's  performance,  with  the  institu- 
tional church,  with  their  own  work,  et 
cetera.  The  quanritativ  e  measures  also 
enable  us  to  com[Hite  how  these  variables 
are  interrelated — for  example,  how  saris- 
faction  or  dissarisfacrion  with  the  sexual 
magisteiium  ties  in  v\idi  satisfaction  or 
dissarisfacrion  with  the  insritutional 
church.  In  order  to  relieve  the  general 
reader  of  the  tedium  of  hea\}'-metal  sci- 
ence, the  pertinent  coefficients  were  rele- 
gated to  the  back  of  the  book,  in  end 
notes  and  in  the  notes  on  methotl.  Fai- 
dentiv  Sr.  Schuth  missed  these.  B}'  an 
oddl}'  s\ininetiical  logic  she  comes  up 
with  claims  w  e  haven't  made  and  over- 
looks statements  w  e  ha\  e  nnule. 

How  does  the  comiiarativ  el}-  hai  il 
data  help  us  w  ith  the  i]ualitati\  e, 
unavoidably  interpretativ  e,  anah  sis? 
(ince  we  ha\e  an  idea  of  what  Ljoes  with 


Anti-Catholicism:  The  Last  Acceptable  Prejudice? 

A  conference  examining  Anti-Catholicism  as  a  cultural  phenomenon. 


Co-sponsored  by  Coiiiiiioinvcal 
magazine  and  The  Center  for 
American  Catholic  Studies  at 
Fordham  University. 

Friday.  May  24  j  9:30  a.m.-5  p.m. 
McNally  Amphitheater 
Fordham  University  School  of  Law 
140  West  62nd  Street,  Manhattan 


The  program  includes  discussions 
among  distinguished  panelists  from  the 
media,  academe,  and  literature  followed 
by  a  question  and  answer  period. 


For  more  iiifoniiatioii  contact: 

Rev.  Mark  Massa,  S.].  at  (718)  817-3243. 

Admission  is  tree  and  open  to  the  public. 


is  conference  is  supported  by  grants  from  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
and  the  |ohn  and  (Constance  Curran  Charitable  Foundation. 
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what  (of  how  strong  or  weak  the  associa- 
tion is  between,  sa\  ,  age  aiul  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  with  coinmunit)  life), 
w  e  can  gauge  the  contours  vs  ithin  w  hich 
the  tliscursi\  e  responses  \  an'-  None  oi 
this  tells  lis  what  an\'  gi\en  response 
means,  ikit  such  data  help  curb  systematic 
misreailing  ofo\erall  patteiais  in  the 
open-ended  answ  ers. 

I  he  metric  intormation  is  scattoldmg, 
neither  a  blueprint  nor  the  biiiKling  itself. 
1  low  dill  we  sha|ie  the  w  riting-  Slow  ly. 
The  project  took  eigiit  \ears  from  start  to 
finish.  .Much  of  the  vNork  was  collabora- 
ti\  e — not  just  between  the  authors  them- 
seK  es  but  betw  een  us  and  \  arioiis  Jesuits, 
former  Jesuits  and  other  colleagues.  The 
items  that  went  into  the  ojien-ended 
questionnaire,  the  guts  of  the  stiiiK ,  w  ere 
formulated  in  consultation  with  two 
Jesuits. 

Sr.  Schiith  concludes  b\  suggesting  a 
look  at  "the  ins|iiring  documents  of  the 
Jesuits'  .>4th  (ieiieral  (Congregation  .ind 
the  numerous  reports  of  efforts  to  imple- 
ment these  guiding  iirinciples"  for  a 
"more  reliable  picture"  of  the  Societ\  .  An 
impartial  obser\er  (that  increasingly 
mythical  beast)  might  note,  w  ith  all  due 
respect,  that  this  is  like  bas  ing  mission 
st.iteinents  e\  ,iluated  by  those  w  ho  com- 
|)ose  them.  Ml  methods,  ours  included, 
ha\  e  limitations.  N  et  the  collaboratu  e 
feedback  in  ours,  along  w  hh  the  balance 
belween  i|uantitati\ e  and  (]ualitati\e  tech- 
nii|iies,  has  some  checks  anil  balances. 
The  apjiroach  recommended  by  Sr. 
Schuth  lasks  confl.iting  |)iet\  with  boost- 
erism. 

Peter  McDonough 
Eugene  C.  Bianchi 
Tempe.  Ariz. 

The  Same  Story 

I  w.is  one  of  the  4()()-|)lus  Jesuits  inter- 
\  iewed  b\  the  authors  of  Pi/ss/iu/i/tc  i'lhcr- 
tiiiiity,  reviewed  b\  Katarma  Schuth, 
O.S.F.  and  1  ha\e  browsed 

through  the  book  and  found  at  least  three 
hiiiiv  lengtin  i|uoles  Irom  my  "contribu- 
ti(  )n." 

l>oi-n  in  Spain,  I  li\ed  m  India  3.^  of 
m\  5.1  \ears  as  a  Jesuit.  The  last  IS  years  I 
h,i\e  been,  well,  part  of  the  book,  as  ,in 
administrator  and  jirofessor  at  St. 
Joseph's  Universit)'  in  {Philadelphia. 

The  book  seems  to  "single  out" 
(implicitK  )  an  astonishing  cultural  as  w  ell 
as  institutional  change,  crisis,  decline,  etc.. 


inside  the  Jesuit  organi/ation.  I  o  prov  e 
this  hv  pothesis,  the  authors  have  certainly 
done  their  homeworkl  Large  numbers 
w  ho  left  the  order,  crisis  of  identity, 
"pelvic  theolog-\-,"  eclecticism  and  other 
internal  or  ecclesial  tensions  and  traumas 
are  presented  as  more  than  enough  ev  i- 
dence in  favor  of  the  title  of  the  book. 

\\\  reflection:  I  hese  ciiltur.il 
changes,  the  massiv  e  exodus  from  monas- 
teries .md  conv  ents,  these  iilentitv  crises, 
these  religious  and  moral  upheav  als  hav  e 
been  taking  place  ui  ev  ery  single  human 
institution  since  the  l%()'s.  Nothing  new, 
unusual  or  "subtle."  Reasons?  I'"amil\ 
breakdow  n,  moral  eclecticism,  lack  of 
religious  education,  post-\  atican  11 
adjustineiits  to  religious  life.  etc.  These 
and  other  allied  soci.il.  mor.il  .md  political 
freedoms  hav  e  reduced  the  si/e  of  the 
familv ,  the  practice  of  religion  ami  the 
obv  ious  ilisa|)pearance  of  "religious  life' 
as  a  career  option  or  vocation  for  vouth. 
This  IS  true  in  the  L  nited  States,  Indi.i, 
Spain  and  the  rest  of  the  "developed  ,uid 
h'ce  world."  1  do  not  see  the  "subtleness" 
element  in  trv  ing  to  discov  er  anything 
new  or  unique  w  ithm  the  jesuit  order  that 
w e  couldn't  sav  and  write  about  anv  other 
religious  order.  The  Second  X'.itic.m 
(  '.ouncil  did  contribute  to  the  "tensions" 
.md  "tr.msition"  happenings  and  the  e\o- 
ilus  from  the  post-C)()'s  religious  struc- 
tures. Manv  other  religious  orders  suf- 
fered much  greater  losses,  and  a  few  are 
heading  for  extinction.  Reasons-  All  of 
the  abov  el 

I  have  also  been  surprised  In  the 
extensive  and  exaggerated  attention  given 
to  the  discussion  regarding  the  "ga\  "  and 
sexual-ideniitv  tensions  w  ithin  die  Soci- 
et\  .  W  here  was  1  all  these  52  years,  hop- 
[ling  between  three  continents  and  prettx 
much  alert  to  w  hat  jieople  do,  sav  and 
think  about  superiors,  community  life, 
indiv  idual  personalities,  the  \'atican  anil 
the  commumon  of  saints-  I  certainlv  diil 
not  perceiv  e  the  "si/e,ible  "  ami  Hint  of  ev  i- 
dence  that  the  .luthors  have  put  together: 
too  much  of  "pelv  ic"  |)roblenis  and  too 
little  of  "matters  of  the  heart." 

,\  final  and  brief  remark  regarding  the 
use  of  numbers  and  statistics,  and  the 
context  in  which  they  .ire  used.  I  he 
authors  write  that  "only  in  India  does 
membership  appear  to  be  grow  ing  steadi- 
ly." I  beg  to  disagree.  That  was  three  or 
even  two  decades  ago!  At  present,  the 


growth  is  minimal  and  certain!)  dcclin 
verv  fast.  1  have  w  ith  me  the  latest  cata 
logs  of  the  w  estern  Jesuit  jirov  inccs  in 
India,  i  he  average  of  all  four  province 
"zero  growth. "  (Crisis  within  the  Sociel 
of  Jesus  in  India?  No.  It's  just  the  same 
storv  everyw  here  you  look.  I  feel  comp 
sionatelv  certain  about  it! 

Joseph  A.  Arroyo, 
Philadelphia. 

Beyond  the  Control 

1  read  with  great  mierest  Sister  Katarir 
Schuth's  sociologicalK  authoritative 
review  of  the  book  Piissioiuitc  LihTitdin 
\i\  Peter  .McDonough  and  F.ugeiie 
Bianchi  (.V25).  She  clearK  made  the  c; 
that  diis  is  not  a  scieiirific  sociological 
studv .  There  are  no  charts  or  statistics 
prov  e  the  allegations  and  assumptions 
the  authors. 

But  nowhere  in  the  book  do  the  cc 
authors  suggest  that  this  was  their  inte 
tion.  I  he\  siniplv  set  out  to  tell  what 
some  |)resent-dav  Jesuits  and  ex-Jesuit 
thought.  1  lere  and  there  the\'  quoted  £ 
excessive  st.itement  ol  an  individual  th: 
was  m  no  wav  re|)resentative  of  a 
w  iiles|ireail  attitude,  such  as  the  one  w 
called  Roman  authorides  "thugs."  But 
most  were  wiMthv  of  consideration. 

St.  Ignatius  urgeil  his  men  to  listei 
the  views  of  others,  even  critics,  and  p( 
sibK  learn  In  nn  them.  In  the  light  of  t 
nianv  of  us  in  the  hinterland  believ  e  th 
the  b.isic  position  ol  the  authors  shoul 
be  addressed:  namelv  that  the  loss  ot  a 
common  ajiostolate  m  education  has 
lii  eatlv  affected  the  s|)int  ot  members  i 
the  order  and  the  v  ision  of  the  Societv' 
lesus  among  jirosiiective  members. 

Father  (  icner.il  Pedro  .\rru|)e  hiin 
asked,  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of 
communitv  and  colleges:  "1  low  can  oi 
call  a  univ  ersitv  Jesuit  ii  the  superior  g 
er.il  has  no  s,i\  wh.itcver  m  its  o])eratic 
The  reviewer  admitted  that  the  authoi 
spoke  of  a  condition  in  the  Societv 
"bev  ond  the  control  of  its  members." 
This  situation  has  to  be  f.iced. 

\ll  the  while,  the  co-authors  point 
out  that  main  Jesuits  are  doing  "their 
ov\ii  thing"  111  a  v  arietv  of  rewarding 
.ipostolates,  especially  in  the  area  ot  sp 
tual  direction,  and  geiieralK  are  happi^ 
th.in  those  w  ho  left  the  order.  But  the 
sense  of  a  common  apostolate  is  no  iik 
William  Barnaby  Faherty, 
St.  Louis, 
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►orn  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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dings:  Acts  2:1-11;  Ps.  104;  1  Cor.  12:3-7;  12-14;  Jn.  20:19-23 


d,  send  out  your  Spirit  unci  reunv  the  fuce  of  the  euit/j 
Ivi  antiphm) 


rllF  ANNUAL  celebration  of 
the  paschal  mystery,  which 
began  on  Ash  Wednesday,  cul- 
minates at  Pentecost.  In  a  nar- 
e  evocative  of  major  Old  Testament 
les,  Acts  recounts  the  overwhelming 
3f  the  Spirit.  Such  a  fresh  outjiouring 
le  Spirit  was  to  accompany  the  mes- 
c  age.  Also  the  first-century  Jewish 
:  of  Pentecost,  which  occurred  50 
ahcr  Passover,  memorialized  the 
nant  at  Sinai.  Having  celebrated  the 
ating  Passover  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  the 
pies  are  formed  into  a  C(jvenant  com- 
ity that  is  to  continue  the  work  of 
St  through  history.  As  we  celebrate 
raditional  birthday  of  the  church,  the 
ings  present  the  genetic  code  of  the 
5  church. 

J*entecost  mandates  that  the  church 
ware  of  its  universal  mission.  At 
;l,  humans  who  tried  t(j  raise  them- 
s  to  (lod  were  splintered  b\'  difterent 
uages  (CJen.  11:1-9).  \\1icn  (iod's 
;r  descends  at  Pentecost,  there  is  no 
;er  confusion  of  tcjngues.  Instead 
i  is  wonder,  as  people  from  die  four 
ers  of  the  earth  hear  the  Apostles  in 
"  own  languages.  One  of  the  most 
amental  human  divisions  is  l)roken 
1.  Through  the  Spirit  further  barriers 
urmounted,  especially  in  the  "Pente- 
of  the  Cientiles"  (Acts  10),  when  cul- 

religious  practices  are  transcended, 
ur  time  no  miracle  easily  surmounts 
e  divisions,  but  the  legacy  of  Acts 
mons  the  church  to  shape  its  life  to 
rent  languages  and  cultures.  Funda- 
tal  to  this  is  the  work  of  translating 
Bible  and  liturgical  books  into  the 
acular  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the 
I  culture,  so  all  can  "hear"  in  their 

languages.  Recent  moves  in  the 
ch  to  restore  Latin  or  centralize  the 


preparation  of  translations 
scarcely  reflect  the  message  of 
Acts. 

I  he  Pauline  reading  speaks  of 
another  kintl  ot  Spirit-gixen  di\ersit)' 
in  the  church.  In  1  (Corinthians  Paul 
writes  to  a  community  divided  by  prob- 
lems that  would  encourage  any  pastor 
today  to  plan  for  early  retirement.  Initial- 
ly there  are  factions  gathered  around  par- 
ticular leaders,  toUowetl  by  a  host  of 
strange  se.xual  problems  (a  torm  of  incest, 
visiting  prostitutes),  a  theological  tood 
fight,  marital  jiroblenis,  t]uestions  about 
the  participation  ot  women  in  public  wor- 
shi[i  and  tlisputes  over  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supjier — all  less  than  a  genera- 
tion alter  the  tleath  of  Jesus.  Paul 
responds  b\'  recalling  the  significance  of 
the  Christ  event.  To  those  w  ho  teel  free 
to  eat  food  ofteretl  to  idols,  tor  example, 
he  writes,  "  Lhrough  \  i)ur  'knowleilge'  the 
weak  person  is  brought  to  destruction, 
the  brother  |or  sister]  for  whom  Christ 
died"{l  Cor.  H:ll). 

He  adapts  his  responses  to  specific 
problems,  becoming  "all  things  to  all. ..for 
the  sake  of  the  Ciospel"  (1  (Cor.  ^):y>).  His 
pastoral  theology  is  epitomized  in  1 
(Corinthians  12,  where  he  celebrates  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  spiritual  gifts  but  the 
"same  Spirit,"  by  which  each  indi\'idual  is 
given  the  manitestation  of  the  Spirit  for 
the  benefit  ot  the  whole  body.  Lhrough- 
out  the  chapter,  diversity  and  mutual 
interdependence  are  identified  as  mani- 
festations of  the  Spirit's  presence  and  gifts 
to  the  church.  (Claims  to  precedence  and 
pri\"ilege  destroy  the  unit\'  and  harm  the 
whole  body. 

Thejohannine  "Penteccjst"  occurs  on 
Easter  evening,  when  Jesus  appears  to  the 
frightened  disciples  with  a  twofold  greet- 
ing ot  peace.  'Lhese  disciples,  who  tied  in 


tear  at  Jesus'  arrest,  are  now  themselves 
forgiven  and  told  to  continue  his  mission 
ft-om  the  Father.  I'hough  they  abandoned 
Jesus,  he  will  not  abandon  them  ("leave 
them  orphans,"  Jn.  14:1H);  though  they 
tailed  Jesus,  (iod's  lo\  e  w  ill  not  tail  them. 
Then,  reminiscent  ot  (iod's  action  at  cre- 
ation, Jesus  breathes  on  them,  saying, 
"Receive  the  f  lol}'  Spirit;  w  hose  sins  vou 
torgi\e  are  forgiven  them;  w  liose  sins  voli 
retain  are  retained."  "Retaining  sin" 
shoidd  not  be  e(|uated  simpK'  with  a 
juridical  act.  I  he  (ireek  IriUc/i/  can  also 
mean  "restrain  or  hold  m  check." 
I  hrough  the  gift  ot  the  S|)ii-it,  wUn  is  also 
the  Spirit  ot  truth,  the  disciples  are  gi\en 
pow  er  to  torgi\  e  sm  anil  unmask  and  con- 
trol the  pow  er  ot  e\  il. 

I  he  infant  church,  born  ot  the  I  loly 
Spirit  antl  nurtured  b\  its  presence,  has 
grown  in  womlrous  anil  \ai'ietl  wa\s,  anil 
finds  new  dwelling  places —  "Because  the 
Holy  (Jhost  oxer  the  bent/  World  broods 
with  warm  breast  and  with  ah!  bright 
wings"  ((Jerard  .Vlanle\  llo|)kins,  "(iod's 
(nandeur").  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  to  the  Spirit  in  the  words  of  the 
Pentecost  sequence.  "Heal  our 
wounds,  our  strength  restore." 

•  Thank  God  for  the  different  gifts  and 
ministries  that  continually  renew  the 
church. 

•  Say  often  the  prayer  composed  by 
Pope  John  XXIII  before  the  Second  Vat- 
ican Council.  "Renew  your  wonders  in 
this  our  day  as  by  a  new  Pentecost." 
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A  Jesuit  iiKi 


Of  Many  Things 


AL  I  ( >ni< H,K \pi III  s  of  peoiile 
w  ho  ha\  e  struggled  with 
htc's  ach'ersities  h;i\e  long 
been  aiiKjng  m\'  t.uorite 
kinds  ot  reading.  This  is  especialK' 
tnje  of  those  w  ith  a  religious  dimen- 
sion that  underscores  the  author's 
reliance  on  God.  One  such  account  I 
recenth'  re-reatl  was  the  autobiogra- 
phy ot  the  gifted  singer  and  actress 
F-:thel  Waters  (1S%-1977),  His  Eye  h 
oil  the  Spiirnnv,  originalK  published  in 
1'''51  and  reprintetl  in  1^>''2.  Ah  own 
cherished  cop\-  is  a  IJantani  paperback 
edition  h"om  the  earh  5()"s,  hekl 
together  b\-  a  rubtier  band. 

I  he  r«o  great  struggles  in  k.thel 
W'aters's  lite  were  po\ert\  and  racism. 
But  matching  these  were  her  two 
great  strengths:  an  iron  w  ill  and  deep 
faith.  Hers  was  the  God  w  ho  watches 
o\  er  the  \  iilnerable  ot  the  earth — 
hence  the  book's  title.  It  comes  from  a 
gospel  h\inn,  which  m  turn  is  baseil 
on  psalm  passages  like  "Even  the  spar- 
row tniils  a  home. ..at  \  our  altars,  ( ) 
Goil"  (Fs.  S4).  I  ler  birth  was  a  result 
ot  the  rape  ot  her  mother  at  age  1 
Then,  shuttled  about  by  relati\  es  in 
Phikuleljihia  and  nearb\  Ghester, 
Kthel  grew  up  m  what  she  describes  as 
a  series  ot  "rat-intested,  bedbuu- 
plaguetl  shanties"  among  alcoholic 
relatives  and  drug-addicted  neighbor- 
hood habiiues.  Sheer  hunger  dro\  e 
hei'  to  steal  inilk  ami  bread  from 
(.loorsteps.  Ilungn  themscKes,  her 
relati\es  praised  her  tor  what  she 
brought  home. 

Wlien  she  was  A,  l-'thel  almost  ilied 
from  typhoid  teverand  pneumonia. 
B\  then  working  in  a  local  hospital, 
her  mother  asked  the  priest  at  .St. 
Peter  (da\er  Cdnirch  to  come  there 
and  ba|iti/e  her.  \lthough  she  al\\  a\  s 
consitlered  herself  .i  (Catholic,  j-'.thel 
W  aters  telt  at  home  in  other  denomi- 
nations too.  "1  started  to  go  to  church 
e\  en  Sundaw"  she  w  rites,  atlding: 
".Vn\-  chui'ch  to  me  has  alwa\  s  been 
the  home  ot  ( jod."  It  was  tlurint;  a 
chiklren's  re\  i\  al  at  a  Protestant 
church,  in  fact,  that  she  disco\  ered  in 
Ciod  "an  ally,  a  ft-iend  close  b\  to 
strengthen  me." 

She  needed  that  strength  w  hen,  as 
a  young  \  aude\  ille  singer,  she  w  as 


in\  ok  ed  in  a  near-tatal  car  crash  in 
.AJabama.  The  \  iiailent  racism  she 
encountered  there — w  hich  she  had 
alreach  known  in  Philadelphia — 
might  easily  ha\  e  led  tf)  a  hatred  of  all 
w  hite  people.  "I'd  been  learning  about 
that  |racist|  side  ot  humaniU'  almost 
trom  the  da\'  I  w  as  born,"  she  com- 
ments. But  it  w  as  also  in  the  Alaliama 
hospital  that  she  met  a  w  hite  nurse 
named  Rose  who  brought  her  to  her 
ow  n  home. 

The  loving  care  given  her  by  Rose 
and  an  African  .Ajiierican  doctor,  w  ho 
saved  her  leg,  led  to  a  kind  of 
e]iiphany.  She  disco\  ered  that 
"human  kimlncss  was  tlepthless...and 
broke  across  all  color  lines."  For  the 
rest  of  her  lite,  she  was  unable  "to 
appraise  people. ..because  of  their  skin 
color."  Her  \  iew  is  reminiscent  ot  the 
experience  ot  Malcolm  .\  tluring  his 
lite-altering  pilgrimage  to  .Mecca, 
w  here  the  sight  ot  thousands  ot  peo- 
ple ot  difterent  colors  ami  races  letl 
him  to  see  that  all  are  sisters  and 
brothers. 

Kthel  W  aters  went  on  to  become  a 
distinguisheil  performer  in  films  anil 
on  the  stage.  Okler  readers  ina\-  recall 
that  she  co-starred  with  Julie  I  larris  in 
(Larson  AlcC^ullers's  "Member  ot  the 
W  edding,"  a  role  that  won  her  the 
V)>1  Xew  York  Drama  C>ritics  award 
tor  best  actress.  F\  en  then  she  still 
encountered  racism  in  hotels,  which 
often  refusetl  to  accommodate  her; 
and  because  of  unw  ise  relationships, 
po\  ertT,-  was  ne\  er  far  off  I!ut  she  held 
on  to  a  "burning  con\  ictioii... about 
there  being  a  li\  ing  Cioil  w  ho  was 
good  and  all-powerful  and 
w  as. ..watching  o\'er  me  and  torgn  ing 
m\'  trespasses." 

Xow,  halt  a  centiir\'  after  her  auto- 
biogra]ih\  a|i|iearetl,  po\  ert\-  for  inan\ 
remains  entrenched,  and  so  does 
racism.  In  .April  2001  Cardinal  Francis 
Cieorge  ot  (Chicago  issued  a  pastoral 
letter  to  confront  the  realin-  that 
"racism  is  still  tound  in  our  churches 
and  schools,  just  as  it  haunts  our  cit)- 
and  suburl)s."  WTiether  in  Chicago  or 
elsew  here  in  the  nation,  the  goal  of 
w  hat  might  be  called  "color  blind- 
ness" continues  to  lie  in  the  tuture. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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ditorial 


Neglected 
diseases 


WORLD  I II  \l  I  1 1  I  )K( ,  \  I  1(  )N  has 

reported  that  ever\'  year,  14  million  people 
die  ot  treatable  infectious  diseases.  xVIost  of 
these  deaths  occur  in  the  developing  vvorkl, 
and  most  have  one  primaiy  cause — lack  of 
drugs  needed  to  cure  these  illnesses,  which  are  com- 
n  to  the  poorest  nations.  The  dmgs  are  either  too 
icnsive  for  local  people  to  afford  them  or  have  not  been 
■eloped  by  Western  pharmaceutical  companies,  which 
concerned  that  the  return  on  their  investment  would  be 
I  small.  As  a  result,  their  research  has  focused  largely  on 
eases  that  affect  people  living  in  wealthy  countries — 
luding  nonfatal  conditions  like  impotence  and  obesity, 
search  and  development  in  the  kinds  ot  tropical  diseases 
it  afflict  large  segments  oi  [lojiulations  in  sub-Saharan 
•ica,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  a  virtual  standstill. 
;  Some  ot  the  diseases  are  well  known  not  just  in  poor 
antries,  but  throughout  the  world.  Tuberculosis,  for 
tance,  causes  two  million  deaths  a  year.  Although  it 
eaks  its  greatest  devastation  in  the  poorest  nations, 
althier  ones  are  also  affected.  This  creates  a  small  but 
momically  viable  Northern  market.  The  same  is  true 
H.I.V.-AIDS,  afflicting  as  it  does  people  in  rich  coun- 
ts as  well  as  poor  ones. 

But  there  is  another  class  ot  lite-threatening  diseases 
It  receives  next  to  no  attention  from  the  pharmaceutical 
iustry,  because  there  is  practically  no  financial  incentive, 
cernational  humanitarian  health  organizations  like  the 
ibel  -prize  winning  Doctors  Without  Borders  refer  to 
;m  as  "most  neglected  diseases."  A  conference  on  these, 
well  as  on  neglected  diseases  in  general,  was  held  in 
;w  York  in  March.  Slee[)ing  sickness,  a  ravaging  ailment 
3t  takes  its  greatest  toll  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  offers  an 
ample.  Under  colonial  rule,  the  disease  had  almost  been 
minated  by  the  1960's,  but  because  of  the  disruption  to 
alth  and  sanitation  systems  caused  b\'  civil  wars,  it  has 
ide  a  resurgence.  Spread  by  tsetse  tlies,  if  left  untreated 
eventtrally  causes  a  state  of  coma  leatling  to  death, 
though  it  threatens  60  million  people,  only  7  percent 
ve  access  to  a  drug  calletl  etlornithine — so  effective  that 
sdical  workers  in  the  field  refer  to  it  as  the  resurrection 
ug. 


F'ilormthine  went  out  of  production  in  the  late  I'^*^^Os, 
howe\er,  because  it  was  unjirofitable  tor  the  manufactur- 
ers. Ironicallv,  production  resumed  in  2001  because  a  cos- 
metic use  was  accidentally  discovered:  it  retards  the 
grow  th  of  women's  facial  hair.  This  discoven*  rendered  the 
drug  profitable,  and  it  continues  to  be  made  by  Aventis. 
According  to  Rachel  (>ohen,  a  spokesperson  for  Doctors 
Without  Borders,  Aventis  has  committed  itself  to  donating 
a  supply  of  etlornithine  tor  five  vears  as  a  humanitarian 
gestiu^e.  And,  as  Ms.  Cohen  told  America,  the  company 
has  agreed  to  look  tor  a  long-term  manufacttu'er  to  whom 
it  could  transfer  the  technology  as  a  move  toward  a  sus- 
tainable solution.  So  far,  though,  no  such  manutactmx'r 
has  appeared. 

Wliile  for  diseases  like  TB  and  malaria,  public-private 
partnership  ventures  offer  some  hope  for  finther  research 
and  de\'elopment  of  new  drugs,  the  same  is  not  true  of 
those  in  the  most-neglected-diseases  category'.  Ms.  Cohen 
said  that  Doctors  Without  Borders  is  supporting  a  dmg 
development  initiative  that  would  be  Rmded  primarily 
from  public  sources  in  both  wealth)-  and  de\  el(jping  coun- 
tries. With  public  funding  of  up  to  70  [percent  or  80  per- 
cent, she  said,  contractual  relationships  with  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  could  then  be  established  that  would  take 
advantage  ot  their  scientific  expertise  for  the  development 
of  needed  new  drugs  tor  the  most  neglected  diseases.  Doc- 
tors Without  Borders  already  has  several  pilot  projects 
under  way  for  the  development  of  new  drugs. 

BUT  PUBLIC  FUNDING  ITSELF  may  not  be  easy  to  obtain. 
Akhough  it  is  the  richest  countn'  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  is  the  least  generous  in  foreign  aid.  It  allocates  only 
0.1  percent  ot  its  gross  national  product — much  of  it  for 
military  purposes.  Of  this  0.1  percent,  only  one-eighth 
goes  tor  health.  In  March,  the  Bush  atlministration 
announced  a  plan  to  add  $10  billion  to  overseas  aid  over 
the  next  few  years,  and  the  president  himself  said  in  Mon- 
tere\-  that  the  wealthy  countries  need  to  do  more  to  help 
the  poorest.  But  as  noted  in  a  report  jointh'  issued  around 
the  same  time  by  the  (>enter  for  Cilobal  Development  and 
the  C^enter  on  Budget  and  Policx'  Priorities,  the  proposed 
increase  would  lift  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  to  only  0.13 
percent,  so  "the  United  States  would  continue  to  con- 
tribute a  far  smaller  portion  of  its  economy  to  aid  than 
nearly  eveiy  other  donor  countn'."  If  the  president  is  true 
to  his  word.  Congress  shouhl  be  asked  to  contribute 
enough  in  foreign  aid  tor  health  purposes  to  ensure  the 
development  and  distribution  of  drugs  to  combat  neglected 
diseases  that  ravage  some  of  the  world's  poorest  people. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Cardinal  Law  Gives  Deposition  in 
Civil  Suit  Against  Archdiocese 

CJanlmiil  licrn;irel  F.  Law  was  interrogat- 
ed under  oath  on  May  H  by  a  lawyer  rep- 
resenting Sf'i  people  who  have  fileil  suit 
against  him  and  the  Arehtiiocese  ot 
Ijoston,  alleging  that  he  was  negligent  in 
supervising  John  j.  (ieoghan  when 
(leoghan  v\as  a  priest  ot  the  archdiocese. 
Cardinal  Law  said  he  hatl  relied  on  the 
ad\  ice  ot  tloctors  and  sulxjrdinates  when 
he  approved  the  transfer  ot  the  priest 
aecusetl  ot  sexually  ahusing  children. 
1  he  deposition  was  ordered  by  the  judge 
atter  the  archdiocese  withdrew  trom  a 
settlement  with  (ieoghan's  \  ictims. 

Larlier,  (Cardinal  Law  had  acknowl- 
edged "the  disappointment,  the  anger, 
and  even  the  sense  of  fresh  betrayal" 
arising  trom  a  decision  bv  the  Archdio- 
cese ot  Boston's  Finance  (^oimcil  to  back 
out  of  a  multimillion-dollar  settlement 
with  N'ictims  ot  the  toriner  |)riest.  The 
cardinal  saitl  the  archdiocese  wouKl  con- 
tinue to  v\()rk  tor  "a  just  and  equitable 
solution"  tor  all  victims  ot  clerg\'  sex 
alnise.  Fie  talkeil  about  the  rejected  set- 
tlement during  his  regular  Sunda\'  Mass 
at  the  (lathetlral  of  the  I  Iol\-  (!ross  in 
Boston. 

I  [e  saitl  the  Mnance  Council,  whose 
approval  is  recjuiretl  under  canon  law  tor 
the  $15  million  to  $30  imllion  pajment 
to  settle  claims  1)\'  the  S6  \  ictims,  had 
rejected  the  settlement  out  ot  a  "laudable 
concern"  that  the  payment  would  "nega- 
tively affect  the  response  which  the  arch- 
iliocese  can  later  make  to  the  other  \  ic- 
tims." 

Although  the  archdiocese  had  thought 
there  were  abotit  30  other  victims  when 
it  agreetl  to  the  tentative  settlement  in 
March,  (iartlinal  Law  saitl,  the  nmnber 
ot  possible  \  ictims  ot  clerg\-  sex  abuse  in 
the  archtliocese  had  now  reached  about 
LsO.  "When  \'ou  ha\e  the  150  in  addi- 
tion to  the  S6  already  settled,  the 
amount  at  hand  will  be  very  negatively 
affected,"  the  cardinal  said.  "  Fhere  are 
no  easy  answers.  Certainly,  we  must 
respond  as  liest  we  can  U)  all  those  w  ho 
have  suffered  abuse  by  clerg\ .  It  is  also 


true  that  the  tuiancial  resources  ot  the 
archdiocese  are  limiteil.  Somehow,  in 
the  weeks  ahead,  we  must  deal  with 
those  two  realities  as  we  seek  a  just  and 
etpiitable  solution." 

In  a  lengthy  statement  on  Ma\'  3, 
David  W.  Smith,  chancellor  ot  the 
Boston  Archdiocese,  said  the  F  inance 
C^)uncil  members  had  expressed  "grave 
concern. ..that  the  proposed  settlement 
would  consume  substantially  all  ot  the 
resources  ot  the  archiliocese  that  can 
reasonabU'  be  made  a\  ailable,  and  there- 
tore  such  an  action  would  lea\  e  the  arch- 
diocese unable  to  pro\  ide  a  just  and  prcj- 
portional  response  to  other  \  ictiins." 

I  he  cartlinal  "expressetl  his  deep 
regret  at  the  vote,  particularly  in  light  ot 
the  fact  that  the  Finance  (Council  had 
previously  been  brieteil  on  the  projioseil 
settlement  and  had  expressed,  at  the 
time,  a  desire  to  see  it  go  torw  ard,"  the 
statement  added.  "I  he  council  "imani- 
mousl\-  aiK  iscd  the  cardinal  to  de\  elop  a 
mechanism  w  hich  v\  ill  provide  all  neces- 
san'  counseling  tor  the  victims  and  their 
tamilies"  and  to  "come  up  w  ith  a  nonliti- 
gious  global  assistance  fund  tor  all  \'ic- 
tims." 

Announcement  ot  the  Finance  Coun- 
cil's tlecision  came  on  the  same  weekend 
as  the  start  of  the  2002  (iardinal's 
Appeal,  the  annual  fund-raising  dri\  e  tor 
the  Boston  Archiliocese.  Fhe  Si  7.4  mil- 
ium tunti  drne  is  to  assist  nearK  SO  pro- 
grams and  agencies  the  archdicjcese  sup- 
ports, such  as  the  Family  Lite 
A|)ostolate,  the  (Catholic  School  Ottlce, 
the  La\'  X'olunteer  Office,  the  Office  for 
\'ocations,  the  ( )tfice  ot  I  lealth  (^are, 
\arious  ethnic  apostolates  and  campus 
ministries. 

"  Fhe  (Cardinal's  Appeal  monc\  is 
operating  mone\  ....  It  goes  to  pay  the 
liills,"  said  Kenneth  Hokenson,  chief 
development  officer  tor  the  archdiocese. 
"It's  important  to  note  that  as  soon  as  it 
comes  in  it  goes  otit  to  provide  the  many 
good  works  and  senices  that  the  church 
|irf)\ides  to  the  archdiocese." 

1  lokenson  said  man\  Catholics  are 
angr\'  and  frustrated  w  ith  the  sex  abuse 


scandal  anti  will  stop  giving  to  the 
church  to  send  a  message.  "But  at  the) 
end  of  the  tlay,  when  all  is  said  and  d( ,: 
I  think  the  bidk  ot  the  pet)ple  wh(»  su| 
port  the  many  good  works  of  the  chufh 
will  be  there  for  her,  because  the  chinin 
is  there  tor  them,"  he  said. 


Vatican  Official  Says  Church  Ha 
Legal  Tools  to  Address  Sex  Abus 

A  top  V  atican  official  said  the  church  h 
all  the  legal  tools  it  needs  to  address  cle- 
cal  sex  abuse  and  that  ol)liging  bishops 
report  all  accusations  to  civil  authoritic 
may  be  going  too  tar.  Archbishop  Juliai 
1  lerranz,  the  Spanish-horn  president  o 
the  Pontifical  (Council  for  the  Interpret 
tion  of  Legislative  Texts  and  a  particip.  t 
in  the  recent  Vatican-L^.S.  church  sumiit 
on  the  crisis,  made  the  remarks  during  , 
lecture  on  April  2^  at  the  (Catholic  L  ni 
vcrsit)'  ot  Milan.  Lie  said  he  was  speakii^ 
in  a  personal  capacit)'.  I 

While  acknow  ledging  ci\"il  authoritv'^ 
o\  er  criminal  cases,  the  archbishop  criti 
ci/ed  attempts  to  require  church  leaderjo 
report  all  abuse  accusations  to  civil 
authorities  and  to  turn  over  relevant  doi- 
ments.  Lie  said  such  proposals  had  com 
"on  an  emotional  v\ave  ot  ]uiblic  clamoi' 
1  le  also  criticized  the  L'.S.  tort  system, 
w  hich  pro\  iiles  tor  "an  almost  unlimitei 
luridical  responsibilitv'  on  the  part  of  thi 
church  tor  an\'  criminal  behavior  w  hatsi 
ever  on  the  part  ot  its  ministers." 

Archbishop  Ilerranz,  one  ot  the  Witi 
can's  to|i  legal  officials,  said  church  law 
"imiv  itles  all  the  trial  and  punishment 
tiiols  necessan  "  to  mete  out  justice  and 
protect  the  communitv'  in  clerical  sex 
abuse  cases.  "In  extreme  cases,  certain 
crimes  committeil  by  sacreil  ministers- 
regarding  not  only  diat  concrete  form  ( 
homosexualit)'  that  is  pedophilia — can  1 
piinishetl  with  a  (icriietual  sentence  ottl- 
missal  from  the  clerical  state,"  he  said.  1 1 
given  the  seriousness  of  the  penalt)  ,  he 
said,  church  law  "requires  necessary  gtn 
antees  w  ith  a  regular  prior  inv  estigation 
ascertainment  of  the  facts  and  proof  of 
guilt,  ensuring  at  the  same  time  the  rigf 
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lefensc  both  ot  tlic  .iccuscil  and  dI  iIk' 
im." 

To  ilispcnsc  w  ith  these  iiroeeedini^s 
lid  indicate  a  lack  ot  die  most  lunda- 
ital  sense  of  jusriee  with  regai'd  to  all 
indi\  iduals  affected,"  Archbishop  I  ier- 
i  said. 

It  the  Vatican  suniniit,  L'.S.  church 
lers  proposed  in  a  hnal  statement  that 
especial  processes  be  created  to  tacili- 
the  tlefn)cking  of  priests  w  ho  se\iiail\ 
se  minors.  Sources  said  such  |in  )cesses 
lid  strike  a  balance  between  a  lengthy 
dical  trial  and  a  speedy  ailministrative 
w  liich  the  V^atican  repeatedly  has  saiil 
ill  not  accept.  U.S.  bishops  w  ere  to 
:uss  the  i)r()posal  at  their  annual  sjiring 
;tin<^in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  June  13-15. 


\  the  Daylight  Shine,'  Bishops' 
neral  Secretary  Tells  Attorneys 

e  general  secretary'  ot  the  L'.S. 
Jiolic  C>onterence  ot  Bishops  told 
cesan  attorne\'s  that  he  thinks  the 
rent  crisis  in  the  church  over  the  han- 
ig  of  sex  abuse  cases  will  not  pass 
il  "every  stone  that  is  hiding  some 
ret  has  been  overturned  to  let  the 
light  shine  on  that  spot."  I  le  said, 
ich  a  thing  is  happening  now ,  and  the 
re  it  is  resisted,  the  longer  and  more 
nful  it  will  he."  The  official,  Msgr. 
lliam  P.  Fay,  told  a  national  gathering 
iiocesan  attorneys  that  "the  greatest 
lis  the  church  in  this  country  has 
ed"  has  perhaps  traumatized  every- 

Vlonsignor  Fav,  in  reporting  on  the 
S.  cardinals'  meeting  at  the  X'atican, 
d  the  two  most  concrete  actions  to 
Tie  from  the  discussion  were  the  possi- 
ity  of  directives  fi^om  the  Holy  See  tor 
ional  standards  in  handling  sexual 
ise  of  minors,  and  visitation  ot  L'.S. 
ninaries  by  apostolic  representatives 
the  Vatican  "to  ensure  that  the  educa- 
n  w  e  are  giving  our  canditlates  tor  the 
esthood  is  as  excellent  and  as  eftecti\  e 
it  can  be  in  the  areas  of  celibacy, 
iStit}'  and  boundary  issues." 
He  said,  "It  is  expected  that  the  bish- 
s  [at  their  June  meeting  in  Dallas, 
x]  will  explore  seriously  the  possibili- 
of  establishing  a  national  office  tor  the 
iDtection  ot  chihlren  that  w  ill  engage 
lers  in  society  towards  the  greater 
::)tection  ot  our  youth." 


CARDINAL  LAW  TALKS  ABOUT  SETTLEMENT  DURING  SUNDAY  HOMILY.  Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law 
delivers  his  homily  on  May  5  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Boston.  During  the  homily  he 
said  the  number  of  people  bringing  abuse  claims  against  the  archdiocese  had  mushroomed  to  about 
150,  making  a  previously  reached  settlement  with  86  plaintiffs  too  expensive.  (CNS  photo  from 
Reuters) 


News  Briefs 

•  Argentina's  ciu'rent  financial  crisis  is 
the  fate  of  all  nations  that  accept  the 
dominant  development  prescription 
implemented  l)y  the  international  finan- 
cial institutions  under  the  direction  ot 
the  Lhiited  States  administration  and  the 
other  members  of  the  G-7,  concludetl 
the  E'xecutive  C^ommittee  ot  the  Interna- 
tional Jesuit  Network  for  Development, 
which  met  at  the  (Center  ot  (Concern  m 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  3-5. 

•  The  Vatican  said  silence  has  been  the 
onl\'  re|il\  to  its  formal  request  tor  a  rea- 
son why  the  Russian  government  will 
not  allow  Bisho]-)  Jerzy  Vla/.ur  to  return 
to  his  diocese  in  Siberia. 

•  Lutheran  and  (Catholic  scholars  met  on 
May  2-5  at  St.  Paul's  College  in  Wash- 
ington, D.(;.,  to  continue  drafting  a  doc- 
ument on  church  hiinonia,  or  commu- 
nion, as  ex'idencetl  in  chiu"ch  structiu'es 
and  ministries.  Representatives  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Cdiurch,  the 
Lutheran  Chinxh-Alissouri  SynotI  and 
the  (Catholic  C^hurch  hope  to  produce  "a 
theological  text  that  contriliutes  to  the 
full,  visible  unit\  between  Lutheran  and 
Catholic  churches,"  according  to  a  press 
release  issuetl  after  the  meeting  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  ot  C^atholic  Bishops. 

•  The  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission 


document,  "1  he  Jewish  People  and 
'Fheir  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  (diristian 
Bible,"  is  important  for  Catholic-Jewish 
relations  because  it  accepts  as  valid  Jew- 
ish interpretations  ot  Scripture  that  par- 
allel (Christian  \iews,  said  se\eral  biblical 
scholars  from  both  faiths. 

•  In  a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  I  luman  Sen  ices,  the  L'.S. 
bisho[is  sup|iorted  a  j')roposed  rtile  that 
would  permit  states  to  make  unborn 
children  and  their  mothers  eligible  tor 
prenatal  health  care  co\  erage  under 
State  Cdiildren's  Health  Insurance. 

•  Sutlan's  oil  re\enue  should  be  [ilaced  in 
an  internationallv  administered  funti  to 
be  used  tor  humanitarian  and  develop- 
ment |iurposes,  said  the  LJ.S.  C^ommis- 
sion  on  International  Religious  Free- 
dom. 

•  AJesuit  imixersit)'  "is  absolutel)  the 
place"  for  a  discussion  of  new  ajiproach- 
es  to  homosexualit)'  by  various  faith 
connnumties,  a  Jesuit  educator  said  at 
the  L'niversit\'  ot  San  Francisco  on  April 
21.  Daviil  Robinson,  S.J.,  director  of 
edticational  nnssion  at  the  uni\ersitv's 
(College  of  Professional  Stuilies,  made 
the  comments  about  a  conference  at  the 
school  on  "Newjewish  and  (christian 
Approaches  to  Homosexualit)'." 

From  CNS,  staff  and  otfier  sources. 
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A  Fine  Little  Uproar 

^  Karen  Hughes  is  helping 
rewrite  the  old  rules  about  career, 
family  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 


Tl  1  1  ni  P  \R  I  I  R  I  oF  ;l 
\\  bite  I  louse  stiitl  inc'iii- 
l)cr,  even  (inc  who  is  said 
to  l)c  ;i  pfL'sielcnt's  altcr- 
cgo,  rarcK  inspires  a  raft 
oKiiltiiral  coinnicntar\ .  lUit  w  hen  Karen 
I  Uighes,  l^resitlent  (  ieoi'i^e  \\  .  Irtish's  top 
advisor,  annoiineeii  in  late  \pril  that  she 
woLild  lie  returning  to  her  home  state  ot 
Texas  with  her  hushand  and  teenage  son, 
there  was  a  Hne  little  uproar  aliout  w  hat  it 
all  meant — not  what  it  meant  tor  the 
l)ush  administration,  hut  what  it  meant 
(or  women  in  the  workplaee. 

Se\eral  women  eommentators  sug- 
gested that  Hughes  had  let  the  team 
down,  \tter  all,  she  was  the  president's 
most  powerful  and  most  trusted  .iide.  \o 
otiier  woman,  other  than  an  oee.isional 
I'iist  l.ad\,  had  e\er  phued  so  vital  a  role 
in  the  \\  hite  I  louse.  \nd  \et  K.ii'en 
1  lughes  w.ilked  awa\  after  less  than  IS 
months,  sa\  ing  th.n  she  was  homesick  tor 
Texas  and  that  her  son  and  hushand — 
males,  the  twoot  themi — \vere  not  partic- 
ularlv  happ\  in  W  .ishington. 

It  should  he  noted  that  kaivn  I  lugh- 
es is  no!  the  tii'st  political  advisor  or  gov- 
ernment insider  to  surrender  [lower  m 
exchange  tor  more  ipialitv  time  with 
spouses  and  children.  In  neaiiv  M)  vears 
ot  covering  New  \  itrk  |)olitics,  I  have 
heard  several  politicians  —  all  ot  them 
m.ile — cite  the  need  to  he  with  tlieir  tami- 
lies  as  their  leasoii  tor  leaving  ottice.  No 
douht  it  was  a  coincidence  that  their  sud- 
den vearning  tor  the  pleasures  ot  domes- 
ticirv  usu.illv  cime  at  a  time  when  prose- 
c  Lilors  were  comhing  through  their  credit 
card  records,  telephone  hills  and  cam- 
paign receipts. 

1  here  was  no  such  shadow  over 
Karen  I  lughes's  announcement,  so  there 
was  no  cause  tor  snickeriiiL?,  w  hich  is  the 


usual  reaction  among  ]toiincal  insuters 
when  the\  hear  one  ot  their  own  citing 
tamiK  as  the  reason  tor  gniiiL;  u|)  power. 
It  was  cicir  that  perha|is  tor  the  tirst  rime 
ever,  a  powertui  W  ashington  insider  re.il- 
Iv  was  giving  it  all  up  m  the  name  ol 
(lomesiic  hliss. 

At  least  one  temale  ohserver  com- 
pl.uncd  that  women  were  never  going  to 
achieve  their  goals  ot  empowerment  it 
thev  meeklv  w.ilked  awav  trom  impressive 
careers  just  because  their  hushand  and/or 
children  were  unha[ip\  .  .\tter  all,  don't 
these  hig  lugs  and  spoiled  kids  re,ili/e  th.it 
their  pettv  com|ilaints  .ire  ot  no  inijior- 
t.iiice  when  great  matters  of  ulohal  state- 
cratt  .ire  at  issue- 

Apparentlv  it  has  not  occurred  to 
I  lughes's  critics  that  she  and  women  like 
her — .md,  v  es,  even  some  men — .ire 
rewriting  the  old  rules  ot  career  and  tami- 
Iv  .md  redetinmL:  the  pursuit  ot  happiness. 
Some  teminists  seem  to  helieve,  pei  h.ips 
iimlerstamlahlv ,  that  in  order  to  he  l.ikeii 
seriouslv,  career  women  h.ue  to  pro\e 
that  thev  are  ,is  good,  .is  h.irdw orking,  as 
driven  .md  as  .imhitious  as  .iiiv  m.iii.  Init 
what  it  women  like  Karen  I  lughes  inspire 
others,  like  some  ot  those  amhitious  men 
who  h.ive  spent  ,i  litctimc  neglecting  their 
i.imilics  tor  the  s.ike  ot  impressive-sound- 
ing titles,  to  re-evalu.ite  the  meaning  ot 
success?  I  hat  would  he  no  sm.ill  vietorv, 
tor  women,  tor  men,  lor  l.imilies — ,md 
tor  sanitv . 

It's  ,1  tair  guess  th.it  millions  ol  men 
,ind  women  in  their  muldle  .md  late  4()'s 
untlerstand  exactiv  win  K.iren  I  luuhes  is 
leav  ing  the  W  hite  I  louse.  I  hev  have 
achieved  some  measure  ot  success,  thev 
have  earned  their  middle-ii.iss  or  hetter 
litestylc,  thev  have  climhed  the  proverhial 
greasv  pole.  [5ut  now  the  achievements 
,ind  goals  th.it  seemed  so  import.mt  when 


the\  were  25  appear  insignificant  c 
|)arecl  with  the  love  ot  another  hu 
heing,  the  laughter  ot  their  childre 
young  relatives  and  the  simple  peace  < 
uninteiTupted  weekend 

Some  ot  this  mid-lite,  inid-ca 
retlection  no  douht  is  a  function  ol 
ami,  \es.  wisdom.  .And  some  of 
think,  represents  the  impact  that  wo 
h.ue  hail  on  the  work])l.ice.  i  him'  ^ 
ago,  when  vouiil;  women  were 
heginning  careers  in  predominateh 
professions,  there  was  \cr\  little  eli- 
sion ot  the  conflicts  between  work 
tamiK  .  Now  the  newsjiaiier  of  husi 
The  Wall  Street  journal,  dcvot 
weeklv  column  to  the  topic.  And  it  i: 
lust  .1  women's  issue.  I  know  men 
have  lui'ned  down  jiromotions 
passed  up  loh  o|iportiinities  because 
did  not  w  ant  to  disru|n  their  tamilic 
hec.uise  thev  thought  the  |>otential 
loh  wouKI  re(]uire  too  inanv  hours  ; 
liom  home. 

The  olil  rules  had  it  that  vou  r 
|iassed  up  an  opportunitv  to  "adxa 
vourselt,  th.it  vou  never  lost  sight  o 
next  promotion,  the  next  o|)porlu 
\nd  under  those  rules,  pleiitv  of 
bec.mie  strangers  m  their  own  ho 
developeil  stress-rel.ited  iliseases 
died  of  heart  attacks  at  50. 

W  omen,  or  at  le.'st  m.uiv  woir 
know,  h.ne  seen  the  oKI  rules  for  ' 
thev  were:  m.icho  nonsense,  when 
worth  ol  a  worker  was  measureti  In 
.ilisurd  number  ot  hours  he  sjieiit  a 
desk.  W  orkplaces  lodav  tend  to  he  i 
humane  beiMuse  so  m.inv  women  are 
of  the  work  force,  and  thev  ha\  e  res 
l''5()"s  definitions  ol  success  and  fii 
meiit.  Thanks  mostiv  to  such  woi 
emplovers  now  offer  more  tle.\il)le  h 
anil  workweeks,  and  .ire  tar  more  ur 
standing  when  a  valued  em]iliiyee  1 
tamilv  I  ir  personal  crisis. 

So  when  someboiK  like  Karen  I  I 
es  decides  that  the  people  she  love: 
more  miport.int  than  proximitv  tc 
president  ol  the  L  nited  States, 
deserves  not  the  scorn  of  disajipoi 
feminists,  but  the  admiration  of  t 
who  h.ne  concluded  that  l.incv  job  i 
are  no  substitute  tor  person.il  happi 
and  spirinial  satistacdon. 

Terry  Go 


America    Ma\  '20.  'J 
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Faculty  and  Topics 


:K  one.  23-28  JUNE 
Herbert  Alphonso.  SJ.  STD 
3seph  Alklnson.  STD 
Anthony  Cardinal  Bevilacqua. 
I.  JD.  JCD 

William  Brownsherger.  STD 

John  Cecero,  SJ.  PhD 
ler  Agiies  Mai^  Donovan. 
,PhD 

John  Dreher,  MDiv 

Avery  Cardinal  Dulles.  SJ.  STD 

Timothy  GratC,  MA 

cott  Hahn.  PhD 

Walter  Cardinal  Kasper.  DD 
imes  Keating.  PhD 
Thomas  Keating.  OCSO 
Nieholas  King.  SJ,  .STD 
Joe  Mannath.  SDB.  STD 
Rev,  William  Murphy.  DD 
Msgr,  Stuart  Swetland,  STD 
Walter  Voaels.  .STD.  PhD 


:K  TWO.  30  JUNE  -  5  JULY 
Ivan  Cardinal  Dias.  JCD 
■i  Asher  Finkel.  PhD 
Benediet  Groeschel.  CFR.  EdD 
Map,'  Guardino,  PhD 
Nicholas  King,  SJ.  STD 
Rev,  Donal  Munay.  STD 
Bniee  Nicli.  CSP.  MA 
Gerald  OX'ollins.  .SJ.  STL.  PhD 
Edward  0'Flaherty..SJ.  PhD 
Chaj-les  O'Hara.  MDiv,  MS 
William  Sheridan.  MA.  MDi\ 
eter  Williamson.  STD 

:K  three.  7-12  JULY 
Andrew  Apostoli.  CFR,  MA 
John  Ballweg.  PhD 
Alhiiio  Ban-era,  OP,  PhD 
ierald  Costa.  PhD 

Marcel  Diimais.  OMI.  LPh.  LTh. 
S,  DTh 

Msgr,  Charles  Fahey.  LL.D, 


Spintiiality&  Priesthood 
SymholismAVater  as  Symbol/Euchanst 
Pnest  as  Shepherd 

John  of  the  Cross  & 
Aquinas/Bonaventure/deLubac 
Stages  of  Priesthood  through  Life 
Promoting  a  Culture  of  Life 

Chnstianity  &  the  Modem  Experiment 
Liturgy/Models  of  the  Church 
Family  &  Children 
Tnnity  &  Love/Book  of  Revelation 

&  Mass/Mary 
Ecumenism 

Moral  Theology  and  Spintuality 
Gospel  as  Contemplative/Pnesthood 
Tlie  Gospel  of  Mark 
A  Look  at  Life's  Essentials 
Catholic  Social  Teaching 
Spintuality  and  Human  Sexuality 
Becoming  Fully  Human;  A  Biblical 
Perspective 


Pnests  &  Deacons/Mary /Church  in  India 

fiospel  Interpret.ition 

Decision  and  Desire  in  the  Lite  ot  a  Pnest 

Psychology 

The  Gospel  of  John 

The  New  Evangeli,^ation/Spiritiiality 

Pie;iching  Evangelistic  Homilies 

Our  Redemption  -  Some  Cnicial  Issues 

Preaching  the  Homily 

Challenge  of  Relationship  in  MinistPi 

Ministenal  Location  as  Fonnative 

Catholic  Pnnciples  for  Interpreting  Scnptuic 


Appreciating  the  Holy  Spint  in  Our  Lives 
Spintuality  Distilled  from  the  Active  Life 
Catholic  Social  Justice 
Interpersonal  Ongins  of  Human 

Development 
Christian  Living  According  to  Semon  on 

the  Mount 
The  Pnesthood  and  Aging 


Rc\  ,  .Anthony  Figueircdo,  STD  Magistcnum  in  the  I  ile  ol  the  Pnest 

Rev  Vincent  Fortunato,  OEM  Cap,  MA  Interpersonal  Ongms  ol  Human 

Development 


Rev,  John  Fullenbach,  SVD,  STD 

Re\  Benedict  Groeschel,  CFR,  EdD 
Re\  Lin  Ker,  PhD 

Br,  Daniel  Sulmasy.OFM.  MD.  PhD 
Dr,  Paul  Vit/.  PhD 

WEEK  FOUR.  1 4- 1 9  JULY 
Most  Rev,  Edward  K,  Braxton, 

PhD,  .STD 
Rev,  Msgr,  James  Cassid> ,  PhD 
Rev,  Frank  DeSiano,  CSP,  DMin 
Rev.  Roy  Drake,  EdD 

Rev  Anthony  Figueircdo,  STD 
Rev  John  Fullenbach,  SVD,  STD 
Sr,  Eli/aheth  Gnam,  OP 
Rev,  Richard  Ho  Lung.  MOP 
H,E,  C;irdinal  Rodngue/  Maradiaga. 

SDB.  .STD 
Re\  Donal  Mcllraith,  STD 

Di  Diane  Tr.iilel,  .S  TD,  JD 
Re\  Jim  Walsh.  \LS,  MDi\ 

WEEK  FIVE.  21-2(1  JULY 
Rev  Lawrence  Boadt,  CSP.  .STD 
Rev  John  Chadwick.  STD 

Reverend  Qiiinn  Connors.  ( )  dinii. 
PhD 

Re\ .  John  Coughlin.  ( )FM,  JD,  JCD 
Re\  Msgr.  Ch.irles  Giisnier,  STD 

Sr,  Anne-Miine  Kimise,  OP,  PhD 

Sr,  LynnLevo.  CSJ.  PhD 

Rev,  Msgr,  Jeremiah  McCarthy,  STD 

Rev,  Doiial  Mcllraith,  STD 

Dr,  Donna  Orsuto,  STD 

Rev.  Anthony  R,uida//o,  STD 

Rev  Stephen  Rossetti,  PhD,  DMin 

Rev  Msi;r,  Da\  id  Rubino,  F^hD 


Image  ol  God  ol  Jesus/Reigii  ol  Goil/ 

Church  Mission 
Retreat  Directing  ^  our  Lile  ami  He.iH  ,is  a  Pnest 
Newman:  Father  ot  Vatican  II  Nevi. 

Millennium 
Bh»medical  Issues 

Inteszratin!;  Chnsii.initv  .ind  Ps\clioloi;v 


The  F.iith  Communitv/Piiesthootl 

Ministry  Toilay 
■Vlalunty  in  the  Pnesthood 

Pnestly  Mimstry/Evangeli/mg  Preaching/Outreach 
Pastoral  Issues  ol  Addiction  and  Inllicted 

Trauma 
M.iry  in  the  I  ilc  ol  Ihe  I'l  iesI 

Image  ol  ( iod  ol  Jcsus/Reign  ol  ( lod/t  'Inncii  Mission 

Death  Penalty/Prison  Miiiisin 

"\  am  "  stalemenls  ol  Jesus/Be, ililudes/Spintualitv 

Apostolic  Miiiisirv/Fucli.iiisiA  iloh.ili/.ilion 
Making  Sense  ol  the  .VpocaK  psc  ol  John 
Tod.iy 

Man  in  the  File  ol  the  Pnest 
Pronioiiiie  ,ind  Nuiluiine  Voc.ilions 


Ten  Old  resiament  Wavslo  Know  God  More  DireclK 
Saciamenuil  Ideiilits     Mission  ot  the 

Pansh  Priest 
Fllective  Mmisir\/Skills/Pi,i\ci  Celih.icy 

file  Spintuality  ol  the  Pnesthood 
.Sacramental  Identilv  i.*v:  Mission 

of  the  Pansh  Pnest 
Psalm  23  For  Today  's  Pnests 
Gender  Conllict  /Solilude/lntimacy/Healing 
Catholic  Moral  Theology/Bioinedical  Issues 
Tlie  Mamage  ol  the  Lamb 
Women  Doctors  ol  the  Chuich/Spinlu.ility 
Henn  Nouwen:  Up-Close.  Personal  .iiid 

Ministenal 
Changing  Pnesihood/Heallhy 

Pnests/Homosexuality 
Pre.iching  Irom  .i  Rheloncal  Perspective 


nore  information  or  to  receive  a  detailed 
let  with  registration  lorni.  detailed 
liiling  and  costs  contact:  Msgr.  Andrew 
ck.  Ph.D.  Call.  Fa.\,  email,  or  find  the 
Summer  Institute  Course  program 
let  on  the  Internet, 

2002  Internattonal  Institute  for  Clergy 
lation  will  once  again  be  held  at  the  San 
nso  Retreat  Center.  Lono  Branch.  NJ. 


SETON 
HALL 
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For  One  World  With  One  Justice 

Education  for 
Globalization 

-  BY  PAUL  L.  LOCATELLI  - 

l'l  \Kl\(,  l()  Mil  iiK.in  K  M)L(  \  ri()\  cominunin-  Snntn  Clara  Uni- 
\crsin  in  (\ti)l)er  2()()(),  Pctcr-I  lans  KoK cnhach,  S.J.,  the  superior  gen- 
eral ot  the  Jesuits,  eouKl  ha\  e  been  anticipating  the  tectonic  shift  that  the  □ 
events  ot  Sept.  1  1  would  cause  when  he  gave  a  new  challenge  to  all  Jesuit  ° 
colleges  and  universities.  We  are  now  to  raise  our  Jesviit  educational  stan-  j 
I  to  "educate  the  whole  person  ot  solidarit\-  tor  the  real  world."  This  important  ; 
perspective,  integral  to  our  taith  commitment,  expands  the  traditional  moral  ; 

PAUL  L.  LOCATELLI.  S.J..  IS  president  of  Santa  Clara  University.  Santa  Clara.  Calif. 


stion  ot  humanistic  education  h-oni  "How  should  I  Ywc 
his  world?"  to  "How  should  all  ot  us  li\c  together  in 
I  time  and  place?" 

l|  For  the  world  of  the  new  century,  it  is  no  longer 
||  ugh  to  make  education  a  personal,  individual  quest, 
ij  have  to  understand  how  our  lives  are  vitally  linked  to 
I  th  and  all  who  live  on  it.  Since  our  decisions  resonate 
I  )ughout  this  single  moral  ecology,  we  must  understand 
I  selves  as  citizens  of  a  global  community  whose  deci- 
j  IS  shape  the  world  for  better  or  for  worse. 
This  calls  for  a  commitment  to  solidarity  within  new 
i  urging  global  realities.  Solidarity  is  the  virtue,  the  habit 
I  iie  heart,  that  binds  us  emotionally  and  practically  to 

I  world.  Solidarity  combines  a  sense  of  justice  with 
jl  ve  compassion.  It  makes  us  aware  that  the  qualit\-  of 

II  lives  is  intrinsically  linked  with  the  qualitv'  of  the  lives 
I  )thers,  especially  those  who  are  most  threatened  or  left 
I  .  Solidarity  does  not  mean  bleeding-heart  sentimental- 

;  it  combines  rigorous  intellectual  inquiry  with  person- 
;ontact  and  commitment.  This  means  that  educating 
whole  person  necessarily  includes  educating  for  social 
dee,  because  none  of  us  can  truly  flourish  while  others 
being  shattered  or  excluded.  This  is  the  ethical  bottom 
;:  I  cannot  be  whole  if  most  of  the  world  is  broken. 
The  Jesuit  superior  general's  new  standard  of  well-edu- 
ed  solidarity  raises  some  questions  about  the  driving 


factors  of  globalization  that  are  transforming  our  world. 

THE  FIRST  QUESTION  is  w  hether  free  markets  are  also  tair  mar- 
kets. All  agree  that  we  are  becoming  one  world,  and  we 
often  use  terms  like  "global  village"  or  "globalization"  to 
describe  this  process.  Many  factors  are  pulling  the  world 
into  greater  interdependence:  reconfigured  international 
relations,  new  sources  of  information  and  technology,  the 
Internet,  new  cultural  forms,  international  environmental 
and  health  initiatives,  and  new  market  structures  that  tran- 
scend political  borders.  To  most,  a  new  global  capitalism — 
economic  development  through  a  market  system — is  cre- 
ating one  world  founded  on  democracy  and  free  societies. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimpliiy'ing,  the  argument  goes  like 
this:  the  rules  of  globalization  are  set  more  by  the  market 
than  by  relationships  among  sovereign  political  units  with 
equal  voices.  Markets  should  dominate  the  relationships 
within  nations  and  among  all  peoples;  markets  encourage 
a  free  exchange  of  information  and  cooperation  that  will 
break  open  closed  societies  and  lead  to  democratic  struc- 
tures; markets  provide  the  appropriate  mechanism  for 
resolving  problems  of  injustice;  in  the  long  run,  people  in 
the  developing  nations  should  look  to  markets  as  the  real 
source  of  growth  and  social  benefit.  The  belief  in  a  free 
market  was  confirmed  by  Robert  Bartley,  editor  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  WTien  he  was  asked  where  were  the 
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Robert  Alloic,  S.J. 
Ronald  Barnes,  S.J. 
Jack  CostcUo,  S.J. 
John  Dadosky 
David  Dcmson 
Robert  Doran,  S.J. 
Cathleen  F'lynn,  C.S.J. 
GiUian  Colliding,  I. B.V.M. 
Michael  Kolarcik,  S.J. 
Jean-Marc  i^aporte,  S.J. 
Peter  l.arisey,  S.J. 
Margaret  Lavin 
Mary  Jo  Leddy 
Scott  Lewis,  S.J. 


J.A.  Loftus,  S.J. 
Hazel  Markwell 
Kathleen  McAlpin,  R.S.M. 
Ronald  Mercier,  S.J. 
Ovey  Mohammed,  S.J. 
Jacques  Monet,  S.J. 
Gilles  Mongcaii,  S.J. 
J.  Brian  Pcckham,  S.J. 
Joseph  Plcvuik,  S.J. 
Gordon  Rixon,  S.J. 
Joseph  Schncr,  S.J. 
Jaroslav  Skira 
Carl  Starkloff,  S.J. 
Michael  Stoeber 


"Faith  and  reason  are  the 

two  ivings  on  which 

the  human  spirit  rises 

to  a  contetnplation  of  truth..." 

John  Paul  II 
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gatekeepers,  like  accountants  and  hnvyers,  in  the  Enron 
case,  Hartley  responded,  "The  market  is  the  watchdog." 

These  market  assumptions  tend  to  lie  reductionistic 
insofar  as  the\-  rest  on  the  assumption  that  all  human 
heha\  ior  is  moti\  ated  h\'  economic  enlightened  self-inter- 
est. Yet  the  excessi\  e  ballooning  of  the  dot-com  stocks  in 
the  late  1^^9()s  and  the  \  olatilit\'  ot  the  global  market  sys- 
tems following  Sept.  1 1  underscore  the  fact  that  self-inter- 
est, fear  and  greed  do  tar  more  to  motivate  people  than 
rational  choices. 

In  a  tree  market  s\  stem  the  person  can  become  merely 
a  consuming  anel  producing  entit\',  not  a  full  human  being. 
Socierv'  can  become  onh"  the  market  writ  large,  where 
there  is  no  common  good  be\  ond  the  value  of  propert}- 
and  the  right  to  enter  treeU'  into  contracts  for  personal 
gain.  We  draw  much  ot  our  selt-w  orth  from  what  we  hold 
in  common,  antl  we  react  detensiveU'  when  it  is  threat- 
ened. 

As  educators  in  the  Jesuit  tradition,  we  must  address 
the  complexities  ot  human  motivation  and  the  ambiguities 
of  markets.  We  must  ask  how  it  is  possible  to  advance  the 
benefits  of  globalization  w  hile  eradicating  the  deep  con- 
tradictions in  the  distribution  ot  resources,  wealth  and 
power.  (Consider  that  the  three  richest  people  in  the  world 
ow  n  assets  that  exceed  the  combined  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct of  the  worlds  48  pocjrest  countries.  (Consider  that  60 
percent  ot  the  workl's  population  {}.()  billion  people)  li\e 


on  less  than  S2  per  day.  Consider  that  1.2  billion  pec  W> 
earn  less  than  $1  per  da\". 

Without  question,  the  flow  of  capital  and  technol  ali 
and  information  into  the  poorest  countries  would  cn  era 
economic  value  tor  the  people  and  improve  their  abso 
standard  ot  living.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  raise  the  tid 
the  whole  globe  without  addressing  the  disparit\-  bv  r 
ing  even  higher  each  indi\  idual  and  nation  on  the  botti 
If  wealth  and  power  flow  only  or  primarily  to  the  el 
the  result  w  ill  be  neither  justice  nor  democracy.  Withjrd 
just  political  and  economic  systems,  it  is  unlikely  that 
qualirv  of  life  of  ordinaiT  people  in  these  poorest  count  iai 
will  improve. 


THE  SECOND  QUESTION  the  Standard  of  "well-educated  solic 
t\  '"  raises  is  how  markets  relate  to  the  common  good.  In 
process  of  globalization,  we  are  gaining  new  understanc 
of  our  world.  People  are  not  motivated  by  econo 
enlightened  self-interest  alone.  Love  of  famih'  and  ti^aditi 
the  appeal  of  a  common  cause,  generosit\'  and  bene\  oIer 
responsibilit\  for  future  generations,  religious  faith 
nationalism  are  also  important,  as  w  ell  as  tear  of  uncertaii 
ethnic  and  racial  defensiveness,  ancient  grievances,  pr( 
dice  and  \-earning  tor  a  simpler,  premodern  world.  Any 
w  ho  thinks  that  the  rich  panoply  (if  human  motivation 
be  traced  merely  to  enlightened  selt-interest  is  bounc 
misunderstand  the  wa\'  the  world  operates. 
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'iVloreo\cr,  a  complcicK  "tree"  innrkcr  is  ncxcr  h)unil, 
uisc  cvcr\'  market  ()[)erares  within  some  framework  of 
tical  authority.  To  deliver  economie  prosperity  and 
lan  rights,  governments  are  accountable  for  ensuring 
common  good.  Kof^  Annan,  secretar\'  general  of  the 
ted  Nations,  articulated  this  well:  "If  globalization  is  to 
:eed,  it  must  succeed  for  poor  and  rich  alike.  It  must 
ver  rights  no  less  than  riches,  it  must  proxide  social  jus- 
and  equity  no  less  than  economic  prosperity  and 
anced  communication." 

Standards  of  living  ami  c]ualit\'  of  life  will  not  improve 
iss  corruption  and  cronyism  are  eliminated,  the  rule  of 
is  established,  public  agencies  from  courts  to  school 
ems  actuallv  ftmction  as  they  should,  and  citizens  are 
lowered  to  elect  their  leaders  and  to  exercise  the  basic 
rties  of  speech,  assembly,  property  and  religion.  Wliat 
have  learned  is  diat  even  global  markets  cannot  accom- 
h  all  this  without  a  sound  public  authority  responsible 
the  common  good. 

Similarly,  we  biow  that  markets  are  not  morally  neu- 
— and  never  have  been.  Markets  are  complex  human 
itions,  accountable  to  human  values  and  moral  princi- 
i.  The  problem  with  a  global  economy  is  that  there  is 
political  or  moral  authority  that  operates  on  the 
isnational  level  in  the  way  that  national  economies  do. 
strive  for  and  achieve  the  global  common  good,  we 
d  to  work  within  a  complex  web  of  international  trade 
imes,  regional  cooperati\  e  frameworks,  treaties  that  rec- 
lize  human  rights,  nongrnernmental  organizations  and 
inces. 

The  best  things  in  life  happen  only  when  v\'e  share  them 
;ommon:  conversation,  family,  friendship,  art,  education, 
;bration  and  ritual,  d'he  purpose  of  global  politics  is  to 
and  our  moral  svmpathies  so  that  we  experience  solidari- 
vith  people  of  other  cultures,  so  that  their  flourishing  is 
n  as  an  integral  part  of  our  own.  The  tradition  of 
tholic  social  teaching  insists  that  all  those  who  are 
luded  from  participation  in  society  due  to  povert}',  ill- 
s,  hunger  and  homelessness  make  an  urgent  claim  on  us. 
Well-educated  solidarity'  raises  numerous  questions  for 
uit  universities;  but  they  are  in  the  best  positicjn  to  raise 
)se  questions,  which  manv  politicians,  executives, 
)nomists  and  writers  choose  to  ignore.  They  need  to  be 
ilace  for  critical,  open  debate  that  I  hope  would  lead  to 
ler  policies.  Here  are  only  a  few  areas  of  debate. 

Begin  with  a  historical  question.  Could  the  expansion 
first  world  capitalism  into  these  poorest  countries  be 
xely  a  new  form  of  colonialism?  Old-style  colonialism 
ied  on  the  physical  occupation  of  overseas  territories  and 
'  forcible  undermining  of  indigenous  cultures  and  polid- 

structures.  Is  the  21st  cenuirv'  witnessing  a  more  subtle 
m  of  colonialism,  one  that  avoids  military  occupation 
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but  undcrnunes  the  cultural  integritx'  of  peoples  by  perva- 
sive marketing,  capital  concentration  and  international 
debt? 

TURN  TO  SOME  CONTEMPORARY  QUESTIONS.  There  are  legiti- 
mate concerns  over  the  concentration  of  economic  power, 
the  fouling  of  the  environment  and  the  growing  inequali- 
ries  between  rich  and  poor.  .And  should  not  opportunities 
for  self-determination  expand  for  the  poor,  both  individu- 
als and  nations,  and  for  their  representation  through  some 
forms  of  democratic  mechanism,  like  those  of  free  democ- 
racies? 

Access  to  technolog}'  and  knowledge  are  critical  factors 
for  particijiation  in  economic  prosperit\'  and  in  the  global 
village.  C^an  markets  be  free  and  fair  when  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  Africa  have  access  to  technology? 
How  do  globalized  markets  benefit  them  and  improve  their 
quality  of  life?  If  fewer  than  40  percent  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  are  literate,  how  can  thev  l)enefit  from  glob- 
alization? 

Are  other  cultures  unique  sources  of  wisdom  and 
meaning,  or  are  thev  anachronisms  to  be  displaced  by 
Western  commercial  culture?  I  suspect  that  one  test  of  our 
estimate  of  other  peoples  is  whether  we  consider  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  present  generation  seriously  and  do  not  dis- 
miss that  sidTering  as  a  stage  of  historical  progress,  as 
Marxists  did  in  sacrificing  present  generations  for  the  sake 
of  a  future  "workers'  paradise."  If  the  economy  exists  for 
people  and  not  people  for  the  economy,  no  generation  can 
be  sacrificed,  especiallv  when  that  sacrifice  brings  enor- 
mous profits  to  an  elite.  In  light  of  this,  can  we  continue  to 
act  as  if  markets  are  morally  and  ethically  neutral?  Univer- 
sities alone  cannot  expect  to  erect  structures  of  worldwide 
moralit)',  Init  they  can  do  serious  research  and  promote 
dialogue  among  policy  makers  regarding  the  global  reali- 
ties we  face.  Thev  can  expose  the  m\  ths  that  comfort 
many  elites  and  oppress  the  poor  and  disenfranchised. 
Research  and  policy  analysis  can  provide  the  foundation 
for  developing  a  political  economy  that  allows  the  poor  to 
share  in  economic  development.  Social  research  can  help 
presen'c  indigenous  cultures  from  the  detrimental  effect 
of  Americanization  and  help  them  develop  economicallv 
while  preserving  the  ecological  balance.  (leopolitical 
research  can  help  discover  the  causes  for  divisions 
throughout  the  world. 

In  short,  our  colleges  and  universities  can  and  should 
address  issues  of  global  justice  and  injustice  through  both 
research  and  teaching,  educating  our  students  as  "whole 
persons"  by  providing  them  with  the  knowledge  and  skills 
to  effect  a  difference,  the  moral  and  ethical  courage  to 
make  difficult  decisions  and  the  faith  commitment  to  fash- 
ion a  more  humane  global  society.  E! 
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ow  Do  I  Knov 
at's  God^ 


BY  WILLIAM  A.  BAR 


I(,\x  111  Ak  soMFoxi  WHO  RFAI.)s  my  article  "Does 
Cjod  Communicate  With  Me?"  (Am.,  12/3/01)  ask- 
ing, perhaps  with  some  pique:  ''You  tell  me  to  pav 
attention  to  my  experience  as  the  pri\ilcge(l  place 
where  (if)il  communicates  w  ith  me.  But  how  do  I  know  it 

WILLIAM  A.  BARRY,  S.J.,  the  author  of  numerous  books  on 
prayer  and  spiritual  direction,  is  co-leader  of  part  of  the  final 
stage  of  the  Jesuit  formation  program  of  the  New  England 
Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 


is  God  w  ho  is  coniiii- 
ni  eating  with  ii 
(Wouldn't  it  just  he  w  h 
tultillment  or  e\en  jst 
good  digestion  tht 
makes  me  feel  treasuid 
hy  God?" 

Readers  of  Amerii. 
like  me,  live  in  a  cultu 
that  is  immersed  in  p  - 
chological  explanatic  .s 
for  eveiy  kind  of  e\pt  - 
ence,  indeed  a  culti. 
that  distrusts  religi(jj 
claims.  How  can  t 
know  whether  we  i 
experiencing  God  a 
not  just  ourselves  a 
our  own  projections? 
our  age  this  is  a  hurni 
question,  hut  it  w  as  a  3 
a  burning  one  at  t  ^ 
time  ot"  Ignatius  of  Lc!- 
ola  (1491-1556).  In  1 
Sp i ritiiiil  }\x crc iscs 
de\elops  rules,  call 
"Rules  for  the  Discer 
ment  of  Spirits,"  f 
answering  such  a  question.  It  is  astounding  that  a  set  f 
rules  formulated  hy  a  man  who  livetl  over  400  years  ap 
could  still  have  relevance;  \'et  man\'  people  are  findi 
them  a  help  to  answer  the  question  ot  the  abo\'e  title. 

Ignatius  himself  began  to  learn  how  to  tell  Go 
influence  from  other  influences  during  his  long  conval 
cence  from  a  battle  wound  in  1521.  He  engaged  in  lo: 
daydreams  about  doing  great  deeds  as  a  knight  to  win  t 
favor  ol  a  great  lady — a  lady  so  great  that,  it  seems, 
had  no  realistic  hope  of  winning  her — and  he  enjoyed  t| 
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dreams  iinniciiscl\.  I]ut  in  the  absence  ot  the  romantic 
•els  he  would  have  preterred,  he  began  to  fead  the  lite 
Christ  and  a  book  about  the  lives  ot  saints.  Reflecting 
this  reading  led  him  to  et]uall\  umealisiic  da\clreams; 
imagined  himself  doing  even  greater  deeds  than  these 
Its  had  done  for  the  love  of  Christ.  Again,  he  enjoyed 
se  da\'dreams  immenseh*.  There  was  a  difference,  how- 
r,  but  for  a  long  time  he  did  not  notice  it.  After  the 
'dreams  about  knightU  deeds,  he  felt  sad  and  listless; 
ereas  after  those  ot  imitating  the  saints  he  telt  joyful 
1  alive.  One  day,  he  said,  the  light  dawned,  and  he  real- 
j  that  God  was  communicating  to  him  through  one  set 
daydreams,  the  ones  that  inspired  continuing  joy, 
ereas  the  "bad  spirit"  was  behind  the  other  daydreams, 
ones  that  lett  him  sad. 

Note  well:  Ignatius  was  not  praying  when  he  made  this 
;t  discernment  of  God's  communication;  he  was  day- 
;aming.  Moreover,  both  sets  of  daydreams  had  a  quality 
narcissistic,  unrealistic  ambition  to  them.  Yet  he  came 
believe  that  God  used  one  set  of  such  daydreams  to 
iw  him  toward  a  new  way  of  life.  Because  of  experiences 
e  these,  Ignatius  came  to  believe  that  Ciod  is  always 
nmunicating  to  us,  that  e\  er}'  experience  has  a  touch  ot 
)d  in  it.  It  is  almost  a  motto  of  Ignatian  spiritualit\'  that 
)d  can  be  found  in  all  things.  The  only  question  is 
ether  we  will  be  aware  ot  Ciod  s  presence  or  not. 
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So  how  did  Ignatius  figure  out  that  (lod  was  commu- 
nicating v\  ith  him  in  this  case?  I  le  finally  paid  attention  to 
his  emotional  states  during  and  after  the  two  sets  ot  day- 
dreams. During  both  he  felt  elated  and  excited,  but  after 
the  daydreams  about  doing  great  knightly  deeds,  he  felt 
sad  and  listless,  while  after  the  daydreams  about  following 
Christ,  he  still  felt  elated.  The  first  lesson  in  discerning 
how  Ciod  comnninicates,  then,  is  to  pay  attention  t(j  our 
experience  and  to  the  emotional  states  aroused  by  these 
experiences.  The  second  lesson,  strange  to  say,  is  that 
Ignatius  discovered  God  s  presence  through  feeling  happy 
and  excited.  It  is  strange  to  say  because  we  may  not  often 
associate  feeling  happy  and  excited  with  God's  presence. 
For  the  rest  of  this  article  I  want  to  paraphrase  the  first 
two  rules  tor  the  discernment  ot  spirits  formulated  by 
Ignatius  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises. 

The  first  rule  ot  thumb  is  that  one  should  look  at  one's 
ordinary  orientation  with  regard  to  (iod  and  to  one's  lite 
as  a  Christian.  Do  I  try  to  lead  a  good  Christian  life  inso- 
far as  possible?  Or  am  I  someone  who  cuts  corners  with 
regard  to  my  Christian  life?  As  an  example  ot  the  latter, 
think  of  a  landlord  who  gouges  his  tenants  and  provides 
few  services  to  make  their  living  even  halfway  decent. 
Suppose  that  he  were  to  tiy  to  engage  in  a  relationship 
with  God.  What  do  you  think  woukl  hapjien  in  his  prayer 
periods?  Probably  he  would  begin  to  feel  pangs  of  con- 
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science  as  he  realizes  how  good  God  has  been  to  him  and 
as  he  considers  his  treatment  of  his  tenants.  He  might 
also  teel  some  reliet  from  these  pangs  of  conscience  with 
thoughts  like  these:  "These  tenants  are  a  lazy  lot  anywa\-; 
at  least  I'm  gi\  ing  them  a  roof  over 
their  heads."  Ignatius  would  sav  that 
the  pangs  ot  conscience  come  from 
(lod  and  that  the  rationalizations  that 
give  reliet  come  h^om  the  evil  spirit  or 
h-om  his  own  unwillingness  to  change 
his  litest\  le. 

What  al)()ut  the  person  who  is  tn  - 
ing  to  li\e  a  decent  (christian  life  even 
if  not  perfecth' — sa\'  a  working  moth- 
er and  wife  who  tries  her  l)est  to  do  an 
honest  da\""s  work  and  take  care  ot  her 
tamilv  obligations?  One  such  person 
telt  great  )o\  and  peace  in  Ciod's  pres- 
ence antl  looked  torwani  to  praver. 
Soon,  howc\er,  she  experienced  an.\ier\',  teeling  that  she 
was  being  too  proud  to  expect  Ciod  to  speak  to  her  and 
that  taking  time  tor  praver  like  this  was  a  luxur\'  she 
could  ill  attord.  She  said  to  herselt,  "  This  is  too  high- 
talutin"  t(^r  the  likes  ot  me."  Ciod  now  seemed  distant. 
Ignatius  would  sav:  the  positi\e  experiences  come  trom 
(rod  or  the  good  spirit  who  wants  to  tlraw  her  into 


It  is  rather 
astounding  that  a 
set  of  rules  from 
450  years  ago 
could  still  have 
relevance. 


triendship,  whereas  the  troubling  thoughts  come  fijn 
the  bad  spirit  or  from  her  fears  of  closeness  to  God. 

So  the  first  rule  of  thumb  urges  us  to  establish  it 
general  orientation  ot  our  lives.  If  I  am  not  in  tune  vtf 
■  God  in  m\'  lite,  I  can  expect  that  (m 
will  tr\'  to  get  me  to  change  m\-  lit  . 
will  feel  pangs  of  conscience  or  cp- 
cerns  about  certain  aspects  of  mv  ie 
These  pangs  of  conscience,  howe 
will  not  lead  to  anxious,  scrupul 


r 

thev  w  ill  genth'  point  out  where  I  h  u 
g(jne  wrong.  The  bad  spirit  or 
own  desire  not  to  face  a  change 
try  to  whisper  Idanilishments  in 
ear  to  convince  me  that  all  is  O.K. 

Here  is  an  example  trom  mv  o 
life.  For  some  time  I  had  had  conce 
about  the  amount  ot  alcohol  I  v 
drinking  and  how  it  was  affecting  mv  health.  I  ratioi 
ized  them  awav  because  I  was  functioning  quite  wel 
dailv  lite.  But  I  was  otten  sleep\-  in  the  evening  after  d 
ner,  w  hen  I  w  anted  to  praw  One  da\',  because  of  i 
intervention  ot  a  triend,  I  realized  that  the  conce 
about  m\'  drinking  were  trom  (iod.  I  was  given  the  gn 
to  stop  ilrinking  and  have  been  much  happier  for 
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((,d's  communication  came  in  the  form  ot  niaslino:  con- 
is  that  wanted  to  lead  me  to  a  happier  anel  healthier 

On  the  other  hand,  it  we  are  tr\  ing  to  h\e  in  tune 
1  God  s  intention,  sa\"s  Ignatius,  God  will  console  us, 
)  us  to  move  forw  ard,  encourage  us  in  our  efforts  to 
a  good  life.  But  the  bad  spirit  or  our  own  fears  of 
eness  to  God  will  tr\-  to  make  us  leer\-  of  developing 
oser  relationship  with  God,  as  happened  with  the 
nan  just  mentioned.  Ignatius,  for  example,  had  the 
jght  at  one  point  after  his  conversion:  "How  will  vou 
ible  to  put  up  with  this  [his  ascetical  life  and  pravers] 
the  70  years  you  have  ahead  of  you?"  Ignatius  quite 
itly  answered  that  no  one  could  guarantee  that  he 
Jd  live  for  even  one  more  day. 

The  second  rule  of  thumb  follows  from  the  first. 
1  wants  us  to  be  happ}'  and  fulfilled.  But  the  onl\-  wav 
:an  be  happ\-  and  fulfdled  is  to  be  in  tune  with  Gods 
re  for  the  world  and  for  us.  For  those  who  are  tn  inij 
;ad  a  life  in  tune  with  Gods  intention,  consolation  is 
order  of  the  day  for  the  most  part.  This  does  not 
■.n  that  life  will  be  without  pain  and  suffering;  it 
ns  that  God  wants  to  be  a  consoling  presence  to  us 
1  in  the  inevitable  pains  and  sufferings  life  has  in 
e. 

.f  this  is  true,  then  the  terrible  mental  ay()n\  aiul  tor- 


ture scru[ndous  people  go  through  is  not  from  God. 
After  all.  scrupulous  people  are  tr\ing  to  live  in  tune 
with  Ciod.  Ignatius  himself,  during  the  earl\-  da\s  after 
his  conxersion  in  1521,  was  plagued  bv  scruples,  fearintj 
that  he  had  not  confessed  all  his  sins.  Things  i^ot  so  bad 
that  he  contemplated  suicide.  Vet  at  this  point  in  his  life 
he  was  tn  ing  w  ith  great  fervor,  indeed  excessive  fer\or, 
to  li\  e  a  life  in  accordance  w  ith  God's  dream.  He  fmalK' 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  scrupulous  thouiihts 
could  not  be  trom  Ciod.  In  other  words,  he  finalK'  real- 
ized that  God  wanted  his  peace  and  happiness,  not  tor- 
ture o{  mind  and  soul. 

We  can  discern,  in  our  experience,  what  is  from  God 
from  what  is  not  from  God.  But  to  do  so,  we  have  to  pav 
attention  to  what  we  experience  as  the  privileged  place 
of  God's  communication.  If  u  e  answer  positi\'el\"  the 
question  ot  the  earlier  article.  "Does  God  communicate 
with  me?"  then  we  are  committed  to  faith  in  God  as  the 
m\  ster\-  w  ho  is  alwa\  s  tr\  inu'  to  draw  each  of  us,  and  all 
ot  us  together,  into  friendship.  Xow  we  need  to  put  that 
faith  into  practice  by  taking  seriously  our  experience. 
One  way  to  do  this  is  to  engage  in  the  exercise  Ig-natius 
calls  the  daih'  examination  ot  conscience,  as  outlined  hv 
Dennis  Hamm,  S.J..  in  "RummaginLT  for  God:  Pra\-ing 
Backward  Through  Your  Day"  (Am.,  5/14/^4).  We  can, 
indeetl.  know  God's  voice.  ^ 
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Retro-Catholicism 


BY  DW'ID  K.  XAXTAIS 


IF  K\()\\  \\\  yount;  adults  in 
their  late  teens  or  earl\-  20 s,  or  it  \  ()U 
have  \()unti  adult  chiKlren  \()urselt, 
\()u  ma\-  be  shocked  h\'  what  thev 
consider  "cool"  these  da\s.  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  an\  thing  scandalous,  hut  rather  to 
their  appreciation  tor  "retro"  popular  cul- 
ture, d  he  music  ot  the  I'-'TO's  and  SO's  is 
hip  again  (if  \'ou  hated  it  then,  watch  out, 
because  its  back).  It  \'()u  examine  the 
clothing  on  some  young  people,  vou  might 
think  that  Richard  Nixon  was  in  ottice. 
Xot  too  long  ago,  swing  dancing  anti 
ilrinking  martinis  were  all  the  ra\'e.  Some 
\()ung  adults  feel  unsatisfied  In'  what  mod- 
ern pop  cultiux'  offers  them,  so  the\  look 
to  the  past  to  till  the  lacuna.  Ironicallw 
w  hen  enough  ot  them  start  doing  this,  the 
past  is  transformed  into  modern  pop  cul- 
ture— but  with  a  somew  hat  (.lifterent  spin. 

1  was  reflecting  recentk  on  the  "retro" 
movement  in  popular  culture,  and  it  struck 
me  that  the  philosoph\'  behind  it  pro\ides 
a  wav  ot  thinking  about  how  (Catholicism 
could  e\olve.  .Much  has  been  written  about 
deneration  X,  the  Alillenial  Ck-neration  and  their  roles  (or 
lack  thereot)  in  the  (]athf)lic  (diurch  ot  the  hiture.  I'rom 
nu  work  ov  er  the  past  few  \  ears  w  ith  college  students,  and 
from  m\  own  retlections  as  a  3]-\'ear-old  CCatholic  and  a 
Jesuit,  1  believe  that  \'oung  ailult  (Catholics  have  much  to 
otter  the  chinx'h,  it  the  church  is  willing  to  listen.  It  is 
important  that  people  ot  ditterent  generations  speak  to  one 
another,  or  everv'one  loses  out. 

Living  in  the  Past? 

Let  me  begm  with  a  distinction.  While  70 s  and  SOs  pop 
culture  mav  be  hip  now,  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  ot 
voung  adults  to  relive  these  decades.  I-"or  one  thing,  manv 
ot  them  had  bareU  been  born,  so  there  is  no  collective 
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memorv  al)out  these  decailes.  Sec<jnd,  there  were  aspcs 
of  the  70s  and  (SOs  that  are  definitelv  not  worth  relivii 
The  \'ietnam  War,  fear  ot  nuclear  war  w  ith  the  Sov  t 
L'nion,  the  Iran-(Contra  affair  and  L  .S.  foreign  policvi 
Latin  .America  are  just  a  smattering  ot  the  problems  tad 
in  these  two  decades.  lb  its  credit,  the  "retro"  UKneintt 
in  pop  culture  attempts  to  reclaim  what  is  perceived  s 
beautiful  from  the  past  while  leav  ing  the  problems  behir. 
It  also  puts  w  hat  is  reclaimed  into  a  modem  context,  w  hii 
necessarilv  means  it  will  look  different. 

In  a  recent  article  ("Beige  (Catholicism,"  (Comnifjnwe, 
ll/V/01),  the  Re\.  Andrew  (ireelev  laments  the  loss  ,f 
manv  of  the  ancient  (Catholic  tievotions  and  sacramenta. 
P'ather  dreeley  w  rites  that  the  abandonment  ot  manv  pr;' 
tices  since  \atican  II  has  been  to  our  detriment,  bee  n 
these  things  give  (Catholics  a  Ljnique  idendtv'.  Besides,  nia 
are  quite  beautiful.  Father  Greeley  mentions  the  rosa 
religious  statues  and  chant  as  examples  of  the  practR- 
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.itholics  of  the  past  used  to  reach  out  to  the  div  ine.  These 
th  appeal  to  the  senses  and  can  augment  our  tentative 
man  awareness  of  CJod's  presence.  Returning  to  these 
actices,  he  says,  "does  not  imply  memhersliip  in  the  Soci- 
/  of  Pius  X  or  rejection  of  the  limrgical  reforms  of  Vati- 
n  II."  Not  only  do  I  agree  with  this  sentiment,  hut  I  also 
lieve  that  it  is  important  to  return  to  some  of  these  prac- 
es  if  the  church  wants  to  appeal  to  the  ycjunger  genera- 
tns. 

One  prohlem  with  these  ancient  customs  is  that  many 
iinhers  of  pre-Vatican  II  generations  have  attacheil  to 
sm  their  memories  of  an  overly  clerical  and  rigitl  church, 
lice  the  council  initiated  reforms,  many  people  who  expe- 
:nced  the  pre- 1962  church  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
at  kind  of  church  again.  Anything  that  even  hinted  of 
lat  used  to  be  was  discarded.  This  response  was  probably 
propriate  for  the  time.  Many  people  felt  hurt  by  the 
urch,  and  they  were  rightfully  angr\'.  But  those  of  us  who 
;re  born  after  Vatican  II  and  know  only  a  reformed 
urch  have  a  different  perspective.  I  do  not  believe  that 
e  majority  of  young  Catholics  want  to  return  to  the 
urch  of  the  1950's.  I  do  think,  however,  that  there  are 
:autiful  and  important  elements  of  the  Catholic  tradition 
at  could  be  resurrected  by  younger  generations  of 
atholics,  but  with  a  new  flavor.  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
I  )st- Vatican  II  generations  could  offer  the  church  a  "retro- 
atholicism." 

Some  may  argue  that  the  "retro"  approach  to  Catholi- 
im  will  serve  only  to  strengthen  reactionary  Catholicism. 
)  soon  as  young  Catholics  in  the  21st  century  start  having 
inediction  again,  can  the  Latin  Mass  be  far  behind?  I  find 
lis  fear  unwarranted.  The  culture  of  young  adult 
atholics  is  very  different  from  the  culture  of  pre-Vatican 
Catholics.  \'Mien  one  culture  adopts  some  of  the  prac- 
:es  of  another,  changes  are  certain  to  occur.  Today's 
)ung  Catholics  are  approaching  their  religion  with  a  dif- 
rent  set  of  values  and  perspectives  than  past  generations, 
rst,  if  young  Catholics  wish  to  reclaim  aspects  of  the  reli- 
ous  tradition  in  which  they  share,  it  will  be  on  their  own 
itiative  and  terms.  This  is  vasdy  different  fi-om  their  par- 
its  and  grandparents,  who  had  a 
adition  thrust  upon  them  without 
lyone  asking  if  they  wanted  it  or 
)t. 

Second,  post-Vatican  II  genera- 

ons  are  heavily  involved  with  social 

istice  movements,  although  the 

lajorit)'  might  not  sav  their  activism 

direcdy  tied  to  their  faith  life.  This 
I  :aves  young  Catholics  in  want  of 

)me  meaning  to  associate  with  their 
I  ork  for  justice.  Such  a  desire  for 


meaning  can  lead  young  (Catholics  to  the  church,  if  they 
see  that  traditional  church  practices  are  relevant  to  their 
life  projects.  /Vlkwing  ycnmg  C.atholics  to  adopt  a  devotion 
and  provide  it  with  a  modern  interpretation  coukl  presene 
the  practice  and  make  it  relevant  to  the  current  times.  One 
example  of  such  a  "retro-Catholic"  practice  would  be  the 
way  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  now  prayed  in  some 
places  during  Holy  Week.  Replacing  the  traditional 
plaques  or  statues  neady  displayed  in  churches  are  alterna- 
tive "stations,"  such  as  the  site  of  a  drive-by  shooting,  a 
battered  women's  shelter  or  the  local  AIDS  hospice.  Many 
inner  cities  are  hosts  to  hundreds  of  worshipers  who 
progress  from  one  sight  of  human  suffering  to  the  next. 
These  are  symbols  of  the  earthly  struggle  of  Christ  today, 
and  young  Catholics  can  more  easily  idendf}-  with  such  a 
devotion  in  its  updated  form.  More  important,  if  they  are 
helping  plan  these  devotions,  they  are  more  likely  to  par- 
dcipate  and  spread  the  word. 

Teach  Your  Children  Well 

Of  course,  if  we  dip  into  Catholicism's  past,  we  need  to  do 
so  with  prudence,  lest  we  repeat  old  mistakes.  This  is  why 
educadng  young  Catholics  about  their  faith  is  so  crucial. 
For  the  most  part.  Catholic  catechesis  has  been  sub-par 
since  Vatican  II.  A  friend  of  mine  wryly  commented  that 
the  religion  classes  for  our  generation,  even  in  C^atholic 
schools,  consisted  of,  "Jesus  loves  you;  now  draw  a  rain- 
bow." An  informal  poll  of  the  essayists  participating  in 
Commonweal's  "Young  Catholic  Writers"  contest  revealed 
that  young  Catholics  (in  this  case,  ages  18-27),  whether 
they  label  themselves  conservative  or  liberal,  feel  that  they 
were  not  educated  well  about  their  faith.  Young  Catholics 
are  curious  about  their  faith.  They  see  their  Jewish  and 
Muslim  peers  have  no  shortage  of  rituals,  which  sene  to 
give  an  idendt\'  to  these  groups.  How  can  21 -year-olds  be 
expected  to  embrace  their  Catholicism  as  adults  if  they 
have  no  way  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  part  of  a 
unique  spiritual  community?  In  that  case,  their  only  choice 
is  between  fundamentalism,  which  provides  a  unique  iden- 
dty  with  attractive  black-and-white  answers  to  their  legiti- 
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mate  quandaries,  and  ditching  the  "rehgion  thing"  alto- 
gether tor  their  own  individual  brand  u\  spiritualirv'. 

I  have  conducted  an  informal  experiment  to  gauge  the 
interest  of  young  people  in  learning  more  about  C>atholi- 
cism.  I  recently  purchased  a  copy  ot  The  CoDipleTc  Idiot's 
(iiiide  to  Undcrstiiii<liii{f  Ciitboliiisiii,  by  Robert  O'Ciorman 
and  MaiT  Faulkner,  and  1  left  it  out  on  my  desk  in  the  uni- 
versity ministiT  office.  Without  fail,  eveiT  sttident  who  has 
walked  into  mv  office  has  picked  up  that  hook  and 
thumbed  through  it  with  interest.  I  hey  are  amazed  by 
what  they  do  not  know  about  Oatholicisms  past.  They  ask 
why  C^atholics  used  to  do  certain  rituals  that  seem  bi/arre 
to  them,  or  why  Catholics  do  not  do  other  more  appealing 
rituals  now.  Before  this,  whenever  a  student  had  a  question 
about  (Catholicism  it  was  always  related  to  sex  (usually 
some  variation  on  "\\'h\'  does  the  church  sa\  I  can't  ha\e  it 
until  I'm  married?"),  just  as  manv  ministers  have  witnessetl 
people  expressing  a  growing  hunger  tor  spiritualiu,  there  is 
a  corresponding  growing  hunger  tor  knowledge  about 
(Catholicism. 

Catholic  education  does  not  have  to  be  a  choice 
between  rote  memorization  of  catechism  and  quasi-spiritu- 
al mush.  The  previously  mentioned  Idiot's  (l/iidc  is  a  won- 
derful example  of  reclaiming  an  important  tacet  ot  our  tra- 
dition (the  catechism)  and  placing  it  within  a  modern-day 


pop  culture  vehicle.  I  heologv-on-'Iap  programs,  sproutu, 
up  all  over  the  United  States,  are  another  wa\'  that  know 
edge  about  the  church  can  be  passed  along  without  tumir 
people  off.  In  tact,  many  people  will  embrace  a  theologic 
discussion  with  gusto  after  their  third  heerl  With  some  cr 
ativit)'  and  hard  work,  ministers,  in  conjunction  with  your 
("atholics,  could  take  the  reins  and  help  h)rmulate  mo: 
venues  tor  integrating  traditional  Catholicism  into  currei 
[lopular  culture.  But  to  do  this  will  require  that  diocese 
campus  ministr\  jirograms  and  church  leailers  make  it 
priori  t\. 

It  is  both  an  exciting  and  anxious  time  to  be  a  \()ur 
(Catholic.  .\lan\  ot  us  ha\e  seen  peers  leaving  the  churc 
and  we  are  left  to  tace  the  question,  "W  hy  do  I  stay?" 
posit  another  question  h)r  iiost-X'atican  II  generations  t 
consitler:  how  can  I  participate  in  torming  the  church  ( 
the  future? 

I  ha\e  laid  out  one  idea  that  tries  to  merge  a  uniqi 
perspecti\e  garnered  from  our  modern  popular  cultui 
w  ith  the  tradition.  Ready-made  (Catholicism  will  not  b 
handetl  to  us  as  it  was  to  our  [parents  and  grandparents.  It 
the  responsibiliry  ot  us  in  the  post-\'atican  II  generations  t 
ofter  our  experience,  our  hope  and  especialh'  our  creativi 
as  v\  e  try  to  figiu'e  out  how  to  li\  e  as  xoung  (Catholics  in  tl 
2 1st  centur)-.  6 
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(  AVERY  DULLES 


r  IT  "T"  HF.N  THE  HISTORY  of  American  higher 

I  /m  /  education  is  written,  scholars  will  surely 
m  /  \l  remark  on  the  phenomenal  proliferation 
T  T  ot  Catholic  universities  since  the  middle 
the  20th  centuiy.  To  some  extent,  these  universities  are 

II  finding  their  way  in  relation  to  the  church  and  the 
;ular  society  in  which  they  carry  on  their  mission.  1 
lieve  that  notwithstanding  all  the  problems  and  difficul- 
s,  Catholic  universities  can  be  proud  of  their  identity 
d  confident  of  their  future. 

The  status  of  Catholic  universities  is  still  a  subject  of 
blic  debate  in  our  land.  One  party  to  the  discussion 
Ids  that  religion  belongs  in  the  church  or  the  private 
;tor,  but  not  in  the  university,  which  is  a  public  institu- 
n.  At  most,  they  would  say,  the  universitv'  should  study 
igion  as  a  phenomenon  to  be  analyzed  by  purely  rational 
Jthods.  Thinkers  ot  a  second  school  maintain  that  all 
ints  of  view,  including  Catholic  Christianity,  may  be 
owed  to  assert  themselves  within  the  university,  but  that 
I  imiversity  itself  should  remain  confessionally  neutral.  A 
ltd  group  maintains  that  a  university  may  legitimately 
dicate  itself  to  the  Catholic  intellectual  tradition,  because 
It  tradition  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  life  of 
r  religiously  pluralistic  society.  But  they  would  add  that 
ler  traditions  have  an  equal  right  to  maintain  their  her- 
I  ge.  Still  a  fourth  school  of  thought,  to  which  I  adhere, 
ierts  that  Catholic  universities  have  unique  qualifications 
:  the  discoveiy  and  dissemination  of  truth,  which  is  the 
.k  of  eveiy  universit}'. 

RDINAL  AVERY  DULLES,  S.J..  is  the  Laurence  J.  McGinley 
ifessor  of  Religion  and  Society  at  Fordham  University.  Bronx, 
i  1'.  The  text  of  this  articie  was  originally  presented  as  an 
I  dress  given  on  Nov.  26.  2001,  at  St.  Thomas  University, 
j  ginally  called  Biscayne  College,  in  Miami,  Fla.,  on  the  occa- 
in  of  Its  40th  anniversary. 


In  this  veiT  briet  presentation  I  shoidd  like  to  sa\-  a  lew 
words  about  why  I  think  that  a  uni\'ersit\'  not  onl\'  can  but 
ought  to  be  Catholic  if  it  is  to  achieve  its  highest  potentiali- 
ty. In  saying  this  I  take  inspiration  from  John  Henr\'  New- 
man and  from  our  present  pope,  John  Paul  II.  With  the 
help  of  these  authors,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  six  major 
benefits  that  higher  education  can  receive  from  being 
Catholic. 

Personalism 

Although  personalism  is  not  peculiarly  C>atholic,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  person  is  central  to  Catholic  faith,  espe- 
cially as  it  has  been  expressed  in  and  since  the  Second  Vat- 
ican Council.  Applying  this  principle  to  our  present 
theme,  one  may  say  that  Catholic  universities  may  be 
expected  to  recognize  the  primacy  of  persons  over  things, 
the  superiority  ot  being  over  having,  and  of  spirit  over 
matter  {Ex  Conie  Ecclesiiie  [E.C.E.],  Pope  John  Paul  IPs 
1990  apostolic  constitution  on  Catholic  universities.  No. 
18).  Our  modern  utilitarian  and  technological  society 
tends  to  reduce  the  individual  to  the  status  of  a  mere 
instiument,  a  docile  servant  of  the  state  or  of  the  firm,  an 
efficient  tool  in  the  workforce.  Education,  however,  is 
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mcire  than  an  acquisirion  of  technical  skills.  It  is  cultivation 
ot  die  students"  active  pow  ers.  A  genuineK  humanist  for- 
mation will  help  them  to  rise  to  the  full  level  of  their 
humanitx.  enabling  them  them  to  find  truth  and  meaning 
in  their  li\  es.  As  Xewman  contended,  liberal  education  is 
its  ow  n  end. 

A  Sense  of  Tradition 

Although  all  religions  have  traditions,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  a  special  affinit}"  with  tradition.  It  has  lived  by 
tradition  for  2.000  years,  and  has  consistently  defended 
the  rights  of  tradition  against  those  who  denigrate  it.  It 
knows  how  to  preserve  the  past  not  as  a  dead  museum 
piece  but  as  a  lixing  memon;  enriching  the  present. 

The  school  by  its  ver\'  nature  ought  to  be  a  locus  of 
tradition.  It  passes  on  to  new  generations  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  that  has  been  built  up  over  time,  presenting 
it  in  a  form  appropriate  to  the  current  situation.  The  goal 
is  to  enable  the  young  to  take  advantage  ot  what  their 
elders  have  learned,  rather  than  hanng  to  begin  again  and. 
so  to  speak,  "reinvent  the  wheel."  Thanks  to  their  human- 
istic fomiation.  students  should  be  able  to  adapt  the  her- 
itage of  the  past  to  the  needs  of  their  own  day.  and  in  some 
respects  to  make  progress  beyond  what  was  previously 
known.  Catholic  institutions,  instilling  a  lively  sense  ot 
tradition,  are  especiallv  qualified  to  fonn  students  for  this 
task. 

Rootedness  in  the  Culture  of  the  West 

I  he  Catholic  Church.  1  would  contend,  is  the  principal 
bearer  of  the  great  heritage  of  wisdom  diat  emerged  from 
the  continence  of  biblical  revelation  and  Greco-Roman 
culture.  \Miile  other  cultures  have  much  to  often  none  ot 
them.  I  believe,  has  equalled  A\  estem  culture  in  the  fields 
of  literarure.  philosophy  and  science.  However  that  may 
be.  it  ma\"  be  satelv  said  that  most  American  students 
todav  can  best  find  their  identitx"  in  relation  to  this  biblical 
and  classical  heritage,  w  hich  has  been  foundational  for  the 
United  States  and  the  whole  family  of  nations  to  which 
the  United  States  belontrs. 

Some  are  asking  todav  whether  education  should  be 
multicultural.  To  the  extent  that  cultures  are  consonant 
with  authentic  Christian  values,  their  diversiu'  is  some- 
thing to  be  celebrated,  not  suppressed.  .An  educational 
institution  should  respect  die  various  cultures  from  which 
the  students  come  and  to  which  the\  are  likeh"  to  return. 
.An\'  sriven  university'  w  ill  take  account  of  all  the  major 
streams  ot  culuire  that  are  vitalK  represented  in  its  own 
student  population. 

Catholic  uni\ersities  located  in  other  parts  ot  the 
world,  such  as  Central  .Asia  and  the  Far  East,  will  have 
special  responsibilin,-  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  non- 


\\  estern  cultures.  \\"ithout  prejudice  to  other  cixili?,  - 
Pope  John  Paul  II  expresses  his  deep  respect,  in  parv  . 
for  the  spiritual  traditions  ot  India,  from  which  humai, 
sound  and  beneficial  elements  may  be  gleaned  (Fidec 
Riitio.  Pope  John  Paul  Us  1998  encyclical,  "On  Faith  c 
Reason,"  Xo.  ~2).  But  in  earning  out  this  discemnie:-:  : 
Christian  will  have  to  make  use  of  the  full  range  n:  \. 
doni  that  has  been  acquired  from  Christianity  's  pr.i 
inculturation  in  the  world  of  Greco-Latin  thoug-ht.  j 

( 

Unity  of  Knowledge  ' 

It  is  of  the  \  en'  nature  ot  a  uni\  ersir\'  to  impart  knowlect 
ot  many  fields.  It  is  good  to  have  courses  in  the  varici 
arts  and  sciences,  even  though  no  indixidual  student  m 
be  able  to  take  more  than  a  limited  selection.  \Miik  - 
cializing  in  certain  areas,  students  should  see  their  fields 
specialization  in  relation  to  the  realms  of  knowledge  tit 
they  have  not  been  able  to  study  in  detail. 

A  fourth  criterion  for  Catholic  education,  there:  . 
that  it  be  such  as  to  impart  a  sense  of  the  unit}"  of  kno  .- 
edge.  In  the  absence  of  this  sense,  one  could  not  hav  i 
true  university  but  at  best  a  "multiversity."  In  soie 
schools  the  struggle  for  coherence  has  been  abanLi  • 
with  the  result  that  the  students  are  disoriented  anc  p  - 
plexed.  How  can  the  claims  ot  different  specialties,  thv 
ask.  be  reconciled  and  integrated?  Reason  itself  tea^  - 
that  there  can  be  no  ultimate  contradiction  between  :r.a 
and  truth.  In  the  Catholic  universit}.  the  search  for  a  hit- 
er  sxTithesis  will  be  kept  alive. 

The  Light  of  Faith 

Cdiristians  are  cominced  that  no  synthesis  of  knowlcLe 
will  be  successful  without  reference  to  God.  the  supreie 
Truth,  and  to  Christ,  who  is  the  di\ine  Logos,  the  cen  r 
of  creation  and  human  history  (E.C.E..  Xo.  16).  Ir  r? 
season  of  national  and  international  peril  it  need- 
said  quite  simply  that  the  future  of  the  world  will  i 
danger  unless  it  turns  to  him  who  is  "the  Way.  the  Tru, 
and  the  Life"  (E.C.E..  Xo.  4).  A  university  that  negles 
the  \\  ord  of  God  deprives  itselt  of  an  important  source  f 
truth. 

Theology,  which  studies  all  reality  in  the  lig'^':  t 
di\"ine  revelation,  has  its  proper  principles  and  me: 
definine  it  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge  (E.G. I  ^ 
29).  It  should,  moreover,  interact  with  the  other  >- 
plines  bv  brinsring  a  perspective  and  orientation  not  li:- 
tained  in  their  own  methodologies  (E.C.E..  Xo.  l*'  .  i 
the  words  of  Pope  John  Paul  II:  "In  promoting  the  mi- 
gration of  knowledge,  a  specific  part  of  a  Catholic  univt- 
sitvs  task  is  to  promote  dialogue  between  faith  and  re- 
son,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  more  profoundly  how  taith  a;i 
reason  bear  harmonious  witness  to  the  unity  of  all  trut 
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.(;.E.,  No.  17).  The  uiii\crsir\ 
oiild  be  a  place  in  which  laith 
icrs  into  conversation  with  reason 
1  c\erv  level,  including  historical 
.isDii,  scientific  reason  and  pliilo- 
phical  reason. 

Sense  of  Mission 

,  they  are  intellectually  formed  in 
c  light  of  faith,  students  will 
■come  aware  of  moral  imperatives 
id  the  power  of  the  Gospel  h)r  the 
ansformation  of  human  society, 
onscious  of  the  gap  between  what  is 
id  what  ought  to  be  according  to 
od's  design  for  the  world,  they  will 
;  motivated  to  bring  ethical  values 
id  a  sense  of  service  into  their  lives 
husbands  or  wives,  parents  or  chil- 
•en,  employers  or  employees,  citi- 
;ns  or  statesmen.  They  will  work 
ir  peace  and  justice  in  the  tamil\-, 
le  neighborhood,  the  nation  and  the 
orld.  By  their  integrity'  they  will 
/oke  trust  and  respect  not  only  for 
lemselves  but  for  the  tradition  with- 
I  which  they  stand.  They  will  bring 
■edit  upon  the  religiously  oriented 
iucation  they  have  received. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  given,  1 
slieve  that  eveiy  university,  no  mat- 
;r  how  excellent  it  may  be,  would 
:and  to  gain  if  it  stood  fully  within 
le  Christian  and  Catholic  tradition, 
lost  Ajnerican  Catholic  universities, 
)  be  sure,  fall  far  short  of  realizing 
leir  promise.  For  the  most  part  they 
re  relatively  small,  young  and  poorly 
ndowed.  But  with  all  their  limita- 
ions,  they  are  on  the  right  path. 
Iven  now  they  are  capable  of  giving 
rieir  students  an  excellent  formation 
s  persons,  imbuing  them  with  a 
een  sense  ot  tradition,  an  a[)precia- 
ion  of  the  biblical  and  classical  her- 
tage  and  a  capacity  to  see  the  bear- 
rig  of  faith  upon  the  whole  universe 
if  knowledge  and  upon  every  area  of 
luman  conduct.  If  students  take 
dvantage  of  the  specific  strengths  of 
Catholic  higher  education,  they  can 
)e  proud  of  their  alma  mater.  10 
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Learning  and  Teaching 

Reflections  on  Chicago's  Cristo  Rey  Jesuit  High  Schoo, 

BY  GEORGE  KEARNEY  I 


I WALKED  AC:R0SS  I'lIK  DECK  of 
the  pool  at  Flick  Park,  one  ot  the 
public  pools  in  (Jlenview,  the 
embr)/oiiic  suburb  north  ot  Chicago 
where  I  spent  the  first  18  years  of  my  life. 
Little  children  splashed  their  way  through 
the  kitidie  pool  on  my  right.  I  was  there 
with  some  friends  heatled  for  the  water 
slide  that  grew  out  of  the  concrete  deck  at 
the  far  end  ot  the  pool.  W  e  were  in  junior 
high,  finally  old  enough  tf)  go  swimming 
on  our  own.  As  I  w  alketl  past  the  pool  with 
the  high  dives,  I  glanced  to  my  left.  There 
was  a  bmich  ot  Mexican  boys  and  girls, 
some  my  age,  some  way  older,  trailer-park 
kids.  They  stood  clustered  together  near 
the  chain  link  fence  glaring,  it  seemed,  at 
ever\'one  else. 

E^very  so  often  one  of  them  might 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  high  dive,  much  to 
the  pleasure  cjt  his  fiiends  who  stcjod  below 
him  eidier  cheering  or  jeering  in  Spanish. 
He  would  make  his  way  to  the  end  ot  die 
board,  his  beltless  cut-off  blue  jeans  hang- 
ing oft  his  hips,  re\ealing  the  fi-a\'ed  waist- 
band ot  a  pair  ot  white  Hanes.  I  don't 
remember  him  jumping  oft,  and  I  don't 
remember  him  emerging  fi"oni  the  water. 
But  I  do  remember  seeing  him  and  the 
other  trailer-park  kids  in  line  at  the  snack 
shop,  chattering  back  anti  torth  in  Spanish, 
laughing  and  pushing  one  another.  And  I 
remember  how  many  ot  the  suburban 
mothers,  clad  in  colorful  co\er-u|^s  and 
Keds,  would  shy  away  or  cast  disdainful 
sidelong  glances  at  the  Mexicans.  I 
remember  how  some  of  the  Anglos  would 
clear  out  ot  the  diving  pool  when  the  Mex- 
icans walked  over,  inconspicuously  gather- 
ing their  towels  and  children  and  going 
l)ack  to  the  iiig  |iool,  where  there  v\'as  more 
n  )om. 

GEORGE  KEARNEY,  the  author  of  The  Small 
Things:  A  Day  in  the  Life  of  Brother  James 
E.  Small.  S.J..  spent  two  years  in  a  volun- 
teer program  at  Cristo  Rey  Jesuit  High 
School  in  Chicago. 


I  knew  nothing  of  these  young  men 
and  women.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  knew 
so  much.  I  knew  they  were  Mexican.  I 
knew  that  their  parents  probably  worked 
cutting  other  people's  lawns.  I  had  seen 
that  much.  I  knew  they  took  a  different 
school  bus  home  and  that  most  of  them 
livetl  in  ti'ailers  on  the  north  side  of  our  lit- 
de  suburb. 

Their  trailer  homes  became  part  ot 
our  suburban  lore.  The  trailer  parks  were 
off  limits.  We  were  not  to  go  there  because 
they  were  dangerous.  Years  later,  when  I 
was  in  high  school,  the  trailer  parks 
became  material  for  jokes  within  m\'  circle 
of  fiiends.  We'd  laugh  at  the  idea  of  living 
in  a  trailer,  as  we  nimbled  past  the  parLs 
on  our  way  to  and  from  parties.  The  tenn 
trtiilcr  tnish  evolved  as  a  label  tor  anyone 
who  called  a  trailer  home. 

Those  tun-owed  brows  and  occasional 
quick  glances  at  the  pool  may  seem  incon- 
sequential in  the  grand  scheme  of  things. 
But  such  seemingly  insignificant  gestures 
taught  me  that  somehow  an  entire  race  ot 
people  was  less  human  than  I.  They  helped 
me  get  to  the  point  where  I  was  able  to 
untlerstand  and  accept  that  the  word  trnsh 
coukl  be  used  to  identity'  a  whole  gi"oup  ot 


human  beings.  ; 

Wliat  is  racism,  if  not  the  assumptin 
that  one  race  is  better,  greater  than  • 
more  human  than  another?  This  undt- 
standing  does  not  have  to  be  spoken,  n- 
does  it  have  to  be  acted  out.  Rather, : 
exists  within  us,  silendy  casting  its  shatlc 
upon  e\'er}thing  we  see  and  everyone  v 
meet;  and  it  plays  itself  out  in  so  nian\'  : 
our  actions. 

I  would  have  objected  emphaticallv" 
anyone  had  told  me  I  was  raciall}'  insen;- 
ti\  e  or,  e\'en  worse,  a  racist  when  I  left  cf- 
lege.  But  I  was.  In  fact,  overcoming  racisi 
is  a  battle  I  still  fight  today,  and  will  prob 
bh'  continue  to  fight  for  the  remainder 
ni\'  lite.  But  I  was  a  racist.  Somehow,  wit 
out  ever  reallv  thinking  about  it,  I  h;i 
come  to  an  understanding  that  I  was  mo' 
important  dian  a  poor  Mexican  person, 
was  inipt)rtant  because  ni)'  family  h; 
more  money,  because  I  played  sport 
because  I  worked  so  hard  in  schoc 
because  my  dad  worked  hard  and  wore 
tie  to  work. 

Tliis  visceral  instinct  toward  supi'em 
cy  was  reintorced  everywhere.  \\  hi 
something  fatal  happened  to  a  person  lil 
me,  it  was  on  the  television  news.  It  wasi 
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red)'.  I  he  parents  were  shown  holding 
h  other  and  crying  at  the  funeral, 
nanding  that  justice  be  served.  The 
pressors  would  he  a|)prehen(led, 
ether  they  were  drunk  drivers  or  car- 
kers.  But  when  something  had  hap- 
led  to  someone  mv  age  who  was  poor, 

0  was  a  person  of  color,  it  wasn't  a 
fedy.  It  was  just  another  dead  Mexican 
jlack  kid. 

When  one  volunteers  or  i)er[()rnis 
ne  kind  of  service  work,  the  conuiion 
lection  seems  to  be,  "I  learned  more 
n  I  could  ever  have  taught."  Platitude 
not,  it's  true.  1  undeniably  profited  tar 
ire  from  my  uvo  years  as  a  volunteer  at 
isto  Rey  Jesuit  High  School  than  did 

students  I  instructed  and  coached. 

This  high  school  was  founded  in  1996 
orovdde  college  preparation  for  children 
m  lower-income  families,  most  of  them 
.'xican.  It  has  an  innovative  work-study 
riculum.  The  students  work  one  day  a 
ek  at  an  entry-level  job  in  one  oi  the 
ticipating  Chicgo  businesses.  The  pay- 
•nt  they  receive  covers  most  oi  their 
don. 

During  that  time,  I  experienced  a  shift 
perspective  and  understanding.  It  was  a 
act  result  of  having  had  the  chance  to 
Itivate  relationships  with  the  students 

1  families  of  Cristo  Rey. 

One  was  a  student  named  Felipe.  He 
d  a  slender  build,  very  sharp  features 
i  deep  eyes.  He  wore  a  thick  goatee  and 
;d  gel  to  pull  his  hair  back.  He  wore  his 
Its  low  and  drove  a  long  black  Lincoln 
)wn  Car.  He  could  easily  have  been 
staken  for  the  stereotypical  street  thug 
gangbanger. 

Felipe  was  a  senior.  He  got  up  for 
lool  every  day  at  6  a.m.  and  went  to 
iss.  After  school  in  the  winter  months, 
went  to  basketball  practice.  From  diere 

hopped  the  El  and  went  downtown, 
lere  he  worked  as  a  cook  at  a  Ciold 
jast  hot  dog  restaurant  in  Union  Station 
ctil  11  p.m.  Then  he  took  the  train  back 
his  neighborhood.  Once  home,  he  did 
much  homework  as  he  could  and  went 
bed  sometime  around  1  a.m.  Fhen  he 
it  up  at  6  later  that  morning. 

The  year  after  Felipe  graduated,  his 
ter  Beatriz  entered  Cristo  Re\'  as  a  first- 
ar  student.  Felipe  had  a  little  more  time 
1  his  hands  now  that  he  was  taking  col- 
ge  classes,  and  he  returned  to  school 
:casionally  on  Wednesday  nights  to  take 


on  his  old  teachers  on  the  basketball  court. 
Over  the  course  of  that  year,  I  met  all  ot 
Felipe's  siblings  and  learned  that  he  has 
the  maturity  and  grace  to  act  as  a  lather  to 
his  younger  siblings,  who  don't  have  a 
father. 

I  have  great  respect  ami  adnnration 
for  Felipe.  He  has  endured  more  in  his  19 
years  than  just  about  anyone  else  I  know 
has  endured  in  40.  But  he  has  not  simply 
endured;  he  has  thrived.  He  is  a  man  who 
commands  res|)ect  from  other  jieople 
because  he  resjiects  himself,  because  he  is 
proud  of  himself  and  liecause  he  carries 
himself  w  ith  dignit}'.  But  two  years  ago,  if 
1  had  rolled  up  next  to  Felipe's  black  Lin- 
coln Town  Car  at  the  intersection  of  Or- 
mak  and  Halsted  at  1  a.m.  without  any 
other  cars  around,  1  would  have  locked 
the  doors.  I  might  even  have  blown 
through  the  red  light.  Now  1  consider 
myself  luck\'  to  know  Felipe.  So  if  1  roll 
up  next  to  him,  I  can  wave. 

L'nfortunatch',  one  of  my  last  experi- 
ences at  Cristo  Rev  was  unpleasant.  Fight 
voung  women  from  the  basketball  team  1 
coached  at  Ci'isto  Re\'  attended  a  summer 


l)asked)all  camp  at  a  local  college.  Wlien  1 
went  to  |iick  them  up,  they  told  me  they 
had  felt  excliideil.  "People  looked  at  us 
weird  w  hen  we  talked  Spanish." 

"Man,  I  bumpetl  this  one  girl  in  line 
in  the  cafeteria  and  she  said,  'Sorry, 
excuse  me'  and  pulled  her  tray  away  like 
she  thought  I  was  going  to  hit  her,"  saiti 
one. 

"Our  own  coach  didn't  even  want  to 
hang  out  with  us,"  said  another. 

"We  were  the  only  Mexicans  there,"  a 
diird  (jbserved. 

As  1  listened  to  them  speak  of  their 
experiences,  1  recalled  the  words  of  Mike 
Heidkamp,  a  social  studies  teacher  from 
Cristo  Rey,  who  told  his  class  of  seniors 
that  "the  only  way  discrimination  will 
change  is  if  people  talk  about  it.  WTien 
people  don't  talk  about  how  they  under- 
stand the  world,  how  they  see  the  world," 
he  continued,  "then  they  rely  on  assump- 
tions, antl  the\-  act  on  those  assumptions. 
The  onl\'  way  to  start  to  break  that  down 
is  to  talk  about  the  assuiuptions  and  to  get 
to  knf)w  people."  I  got  to  do  that  at  Oisto 
Re\.  ^  0 
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Mindful  Monks 


Thomas  Merton  and 
Thich  Nhat  Hanh 

Engaged  Spirituality  in  an  Age  of 
Globalization 

By  Robert  H.  King 
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Dialogues  With  Silence 

Prayers  and  Drawings  by  Thomas 
Merton 

Edited  by  Jonathan  Montaldo 
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Robert  Iving,  a  retired  philosophv'  and 
religion  professor  and  academic  dean,  dis- 
covered only  late  in  his  academic  career 
the  contemplative  dimension  of  Chris- 
tianit}'.  'indeed,  the  ven,'  idea  of  contem- 
platixe  practice  was  alien  to  the  tradition 
in  which  I  was  educated,"  he  notes. 
"There  is  a  strong  emphasis  in  traditional 
Protestantism  on  ethics  and  social  respon- 
sihilit)-,  hut  \er\'  little  attention  is  devoted 
to  spiritual  practices  of  any  kind.  \Mien  I 
discoveretl  a  contemplative  longing  in 
myselt,  it  was  like  coming  home — vet  to  a 
home  I  had  never  known." 
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Educated  at  Hanard  and  Yale  in  the 
liberal  refonned  ti-aditions  of  Christianit\- 
as  represented  by  Paul  Tillich  and  H. 
Richard  Niebuhr,  King  notes  that  his  for- 
ma! education  familiarized  him  neither 
with  1  homas  Merton  (a  Trappist  monk 
who  died  in  1968  at  54,  ha\'ing  spent  the 
previous  27  years  of  his  life  at  Gethsemani 
Abbey  in  Kentucky)  nor  with  Thich  Nhat 
Hahn  (a  \'ietnamese  Buddhist  uKjnk  cur- 
rendy  living  in  e.>dle  from  his  homeland  in 
southern  France).  WTiile  teaching  courses 
in  Buddhism  during  the  1960's,  King 
became  interested  in  the  protests  against 
the  \"ietnamese  war  led  by  Buddhist 
mcjnks  and  especially  by  Thich  Nhat 
Hanh.  Most  particularly,  he  w  as  fiiscinated 
that  contemplative  Buddhist  monks  were 
engaged  in  social  protest  and  wondered 
about  the  relationship  between  dieir  prac- 
tice ot  meditation  and  that  protest. 

King  himself  then  began  the  dail\- 
practice  of  Zen  meditation — hax  ing  l)een 
introduced  to  the  discipline  b\-  a  Jesuit 
priest,  who  assured  him  there  w  as  no  con- 
flict between  this  practice  and  Christian 
contemplation.  His  practice  of  meditation 
letl  him  to  the  contemplative  dimension 
ot  his  own  tradition:  "By  now  I  had  begun 
to  re-evaluate  my  own  religious  training 
and  to  inquire  int{)  the  contemplative  tra- 
dition that  had  been  largely  absent  from 
my  theological  education.  I  began  reatling 
people  like  Merton  and  the  (Christian 
mystics  who  preceded  him  and  actually 
taught  a  seminar  on  Buddhist  and  Chris- 
dan  approaches  to  contemplation."  He 
became  especially  interested  "in  discover- 
ing an\-  commonalit)  in  their  approaches 
to  engaged  spiritualit)',  a  fcjmi  of  practice 
that  could  ser\e  as  a  unifying  paradigm 
for  the  world's  religions  in  the  age  of 
giobablization." 

Thotntis  Mi'itoii  mid  Thich  Shut  Hiii/h: 
Eugtiged  Spirituality  in  nii  Age  nfGlolnilizn- 
tioii  is  at  heart  an  exhortation.  Having  dis- 
co\'ered  personally  the  centi-alit\'  con- 
templation for  religious  practice,  as  well 
as  the  relationship  between  contempla- 
tion and  action.  King  now  exhorts  reli- 
gious believers  of  even,-  tradition  to  unite 
witli  one  another  on  this  foundation  and 
work  together  toward  solving  our  com- 
mon world  problems.  He  concludes  that 
this  engaged  spiritualit)'  is  the  best  foun- 
dation for  ecumenism,  since  all  religions 


embrace  this  contemplative-act)i 
d\namic,  and  all  lielievers  suffer  fromii 
same  momentous  ills  plaguing  our  ^io-. 

Both  Merton  and  Thich  Nhat  I  I  , 
began  as  mcjnks  committed  to  a  cloisti 
contemplative  life,  and  both  graiki 
found  their  vocations — leading  thenti 
prophetic  social  involvement.  Earh  cl  i 
ters  explore  the  emergence  of  their  ci 
templative-active  dialectic.  The  fi; 
chapters  ("Entering  Into  Dialogue"  n 
"Engaged  Spiritualit)'  in  an  Age  of  Gl> 
alization")  trace  the  encounters  of  Men; 
and  Thich  NTiat  Hanh  with  others'  tr.i 
tion,  focusing  on  Merton's  encourjr 
with  the  Japanese  Zen  Buddhist  DT 
Suzuki    and    Thich    Nhat    I  Ian 
encounter  with  the  American  Jesii 
Daniel  Berrigan.  (Merton  and  Th> 
NTiat  Hanh  themselves  met  only  (jncc  ; 
May,  1966,  at  Gethsemani  Abbey.) 

King's  book  serves  as  a  iine  introd:- 
tion  to  the  life  and  thought  of  these  w  1- 
known  monks.  More  important,  how  e^^, 
it  should  be  read  for  its  central  thesiia 
thesis  that  must  be  taken  seriously  ;xl 
ma\-  be  crucial  for  the  continued  relevi- 
cy  of  religion  in  today's  world.  Contei- 
plation  must  not  remain  the  presen  e  ca 
tew  marginal  monastics!  Religious  beli- 
ers  ot  every  tradition  must  open  thr 
hearts  to  a  contemjilative  transformatn 
by  God,  and  from  widiin  this  transfoni'.- 
rion  move  out  and  work  together  to  al- 
viate  the  problems  of  our  troubled  plan . 

I  liked  much  about  the  book,  but  h;e 
two  resen'ations.  First,  the  thesis  is  nots 
new  as  King  imagines.  In  the  16th  ecu  - 
ly  St.  Ignatius  of  Loycjla,  founder  of  ii 
Societ)'  of  Jesus,  originated  a  school  t 
spiritualin-  embracing  equally  contemj)- 
tion  and  action,  espousing  the  ideal  f 
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coming  "conicmphii i\ cs  in  .aiion." 
anted  the  ideal  has  not  been  lived  out 
.T  the  centuries — it  was  tf)o  radical  tor 
;time — but  it  has  been  re\  i\  eil  w  ith  the 
Ip  of  the  Second  X'atican  (lounciPs 
lortation  to  religious  orders  to  reap- 
)priate  the  charisnis  ot  their  founders, 
.'ond,  King  could  ha\  e  strengthened  his 
t  bv  giving  i)ersonal  w  itness  about  how 

contemplative  practice  energi/.ied  his 
•vice  and  how  reading  each  author 
luenced  him  i)ersonally. 

Jonathan  Montaldo's  book  comple- 
jnts  King's.  Dinlogiics  W  ith  Si/cinc: 
ayers  mid  Draichigs  by  Tho/z/ns  Mcrtun 
ssents  some  90  prayers  and  drawings 
lied  from  400  prayers  by  Alerton  and 
0  drawings.  The  "dialogues  with 
;nce"  are,  of  course,  dialogues  w  ith  the 
ad  who  can  be  known  most  fidly  in  this 
t  not  through  cc'gnitive  reflection  but 
rough  contemplation  —  the  tlirect 
owledge  of  (lotl  that  transcends  ordi- 
ry  human  knowing.  This  contemplati\  e 
owing  ot  Ciod  occurs  w  hen  our  minds 
t  clear  ot  thoughts  and  images  and  our 
arts  are  still.  Every  religious  tradition 
rticipates  in  this  knowing.  Thich  Nhat 
anh  would  be  comfortable  w  ith  most  ot 
e  dialogues. 

Ln  a  ver\'  l)riet  preface,  .Vlontaldo  pre- 
nts  the  now  famous  description  ot  Aler- 
n's  typical  way  ot  meditating,  written  in 
letter  to  a  Sufi  mystic: 

Yet  it  does  not  mean  imagining 
anything  or  conceiving  a  precise 
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image  ot  (Jod,  tor  to  m\  mind 
this  would  be  a  kind  ol  ulolatrv. 
On  the  contrar\,  it  is  a  matter  ot 
adoring  I  lim  as  in\  isible  and 
infinitely  be\'ond  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  realizing  I  lim  as  all.  My 
pi'a\ei'  tends  \  er\  much  towai'd 
w  hat  v(>u  call  f'uiui.  There  is  in  m_\ 
heart  this  great  thirst  to  recognize 
totalK'  the  nothingness  ot  all  that 
is  not  (iod.  \\\  I'jraxer  is  then  a 
kind  ot  praise  rising  up  out  ot  the 
center  ot  Nothing  antl  Silence. 

Montaldo — director  ot  the  Thomas 
AtertcMi  Study  Center  at  Bellarnune  (col- 
lege in  Louisville  and  editor  of  the  second 
\olume  ot  .Vlerton's  j(jurnals,  I'.iitcriiig  the 
Silence:  1941-1^)52,  as  well  as  co-editor 
with  Patrick  I  Tart,  O.C.S.O.,  of  the  one- 
\  ()lume  compilation  of  the  series  I'he  liiti- 
iihite  Melton — explains:  "The  pra\'ers  and 
drawings  of  this  book  are  artifacts  of  Aler- 
ton's  dialogues  with  silence.  Placed 
together,  thev  resonate  to  re\eal  his 
desire  tn  return  to  the  Father,  to  the 
hiiiiiense,  to  the  Priiiiordiid,  to  the  L'nhiKrd'ii, 
to  Hill!  mo  loves,  to  the  Silent,  to  the  Holy, 
to  the  Merciful,  to  Him  \]l?o  is  All. " 

The  book's  drawings,  most  trei|uentl\' 
ot  monks.  Our  Lady  and  Jesus,  are  Zen- 
like in  their  simple  bold  black  brush 
strokes;  the  pra\'ers  are  usualh'  brief  and 
incisive,  i  hough  all  the  prayers  are 
e.xcerpted  h'om  Merton's  publishetl  writ- 
ings, most  of  the  drawings  have  not  been 
previousK'  published.  The  combination  is 


startling,  often  sacramental,  opening  the 
reader  to  the  imageless  experience  ot 
(iod. 

The  Alerton  prayers  excerjited  fre- 
quently bemoan  Alerton's  inability  to  be 
truly  silent.  For  example,  "You  do  not 
want  me  to  be  thinking  about  what  I  am, 
but  about  what  ^  ()u  are.  Or  rather,  \nu 
do  not  want  me  to  be  thinking  about  an\'- 
thing  much:  for  You  would  raise  me 
abo\  e  the  level  of  thought.  If  I  am  alw  a\  s 
trv'ing  to  figure  out  what  I  am  and  w  here 
I  am  ami  why  I  am,  how  w  ill  that  work  be 
done?" 

( )ccasionall\-  they  attempt  to  describe 
the  residue  ot  the  dialogues  with  Silence; 

What  can  I  say  about  the  emjiti- 
ness  and  freedom  into  whose 
iloor  I  entereel  for  that  halt- 
mimite,  which  was  enough  tor  a 
lifetime,  because  it  was  a  new  lite 
altogether?  1  here  is  nothing  v\'ith 
which  to  comjiare  it.  I  could  call  it 
nothingniess,  but  it  is  an  intlmteK 
h-uitful  treetlom,  to  lack  all  things 
and  to  lack  my  self  in  the  ft-esh  air 
of  that  happiness  that  seems  to  be 
above  all  modes  ot  being.  Don't 
let  me  buikl  an\'  more  walls 
arounti  it.  or  I  will  shut  myself 
out. 

Diiilogues  II  ith  Silence,  hanilsomely 
bound  and  printed,  is  the  perfect  gift  for 
the  Alerton  lover,  though  less  suitable  as  a 
first  meeting  with  Alerton.  In  an  almost 
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sacramenml  way  it  helps  t^e  reader  cri 
Alerton's  spiritual  nsion  and  participfe 
personal!}'  in  the  monk"<  encnunrer?  v.b 
Silence.  Richard  J.  Hauv 

Another  Wsy  of 
Seeing  ! 

The  Jesus  Meditations 

A  Guide  for  Contemplation 

By  Michael  Kennedy 

Cruirroiid.  191p  Si  9. '^5  (paper) 
ISBS0S24>  19299 

This  is  the  first  book  I  ever  re\'icu'i 
which  I  have  not  only  read  but  pravi 
over — and  listened  to  on  a  CD  (the  be* 
comes  with  a  CD  spoken  by  the  actr 
Martin  Sheen).  Kennedy,  a  gifted,  ev  i 
charismatic,  pastor  and  longtime  chapl;  i 
in  jails,  had  eariier  done  specialized  trai^ 
ing  in  the  practice  of  spiritual  directic  I 
This  is  the  third  ot  his  pubhshed  hoc  i 
ot  meditations.  His  previous  volumi 
E\es  on  Jesus  and  E\es  on  The  Cross,  ha 
captured  a  devoted  following.  In  jails  a: 
in  his  parish  setting.  Kenned}'  deftly  lea  i 
group  meditations  on  \ignettes  from  ti 
Gospel.  Indeed,  at  his  Hispanic  paria 
Dolores  Mission  in  East  Los  .\ngeles,  t| 
parishioners  complain  if  he  preaches  f 
ordinar}'  homih'  too  often  and  negle(| 
doing,  instead,  a  guided  meditation  frc^ 
the  pulpit.  The  Gospel  scenes.  th> 
claim,  penetrate  more  deeph'  the  marr( " 
ot  their  lives  in  the  guided  meditatm 
format. 

\Miat  sets  The  Jesus  Meditations  ap.  . 
from  Kennedy's  earlier  volumes  is  t^ 
introduction  ot  each  of  the  16  meditl 
cions  by  narratives  from  a  range  ot  pc 
sons  who  recount  events  in  their  ordina" 
li\  es  where  they  have  encountered 
and  found  transformation  or  healing.  \^ 
hear  the  voices  of  a  businessman,  a  ln- 
op.  a  psychiatrist,  a  social  worker, 
w  oman  in  prison  and  a  man  sending  a  ii 
sentence,  a  refugee,  a  recovering  aic 
holic.  a  prominent  political  figure, 
superintendent  of  a  Catholic  school  >}  ■ 
tem — all  speaking  of  crises,  hurts.  io\ 
vocational  calls,  turnaround  conver-^io: 
in  their  lives,  places  where  the}'  ha\  c  ni 
Jesus. 

Kenned}'  displa}'s  a  genius  tor  con 
bining  a  simple,  direct  and  hearttelt  -t} 
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poetic  prose  with  ;i  portrayal  ol  Jesus 
real,  inc;irn;Uc  and  cng^iictl  in  lite's 
les.  rhcolou'inns  tell  us  that  tlic  Scrip- 
es  are  books  that  read  us  as  much  as 

read  them.  The  strong  virtue  ot  this 
ume  is  that  it  presents,  in  \\a\  s  accessi- 

to  both  the  most  ordinary  person  in 
■  pew  and  the  most  sojihisticated,  a 
!d  portrait  of  Jesus  in  action.  Reaiiers 
liliar  with  the  Ignatian  method  of  con- 
aplation,  by  which  meditators  use 
:ir  senses  ami  imaginations  to  place 
msclves  into  the  scenes  ot  the  (iospel, 
1  find  here  a  vadc  niccnvi  exemplar  ot 
A'  to  do  it  well.  The  book  resonates 
mgly  with  Kennedy's  ov\  n  passions  to 
It  together  spirittialit}'  and  social  jus- 
;,  but  it  does  so  in  the  natural  way  that 
:urs  to  those  who  enter  anew  the 
rid  ot  Jesus,  ra;  her  than  through  a 
)re  moralistic  imposition  ot  justice 
■mes. 

A  Jesuit  triend  ot  mine,  a  most 
)histicated,  even  a  bit  cy  nical  "critter," 
d  me  recently  he  turns  to  Kennedy's 
Citations  so  that  his  heart  and  n(jt  just 

head  will  be  touched.  I  he  structure 
each  meditation  includes,  at  the  eml, 
Ipful,  probing  questions  to  turn  the 
:ditation  toward  one's  own  situation  in 
;.  The  meditations  are  equally  suitable 
"  adaptation  to  a  group  setting  or  tor 
vate  prayer.  Having  witnessed  in  per- 
a  Kennedy  leading  gmded  Ignatian 
ntemplations,  I  have  become  con- 
iced  that  such  meditation  in  a  group 
"mat  can  ofter  a  rich  resource  in  parish 
d  other  church  settings  to  help  people 
d  Jesus  in  their  rooted  and  bus\'  li\  es. 
aturally,  we  all  see  Jesus  filtered 
rough  our  own  e\'es,  but  meditation 
rces  us  to  stretch  and  challenge  our 
dinary  ways  ot  seeing. 

As  I  grow  older,  I  am  increasingU' 
nvinced  that  tapping  into  and  renew- 
^  one's  religious  imagination  is  key  to 
iritual  sustenance  and  growth. 
;nnedy  has  an  especialK'  rich  religious 
lagination.  Most  touching  tor  me  in 
is  excellent  devotional  resource  w  ere 
e  reflections  of  the  man  serving  a  lite 
ntence  in  prison,  the  woman  in  jail,  the 
fagee  facing  deportation  [iroceedings. 
ne  comes  away  from  this  book  con- 
need  that  there  is  no  place  where  the 
jht  ot  Jesus'  imagination  cannot  give 
)pe  for  another  \\a\  of  seeing,  acting 
id  being.  }ohn  4.  Coleman 
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Christian  Egypt 

Coptic  Art  and  Monuments 
Through  Two  Millennia 
Christian  Egypfis  the  result 
of  Massimo  Capuani's 
comprehensive  examination 
of  the  archeological  studies 
and  historical  literature 
of  Coptic  Christian 
monasteries  and  churches, 
supported  by  over  275  full-color  and  black-and  white 
photographs,  maps,  and  architectural  illustrations. 
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"Written  in  a  limpid  style  that  is  both  instructive  and  colorful,  this  book, 
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African  Theology  Today 

Edited  by  Emmanuel  Katongole 


University  of  Scranton 


African  Theology  roo^ay  brings 
together  twelve  essays  on  a 
wide  and  rich  range  of  topics, 
discussions  and  methodologies 
in  African  theology  today.  Even 
the  book's  limitations  provide 
an  insight  into  the  situation: 
Its  variety  also  indicates  the 
absence  of  comprehensive 
and  sustained  discussion 
flowing  from  the  economic 
and  institutional  limitations  of 
Africa  where  research  in  theology  is  offen  beyond  the 
means  of  many  theologians.  Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
staying  abreast  of  continually  changing  contexts  and 
events  in  Africa  itself.  For  all  of  these  reasons  then,  a 
compelling  introduction  to  a  dynamic  conversation. 

ISBN  1-58966-012-9  I  paper  1  519,95 


The  Jesuit  Tradition  in  Education  and  Missioit 
A  450-Year  Perspective 

Edited  by  Christopher  Chappie 

A  series  of  essays  that  deal  with  the  development  of  Jesi 
philosophy  of  education  and  institutional  development  fr 
its  beginnings  to  the  present  in  both  Europe  and  America 

ISBN  0-940866-1 7-X  I  cloth  I  S30,00 
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Dante  s  Paradise:  Translation  and  Commentary 

James  Torrens.  S.J. 


Presenting  Paradise 


James  Torrens's  personal  translation  of  Dante's  Paradise 
flows  from  a  background  eerily  similar  to  Dante's  own, 
being  of  Italian  descent  and  brought  up  in  an  Italian  paris 
This  opens  doors  of  special  insight  and  adds  to  the  coge 
of  the  commentaries  that  are  spaced  throughout  the  text 
The  Paradiso  has  the  serenity  and  elegance  that  comes 
holistic  closure  and  the  vitality  of  a  new  critical  perspecti 

ISBN  0-940866-26-9  I  cloth  I  830.00 
ISBN  0-940866-33-1  I  paper  I  819,95 
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Catholic  Social  Teaching,  1891-Present 
A  Historical,  Theological,  and  Ethical  Analysis 

Charles  E.  Curran 

"Charles  E.  Curran  is  one  of  the  Church  s  greatest  moral  theologians.  A  wise  exploration  of  the  grand  tradition  of 
Catholic  social  teaching  since  Pope  Leo  XI I  Is  'Rerum  novarum. " 

—J.  Philip  Wogaman,  author  of  Christian  Ethics:  A  Historical  Introducti 


Charles  E.  Curran.  always  brilliant,  challenging,  and  provocative,  offers  the  first  comprehensive  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  development 
of  modern  Catholic  social  teaching  from  the  perspective  of  theology,  ethics,  and  church  history.  Although  appreciative  of  the  many  strengi 
of  the  examined  documents  that  inform  the  major  foundations  of  Catholic  social  teaching,  in  analyzing  the  significant  historical  developmen 
that  have  occurred  over  the  course  of  more  than  a  century.  Curran  does  not  hesitate  to  address  what  he  sees  as  the  weaknesses  and 
contradictory  tensions  to  be  found  there. 

CHARLES  E.  CURRAN.  is  Elizabeth  Scurlock  University  Professor  of  Human  Values  at  Southern  Methodist  University,  and  has  served  as 
president  of  three  national  scholarly  societies  of  theology  and  ethics.  He  is  also  the  author  of  many  books  in  the  field  of  moral  theology, 
including  the  award-winning  The  Catholic  Moral  Tradition  Today:  A  Synthesis  (Georgetown  University  Press.  1999). 
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Prolegomena  to  Charity 

Jean-Luc  Marion 

Translated  by  Stephen  E.  Lewis 

In  its  rich  and  provocative  explo- 
ration of  the  one  thing  that  makes 
us  who  we  are  and  what  v/e  are. 
Prolegomena  to  Charity  shows  why 
Jean-Luc  Marion  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  moving  thinkers  in  the 
.'.'orld  today. 

iSBN  0-8232-2171-7  I  cloth  I  S40.00 
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Reflections  in  Tranquility 

Maurice  B.  McNamee.  S.J. 

1  Maurice  B.  McNamee.  S.J.  reflects  on  a  life 
*nat  spans  nearly  a  century.  McNamee  has 
written  his  memoirs,  not  because  he  has 
any  particular  importance  in  the  world,  but 
because  a  whole  series  of  accidental  circum- 
stances in  his  life  provided  the  opportunity 
*or  special  experiences  that  may  be  inter- 
iting  to  some  readers. 


\Uunce  B.  McNamct.  $  J. 
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Advents  of  the  Spirit: 

An  introduction  to  tiie  Current  Study  of 

Ptieumatology 

Bradford  E.  Hinze 
&  D.  Lyie  Dabney 

Marquette  Studies  in  Theology  #30 

ISBN  0-87462-679-x  i  paper  1  845.00 

The  Problem  of  Love 
in  the  Middle  Ages 

Pierre  Rousselot 

Translated  and  with  an  Introduction  by 
Alan  Vincelette 

Marquette  Studies  in  Philosophy  #24 
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The  Human  Search 
for  Truth: 

Pliilosopfiy,  Science,  Tfieology 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  THIRD  MILLENNIUM 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  FAITH 

In  May  2000.  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Culture 
sponsored  an  international  conference  at  the  Vatican 
focusing  on  new  questions  and  challenges  in  science  and  technology 
in  light  of  Pope  John  Paul  ll's  encyclical  Fides  et  Ratio  (1998).  The 
Human  Search  for  Truth;  Philosophy.  Science.  Theology  makes  avail- 
able the  papers  presented  at  this  ground-breaking  program  marking 
the  Catholic  Church  s  renev/ed  effort  to  build  bridges  between  scien- 
tific research  and  theological  reflection.  Not  only  will  this  book  give  a 
v/ider  public  access  to  this  dialogue,  but  also  foster  further  discussion 
and  reflection,  offer  a  resource  for  college  and  university  courses  on 
science  and  religion,  and  perhaps  even  inspire  similar  programs  of 
more  modest  proportions. 

ISBN  0-916101-42-8  I  paper  I  256pp.  I  5  Illustrations  I  $35.00 

To  Order:  610-660-3400  i  Fax:610-660-3410 
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Theology  cum 
Fiction 

Flannery  O'Connor's 
Religious  Imagination 

A  World  With  Everything  Off  Balance 

By  George  A.  Kilcourse  Jr. 

Wiiiltft  Press.  ^2Sp  S2-f.  9  S  (pupa-) 
ISB\  /)S(l'Jl4(llh') 

AlchoLiLjh  she  died  at  age  the  (Catholic 
writer  Flannerv  O'Connor  left  a  literan' 


legac\'  that  secures  her  place  as  a  major 
figure  in  20th-centur\'  literature.  In  this 
carefullv  researched,  well-written  stiKh'  ot 
hei'  fiction,  George  A.  Kilcourse  departs 
fi^oin  the  usual  realm  ot  literarv  criticism 
to  explore  the  w  ay  her  "imaginarion  theol- 
c^gTzes."  This  critical  focus  opens  u|i  unex- 
plored \istas  tor  the  reader.  Literar\-  tech- 
nique is  e.x-plicated  only  when  necessar\'  to 
understand  O'Gonnor's  religious  imagina- 
tion. Therefore,  this  xolume  adds  a  spiri- 
tual dimension  to  the  smd\'  of  O'Connor's 
\\{)rk,  just  as  her  fiction  contains  an 
"atlded  dimension"  tor  the  reatler  who 


understands  her  theolog\'. 

Kjlcourse,  a  professor  of  theolog^at 
Bellarmine  College  in  Louisville,  h.. 
asserts  that  O'Connor's  work  holdsji 
insight  "tor  our  ongoing  renewals 
Church."  To  support  this,  he  explcjs 
O'(]onnor's  abilit)'  to  express  her  theol*- 
ical  beliefs  in  a  metaphorical  mode  asifl 
illustration  of  her  belief  that  "an  imp(jv- 
ishment  ot  the  imagination  meansin 
impoverishment  of  the  religious  lifeis 
well."  He  urges  pastors  and  religious  ei- 
cators  to  read  her  stories  to  gr 
"insights.. .ah(jut  the  lifelong  ongoing  ci- 
version  process"  and  to  "sharpei. 
homiletic  skills"  through  appreciatiorM 
her  pow  erfiil  stontelling.  (iood  ad\  ice. 

Skillfullw  the  author  ccjmiects  < )"(  mi- 
nor's letters  and  essays  with  her  fictn 
I  ler  letters  comment,  usually  wryh',  al  i  r. 
problems  she  encounters  in  developg 
certain  characters,  misunderstandings)t 
her  short  stories  and  revisions  of  her  -  - 
ries  and  novels.  Her  essays,  by  conn/ 
e.xpound  upon  her  beliefs.  By  interl.inl . 
O'Connor's  vvortls  with  his  analysis  ut 
fiction,  Kilcourse  enriches  our  und  - 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  dist- 
guished  Southern  writer. 

The  first  chapter,  "Discovering  le 
Audience,"  links  a  ke\'  O'C^onnor  theim- 
God's  offering  of  grace — with  her  tec 
niques  of  grotesquerie  and  distortion.  B 
course  calls  O'C^onnor's  imaginati 
"superbly  injnic"  and  shows  how  it  mal 
"shocking  demands"  on  the  audience.  ' 
help  readers  understand  the  mind  a 
heart  of  the  authc^r,  he  qucjtes  letters  a 
essavs  that  refer  t(j  the  fiction,  weavin| 
smooth  tlibric  ot  ideas.  I  le  describes  th( 
sources  as  "three  panels  ot  [a]  religic 
icon,  hinged  together  with  an  integ 
unit)'."  He  also  touches  on  the  craftr 
w  riting,  again  using  ( )'(^onnor's  ow  n  dt- 
nitions  ami  ex|)lanations  tor  her  tec- 
niques. 

POr  persons  who  do  not  ha\e  the  tii; 
or  inclination  to  reail  the  \ast  collection  : 
O'Connor  letters  (The  Habit  of  Bciii'^)  ' 
her  essavs  {Mystery  lUid  Manners).  K- 
course  performs  a  great  service  by  jiroM- 
mg  direct  links  fi-om  these  to  her  ficnon.' 

Although  it  anahzes  her  fiction,  I'la- 
iicry  (J'Coi/nor's  Religions  Iiiiaginatr 
makes  a  contribution  to  our  understan 
ing  of  the  writer's  unique  theologit 
imagerv  largely  by  its  ex|)lication  of  h' 
tw  o  no\  els.  Kilcourse  creates  an  illumin; 
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liMinc  inr  his  ;in;il\sis  ot  /(  i.sr  Blood, 
. minor's  first  novel,  citing  details 
t  mark  "the  superficiality  of  both 
crican  religion  and  [iost-\\  orld  W  ar  11 
cncan  culture"  at  the  tune  (l'>52)  of  its 
.iication.  lie  sees  Hazel  Motes  as  post- 
Jcni  man,  and  Taulkinham  as  the  sec- 
-  rir\.  lie  uses  Thomas  Alerton  and 
.ih.im  i  leschel,  as  well  as  OXxmnor's 
i  cnces  to  Xiet/„sche,  to  sketch  the  ide- 
UKal  background  tor  Hazel  Alotes's 
nic\  to  (lod. 

I  Hither,  the  author  helps  the  reader  to 
Lrstand  die  stages  ot  diis  joume}-:  first, 
iic\al  spirituality'  (the  penitential  action 
rocks  in  his  shoes  as  a  boy);  then 
iii.inticism  (he  could  avoid  Ciod  by 
nlmg  sin);  then  postmodern  nihilism 
has  no  soul);  and  finally,  the  search  tor 
lew  Jesus,"  the  failure  of  which  leads  to 
enipt\nng  ot  self  and  embracing  (rod. 
course  brilliantly  illuminates  a  no\el 
t  O'Connor  called  "spare"  and  "angu- 

To  la\'  the  groundwork  iov  his  anah  sis 
The  Violent  Bear  It  Arvay,  Kilcourse  sum- 
rizes  key  points  in  Walter  Bruegge- 
nn's  study  of  Old  Testament  prophets, 
the  heart  of  the  novel  is  the  acceptance 
rejection  of  a  divine  call  to  prophecy; 
s  background  is  essential  tor  undcr- 
nding  young  Tarwater's  struggle. 
Connor's  religious  imagination  creates 
nbols  and  scenes  that  make  the  conflict 
ween  die  words  and  example  ot  Cireat- 
de  Mason  Tai"water  and  Uncle  Rayber's 
I  dseptic  way  of  life  real  to  the  xoung  boy, 
I  0  must  choose  between  them. 

Kilcourse  probes  O'Connor's  abilit\' 
make  such  concepts  as  grace,  temjita- 
n,  pride  and  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst 
:1  to  the  reader.  He  calls  on  Karl  Rahn- 
s  insights  f)n  grace  and  Roger  1  laight's 
alysis  ot  sin  and  guilt  to  ileepen  the 
ader's  understanding  ot  the  terrain, 
lile  using  O'Connor's  letters  to  clear 
ay  misunderstandings  of  the  no\  el. 

However,  the  author's  anabses  ot 
'Connor's  short  stor\-  collections,  .  { 
lod  Mill)  Is  ILird  to  I'ind  and  Evciythini^ 
•at  Rises  Must  Converge — with  the  excep- 
in  of  the  title  stories  and  a  few  others — 
fer  no  new  insights.  Still,  Kilcourse  doc- 
aents  well  O'Oinnor's  debt  to  I  eilhard 
Chardin. 

The  chapter  "  The  (Christie  Imagina- 
m"  explores  in  great  detail  the  writings 
Romano  Cluardini  antl  William  K. 


IaikIi,  two  writers  whom  ()'(j)iinor  had 
read  w  ith  ileep  apjireciation.  According  to 
Kilcourse,  rhe\-  "served  as  implicit  dia- 
logue [lartners  to  ileepen  [O'Connor's] 
understanding  ot  the  iii}'Stery  ot  (Christ." 
It  is  an  interesting  chapter,  but  I  question 
the  extent  of  their  influence  on  O'C^on- 
nor's  work;  it  seems  clear  that  she  under- 
stood tlee|)l\-  the  nn  steiy  ot  (>hrist  long 
before  reading  these  authors.  Perhaps  the\' 
made  her  (in  Robert  Frost's  words)  "only 
more  sure  of  all  |she]  thought  was  true." 

In  her  essav  "I  he  Nature  and  Aim  ot 
Fiction,"  0'C>)nnor  states:  "For  the  fic- 


tion wriler,  the  whole  stor\'  is  the  mean- 
ing, because  it  is  an  experience,  not  an 
abstraction."  Kilcourse  invokes  this  state- 
ment as  a  guide  to  expanding  the  reader's 
understanding  of  meaning  through  the 
snnbolic  language  that  creates  the  experi- 
ence. 

0\  erall,  this  book  succeeels  in  showing 
Flannery  O'Connor  as  imaginativeh'  gift- 
ed and  theologically  learned.  It  succeeds 
too  in  demonstrating  clearly  that  this 
union  ot  imagination  and  know  letlge  cre- 
ated extraordinan-  fiction. 

Kathleen  Feeley 
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DISCOVER  YOUR  GIFTS  THROUGH  SERVICE  TO 
OTHERS.  1/ARCHF  HARBCIR  HOL'SF,  ;i 
(  Jiristian  comniuniu  in  J.Kksdnvillc,  Fla..  inv  ites 
\i)u  t(i  .isMst  HI  crcLitnig  comniunin  uith  adults 
\\h(i  are  de\  elopnientalh  ilisalileil.  Require- 
ments: detlicatetl  people  who  want  tii  li\e  the 
(lospel  in  e(iinniunit\  lite,  ulio  desire  tii  li\e 
uith.  learn  from  and  relate  with  adults  with  dis- 
abilities. Responsibilities:  help  ereate  a  home 
based  on  the  Beatitudes,  develop  relationships 
with  members,  assist  in  personal  care  and  com- 
niunit\-  liv  ing.  Benefits:  .\niericorps  site,  stipeinl. 


room,  boartl,  health/dental  insurance  and  tornia- 
tion  in  the  spirituality  and  philosophy  of  the 
L.'Arche  communities  founded  by  Jean  \'anier 
and  lived  and  written  about  by  Henri  Xouvven. 
Interested?  (Contact:  Patrick  .Mav'hevv,  700 
Arlington  Road.  Jacksonv  ille,  PL  .^221  1;  Ph: 
(904)  72j-5W2;  e-mail:  larchfl@aol.c()m. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
vour  current  niinistn  .  Two  three-week  sessions 
(Januarv  and  June)  on  campus  \earh.  with 
guidetl  independent  study.  Accredited.  C^oncen- 
trations  in  pastoral  supen  ision.  C.P.E.,  Hispan- 
ic ininistrv.  For  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  I  heoloyv  ,  2S5  Oblate  Drive. 
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Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  can  help 
you  prepare  for  a  call  to  nninistry  or  further 
develop  your  present  nninistry. 


Master  of  Arts  in 
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Master  of  Divinity 
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San  Antonio.  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1 
\  isit  our  Web  site  at:  w  v\  v\  .ost.edu. 


THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  SUMMER  COURSE 

Time  For  Us:  bracing  Time's  I  e.xtures  in  ' 
riage,"  2-S  .Aug.-7  Sept.,  2002,  in  Brussels, 
gium.  Interdisciplinan,'  and  ecumenical  cours 
postgraduate  students  and  professionals  inte 
ed  in  the  dialogue  between  human  sciences 
Christian  theologv  about  marriage  and  its  spi 
alit\-.  Organized  by  the  International  Acad 
for  .Marital  Spirituality  (IXT.-VMS),  together 
the  Libraiy  for  the  Interdisciplinary  Stud 
Marriage,  in  collaboration  with  Boston  Col 
(L\S..\.),  Pontiticia  L'niversita  Gregor 
(Rome),  Katholieke  L^niversiteit  Leuven  ( 
gium).  .Accredited.  In  dialogue:  Giinter  Bur 
sociology  (Gemianv);  W  illiam  Desmond,  ph 
ophv  (Belgium);  Fnda  .McDonagh,  theology 
land);  Patrick  Aloore,  spiritualitv'  (U.K.);  .\1 
\'ansteenwegen,  se.\olog\-  (Belgium).  Infor 
tion:  r\T.\.\lS  Summer  Course,  Steenweg 
Cirote  Hut  156  A,  1640  Sint-Genesius-R 
(Brussels),  Belgium;  e-mail:  intanis@skynet 
w  v\  v\ .  in  tanis.com/ cour2  2 . 

Fellowships 

CARDINAL  BERNARDIN  FELLOWSHIP.  Pa 

social  ministry  fellov\ship  at  C^atholic  Char 
L  S.A  available  immediately.  The  Card 
Bernardin  Fellowship  is  an  exciting  opportu 
tor  a  religious  or  member  ot  the  clergy  to  v 
closclv  w  ith  the  parish  social  ministry  staff  ii 
JustFaith  project.  JustFaith  is  an  extended  ju 
education/formation  program  that  provi  lc  n 
opportunitv  for  parishioners  to  stud\  m 
formed  bv  the  justice  tradition  of  the  (  iih  . 
(Church.  Responsibilities  will  include  assistajl 
with  program  development,  training  and  genw' 
support  to  JustFaith  parishes  and  comniuni  s. 
Stipend  of  Sl.ODO/month  for  12  months.  S 
application,  education  and  ministerial  e.xperi' 
to:  Human  Resources  Catholic  C^harities  U 
1"31  King  Street,  Alexandria,  \'A  22314;  lit: 
(703)  .s4''-41'W:  or  e-niail  to:  hunianresourc 
cathiiliccharitiesusa.(  )rg. 

MARGARET  CAFFERTY  FELLOW,  Catholic  Ch 
tics  L  S  \  IS  lookini;  tor  men  and  women 
Uious  or  priests,  tn  wurk  closelv  tor  6  to 
months  with  (Catholic  C^harities  USA's  social 
lev  department.  I'he  selected  applicant  will: 
resent  ('atholic  (dtariries  I'S.A  at  policy  meed 
w  ith  national  coalitions  on  major  issues  suci 
health  care,  housing,  welfare  and  hunger;  ad 
cite  to  members  of  (Congress  and  administrat 
officials  about  Catholic  (Charities  L'S.A's  po 
positions;  attend  Ciongressional  hearings 
markups  ol  pending  legislation;  research 
develop  new  policv  development  materials; 
report  about  Icijislative  developments  in  ,\dvo 
(Catholic  (Charities  USA's  weekly  legisla 
newsletter.  T  he  f  ellowship  pays  a  Sl.OOO  mor 
K  stipend.  Bv  .\la\  I  please  send  applicaric 
inckidiim  a  suminan  ot  vour  eilucation  and  rr 
isterial  e\|ierience,  time  av ailabilitv  and  soi 
|iolic\.  Send  resumes  to:  humanresour 
@catholiccharitiesusa.org;  or  Fax:  (703)  5 
4198.  Xo  phone  calls  please.  FOF. 
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icst  Rooms 

DMARK  GUEST  ROOMS  ,u  L  nion  I  hcologi- 
^ciiim.irs ,  3(l4l  lirci.ulu.iy  ,u  12Ut  Street, 
'York,  NY  10027;  F^h:  (212)  280-1313;  Fax: 
!)  280-1488.  X'isit  the  Semin;iry  nt 
r.uts.C^oliiiiihia.edii. 

sitions 

:a  director.  ji'SL  i  r  \ oi.l  \  i  f f R 

I^PS:  NOR'l'HU'FS'!'  will  hire  the  Mask.i 

I  Director  to  start  work  in  niid-july.  1  his  job 

II  time,  based  in  Portland,  Ore.,  highly  col- 
rative  and  involves  travel.  'Fhe  Area  Director 
)orts  and  challenges  30  hill-time  volunteers 
king  with  marginalized  persons  in  hve  loca- 
s  in  Alaska.  Requires  experience  in  social 
/ism,  apostolic/pastoral  ministry,  (christian 
1  formation,  intentional  community,  retreat 
ning,  general  administration.  Fxperience  liv- 
working  in  Alaska  is  preferred.  Salary  hegin- 
;  in  low  2()'s  D.O.E.;  To  apply,  contact:  Dan 
•illo.  Program  (Coordinator;  Ph:  (.^03)  33.^- 
2;  e-mail:  danpetrii'o@|esuit\'olunteers.()rg 
ob  description  and  .'pplication  form.  Applica- 
due.May  27,  2002. 

'HOLIC  CHAPLAINS— full-time  positions 
lable.  1.  ARCl  IDIOCFSF  OF  LOS  AXC;F- 
•>:  Metropolitan  Detention  (Center,  Los 
;eles,  V/T,  federal.  Terminal  island  Correc- 
al  Institution,  San  Pedro,  FAI",  federal.  Fed- 
Correctional  Institution,  Lompoc,  F/T. 
itura  School,  Oamarillo,  F/T,  youth  authori- 
2.  DIOCESE  OF  FRESNO:  U.S.  Peniten- 
/,  Atwater,  Calif.,  F/T,  federal.  Pleasant  Val- 
State  Prison,  F/T,  state.  3.  DIOCESE  OF 
:RAMENT0:  High  Desert  State  Prison, 
anville,  F/T.  4.' DIOCESE  OF  SAN 
IGO:  (Centinela  State  Prison,  Imperial,  F/T, 
e  adult  facility.  X  DIOCESE  OF  SAN  JOSE: 
lews  Developmental  Center.  6.  DIO(T,SE 
SAN'FA  ROSA:  Pelican  Bay  State  Prison, 
scent  (City,  state  level  I\'  facilit\-  w  ith  S.H.L'. 
)I()CESE  OF  STOCKTON:  No.  California 
men's  FaciliU',  IVT,  state.  8.  DIOCESE  OF 
BERNARDINO:  Herman  (i.  Stark  \TS, 
tario,  F/'F,  youth  authority. 
State  positions:  qualified  applicants  include 
«ts,  men  and  women  religious,  deacons  or  lay 
sons  with  ajipropriate  background  and  skills, 
leral  positions:  must  have  M.Di\'.  or  graduate 
iit  equivalency  credits.  Send  your  resume  anti 
ee  references  to:  (Catholic  (Chaplain  Search 
mmittee,  (California  (Catholic  (Conference,  111'' 
itreet.  Second  Floor,  Sacramento,  (CA  ''5S14. 

mOLIC  CHARITIES,  Department  of  Social  and 
mmunity  Development,  is  looking  tor  a 
CIAL  JUS  TKCE  FDU(CA  FION  (COORDI- 
kTOR  (f/t).  'I'o  uiirk  with  the  department 
5Ctor  to  develop,  |>lan  and  tollou  up  jubilee 
tice  ilays  tor  vicariates  and  parishes.  Develop 
reaseil  jiarish  participation  in  Operation  Rice 
>wl,  Bread  lor  the  W  orld  and  other  interna- 
nal  education  and  de\eliipment  activities, 
irk  with  the  vicariate  parish  social  iinnisters 
1  i)arish  and  vicariate  social  concerns  conimit- 
s  to  plan  and  organi/,e  social  justice  activities  in 
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Come  on  sabbatical  to  a  manor  house  in  England 
HAWKSTONE  HALL,  Redemptonst  International  Pastoral  Centre 

THE  3-MONTH  RENEWAL  COURSE 
9  September  -  5  December  2002 
6  January  -20  March  2003 
28  April  -24  July  2003 
8  September  -4  December  2003 

The  Hawkstone  Renewal  Course  is  the  first  choice  for  religious,  priests,  and  lay  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  on  sabbatical.  Ttie  course  provides  a  sympathetic  space  for  you 
to  rediscover  and  renew  your  loving  attachment  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

For  further  details:  The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall.  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury, 
SY4  5LG,  England   Tel/Fax: ++44  1630  685242/565   e-mail:  Hawkhall@aol. com 
Visit  Hawkstone  today:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 

LOYOLA  MARYMOUNT  UNIVERSITY 

Summer  2002  School  of  Theology  and  Pastoral  Ministry 

//;('  DcpiiiDnoit  of  l'hcologicalStntiics  iiiicl  the  Center  far  Religion        S/<n-ilihtlily  invite 

yon  to  piirtiiipiite  in  these  iDiitjiie  opportitnities  for  intelleetiial  iin/l  spiritioil  enriehweiit. 

Most  eourses  are  available  for  graduate  eredit 

or  eontinuing  ediieation/eiirielnnent. 

■  THREE-UNIT  GRADUATE  COURSES  ■ 

■    ONE-UNIT  FOCUS  COURSES  H 

Miiy  he  iiiirhletl  irilh  /irii/esini  's  /'eni:/ssii/ii 

JUNl'  21  -  2(1 

Theolog)'  and  Fxology  Seminar 

MAY  20  -  jUNF,  2.S 

Dr.  ( ihrisliijiher  key  <  li,i/>/ile 

Foundations  of  New  Testament 

Theology 

JUl.Y  S  -  11 

/);:  Jeffiry  Silrr 

Contemporary  Topics  in  Bioethics 

Di:  f,ii>/e>  Waller 

Issues  in  Christian  Spirituality 

Dr.  Ptiu'diis  liiirliiirdhnslie 

JULY  .S  IX 

Images  of  Spirituality  in  Film 

Theology  and  Ecology 

Mr  Daval  1  lapel 

Ih\  ( 'hristdpher  Key  (ihiipple 

JUl  Y  !=>  -  IS 

Clinical  Bioethics  &  Religious 

Holistic  Spirituality 

Traditions 

/)),  Willie  All 

/  h:  /iiiin'i  Waller 

lULY  22  -  2S 

JUl.Y  1  -  AU(,Ll.s  r 

Scripture  and  Liberation 

Spirituality  for  Ministers 

AV;-  Uulhinl  l(„hi.  OI'M 

Ren  lohii  Mo.a.  S/ 

JULY  22  -  ALK.USr  1 

Issues  in  Specialized  Ministries 

Merton:  An  American  Spirituality 

Sr  Aiiiie  Im-IL  SSS 

Ree  (  leny^e  l\ili  tan 

JULY  29  -  AUCUS  L  1 

■  SUMMER  BIBLE  INSTITUTE  ■ 

Masculine  Spirituality 

Rer  Rnhaid  Roln:  DI  M 

rhe  Bible  and  Violence 

Kit.  Lirrv  tinddl.  (  SI' 

JUL\  29  -  AUCUSI  1 

l\ei'  1  )(iii,ilrl  Seinio.  f'l' 

Becoming  a  More  Intelligent 

liee.  jiiliii  I  hiiiiilnie,  SI 

Believer 

Dr.  lugiiiii  I'liiiihell-Diiniliiig 

,S)-.  (nrahen  llailei.  RSIIM 

Dr  (aiiii  /liiv-l'tii.:..:,/ 

Further  information:  htip://eonted.lmu.cdu/ieligi()n 

Linda  Schuh/;  (310)  ,V^«-7772,  Ischultz6"lmu.edu       LOYOLA  MARYMOUNT 

I-elix  lusi,  Sj:  (.ilO)  3.VS-:7'>'),  CRSt'imu.edii.             i     n     i     v     r     K     s     i     i  v 

§t.  ^Ignatius  ^I^trcat  ^Housc 

251  Searin"town  Road  ♦  Vlanhasset.  NV  11030 


liiisttulii  Intcit.i 
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Zen  pr.K  ii<  c  intc^i<illiiK  i  1 11  isti.m  lili  ■.  |  >i,i\  11  ,11  k  I  liii  ir.UN  . 

CUiiclccI  b\'  Hol)crl  Kcniic(l\  ,  S  I  Kushi.  .uiiIkji  i  i| 
"Zen  Spir  il.  C  hrisiiaii  Spli  li  <iiul  Zi  -i  i  dills  in  (  I  insii.ii  is 

Ml( -Ml  iiu ■( 111. nil  111  ic-iK -.lis  w  nil  II  inn. il  11  ismu  in  11 1 .11  m  I  i.ilk.s  (  uslm  n is  .  11  id  1  1 1. ins  pii  i\  n li  c  1.  I  I ir 
i( -11 1  -.lis  hcj^ln  w  ill  I  (111  UK -I  I  in  I  rii  I,  i\  .il      St  i  ,1111 1  i  ■nil  \\  ill  i  liii  ii  1 1  i  n  i  llinisti,  i\  <  11  in  11  in.  luii  li 
\\i  ■(  -K  is  s  i  5"):  <i  s  1 1  M  1  (Icpi  isii  is  ici  |i  liiri  I  si\  s\i  -i  -ks  in  .  i(l\  .  11 11  1  ■  s\\  iinii  lii  i^  |  "  "  li  .i\  ail.il  ilc- 
Ini  |i  lii  ii  -s  ,1111 1  II  -SI  MA  .nil  ins  n  11  1  mm  -llntoiK  il.i  1 1111.  1  ir  2  1 2-m  1  -".7 1 1 1  si  1  u  1 1  hn  ks  (iii.u  li  •  1  ml  n  1 
M,  1^11.1111  IS  Kciii  Ml  I  II  msii  lo  \i  ox  1  miicll.  >,2j  1-:.  '141I1  sr..  Ni-\\  "1 1  Ilk.        K IIJX, 
I  111  II  I  /<  II  Hill-,  lis  ,11  SI  I'^i  1,1111  IS  I  11  11  ihi-i  I  M  4  _'i  K  ij  (I  HI  k  SI  hi  ill  ill  -  ,11  I  III;  1  kililiiiK  /in  llipi  «l  1  1 11 111 


We  Invite  You  To  Join  Us  For  The 

Joint  Convocation  of  Small  Christian  Communities 


"Small  Christian  Communities, 
Society  and  Church 
From  Paul's  Corinth  to  North  America" 

St  Mary's  University,  San  Antonio  TX    August  1-4,  2002 


Features:  The  Keynote  speakers  are  Scott  Appleby  and 
Robert  Beliah  with  presentations  and  pre-conference 
workshops  offered  by,  but  not  limited  to:  Fr.  Art  Baranowski 
Rick  Boesen.  Alicia  Bondanelia,  Michael  Brough.  Paul 
Combest.  Michael  Cowan.  Bill  D'Antonio.  Barbara  Fleischer. 
Fr.  Joseph  Healey.  Barb  Howard.  Bernard  Lee.  SM.  Bob 
Monarty.  SM.  Patricia  O'Connell  Killen.  Sheila  O'Dea, 
Jeanette  Rodriguez.  Amy  Sluss  and  Evelyn  and  Jim 
Whitehead.  The  conference  will  host  an  exhibit  hall: 
New  music  specifically  written  for  Small  Christian 
Communities:  Bus  Transportation  for  those  who  wish  to  go 
downtown  to  the  Riverwalk  on  Friday  Evening:  and  a  Saturday  Night  Fiesta 

-  an  evening  devoted  to  a  Mexican  Meal  Feast  and  Music. 

At  the  Convocation  we  gather  to  reflect  on,  converse  and  pray  together  about: 

-  The  movement  of  small  Christian  communities  among  Roman  Catholics  and  their  parishes  today. 

-  The  contemporary  U.S.  culture  as  it  shapes  small  communities  and  is  shaped  by  them. 

-  The  contemporary  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  it  shapes  small  communities  and  is  shaped  by  them. 

-  To  pledge  ourselves  and  our  organizations  to  faithful  and  feasible  action  for  the  future. 


Please  check  our  conference  registrar's  website  for  registration  updates,  conference 
fees,  scliolarship  applications  and  housing  assistance  forms  for  the  conference  - 
www.TMConferenceServices.com  T.IVI.  Enterprises.  PO  Box  5226.  Rockford  IL 
61125  P:  (815)  399-2150  F:  (815)  399-2012  or  E-mail:  TMEnter5@aol.com 


Sponsored  by:  Buena  Vista. 

National  Alliance  of  Parishes  Restructuring  into  Communities  (NAPRC). 

North  American  Forum  for  Small  Christian  Communities  (NAFSCC). 
Consultants  include:  RENEW  International.  Marianist  Lay  Communities. 

North  American  Forum  on  the  Catechumenate. 

National  Pastoral  Life  Center, 

Mexican  American  Cultural  Center  (MACCj. 


parishes.  .-K.ssist  the  C.C.H.D.  coordinatoi 
developing  and  implementing  a  plan 
increasing  parish  participation  in  C.C.H 
collection  and  educational  activities.  Deve 
and  coordinate  specific  projects  and  acti\itie 
social  justice  education  with  Schools  Dep: 
ment,  Catechetical  Department,  Perman 
Diaconate  program  and  R.C.I. A.  Coordin 
Public  Discipleship  (P.D.)  in  the  archdioct 
including  staffing  the  steering  committ 
arranging  retreats  and  workshops  and  ma 
taining  the  P.D.  groups.  Qualifications:  B 
degree,  .M..\.  in  relevant  area  preferred,  e,xp( 
ence  of  parish  life,  knowledge  of  coniniurt 
organizing  methods  desirable;  knowledge 
Catholic  social  teaching.  .\bilit\^  to  commu 
cate  well  verbally  and  in  writing;  organizatio 
anti  computer  skills.  AppK  to:  Catholic  Ch; 
ties — Personnel  Office.  1011  First  .\ven 
Xe«  York,  NT  1002:;  Fa.x:  CI 2)  S26-8795; 
mail:  ccjobs@archn\-.()rg. 

CORNELIA  CONNOLLY  LOANED  EXECUTI 
PROGRAM.  Cathulic  Chanties  L  SA  is  acce 
ing  applications  tor  its  Cornelia  Conno 
Loaned  E.\ecuti\e  |irogram.  The  Loaned  Ex 
uti\  e  program  is  open  to  lay,  religious  and  cl 
g\-  who  are  employed  and  sponsored 
Catholic  Charities  L'SA  member  agenci 
Applicants  must  be  a\  ailable  for  at  least  thi 
months.  In  addition  to  broad  experience 
social  sen^ices,  candidates  should  have  a  go 
understanding  of  (Catholic  social  teaching.  T 
loaned  executive  works  as  a  member  of 
Social  Policy  Deparmient,  specializing  in  issi 
relatcti  to  the  executive's  local  ageno,"  work, 
part  of  the  legislative  ad\'ocac\'  team,  the  loai 
executive  will:  research  and  write  social  pol 
analyses;  represent  Catholic  Charities  USA 
coalition  meetings  and  strateg}-  sessions;  atte 
Congressit)nal  hearings  and  markups;  draft  t 
timon\'  and  letters  to  (Congress  and  the  adm 
istration;  write  articles  for  Catholic  Charit 
L'S.A's  weekly  legislative  newsletter,  Advof 
ami  meet  with  members  of  Congress  and  th 
staffs.  Loaned  executi\'es  remain  on  the  payT 
and  benefit  plans  ot  their  home  agencies,  wh 
Catholic  C^harities  L  S,\  reimburses  the  agen 
Sl,000  per  month.  (Catholic  (liarines  L'S.Aa 
pavs  for  one  round  trip  between  the  loan 
executive's  home  and  .Alexandria,  \'a.,  as  well 
work-related  tra\el  expenses  in  Washingtc 
D.C.  Send  resumes  to:  humanresources 
catholiccharitiesusa.org;  or  Fax:  (703)  54 
41 'W.  Xo  phone  calls  please.  FOF. 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  FAITH  FORMATION  A! 
O.C.I. A.  .Most  IIol\  1  rinity,  an  active,  growi 
nuikicultural  parish  of  2,200  households  loc; 
ed  in  Phoenix.  .\riz..  is  seeking  a  full-tin 
Director  ot  Atlult  Faith  Formation  ai 
().(;. I. .\.  Responsible  for  creation  and  imp! 
mentation  ot  adult  tomiarion  program  and 
all  aspects  of  the  ().C.I..\.  process  in  Engli 
and  S|ianish.  .Must  be  bilingual  (English  ai 
S[)anish).  W  e  are  looking  tor  someone  cread 
who  can  help  harness  the  considerable  ener 
111  our  parish  to  take  us  to  the  next  le\el. 
in  religious  srutlies/theolog)  preferred;  a  relati 
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Make  San  Antonio.  TX  your  2002  summer  family  vacation  destination 
and  become  a  part  of  this  Small  Christian  Community  Experience. 


jate  degree  or  c-(]ui\alL-iu  experience  will 
t  insidercd.  Position  available  as  ot  june 
.  Please  send  resume  to:  Roberto  (iornil, 
,H62()\.  'th  St.,  i'bocnn.  \'/.>i>nH). 

CTOR  OF  FAITH  FORMATION  FOR  CHIL- 
S  AND  YOUTH  (full  time)  sougbl  by  Si. 
;la  (iluircli,  Pacific  (irove,  (>alit.,  ulmse 
jnsibilities  would  include  developing  a 
g  relationshi])  with  the  children  and  youth 
e  parish  through  regular  classes  and  \(hiiIi 
amilv  gathering's.  This  person  would  o\er- 
acraincntal  programs  and  collaborate  with 

members,  parish  ministers  and  parents 
ing  a  vibrant,  youth-friendly  faith  comnui- 

Salary  commensurate  with  education  and 
Hence.  Interested  candidates  are  invited  to 

a  letter  and  professional  resume  to:  Rc\ . 

McConnick  or  Jeanne  Keating,  St.  .\ngela 
■ch,  146  8th  St.,  Pacific  (irove",  CA  ''3950; 
831 )  65^'-416();  Fax;  (831)  372-.5()26. 

MINISTRY.  I'he  Diocese  of  .\ltoona-John- 
n  is  seeking  an  .ASSISTANT  DIRI-.C- 
i  for  the  Office  of  .Atlult  Formation  and 
Ministry.  The  position  invokes  teaching 
iely  of  Scripture  and  theology  courses  in 
eight  counties  ot  the  diocese  m  a  welU 
^lished  three-year  ministry  program  as 
as  teaching  occasional  courses  h)r  adult 
chment.  Al.Div.  or  equivalent  Ironi  ,i 
lolic  school  ot  theology  requireil.  F.xpei  i- 
helpful.  Lay  persons  are  encouraged  to 
y.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Nice 
:e  in  Johnstown.  F'ull  job  description 
able.  Closing  date  for  applications  is  June 
tarting  date:  Aug.  1;  earlier  if  possible, 
i  resume  and  references  to;  Dr.  (jinnie 
towe,  Director,  Adult  Formation  and  Lay 
istry,  124  Logan  Blvd.,  Holliday sburg, 
16648.  Ph;  (814)  693-9605;  Fa.x:  (814) 
8894;  e-niail:  crstowe@dioceseai.org. 

ISTER  OF  WORSHIP.  Located  in  North 
miore  Chy,  the  Shrine  of  the  Sacred 
rt  is  an  active  iliverse  communit\  that 
cs  a  DIRFC TOR  OF  .MUSIC  WD 
URGY  to  continue  and  further  dc\elop  a 
imic  music  and  liturgy  program.  Respon- 
ities  include:  serving  as  principal  organist, 
"al  director  (adult,  handbell,  children)  and 
rgist  for  the  parish.  37-rank,  3-inanual 
:ks;  professional  secti(m  leaders  and  can- 
;  supportixe  pastor,  statt  and  asscniliK. 
ry  coni|ietiti\ c  and  commensurate  with 
;rience.  Benefits  incliideil.  Please  send  let- 
of  interest  and  resume  to:  Rc\.  Richard 
mblitt,  The  Shnne  of  the  Sacred  1  leart, 
1  Regent  Road,  Baltimore,  AID  21209; 
1:  Sllshrine@archbalt.org;  Web  site: 
.V. theshrine.org. 

EST  lor  non-sectarian  ( juinecticut  boarding 
)ol.  F.xperience  with,  lo\e  ot  kids  a  must, 
day  exening  Alass,  confirmation,  interlaith 
)ol  rituals.  Part  time,  unless  (|ualilied  to 
h  academic  tliscipline.  .Acatlemic  calciular, 
ting  9/02.  Contact  Nick  iVlorris-Kliment, 
iplain;  Ph:  (203)  697-2508;  e-mail:  nmor- 
iinient@choate.edu.  Visit  www.choate.edu. 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  jirst  ever  jidl-lcngth  video  jeature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


/\  priifesMiiii.illv-|iMKiimil  k-.iiiiiv-luii-lli  \  kIi-.',  II' 'V\  II -i  -hll-li:  Mil  11". \1  I  >• 
I  K  H  Ks  Is  :i  cuiiipreliL-nsi\'c  |i]vseiit.il  n  m  i  it  e\  er\'  detail  i  il  Jcmis'  tliial  In  lurs,  li  i  ui  i 
1  lis  entry  into  JenisaL-ni  tor  the  Last  Supper,  rliiciunb  Llis  prayerful  ammy  in  iIk 
( jarden  ot  Ck-tbseniane,  1  lis  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourU' 
ini;,  the  erownin'.^  with  iluirns,  the  bnit;il  ;isceni  to  Uolt;otha  hearint;  the  weii^lii 
ot  the  eriiss,  the  ii;iiIiivl:  "t  His  banils  ;ind  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  dt  inr- 
iiK-nt,  cndin<^  in  I  lis  Je.ilb. 

The  Luiiiineiit.iry  of  four  \m iiid-ieiii i\\ ncd  (.spells  m  ibeir  tiekls  will  L;i\e  you  ibe 
most  thorough  understandinL;  it  is  posMble  lo  aLL|iiii'e  ot  the  reality  'it  lesiis'  pas- 
sion  tnnu  the  perspeetnes  of  a  nieilieal  examiner,  a  pbvMcian  experl  un  paiii,  ;i 
historian  .ind  .in  .irebaeokii^isr. 

Nothing;  will  e\'er  hrin,!^  yuii  eloser  In  an  i ini lersi anJin^  nt  wh:it  Jesus  eiiiliired 
liliaii  uMkliinu  lliiW  ll->l  1^  I '111    nil  ir:  \l  IS  III  'I  I- 


1  copy:  $29.95 

PLUS:  $4»s  sHIITINc  ;  AND 
H.ANniJNti 


DiSPONIBLE  EN  ESPANOL 


TO  ORHER: 

1-800-303-9595 
www.trinitypictures.com 

Guarantee:  Complete  Salisjactiiin  or  Your  Money  Hack  within  90  days 


|..|in  I  I.IIILI-,  V\\k\\ 


Ti  inil\ 


'Listen. ..With  the  ear  of  your  heart. ..for  my  word  is  meant  for  you  "  (Rule  of  Benedict) 


-j-  Monastic  Studies 

•  Foi'  (ill  who  seek  ainiulhenlieiillvi  lirislian  vision  of 
the  world 

•  Degive,  certificate  und suhhulieul  options 

•  Fellowships  and  full  tuition  scholarships  availahle 

mbanken@csbsju.edu .  http://www.csbsiu.et1u/sot 


Saint  John's  School  of  TheologySeminary  •  Collegeville,  MN  5632 1  •  800-36 1-8318 


CRD 


Cod's  Activity: 
The  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction 

A  Unique  9-month  Program  for  experienced 
directors  which  has  been  running  since  1971 

Center  for  Religious  Development 
zzifO  AAassachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge,  AAA  02140 
Phone:  6i7-5i,7-i»i22;  Fax:  6i7-i,9i-99i,5 
E-mail:  CenterijRelDeva))uno.com 


The  Center  is  devoted  to: 

•  t-,\ploring  God's  activity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate  directee,  director  and  supervisor 

•  Hnabling  directee,  director  and  supervisor  to  become  more  alive  to  God's 
activity 

•  Providing  ten  hours  wceklv  of  ongoing  direction  witli  people  from  di\'erse 
walks  of  life 

•  Kngaging  the  director  with  God  acting:  in  directees  and  in  oneself  through 
ongoing  supervision 

•  Reflecting  continuously  on  God  inviting,  encouraging  and  challenging  all 
those  who  are  involved  in  the  ministry  of  direction 
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OIPAL  For  sniiill  (iatholif  L^lcmcinnn-  school 
.  Sciiii  iiccTcdiuiDons,  three  jirotcssioiiiil  rcf- 
es  and  resume  to:  Re\.  P;uil  (luynar,  St. 
'JUS  Parish,  3S7  Alaiyland  Ave.,  Oakniont, 
15139;  Fax:  (412)  828-1587;  e-mail: 
vn'nar@msn.a)m;  W'eh  site:  wvvw.saintire- 
..org. 

baticals 

;TRY  to  ministers  sabbatical.  Follow  the 
)  San  Aiiionio,  I  c\.  "(^ome  aside"  to  rest, 
t,  rela.x  and  be  renewed  with  odier  men  and 
;n  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and  spu  - 
rinfonnaiion  write:  M.T.M.  Program,  1(1'-' 
:e  Dnve,  San  Antonio,  TX  782 1 6-63 1 1 ;  Ph: 
349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web 
w'w.ost.edu. 

ond  (Careers 

RE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  ministry?  Reli- 
.  lifer  Theolog)  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spir- 
sabbatical  (clergy,  religious,  lait\')?  (800) 
5347. 


letters 

New  Directions 

Ahnn ,  main  thanks  tor  yniir  honest  and 
forthriuhl  consideration  ot  the  current 
horrilile  scandal.  The  entire  \]inl  I  issue 
was  the  hest  I  h;n  e  seen  in  40  years  ot 
suhscnl)ing.  I  am  sharing  it  with  my 
ft-ientls  in  our  parish,  and  I  e.xpect  it  to 
become  thoroughlv  worn  out  in  its  hihor 
of  lo\  e.  I  hanks  too  tor  the  attitude  of 
hope  and  new  directions  that  the  articles 
contain. 

Robert  F.  Hanlon 
Reston,  Va. 

From  the  People 

The  current  scandal  has  created  a  seri- 
ous Aud  perha|is  permanent  loss  of  con- 
fulence  in  church  leadership.  There  is  a 


Vnti-Catholicism:  The  Last  Acceptable  Prejudice? 

A  conference  examining  Anti-Catholicism  as  a  cultural  phenomenon. 


Co-sponsored  by  Commonweal 
magazine  and  The  Center  for 
American  Catholic  Studies  at 
Fordham  University. 

Friday,  May  24  j  9:30  a.m.-5  p.m. 
McNally  Amphitheater 
Fordham  University  School  of  Law 
140  West  62nd  Street,  Manhattan 


The  program  includes  discussions 
among  distinguished  panelists  from  the 
media,  academe,  and  literature  followed 
by  a  question  and  answer  period. 


For  more  information  contact: 

Rev.  Mark  Massa,  S.J.  at  (718)  817-3243. 

Admissiim  is  tree  and  open  to  the  public. 


This  conference  is  supported  by  grants  from  The  Pew  (;haritable  Trusts 
and  the  lohn  and  Constance  Curran  Charitable  Foundation. 


FORDHAM 


New  York  City's  Jesuit  University 


The  Catholic  Church  is  now  aware  that  men  and  women  wori<ing  as 
formation  personnel  in  seminaries  and  religious  communities  need  special 
eparation  to  understand  and  provide  effective  counseling  in  relation  to  sexuality. 

rhe  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

exists  to  help  meet  that  urgent  need.  For  information  about  our 
month-long  residential  program,  please  eontact: 


lames  I.  Gill.  S.|.,  M.D. 
5401  South  Cornell  Ave. 
Chicago,  IL  60615 

Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (773)  684-8154: 
e-mail:  CISHS@aol.com 


s\stemic  jirohlem  ot  sexual  mores  with- 
in the  present  clerical  system  and  it  has 
been  seriously  aggravated  by  a  lack  ot 
[pastoral  concern  and  b\  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal arrogance  ot  a  niindier  ot  church 
leaders  both  here  and  in  Rome. 

While  a  change  in  the  Roman 
(Catholic  C^hurch's  rule  on  celibacy 
could  resolve  some  ot  the  present  diffi- 
culties, it  is  unwise  to  expect  the  Vati- 
can to  make  this  change  voluntarily.  /V 
major  |ironouncenient  from  the  Sec- 
ond \'atican  (Council  was  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  church  belongs  to  the 
people  ot  (iod.  (Catholic  men  and 
women  must  now  begin  to  assert  leael- 
ershi])  and  assume  theu'  [iroiier  role  in 
the  administration  of  their  parishes  and 
their  dioceses.  The\'  must  have  a  major 
v(jice  in  the  selection  ot  jiarish  clergv' 
and  bishops.  Fhe  peojile  ot  (iod  ha\e  a 
right  to  insist  on  know  ing  the  back- 
UTOimtl  ot  clergy  w  ho  are  assigneil  to 
their  parishes,  as  well  as  ot  the  bishop, 
wh(j  is  the  representative  ot  the  Vati- 
can. I'here  now  must  be  a  sharing  ot 
responsibility  as  well  the  attendant 
authority.  We  cannot  expect  help  from 
our  dioceses;  leadership  must  come 
from  the  people. 

Leo  J.  Jordan 
West  Orange.  N.J. 

Skewed  Attitude 

C.ongratulations,  America;  the  issue  on 
sexaial  abuse  (4/1 )  was  outstanding.  The 
present  scandal  is  luidoubtetlly  the  most 
serious  that  the  church  in  the  United 
States  has  faced  in  its  history.  The  pub- 
lic airing  ot  the  sexual  sins  of  the  clergy 
is  pointing  out  that  man\'  consider  the 
church's  attitude  toward  sexualitv'  to  be 
skewed  and  its  teaching  on  the  subject 
to  be  irrelevant.  We  have  assumeil  that 
C]atholie  teaching  is  based  on  an  ade- 
quate understanding  ot  human  sexuali- 
ty. Is  it  possible  that  the  present  crisis  is 
leading  us  to  tjuestion  w  hether,  in  tact, 
that  assumption  is  correct? 

(Rev.)  William  S.  O'Brien 
Rochelle  Park.  N.J. 
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Perceived  Problems 

1  read  ahoLit  .Archbishop  Kliicn  (luitiss's 
response  to  a  letter  wTitten  h\  a  local 
(Catholic,  I  clulii't  know  w  hether  to  first 
laiit^h  or  ci"\'  (Signs  ot  the  Tinies,  4/1 ). 

Aixhhishop  (Aiitiss  epitomi/es  a  proh- 
leniatic  male  clerical  attinule:  the  refusal  to 
helieve  that  a  non-cleric  would  have  an\  - 
thing  of  \  alue  to  add  to  an\'  conx  ersation. 
His  portray  al  of  the  w  riter  as  "dislox  al" — 
because  she  daretl  to  express  concern  about 
a  priest  w  ho  had  \  iew  ed  child  pornoi;Taiih\ 
on  the  \\  el)  being  assigned  to  work  with 
children — show  s  a  total  disconnect  from 
realit)'. 

Are  "kn  al"  (Catholics  supposed  to 
assume  e\'en'  decision  maiie  b\-  the  hierar- 
ch\  is  a  good  one?  Look  w  here  that's  i^ot- 
ten  us.  1  low  much  healthier  to  use  our 
Cioil-given  intellect,  question  perceived 
problems  when  we  see  them  ami  work 
together  to  resoKe  them.  I5ut  that  would 
require  a  lex  el  ot  nuittialiu  and  triist  that 
many  church  leaders  are  not  yet  reatlv  to 
atlopt.  The  latigh  came  w  hen  he  insnncted 
her  to  say  a  1  lail  Man  as  penance.  Some- 
one should  wake  this  man  up  and  tell  him 
v\  hat  \  ear  it  is.  I  thought  one  hati  to 
acknow  ledge  sin,  be  sorn  for  it  anil  resoKe 


not  to  do  It  again  before  being  assigned  a 
penance.  I  guess  he  took  caiv  of  all  the  pre- 
liminaries. Wlno  needs  a  conscience  or  an 
intellect? 

Paula  Sarge 
Highlands  Ranch.  Colo. 

Truth  Everywhere 

1  respond  with  affirmation  and  ailmiration 
to  e\  ery  article  in  the  4/1  issue.  Kach 
essa\  [iroMtled  needed  in  format  ion 
through  compellmgU'  reasoned,  purpose- 
ful dexeloimient.  Though  nn'  libran  shelf 
IS  now  stacked  w  ith  years  of  |)re\  ious 
America  magazines,  I  can  recall  no  eili- 
tion  more  worthx  of  praise  and  liesen  ing 
of  gratitikle.  I  thank  e\  ery  writer  and  the 
insightful,  courageous  editorial  staff.  .Vs  I 
ha\e  sh.ired  \  arious  articles  of  this  edition 
with  hiends,  colleagues  and  collegians,  1 
know  my  response  w  ill  resonate  harmo- 
niousK  among  thoughtful  pursuers  of 
truth  e\  en  w  here. 

Charles  J.  Norman.  O.S.F.S. 

Easton.  Pa. 

Meaningful  Care 

1  cannot  express  the  ilepth  of  m\  grati- 
tude to  you  for  dedicating  an  entire  issue 
of  .\merica  (4/1)  to  the  current  sexual 
scandal  rocking  our  church.  1  hav  e  been  so 
hungT\  for  some  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
responses  to  the  current  ev  ents.  I  his  has 
been  hard  to  come  by  in  the  mainstream 
media,  with  their  onslaught  of  slipshod, 
sensational  souml  bites.  ^  ou  prov  iileil  a 
mulri-pers|iecti\ e  a|iproach  to  a  \  en  com- 
plex and  tlisturlimg  issue  that  deserves  and 
needs  such  careful  attention. 

1  want  to  single  out  especiallv  Paul  !■. 
Aloi  rissev ,  ( ).S. A.,  (".\re  Ciav  Priests  Liv  - 
ing a  Lie?")  andjosephj.  (iuido,  ( ).P., 
("  Lhe  Importance  of  Perspectiv  e").  I  hank 
you  for  taking  the  care  to  s|K-ak  [lastoralK 
and  intelligentlv  on  the  issues  of  sexual  ori- 
entation and  specificalK  on  the  issue  of  gav 
priests.  1  hope  these  authors  knov\  just  how 
much  their  care  means  to  manv . 

Jeff  Cooper.  C.S.C. 
Cascade.  Colo. 

Theory  of  Marriage 

it  one  v\ere  to  extrapolate  on  "\  onvl  s" 
theory  of  marriage  .is  tolil  b\  I  homas 
Alc( Earthy  w  hen  he  states  (4/1 S)  that 
"X'ogel"  suggests  people  iiiarr\-  basically 
because  the\'  want  to  be  cared  for.  A'ogel 
adds,  ".And  that's  ok.u  ."  If  one  v\ere  to 
accept  this,  I  ask  vou,  w  hat  (ihristian 
could  deny  our  priests  this  comfort? 

Mary  Hills 
Sylvania.  Ohio 


Other  Problems 

( )nc  can  assume  that  a  priest  might  be  a 
closet  jK'dophile,  but  seldom  is  a  priest  s 
cessful  at  i)eing  a  closet  drinker.  The 
parishioners  usually  know  he  is  an  alco 
holic  before  he  does.  So  w  hv  does  an  ale 
holic  priest  need  to  go  to  St.  Luke's  rath 
than  to  a  faciliix  devoted  jinncipalK  to 
substance  abuse  prolilems  like  the  Bert\- 
l  ord  ( Center,  i  r.  Alaron's  .Vshlev  and 
I  Li/eKlen.  it  does  not  help  a  priest  to  be 
giv  en  the  idea  that  "my  case  is  tlift'erent,' 
nor  lioes  it  help  him  in  his  addiction  rea 
en  to  be  lumped  in  w  ith  priests  with  otl 
|)r(ji)lems.  Lhis  is  not  an  opinion  but  my 
confinned  iudgnient  as  the  foniier  chair 
man  of  a  Joint  Commission  on  die  .\ccr< 
itation  of  I  los|iitals  and  a  State  of  Alan,- 
land  accredited  alcohol  treatment  f^icility 
for  more  than  20  v  ears. 

Ernest  C.  Raskauskas 
Potomac.  I 

Insightful  Theologian 

1  he  excellent  article  on  limbo  in  (ierak 
i'agin,  S.j.,  (.VIM)  brings  to  mind  a  ston' 
my  mother's  about  the  end  of  her  religio 
education.  In  she  was  a  sixth  grade 
Sunday  school  student  in  a  iJaltimorc 
parish.  (Called  on  to  recite  the  catechism 
question  and  answer  on  limbo,  she  replie 
"\o,  Ala'.im." 

"\\  hat's  the  matter,  Alor;in,  haven't 
vou  snidieil  vour  catechism?" 

"\  es,  Ala'am,  I  know  it  word  tor 
v\ord." 

"  i'hen  recite  it." 

"No,  Ala'am.  I  won't,  i  don't  iielieve 

it." 

"W  hat  giv  es  v  ou  the  right  not  to 
lieliev  e  w  hat's  in  the  catechism?" 

"\\  ell.  i  wouldn't  keep  a  little  babvo 
of  heav  en  ov  er  somediing  it  hail  no  conti 
ov  er,  and  1  can't  believ  e  that  ( iod  is  any 
dumber  or  anv  meaner  than  me." 

Lhev  riirew  her  out  and  told  her  not 
come  back,  thus  ending  prematiirelv  the 
career  of  .i  ver\  insightful  theologian. 

but  she  v\as  right,  and,  as  Inither  Fag 
points  out,  the  new  catechism  says  so  by  i 
silence.  She  later  dev  eloped  from  that 
experience  ,i  nvo-question  litimis  test  for 
religious  teachings  that  1  hav  e  used  ever 
since:  "1.  If  this  were  tnie,  w  hat  kind  of 
|iers(in  v\  ( luld  (  iod  be?  2.  1  low  does  that 
match  u|)  viith  the  (  iod  Jesus  te.iches  us 
about?" 

(Rev.)  Richard  T.  L.iwc" 
Baltinkve.  A 


£\    Otilale  School  of  !  hi'nl(io\  Presents: 

The  4th  Annual 
'^i'L-^'  E  Summer  at  Oblate 

San  AiiiDiiio.  'k\i\> 


Sciipnire  uiul  Spiiitiiiiiity 

Week  One: 

Jewish  and  Nlaniic  Spintmilities  and 
their  Senptiifes 

Weelv  Ihu: 

Christian  Spirituality  and  Perspeetives 
on  Jiidaisni  and  Ishim 

lealuriiij;: 

( rdii  or  \iin-(,  rcdii  ( Iptiun 

Disiinguishcd  Presciiicrs  fmni  wchofltic  MimothcMiL'  Faiihs 

1 01  nunc  iiiloniuiion  or  to  wpM,  conlacl  tlie \)m\ Ottiic 
i:i(lLl41-l.?6fic\l  242 
ilcaii'i/ihl.cdii 

Visit  us  on  thtwel)atH«w.(isi.edti 
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i  Mystery  Almost  Too  Good 
0  Be  True 

St  Holy  Trinity  (A),  May  26,  2002 

idings:  Ex.  34:4-6,  8-9;  Dan.  3:52-55;  2  Cor.  13;11-13;  Jn.  3:16-18 

!e  in  pcticc  and  the  God  of  love  and  peaee  ivill  he  ivitb  you  (2  Cor.  1^:11) 


rllOUCIl  I  T  CFLKBRAl  IiS  the 
most  profound  myster)'  of  the 
C^iristian  faith,  this  feast  pre- 
sents a  great  challenge  to  all 
ristians,  especially  on  a  Sunday  moming 
Vlay.  The  traditional  fomiulation  of  the 
;ti-inc,  "three  peisons  in  one  God,"  is 
jzling  to  contemporary  people,  for 
cm  persons  normally  means  "people" 
en  though  they  realize  that  this  is  not 
Uy  tnie  of  the  Frinity).  In  my  pre-ordi- 
ion  studv  of  theology  four  decades  ago, 
treatise  on  the  T  rinity  was  the  Rubik's 
)e  ot  theology,  summarized  in  the  old 
':  four  relations,  three  persons,  two  pro- 
sions,  one  God — and  no  proof.  And,  I 
uld  add,  little  apparent  relevance  to  our 
•itual  lives. 

The  best  place  to  finti  how  die  I  rinit)' 
pes  our  lives  is  the  article  "Trinitarian 
ritualit}',"  in  die  College\'ille  Dictionaiy 
ipiritiiidity,  edited  by  Michael  Downe\' 
1  the  late  (Catherine  iVI.  LaCugna.  Some 
■ases  capture  its  dynamism:  "[T]he  doc- 
le  of  the  Trinit}'  affirms  that  it  belongs 
God's  very  nature  to  be  committed  to 
manity  and  its  history,  that  God's 
'enant  with  us  is  irrevocalile,  that  God's 
e  is  immutably  turned  toward  us  in  love, 
t  God's  presence  to  us  is  utterly  reliable 
1  constant....  T  rinitarian  spiritualit)'  is 
;  of  solidarity  between  and  among  per- 
is. It  is  a  way  of  living  the  gospel  atten- 
;  to  the  requirements  of  justice,  under- 
lod  as  rightly  orderetl  relationships 
ween  and  among  persons." 

Though  not  explicitly  Trinitarian, 
lay's  readings  conve\'  the  fundamental 
'stery  that  the  Triune  Ciod  reaches  out 
people  in  love,  seeking  the  deepest  coni- 
uiion.  The  reading  {rom  F.xodus  follovs  s 
;  apostasy  of  the  people  in  v\'orshiping 
:  golden  calf  Moses  again  ascends  the 
)untain  to  intercede,  offering  his  own 


life  for  the  iieo]ile.  This  evokes  yet  another 
revelation  of  (iod  {Lord=Yahweh),  as  a 
merciful  and  gracious  God,  "slow  to  anger 
anti  rich  in  kindness  and  fidelit)  ,"  trul\  a 
Ciod  who  knows  the  suffering  and  weak- 
ness of  humanit)  and  is  constantly  sum- 
moning them  back  to  his  love  and  merc\'. 

7  he  selection  fi^oni  John  contains  one 
ot  the  most  quoted  New  Testament  texts, 
chiseletl  into  churches  and  displayed  on 
bumper  stickers:  "Crotl  so  lo\'ed  the  world 
that  lie  sent  his  onl\'  Son,  so  that  ever\'one 
who  believes  in  him  might  not  perish  liut 
might  have  eternal  lite."  The  (jod  whf) 
heard  the  cries  ot  his  people  in  Kgypt,  wit- 
nessed their  affliction  and  came  down  to 
save  them  (Ex.  3:7-10)  now  sends  his  Son, 
the  Word  made  flesh  (}\\.  1:14)  so  that  "the 
world,"  that  is,  e\'er\'one  who  believes  in 
him,  may  be  sa\  ed. 

I  hough  the  first  halt  ot  the  (iosjiel  is 
constanth'  citetl  as  an  index  of  (iotl's  lo\c, 
the  last  jihrases  (most  often  left  out)  raise 
questions  toda\':  "Whoever  does  not 
believe  has  alread\-  been  condemnetl, 
because  he  has  not  believed  in  the  name  of 
the  only  Son  ot  Ciod."  There  are  C^hristian 
groups  t()ila\'  who  beliexe  that  explicit 
belief  and  confession  (jf  Jesus  as  savi(jr  are 
necessary  for  salvation,  which  leads  at 
times  to  heroic  niissionar_\'  activity,  as  it 
once  did  ft)r  missionaries  like  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  Contemporan'  C>atholic  theology' 
wrestles  with  this  issue  by  stressing  the 
necessity  ot  explicit  faith  juxtaposed  with 
the  statement  of  the  Second  \"atican 
Council,  that  salvation  is  possible  for 
"those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
do  not  know  the  Gospel  ot  Christ  or  his 
church,  but  who  nevertheless  seek  God 
wnth  a  sincere  heart  and,  moved  by  grace, 
tn-  in  their  actions  to  do  his  w  ill  as  the\' 
know  it  through  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science" ("Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the 


Church,"  No.  15). 

The  Gospel  of  John  does  not  present  a 
theology-  ot  non-(^hristian  religions,  but  it 
is  written  both  tor  tence-sitters  like 
Nicotlenius  (3:1-15)  and  tor  John's  perse- 
cutetl  communitv .  I  le  cautions  against 
those  "w  ho  preterretl  darkness  to  the  light, 
because  their  deeds  were  evil."  For  John 
judgment  is  not  something  that  happens  at 
the  end  of  history;  it  takes  place  w  ithin  his- 
tory, as  people  consciously  choose  e\  il  o\  er 
gooil  antl  turn  a\\a\  from  the  covenant 
(lOil  ot  love,  meixv  ,  grace  antI  truth  (see 
1:16-17).  'File  ultimate  m\steiy  is  that  the 
Trinitarian  Ciod  who  reaches  out  in  love  is 
the  same  (rod  who  gives  fix'edom  to  reject 
that  love. 

1  he  solemnity  of  the  I  loi\  I  rinity 
otters  the  toinidation  ot  (Jiristian  ho|ie. 
We  are  not  loved  l>\  a  distant  ( lod,  but  by 
one  whose  Son  ottered  up  the  verv  lite  ot 
(iod  tor  our  sake.  I  he  church  todav  lives 
in  the  gift  ot  the  Spirit  from  Father  and 
Son,  w  hich  tonus  us  into  sons  ami  daugh- 
ters ot  (ioti  ((i;il.  4:1-7).  Fhis  Spirit,  which 
touches  all  those  created  in  die  image  and 
likeness  ot  (ioti  anil  w  ho  bear  the  imprint 
of  the  last  Adam,  is  cajiable  ot  leading  peo- 
ple who  love  the  light  into  ever  more  pi'o- 
tound  unit)'  and  reconciliation. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with ^ cripture 

•  Repeat  prayerfully  the  words  from 
Exodus:  "The  Lord,  the  Lord,  a  merci- 
ful and  gracious  God.  slow  to  anger 
and  rich  in  kindness  and  fidelity." 

•  Pray  about  how  God's  love  has 
touched  your  world. 

•  Bring  to  God  in  prayer  people  you 
know  who  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in 
God's  love. 


■ly  20,  2002  America 
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As  a  special  service  to  our  readers,  America  has  provided  this  select  listing  c 
centers  for  religious  retreats.  A  wide  range  of  locations  and  specialize 
I  S  programs  is  available.  Each  offering  is  a  unique  opportunit 

for  spiritual  renewal  and  growtt 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 

202  County  Route  105.  PO  Box  1003  Highland  Mills,  NY 
10930.  Phone-  (^5jL228-221 3;  Fax:  (845)  928-9437;  e- 
mail:  thevenet @ f roiiff*rret  net: 
www.rc.net/newyork/bethany 

One  hour  from  New  York  City,  Bethany  has  80  beautiful 
acres  and  borders  on  a  lake.  Single  rooms,  hermitages  and  cottage  on  lake 
available  Private  sabbaticals  arranged.  Ask  for  brochure  with  details. 
Directed  retreats  throughout  July  -  various  directors:  Saturday.  May  25.  Gospel 
Spirituality  and  Catholic  Worship,  Paul  Cioffi,  S.J  ,  (Annual  Memorial  for  Mary 
Catherine  Kenny,  R  J.M  ),  May  31-  June  2,  Christian  Zen  Weekend  Retreat,  Ste- 
fano  Mul  Barragato.  Sensei  and  Margaret  Reif:  June  22-27,  Passion  for  Life: 
Retreat  Workshop  on  Spirituality  and  Psychology  of  Second  Half  of  Life,  Drs 
Anne  Brennan,  C  S.J  and  Janice  Brewi.  C.S  J 


Got^Z  AG  A 'Eastern  Point  Retreat  House 

37  Niles  Pond  Road.  Gloucester,  MA  01830  Phone:  (978)  283-0013: 
Fax:  (978)  282-1989. 

Specializing  in  individually  directed  Ignatian  retreats.  Thirty-day  Spiritual  Exerc 
es  in  January  and  July,  Eight  and  seven-day  retreats  year  round.  Occasional 
guided  and  weekend  retreats.  In  April  2003  we  present  "The  Path  of  ContempI 
five  Dialogue,"  with  Steve  Wirth,  especially  for  leaders  in  business,  church  or 
community. 


501  N.  Church  Road,  Wernersville,  PA  19565  Phone: 
(610)  670-3650:  e-mail:  |escntsec@talon.net:  web  site: 
www  jesuitspintualcenter.org. 

We  seek  to  promote  apostolic  Ignatian  spirituality  in  a 
world  hungry  for  healing  and  unity  and  to  tram  individuals 
and  groups  eager  to  cooperate  with  God's  empowering 
Spirit  at  work  in  our  world 


JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 
OF  CLEVELAND 

"A  Piece  o(  Peace" 


JESUIT  CENTER  FOR 
SPIRITUAL  GROWTH 


5629  State  Road,  Parma,  OH  44134  (just  south  off  the  1-4 
State  Rd.  exit).  Phone:  (440)  884-9300:  Fax:  (440)  885 
1055;  www.|rh-cleveland.org. 

Spend  a  part  of  your  summer  at  "A  Place  of  Peace". ..the  Jesu 
Retreat  House  |ust  south  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Set  in  a  beautiful 
rustic  woodland,  the  retreat  house  offers  an  array  of  individualf 
directed  retreats.  The  sessions  are  June  19-26,  June  28-30,  Ji 
7-14,  July  16-23.  Thirty-day  retreat— $1 ,300,  8-day  retreat- 
$360;  weekend  retreat-Si  30.  Our  facilities  include  57  acres  of  forest,  meadows  and 
pathways  with  outdoor  Stations  of  the  Cross  and  shrines;  two  beautiful  chapels  for 
prayer,  private  reflection  and  community  liturgy:  pnvate.  single  rooms,  lounge  and 
library.  The  length  of  retreats  can  vary,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Th 
cost  IS  S50/day  and  includes  a  private,  single  room,  meals  and  retreat  director's 
stipend. 


JESUIT  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

St  Charles  College,  P  O  Box  C,  Grand 
Coteau,  LA  70541  Phone:  (337)  662- 
5251:  Fax:  (337)  662-3187;  e-mail:  lespirl- 
cen@aol.com: 

www  members. aol  ,com/|espirtcen 


Offers  year-round  individually  directed  Ignatian  retreats  of  3.  5,  8  and  30  days  in  a  his- 
toric Acadiana  900-acre  farmland  setting  famous  for  its  serenity,  beautiful  oak  trees, 
azaleas  and  flowering  bushes  Ample  weekend  retreats  and  workshops  are  also  pro- 
vided. Brochure  available 


Patrick  J  Sullivan,  S.J.,  161  James  Streej: 
Morristown,  NJ  07960  Phone:  (973)  539- 
0740;  Fax:  (973)  898-9839;  e-mail 
retreathouse@loyola.org:  vnww.loyola  org 

f^it^fr,  ("P^+f-z^/iv^  oJ^iirn   Located  On  30  actes  of  woodland,  Loyola 
OljOla  Xetr eat  !HOUSe    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  environment  for  praye 
and  solitude.  Preached  and  directed 
retreats  for  laity,  priests  and  religious  and  the  full  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  ai 
scheduled  during  the  year  Groups  planning  their  own  programs  are  welcome 
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MANRESA  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

1390  Ouarlon  Road,  Bloornfield  Hills.  Ml  48304-3554. 
Phone:  (248)  644-4933:  Fax:  (248)  664-8291;  www.man- 
resa-S|  org. 


preached 
schedule. 


Come  to  Manresa'  Share  our  39  acres  of  contemplative 
space.  Our  summer  schedule:  Directed  Retreats  May  30- 
June  7;  June  17-26;  July  8-17  and  July  23-Aug.  1 ,  Thirty- 
day  Spiritual  Exercises:  June  17-July  18,  Sisters' 
retreats:  June  10-16  and  July  22-28.  Write  or  call  for  our  annual 
Registrations  are  necessary 


MILfORD 
SPIRfTUAK 
CENTER 


5361  S.  Milford  Road.  Milford,  OH  45150 
Phone:  (513)  248-3500,  ext  10;  Fax:  (513) 
248-3503;  e-mail: 

Spiritualcenter@zoomtown  com:  www, milford 
spiritualcenter.org. 


A  Jesuit  Tradition  Since  1925 


Our  37-acre  Jesuit  facility  features  conference 
retreats  for  men  and  women,  personally  direct 
ed  retreats  and  youth  retreats  Upcoming  events  include  a  Contemplative  Retreat 
June  6-10,  led  by  Hans  Koenen,  S.J,;  Celtic  Spintuality  Retreat,  Aug.  23-25; 
Young  Adult  Retreat,  Nov.  22-24.  led  by  Michael  Sparough  S.J  :  personally  direct 
ed  retreats,  June  21-28,  July  14-21,  Oct  1 1-18  and  Dec.  1-8;  and  a  30-day  Spiriti 
al  Exercises  retreat,  June  19-July  20. 
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SACRED  HEART  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

4801  N  Highway  67,  P  O  Box  185,  Sedalia,  CO  80135. 
Phone:  (303)  688-4198:  Fax:  (303)  688-  9633:  e-mail 
sh|esrh@aol.com. 

Located  on  280  acres  in  the  colorful  foothills  and  sur- 
rounded by  panoramic  views  of  the  Colorado  Rockies, 
the  Sacred  Heart  Jesuit  Retreat  House  provides  the  per- 
fect setting  for  solitude,  reflection  and  prayer  Eight-day  silent  individually  direct- 
ed retreats  are  offered  throughout  the  summer  for  clergy,  religious  and  laity.  An 
experienced  staff  of  Jesuits,  women  religious  and  laity  welcomes  you  to  share  in 
the  richness  of  the  Ignatian  tradition.  Schedule  for  summer  2002:  May  22-31 ; 
June  17-26;  June  28-July  7;  July  9-18;  July  29-Aug.  6  -  retreat  for  Jesuits  only; 
Aug.  8-1 5  -  preached  retreat  by  William  Mclnnes,  S.J.,  or  6-day  directed  retreat; 
1.  Aug.  20-29  Convenient  transportation  from  Denver  International  Airport 


^j^tj^St.  ^Ignatius  *^i^trcat  ^Housc 


251  Searinglowii  Road  ♦  Maiiliasscf,  NY  1 1030 


-si;»--f  Phone:  (516)  621-8300:  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net; 
www.inisfada.net 

Summer  oflenngs:  Zen  6/14-20,  Singles  Retreat  6/21-23.  Centenng  Prayer  6/28!  j 
30,  Tai  Chi  and  Prayer  7/12-14,  Preached/Guided  Retreat  7/15-19  and  7/24-31,  ! 
Zen  8/9-15.  Wellness  for  Women  8/19-23.  Individually  directed  and  pnvate 
retreats:  6/14-20,  6/23-30,  7/5-12,  7/15-19,  7/24-31,  8/1-8.  Full  30-day  Spintual 
Exercises  6/28-7/31  Swimming  pool;  massage.  Reiki  and  Reflexology  available 
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he  Conversation 
ontinues 

dressing  the  Sexual  Abuse  Scandals 
the  U.S.  Bishops'  Meeting  Approaches 
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A  Jesuit  ma[ 


Of  Many  Thinc^s 


Ni  1 1  i;i  i\( ,  11  tclc\isi(>n 
f;in,  on  tree  evenings  1 
tune  in  to  some  cl;issie;il 
music  on  \;ition;il  Pul 
ividio.  I  he  music  sei"\  es  ;is  l)ack- 
gi'ound  toi'  ixMcling.  V.Ar\\  in  thi 
mornini;,  I  turn  on  the  r;uHo      nil  tor 
the  news  in  Spnnish  ;is  part  <  i  m\- 
efforts  to  learn  that  languaue. 

As  a  child,  however,  !  icning  to 
the  radio  tilled  up  alnv   i  the  same 
amount  ot  tunc  that  ■  ningsters  now 
spend  w  atching  tele  vision.  Before 
reading  tor  its  ow  n  sake  became 
imp(jrtant,  I  listt  iieil  to  several  stor\'- 
t\  pe  (irogranis.  I  he\  are  long  gone, 
iiut  their  mLni(ii"\  remains — in\ster\ 
programs  like  "Inner  Sanctum,"  "  The 
Shadow,"  "I'he  Ail\enrures  of  Mr. 
and  Airs.  Xorth"  and  more  general 
ones  like  "(iranil  (Central  Station" — 
the  giant  New  ^'ork  C]ir\-  train  station, 
the  announcer  intormed  us  w  eckK  , 
that  is  the  "crossroads  of  a  million  pri- 
vate li\es." 

Because  they  depended  not  only 
on  their  stoiy  lines  to  hold  the  listen- 
er's interest,  i)ut  also  on  sound  effects, 
[irograms  ot  this  kiml  serv  ed  a  |iur- 
pose  in  dev  eloping  the  listener's  ahili- 
tv  to  mentally  imagine  a  scene. 
Todav 's  televised  stories  cannot  do 
that.  I  remember  listening  late  one 
afternoon  to  "jack  Armstrong,  the  All 
American  Boy"  (definitely  not  me). 
I  he  main  character  was  walking  in 
the  snow  ,it  a  w  inter  resort  where 
some  misdeetl  had  occurred,  and  the 
souinl  eftect  that  simulated  the 
crunching  ot  tootsteps  on  hard- 
packeil  snow  summoned  up  an  entire 
pictin'e  before  m\'  eves,  ['.quallv 
graven  into  m\  niemorv  is  the  creak- 
ing door  sound  liiat  introducetl 
episodes  ot  "inner  Sanctum." 

.Xinei'ica  1  louse  is  close  to  the 
Museum  ot  l  elevision  and  Radio  on 
\\  est  52iul  Street,  and  i  paid  a  visit 
there  to  l  ev  iv  e  some  of  these  memo- 
ries from  the  i'HO's.  A  helpful 
emplov  ee  assisted  me  in  looking  up  a 
few  ot  mv  once-tavorite  programs, 
and  w  ith  reterence  slip  in  hand,  I 
moved  to  the  console  room.  There  I 
was  guidetl  to  a  semi-enclosed  niche 
and  handed  a  set  ot  earphones. 
Presentiv,  the  familiar  sound  ot  "biner 


Sanctum's"  creaking  iloor  came 
through,  and  the  host,  Ravmoml, 
introduced  the  episode  w  ith  his  dark, 
trademark  laugh.  He  hatl  an  innocent 
foil  named  Marv,  w  hose  role  w  as  to 
show  svmjiathv  vvith  characters  in  the 
storv  w  hile  also  promoting  the  spon- 
sor's product,  Lipton  tea. 

The  stoi")'  I  heari! — "an  original 
spine-tingler"  called  "Deatl  to 
Rights" — concerned  a  greeilv  married 
couple,  Lou  anil  Dotu ,  w  ho  liv  ed  in  a 
.Manhattan  rooming  house.  Having 
learned  that  an  elderlv  tenant  upstairs 
hail  S2(),()()()  hidden  m  his  pillow,  they 
plot  to  do  av\  a\  w  ith  him  and  steal  the 
money.  The  husband  ingratiates  him- 
self into  the  elderlv  tenant's  room  as 
he  is  falling  asleep,  and  turns  on  the 
gas — v\  hich  we  hear  hissing  loutllv — 
anil  then  closes  the  window,  which  we 
also  hear  as  it  is  slammed  shut. 

.\lanv  other  sounds  helped  to  v  isu- 
alize v\hat  was  happening  as  the  ston' 
untoldeil — the  distant  sound  ot 
foghorns  in  the  Kast  River,  footsteps 
on  the  stairs,  the  throb  ot  organ 
music  at  crucial  turning  points,  the 
swoosh  ot  closing  subv\  av  doors  as  the 
guiltv  pair  tries  to  escape  w  ith  the 
money,  the  sound  of  a  coin  tailing 
into  place  in  a  pav  |ihone,  an  elevator 
gliding  upw  ard.  The  sound  ettects  did 
indeed  bring  those  scenes  to  lite,  hi 
mv  mind's  eve  I  could  picture  the 
dingv  rooming  house  and  all  the 
other  locations.  Though  the  ston' 
itselt  had  a  predictable  "justice-pre- 
vails" message,  it  held  me,  because  in 
mv-  mind's  eye  I  could  "see"  it  hap- 
pening. Xor  was  the  message  itselt  a 
bad  one  tor  a  child. 

When  mv  listening  tmie  was  over, 
I  glanced  around  in  the  semi-darkness 
ot  the  console  room  and  realized  that 
most  of  the  other  people  at  their  own 
niches  were  looking  into  small  televi- 
sion screens  watching  olil  i A  shows. 
I  hev  too  had  earphones,  but  1 
seemed  to  be  the  onlv  I'adio  listener, 
f  or  those  tew  hours  with  earphones 
clamped  to  mv  head,  a  part  ot  mv 
childhood  returned — one  w  hich  left 
me  grateful  that  my  tamilv  had  no 
television  set  in  our  house  until  I  was 
1 6  vears  old. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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IJitorial 


[bward  Dallas 


E\i'[-,(:i  A  HONS  \Ki  iiK.ii  tor  the  spring 
meeting'  oi  the  Unitetl  States  Conference  ol" 
(]athoHc  Bishops  in  Dallas,  Tex.  Priests, 
l)ishops  and  iait\'  hope  that  the  meeting  will 
resolve  the  credibility  crisis  that  has  afflicted 
church  since  the  latest  round  of  sexual  abuse  scandals 
li  )(led  in  Boston.  The  media  will  be  out  in  force,  ready 
)ass  judgment  on  whether  the  bishops  meet  expecta- 
is. 

There  is  a  danger  that,  as  with  the  meeting  of  the  car- 
als  in  Rome,  expectations  will  be  unreasonably  high, 
e  three-day  June  meeting  must  be  seen  as  part  of  a  pro- 
s  of  solving  this  crisis,  not  as  a  silver  bullet  that  will  lay 
D  rest.  Any  successful  church  reform  must  take  place  on 
east  three  levels:  policy,  stmcture  and  attittide. 
Policy.  The  bishops  must  apologize  to  the  victims  lor 
dreadful  actions  of  abusive  priests  and  negligent  bish- 
;.  No  more  passive-voice  responses  written  b\'  lawyers, 
;  "mistakes  were  made."  \Miat  the  victims  and  the  rest 
the  church  need  to  hear  is  a  truly  (>atholic  response: 
/e  confess  to  almighty  Ciod,  and  to  you,  our  brothers 
1  sisters,  that  we  have  sinned  through  our  own  fault  in 
r  thoughts  anil  in  our  wortls,  in  what  we  have  done,  and 
what  we  have  failed  to  do." 

Second,  as  "penance"  and  to  show  their  "firm  purpose 
amendment,"  the  bishops  must  conunit  the  church  to  "a 
jferential  option"  for  all  victims  oi  sex  abuse,  including 
)se  who  have  suffered  from  priests.  For  the  foreseeable 
ure,  every  church  entit}'  (parish,  religious  community, 
)cese,  Catholic  Charities  and  so  on)  must  ask  itsell:  what 
;  we  doing  to  mitigate  the  epidemic  of  sex  abuse  in  our 
iintry;  what  are  we  doing  to  help  \  ictims? 

Third,  it  should  l)e  national  [iolic\'  that  even'  allegation 
)  matter  how  flimsy)  oi  sexual  abuse  of  a  minor  by  a 
iirch  worker  will  be  turned  over  to  the  police.  It  will  be 

to  the  police  to  determine  the  credibility  of  the  allega- 
in. 

Fourth,  it  should  be  national  policy  that  no  priest 
ilt\'  oi  abusing  a  minor  should  be  in  priesth'  ministry, 
ly  exceptions  to  this  pi)lic\'  should  require  the  appro\  al 
a  lay  board  and  public  disclosure  of  the  priests  past  to 
y  communit)'  to  which  he  ministers.  Secrecy  and  deci- 
ms  by  bishops  alone  must  end. 


Fifth,  the  bishops  shoukl  sponsor  an  anon\'mous  sun  ey 
of  the  sexual  orientation  oi  priests  and  seminarians,  and  die 
results  should  be  made  public.  No  homosexual  priest  shoLild 
be  forced  out  oi  the  closet,  but  it  is  time  to  stop  the  specula- 
tion about  the  percentage  of  homosexual  priests  and  get  the 
facts  so  that  the  church  can  respond  appropriately.  I  lomo- 
sexaial  priests  and  seminarians  should  not  be  scapegoats  for 
this  crisis,  but  open  discussion  is  neeiletl  about  the  chal- 
lenges and  gifts  oi  homosexual  priests. 

Structure.  Policies  on  paper  are  not  enough.  StructLires 
are  needed  to  make  sure  that  these  policies  are  implement- 
ed. For  example,  although  all  allegations  should  be  turneil 
over  to  the  police,  the  church  must  step  in  when  the  police 
refuse  to  investigate  because  the  statute  of  limitations  has 
passed  or  because  there  is  insulficient  evidence,  (^ivil 
authorities  will  rarely  clear  a  priest;  they  will  sinipH'  say 
there  is  not  enough  evidence.  That  is  not  enough  tor  the 
church.  Diocesan  lay  boards  are  needed  to  review  and 
investigate  allegations  ot  clerical  misconduct.  Members  of 
these  boards  will  need  education  and  training,  as  will 
human  resource  personnel  in  church  organizations. 

Old  structures,  such  as  tliocesan  and  parish  pastoral 
councils,  also  need  to  be  revivified  and  taken  seriously  by 
both  clergv  and  lait\'.  This  will  take  time  and  effort.  As  one 
wag  said,  "the  trouble  w  ith  democrac)'  is  that  it  takes  up 
too  many  evenings."  These  councils  should  also  have  the 
right  to  set  their  own  agenda  with  no  topic  off  the  table. 

ATTITUDES.  JUST  AS  IMPORTANT  as  policies  and  structures  are 
attitudes.  For  most  ot  its  history,  the  U.S.  church  has  not 
suffered  from  the  anticlericalism  that  has  afflicted  Furope. 
Anticlericalism  is  now  explotling  on  the  U.S.  scene  from 
both  the  right  and  the  left.  (]onsen  atives  are  tired  ot 
churchmen  telling  them  what  to  do  on  political  issues  like 
capital  punishment,  welfare  reform  and  military  policy. 
.Academia  is  u[i  in  arms  over  the  iiiiiinhituiii,  censorship 
and  the  silencing  (^f  dissenters.  Feminists  are  upset  over 
patriarchy,  sexist  langxiage  in  liturgv  and  exclusion  from 
the  priesthood.  Homosexuals  feel  the\  are  under  attack. 
Married  couples  don't  think  the  clergy  understand  birth 
control,  and  the  tlivorced  feel  excluded.  Priests  (who  can 
be  anticlerical  too)  feel  their  view  s  are  ignored  in  the 
appointment  of  liishops  antl  on  optional  celibacy. 

While  many  of  the  attacks  on  the  bishops  are  unfair 
and  moti\  ated  by  pent-up  anticlericalism  (and  anti- 
Catholicism),  bishops  and  priests  have  no  choice  but  to  lis- 
ten humbly  and  respectftilly  to  the  laity.  They  must 
acknowledge  and  tmderstand  the  anger  that  is  out  there  in 
the  pews.  They  must  listen  as  much  as  they  speak. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Bishop  Gregory  Says  Bishops  Will 
Hear,  Pray  With  Victims  in  Dallas 

\\  hen  the  L  .S.  hishops  meet  in  Dallas 
from  June  1?  to  15  toclcs  cldp  a  national 
policy  on  clergy  sexual  abuse  ol  minors, 
there  will  he  "direct  paitici|iarion  by  some 
who  ha\e  been  directK  hai'med  b\  a  cler- 
ic," said  Bishop  Wilton  D.  (iregor\',  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  (Conference  ot  (Catholic 
Bishops.  I  le  adtled  that  plans  tor  a  national 
da\  ot  reconciliation  m  tiie  L'.S.  church 
will  need  to  inxoKc  much  more  than  "sav 
three  1  fail  Alans  and  go  and  sin  no  more. 
I  his  moment  is  too  jirofound  tor  that  kind 
ot  glib  response.  Mrst  the  bisho|is  hav  e  to 
ask  torgiveness  ot  those  who  have  been 
banned." 

W  hen  asketl  w  hat  can  be  expected  fi'om 
die  June  meeting,  Bishop  (iregon  said: 
"The  aiisolutelv  essenrial  (.limension  ot 
Dallas  must  be  that  the  bishops  must  make 
absokitelv  clear  that  chiklren  w  ill  nev  er  be 
[ilaced  in  harm  s  wav .  I  hat  is  the  sine  qua 
lion."  f  laborating,  he  said,  "People  w  ho 
hanii  chiklren  are  sick....  It's  a  crime  ami 
it's  sinful....  W  e  can't  sto|i  sin — but  we  can 
make  sure  we  will  nev  er  intentionallv'  jilace 
children  in  hami's  wav." 

i  le  said  the  fiv  e  griitlmg  principles  the 
bishops  establisheil  in  \W2  hjr  diocesan 
jiolicv  and  pracrice  in  response  to  sexTial 
abuse  allegations  "remain  v  en'  sound,  ami 
most  (.lioceses  hav  e  put  them  into  prac- 
tice." The  difterence  after  a  national  policy 
is  established  in  Dallas,  he  said,  will  be  that 
"it's  no  longer  an  option  ot  the  imlividual 
bishop  to  decnle  w  hat's  to  be  ilone." 

W  hen  asked  al)out  the  impact  ot  the  cri- 
sis on  the  church's  aliilitv  to  intluence  pub- 
lic policv ,  he  acknow  ledged  that  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant concern.  "  1  he  issue  al  hand  is  the 
credibilitv  ot  the  bishops  ot  the  L'niteil 
States — ami  the  credibilitv'  of  the  (Catholic 
(Church  as  a  universal  communitv, "  he 
said.  \\  bile  the  bishops  v\ork  to  rebuild 
credibility,  he  said,  "there  are  forces  that 
vvoukl  like  to  see  our  voice  silenced.  There 
are  iieople  w  ho  would  1(  ive  nothing  more 
than  to  reduce  the  (Catholic  (Church  to  a 
silent  gTouj")  ot  compromised  people."  1  le 
said  la\  involvement  will  be  a  crucial  aspect 
of  rel)uiklin<'  trust  and  credibilitv .  "W'e 


COLOMBIAN  CHURCH  DESTROYED  IN  BOMB  ATTACK.  A  damaged  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  lies 
against  a  wall  in  a  Catholic  church  in  Bojaya.  Colombia,  on  May  8.  At  least  117  people  were  kille 
there  on  May  3  in  a  bomb  attack  by  Marxist  guerrillas.  The  church  was  crowded  with  refugees  frc 
nearby  towns.  (CNS  photo  from  AFP/Luis  Acosta) 


won't  be  able  to  gel  out  ot  this  without  the 
help  ot  the  laitv' — we  mav  have  gotten  int<  i 
it  without  the  laitv,  but  we  won't  get  out 
v\  ith(  >ut  the  assistance  i  it  the  laitv,"  he  saitl. 


Media  Watchdogs  Analyze 
Handling  of  Clergy  Abuse  Story 

Secular  media  v\  atclulogs — inckuling  one 
tracking  the  ston  tor  the  [iresrigious  Povn- 
ter  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg,  Ma.  — dis- 
agree as  to  how  long  the  church  crisis  v\ill 
stav  in  the  headlines  and  just  how  it 
became  this  year's  big  news  ston'  in  the 
first  |)lace.  "I  tlon't  see  a  scenario  where 
this  would  come  to  a  close  an\'  time  soon," 
said  Bill  Mitchell,  a  k)rmer  rime  magazine 
bureau  chiet  w  ho  is  now  online  editor  and 
marketing  director  k)r  l^iynter.  \  non- 
profit school  kir  journalists  that  derives  its 
revenue  fi^om  its  ownership  ot  'l  he  St. 
l\-tersburg  Times,  Pov  nter  has  createil  an 
online  tlirecton-  tracking  the  clergy  almse 
storv'  as  it  appears  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
a/.ines  across  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  oftering  three  days'  w  orth 
ot  current  stories  on  the  crisis,  the  W  eb 
site  (www. poynter.org/clergy 'abuse/ca.hmi ) 
ofters  a  comjilete  archive  ot  stories,  inter- 
views with  the  reporters,  tip  sheets  on 


eioiiig  tair  and  jirotessional  w  riting  on  th^ 
stc  )rv ,  and  online  torums  where  readers 
and  ]oiirnalists  can  share  their  views. 

But  how  (\k\  a  ston ,  w  hich  has  been 
around  k)r  decades  now  ,  escalate  to  its  a 
rent  fever  pitch?  There  are  several  re-asoi 
Povaiter's  .Mitchell  pointed  to  The  Bosto 
( ilobe's  success  diis  vear  in  acquiring 
damning  court  documents  in  the  case  of 
k)rmer  priest-pedophile  in  the  Archdioce 
of  Boston,  John  (ieoghan.  "The  dimen- 
sion earn  ing  the  stoi"v  torw  ard  is  not  the 
abuse  that  happened  20  and  30  \'ears  ago 
but  the  handling  ot  it  then  and  now," 
.Mitchell  saiil  in  an  interv  iew  with  I  he 
Morida  (Catholic  newsjiaper.  "It  raises 
t|uestions  ot  leadership  that  remain  vcrv 
relev  ant  da\  to  ilav ."  I  le  does  not  view  th 
current  reporting  as  hav  ing  an  anti- 
( Catholic  bias,  calling  the  coverage  "aggre 
siv  e,  but  not  inappropriately  so." 

Debra  Mason,  executive  director  ot  thi 
^  ■iO-membcr  Religion  \ev\  swriters  Asso- 
ciation, saitl  recently  that  religion  writers 
across  the  countn"  often  hav  e  been 
trumped  bv  se.isoned  reporters  v\  anriiig  a 
piece  ot  the  ston'  ot  the  year.  "  The  stars  a 
a  new  spaper  want  to  jump  on  the  big  sU)- 
ries,"  she  said.  "(Juite  honestly,  some  of 
these  k)lks  tlon't  i^ive  a  hoot  about  religio 
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iS  it's  a  liot,  sexy  story."  Mason  toKI 
Florida  (Catholic  that  most  rclit^ioii 
•rs  at  secular  newspapers  agi'ce  this  is 
liggest  ston-  they  have  e\'er  co\  ereil — 
bigger  than  tiie  spiritual  clinicnsions 
wing  the  terrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  1 1 . 
f)st  rei)orters  working  die  stoiy  are 
iselves  exhausted  by  it  all,  according  to 
m,  who  speculated  that  interest  in  the 
may  diminish  significandy  following 
une  meeting  of  the  U.S.  l)isho|is  in 

IS. 

ason  also  said  the  tact  that  "eminent 
;rs"  in  the  (latholic  C^hurch  in  Ameri- 
ive  been  direcdy  involved  in  the  stor\' 
lelped  boost  the  crisis  to  page-one 
da\'  after  day.  "There  is  always  a  w  ild 
est  in  religion  when  it  involves  what  is 
sived  as  hypocrisy  or  failing  to  live  up 
e  larger  puqiose  behind  the  church," 
,aid.  ' 

,  to  coverage  of  the  stoiy  overall — 
iding  the  recent  meeting  between  U.S. 
inals  and  the  Vatican — Mason  said 
£  reporters  with  litde  or  no  experience 
ivering  religion  are  the  ones  ottering 
opinions  and  unrealistic  criticism  of 
•ch  response  to  the  crisis.  "People  who 
■  observed  the  \'atican  and  have  co\  - 
it  knew  they  weren't  going  to  resolve 
in  a  landmark  law  handed  dow  n,  in 
;t,  that  minute,"  she  said, 
ike  the  science  beat,  religion  is  a  tlisci- 
;  with  highly  technical  language  and 
linology  that  can  lead  to  errors  by 
less  reporters.  Mason  said.  "Often, 
;ion  reporters  are  at  the  mercy  ot  their 
•ces  with  no  public  records;  it  is  a 
•ce-driven  beat  that  requires  you  to 
jlop  relationships  over  a  long  periotl  t  it 
;."  The  long-term  relationships  help 
d  in  an  extra  level  of  care  to  make  sure 
what  journalists  are  reporting  is  accu- 
and  correct — something  that  benetits 
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both  news  outlets  and  the  church,  Mason 
said. 

.\htchell  said  he  sees  it  as  "basically  a 
health)'  tiling  for  the  church  to  be  receiv- 
ing both  coverage  and  commentaiy"  on 
the  crisis.  "It  clearly  is  an  important  force 
in  society  to  be  scnitinized  like  any  other 
ormni/ation,"  he  said. 


Vatican,  Sued  by  5  States,  Denies 
Insurance  Scam  Involvement 

In  response  to  news  that  the  insurance 
commissioners  of  tive  U.S.  states  were 
suing  it,  the  \"atican  denied  all  involve- 
ment in  the  fraud  scheme  run  by  Martin 
PVankel,  a  financier  who  is  ncjw  in  jail.  Vat- 
ican spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro-Valls 
said  that  the  Vatican  had  given  "the  infor- 
mation it  had  to  the  attorney  general  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi."  The  insurance  com- 
missioners of  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  filed  a  law- 
suit in  federal  court  on  May  9  accusing  the 
Vatican  and  Msgr.  Emilio  C^olagiovanni  ot 
racketeering  and  fi^aud.  The  law  suit  claims 
that  Frankel — currendy  in  jail  aw  aiting 
trial  on  charges  ot  racketeering,  fi^aud  anti 
c(jnspirac\-  tor  bilking  more  dian  $200  mil- 
lion irom  insurance  companies — was  aided 
b\'  Msgr.  Colagiovanni  and  by  the  I  Icjiy 
See  in  purchasing  the  companies.  Frankel's 
lawyer  said  on  May  1 5  that  he  would  plead 
guilty  to  racketeering,  conspiracy,  securi- 
ties fraud  and  wire  fraud. 

The  suits  against  Msgr.  Colagiovanni 
and  the  X'atican  claim  they  helpeil  Frankel 
|uirchasc  companies  through  charitable 
fountlations  and  w  idi  the  help  ot  a  letter 
claiming  the  \'atican  had  given  frinding  tf) 
Frankel's  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Foundation. 
Monsigiior  Colagiovanni  admitted  in  1 999 
that  he  signed  the  letter,  although  he  knew 
it  was  not  true,  because  Frankel  had  toKl 
him  he  wanted  to  donate  millions  ot  dol- 
lars to  (Catholic  charities  anonpnously 
through  the  toundation. 

Frankel  also  allegedly  tried  to  use  the 
Vatican  bank  account  of  the  Monitor 
Ecclesiasticus  Foundation,  a  foundation  ot 
which  Monsignor  Colagio\'anni  was  presi- 
dent. The  foundation  publishes  a  canon 
law  journal.  Navarro-Valls  said  on  May  i  5 
that  Monitor  Pxclesiasticus,  established  in 
the  Archdiocese  ot  Naples  in  1967,  "is  in 
no  way  a  Vatican  foundation;  neither  is  the 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Foundation,"  about 
which  the  Vatican  has  no  intonnarion. 


At  the  time  of  the  allegetl  traud,  the 
spokesman  said,  Monsignor  (Colagiovanni 
"was  a  retired  piiest  who  no  longer  exer- 
cised any  role  within  the  I  loly  See.  In  the 
aftair  he  acted  as  a  private  Italian  citizen. 
The  Holy  See  never  received  nor  gave  any 
money  to  either  foundation." 


Clergy  Sex  Abuse  Victims  Ask 
Bishops  to  Back  Law  Changes 

In  more  than  2(1  cities,  victims  ot  se\  abuse 
by  priests  held  news  conterenccs  and 
demonstrations  to  ask  their  local  bishop  to 
back  tougher  laws  against  sexual  abuse  of 
minors.  The  local  actions  on  Ma\'  9,  in  19 
U.S.  and  tw(j  C>anadian  cities,  were  coordi- 
nated by  SNAP,  Survivors  Network  of 
diose  Abused  by  Priests,  l^hey  proposed 
die  following  for  all  U.S.  states  and  Cana- 
dian provinces:  civil  and  criminal  statutes 
of  limitations  should  be  eliminated  or 
extendetl  for  the  sexual  abuse  ot  minors;  all 
clerg\-  should  be  made  mandated  rep*)iters 
for  suspected  child  abuse;  anil  all  dioceses 
should  imniediateh'  "stop  taking  advantage 
of  legal  technicalities — such  as  statutes  of 
limitations — to  avoid  being  hekl  account- 
able for  abusive  clergy." 

News  Briefs 

•  The  national  director  of  World  Youth 
Day  2002  said  he  hopes  for  350,000  reg- 
istered delegates  for  the  gathering  in 
Toronto  from  July  23  to  2S.  This  is 
dow  n  from  the  initial  projection  ot 
750,000  participants. 

•  Instead  of  being  at  odds  w  ith  many 
Vatican  positions,  as  in  the  (>linton 
years,  the  U.S.  delegation  emergeil  at 
the  U.N.  Cieneral  Assembly's  Sjiecial 
Session  on  (Chiklren  as  an  ally  on  stich 
especially  contentious  issues  as  aborti(jn 
and  the  tamily,  reports  Msgr.  Anthony 
R.  Frontiero,  a  priest  ot  the  Diocese  ot 
Manchester,  X.I  I.,  w  ho  has  served  since 
1999  at  the  Vatican's  U.N.  Mission  in 
New  York. 

•  At  least  700,000  people  are  shn  es 
today,  accortling  to  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  \'atican  Jim  Nicholson,  the  pritne 
mover  behintl  a  conterence  in  Rome  on 
May  15-16  on  "2  Ist-Centuiy  Slavery: 
The  Human  Rights  Dimension  to  liaf- 
tickine  in  lliunan  Beins^s." 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Cardinal  IVIahony  greets  Helen  Chavez,  wife  of  the  late  Cesar  Chavez,  following  IVIass  in  2001. 

The  bishops  must  agree  on  the  essential  elements. 

My  Hopes  for  Dallas 

-  BY  ROGER  M.  MAHONY  - 

TilF,  EXPECTA  TKiNS  SURROUNDINC;  the  meeting  in  Rome  on  April  23- 
24  of  the  U.S.  cardinals,  the  leaders  of  our  bishops'  conference  and 
members  ot  the  Roman  (Airia  were  enormously  unrealistic.  Those 
hopes  ranged  from  a  quick  and  final  plan  to  end  decades  of  child  abuse 
in  the  church  to  a  "Third  \  atican  Ctumcil  look"  at  ever\'  conceivable 
issue  facing  the  church  across  our  countrw  Because  few  had  their  cvpectations  met,  many 
declared  the  meetings  a  failure  and  a  setback. 

That  is  not  the  wa\'  I  see  it.  I  believe  that  several  important  things  happened  in  Rome 
during  those  two  tlavs: 

Pope  John  Paul  II  spoke  words  of  solidaritv,  praver  antl  pastoral  concern  to  victims  of 
abuse  in  the  church.  He  made  it  clear  that  there  is  no  room  in  the  priesdiood  or  religious 

CARDINAL  ROGER  M.  MAHONY  has  been  the  archbishop  of  tos  Angeles.  Calif.,  since  1985. 
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tor  anvoiic  who  would  harm  the  young;  anil  he  expects 
hishops  of  die  church  to  take  every  possible  step  to  put  an 
to  abusive  behavior. 

The  leaders  of  various  V^atican  offices  understood  that 
d  abuse  is  not  a  problem  confined  to  the  L'nited  States, 
a  worldwide  prol)lem  for  the  chinch;  man\-  of  them 
lired  insights  into  a  terrible  and  hidden  problem  that  has 
ued  die  church  for  a  ven'  long  time.  They  offered  their 
itance  in  crafting  church  processes  for  dismissing  guilty 
g\-  from  the  clerical  state  quickly  and  for  making  official 
arion  of  seminaries  and  religious  houses  of  fonnarion. 

V\'e  were  clearly  sent  home  to  prepare  for  the  Dallas 
;ring  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  (Catholic  Bishops  and  to 
Juce  tangible  results.  I  am  convinced  diat  the  Holy  See  is 
dng  for  die  U.S.C.C.B.  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 

can  serve  as  an  impetus  for  other  bishops'  conferences 
have  not  yet  put  their  own  plans  in  place. 
The  eyes  of  our  Catholic  people,  and  others  around  the 
id,  have  now  shifted  to  Dallas.  The  Dallas  meeting  must 
in  overwhelming  success,  and  we  bishops  must  leave  there 
nil  agreement  on  a  number  of  action  steps.  My  personal 
)cs  for  the  Dallas  meeting  are  divided  into  three  sec- 
is — six  overall  goals  to  guide  us  forward,  six  concrete 
on  steps  that  I  believe  we  must  take  and  three  longer- 
ge  agenda  items  that  still  need  the  church's  attention. 

3rall  Goals 

1.  l  i  i  t/s  bishops  need  to  iickjunvlcdq^c  ami  iipologizc  for  decisions 
ie  in  the  ptist  rcg/nding  priestly  iduise  that  irere  not  in  the  best 
rest  of  yo/ing  people  and  the  church.  True,  nianv  of  us  made 
isions  based  upon  the  best  professional  knowledge  and 
ice  available  in  past  years,  and  that  knowledge  has  grown 


and  changed  gready  since  then.  ( )ur  ilccisions  in  2002  are  far 
different  from  diose  of  the  V)l(Ys  and  I'WO's.  But  still,  the 
overall  healing  of  the  church  would  be  enhanced  by  our 
admission  diat  at  times  mistakes  were  made. 

2. .  /  genuine  expression  of/ipolog]i  to  all  vcho  h/rce  become  vic- 
tims of  sexual  misauuhut  and  abuse  in  the  church.  We  can  never 
state  often  enough  how  deeply  soriy  we  are  for  the  immea- 
surable loss,  pain  and  suffering  so  many  have  suffered  over 
die  decades  because  of  clerg}'  sexual  misconduct  and  abuse. 

3.  W  e  mast  remiv  our pastoi'al  outreach  to  all  victi/ns  and  their 
fiimilies  and  extend  oppoitunities  for  counseling  and  other  needed 
personal  sere  ices.  The  current  national  crisis  has  lirought  to  the 
surface  man\'  hurting  past  victims,  and  thev  need  the  church's 
collective  care  and  concern. 

4.  W  e  must  be  able  to  assure  our  (hitholic  people  that  their 
church  is  a  siife  place  foi'  all,  especiidly  children  and  young  people. 
No  parents  or  guardians  should  feel  the  slightest  hesitancy  in 
entiaisting  their  children  to  the  church's  ministries  and  care. 

5.  Didlas  Tcill  be  a  unique  ecclesial  immient  for  the  church,  one 
that  alloirs  /A'  to  bring  alive  the  vision  and  spirit  of  the  SecoJid  I  'ati- 
can  Council  (1962-65).  The  council  envisioned  invoKing  all  of 
Ciod's  people  in  die  entire  life  of  the  church.  Now  is  the  time 
to  invite  our  laity  and  women  religious  to  join  us  in  finding 
the  right  path  forward.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  poured  out  upon 
all  through  baptism  and  confirmation,  and  that  same  Spirit 
will  assist  us  gready  through  our  gifted  people.  The  problems 
and  the  scandal  may  be  clerical,  but  the  solutions  must  be 
ecclesial. 

6.  We  bi.s'hops  must  take  the  lead  in  orgmiizing  special  days  of 
priiyer,  healing  and  peuiince  and  invite  all  our  fellovc  Catholics  to 
join  us  as  hund'led  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  not, 
and  cannot,  seem  to  advocate  some  ty^ie  of  "corporate  ftx"  to 
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a  temhle  church  problem.  Wt  bishops  must  enter  tiill)'  into 
this  puriiication  process  by  emptving  ourselves  and  acknowl- 
edging our  sinfulness;  onK'  then  w  ill  the  redeeming  power  ot 
the  risen  Jesus  sustain  us  forward.  Special  days  of  prayer, 
healing  and  penance  across  the  country  will  help  die  church 
greatly. 

Action  Steps 

1.  Siiridihil  Lii\  Misciiiidiict  iDid  Abuse  Coiiiiiiissioii.  One  ot  the 
ideas  that  emerged  in  Rome  and  gained  enthusiasdc  support 
is  the  establishment  of  a  special  National  Lay  Commission 
to  help  ox  ersee  the  next  steps  in  the  process  of  correcting 
past  problems  and  assuring  against  new  misconduct  in  the 
church.  The  bishops  should  approve  the  establishment  ot 
such  a  national  commission,  and  it  possible,  e\en  announce 
some  ot  its  members  at  Dallas.  I  hese  lay  men  and  women 
should  represent  the  wide  spectrum  ot  experdse  needed  to 
help  shape  the  church's  full  response  to  misconduct  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  represent  the  geographical  regions  ot  the 
country.  Their  charge  would  be  to  tle\  elop  both  the  needed 
minimal  nadonal  standards  to  handle  misconduct  allega- 
rions  and  accountabilit)'  systems  to  make  certain  all  dioceses 
are  in  full  compliance. 

We  ha\  e  been  blessed  here  in  Los  Angeles  over  the  past 
10  years  with  a  nine-member  board — seven  Ln  persons  and 
two  priests — to  oversee  the  development  ot  our  policies  antl 
to  implement  appropriate  recommendations  in  cases  of 
alleged  abuse  or  misconduct.  Their  insights  are  invaluable 
to  me,  antl  man\-  other  dioceses  across  the  countn'  use  simi- 
lar lav  boanls  with  great  success.  Our  lioard  is  being 
expantled  to  15  members,  mostK'  la\',  w  ith  increased  author- 
it)'. 

1.  "Zero  Ihlcrniicc."  I  pers(jnall\'  subscribe  to  a  policy  ot 
total  zero  tolerance  tor  anyone  in  church  ministiT  or  sen  ice 
who  abuses  a  minor.  Our  I  lol}'  Lathers  words  were  quite 
clear:  "People  need  to  know  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
priesthood  and  religious  lite  tor  those  who  would  harm  the 
young."  I  interpret  that  to  mean  zero  tfjlerance,  past,  pre- 
sent and  future — no  excepdons. 

Some  may  suggest  possible  "what-it^'  e.xceprions  H)  full 
zero  tolerance.  I>ut  just  ask  any  C^atholic  lay  persons.  They 
are  adamant  that  die  church  must  adopt  a  nadonal  zero-tol- 
erance polia'.  A  new  threshokl  has  been  set,  anil  I  believe  that 
our  national  stantlards  shoukl  unequixocalh'  call  tor  zero  tol- 
erance. In  a  rare  case,  should  a  diocesan  la\  boartl  decide  to 
make  an  exception  for  veiy  special  circumstances,  then  so  be 
it.  But  the  national  policy  should  be  clear  and  consistent  widi 
the  TloK  Tathers  call. 

3.  Miniiniuii  X/itio/zi/l  Proccdiirul  Standnrds.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  at  Dallas  the  bishops  agree  to  all  of  the  essential 
elements  that  would  comprise  national  procedural  stan- 
dards. They  would  include  such  things  as  the  expanded  use 


of  lay  boards  to  handle  such  cases  in  the  future,  the  neec 
work  closely  with  law  enforcement  agencies  at  all  levels  ; 
the  like.  These  elements  would  build  upon  those  aire: 
put  in  place  over  the  past  several  years. 

T  hese  essential  elements  would  be  given  to  the  natio 
commission,  proposed  above,  as  part  (jf  their  work.  Th 
elements  could  be  improved  upon,  added  to — whateve 
needed  to  make  them  most  effective  across  the  countr\' 
assure  that  eveiyone  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  chur 
ministries  and  apostolates  is  safe 

4.  Systcvis  of  Acconiittdulity.  One  of  the  continuing  c; 
fiT)ni  our  Catholic  people  is  for  the  establishment  of  systel 
of  accountability'  to  make  certain  that  each  diocese  has 
place  the  needed  procedural  standards  and  process  to  d 
with  allegations  of  misconduct  and  abuse,  as  well  as  to  ni; 
certain  that  preventive  systems  are  in  place  for  seniinari; 
anil  priests. 

The  national  commission  could  recommend  some 
sible  models,  ma\'be  small  review  teams  functioning  at  \ 
provincial  le\el,  to  help  eveiTone  in  the  church  know  t 
the  needed  processes  and  standards  are  in  place,  are  wo: 
ing  and  are  kept  up  to  date. 

I  would  welcome  such  systems  ot  accountabilit\',  sir 
the\'  would  help  us  bishops  expand  our  systems  ot  gov( 
nance  to  be  tar  more  inclusive  ot  the  entire  church. 

.5.  Eiicoiirn^ciiiciit  for  Our  Priests.  Xinerv'-eight  percent 
our  priests  across  the  countn'  are  deilicated  and  virtue 
They  have  not  been  and  are  not  now  involved  in  any  form 
sexaral  abuse  or  misconduct.  But  all  are  being  painted  with  t  ® 
same  broad  brush:  guilty-  until  pnnen  innocent.  They 
hurting,  the\'  feel  ashamed  ot  their  fallen  brothers,  and  th^ 
are  taking  the  brunt  ot  much  public  ridicule  and  criticis 
W  e  must  reach  out  to  them,  encourage  diem,  gather  the 
tor  pra\'er  and  keep  them  in\ol\  ed  widi  the  cnerall  puritic 
tion  and  healing  process. 

Our  people  overwhelmingK'  suf'jport  our  priests  at  t 
parish  lexel,  since  the\'  ha\'e  experienced  them  to  be  dedic 
ed,  caring  and  hard-working  priests  ot  jesus  C>hrist.  Surve 
show  that  our  priests  enjoy  a  tar  higher  level  of  support  th 
we  bishops.  We  duly  need  each  other  in  new  ways  today. 

(■).  Prcvciitn'c  Mciisiircs.  The  seininan  \isitations  will 
\  er\'  heliiful  to  make  certain  that  all  our  seminaries  and  hou 
es  ot  formation  ha\'e  in  yihcc  clear,  stinngent  application  pr 
cesses.  Once  atlmittetl,  mature  seminary  candidates  need 
deep  and  thorough  formation  in  human  sexaiality,  in  esta 
lishing  healthy  relationsliips  in  their  ministry  and  in  priest 
chastit\'  and  celibacy.  No  one  can  be  promoted  to  sacn 
orders  who  has  not  pnnen  that  he  can  maturely  assume  tl 
duties  of  lifelong  celibate  and  chaste  li\  ing 

Post-ordination  programs  must  be  enhanced  ar 
expantled  to  assist  all  our  currendy  ordained  priests.  The 
has  been  unexenness  over  the  years  in  seminan'  tormatic 
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rams,  and  ue  need  to  reach  out  to  our  priests  widi  ways 
eepen  their  spiritual  li\es,  to  help  them  develop  health) 
idships  and  working  relationshi|)s  and  to  otter  support 
heir  celibate  lifest\'le. 

ger-Range  Agenda 

my  hope  diat  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  all  of  the 
e — maybe  ev-en  more.  The  special  committee  headed  by 
ibishop  Hany  H\'nn  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  has  its 
c  cut  out  for  it,  and  I  offer  them  my  prayei'ful  coopera- 
in  moving  a  concrete  agenda  forward. 
There  are  three  additional  areas  that  need  the  church's 
ition  at  the  national  level,  w  hich  I  mention  here  lest  they 
ehow  be  forgotten. 

1.  ResLWch  Projects.  The  church  needs  to  commission  sev- 
top-flight  research  projects  across  the  countr\-  to  find  out 
t  factors  led  to  this  incredible  betra\';il  within  die  church 

a  period  of  at  least  several  decades.  What  tjuestions  need 
e  asked?  WTiat  information  needs  to  be  gathered?  How 
d  priests,  committed  to  modeling  die  life  of  the  Good 
pherd,  end  up  sexually  abusing  the  most  innocent  of 
ist's  flock?  WTiile  our  full  attention  at  die  moment  must 
ocused  upon  reacliing  out  to  the  victims  and  jM-eventing 
further  abuse,  we  camiot  lea\'e  aside  the  research  projects 
must  be  latmched  in  a  coordinated  hishion. 

2.  Hemisphere  Gntheriug.  We  are  acutely  aware  that  the 
3lem  of  misconduct  and  abuse  in  the  church  is  not  con- 
d  to  the  United  States.  My  experience  in  Los  Angeles 
lonstrates  that  this  is  a  worldwide  problem  for  the  church, 
we  have  had  too  many  experiences  of  misconduct  by 


priests  irom  other  countries. 

hollowing  up  on  the  Special  AssemhK'  for  America  oi  the 
IJishops  Synod  in  1W7,  I  recommend  that  there  be  a  hemi- 
sphere-wide gathering  ot  lay  leaders,  women  and  men  reli- 
gious, deacons,  priests  and  bishops  to  discuss  this  phe- 
nomenon and  to  make  certain  that  the  church  throughout 
America  is  taking  all  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  such  mis- 
conduct everywhere  in  our  hemisphere.  Fhe  church  in  Cana- 
da, for  example,  has  exercised  excellent  leadership  over  the 
years  in  dev  eloping  national  policies  and  strategies  tor  dealing 
with  diis  difficult  problem.  We  have  much  to  learn  fiT)m  one 
another,  and  we  all  have  a  collective  responsibilirv  for  the 
church  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

3.  Speciiil  Care  Centers.  Is  there  a  need  tor  die  church  in 
our  countiy  to  create  a  few  special  care  centers  to  house 
priests  who  have  been  found  guilt}'  ot  the  abuse  ot  minors 
and  who  have  been  removed  entireh'  fi"oni  minisdy,  especial- 
ly since  many  are  near  or  at  retirement?  Does  the  church 
have  a  role  in  providing  a  supenised  setting  tor  these  men  in 
their  senior  years?  Would  children  be  safer  if  such  men  were 
in  special  care  centers  instead  of  living  in  the  broader  coni- 
niunitv — often  alone — without  any  church  supemsion?  The 
question  needs  further  exploration. 

We  bishops  are  facing  the  worst  scandal  and  calamity  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  church  in  our  countiy.  Its  origins,  reper- 
cussions and  the  loss  of  the  church's  leadership  role  are 
unparalleled.  Fhe  expectations  and  the  longings  of  our 
Catholic  people  for  our  meeting  in  June  are  also  unparal- 
leled. We  cannot  tail. 

1  hose  are  my  hopes  tor  Dallas. 


Not  Even  These  Lines 


We  nrc  sptired  nothing  Ytisef  s;iys 
in  "Landscape  for  the  Disappeared" 
and  somehow  I  beheve  him  tonight 
as  another  siren  screams  throtioh  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  cahii  night 
on  the  eve  of  summer.  I  lay  here 
Hstening  to  drought's  fingers  dig  into 
the  dirt  porous  as  cotton,  where  the 
hist  of  the  dandehon  leaves  are  no 
longer  succulent,  and  tree  frogs  cry  out 
as  constant  as  crickets  or  cicadas.  How 
come  they  aren't  competing?  That's  not 


what  their  songs  say.  If  I  could  touch 
air,  take  its  hem  into  deft  fmgers  and  tease 
it.  If  I  could  lift  the  lid  of  this  thick  swelter. 
Fools!  I  call  them:  farmers,  crying  over 
failed  crops.  Wliat  about  our  own  skin, 
sweating,  ready  to  be  razed  to  rind,  hull 
of  crackling?  Now  drunks  are  devouring 
Christ,  as  a  scab  grows  about  our  city. 
And  yes,  tcc  nre  spared  nothing, 
Yusef,  not  even  these  lines  that  say  this. 

WiUie  James  King 
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Considerations  for 
in  Crisis. 


BY  JOHN  R.  QUINN 


IN  II  K\ls  ()|  lis  ii\k\i  ;incl  tar-rcaching  effects,  the 
present  crisis  in  the  church  must  he  compared  with 
the  Retormntion  and  the  I'rench  Re\ oluticjn.  It  is 
this  conviction  that  l)rings  to  m\'  mind  the  forthright 
dechiration  ot  the  Second  X'atican  (Council,  "Our  era  needs 
wisdom  more  than  past  ages....  Vhc  future  ot  the  world  is 
in  peril  unless  wiser  men  and  women  are  forthcoming" 
("Pastoral  (Constitution  on  the  (diurch  in  the  World,"  Xo. 
15).  (laixlinal  Wes  (Congar,  O.P.,  long  ago  [lointetl  out  that 
a  major  reason  wh\'  well-intentioned  reh)rm  movements 
prior  to  the  (Council  of  Trent  failed  was  that  the\-  did  not 
ask  the  dee[K'r  c]uestions.  They  were  content  to  tiy  to  put 
things  hack  where  thev  were.  The  church  must  atldress  the 
deeper  questions.  A  superficial  response  will  not  do. 

An  American  Problem? 

According  to  some  media  reports,  high-level  figures  in 

MOST  REV.  JOHN  R.  QUINN  is  the  retired  archbishop  of  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 


the  Roman  (Curia  consider  the  present  crisis  an  Ame 
can  prohlem.  In  actual  fact,  there  is  a  worldwide  pro 
lem  of  sexual  failures  on  the  part  of  priests:  the  report 
abuse  of  nuns  in  Africa,  for  example,  and  concubinage 
Latin  America.  (Canatla  has  had  major  problems,  as  w 
as  Kngland,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  France,  Poland,  G< 
man\'  and  Austria  have  figured  prominently  in  the  ne\ 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  calling  darkness  light  _^ 
maintain  that  sexual  problems  exist  only  in  the  UnitT 
States.  Idle  prolilem  is  manih)ld  in  nature;  it  is  worl- 
wiile,  and  it  must  be  dealt  with  comprehensively.  Wh' 
it  would  be  rhapsotlic  to  think  that  the  abolition 
celibac}'  is  the  solution,  the  church  must  o|)en  itself  ' 
considering  all  possible  solutions;  and  this  includes  t^ 
possibility'  of  a  married  clergy.  Some  believe  that  t!' 
answer  lies  in  greater  discipline,  even  a  return  to  pi 
policies  of  seminary  training.  This  overlooks  the  fa 
that  the  majorir\-  of  offenders  were  trained  in  that  kii 
of  seminarw  A  narrow  perspectiv  e  cannot  responil  to  ti 
grave  crisis  we  now  e\|ierience.  It  would  be  a  march 
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t()ll\  it  ihc  (.Iccpcr  i|ucsti()ns 
were  not  tle;ill  with  c()ni|)re- 
hensiveU'.  And  it  would  he  ;i 
distortion  not  to  see  this 
[Mohlein  ill  the  perspective 
ot  that  great  l)od\'  of  priests 
all  over  the  world  who  are 
serving  Christ  and  his  peo- 
|ile  hunihlv  and  effectively 
and  who  are  deeply  touched 
by  this  crisis. 

A  National  Policy 

A  problem  of  such  magni- 
tude as  sexual  abuse  calls  for 
a  nationally  binding  policy 
and  a  more  effective  struc- 
ture of  episcopal  leadership. 
Objections  are  raised  to  such 
a  polic\'  on  the  grounds  that 
the  individual  bishop, 
responsible  only  to  the  pope, 
is  independent.  But  this  is 
not  the  whole  story.  From 
earliest  times  bishops 
formed  area  or  regional 
groups  called  councils  or 
synods.  In  an  unusual  con- 
flict they  might  appeal  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  as  in  fact 
the\'  did.  But  ordinariK' 
problems  were  dealt  with  by 
bishops  at  the  regional  level.  "Fhere  was  a  sense  that 
some  degree  the  bishops  were  accountable  to  one 
'then  Certainly  during  the  first  millennium  there  was 
idea  that  a  bishop  was  responsible  only  to  the  pope. 
•  the  connnon  good  and  for  the  sake  of  children  as 
1  as  for  the  sake  of  the  church's  pastoral  mission,  a 
ding  national  policy  is  a  necessity'. 

itronger  Bishops'  Conference 

e  effect  of  the  continuing  diminishment  of  episcojial 
iferences  is  painfully  evident  in  this  present  grave  cri- 
which  has  been  raging  with  increasing  intensity  since 
uaiy.  Yet  the  bishops  as  a  conference  will  not  be  able 
Jeal  with  it  until  mid-June.  F^piscopal  conferences  are 
ritical  factor  for  the  church's  ability  to  function  in  the 
dern  world.  The  preface  of  the  (.'ode  of  (Million  Liiv: 
83)  declares  that  the  principle  of  subsidiarit}'  under- 
i  the  code's  treatment  of  the  episcopal  office.  The 
lional  conference  was  w  idely  listened  to  and  respected 
en  it  produced  the  two  landmark  pastoral  letters  on 
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[)eace  and  on  the  economy. 

Restrictions  placetl  on  the  conlerence  since  that  time 
would  probabl\-  prevent  letters  of  that  caliber  from  being 
written  today,  if  the  church  is  to  lead  anil  to  respond  to 
crises  such  as  the  one  we  now  experience,  conferences 
must  be  strengthened,  not  weakened.  While  the  work  of 
the  cardinals  who  met  recently  in  Rome  has  imdoubted 
merit,  the  calling  of  the  cardinals  is  a  statement  that  the 
episcopal  conference  as  such  holds  a  secondar\'  role.  It  is 
the  cardinals  who  are  devising  a  response  to  the  crisis 
and,  presumably,  the  conference  at  its  June  meeting  will 
endorse  and  adopt  what  the  cardinals  have  determined. 
Restrictions  placed  on  the  conference,  together  with 
emphasis  on  the  cardinals  as  in  some  sense  superior  to 
the  conference,  serve  only  to  weaken  the  conciliar  insti- 
tution of  episcopal  conferences. 

Lay  Involvement 

1  here  is  need  for  strong  la\'  in\-ol\ement  if  a  successful 
path  is  to  be  found  through  the  crisis.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  bishops  convene  a  distinguished  body 
of  lay  men  and  women  and  charge  them  to  assess  the 
present  situation  and  set  down  some  orderetl  plan  for 
addressing  it.  This  cannot  be  a  ploy  simply  to  extricate 
the  bishops  from  the  miasma  of  the  present  crisis.  It  has 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new  way  of  thinking  and 
acting.  It  should  be  a  statement  by  the  bishops  of  their 
determination  to  implement  fully  the  longstanding  con- 
ciliar and  papal  teaching  about  the  rights  and  role  of  the 
laity  in  the  church,  including  the  stated  right  to  public 
opinion  in  the  church.  In  addition  to  such  a  committee, 
and  fully  in  keeping  with  (Catholic  iloctrine  on  the  role 
of  the  laity,  would  be  an  invitaticjn  to  lay  (Catholics  to 
take  part  in  the  official  discussion  of  sexual  abuse  during 
the  June  meeting  of  the  bishops. 

Long-Term  and  Short-Term  Responses 

This  moment  calls  for  two  responses.  The  short-term 
response:  calling  together  a  distinguished  body  of  lay 
men  and  women  and  enacting  a  nationally  binding  poli- 
cy for  dealing  with  sexual  abuse.  A  long-term  response: 
addressing  the  deeper  questions,  such  as  the  worldwide 
[iroblems  in  the  area  of  sexuality,  the  meaningful  imple- 
mentation of  episcopal  collegiality  ami  the  largely 
ignored  question  raised  by  Pope  Jcdin  Paul  II  in  his 
encyclical  on  church  unit)',  "That  They  May  Be  One" 
(1*.'*>5),  al)out  "finding  a  new  way  of  exercising  the  pri- 
macy." 

(dearly  the  church  has  arrived  at  a  very  critical 
moment  in  her  history.  Clearly  too,  the  future  of  the 
church  is  in  peril  "unless  wiser  men  and  women  are 
forthcomino-."  0 
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Why; 


There  were  three 


sins. 


BY  ANDREW  (.REELEV 


Pope  John  Paul  II  addresses  U.S.  cardinals  and  Vatican  officials  at  the  start  of  a  special  meeting  on  April  2 
at  the  Vatican  concerning  sexual  abuse  by  the  clergy  in  the  United  States. 


Hll,l,\lKl  ;in  J'',nglish  (lailK^lic  writcT 

from  the  first  halt  ot  the  hist  centur\-,  once 
remarked  ajiropos  ot  (Catholic  lea(lershi[i  that 
any  organization  whose  leatlership  was  guilty  ot 
such  knavish  imhecilin,'  must  have  the  special  protection  ot 
(iod.  /Vs  we  ride  the  turbulent  waves  ot  the  latest  reprise  n\ 
the  sexual  ahuse  scandal,  we  must  wonder  \\  h\.  Wliy  did 
some  of  our  leaders  fall  \  ictim  to  the  current  wa\  e  of  knavish 
imhecilitv? 

Some  "experts"  apjieal  to  celibate  clerical  culture  as  an 
explanation,  with  no  evidence  to  support  such  an  argument 
and  no  explanation  why  police,  physicians  and  sometimes 
even  acailemics  similarlv  protect  their  own.  So  tlo  inan\ 
church  leaders  ot  other  denominations,  though  not  with  so 
much  detlicated  imbecilitw 

Some  ga\'-bashers  blame  the  church  tor  orilaining  gay 
men  in  recent  \  ears.  I5ut  most  ot  the  cases  that  ha\e  surtaced 
are  ot  men  who  were  ordainetl  long  betore  the  alleged 
increase  in  ga\'  ordinarions. 

The  answer,  I  think,  has  nothing  to  do  with  celibacy  or 
homosexuality  and  much  to  do  with  the  pnjpensity  ot  men 
tf)  stand  behind  their  own  kind,  especiall\'  when  the\  per- 
ceive diem  to  be  under  attack.  L'inler  such  circumstances, 
loyalt\  inclines  men  to  circle  the  wagons,  den\'  the  truth  ot 
the  charges  (however  patent  they  may  l)e  to  others)  and 
demoni/,e  the  attackers.  A  tt^rm  ot  group-think  takes  ovei". 
rhe\  rallv  round  to  support  those  under  assault. 

(derical  culture  is  different  trom  similar  cultiu-es  in  that 
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die  bishop  is  under  pressure  to  exercise  paternal  care  of  t 
priest  in  trouble.  The  bishop  tinils  himself  inclined  to  t 
same  denials  and  demoni/.ation  as  other  priests:  maybe  t 
charges  are  not  true,  maybe  the  so-called  \ictims  brough 
on  themselves,  maybe  they're  just  interested  in  men 
ma\  l)e  the  priest  desen  es  another  chance.  The  police  h: 
not  bnjught  charges;  the  iloctors  offer  ambiguous  advice;  t 
lawvers  think  they  can  fend  off  a  suit.  1  he  media  thus 
ha\  e  left  these  events  alone.  The  priest  vigorously  den 
that  he  ever  touched  the  alleged  victim.  Just  one  mo 
chance.  Alan\  bishops,  perha|is  most  bishops,  even  die  m(  y 
churlish,  feel  a  compulsion  to  be  kind  to  the  priest  in  tro 
ble.  (There  but  for  the  grace  of  (iod.)  S(j  the\'  beat  up  on  t 
victims  and  their  families  and  send  die  man  off  to  an  instit 
don  and  then,  hojiing  he's  cured,  sentl  him  back  to  a  parisl^ 

Should  a  trial  materialize,  the  bishops — trapped  betwe 
atlversarial  lawvers  ("  The  \ictims  and  their  families  are  t 
enenn  ")  and  their  own  doubts  about  the  gtiilt  of  the  pri( 
("he  still  denies  it") — are  w  illing  (as  was  then  Bishop  Edwa 
Egan  in  Bridgeport)  to  argue  thi-ough  lawyers  that  priests 
not  work  for  the  church  but  are  independent  cf)ntractors.  ( 
they  argue,  as  Cardinal  Anthon)'  Be\  ilacqua  did  through 
lawvers  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  \ictims'  parents  are  lega 
l  esponsible  for  not  w  arning  their  child  of  the  dangers. 

'Ehis  is  the  slippeiy  slope  that  begins  with  loyalty  to  a  f( 
low  priest,  doubt  about  guilt  and  paternalist  dut\'  to  be  ki 
and  ends  either  with  reassignment  or  hardball  litigatio 
Al()reo\er,  at  eveiy  step  of  the  way,  the  bishop's  advise 
encourage  him  to  give  the  priest  another  chance  or  to  tig 
back.  Ehe  kind  of  men  who  are  made  bishops  today  tine 
difficult  simplv  to  dum[i  a  tellow  priest  and,  similarly,  th( 
advisers  tind  it  tlifticult  to  suggest  doing  so  (though 
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xon,  bishop  John  Alichacl  D'Arc}  did  indeed  give  such 
ice). 

This  narrative  might  suggest  some  sympathy  for  the 
isions  many  bishops  made.  But  I  am  attempting  to 
lerstand  and  explain,  not  to  defend.  The  decisions  made 
3ss  the  coiuitry  are  manifestations  of  knavish  imbecility. 
I  can  understand  how  men  could  have  come  to  make 
m. 

Mistakes  were  perhaps  understandable  before 
cn  at  their  meeting  at  St.  John  s  Abbey  the  bishops 
ltd  for  the  first  time  a  systematic  presentation  al^out 
Id  abuse.  They  became  less  understandable  after  1993, 
cn  the  hierarchy  put  together  a  perfectly  reasonable  set 
guidelines  (which  were  systematically  ignored)  and  when 
rdinal  Joseph  Bernardin  distributed  copies  of  his  policies 
Chicago  to  ever\'  bishop  in  the  countiy. 

I  remember  when  I  was  harassing  the  cardinal  about 

abuses  in  Chicago.  "What  should  I  do?"  he  asked. 

"Get  rid  of  them  all,"  I  said. 

"That's  exactly  what  we're  doing,"  he  said. 

"And  set  up  a  review  board  on  which  the  majoritv'  are 
;  priests." 

He  did  that  too,  though  I  claim  no  credit  for  it. 
Yet  1  reflect  on  how  hard  it  must  have  been  for  Joseph 
rnardin,  the  kindest  and  gentlest  of  men,  to  remove 
tre  than  20  priests  from  active  ministiy.  The  Chicago 
tem  does  not  work  perfectly;  no  system  could.  But  it 
rks  better  than  anything  that  seems  to  have  ftmctioned 
the  last  10  years  in  the  Northeast.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
■ned,  the  statute  of  limitatif)ns  on  kna\  ish  imbecilitv 
Jed  in  1992.  That  bishops  could  reassign  abusive  priests 
er  die  early  90's  was,  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  sav  it,  sinful. 
There  were  three  sins.  First,  they  besmirched  the  office 
bishop  and  seriously  weakened  its  credibility.  Second, 
;y  scandalized  the  Catholic  laity,  perhaps  the  worst  scan- 
1  in  the  history  of  our  republic.  But  their  gravest  sin  was 
not  consider  the  victims,  not  even  to  talk  to  the  \  ictims 
d  their  families,  to  l)lind  themselves  to  the  terriljle 
eckage  that  sexual  abuse  causes  for  human  lives.  Bishops 
)rried  about  their  [iriests;  they  did  not  worry  about  the 
;tims.  They  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  at  the  same 
ne  they  were  trying  to  inhibit  sexual  satisfaction  in  the 
irital  bed,  they  were  facilitating  sexual  satisfaction  for 
usive  priests. 

Wlien  I  argtie  that  many  of  our  leaders  have  sinned,  I 
1  not  judging  the  state  of  their  conscience.  1  do  not  have 
s  gift  ol  SLTtitiitio  conliiiiii.  I  will  leave  it  to  (iod  to  judge 
eir  moral  responsibility.  I  am  merely  saying  that  by  coop- 
iting  with  the  sexual  abuse  of  children  and  young  boys 
ey  were  objectively  sinning — and  it  is  hard  to  see  h(n\ 
ey  can  claim  invincible  ignorance.  I  hey  were,  in  fact, 
cording  to  the  strict  canons  of  the  old  moral  theology, 
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necessary  coo|)eralors  in  evil  and  objectively  as  responsible 
for  the  evil  as  those  who  actually  did  it. 

Yet  they  still  blame  the  media  and  the  tort  lawyers  for 
their  |)r()l)lems,  as  thijugh  d  he  Boston  (ilobe  and  monev- 
hungry  lawyers  sent  priests  with  tvvistetl  psyches  back  into 
the  parishes  where  they  could  rape  kids. 

(Cardinal  Law  argues  bad  records.  In  1  he  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Philip  K.  Lawler,  his  one-time  editor,  blames  the 
cardinal  but  links  the  cardinal's  mistakes  to  parish  priests' 
not  enforcing  the  prohibition  on  birth  control. 

CJimme  a  break! 

Denial  continues,  now  no  longer  about  the  guilt  of 
their  priests  but  about  their  own  sinfulness.  Moreover,  the 
denial  persists  not  only  among  bishops  but  also  among 
priests,  who  complain  about  how  they  are  suffering  l)ecause 
of  the  scandal.  If  the  pathetic  letters  emerging  from  the 
office  of  the  National  Federation  of  Priests  (Councils  are 
any  indication  of  the  sentiment  of  the  ordinary  priest,  self- 
pity  is  more  important  than  the  consideration  of  their  own 
personal  responsibility  for  not  reporting  abuse  about  which 
they  knew. 

Reparation  has  not  even  begun.  Until  that  happens,  the 
re-establishment  of  even  a  semblance  of  hierarchal  credi- 
bility cannot  begin. 

As  the  late  Bishop  William  F,.  McManus  argyietl  back  in 
the  last  turn  of  the  abuse  news  cycle,  the  bishops  must  do 
public  penance.  They  tlidn't  then.  If  they  do  it  now,  it 
would  have  to  be  much  more  impressive  than  just  a  collec- 
tive senice  in  some  cathedral.  Those  bishops  who  have 
become  notorious  and  public  sinners  must  admit  their  guilt 
and  undertake  persc^nal  penance. 

Resign?  I  df)ubt  that  the  \  atican,  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  a  clue  about  the  current  crisis  in  the  United  States, 
would  accept  resignations.  (Besides,  better  the  devil  you 
know  than  the  devil  you  don't  know.)  It  would  be  much 
better  if  the  offending  bishops  would  go  oft  to  a  monasten' 
tor  a  long  period  ot  prayer,  reflection  and  tasting.  Fhis 
kind  ot  gesture  might  just  possibly  calm  some  ot  the 
stormy  waves.  rhe\'  wouldn't  necessarily  have  to  don  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  though  there  is  something  to  be  said  tor 
that  ancient  custom. 

Will  something  like  that  hapjien?  Again  I  say,  gimme  a 
break!  (^artlinals  don't  have  to  atlmit  that  they  have  sinned. 
Much  less  do  they  have  to  engage  in  public  contrition. 
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The  Scandal: 
Perspective 


BY  JOHN  W  .  OWl  AL1,FV 

H\s  rill  Ri-  i  \  i  K  i',i  I  \  \N\  llii\(.  like  it  in  the 
histon  ot  the  church"  That  is  :i  question  1  ha\c 
been  asked  a  number  ot  tunes  since  the  sexu.il 
abuse  scandal  swelled  to  its  present  din.  Not 
day  goes  In  w  ithout  allegations  ot  improper  comluct  b\ 
Roman  (^adiolic  clel•g•^.  Not  a  da\'  goes  by  w  ithout  ex  idence 
apjiearing  diat  bishops  ha\  e  acted  improperly  or  w  ith  w  hat  is 
porn\i\'ed  as  callous  unconcern  tor  die  \  icrims.  Scandal  it  is, 
and  a  scandal  in  which  the  media  ha\e,  tor  better  or  worse, 
rubbed  our  noses  tor  what  seems  like  torexer.  (Irisis,  grax  e 
crisis,  the\  insist.  A  staff  w  riter  tor  a  prominent  national 
newspaper  asked  me  a  tew  weeks  ago  whether  the  church  was 
on  the  x  erge  of  another  Protestant  Retonnation. 

I  las  there,  then,  been  anything  like  it  in  the  history  ot  the 
church?  SimpK'  on  general  principles,  I  hax  e  to  ansxver  in  the 
negatixe.  Despite  what  xxe  somerimes  hear,  historx'  tloes  not 
repeat  itself.  Kach  event,  each  historical  situarion  is  unique, 
not  a  re|ilay  of  something  earlier,  and  w  ill  itself  nex  er  be 
repeated. 

I  haxe  to  admit,  hoxxexer,  that  there  are  recurrent  pat- 
terns. Human  beings  are  the  agents  ot  histon',  and  human 
patterns  for  both  good  antl  ill,  tor  xiitue  and  xice,  tall  into  a 
limited  number  of  categories.  There  are,  theretore,  ex  ents 
and  situations  that  are  on  some  lexel  comparable  to  other 
exents  and  situations.  Sometimes  comparing  them  throws 
light  on  l)oth.  Such  comparisons  begin  In  noting  similariries, 
but  diey  must  cihI  b\  noting  the  [irotound  discre|)ancies.  I  lis- 
toi"\'  does  not  rejieat  itselt. 

Is  there  an\  scandal  m  the  [last  that  is  in  any  degree  com- 
jiarable  to  the  scandal  todax  r  Scandals  aplentx  there  haxe 
been,  about  xvhich  (dirist  himself  xxamed  us.  1  low  could  it  be 
othei-xx'ise,  since  xxe  all,  including  pope,  bishops  and  priests, 
confess  at  exerx'  Mass  that  ue  are  sinners?  Ikit  has  there  been 
anv  with  which  to  compare  this  one?  I  haxe  xxracked  my 
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l)rain  and  searcheil  mx  niemoi"x.  A  tew  possibilities  occurro 
to  me:  the  CIreat  Western  Schism,  the  Retonnation  or,  on 
less  sensational  sc.ile,  the  x\ax'  the  Renaissance  popes  reward 
ed  their  children  and  grandchiklren  with  church  propert}-. 
hax  e  had  to  reiect  these  and  other  c.mdidates  that  occurred  t( 
me. 

Xonetheless,  the  process  ot  comparing  and  contrastinj 
has  helpetl  me  come  up  with  10  characteristics  ot  die  prescn 
crisis.  1  am  sLire  diere  are  more,  but  these  are  at  least  a  start, 
describe  them  below  in  the  hope  that  tliex  may  proxide  somi) 
[lerspectixes  on  w  hat  is  happening.  Mx  premise,  hoxxever,  i 
that  no  one  of  these  ttaits  or  characteristics  stantls  on  its  own 
Onix'  w  hen  xx  e  see  and  understand  all  10  of  them  as  convergi 
ing  into  a  single  historical  realit)'  tloes  the  uniqueness  of  thij 
present  situarion  manifest  itselt.  luich  ot  these  ttaits  or  char( 
acterisrics,  in  other  words,  influences  and  condirions  all  thi' 
others.  I'  x  en  w  hen  1  meiirion  for  one  ot  them  some  historical^ 
[larallels,  1  do  so  w  ith  the  understantliiig  that,  because  ot  thii 
totalit)-  xxe  are  dealing  with,  the  difterences  outweigh  th(5 
similariries.  '> 
The  Hi  st  characteristic  of  our  [iresent  sittianon  that  strucl  i 
me  xxas  that  this  is  not  a  scainlal  arisiny  trom  isolatec' 


stances  of  misbehavior  of  clergy  or  prominent  hiiU',  as  w  hen 
ther  X  makes  the  front  page  tor  drunken  ilriving.  The 
mdal  has  not  occurred  because  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston 
ishandled  the  Shanley  case.  No,  characteristic  of  this  scan- 
1  is  its  extent,  with  case  after  case  after  case  popping  up  in  a 
imaying  number  of  dioceses  in  different  paits  of  die  coun- 
Not  every  diocese  has  been  affected,  by  an\-  means,  but  a 
ockingly  large  number  have,  especially  in  dioceses  along 
e  East  Coast,  the  most  densely  Catholic  section  of  the 
nited  States. 

The  sheer  number  of  cases  has  led  to  a  second  character- 
ic,  a  growing  and  widespread  persuasion  that  die  scandal 
s  occurred  not  simply  because  of  the  moral  weakness  diat 
aches  us  all,  including  bishops,  but  because  there  is  some 
derl\ang  systemic  cause.  (]riocs  differ  as  to  just  where  the 
-.tcni  went  wrong.  In  the  United  States  the  scandal  has 
sed  questions  about  clerical  celibacy.  Is  obligatoiT  celibacy 
s  system  diat  underlies  the  scandal? 

Reassurances  from  psychologists  and  sociologists  that  no 
nnection  can  be  shown  between  sexual  deviations  and 
iibacy  have  not  made  the  question  go  away.  VVTiatever  the 
-■rits  or  demerits  of  the  question,  it  points  to  a  widespread 


sense  of  systemic  d\'sfuncrion.  Alth(nigh  tor  other  reasons,  it 
might  be  better  tor  Bishop  X  to  resign,  such  a  resignation  is 
not  in  and  ot  itself  die  solution  to  the  problem.  Nor,  many 
people  seem  to  diink,  will  "more  of  the  same  except  more  so" 
do  the  trick.  Not  more  ot  die  sy  stem,  but  a  change  in  die  sys- 
tem is  expected. 

\Miich  system  or  part  ot  the  system  needs  to  be  changed? 
That  is  the  absolutely  crucial  question.  The  h\'sterical  anno- 
sphere  oi  the  moment  and  the  pressure  tor  a  solution  //ra'  do 
not  make  for  sober  analysis.  Indeed,  the\'  make  for  witch- 
hunting,  scapegoating  and  ath  ancement  ot  [partisan  agendas. 
All  at  once,  during  the  recent  meeting  ot  the  American  cardi- 
nals in  Rome — at  which  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  head  of 
the  Vatican's  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  was 
|)resent — intulelity-  to  the  magisterium  in  the  pulpits  and 
seminaries  v\as  identifietl  as  a  root  cause  ot  the  crisis.  I  here's 
a  connection?  Yet  another  papal  \'isitation  ot  the  seminaries 
was  theretore  mandated.  In  that  same  week,  two  leailing 
American  ecclesiastics  said  or  hinted  that  the  presence  ot 
homosexuals  in  the  priestiiood  was  the  cause.  There's  a  con- 
nection? This  orientation,  the  X'atican  s[iokesman.  Dr. 
Joaquin  Navarr(j-\  alls,  suggested  some  weeks  earlier,  might 
render  ortlination  to  the  priesthood  invalid. 

The  tocus  up  to  now,  however,  has  lieen  not  on  doctiinal 
infidelity  not  on  seminaries,  not  on  sexual  orientation,  not  so 
much  even  on  serial  sexual  oftenses,  as  on  the  pertonnance  of 
certain  church  leaders.  The  crisis  has  untolded  as  a  crisis  ot 
authorit\'.  That  is  a  third  characteristic.  The  s\stem  in  ques- 
tion is  the  authorit\'  system.  The  problem  is  not  that  bishops 
in  the  spotlight  were  not  doing  their  jobs  as  they  understootl 
them,  doing  their  jobs  acconling  to  the  best  lights  ot  their 
consciences,  but  that  there  was  something  amiss  in  die  way 
they  understood  their  jobs,  something  amiss  in  their  con- 
sciences— collectively.  They  were  tollowing  patterns  of  behav- 
ior and  judgment  encouraged  b\'  a  system  in  which  priorities 
operated  that  inan\'  people  now  judge  unacceptalile.  At  pre- 
sent it  seems  to  matter  little  that  <jdier  instimtions  tollowed, 
and  still  hjllow,  these  same  patterns.  Something  more  is 
expected,  it  appears,  ot  church  leadership. 

Even  within  the  framework  ot  priorities,  bishops  and 
cardinals  seem  to  ha\'e  mismanaged  resources,  acted  on  poor 
advice  given  in  closed  clerical  circles,  misspoken  themselves 
and  sometimes  been  less  tiian  honest,  even  with  their  fellow 
bishops,  when  they  sent  priests  with  bad  histories  to  work  in 
other  dioceses.  Issues  like  how  they  manage  their  internal 
processes  and  how  the\'  themselves  were  chosen  for  their 
ofliice  have  now  appeared  in  a  newly  unfavorable  light. 

In  the  present  crisis,  moreover,  those  most  under  siege 
seem  to  have  little  resen^e  ot  respect  and  affection  to  call 
upon  to  sustain  and  support  them  when  they  most  need  it. 
They  have  not  won  tiie  minds  and  hearts  of  their  people  and 
their  cities  the  way  the  late  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin  did 
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in  (Chicago,  which  sustained  antl  supported  him  when  he  was 
accused  of  abuse.  \\  liatex  er  in  the  s\'stem  is  responsible  tor 
diis  situation,  it  has  resulted  in  a  radical  decline  ot  trust  and 
confidence  in  ecciesiasdcal  leadership. 

This  shaken  confidence  must  be  put  in  the  larger  context 
ot  the  betray  als  ot  tnist  in  the  ptiblic  sphere  that  Americans 
ha\'e  experienced  in  the  past  50  years.  The  official  lies  tokl 
about  Metnam,  the  conspiracies  ot  W  atergate  and  the  per- 
juries ot  Monicagate  have  taken  their  toll.  Skepticism  and 
cynicism  about  the  honesty  ot  persons  in  power  has  ne\er 
been  greater  in  the  L  nited  States.  The  hermencutic  ot  suspi- 
cion is  rampant  among  people  who  never  heard  the  word 
hermeneutics.  The  church  no  longer  seems  worthy  ot 
exemption  from  that  hermeneutic.  Power  cornipts,  to  jiara- 
phrase  Lord  Acton  (1834-^^02),  and  ecclesiastical  pow  er  cor- 
mpts  ecclesiastically.  No  more  benefit  of  the  doubt — tor  doc- 
trine, discipline  or  an\  public  statement.  That  is  m\  tourth 
characteristic. 

The  fifth  characteristic  is  the  a\ailabilit\  m  the  public 
sphere  ot  such  a  great  abundance  of  tlocumentan'  evitlence — 
boxes  and  boxes  ot  files,  now  in  the  offices  ot  public  officials 
across  the  naticjn.  Rumors  might  swirl,  as  the\  do  in  e\en- 
scaiulal,  but  ti)dav  be\ond  the  rumors  we  have  "the  tacts," 
that  is,  hundreds  or  thousantis  ot  letters  and  memos  that  can 
be  used  to  prove  either  innocence  or  guilt,  piaulent  manage- 
ment or  mismanagement.  Processes  ot  justice  are  ot  course 
impertect,  and  ex  itlence  can  be  abused  and  misconstruetl.  I)ut 
the  presence  ot  these  tlocuments  in  such  c]uantirv  is  certainK 
a  characteristic  ot  this  scaiulal.  Xot  onl\  are  there  lots  ot  iloc- 
uments,  l)ut  the\  are,  at  least  to  some  extent,  ()|ien  to  public 
scrunny.  I  hcv  cannot  be  spinteil  awa\'  until  the  crisis  [lasses. 

During  the  Cireat  Western  Schism  (1378-1417),  when 
two  and  then  three  popes  contended  tor  recognition  as  the 
authentic  successor  ot  Peter,  conscientious  rulers  throughout 
I'-urope  tried  to  commaiKleer  documents  that  might  show 
them  the  vyav  tf)  an  e(]uitable  ]udginent  as  to  which  canilidate 
was  legitimate.  Some  were  able  to  gather  large  dossiers,  but 
the\'  could  never  get  the  t|uantin  and  (]ualit\-  rec]uired  to 
make  a  sound  judgment  tor  their  realm,  lixku'  both  the 
quantity  antl  the  c]ualin  are  there. 

"Public  scrutim  "  means  in  the  first  instance  scrutiny  by 
])ul)lic  otficials.  it  also  suggests  sciaitiny  b\'  the  larger  public, 
which  leads  into  the  next  characteristic:  the  almost  instanta- 
neous difhision  ot  news  and  information  about  the  scandal  b\ 
the  media,  hi  its  extent,  its  aggressiveness,  its  immediacy  antl 
its  graphic  details,  that  diffusion  is  unprecetlented.  It  you  are 
interested  in  this  scandal,  \'ou  ha\  e  |ilent\'  ot  intomiation  sent 
your  way  every  da\.  Some  ot  the  intomiation  is  even  new,  not 
just  a  repetition  ot  stories  alread\  in  circulation  tor  weeks. 
The  reporting  can  be  selective,  superficial,  hostile  and  selt- 
righteous,  but  somewhere  in  it  there  is  usually  reliable  intor- 
niation.  That  infoimation  is  not  restrictetl  to  a  ruling  elite. 


but  to  a  large  extent  reaches  us  all.  We  can  hardK'  avoi 
"knowing  w  hat  is  going  on." 

It  is  sometimes  hard  to  reali/e  w  hat  a  difference  "modcr 
means  ot  communication"  have  made.  How  man\-  people  i 
luirope  in  1483  knew  that  \  ()ung  King  F.dward  \'  and  h 
brother  were  murdered  in  the  Tower,  probably  by  the 
uncle,  Richard  III?  One  hundredth  of  one  percent?  Thi 
would  be  a  generous  estimate.  But  in  .\ug\ist  1W7  die  w  ho 
world  knew,  almost  as  it  hapjiened,  that  Diana,  Princess  c 
\\  ales,  had  dietl  in  Paris  in  a  ti"ag'j(^-  acciilent. 

Pracncally  nobod\-  in  Kuroiie  knew  about  the  murders  i 
the  l()wer.  PracticalK  nobod\'  wanted  to  know.  W  ho  airec 
Yet  w  hen  Diana  died,  lots  ot  people  caretl.  lears  were  shed  i 
Berlin  and  Kansas  (^in.  The  nieilia  not  onh'  supply  us  wit 
new  s  "as  the  stories  break";  the\'  ha\  e  not  only  created  in  i 
an  almost  insatiable  a|)[ietiie  tor  news;  they  have  at  the  sam 
time  tosteretl  the  beliet  that,  however  remote  from  our  dail 
experience  the  stories  may  seem,  w  e  should  iv//v. 

In  inipKing  that  we  should  care,  the  media  sometime 
hav  e  an  easier  task  ol  it,  w  hich  is  certainK  true  retiardinsj  th 
current  scandal.  I  hev  hav  e  mobilized  opinion,  posing  with 
out  surcease  the  same  accusatorv  questions.  For  month: 
doggedU,  The  Boston  (dobc  pursued  the  (ieoghan  cas( 
w  hich  v\  as  the  s|iark  that  ev  entualK  set  oft  the  nation.  W'e  ca 
in  diis  instance  trust  the  polls.  The  scaiulal  has  become  th 
concern  ot  the  Cadiolic  collectiv  iu-  in  the  United  States,  lait 
as  well  as  clergA  and  liierarcliv.  which  is  another  ot  its  charac 
teristics. 

In  the  Unitetl  States,  such  concern  carries  v\ith  it  di 
implication  that  respoiisibiliu  tor  a  solution  rests  at  least  r 
part  with  the  collectivity  That  is  the  eighth  characteristic 
Our  tradition  ot  tiemocracv  in  the  L  nited  States,  with  it 
insistence  diat  all  citizens  bear  responsibility  tor  the  publi 
weal,  [irov  ides  the  larger  sociopolitical  tramework  tor  thi 
sense  ot  dutv.  Catholics  are  theretore  asking  the  tv  |iic;' 
American  c]uestion,  w  hat  can  w  e  do  about  it? 

I  bex  111  tact  do  not  have  main  options  open  to  then 
Tliev  cannot  cast  aii\  ballots  or  introiluce  aiiv  constitution, 
amendments,  l  liey  can  withhold  nioiiev,  which  some  ar 
doing  or  threatening  to  do.  In  aii\  case,  there  is  agitation.  N 
more  ot  just  pra\ -[lav-obev.  1  listorians  have  long  pointetl  ou 
how  passive  contemporaiT  Catholicism  seems  in  comparisoi 
with  earlier  eras,  but  the  giant  at  the  moment  shows  soni 
sign  of  lite.  It  the  giant,  once  av\akeiieil,  is  made  to  teel  pow 
erless,  he  could  get  ugK. 

I  believe  there  is  ev  idence  that  this  agitanoii,  diis  sense  i 
i"es[ionsibility  is  as  much  due  to  \atican  Us  teaching  on  th 
church  as  it  is  to  the  American  [lolitical  experience.  1  h 
impact  ot  the  council  on  die  (Catholic  collective  mentalitv'  ii 
this  regard  is  my  ninth  characteristic.  I  admit  I  am  draw  ingai 
inference.  Mv  basis  for  it  is  the  clear  line  ot  ilemarcatioi 
(Catholics  are  drawing,  as  the  polls  show,  benveeii  their  loss  o 


■  mfidence  in  church  leadership  and  dieir  robust  confidence 
their  Catholicism. 

The  scandal  has  not  shaken  their  taith.  Who  knows  what 
e  future  will  bring,  but  right  now  C>atho!ics,  despite  their 
I  abarrassment  and  finsd'ation,  are  not  leavang  the  church  in 
i  oves.  On  the  contrary,  parish  life  seems  to  be  thriving.  The 
|i)lls  are  in  agreement:  some  90  percent  of  Catholics,  an 
I  erwhelming  figure,  have  confitlence  in  the  parish  priests 
lo  direcdy  serve  diem.  Thev  respect  and  have  affection  for 
em. 

(ERICAN  CATHOLICS  LOVE  THEIR  CHURCH,  but  it  is  die  church  dlCy 

perience  eveiy  day  in  the  priests  they  know  and  in  the 
her  Catholics  in  the  pews  with  them — the  church  as  "die 
opie  of  God,"  not  as  a  hieraixhical  institution.  It  is  not  by 
y  means  diat  they  see  these  two  as  unrelated  to  each  other, 
it  they  know,  quite  correctiv,  that  the  second  is  subordinate 
the  first  and  has  no  claim  to  existence  except  to  further  the 
St.  The  church  is  not  its  ruling  class. 

This  is  a  distinction  many  Catholics  could  not  have 
ade  before  the  council.  Large  numbers  of  Catholics  at  the 
ne  of  the  Reformation  were  in  practice  aware  of  the  dis- 
iction  and  made  it,  dismayed  though  they  were  by  the 
havior  of  popes  and  bishops.  The  ecclesiology  of  the  sub- 
quent  centuries,  however,  obscured  this  distinction  badly, 
pecially  fi-om  the  19th  centur\'  until  the  mid-20th.  Critics 
ay  grieve  that  the  teachings  of  Witican  II  were  never  prop- 
ly  propagated,  but  this  message  about  the  church  as  a  hor- 
)ntal  as  well  as  a  vertical  reality  seems  to  have  come  crash- 
5  through  clear  and  sti'ong.  Catholics  may  not  be  able  to 
lote  the  councils  "Dogmatic  (Constitution  on  the  Church" 
?64),  but  they  got  the  point  of  that  document:  the  church 
defined  in  the  first  instance  not  through  hierarchy  and 
;rgy,  but  through  all  its  members,  widiout  regard  to  eccle- 
istical  status  or  office. 

My  final  characteristic  is  the  intervention  of  secular 
urts.  In  times  gone  by  in  CCatholic  countries,  clergy  could 

sued  only  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  Even  in  the  United 
ates  until  quite  recenth',  our  courts  w  ere  reluctant  to 
come  involved  in  cases  involving  clergy  and  church 
airs.  That  has  now  changed  drastically.  It  is  by  no  means 
conceivable  that  bishops  may  at  some  point  be  forced  to 
itify  in  court  concerning  dieir  handling  of  certain  cases,  a 
;e  they  have  done  everything  to  avoid  up  to  now. 

What  this  means  is  that  "the  system"  is  changing,  not  so 
uch  because  of  measures  voluntariK'  undertaken  by 
lurch  leadership,  but  because  of  outside  pressure.  Cries  of 
itrage  can  be  ignored,  a  court  summons  cannot.  The 
iurts  are  thus  pressing  the  bishops  for  new  policies  of  self- 
gulation.  They  are  proving  to  be  a  jiowerful  catah  st  for 
eform." 

This  is  by  no  means  unprecedented  in  the  histoiy  of  the 


church.  I  am  again  reminded  of  the  Schism.  .'Vfter  30  years  of 
failed  efforts  to  persuade  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  con- 
tentling  popes  to  resolve  the  issue  themselves,  their  cardinals 
ti"ied  to  do  it  in  140*^  at  the  (Council  of  Pisa.  \'V'Tien  that  only 
worsened  the  situation  by  producing  a  third  pope,  the 
Emperor  Sigisniund  put  such  pressure  on  one  of  them  diat 
he  was  forced  to  convoke  the  (Council  of  Constance.  The 
council,  soon  convinceil  that  all  three  had  to  go,  exti^acted 
resignations  from  two  of  them  ami  excommunicated  the 
recalcitrant  third.  The  council  then  proceeiled  to  elect  a  new 
pope,  who  immediateh'  won  almost  universal  allegiance. 
The  emperor  and  the  council  saved  die  papacy  fi-om  itself. 

The  Council  of  Constance  tried,  moreover,  to  build  safe- 
guards into  the  system  to  make  the  church  and  the  papacy 
more  respcjnsixe  to  problems  before  the\'  became  grave.  To 
that  effect  it  legislated  that  councils  henceforth  were  to  meet 
at  specified  inten  als.  The  popes  honoretl  that  decree  in  the 
two  subsequent  instances,  but  then  inertia,  other  complica- 
tions and  papal  distaste  for  the  measure  sent  it  into  oblivion. 
An  immediate  problem  had  been  solved,  but,  for  better  or 
worse,  the  system  did  not  fundainentalK  change. 

Those  are  my  10  characteristics.  (Coming  up  with  them 
confirmed  me  in  my  opinion  that  there  are  no  clear  parallels 
in  the  past  for  our  situation. 

But  let  me  tiT  to  address  another  question.  In  magni- 
tude, how  does  this  crisis/scandal  stack  u[)  against  earlier 
ones?  Is  it,  as  I  was  asked,  leading  to  the  equiv  alent  of  anoth- 
er Protestant  Reformation? 

I  have  learned  fi^om  sat!  ex|ierience  how  fallible  m\'  skills 
are  in  predicting  the  future,  but  I  am  willing  to  venture  that, 
at  least  until  now,  we  are  far  fi-om  amthing  so  cataclysmic. 
This  is  front-page  news  in  the  L'nited  States  dav  after  day, 
but  elsewhere  it  has  received  relatively  little  notice — "an 
American  problem."  On  a  crisis  scale  fi-om  one  to  ten,  the 
Reformation — along  w  ith  the  Schism,  the  Imestiture  (Con- 
ti-()versy,  the  Erench  Revoluti(jn — would  top  the  list,  and  our 
situation  would  be  very'  much  toward  the  l)ottoin.  Xo  matter 
w  hat  the  final  outcome,  it  w  ill  for  sure  appear  in  even'  future 
histon  of  the  (Catholic  (Church  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
hard  to  say  if  it  will  be  menticjnetl  in  more  general  histories, 
even  more  general  histories  of  the  church. 

I  lie  situation  is,  however,  serious  and  volatile.  It  could 
still  have  repercussions  on  the  larger  church.  Labeling  it  an 
American  problem  might  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  convenient,  self-serving  pl(jy.  Our  crisis  could  conceivably 
have  an  impact  on  the  discipline  of  clerical  celibacy,  though  I 
can  hardlv  describe  hov\-  unlikely  I  think  a  significant  change 
in  that  regard  to  be  within  the  foreseeable  future.  But  if  it  or 
something  of  similar  magnitude  should  result,  the  crisis  rat- 
ing of  our  situation  would  much  improve.  This  is,  obviously, 
sheer  speculation.  Nobody's  ciystal  ball  is  murkier  than  the 
historians. 
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What  Kind 
of  Church 
Is  This? 

BY  J.  .MICHAEL  BYRON 


Wi-  li  w  I  S  I  lu  (,(,i.Fi)  this  season 
with  a  nunil)fr  (A  tlecplv  nx)ul)ling 
issues  related  to  the  trat^eches  ot 
sexual  alnise  of  minors  b\  priests  in 
this  eountiT.  The  first  wave  of  responses,  riyhth' 
enough,  has  been  to  put  a  stop  to  systems  and 
behavior  patterns  that  pose  immethate  risks  to 
potential  \ietims.  The  next  wave  has  ilevoted 
attention  to  Hxing  flawed  structures  and  to  matters 
of  legal  and  moral  justice.  That  so  many  of  these 
initiatives  have  been  forced  upon  the  (Catholic 
(>hurch  bv  concerned  outside  parties  ought  to  be, 
and  is,  a  source  of  significant  tlisquiet  for  many  of 
die  baptized. 

Among  the  painful  lessons  is  the  profound  clan- 
ger that  comes  when  one  separates  theology  ft-om 
concrete  life.  This  danger  is  posed  not  only  to  right 
thinking  but,  more  important,  to  the  well-l)eing  of 
innocent  persons.  In  nian\  academic  iliscussions  it 
has  become  so  commonplace  to  separate  ecclesio- 
logical  thef)rv  from  experience  that  it  may  seem 
incongruous  to  coml)ine  ecclesiology  and  sexual  abuse  in  the 
same  sentence.  \'et  the  exigencies  of  real  life  ha\e  a  wa\  of 
intaiding  upon  the  seminar  rooms  and  pulpits. 

WTiat  kind  of  a  church  is  it  that  perpetuates  moral  sick- 
ness and  the  violation  of  chiklren  but  does  not  seem  capable 
of  recognizing  it?  Wliat  kind  of  ecclesiology  is  this  that  mani- 
fests itself  in  insritutions  antl  leadership  patterns  that  are  so 
obviously  defective?  What  models  of  church  are  so  discon- 
nected from  the  lives  of  acttial  people  that,  left  to  themseKes, 
they  remain  unm<jved  and  untroubled  by  such  "dangerous 
memories'"?  What  follow  are  several  insights  for  a  chastened 
theology  of  church,  correctives  that  have  been  thrust  upon 
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the  collective  C/atholic  consciousness  during  the  past  fe\ 
months. 

1.  J'hc  cl.uirii.i  is  not  Jcsiis  (J.iris-t.  This  apparently  obviou 

axiom  in  ecclesiology  has  received  scant  acknowledgment  ii! 

pastoral  praxis,  in  the  documents  that  emanate  fi'om  teachini 

authorities  and  in  sermons  preached  on  Sunday  mornings 

Several  im[ilications  flow  from  this  simple  principle.  One  i 

that  nothing  is  self-evitlendy  (iods  will  sini[)ly  because  somi 

cleric,  council  or  Roman  dicastery  has  said  so.  WTiile  Jesu 

(Christ  can  be  afforded  drat  kind  of  respect,  the  church  is  % 

more  ambiguous  i  ealit\.  I  lo\\  e\  er  intimatel}'  and  beaurifall]|; 

intei  related  are  Jesus  and  church,  they  are  not  cotenninous.  2'^ 
....  " 
.\  related  implication  is  that  the  reverence  owed  to  th(jSv 

chtirch,  while  real,  is  not  the  same  as  the  deference  due  «!>■ 

id 

Jesus  (dirist.  That  is  because  the  cpialit\'  of  "holiness'|i 
atti-ibutable  to  each  is  not  the  same.  The  holiness  of  Jesus  i:'^- 
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•h  as  to  push  asiilc  all  sin  and  ilarkncss.  I  he  holiness  of  the 
jrch  still  allows  for  the  possibility  of  harboring  pe(lo|)hiles. 
le  who  points  out  this  fact  in  public  is  not  tlicrcby  unhiith- 
,  noUvithstanding  some  recent  episcopal  comments  to  the 
itran-. 

2.  The  church  is  the  people  ofGod.  That  this,  one  of  the  most 
ulamenial  images  of  Vatican  II  ecclesiologv,  labors  so 
■>hdly  in  pracdce  after  two  generarions  is  a  scandal  of  its 
n.  All  the  charisnis  bestowed  by  Christ  iijion  his  comnui- 
Y  of  disciples  are  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  baptism,  all)eit  not  in 
ntical  ways.  The  council  was  clear  on  this  concept.  This 
;ans  diat  it  is  never  the  case  that  some  of  the  baptized  have 
;at  moral  standing  and  others  have  none,  even  in  delibera- 
ns  over  ecclesial  identity  and  practice.  Wlien  concerned 
arives  and  friends  point  out  to  church  leaders  the  possibili- 
of  serious  sin  in  die  clergy,  it  is  not  merely  good  organiza- 
nal  and  commiuiication  sti-ategy;  it  is  good  ecclesiology.  It 
taking  co-responsibility  seriously.  The  Christian  response 
such  complaints  is  neither  "You  are  mistaken"  nor  "Trust 
;  to  handle  it." 

Likewise,  the  present  warmed-over  conversations  over 
indatory  clerical  celibacy,  homosexualit)'  and  die  ordina- 
n  of  women  are  exchanges  in  which  eveiy  member  of  the 
Lirch  has  a  legitimate  standing.  For  diat  reason,  the  conver- 
ions  must  be  grounded  in  properly  theological  principles, 
lese  questions  cannot  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  which  per- 
1  has  gi'eater  coercive  power,  or  who  has  access  to  power  in 
;  first  place. 

3.  The  church  is  sercuiit  to  the  -d'orld.  Human  welfare  is 
ver  to  be  subordinated  to  die  image,  or  even  to  the  good 
der,  of  the  church.  This  is  merely  to  acknowledge  diat  the 
urch  is  always  in  the  service  of  an  end  greater  than  itself, 
mely  the  kingdom  of  God.  VVTiile  these  two  are  not  utterly 
laralile,  the  practical  consequence  of  making  this  priority 
il  is  t(j  change  many  of  the  relative  values  of  pastoral  praxis, 
ider  the  conQ-ol  of  such  a  model,  concern  for  public  scan- 
1  or  for  a  pastors  reputation  is  relativized  in  light  of  the 
ysical  and  emotional  harm  inflicted  upon  young  parish- 
ners.  Here  Catholic  orthodoxy  is  to  be  evaluated  with 
eater  appeal  to  the  theological  virtues  than  to  the  prescrip- 
ms  of  law  and  doctrine,  let  alone  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
corum.  Where  was  the  kingtloni  in  the  chanceiy  offices 
)w  embattled  in  lawsuits? 

4.  (Jh/iirh  iiiiiiistiy  is  esseiitiiill\  reliitioiuil.  When  trust  is  vio- 
ed  by  priests  who  al)use,  it  tlisinpts  an  entire  netuork  of 
:rsons  and  groups.  Minisdy  is  not  established  b\'  the  confer- 
ng  of  tide  or  status.  Rather  it  is  a  summons  ft^om  the  body 

Christ  for  the  purjiose  of  senice  within  it.  Hence  it  is  little 
insolation  to  hear  of  the  "deft"ocking"  of  abusive  priests,  as  if 
is  were  an  adequate  or  even  appropriate  response.  W^iile 
reed  laicization,  a  juridical  response,  may  l)e  tleemed  neces- 
ry  in  certain  cases,  as  an  ecclesiological  reality  it  is  without 


coherence.  There  is  no  theolog'v  thai  can  make  sense  of  the 
idea  that  a  man  once  ordainetl  ma\  be  laicized  later  because 
of  moral  misdeeds,  however  abhoirent.  Thus  there  is  a  forced 
recourse  to  a  technical  distinction  between  the  canonical 
priesdiood  and  the  sacramental  priesthood. 

But  what  kind  of  a  priesthood  exists  apart  from  any  con- 
crete conimunitv'  or  explicit  communion  with  a  bishop?  Such 
a  notion  of  ministry  is  a  thoroughly  spiritualized  concept  that 
cannot  account  for  the  relationships  present  (or  now  absent) 
in  the  parishes  where  C^atholics  gather.  This  kind  of  so-called 
sacramental  priesthood  permits  the  church  to  remedy  con- 
crete crises  of  ministry,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  removing 
eveiy  facet  of  relationality  from  the  definition  of  what  min- 
istry is.  We  ought  not  to  be  consoled  easil\-  by  such  a 
response  to  this  concrete  traged\'. 

If  a  dieologv  of  ministn-  that  we  profess  to  be  adequate 
cannot  account  for  the  church  as  it  really  is  and  cannot  be  of 
service  to  it  at  a  time  of  crisis,  might  this  point  to  die  need  for 
correction  in  our  prevalent  abstract  theological  projects? 

5.  The  church  is  one  and  many.  Recendy  die  attorney  for  an 
alleged  abuse  victim  proposed  a  civil  lawsuit  that  threatened 
to  name  die  \^itican  as  a  co-defentlant.  After  all,  reasoned  the 
complaint,  the  church  is  one  and  universal.  It  would  seem  to 
follow  that  those  in  Rome  stantl  in  a  direct  line  of  moral  and 
fiscal  responsibility  when  hann  is  peiped'ated  by  clergy.  The 
proposal,  however,  was  swifdy  rebuked  in  at  least  one  curial 
statement  that  reiterated  that  each  Roman  Catholic  diocese  is 
an  integral  church.  Financial  and  legal  affairs  are  to  be  nego- 
tiated at  the  level  of  the  local  church,  said  the  statement. 

That  is  not  bad  cotmniitiio  ecclesiologA',  but  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  preponderance  of  teaching  and  church 
praxis  during  less  fractious  times.  This  is,  after  all,  the  same 
Curia  that  has  asserted  in  magisterial  documents  the  "onto- 
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logical  |M-i()rit\  "  ot  the  iini\x'rsal  church  over  the  local 
churches.  Such  express  coimiiiinio  ecclesiologT  will  perhaps 
come  as  something  ot  a  surprise  to  readers  ot  Litiirgicaui 
Aiitheiitiaiiii,  to  the  board  members  of  I.C.E.L.  and  to  the 
parishioners  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in 
.Milwaukee.  Among  such  constituencies,  local  integrit\'  has 
seemed  tor  a  long  time  to  count  tor  little  indeed  in  die  acmal 
life  of  the  church.  It  compounds  the  scandal  that  litigation 
has  eliciteil  ecclesiological  aftinnarions  that  the  documents  ot 
Vatican  II  have  been  unsuccessful  in  bringing  to  the  surface. 

().  The  pope  is  head  (if  the  college  of  bishops,  dud  is  not  distijict 
fniiii  It.  Xoteworthy  in  the  media  coverage  of  die  scandals  has 
been  the  clamor  tor  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  render  a  decisive 
antl  unambiguous  statement  regartling  the  crisis.  This  is  not 
an  instinct  ot  the  secular  press  alone.  But  \vh\-  should  Rome 
be  the  place  fi^om  which  tlirection  tor  diis  North  American 
crisis  ought  to  come?  It  is  no  diminishment  of  the  papac\'  as 
the  center  ot  ecclesial  unit}'  to  question  this  instinct.  In  fact,  it 
is  at  the  heart  ot  our  ecclesiolog\'  to  question  it.  Is  it  not 
telling  that  so  nian\-  automaticalK"  mrn  to  St.  Peters  Square 
tor  gTiidance  about  almost  an\'  matter? 

There  are  diocesan  bishops  in  e\  erv  [■)lace  w  here  sexual- 
abuse  scandals  ha\e  occurred,  and  the\'  ha\e  rentlered,  in 
response,  numerous  statements  and  directives.  But  these 
seem  incidental  in  the  Catholic  imagination  of  most  people. 
.\I(jre  firmh'  in  place  in  die  minds  ot  more  ot  the  baptized  is  a 
p\Taniitl-shaped  church,  in  w  hich  the  pojie  and  (Airia  act  as 
the  arbiters  ot  audi  and  tliscipline  on  e\en'  subject.  In  some 
quarters  this  instinct  has  been  bf)th  svsteniaticalh'  instilled 
and  activeh'  culti\ated.  I  he  result  is  that  local  bishoj^s  are 
viewed  as  creclible  onlv  to  the  extent  that  the\'  mimic  the 
rhetoric  h^om  Rome.  The  bishops  themselves  seem  painfulK' 
aware  ot  this. 

W'hv  shoukl  one  w  ait  tor  the  pope  to  pronounce  on  sexu- 
al exploitation  w  hen  die  L  .S.C>.(>.B.  and  man\-  other  bishops 
ha\  e  alreach'  come  forward  with  their  own  statements?  Wliat 
is  imagined  to  be  lacking  w  hen  a  bishop  denounces  the 
ex)")loitation  ot  priesdv  pow  er?  W  hen  onl\'  one  person  speaks 
tor  "die  church,"  an  intolerable  weight  is  loaded  upon  that 
single  [lerson,  and  the  concrete  churches  are  ileprived  ot 
available  moral  leadership  in  a  rime  ot  scandal. 

7.  The  church  i/iid  its  tiiinistcrs  iirc  coiitextiiiilly  situated  in  his- 
toiy.  It  has  become  common[ilace  in  conteniporaiT  ecclesiol- 
og\'  to  speak  ot  the  gift  ot  culture  and  the  iniperati\e  that  the 
church  sink  roots  in  even*  particular  context.  Stated  in  more 
philosophical  tenns,  it  is  increasingh'  recognizeil  that  there  is 
no  \isible  church  that  can  l)e  contemplated  h-om  a  singiilar 
and  objectiveh'  neutral  cultural  perspecti\  e.  This  means  that 
ecclesiolog}'  must  concern  itself  with  the  existential  situations 
of  the  people  in  the  pews,  w  ithout  reducing  its  concerns  to 
those  alone. 

At  the  moment,  the  taithful  in  Bcjston,  Xew  York,  Palm 


Beach  and  elsew  here  are  reeling  from  allegations  of  abusi 
trust  (jn  the  pait  ot  dieir  bishops.  There  are  real  injuries,  re 
angers,  real  sorrows  and  real  victims.  The  proper  ecclesiolo 
ical  response  is  not  to  reiterate  an  abstract  definition  of  wh 
the  bishop  is  and  how  he  functions.  In  response  to  calls  fi 
Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law's  resignation,  it  has  been  right 
noted  in  Boston  that  the  diocesan  bishop  ought  to  be  regan 
ed  as  a  tadier  figure  in  a  lo\ing  taniih'.  .As  an  ideal  notion  th 
would  be  adequate,  but  ideal  fathers  do  not  behave  in  tl 
manner  alleged  in  actual  court  documents  in  Alassachusett 
To  pass  over  this  dissonance  threatens  to  turn  any  theology 
ministiy  into  ni\tholog\'.  Is  there  any  way  that  our  currei 
theologies  cA  the  episcopate  can  account  for  a  bishop  capab 
ot  committing  gi-ievous  sin  against  his  own  flock?  If  not,  wl 
not?  Are  the  onl\-  options  available  either  to  maintain  a 
appearance  ot  absolute  moral  impeccabilit\'  or  to  remove  tl 
bishop  from  ofiice? 

8.  The  church  is  a  sumuiieiit  ofsulvution.  ^Another  instinct  < 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  w  as  to  propose  an  image  of  tl 
church  as  an  efficacious  sign  and  instrument  tor  mediatin 
salvation  to  the  world.  Sacraments  are  ph\  sical,  material,  ser 
sible  realities  that  depend  heavih'  for  their  mediating  abilit 
upon  their  coherence  with  the  spiritual  realities  thev  signif 
The  eucharistic  celebration,  for  example,  must  have  a  min 
nial  resemblance  to  a  human  experience  of  dining;  baptist 
must  in\ olve  at  least  a  few  droplets  of  w  ater  that  might  signil 
an  act  ot  cleansing  and  lite;  and  it  has  been  often  repeate 
diat  ordained  priests  must  bear  a  certain  ph\'sical  resemblanc 
to  Jesus  ot  Xazaredi. 

But  w  hat  about  sacramental  ecclesiologx  ?  It  the  church  i 
sacramental  ot  salvation,  then  there  is  a  correspondin 
requirement  for  some  coherence  between  its  concrete  praxi 
and  the  values  ot  CJods  reign.  Sacraments  cannot  be  brougii 
into  existence  b\'  fiat.  The\'  must  either  exist  in  some  fira: 
nientan'  but  real  tonns  or  else  die\'  are  onh'  ideas.  We  rightij 
declare  sacramentalK'  invalid  P'ucharists  widiout  food,  con 
matioiis  without  oil  and  marriages  without  consent.  Bu 
where  are  the  safeguards  to  prevent  the  church  as  sacranien 
from  becoming  a  mvth?  Under  what  conditions  is  it  n( 
longer  valid  to  sjieak  ot  a  sacramental  qualitv  ot  die  church 
Is  a  church  that  [irotects  criminal  behavior,  obfuscates  trud; 
and  ignores  \  icrims  at  least  suspect  as  a  legitimate  sacrament 
Isn't  even  this  enough  to  chasten  our  ecclesiologv  ? 

These  insights  do  not  exhaust  the  ecclesiological  chal 
lenges  imposed  upon  us  l)\-  die  scandals,  l)ut  the\'  do  indicati 
diat  our  theorizing  about  die  nature  of  the  church  must  Ix 
tethered  to  its  concrete  lite.  P.ruprions  ot  historical  sin,  mes 
and  ambiguity  threaten  the  integrity  and  credibilit}'  of  th( 
Christian  community  unless  the\'  are  atldressed  in  theolog} 
with  honesty  and  courage.  If  the  current  sad  season  can  serve 
t(j  fiirther  this  endea\'or,  then  theix-  is  an  opjiortunit)'  tor  tht 
darkness  of  sin  to  mve  w  a\  U  >  new  ness  and  lite.  E 
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of  other  things 


]hurch,  Government  and  Media 


horrendous  ;iiul  at  least  as  ini|iortant  as 
man\  of  the  problems  that  t^et  (hiil\' 
heaillines  in  the  iiiecha  (like  siiieide 
homliers,  |-'nron,  etlueation,  tax  retorm 
or  the  disposal  ot  nuclear  waste).  I  he 
worst  thing  that  cotdd  happen  woidd 
l)e  For  most  people — religious,  antiixdi- 
gious,  nonreligioiis,  go\'erninental  and 
media — to  i)ecome  hcjred  i)\  the  org\ 
of  pul)licit\'  anil  demaniis  tor  coo|K-ra- 
tion,  confession  and  I'esignation  ami 
recommit  the  prolilem  to  deliberate 
oblivion. 

The  jieople  ot  the  L'niteil  States 
ha\'e  taceil  and  survix'etl  man\'  crises  in 
the  past,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  right  now 
what  the  most  ettecti\e  ste|)s  would  be 
to  reduce  substantialh'  the  horror  ot 
sexual  abuse  ot  children  by  atlults. 
1  hat  ilitticidt)',  however,  is  no  excuse 
tor  continuing  policies  that  ha\e 
proven  totalK'  inettective.  New  meth- 
otls  must  be  tried,  not  tor  the  sake  ot 
the  Roman  (Catholic  (diurch,  but  tor 
the  health  and  future  ot  the  children. 

Charles  M.  Whelan,  S.J. 


m  nis  Letter  to  tne  £,pnesians,  >t. 
lul  says,  "Do  not  even  mention  such 
ings"  iS:}).  But  Paul  did  nf)t  have  to 
ce  the  modern  media.  Righth'  or 
rongly  or  both,  thev  ha\  e  seizeil  ujion 
e  subject  and  brought  it  t(j  unaxoid- 
)le  concern  and  discussion.  Some  ot 
le  episcopal  leaders  of  the  Roman 
atholic  (Church  in  the  United  States 
ive  been  under  daily  tire  trom  the 
edia  tor  the  last  two  months.  It  the 
edia  obsene  their  own  ethical  norms, 
le  Roman  Catholic  bishops  \\\]\  soon 
jve  lots  ot  company  from  other  orga- 
zations,  religious  anil  seculai-  or  both. 

At  this  time  only  two  points  seem 
isolutely  clear.  .'\  policy  ot  jiublic 
lencc  by  any  religious  tlenoniin.uion 
intolerable.  And  so  is  a  policy  of 
^frocking  every  clerg\person  accused 
^anybody  of  sexual  abuse  of  children. 

Priests,  rabbis,  ministers,  nn.inis 
id  other  clergymen  are  not  immune 
cm  the  law.  In  the  iy2()'s,  a  Roman 
latholic  priest  was  executed  at  Sing 


I  IF  IDFAI.  IS  collaboration, 
not  confrontation. 

It  wouUl  be  just  as 
w  rong  tor  the  chuixhes  to 
expect  the  federal  and  state 


vernments  to  soke  the  prol)lem  ot 
cual  abuse  of  children  as  it  would  be 
-  the  government  to  expect  the  reli- 
)us  denominations  to  soke  the  prob- 
n. 

The  problem  is  not  religious,  l  iie 
oblem  is  worldwide,  age-okl  and — in 
s  current  state  ot  physical  and  mental 
^dical  know  letlgt — ineratlicable. 

Even  it  the  experts  are  right  and  no 
ore  than  2  percent  of  adult  males  suf- 
r  from  this  abominable  malad\ ,  w  e 
e  talking  about  at  least  one  nnllion 
mal  abusers  of  pre-pubert\'  children 
the  United  States  alone.  Since  miwt 

I  the  abusers  have  contacts  with  at 
ast  several  children,  we  are  talking 

I 'Out  three  to  tlve  million  children — 
ery  year. 

The  numbers  of  abused  adolescent 
ildren  are  even  more  staggering. 


Sing  for  killing  a  woman  he  had  made 
pregnant  and  who  refused  to  have  an 
aboiiion.  (dcrg\'men  ot  all  taiths  lia\c 
gone  to  pi'ison  tor  embe/./ling  ami 
othei'  crimes.  They  are  just  as  liable  as 
lay  peo|)lc  tor  torts,  tax  c\'asion  and 
breaches  ot  contract. 

On  the  other  hantl,  the  clerg\'  and 
their  superiors  do  not  work  tor  the 
government  or  the  media.  In  the  tctl- 
eral  ami  state  governments,  we  ha\e  a 
"separation  ot  powers":  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial.  In  the  non- 
governmental area,  we  have  a  "separa- 
tion ot  commitments":  religious,  edu- 
cational, charitable,  env  ironmental  and 
protlt-making  (to  mention  only  a  tew). 
I  he  governments  and  the  metlia  ha\e 
the  right  to  monitor  and  even  |irose- 
cute  or  denounce  nongovernmental 
organizations.  The  governments  ami 
the  media  ilo  not  have  the  right  to 
treat  nongovernmental  organizations 
as  their  assistants. 

I  he  problem  ot  sexual  abuse  ot 
chiKlrcn,  pre-  and  post-|nibertv ,  is 
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ethics  notebook 


Abusing  the  Truth 

6  Everybody's  getting  a  little 
on  the  side.' 


IT'S  'I  HI'  coxsi  R\  \  i  i\  IS'  Fault. 
It's  the  lilicrals'  fault.  It's  because 
they  wore  cassocks.  It's  liecause 
the\'  stopiieil  wearini;  cassocks. 
It's  because  Rome  is  too  much  in 
control  ot  the  bishops.  It's  because  the 
bishojis  are  too  independent  of  Rome, 
it's  because  ot  the  sexual  rexolution.  It's 
because  the  chin-ch  I'esists  the  sexual 
revolution.  It's  because  priests  are  not  in 
touch  v\ith  their  se\ualit\.  it's  because 
[iriests  are  too  m  touch  with  their  sexu- 
alit\'.  It's  because  of  homosexuality. 
I  lomosexualit}'  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  And  so  it  goes. 

in  the  midst  ot  the  news  of  a  con- 
vention for  sado-masochists  ("Beat  me 
in  Saint  Loms")  and  the  Supreme  (^)urt 
making  the  internet  safe  tor  \  irtual  child 
pornograph\ ,  a  growing  chorus — no, 
cacophon\- — ot  opinionators  on  clergy 
sex  abuse  swells  with  familiar  but  con- 
trailictorv  melodies. 

I  low  unexpected,  that  some  former 
|iriests  who  have  questioned  celibacy 
now  timl  the  pedophilia  scandal  proof 
that  celibacy  is  the  proijlem.  How- 
strange  that  longstanding  opponents  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Coimcil  ha\'e  dis- 
co\  ered  that  V  atican  11  is  the  reason  tor 
clerical  misconduct.  I  low  remarkable 
that  people  who  have  long  ago  rejected 
the  church's  teachings  and  traiiitions  on 
chastity  think  that  the  church's  teacli- 
ings  are  to  blame. 

.'\  prediction:  .Almost  ex-erv  com- 
mentator will  111 i raculousU'  come  up 
w  ith  a  solution  that  perfectly  mirrors  his 
or  her  ideolog\.  ^ On  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  a  liberal  who  suspects 
that  the  liberalization  ot  sexual  moraiit)' 
has  anything  to  do  with  it.  You  will  not 
be  able  to  find  a  conservative  who  even 
asks  the  question  whether  women's 
ordination  might  be  part  ot  a  solution. 
VVc  do  know  this.  I  hose  v\  ho  actu- 


all\-  kept  the  rule  of  celibacy  and  were 
faithful  to  the  \()w  of  chastit)',  whether 
they  were  liberal  or  consen'ative,  ha\e 
not  causetl  this  problem.  And  \et  it  is 
chastity  and  celibac\'  that  are  most 
under  attack. 

If  a  columnist  w  rites  that  "ever\'one" 
is  getting  sex,  w  e  know  one  thing.  I  hat 
person,  and  presuiiiabK'  all  the  people 
he  or  she  know  s,  is  getting  sex.  If  some- 
one sa\s  that  no  one  can  live  without 
sex,  we  can  be  prett}'  sure  the  speaker 
feels  he  himself  cannot  li\e  without  it. 
Such  common  cultural  opinions, 
o|iposed  to  basic  (Catholic  teachings, 
inform  us  more  about  the  opinionatetl 
than  about  the  w  orkl. 

i  he  great  danger  in  our  resjionses  to 
the  abuse  scainlal  is  that  ideologies  alone 
will  be  proposed,  nf)t  the  reform  of  our 
lives.  Whether  it  is  the  ideolog\  of 
homosexualism  or  homophobia,  of  mas- 
culinisni  or  feminism,  of  clericalism  or 
anti-clericalism,  vested  interests  swoop 
upon  the  issue  like  senators  swarm  over 
a  new  pork-barrel  bill. 

\  liasic  question  we  will  have  to  face 
is  whether  we  actually  affirm  and  adhere 
to  the  (christian  \irrue  of  chastity.  It  still 
is  a  v  irtue,  you  know,  despite  the  mantra 
of  the  last  decatles  that  chaste  makes 
waste.  Married  couples  are  called  to 
practice  chastity,  even  if  it  ret|uires  great 
courage  and  restraint.  Single  people, 
whether  by  choice,  fate,  celibate  retjuire- 
nient  or  vowed  covenant  in  community- 
are  calleil  to  liv  e  chaste  lives. 

Some  commentators  think  chastit\'  is 
impossible.  By  their  account,  you  cannot 
be  fulfilled  without  sexual  union.  I'he 
only  way  to  find  love  is  to  find  a  sex  part- 
ner. Anyone  w  ho  tlisagrees  with  such  an 
account  is  presumalily  either  a  liar  or  a 
repressed  ghoul.  This  claim  just  tloes  not 
comiiute  with  mv  40  years  as  a  Jesuit.  I 
have  met  countless  marrietl  [leople,  sin- 


gles, ceiiliates  and  religious — as  well  as 
yes,  even  today,  graduate  and  under 
graduate  students — who  are  chaste.  I 
any  of  them  fail,  they  know  they  ar 
wrong.  They  repent.  They  strive  t( 
amend  their  liv  es.  And  thev-  are  neithe 
liars  nor  repressed  tools. 

An  old  Jesuit,  now  near  '^0,  said  t( 
me  as  I  approached  ortlination,  "Yoi 
need  a  great  love,  equal  in  strength  t( 
the  great  goods  of  marriage,  childrei 
and  sexual  Rilfiliment,  if  you  are  to  liv( 
a  celibate  lite."  Such  a  love  of  others 
close  or  tar  awa\-,  and  love  of  th( 
church,  the  people  of  (iod,  ultimately  i 
impossible  withf)ut  a  persistent  love  o 
(iod  and  of  Jesus  Christ  who  is  lov^ 
incarnate.  By  foiiowing  him,  studyin 
him,  seeking  to  accompan\-  him,  one 
finds  oneself  draw  n  into  a  love  that  no 
only  radically  challenges  our  sexuality 
but  our  relationshi|i  to  power  anc 
money  as  well.  (Notice,  by  the  way,  tha' 
it  is  not  sex  alone,  but  sex,  power  anO 
money  all  w-oven  together  into  thi 
scandal.)  By  most  naturalistic  account; 
and  almost  all  acculrurated  accounts,  i 
is  not  merelv  chastitv  that  is  foolish  anc 
impossible,  i  he  w  hole  Christian  narra 
tive  is  silly.  (Aillural  myths  become 
"reality"  principles.  "Money  talks." 
"Look  out  for  number  one."  "Every^ 
bod\ 's  getting  a  little  on  the  side." 

W  e  (Catholics  are  poised  at  a  time 
when  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
believe  that  sexual  intercourse  is  a 
human  expressicjn  of  love  appropriate 
only  to  a  married  woman  and  man  or 
whether  the  cultural  account  is  correct 
More  ileeplv,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
w  hether  we  iiideecl  aspire  to  ///;y  land  of 
(I'ospel  holiness  in  matters  sexual,  politi- 
cal ami  economic.  These  are  questions 
tor  everv-  lieliever,  whether  in  the  hum- 
blest church  |iew  or  on  some  archbish- 
o|i's  throne.  \ 

And  so,  dear  bishops:  \\  hatev  cr  v  ou 
say  or  ilo,  do  not  sav  or  ilo  it  like  Xixoii 
anil  C^linton.  i)o  not  have  a  public  rela- 
tions firm  do  it  for  vou  or  say  it  lor  vou. 
Do  not  have  vour  lawvers  craft  vour 
words.  Speak  out  of  \our  faith  ami  the 
(iospel  of  our  Lord.  It  )'()u  do  not,  you 
iiiav  well  not  tiesene  to  l)e  iiishops,  for 
that  (josjiel  and  faith  are  \-oLir  only 
leyitimacv .       John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
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would  be  difficult  to  discover  two  coii- 
Tiporary  authors  who  ri\al  Peter  1  len- 
ssy  and  Roy  Jenkins  as  articulate  and 
thoritative  interpreters  of  modern 
itish  political  life.  Each  author  brings  to 
5  work  a  well-established  reputation  as 
pert  analyst  of  the  insritutions  and  per- 
nnel  governing  Britain.  Ff)r  20  years 
ennessy  was  a  journalist  tor  The  I'inan- 
al  Times,  The  Economist  and  The 
imes,  reporting  on  the  Westminster 
irliament  and  Whitehall.  An  insightful 
itorial  commentator  in  print  and  a  tena- 
3US  radio  and  television  interviewer  of 
e  political  elite,  he  is  currently  Attlee 
"ofessor  of  Contemporary'  British  I  listo- 
at  Queen  Mary  and  Westfield  (College, 
niversitv'  of  London.  Roy  Jenkins,  the 
lintessential  British  writer-politician, 
IS  for  several  decades  a  leatling,  it  some- 
hat  maverick  political  figure  in  the 
ibor  Paity.  Like  the  subject  of  his  biog- 
phy,  he  has  been  at  the  center  ot  poliri- 
,1  power,  having  served  as  home  secre- 
ry  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
nkins  is  the  author  of  18  books,  chancel- 
r  of  Oxford  University  and  a  member  of 
le  House  of  Lords. 

Peter  Ilennessy's  background  in  jour- 
ilism,  as  well  as  his  historical  and  politi- 
\l  science  training,  inform  his  study, 
'i7>/c  Minister.  It  is  a  broad,  mulripuriiose 
id  occasionally  curious  work,  combining 
Iministrative  history,  political  biography, 
istitutional  analysis,  prescriptive  pro- 
ouncements,  personal  anecdotes  and 
hat  he  calls  "gossip."  After  a  brief  Pre- 


lude setting  forth  the  purposes  ot  his  \  (il- 
ume — "to  examine  and  exjilain  the  conti- 
nuities and  changes,  the  constraints  and 
the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  job  ot 
being  Prime  Minister" — he  tliscusses  the 
natui'e  ol  the  ottice,  its  [irincipal  duties 
and  how  those  burdens  ha\e  exoKetl, 
especialK'  with  responsibilit)'  tor  nuclear 
weaponr\ ,  during  the  last  half  centun . 

In  Ilennessy's  view,  there  is  no 
inevitability  about  this  evolution,  and  the 
premiership  remains,  as  always,  an  instru- 
ment capable  of  being  personalK'  molded 
by  each  hokler  of  the  office.  Therefore  the 
core  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  indiviilual 
chapters  on  the  11  prime  ministers  from 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  to  the 
present.  In  this  fairly  straightforward 
chronological  account,  the  author  empha- 
sizes the  di\'erse  jiersonalities  and  talents 
of  the  1 0  men  and  one  woman  w  ho  resid- 
ed at  1 0  Df)wning  Street.  And  a  wide  and 
fascinating  spectrum  it  is,  from  the  laconic 
Clement  Attlee  to  the  facile  and  telegenic 
Tony  Blair.  Hennessy  offers  shrewd 
assessments  of  managerial  styles  that 
ranged  from  the  collegial  to  the  presiden- 
nal.^ 

Harold  \Mlson,  for  example,  allowed 
his  faction-ridden  cabinet  to  exhaust  itself 
in  hours  of  unfocused  debate,  vshile  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  modeled  a  command  pre- 
miership that  [lerinitted  only  disciplined, 
if  not  dictatoriallv  conti'olled  cabinet  ses- 
sions. This  quasi-biographical  section  of 
the  book  contains  succinct  anah  sis  of  sig- 
nificant issues,  such  as  the  miners'  sti'ikes 
and  the  Suez  crisis,  that  could  weaken  or 
bring  down  a  government. 

But  it  is  also  enlivened  by  delightful 
vigiiettes.  Thatcher's  celebrated  handbag 
features  in  sexeral  of  these,  as  does  her 
style  of  managing  her  ministerial  col- 
leagues: "Well,  I  haven't  much  time  totiav , 
onl\'  enough  time  tf)  explode  and  hav  e  m\ 
way!" 

I  lenness)'  ends  his  historical  sur\  e\' 
with  an  "audit  of  relative  performance"  of 
the  1 1  [)rime  ministers.  Few  readers  will 
be  surprised  at  his  choice  of  Attlee  ami 
Thatcher  as  the  significant  "weathermal;- 
ers"  who  transformed  political  life,  or  the 
consignment  of  Anthony  Eden  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  poll.  But  some  may  find  his 
assessments  of  Macmillan,  Wilson,  Heath 
and  Blair  more  |iroblematic.  Reverting  to 


his  political  science  mode,  he  concludes 
the  book  with  some  timely  reflections  on 
the  dangers  facing  the  British  premiership 
in  an  era  driven  by  events  anil  the  media. 
Tie  warns  against  the  temptation  tov\  ai"d  a 
commaiul  model  of  central  goxcrnment 
presided  o\er  by  a  tlominant,  presidential 
prime  minister.  For  Hennessv  this  will  tlo 
little  to  ser\e  an  open  societ\-  or  the  long 
and  valuable  liritish  tradition  of  cabinet 
i"Lile. 

I  lennessy's  text  is  not  without  weak- 
nesses. I  le  periodically  clutters  his  pages 
with  long  and  unnecessan'  extracts  from 
documents  and  his  own  inteniews.  Alat- 
ters  of  significance,  as  well  as  anecdf)tes, 
are  sometimes  frustratingh-  attributeil  to 
"Private  Information"  in  the  meticulous 
notes  that  make  up  over  one  hundred 
pages  of  the  text.  And,  for  a  historian,  he  is 
la\ish  w  ith  the  use  of  the  first-person  pro- 
noun. Ijiit  these  are  minor  flaws  in  this 
fascinating  me-lange  of  the  theoretical,  the 
institutional  and  the  personal.  It  is  an 
informative  and  stimulating  analysis  of  the 
office  of  prime  minister. 

Winston  Churchill  necessariK'  jilays 
onl\'  a  minor  role  in  Ilennessy's  stuch'  of 
the  postw  ar  premiers.  Even  in  Roy  Jenk- 
ins's sympathetic  biography  of  C^hurchill, 
his  l'''5I-55  go\ernment  forms  onh'  a  dis- 
satisfying coda  to  an  exuberant  and  larger- 
than-life  political  career.  Jenkins  wisely 
confines  that  unhappy  period  to  the  last 
few  ilozen  pages  of  his  sprawling,  fascinat- 
ing antl  well-written  reconstruction  of 
C^hurchill's  life.  Since  that  life  has  already 
been  chronicled  in  C^hurchill's  own  auto- 
biogra[ihical  w  ritings,  b\'  a  host  of  biogra- 
phers and  contemporary  memoirists,  and 
most  exhaustively  in  the  authoritative 
multix'olume  compendium  of  narrati\'e 
and  accomjiany  ing  documents  b\  Martin 
(iilbert,  there  is  little  new  information 
that  an\  biograiiher  can  offer.  However, 
Jenkins  manifests  the  deft  touch  of  an 
accomplishei,!  biograiiher  and  an  insider's 
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knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  British 
|i()litie;il  s\steni. 

He  brings  a  critieal  intelhgence,  a 
graceful  literan'  su  le  and  a  fine  sense  ot 
proportion  to  the  ikitinting  task  ot  por- 
tra\ing  a  man  whose  career  spanned  the 
\ears  from  (Jiieen  \'ictoria  to  I'.li/aheth  II, 
ami  h'om  the  battle  ot  ( )nuUirman  to  the 
nuclear  era.  Jenkins  disphn  s  a  thorough 
himiliaril\  w  ith  this  eomjilex  period,  and 
he  is  able  to  ca|niire  in  a  lew  clearK'  w  rit- 
ten ami  intormati\e  sentences  the  histori- 
cal context  ot  the  m\riad  acti\ities  aiul 
crises  m  which  Cduirchill  iilayed  a  leatling 
part.  Succinctly  antl  deftly,  he  sumniari/es 
such  di\erse  matters  as  religious  teriiient 
in  the  Sudan  ot  the  IS'Ml's,  suspicion  ot 
anarchists  in  Edwardian  London,  pres- 
stires  tor  the  interwai'  return  to  the  goKl 
stanilartl  and  the  wartime  contro\ers\ 
o\er  tleplo\  inent  ot  Allied  torces  in  the 
.Meiliterranean. 

In  addition  to  this  mastertul  dispKn  oi 
the  art  of  the  biographer,  what  distin- 
guishes Jenkins's  life  ot  (Ihurchill  from 
odier  sttiilies  is  his  insightful  exocation  of 
the  culttire  of  both  Parliament  and  cabi- 
net, the  principal  theaters  ot  (ihurchill's 
political  career.  Ills  treatment  ot 
(duirchiirs  briel  tenure  as  home  secretan, 
for  example,  and  his  longer  and  controv  er- 
sial tenure  as  chancellor  ot  the  exchequer 
are  scrutmi/ed  w  ith  the  insight  and  under- 
standing of  one  who  has  held  these 
demanding  positions. 

Like  (diiirchill  himself,  Jenkins  is  par- 
ticularK  sensiri\e  to  the  traditions  and  the 
p(ditical  atmosphere  of  the  I  louse  ot 
(Commons.  I  le  brilliantk  portra\s  the  sig- 
nificance of  parliameiitaiA  rhetoric  ami  its 
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cajnicit)  to  alter  political  chemistr\.  I  le 
gi\es  aiiijile  sco|)e  to  the  im|i.ict  ot 
(diurchill's  heroic  speeches  during  the 
critical  moments  of  the  Second  World 
W  ar,  but  he  also  reminds  us  of  (ihurchill  s 
periodic  rhetorical  tiascoes  and  those 
crushing  moments  when,  even  in  his  later 
\ears,  (diurchill  "lost  the  ear  of  the 
I  louse." 

Jenkins  devotes  close  to  a  third  ot  his 
book  to  (dnirchill  as  wartime  prime  luin- 
ister.  I  le  avoids  the  tem|)tation,  to  w  hich 
(dnirchill  111  his  own  six-volume  war 
memoir  ha|)|)iK  succumbed,  to  retell  the 
militarv  historv  of  World  War  II.  I  lis 
toctis  remains  firniK  on  the  man  during 
this  crowning  achievement  of  his  career, 
familiar  episodes  that  have  been  subject 
to  close  ami  repeated  scrtitim  .u'e  retold 
with  freshness  ,ind  trei|uentl\  with  pene- 
trating insight;  the  parliamentarv  revolt 
against  (Chamberlain;  (diurchill's  scut- 
tling of  Halifax's  [leace  initiative  in  .\la\ 
I  "HO;  the  shifting  ami  increasingly 
tmhappy  relationship  between  the  prime 
nunister  antl  President  franklin  1).  Roo- 
sevelt. Jenkins  portravs  a  prime  minister 
v\ho,  while  successtullv  attempting  to 
ilirect  the  war  effort  in  detail  and 
exhaustmg  himself  bv  obsessive  travel 
and  efforts  at  personal  sunimitrv, 
I'emained  scrupiilouslv  faithful  to  his 
obligations  as  a  democratic  statesman, 
alwavs  aware  of  ami  attentive  to  the 
mootl  of  the  House  of  (iomnioiis.  He 
ignores  much  of  the  revisionist  criticisni 
ot  (dmrchiirs  conduct  of  the  w.u'.  or  (as 
in  the  case  of  John  (di.irmlev  "s  acerbic 
studies)  dismisses  them  in  a  tew  sen- 
tences. ( )ccasionallv ,  ev  en  m  this  massiv  e 
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studv.  one  wishes  tor  more,  (diurchil 
volatile  relationship  w  ith  his  generals  a; 
his  role  in  the  war  lievond  Sue/  coui 
certainly  be  probed  more  tleepK . 

Jenkins  is  not  inicritical  ot  his  subjec 
particularly  (ihiirchill's  reactionar 
stance  on  Indian  in(le]iendence  and  h; 
occasional  tpiixotic  causes,  such  as  hi 
support  for  I'dward  \"ill  in  the  ahdica 
lion  crisis.  He  amplv  ilemonstrate 
(Jiiirchiirs  flaws — his  frequent  insensi 
tivitv,  his  com|iulsive  need  for  acri\ir\ 
his  loi]Liacitv,  his  temleiicv  to  bullv  an 
dominate,  his  ill-chosen  political  confi 
dants  and  friends — as  well  as  his  periodi 
bouts  vMtli  depression.  Nonetheless,  th 
(Churchill  emerging  from  these  pages  is 
heroic  ligure.  His  demonic  (antl  de]iro; 
sion-prev enting)  energ\  found  outlet  i 
constant  ami  productive  activit\' — paint 
iiig,  bricklav  ing.  travel  ami  principally  i 
a  ceaseless  flow  ol  worils.  Jenkins  care 
fullv  tra'  cs  the  process  of  (".hurchiir 
authorship  ot  more  than  .■!()  jirintetl  vol 
limes  as  well  as  newspaper  antl  magazin 
articles,  and  explains  their  tinanci;i 
import, nice  in  the  iintlisci|ilinetl  tloniesti 
econonn  ol  this  Whiggish  gentleman  c 
sv  baritic  habits.) 

The  ambition  that  tlrove  (^hurchi! 
into  the  (lolitical  areii.i  in  his  20"s,  th 
incessant  speechmaking,  the  compulsioi 
that  demaiuled  he  be  in  the  center  o 
everv  political  or  miliiarv  crisis  iiltimatel 
moKled  the  m.in  who  became  prime  min 
ister  ,11  the  most  fateful  moment  ii 
I)ritain"s  long  historv  .  In  Jenkins's  biogra 
jihv ,  the  storv  ol  "the  greatest  humai 
being  ever  to  occiipv  10  DovMiing  Street 
is  brilliantlv  retoltl.      Timothy  J.  O'Keefi 
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The  Mcriy  Faitoiy,  CJiristopher  J.  Einolt 
fers  a  gripping  firsthnncl  account  of  the 
allenges,  terror  and  exhilaration  ot  rep- 
senting  pohtical  asyhim-seekers.  The 
ok  \nvidly  captures  the  work's  life-and- 
adi  intensity.  Like  many  charitable  legal 
-vice  providers  in  the  field,  Plinolf  is  a 
in-attorney  accredited  by  the  Depart- 
:nt  of  Justice  to  represent  immigrants.  It 
scandalous  that  the  majority  of  poor  asy- 
n-seekers  in  the  United  States  do  not 
ve  legal  counsel.  Persons  fortunate 
ough  to  secure  the  sendees  of  Mr.  Einolt 
d  his  like,  however,  receive  far  more 
an  quality  legal  representation.  Mr. 
nolf  befriends  his  clients,  finds  them 
imseling,  gives  them  money  and  Q-avels 
urs  to  visit  them  in  remote  count}/  jails, 
.e  drove  one  client  300  miles  from  a 
:al  jail  to  one  of  the  few  shelters  for  as\'- 
n-seekers.)  In  sht)rt,  Kinolf  treats  his 
snts  in  a  way  that  recognizes  their  full 
man  dignity.  The  legal  community 
luld  do  well  to  embrace  him. 

Einolt  knows  the  political  system  inti- 
itely  and  walks  the  reader  through  it 
th  three  of  his  clients:  Adele  and 
jlippe  Fontem,  a  Cameroonian  couple 
10  suffered  torture  and  imprisonment  for 
;ir  participation  in  the  Social  Democrat- 
Front,  the  largest  opjiosition  party  to 
ul  Biya's  ilictatorship;  Therese  Kabon- 
o,  a  Hutu  wt)man  fi-om  the  Democratic 
public  of  the  Congo  (formerly  Zaire) 
10,  at  the  hands  ot  Laurent  Kabila's 
igs,  endured  rape,  a  brutal  beating,  the 
irder  of  her  husbanti  anil  ultimately  sep- 
ition  from  her  chiklren;  and  Aster 
leru,  an  Amharan  Ethiopian  who  was 
prisoned,  raped  and  stabbed  by  Tigrean 
.son  officials  for  her  imputed  role  in 
ingistu  Haile-Mariam's  Dergue  govem- 
:nt. 

As  the  book  reveals,  cases  like  these 
umatize  not  only  the  as\  lum-seekers, 
t  also  their  counsel  and  e\  en  the  gov- 
iment  officials  who  adjudicate  them.  At 
;  same  time,  Einolf  reminds  us  that  in  a 


workl  where,  according  to  Amnesrv  Inter- 
national, 132  nations  use  torture,  such 
cases  can  be  numbingly  common. 

To  disclose  the  outcome  ot  the  three 
cases  would  remove  much  ot  the  book's 
tension.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  demon- 
strate the  challenge  of  securing  political 
asylum  in  even  the  most  compelling  ot  cir- 
cimistances.  The  narrow  legal  standards 
tor  asylum  e.xckide  many  who  have  suf- 
fered persecution  and  hardship.  Strong 
claims  can  be  difficult  to  corroliorate,  with 
evidence  and  witnesses  often  thousands  ot 
miles  away.  The  multitiered  process  can 
l)e  maddeningly  ditficult  to  negotiate, 
e\en  tor  experienced  counsel.  It  involves  a 
specialized  corps  of  asylum  officers  (gen- 
erally praised  by  Einolt),  who  handle  the 
claims  ot  persons  whf)  come  forward  \'ol- 
untarily  to  request  asylum;  immigration 
judges  (generally  criticizetl  tor  their 
enforcement  bent),  who  atljudicate  asylum 
claims  matle  by  those  fighting  deporta- 
tion; anil  the  Board  ot  Immigration 
Appeals,  which  considers  (tj'picalh  o\er 
several  years)  appeals  ot  imntigration 
judges'  decisions.  Despite  an  overall  asy- 
lum approval  rate  by  immigration  judges 
of  31.4  |iercent,  certain  judges  grant  asy- 
lum in  less  than  1  percent  of  their  cases. 

Making  matters  more  difficult,  anti- 
immigrant  legislation  passed  in  l'>'>6 
erected  several  legal  barriers  to  political 
as\'lum.  As\  lum-seekers  v\ho  reach  a  L\S. 
port  of  entry  w  ithout  the  proper  docu- 
ments face  expedited  retiu^n  to  their  perse- 
cutors, unless  they  can  muster  the  confi- 
dence and  presence  of  nnnd  to  request 
asylum  or  express  to  a  gov  ei'nnient  otficial 
their  tear  ot  persecution.  Immigrants  who 
tail  to  a]")pl\'  tor  asylum  within  a  \ear  ot 
entiy  generally  torteit  their  right  to  do  so. 
As\'lum-seekers  not  in  custod)'  must  wait 
six  months  to  obtain  authorization  to 
work,  making  it  im|iossible  for  them  to 
support  themselves  or  hire  an  attorney. 
/Vsylum-seekers  in  I.N.S.  custody  face  the 
kind  ot  conditions — commingling  with 
L'.S.  crinunals  m  remote  coiuit\'  jails, 
preilator\  phone  rates,  open-ended  con- 
finement— that  often  are  reminiscent  of 
the  persecution  the\'  fled. 

I  he  book's  title  is  intended  to  ha\  e 
dual  meaning.  On  the  one  hand,  the  L^.S. 
asylum  process  can  be  arduous  and  inhu- 
mane— hardly  a  mercy  factory.  On  the 
other,  the  s\'stem  offers  mercy  to  thou- 
sands ot  the  world's  most  desperate  per- 
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sons  each  year.  In  2000,  asylum  officxTS 
approved  16/)'^3  cases  (a  rate  ot  5I.H  per- 
cent) and  immigration  jiulges  granted 
as\lum  to  y,^.-!^  persons.  These  rates 
com[iare  taxorahly  to  l''uro|iean  as\ium 
rates,  which  are  tieclining.  hi  Euro- 
pean L'nion  memher  countries  also 
agreed  to  a  "safe  third  countn  "  exception 
to  the  right  to  seek  asyhim.  This  means 
that  migrants  who  have  passed  through 
one  ol  the  participating  nati<ins  cannot 
seek  as\ium  in  their  countrx  ot  hnal  tlesti- 
nation.  l  iiis  has  letl  to  cliam  dejiorta- 
tions,  as  des|ierate  as\  hnu-seekers  nuisi 
loLM'ne\  hackwards  to  the  one  countr\ 


where  they  might  request  asykim. 

The  Mercy  Factoiy  comes  at  a  trving 
time  tor  asylum-seekers  and  tor  retiigees 
seeking  admission  to  the  United  States. 
On  Oct.  I,  2(101,  the  L'nited  States  began 
a  rwo-month  moratorium  on  the  adnus- 
sion  ot  refugees  during  a  securir\'  re\ie\\ 
ot  this  cnicial  jirograiu.  The  rev  iew  aftect- 
ed  22,000  retugees  v\ho  had  previously 
hecn  appro\  ed  tor  admission.  Suhset]uent- 
l\  ,  the  [iresident  set  a  ceiling  ot  70,000 
retugees  tor  admission  in  2002,  an 
extremeU  low  number  historicalK  and 
one  that  will  not  nearK  he  readied 
because  ot  the  moi'atorium  and  dmim- 


islied  L'.S.  refugee  processing  abroad. 
2001,  L  .S.-tunded  migrant  interceptit 
]irogranis  in  .\le.\ico  increased,  prevend 
many  asykmi-seekers  trom  reaching  t 
L'nited  States  at  all.  Such  programs  ha 
become  a  centeri)iece  in  L  .S.-.\lexi 
talks  on  migration  and  economic  develo 
ment.  Beyond  these  ])rogTams,  U.S.  of 
cials  at  ports  ot  entr\  occasionalK'  tor 
migrants  to  seek  as\ium  outside  the  Un 
ed  States,  w  here  they  are  subject  to  dete 
tion  b\  Mexican  officials.  In  addition,  lo( 
I.N.S.  otficials  have  begun  to  refer  t 
criminal  prosecution  (tor  use  ot  false  do 
uments)  certain  persons  denied  as\ium 
immigration  judges,  (iiven  the  large  nui 
hers  ot  as\  lum-seekers  who  cannot  secu 
projier  documents  jirior  to  their  fligl 
this  jiractice  will  ha\c  a  chilling  effect  ( 
the  right  to  seek  as\luni  in  the  Unit( 
States.  On  Dec.  3,  2001,  taking  a  cue  fro 
the  Kuropean  L  nion,  L'.S.  and  (^anadi; 
officials  signed  a  joint  statement  in  vvhi( 
thev  agi'eetl  to  discuss  a  "sate  third  cou: 
tr\ exce])tion  to  the  right  to  a|)ply  f 
as\  lum.  Such  an  agreement  would  bar  tl 
claims  ot  an  estimated  40  jierceni  ot  pe- 
]ile  seeking  asylum  in  (^anatla. 

In  these  circumstances,  /'he  Mei 
I'tictoiy's  greatest  contribution  may  lie 
its  success  in  putting  a  human  face  c 
as\  luni-seekers.  It  highlights  not  only  tl 
merits  ot  three  representatixe  cases,  b 
the  heroism  ot  as\  kim-seekcrs  ami  tho 
who  .issist  them.  In  one  telling  sequenc 
I  heresc  Kabongelo,  alter  a  murileroi 
attack,  comes  to  consciousness  in 
Uatholic  mission.  I  he  mission  hides  he 
nurses  her  to  health  ami  finds  housing  fi 
her  children.  Mission  jiriests  ultimate 
smuggle  her  out  ot  the  countrv'.  L'pc 
her  arrnal  in  the  L'nited  States,  she  fo 
lows  the  priests'  .uKice  b\  jiresentir 
lierselt  at  a  C^atliolic  church,  chosen 
random,  m  \ew  ^  ork  Cat\  .  1  his  tan 
communit\  otters  her  aiil  and  welcom 
H\  this  point  in  her  account,  the  church 
response  reliex  es  and  edifies  the  reader. 

As  the  L'nited  States  attempts  to  ha 
aiice  its  national  security  with  its  iierita;. 
as  .1  hax  en  tor  the  [lersecuted.  The  Mi 
h'l/itiiry  reminds  us  th.it  it  would  be 
urave  e\il  to  turn  awa\  the  1  here- 
Kabonifelo  s  ot  the  world  or  to  weakc 
the  protections  axailable  to  those  wh. 
tlee  the  likes  of  the  Taliban  ami  Satldai 
lliisseiii,  and  persecution  ami  terr( 
w  lierex  er  it  ( iccurs.  Donald  Kerwi 
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SALES/DE  CHANTAL  CONFERENCE.  "Chang- 
5  the  World  From  Inside  (_)ut"  will  be  the 
;me  of  this  20th  annual  gathering.  Aug.  1-4, 
int  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  The 
rks  and  words  of  Francis  de  Sales  and  Jane  de 
lantal  will  be  offered  through  presentations, 
lyer  and  discussions.  See:  desalesresource.org, 
contact:  DeSales  Resource  Center,  Stella  Nia- 
•a,  14144;  Ph./Fax:  (716)  754-4Q48;  e-mail: 
iales@desalesresource.org. 

ducation 

CTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
jr  current  ministn,'.  Two  three-week  sessions 
nuary  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with 
ded  independent  study.  Accredited.  Concen- 
tions  in  pastoral  super\'ision,  C.P.E.,  Hispan- 
ministry.  F"or  information  write  or  call: 
ilate  School  of  Theology,  2S5  Oblate  Drive, 
1  Antonio,  TX  ySZiefPh:  (210)  341-1366. 
lit  our  Well  site  at:  w\v\v. ost.edu. 

IRD  INTERNATIONAL  SUMMER  COURSE:  A 

ne  For  Us:  Tracing  Time's  Textures  in  Alar- 
25  Aug.-7  Sept.,  2002,  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
m.  Interdisciplinaiy  and  ecumenical  course  for 
itgraduate  students  and  professionals  interest- 
in  the  dialogue  between  human  sciences  and 
ristian  theology  about  marriage  and  its  spiritu- 
y.  Organized  by  the  International  Academy 
Marital  Spiriniality  (INTAMS),  together  with 
Library  for  the  Interdisciplinary  Study  of 
rriage,  in  collaboration  with  Boston  College 
.S.A.),  Pontificia  Universita  Gregoriana 
)me),  Katholieke  Universiteit  Leuven  (Bel- 
m).  Accredited.  In  dialogue:  Giinter  Burkart, 
iology  (Germany);  William  Desmond,  philos- 
ly  (Belgium);  Enda  AIcDonagh,  theolog\'  (Tre- 
d);  Patrick  Moore,  spirituality'  (U.K.);  ,\lfons 
nsteenwegen,  sexology  (Belgium).  Informa- 
i:  INTAMS  Summer  Course,  Steenweg  naar 
ote  Hut  l.'i6  A,  1640  Sint-Genesius-Rode 
ussels),  Belgium;  e-mail:  intams@skTnet.be; 
w. intams.com/cour22. 
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THANY  RETREAT  HOUSE  is  accepting  resumes 
the  position  ot  Retreat  House  Administrator, 
is  position  will  take  effect  in  August-Septem- 
■  of  2002,  and  is  not  an  opening  in  actual 
"eat  work,  spiritual  direction,  etc.,  although 
)wledge  of  these  fields  will  be  important  in 
nning,  development,  scheduling,  advertising 
i  other  administrative  tasks.  A  job  description 
vailable  on  request.  Interviews  will  be  sched- 
j  according  to  resumes  received.  Contact:  Sr. 
:herine  McInt\Te,  RJ.M.,  202  County  Route 

P.O.  Box  1003;  Highland  Mills,  NT  KW30; 

(845)  928-2213;  thevenet@frontiernet.net; 
w.rc.net/new\i)rk/bethan\'. 

ECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  Ready  for 
lallenging  position  within  a  professional  col- 
Drative  environment,  a  place  where  you  can 
arnate  the  best  religious  education  theology 
1  praxis?  Why  not  consider  Saint  Ignatius 


Parish?  We  are  a  Jesuit  parish  committed  to  adult 
formation  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  children, 
youth  and  families  (K-12  and  family-based  cate- 
chesis).  We  are  known  for  the  high  qualit}'  of  our 
liturgical  celebrations,  music  ministry  and  the 
involvement  ot  our  gifted  and  creative  parish- 
ioners. Located  adjacent  to  Boston  College  and 
virtually  surrounded  by  the  Boston  Theological 
Institute,  opportunities  tor  ongoing  protessional 
development  abound.  For  further  intormation 
consult  our  Web  site  at  http://ww'w.bc.edu/st- 
ignatius.  Master's  degree  in  religious  education 
anil  three  years  tlirectU'  related  experience  or 
equivalciu  required.  Senil  resume  to:  Business 


Manager,  Saint  Ignatius  Parish,  28  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467;  Fax:  (617) 
552-6101;  e-mail:  Ignatius@bc.edu. 

MINISTER  OF  MUSIC  AND  WORSHIP.  Full-time 
positinn  in  .1  growing  parish  ccininiunity  ot 
2, ''()()  tamilics  locatetl  2  5  miles  north  (jf 
Detroit.  Resume  to:  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson,  St. 
Kieran  Catholic  Church,  53600  Aiound,  Shelby 
Township,  MI  4S316;  Ph:  (5S6)  7S1-4'H2;  Fax: 
(5S6)  78  1-6516;  e-mail:  stkieran 
@sprynet.com;  Web  site:  wu  vs  . stkieian.org. 

MINISTER  OF  WORSHIP.  Located  in  North  Bal- 
timore Citv  ,  the  Shrine  of  the  Sacretl  Heart  is 
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Abandoned... 


lonely,  frightened,  abused,  and  living  off  the  mean 
streets  looking  for  one  meal  at  a  time.  Orphans  are  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  in  underdeveloped  countries.  For 
over  48  years,  Our  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters  has 
offered  a  home  and  unconditional  love  to  many  of  these 
abandoned  little  ones.  Our  six  orphanages  and  schools 
provide  a  safe  haven  to  almost  3,000  orphan  children  in 
Latin  America  and  Haiti.  With  your  support,  we  are  able 
to  house,  clothe,  feed  and  educate  these,  the  least  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters.  To  date,  more  than  10,000 
have  graduated  from  our  schools  and  programs  with  job  skills  to  lead  a  productive 
life.  We  need  your  help  to  continue  our  mission  to  care  for  these  orphans. 
Please  send  us  a  generous  contribution  today! 


Name:  

Address:. 
City:  


State: 


email:  

Here  is  my  contribution  to  help  care  for  the  orphans  DSI 5  □  $25  □  $50  □  Other   

Please  mail  your  contribution  to:  OLBS--1210  Hillside  Terrace,  PO  Box  3134,  Alexandria, 
VA  22302-0134 

ijjjL\  Our  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters 


(Nuestros  Pequehos  Hermanos) 


A  501  (c)3  nonprofit  providing  homes  for  orphans  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala. 
Haiti.  Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua  vvww.olbsus.org 


Pilgrimage/Retreat  to  Central  America: 
For  Bishops.  Priests  and  Brothers 

Visiting  the  Shrines  of  the  Martyrs 

Guided  by  Father  William  Donnelly,  MM 
Regional  Superior  of  Maryi<noll  Fathers  &  Brothers  in 
Central  America 
& 

Father  Thomas  Goekler,  MM 
Maryknoller  currently  working  in  Honduras 


Dates:  January  20  to  31,  2003 

Visiting  shrines  of  the  martyrs  to  celebrate  the  lives  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of  Salvado,  Bishop  Juan  Jose  Cerardi 
of  Guatemala,  Jesuit  Father  Rotillo  Grande,  Father  Stanley  Rother, 
diocesan  priest  from  Oklahoma  City,  the  martyred  Religious 
women,  the  Jesuits  and  companions  and  others. 

Contact:  Father  Thomas  Marti,  MM 
Maryknoll  Fathers  &  Brothers 
P  O  Box  304 
Maryknoll  NY  I  0545  0304 
(914)  941-7590 
e-mail:  tmarti@maryknoll.org 

For  more  information,  please  visit 
www.maryknoll.org/society/mm  pilgrim.htm 
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til  contiiuie  ami  lurthcr  duvelop  a  dynan 
imiMc  and  liturtrN  program.  Responsihiliti 
iiuliidc:  scniii"  as  principal  organist,  choi 
ilircctor  (adult,  haniihcll.  children)  and  litL 
gist  for  the  parish.  .^7-rank,  .^-manual  W'icl 
professional  section  leaders  and  cantors;  su 
portive  pastor,  stall  and  asseinbU'.  Sala 
competitive  anil  commensurate  with  expei 
eiue.  Benefits  included.  Please  send  letter 
interest  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Richard  Oar 
Mitt.  I  he  Shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  1 
Regent  Road.  Baltimore.  .\1D  2\20'>-  e-ma 
SI  Ishrine@archl)alt.org:  W  eb  sit 
u  \v  w  .ilicshrine.org. 

PRINCIPAL.  Our  i.ady  of  Sorrows  I'leinenta 
School.  1  armmgton,  .\Iich.  Our  LaiK'  of  S( 
rows  School,  serving  an  enrollment  of  1,1 
siudeiils  I'rc-K  through  (irade  S.  seeks 
l'nnci|)al  tor  the  J0()2-0.^  academic  vear.  7 
O.L.S.  Principal  is  chiet  administrator,  educ 
tional  and  tormarional  leader  ot  the  schor 
( )ur  ideal  candidate  has  a  v  ision  tor  the  futu 
ot  (Catholic  education  and  is  eager  to  acce 
the  challenge  ot  leading  our  dedicated  tacul 
,md  energetic  student  body.  Our  Princip 
must  be  a  practicing  (!atholic,  an  ex|iericnc( 
cilucator.  hold  a  master's  degree  in  educari( 
administration  or  comparable  field  and  me 
all  State  ot  Michigan  and  .\rchdiocese 
Detroit  certification  requirements.  (!andiiia 
lev  lew  will  begin  immediateU.  with  applic 
tions  accepted  until  June  10.  2002.  (landidat 
should  send  a  cover  letter  e\|)laining  intere 
HI  the  position,  a  resume  anil  a  list  ot  five  re 
erenccs.  Applications  should  be  ilirected  t 
Piiiuipal  Search  (Committee.  Our  Ladv 
Sorrows.  2  iS15  Power  Road,  l  armington. -\ 

SUPPORT  OUR  AGING  RELIGIOUS!  (SOAR 
SEEKS  PRESIDENT  i.i  in.uiagc  the  growth 
this  tailh-b.iscd  nonprofit  organi/atio 
SO\R'  IS  (.onumiied  lo  assuring  financial 
st.ible  .iiul  pcrsonalK  secure  iutures  tor  elder 
and  frail  members  ot  Catholic  religious  coi 
gregations  m  the  I  niled  St.Ues.  auginentir 
the  efforts  ot  the  instuution.il  church.  ¥' 
more  inlorination  see:  w w w  soar-usa.org.  If 
presiilent  position  is  located  m  Silver  Sprin 
.Mil.  Interested  apjilicants  should  contact  tf 
national  office  to  request  an  apjilication  pai ' 
age:  Search  Clommittee,  Sup|>ort  Our  ,\gi. 
Religions:  (SOAR:),  l-lOO  Spring  Street,  Sui 
?:().'Silver  Spring,  .Ml)  JO'Md;  Ph:  (.^01)  .^S' 
''SI  I;  www.so.u-usa.org.  Deadline  for  recc 
of  (dm|iletcil  applications  is  June  Ml,  2002. 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  ll 
sun  to  San  \ntomo,  I  c\.  "Come  aside"  to  iv 
refiect,  rel.ix  and  be  renewed  with  other  iik 
and  women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  ,ii 
s|)inl.  l  or  infonnarion  wnte:  \1.  r..M.  ProgiMi 
\m  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio.  TX  '^2\( 
6.ill:  Ph:  (210)  .^4''-<'''2S;  e-mail:  mtm@u- 
edu;  W  eb  site:  www  .osi.eilu. 
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npassion 

i'\  c  done  something  wrong,  repent- 
111(1  have  spent  the  following  years, 
II  decades,  in  faithful,  compassion- 
SL  r\  ice  to  others.  Then,  without 
ning,  you're  placed  on  ''extended 
dical  leave,"  and  your  calling  is  gone 
might  (4/22).  The  resultant  trauma 
lind-boggling. 

We  need  to  remember  such  priests 
V  with  a  note  that  details  their  kind- 
ses  to  us  and  ours.  We  need  to  let 
m  know  how  their  counsel,  homilies 
actions  have  made  us  better  peo- 
and  how,  through  us,  this  good 
tinues  in  the  world.  As  even  that 
/ed  place  tells  us,  "Do  unto  others 
ou  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 

Joan  Huber  Berardinelli 
Allison  Park,  Pa. 

luine  Excitement 

ink  you  tor  the  gracious  editorial  in 
ch  you  said  some  veiy  nice  things 
ut  my  pastoral  letter  (4/S)  "Kquip- 
y  the  Saints  for  the  Work  of  Min- 

Now  I  know  what  a  wide  circula- 
i  America  magazine  enjoys,  as  any 
iber  of  people  brought  your  editori- 
)  my  attention.  The  Rev.  hm  Lang, 
vicar  for  parishes,  was  of  immense 
stance  to  me  in  the  drafting  of  the 
;r.  Me  is  the  one  w  ho  v\  orked  o\  er 
data  and  put  it  together  in  "user- 
ndly"  terms. 

In  the  midst  ot  all  of  these  scream- 
headlines  about  other  sulijects  not  so 
isant,  it  is  heartwarming  to  know 
:  the  faith  of  our  good  priests  and 
pie  is  strong  and  steadfast,  and  that 
/  are  getting  f)n  with  their  Father's 
iness  in  a  workmanlike  wa\'  and  are 
lifesting  genuine  excitement  in  so 

(Most  Rev.)  James  M.  Moynihan 
Bishop  of  Syracuse 
Syracuse.  N.Y. 

.end  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend 
g  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
les  on  America's  Web  site,  www.america- 
azine.org.  This  allows  us  to  consider  your 
:r  for  publication  in  both  pnnt  and  online 
ions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be 
irief  as  possible  and  include  the  writer's 
18,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone 
ber.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  Ameri- 
editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by 
ail  to:  letters@americamagazine.org.  Let- 
may  be  edited  for  length  and  clanty. 


More  Blended 

"fXrchitects  ot  Success,"  by  Kenneth 
G,  Davis,  (),F.M.  Con\  .,  '(4/2M) 
describes  veiy  well  the  urgent  neetl  in 
the  majoritx'  of  our  tlioceses  to  provide 
formation  programs  that  w  ill  develop 
men  and  women  who  can  work  effec- 
tiveh'  as  leailers  in  youth  and  young 
adult  Hispanic  ministry.  If  we  are  to 
provide  for  a  church  w  hose  communi- 
ties in  the  future  will  be  less  in  parallel 
and  more  blended,  the  leaders  we  form 
will  neeil,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be 
themseKes  bicultural  ami  bilingual. 
.Vly  diocese  has  a  bicultural,  bilingual 
Hispanic  woman  as  the  director  of 
ministr)'  to  hnglish-speaking  \-outh 
and  young  adults.  She  w  as  traineil  1)\- 
Fe  y  Vida,  one  of  the  programs  favor- 
ably mentioned  by  Father  Da\  is  in  his 
article. 

(Most  Rev.)  Carlos  A.  Sevilla.  S.J. 

Bishop  of  Yakima 
Yakima.  Wash. 

Honor  and  Respect 

I  write  resjiectfully  w  ith  reference  to 
the  editorial  "I  lealing  and  ( j'eilibilitv" 
(4/1).  iVIore  speciflcalK  ,  I  refer  to  the 
words  "smeareil  the  reput.ition  of  ,in\  - 
one  v\earing  a  Roman  collar."  This  is 
not  intemled  as  a  critique  of  .\merica, 
which  I  consider  a  \  alued  arm  of 
(Catholic  literature,  bdth  educationalK 
ami  inspirationalh .  Nor  is  it  inteiuled 
as  a  critique  of  the  editorial  w  hich  w  as 
honest  and  straighiforw  ai'd. 

Preferable  to  the  wording  quotetl 
abo\  e,  ami  much  appreciated,  would 
have  been  some  luianced  phrasing  rec- 
ognizing that  reputable  priests  must  live 
and  work  under  the  shallow  cast  by  oth- 


ers smeared  reputation. 

(^onsitlering  the  low  |iercentage  of 
known  pedophile  priests  versus  the  high 
percentage  of  good  priests  with  high 
integrity'  intact  and  demonstrated  sta- 
bilit}',  it  seems  unfair  to  make  the  blan- 
ket statement  covering  "anyone  wear- 
ing a  Roman  collar."  'Fhat  high 
percentage  ilemonstrates  lo\  alt\',  con- 
sistency, ilex  otion  ami  w  illing  commit- 
ment. ^'et  they  ha\e  to  live  and  minister 
in  the  shadow  of  a  shameful,  disheart- 
ening anil  disappointing  church  scan- 
ilal.  I  hose  good  jiriests  have  to  face  the 
]iublic  and  continue  their  ministrx 
under  challenging  circumstances  and 
sometimes  with  personal  sacrifices. 
1  his  letter  is  intended  to  express  sup- 
|iort  for  those  good  priests  in  ourcoun- 
tr\  w  ho  bring  honor  .ind  respect  to  the 
chiiixh  .111(1  the  priesthood  in  the  face  of 
this  outrageous  and  overw  helming 
scandal  which  has  infected  our  church.  I 
thank  them. 

(Most  Rev.)  Benedict  C.  Franzetta 

Retired  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Youngstown 
Youngstown.  Ohio 

Wrath 

I  w  ish  your  articles  on  clergv  sexual 
abuse  and  co\  er-up  (4/1)  had  s.iul  the 
folk  )w  ing: 

1.  Regarding  anger:  victims,  their 
families  and  others  hav  e  everv  right  in 
the  worlil  to  be  verv  angrv  at  the  perpe- 
trators and  those  w  ho  cov  ered  their 
tracks.  In  great  anger,  jesus  drov  e  tlie 
sellers  out  of  the  Temple.  I'he  hol\ 
Father  F.  J.  Managan,  the  founder  of 
ijov  s  Town,  w  as  know  n  for  his  monu- 
mental w  rath  w  hen  children  were 
abused.  I  he  m7/,v//.v  fidcliii/ii  is  ,it  work 
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here  m  the  anger  of  our  people. 

2.  Perpetrators  and  those  who  cover 
up  need  to  be  removed  from  office — 
pronto.  Those  who  refuse  are  percei\  ed 
to  be  modeling  hypocris)-.  They  have  lost 
their  nKjral  authority.  Only  generals  can 
remove  generals.  People  are  rightly 
anyry  with  bishops,  not  priests  in  gener- 
al.^ ' 

3.  ( )ur  |)eople  w  ant  the  ga\'  culture, 
with  its  hatred  of  traditional  (Christian 
moralir\',  to  be  roundly  chastised.  Our 
people  w  ant  an\'  dissent  rootetl  in  real 
hatred  of  Rome  to  be  rejected.  \\  e  all 
need  to  repent. 

4.  ( )nK  after  these  things  are  done  is 
it  time  for  c\|ierts  to  be  listened  to.  'I  hen 
they  will  truK  have  something  to  offer. 

Aly  heart  is  w  ith  the  abused  children 
of  .\merica. 

(Rev.)  ValJ.  Peter 
Executive  Director 
Girls  and  Boys  Town 
Omaha.  Neb. 

Helpful  Contribution 

The  l\e\.  Stephen  Rossctti,  ui  his  article 
"The  (Catholic  (Church  and  (^hild  Sexual 
Abuse"  (4/22),  succeetls  m  offering  a 
cos^ent  and  comprehensiv  e  treatment  ot 
what  he  rightK  itlentifies  as  a  "complex 
issue"  not  gi\  en  to  "simple  understand- 
ings or  simple  solutions."  1  he  claritv' 
with  which  he  delineates  the  issues,  ]xir- 
ticularly  from  his  expertise  as  a  psycholo- 
<rist,  is  a  most  hel|iful  contribution  to  the 
discussion. 

1  would,  ho\\c\er,  take  issue  \Mth  any 
concept  of  a  "limitetl  ministry"  tor 
offenders  judged  in  any  wa\  to  be  at  risk, 
no  matter  how  mmim.il.  A  |ierson  is 
either  judgeil  fit  for  public  ministiT  as  a 
|iriest  or  he  is  not.  ( )ne  cannot  limit  a 
|iriest\  ministn  without  putting  some- 
one else  at  risk  somew  here.  F,\en  a  priest 
umler  close  supen  ision  at  a  chancen 
ilesk  |ob  will  ha\e  times  when  he  is  alone 
walking,  or  driving  a  car,  or  in  a  church, 
or  a  recton',  w  here  there  is  a  chance  he 
could  re-offend.  And  w  hen  he  does,  his 
status  IS  still  that  ot  a  priest  in  ministry. 

I'unher,  and  a  much  more  serious 
concern,  is  to  identify  any  placement  as 
posing  less  risk,  such  as  a  nursing  home, 
it  is  a  know  n  fact  that  health  care  instiui- 
tions  have  been  the  "dumping  ground"  ot 
problem  priests  for  years.  Hiring  instiui- 
tions  and  certi ty  ing  protessional  bodies 
will  no  longer  tolerate  this  practice.  It 
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you  are  not  fit  tor  ministry  in  a  parish, 
you  are  not  fit  for  ministr}'  in  a  health 
care  setting — or  any  place  else,  for  that 
matter. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  J.  Driscoll 
President.  National  Association 
of  Catholic  Chaplains 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Good  Stewardship 

i)ra\  ()  on  xour  editorial  "Punishing  the 
Church"  (4/22).  'I  he  focus  for  Catholic 
donors  must  be  the  work  that  stands  in 
jeopardy  if  donations  are  cut:  sen  ice  to 
the  poor,  evangeli/.ation,  eilucation  ami 
pastoral  care. 

I  laving  said  that,  in  the  absence  ot 
solid  information  and  transparent  finan- 
cial practices  1)\'  dioceses,  even  donors 
w  ith  the  highest  reganl  tor  church  leailer- 
ship  are  beginning  t(j  raise  tjuestions 
about  w  hether  donations  designated  tor 
charitable  purposes  have  ended  up  as 
resources  in  settling  se.v  abuse  cases. 

Wliat  is  needed  at  this  time  is  a 
national  audit  of  U.S.  dioceses  by  a  recog- 
ni/ed  public  accounting  firm.  It  would 
tlocumeiit  w  hat  has  been  paid  out  o\  er 
the  past  three  decades  and  would  re\  eal 
the  sources  of  the  payments.  Full  disclo- 
sure of  the  results  would  go  a  long  way 
tow  ard  rebuilding  confidence  among 
donors  and  is  simply  good  stew  ardshi|i. 

Francis  J.  Butler 
President.  FADICA  Inc. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Foundationless  Trends 

Let  me  share  with  \ou  what  I  think  is  the 
lieumning  of  a  long-term  solution  to  the 
[iresent  crisis  in  the  ('atholic  (Church  in 
.America.  I  am  not  a  theologian,  nor  am  I 
an  expert  in  am'  field,  but  I  have  been  a 
priest  tor  nearly  42  years. 

W't  have  to  develop  a  moral  theolog\' 
of  sexualitw  This  theolog\-  has  to  come 
from  antl  be  based  on  Sacred  Scripture, 
our  tradition,  modern  psychology  and 
biologv  (this  is  w  hat  tiie  Second  Vatican 
(Council  tells  us  to  do),  our  history  and 
personal  experiences,  [iraycr  anil  tlisccrn- 
ment.  (iod  is  truth;  truth  is  one.  It  one 
tliscipline,  like  behaviorist  jisycholog}', 
contradicts  another,  like  theolf)gTi',  then 
one  is  w  rong,  jjoth  ha\  e  to  go  l)ack  to 
their  sources  and  resolve  this. 

When  we  have  this  upilated  theology 
of  sexaialitv,  then  this  will  lead  us  to  an 
updated  theolog}'  of  marriage,  celibacy, 
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hetero/homosexualit}',  etc.  Presently  w 
ha\  e  a  moral  theology  based  sometime 
on  an  antiquatetl  biolog}'  and  psycholo 
Because  of  this,  some  of  our  moral  thee 
og\'  has  lost  its  crediliilit)-  among  clergv 
and  lait}'.  We  see  numerous  instances 
where  the  acuial  practice  goes  against  t 
present  theolog)'  and  where  clergy  and 
make  their  ow  n  theolog\',  not  based  on 
our  rich  resources  but  based  on  founda 
tionless  trends. 

L'nless  we  have  our  best  minds  in 
these  different  areas  do  research,  study, 
debate  these  issues  and  finall\'  develop 
soliti  theolog}'  ot  sexualit\',  we  are  just 
using  ixmd-.Aids,  ami  problems  w  ill  cor 

tinue  to  combust. 

Floyd  A.  Lotito.  0. 
San  Francisco,  C, 


Always  Open 

Kenneth  (i.  Davis's  article  "Architects 
Success"  (4/2'-')  made  reference  to  the 
urtrent  need  to  in\  est  resources  and  tim 
in  the  formation  and  retention  of  Hispj 
ic  vouth  ministers.  This  article  led  me 
reflect  on  the  tact  that  Hispanic  ministr 
in  general,  in  the  Laiited  States  should 
not  continue  to  be  seen  as  an  addendun 
to  the  multiple  programs  that  our  dioce 
ses  ha\  e  in  their  agenda.  Be  it  \'outh  or 
ailult  formation,  catechesis  or  social  acti 
ities,  parishes  and  ilioceses  must  develoj  ' 
structure  that  inxoK  es  the  participation 
I  lispanic  leaders  at  their  ow  n  level  ot  fo 
mation;  then,  promote  them  to  reach 
higher  standards  in  their  ministiy;  listen 
to  their  experiences  and  ideas;  gn\  e  then 
significant  roles  in  the  leadership  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  involved 
and  invite  them  to  be  alw  ays  open  to 
work  with  non-1  lispanics  as  one  church 
Such  [larameters  ap]ily  to  both  these 
architects  of  success,  and  those  working 
w  ith  them. 

Hosffman  Ospi 
Lawrence.  Ma; 
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Clarity  and  Courage 

This  IS  a  note  of  ajipreciation  and  thank' 
for  \our  superb  issue  of  .April  1  on  clerg; 
sexual  abuse. 

I  found  It  excellent,  well  balanced  an 
most  helpful,  'i  he  etiitorial  was  sound  ai 
accurate.  I  praise  \ou  and  your  staff  for 
your  clariU'  and  courage  m  publishing 
that  fine  set  of  articles. 

(Rev.)  James  A.  Corid^ 
Washington.  D., 


America   May  27,  200^ 
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Remembering  the  Past, 
Vocessing  to  the  Future 

ly  and  Blood  of  Christ  (A),  June  2,  2002 

idings:  Dt.  8:2-3;  14-16;  Ps.  147;  1  Cor.  10:16-17;  Jn.  6:51-58 

ause  the  loaf  of  bread  is  one,  we,  though  many,  are  one  body  (I  Cor.  10:1 7) 
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rH()UC;H  TODAY'S  FEAST 
almost  seems  like  an  appendix 
to  the  liturgy  ot  Holy  Thurs- 
day and  solemnizes  what  we 
ieve  in  every  liturgy,  it  provides  a  won- 
rful  overture  to  the  resumption  of 
dinary  Time.  Tne  Feast  originates  in 
:  visions  of  St.  Juliana  ot  Mt.  Cornillon 
93-1258)  and  was  celebrated  first  as  a 
al  feast  but  was  extended  to  the  whole 
irch  by  Pope  Urban  FV^  in  1264.  It  was 
marily  a  processional  feast,  which 
icldy  spread  throughout  Christendom. 

Thomas  Aquinas  composed  the 
nne  Office  for  the  feast.  The  Eucharist 
3  carried  throughout  a  town  or  village, 
j  the  processions  grew  into  dramatic 
enactments  of  the  whole  course  ot  sal- 
ion  history.  The  risen  Christ,  present 
the  Eucharist  and  in  the  church, 
rompanied  people  throughout  their 
linary  lives,  and  in  many  parts  ot  the 
'rid  the  feast  is  still  celebrated  with  tra- 
ional  rituals  invoKang  music  and  dance, 
le  feast  is  a  classic  example  ot  liturg\' 
cm  below,"  as  each  culture  paints  the 
tival  in  different  hues. 

God  emerges  from  the  first  reading  as 
;  leader  and  companion  on  a  people's 
irney.  Moses  addresses  a  people  about 
enter  the  promised  land  and  summons 
;m  "to  remember"  the  saving  deeds  ot 
3d,  reminding  them  that  it  was  by 
id's  power  and  love,  not  their  own,  that 
ey  had  been  released  from  slavery.  At 
2  same  time  he  warns  them  of  the  perils 
at  await  if  they  abandon  God's  com- 
ind.  The  possession  of  the  land  they 
II  enter  is  contingent  on  their  fidelity'  to 
z  covenant. 

The  Pauline  selection  and  the  (iospel 
eak  more  direct!}'  to  the  themes  of  the 
ist.  In  this  section  ot  1  C^orinthians, 
ml  deals  with  various  disputes  among 


his  Fractious  communit\'  over  eating  food 
offered  to  idols  and  attendance  at  pagan 
banquets.  In  today's  short  reading  he 
argues  that  all  sacrifices,  Christian  (10:1- 
17),  Jewish  (\-.  IS)  and  pagan  (v.  18)  estab- 
lish a  form  of  communion  {komonia)  with 
the  (iod  to  whom  the  sacrifice  is  offered. 
In  sharing  the  cup  ot  blessing  and  break- 
ing brcail  together,  (Christians  celebrate 
communion  with  the  body  ot  Jesus  bro- 
ken on  the  cross  and  his  blood  poured  out 
for  us.  Phis  creates  the  deepest  union 
among  Christians — a  union  that  is  threat- 
ened by  participation  in  pagan  Ijanquets. 
Most  likely  Paul  acklresses  here  people  in 
the  communit\'  with  greater  resources 
and  social  standing  who  will  also  distort 
the  meaning  ot  the  Lord's  Supper  by 
shaming  the  "ha\e  nots"  (1  CCor.  11:17- 
26). 

Motifs  from  the  P'xodus  events  per- 
meate the  Ciospel.  Throughout  John  6, 
Jesus  contrasts  the  tood  that  he  will  gi\e 
to  the  manna  gi\  en  in  the  desert.  Bread  in 
this  chapter  has  the  double  sense  ot  wis- 
dom from  heaven  and  the  bread  of  life 
that  is  Jesus  himself  The  stark  realism  of 
the  language  "eat  flesh,"  "drink  blood" 
emphasizes  that  the  lite  ot  the  \\ Ord 
made  flesh  and  his  death  on  the  cross 
bring  eternal  life  to  the  (Christian.  Eternal 
life  is  Fullness  ot  lite  with  (iod  in  Jesus. 

A  number  ot  ft-uittul  themes  emerge 
ftT)m  this  teast.  I  he  image  ot  a  procession 
oF  ordinar\'  people  Following  the 
enshrineil  host,  oFten  cari^j  ing  symbols  ot 
their  trade  or  craft,  recalls  our  procession 
through  lite  antl  reminds  us  that  the 
Eucharist  is  our  tood  tor  the  e\eryday 
journeys  ot  lite.  These  journexs  mix  the 
jo\'  ot  resurrection  with  sorrow  over 
death,  the  death  oF Jesus  on  the  cross. 
The  Eucharist  we  recei\e  and  enshrine  is 
never  simpU'  a  meal  or  an  object  ot  atlora- 


tion,  but  a  memorial  ot  a  lite  gi\en  For 
others  and  a  summons  to  seek  the  kind  ot 
communion  with  (iod  ami  others  that 
Paul  proclaims.  OFten  in  today's  church 
(well  rooted  in  (Corinth),  the  manner  ot 
celebrating  the  T.ucharist  is  a  source  oF 
division.  Paul  does  not  address  this  divi- 
sion b\'  taking  sides.  (Eater  he  will  say 
that  he  and  other  (Christians  who  know 
that  idols  are  tolly  can  eat  tood  ottered  to 
them,  but  should  retrain  from  eating  it 
this  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  weaker 
brother  or  sister  |l  (Cor.  10:2 11 : 1  ] ). 
The  important  thing  is  union  in  (Christ, 
not  disputes  about  hini. 

Historically,  the  teast  also  reminds  us 
ot  the  importance  ot  liturgy  "trom  the 
people."  In  our  centur\'  as  in  no  other,  the 
church  has  taken  root  in  many  diverse 
cultiu'es.  Just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  devo- 
tions and  ritual  emerged  that  celebrated 
how  God's  love  touched  ordinary  life, 
contemporar\-  cultiu'es  will  add  to  the  rich 
tapestry  of  (Catholic  de\  otion.  Pope 
Urban  I\'  appnnetl  the  teast  ami  [iroces- 
sions  ot  Corpus  (Christi,  because  they 
expressed  the  faith  anil  devotion  ot  the 
people.  WTiat  wisdom  does  a  I  >th-cenru- 
ly  pope  otter  today? 

iohn  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  the  words  in  the  opening 
prayer  of  today's  Mass.  which 
describes  the  Eucharist  as  "a  solemn 
pledge  of  undivided  love." 

•  Pray  about  how  the  Eucharist  may 
become  a  greater  sign  of  unity  in  your 
parish  and  daily  life. 

•  Thank  God  for  the  wonderful  unity 
amid  cultural  diversity  that  graces  the 
church's  procession  Into  a  new  millen- 
nium. 
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America 


A  Jesuit  mag,  |0I 


Of  Many  Things 


Ri  \  I  i.A  1 1(  )\s  over  these  past 
few  months  are  enough  to 
liizzy  one's  mind.  Even 
more  dizzying,  though,  are 
the  perhaps  millions  of  words  that 
have  been  penned  in  the  media  wcjrld- 
wide.  Have  we  heard  enough?  I  lave 
we  heard  more  than  enough?  What's 
to  he  doner  Shocking.. .scandalous... 
disgraceiiil... sick. ..sinful.. .disgusting... 
secretive — the  adjectives  and  atlverbs 
pile  up,  almost  tripping  over  one 
another.  Yes,  the  church's — in  this 
case  the  hierarchy's — credihilitv'  has 
been  shaken  to  its  foimdation.  But 
contraiy  to  what  some  know-nothing 
wags  are  saying,  the  taith  of  most  ot 
the  faithful  remains  intact. 

.\nil  I  am  proud  to  report  that  I'm 
one  ot  them — along  with  ever\'one  else 
I  ha\  e  spoken  with  recently,  whedier 
within  or  outside  my  parish.  Because 
we  know,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  book 
title  fiom  many  years  back,  the  people 
are  the  church.  Now  that  certainly 
does  not  mean  we  have  taken  se.vual 
abuse  by  the  clergy  lightly.  like  ever)  - 
one  else,  we  deplore  not  only  the  sins 
of  predatory  priests  but  the  ecclesial 
wall  ot  silence  diat,  happih",  has  finally 
toppled.  Worse  is  a  sort  of  "guilt  by 
association"  with  which  so  many  ot  our 
good  priests  are  now  stioiggling.  If  any- 
thing, we  should  be  building  them  up, 
lending  support.  .\nd  we  should  be 
praying  tor  all  of  them — even  the  rot- 
ten eggs.  Curiously  absent  from  die 
litany  of  adjectives  is  conipussioiuite. 

WTien  news  hits  "home,"  when 
suddenly  there's  a  face — or  faces — we 
can  put  on  the  clerg\'  abuse  scandal, 
things  seem  different.  Many  parish- 
ioners reportedly  rallied  in  support  of 
an  accused  priest.  That's  understand- 
able. We  look  at  the  great  things  that 
priest  might  ha\e  accomplished,  the 
number  ot  li\'es  he  touched  sacramen- 
tally,  the  hurts  he  helped  heal  (I  know- 
that  sounds  ironic),  his  record  with 
charitable,  outreach  and  other  endeav- 
ors. We're  human;  it's  hard  to  come  to 
grips  with  sudden  revelations  of  mis- 
conduct diat  dates  back  decades.  (The 
Cieoghans  and  Shanleys  of  this  woi  ld, 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  are  insidious 
exceptions  to  the  kind  of  priest  I  mean 
here.) 


Still,  we  need  answers.  V\'hat  kind 
ot  childhood  did  that  man  have?  Was 
he  torced  (by  mother?)  into  the  priest- 
hood? Is  he  fi-om  a  dysfunctional  fami- 
ly? Is  he  "getting  back"  at  a  se.vually 
repressive  church?  I'll  bet  there  are  as 
many  stories  as  there  are  names  cur- 
rently under  investigation.  I  might 
remind  the  commentators  out  diere, 
by  the  way,  that  child  abuse  is  not  a 
"clerg)'  thing"  by  any  means.  Nor  a 
Catholic  thing.  Let's  not  forget  that. 

Admittedly,  church  history  is 
replete  with  scandals,  heresies  and  the 
like.  Pope  St.  CJregoiy  Vll's  words,  in 
a  letter  dated  March  9,  1078,  could 
well  have  come  from  a  modem  pen: 
"It  is  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
CJhurch  which  I  unworthily  serve  with 
the  help  of  God,  to  tolerate  some 
things,  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  some,  fol- 
lowing the  spirit  of  discretion  rather 
than  the  rigid  letter  of  the  law."  So, 
folks,  there's  many  centuries'  worth  of 
undoing  to  be  done!  But  resilient  as 
she  is,  and  resting  on  Christ's  own 
promise  to  be  with  her  unril  the  end  of 
time,  the  church  will  suivive.  We  have 
to  summon  confidence  in  that  promise 
during  the  present  crisis — which  is 
easier  said  than  done,  of  course. 

V\Tien  I  think  back  to  my  child- 
hood, I  recall  different  times.  My  first- 
grade  teacher.  Sister  M.  Petra,  O.P., 
often  asked  me  to  accompany  her 
shopping  (the  sisters  had  to  have  com- 
pany on  all  outings).  \'\'e  rode  a  bus 
together  into  Brooklyn  to  some  sort  of 
nun  store,  and  there  she  would  buy 
those  heavy  black  stockings.  I  thought 
nothing  of  the  outings,  actually.  On 
the  morning  of  my  father's  death  in 
1 964,  my  sister  and  I  were  taken  out  of 
church  and  brought  to  the  convent, 
where  both  sisters  and  priests  con- 
vened in  the  parlor.  There  was  no 
shortage  of  affection — hugging,  hold- 
ing and  the  like.  It  is  regrettable  that 
such  physical  contact — which  is  so 
veiy  important  and  needed  at  such 
times — is  taboo  today.  Now  clerg\  and 
religious  are  fearful  not  only  ot  con- 
tact, but  of  being  alone  with  a  y  oung- 
ster. And  to  think,  it  didn't  have  to 
turn  out  this  way. 

We  know  whom  we  ha\  e  to 
thank.  Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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■  "  HEN  TllK  U.S.  BISHCM'S  meet  in  Dal- 

i  /     las,  Tex.,  on  June  13-15,  the  sexTuil 

^  /  ^  /  abuse  crisis  will  be  at  the  top  of  their 
m/  m/  agenda.  The  media,  the  lait\'  and  the 
W         W  nation  will  be  watching,  ready  to  pass 

ji  nnent  on  the  bishops  if  they  do  not  meet  expectations. 
I  1  issues  have  become  limius  tests  to  measure  how  well 
t  bishops  meet  dieir  challenge:  mantlatoiy  reporting  and 
'  )  t(  )lerance  for  sex  abusers. 

\li/iidatoiy  Repoirwg.  Good  citizens  are  supposed  to 
:  )rt  crimes  and  assist  the  police  in  their  work,  but  one  is 

n(  )rmally  arrested  and  prosecuted  for  not  reporting  a 
.  ic.  It  is  presumed  that  the  victim  of  a  crime  will  report. 
I  s(  ime  crimes — child  abuse,  spousal  abuse,  abuse  of  the 
:  'rl\  ,  for  example — frequendy  go  unreported  because  the 
,  inis  are  afraid  or  helpless.  As  a  result,  certain  professions 
licsignated  "mandatory  reporters"  of  these  crimes:  doc- 
s  nurses,  counselors,  social  workers  and  teachers. 
In  29  states,  priests  are  already  mandatory^  reporters  of 
lected  child  abuse,  either  because  the  law  specifies  them 
states)  or  because  everyone  is  required  to  report  such 
licions  (18  states).  But  nomially,  the  law  applies  only  if 
victim  is  still  a  minor.  Because  of  this,  most  of  the 
endy  revealed  crimes  by  priests  would  not  be  covered  by 
ndatory  reporting  laws;  the  victims  are  now  adults  and 
report  the  crime  themselves.  In  addition,  the  law  usually 
its  reporting  to  "credible"  allegations  and  suspicions, 
ich  leaves  some  discretion  to  the  reporter.  We  believe 
t  the  church  should  report  allegations  of  sexual  abuse  by 
2sts  even  if  the  allegation  is  flimsy  or  concerns  victims 

0  are  now  adults. 

Traditionally,  priests  and  psychologists  were  not  required 
■eport  crimes  because  societ}'  believed  that  victims  would 
helped  and  crime  reduced  if  both  victims  and  criminals 

1  access  to  confidential  professional  help.  Similarly,  jour- 
ists  are  not  normally  required  to  reveal  their  sources 
:ause  the  public  good  of  a  fi-ee  press  outweighs  any  indi- 
ual  conviction.  If  the  laws  are  changed,  whatever  is 
[uired  of  priests  should  also  be  required  of  other  profes- 
nals,  such  as  psychologists,  doctors  and  teachers.  But  no 
itter  what  is  detemiined  regarding  counseling  sessions,  the 
:recy  of  the  confessional  must  be  respected  by  law  . 

Zeiv  Tolcnnice.  V\Tien  faced  widi  multimillion-dollar  lia- 


bilit}'  judgments,  the  simplest  and  safest  policy  for  the 
church  is  to  expel  any  priest  guilty  of  se.xual  abuse — simply 
throw  him  out  on  the  streets  antl  be  done  with  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  may  not  be  what  is  best  for  societ)-  at  large, 
let  alone  the  most  (Christian  response. 

Sexual  abuse  cases  are  spread  o\er  a  wide  spectrum  of 
tj'pes.  There  are  the  true  pedophiles,  who  are  compulsively 
attracted  to  prepubescent  children  antl  tend  to  be  serial 
offenders.  These  are  sick  and  dangerous  people  who  will 
require  lifelong  super\'ision  by  the  state  and  should  ne\  er 
be  allowed  near  children  or  in  ministiy.  But  most  of  the 
abuse  by  priests  has  been  with  |)ost-pubescent  teens.  Some 
are  true  ephebophiles,  who  are  sexuallv  attracted  only  to 
such  teenagers.  These  serial  offenders  should  not  be  in 
ministrv. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  adult  heterosexual  males, 
who  are  normally  attracted  to  adult  women,  find  some  16- 
and  17-year-old  girls  se.xually  attractive.  Because  of  moral 
training,  social  constraints  and  sexual  outlets  with  adult 
women,  heterosexuals  do  not  normally  fall  to  this  tempta- 
tion. Likewise,  many  adult  homosexual  males,  who  are  nor- 
mally attracted  to  adult  males,  find  some  16-  and  17-year- 
old  boys  sexoially  attractive.  Because  of  moral  training, 
social  constraints  and  sexual  outlets  with  adult  men,  homo- 
sexTials  do  not  normally  fall  to  this  temptation. 

BUT  SOME  HETEROSEXUALS  AND  HOMOSEXUALS  do  fall,  often  with 

Step-children,  relati\  es,  students  or  teenagers  under  their 
care.  In  many  cases,  alcohol,  depression,  loneliness  and  lack 
of  adult  sex  facilitate  the  abuse.  i\lthough  still  criminals, 
these  are  not  serial,  compulsive  abusers.  Such  abusers  have 
lost  the  right  to  work  with  or  care  for  children,  but  should 
they  be  defi-ocked  for  something  that  occurred  20  or  30 
years  ago  and  was  not  repeated?  Could  such  priests'  work  be 
confined  to  adults  or  to  some  kind  of  office  work? 

We  believe  that  it  should  be  national  polic\'  that  no  priest 
guilty  of  abusing  a  minor  should  remain  in  priestiy  ministiy. 
Any  exception  to  this  poHcy  should  require  the  approval  of  a 
lay  board  and  public  disclosure  of  the  priest  s  past  to  any 
community  to  which  he  ministers. 

But  even  if  such  priests  never  minister  again,  w  hat  should 
the  church  do  with  them?  Throwing  them  out  is  an  easy 
answer,  but  some  ot  them  are  in  their  70's  and  80s  and 
retired,  with  no  means  of  support.  It  may  also  be  safer  for 
society  if  die  church  continues  some  supervision  of  such 
priests,  although  the  risk  of  legal  liability  for  doing  so  may 
ft-ighten  many  bishops.  These  are  not  simple  issues.  When 
the  bi.shops  meet  in  Dallas,  we  should  beware  of  simplistical- 
ly  passing  judgment  on  them  and  listening  only  to  sound 
bites. 
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Vatican  Reservations  Emerging 
Over  U.S.  Direction  on  Sex  Abuse 

Recenc  statements  by  two  Vatican  offi- 
cials have  underscored  reser\'ations  in 
Rome  o\  er  the  direction  L'.S.  bishops  are 
taking  as  they  tornuilate  a  national  policy 
on  clerical  sex  abuse.  In  particular,  the 
officials  believe  it  would  be  wrong  to 
oblige  bishops  to  report  all  sex  abuse  alle- 
gations to  ci\  il  authf)rities,  a  policy  that 
has  been  adopted  b\'  an  increasing  num- 
ber ot  U.S.  dioceses. 

I'or  these  canon  law  specialists,  the 
crux  of  the  issue  is  that  bishops  should  be 
tiinctioning  as  pastors,  not  policemen. 
They  believe  that  when  bishojis  start  act- 
ing as  reporting  agents  for  the  state,  they 
com]iromise  their  own  pastoral  goals — 
one  oi  which  is  to  retrie\  e  an  errant  priest 
and  rehabilitate  him  spirituallv. 

U.S.  cardinals  left  a  X'atican  summit  in 
late  April  saying  the\  w  ere  committed  to 
"zero  tolerance"  of  jiriestly  sex  abuse  and 
would  aim  to  tormulate  national  norms  at 
their  June  meeting  in  Dallas.  If  the  Vati- 
can approves  the  norms,  they  will  be 
binding  on  all  L'.S.  dioceses. 

In  mid-Alay,  Gianfranco  (ihirlamla, 
S.J.,  a  leading  consultor  on  church  law  to 
scN'eral  N'atican  agencies,  outlinetl  a  num- 
ber of  legal  concerns  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  influential  Jesuit  magazine. 
La  Civilta  (iattolica. 

He  said  bishops — unless  clearly  negli- 
gent in  investigating  and  correcting  abuse 
situations — generall\-  are  not  morall)'  or 
legally  responsible  for  the  actions  of  their 
priests.  Although  he  w  as  speaking  from 
the  perspective  of  church  law,  his  point 
underlined  Vatican  perplexit}'  over  the 
U.S.  legal  system  and  the  fact  that  tlioce- 
ses  have  been  sued  because  of  the  actions 
of  a  single  cleric. 

Father  Cihirlanda  also  cautioned  on 
three  procedural  matters:  that  it  was  not 
good  pastoral  practice  to  notify'  civil 
authorities  of  all  priesdy  sex  abuse  accusa- 
tions; that  psychological  testing  should 
not  be  required  of  suspected  clerical 
abusers;  and  that  if  he  reassigns  a  past 
abuser  to  active  ministry,  a  bishop  should 


not  tell  parishioners  of  the 
[)ast  abuse. 

In  a  speech  delivered  a 
week  aft:er  the  U.S.-Vati- 
can  summit,  the  head  of 
the  Vatican  agency  that 
interprets  canon  law, 
.Archbishop  Julian  Her- 
ranz,  criticized  attempts  to 
require  church  leailers  to 
repoit  all  abuse  accusations 
to  civil  authorities  and  tui'n 
over  relevant  doctiments. 
Like  Father  Ghirlanda, 
Archbishoji  Herranz  also 
argued  that  the  church's 
f)wn  means  of  dealing  w  ith 
clerical  sex  abusers  shouki 
not  be  short-circuiteil  In' 
policies  adopted  because  of 
the  bishojis'  fear  of  ci\  il 
liability . 

In  an  interview  widi 
(>atholic  News  Service, 
Father  Cihirlanda  said  his 
article  should  not  be  seen 
as  a  Vatican  "directi\e"  to 
U.S.  bishops  as  thev 
approach  their  June  meet- 
ing. Although  the  X'adcan 
reviews  Cjvilta  C^attolica 
content  prior  to  publica- 
tion, F'ather  (ihirlanda 
said  the  article  represented 
his  own  opinion  and  was 
written  well  before  the  U.S.-\'arican  sum- 
mit. "I  honesth'  don't  know  if  the  I  lolv 
See  will  accept  these  points,"  he  said. 

Father  (ihirlanda's  opinion  carries 
weight,  however.  He  is  dean  of  the  can(Mi 
law  faculty  at  Rome's  CJregorian  Llniver- 
sity  and  is  an  official  adviser  to  seven 
important  V^atican  agencies  and  to  its 
highest  appeals  court. 

F'ather  Cihirlanda  said  the  quesri(jn  of 
notifying  civil  authorities  risks  confusing 
the  church's  investigad\  e  role  with  that  of 
die  state.  "My  position  is  this:  If  a  bishop 
is  quesDoned  [by  the  state]  he  should 
respond.  If  he  is  not  questioned,  he 
should  not  report,"  he  said.  Instead,  he 


POPE  ARRIVES  IN  AZERBAIJAN.  Pope  John  Paul  II  Is  wheeled  oi 
a  platform  along  a  red  carpet  as  he  arrives  In  Baku,  Azerbaijan, 
on  May  22.  Because  of  difficulties  with  walking,  he  was  asslstel 
by  a  special  lift  after  landing  In  the  Azerbaijan  capital  at  the  si 
of  a  five-day  trip  to  Azerbaijan  and  Bulgaria.  (CNS  photo  from 
Reuters) 


said,  the  bishop  who  recei\'es  a  report  of 
clerical  sex  abuse  should  conduct  his  owi 
investigation,  if  necessaiy  removing  the 
accused  priest  quietly  and  temporarily  L 
from  ministn'.  Fhe  bishop's  investigatiol'f: 
should  be  undertaken  with  concern  for 
the  victim  and  the  church  community, 
but  also  for  the  accused  priest,  he  said. 

"Fven  if  a  priest  is  guiltv',  the  bishop 
remains  the  pastor  of  that  priest.  And  I 
would  say,  from  a  Catholic  and  Christiar 
point  of  view,  even  if  the  priest  is  guilty, 
the  first  thing  a  bishop  should  do  is  try  t(ja 
[s)iirituallv]  recover  him,"  he  said.  "Cer-  ptfi 
tainly,  this  should  l)e  done  while  |irotect- 
ing  the  Christian  community,  taking  all 
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precautionary  measures  so  that  he 
lot  do  harm." 

)n  the  other  haiul,  l\uher  ( ihirlaiula 
,  if  a  bishop  tloes  not  proceed  w  ilh  die 
tstiganve  methods  ottered  In  churcii 
but  instead  "wants  to  cover  uji  the 
if  even  from  a  canonical  point  of 
,  "  and  simply  moves  the  priest  to 
dier  parish  where  he  commits  more 
se,  then  the  bishop  would  be  morally, 
micalK'  and  perhaps  even  civilly 
tonsible. 

le  said  the  important  thing  was  to 
w  both  systems — civil  law  and  church 
—to  run  their  course.  CAUTently  in  the 
ted  States,  the  two  systems  are  experi- 
ing  "very  strong  tension,"  he  said, 
lybe  the  solution  could  be  found  if 
-esentatives  of  the  Holy  See,  the  bish- 
'  conference  and  the  government  were 
it  around  a  table  and  discuss  how  to 
ve  at  mutual  respect  of  the  reciprocal 
IS  of  competence,"  he  said.  This  is  the 
■  die  church  acts  with  countries  with 
ch  the  Holy  See  has  concordats,  but 
has  never  occurred  in  the  Uniteel 
ies. 

ie  said  that  where  states  have  laws 
uiring  bishops  to  report  all  clerical  se.\ 
se  accusations  to  civil  authorities,  the 
lop  may  have  to  decide  what  comes 
t:  his  pastoral  or  his  civil  responsibili- 
.  He  sketched  a  scenario  under  w  hich 
shop  might  go  to  jail  rather  than  coni- 
with  a  law  requiring  automatic  report- 
of  eveiy  allegation.  "In  this  case,  I 
uld  say  being  a  bishop  conies  first,  not 
ng  a  citizen,"  he  said. 
n  addition,  he  said,  civil  authorities 
t  question  a  bishop  are  going  to  want 
armation — which  people  die  bishop 
:  questioned  in  his  own  investigation, 
example,  and  what  answers  he 
eived.  "But  this  tails  under  secrecy  ami 
;ept  in  the  secret  archives  ot  the  bish- 
."  he  said. 

Father  (diirlanda  said  he  thinks  some 
hops  have  been  so  intimidated  by  the 
•c  of  civil  proceedings  that  they  have 
;de  settlement  payments  unwisely.  "I 
iietimes  have  the  impression  that  the 
hops  are  seized  by  such  tear  diat  they 
•  perhaps  disposed  to  inimeiliately 
!iie  to  a  settlement  and  pay....  If  there's 
It  much  psychological  fear,  then  it's 
tter  to  go  to  trial,"  he  said,  in  that  case, 
ivil  trial  could  determine  the  guilt  or 
loeence  of  the  priest  and  determine 


re|)aration,  lie  said,  i'he  publicity  might 
be  painful,  but  in  the  end  the  procedure 
might  be  lairer,  he  said. 

In  the  interview,  Father  Cihirlanda  also 
took  issue  with  the  "one  strike  and  you're 
out"  policy,  advocated  by  some  bishops, 
under  which  a  priest  would  be  barred 
from  ministry  after  one  episode  of  sexual 
abuse.  Father  Cihirlanda  ottered  the 
h\pothetical  example  of  a  priest  who 
committed  an  act  of  abuse  30  years  ago, 
who  repented  and  who  was  never 
involved  in  another  such  episode.  "Yes,  it 
was  a  sin,  it  was  a  mistake  and  it  was  a 
crime.  But  he  reformed  himself  and  there 
was  never  any  other  such  act  in  his  life. 
How  can  the  church  go  after  him?  He's 
been  forgiven  by  God,  and  the  church  is 
not  greater  than  God,"  he  said. 

Abuse  Is  an  'Added  Burden'  to 
Church  in  Public  Policy  Arena 

Church  officials  seeking  to  intluence  [uib- 
lic  policy  now  have  to  carr\'  an  "added 
burden"  because  of  the  sex  abuse  scamlal, 
said  the  Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehir,  president  of 
Catholic  (Charities  USA,  during  an 
address  given  in  New  York.  It  societ) 
loses  its  trust  in  the  church,  he  said,  this 
would  make  it  more  difficult  tor  the 
church  to  project  its  vision  and  intluence 
the  develoiinient  of  social  policy.  1  le  saiti 
it  was  not  ine\itable  that  the  bishops 
wouki  now  be  heard  with  less  respect,  or 
that  their  intluence  necessarily  would  lie 
diminished.  But  he  said  it  would  be  fool- 
ish to  igiiore  the  "added  challenge"  creat- 
ed by  the  sex  abuse  scandal  and  "the  enor- 
mous burden  this  imposes"  when  the 
bishops  move  into  the  public  arena. 

In  Azerbaijan,  Pope  Pleads  for 
Tolerance,  End  to  Violence 

.Arriving  in  .Azerbaijan,  an  overwhelming- 
ly A4uslini  country  with  only  1 20 
Catholics,  Pope  John  Paul  II  pleaded  for 
religious  tolerance  around  the  globe  antl 
an  end  to  violence  in  the  name  ot  Ciod. 
The  82-year-old  ponrift  looked  trail  on 
the  first  day  of  his  25-hour  visit  to  the 
(>aucasus  nation,  but  he  carried  a  strong 
message:  No  religion  can  allow  itselt  to  be 
used  as  a  "tragic  excuse"  tor  conflict,  he 
said  at  an  arriv  al  ceremony  in  Baku  on 
May  22.  Later,  meeting  with  religious  and 
cultural  leaders,  the  pope  said  Christians, 


Muslims  anti  Jews  all  share  an  essential 
belief  in  (i'ikI,  and  should  together  "pro- 
claim to  die  world:  enough  ot  wars  in  the 
name  of  (iod.  No  more  jirotanation  ot  his 
holv  name." 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Rev  .  \  al  J.  Peter,  execuri\e  direc- 
tor of  Ciirls  and  Boys  l  own,  said  any 
priest  who  molests  a  child  should  be 
defrocked  and  anyone  wh(  >  covers  up 
abuse  should  resign. 

•  Michael  Horowitz,  director  of  the  [Pro- 
ject for  International  Religious  Liberty  at 
the  Hudson  Institute,  said  the  .i -year-old 
LI.S.  Commission  on  International  Reli- 
gious Freedom  needs  to  do  more  than 
write  reports  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. It  also  ought  to  be  stirring  the 
American  public  and  international  allies 
to  speak  out  about  religious  freedom,  as 
the  U.S.  CavW  Rights  Commission  did 
when  it  helped  rally  the  country  in  sup- 
port of  civil  rights. 

•  Dioceses  where  bishops  have  hekl  or 
have  scheduled  listening  sessions  with  the 
lait\'  to  prepare  for  the  LI.S.  bishops' 
meeting  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  June  13-15 
include  C^hicago;  Milwaukee;  St.  C^loud, 
Minn.;  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Lansing,  Mich.; 
and  Sacramento,  C^alit. 

•  1  he  Catholic  bishops  of  Texas,  Okla- 
homa and  Arkansas  have  called  for  a 
national  church  policy  of  repcjrring  all 
allegations  of  se.xual  abuse  of  minors  to 
civil  authorities  and  removing  priests  who 
abuse  from  all  niinistiy. 

•June  1  5  is  the  deadline  to  register  and 
pay  all  fees  for  participation  in  World 
Youth  Dav,  which  is  taking  place  in 
Torontojulv  22-28.  Registration  can  be 
conipletetl  online  at  www.vvyd2002.org. 

•  The  heads  of  C^atholic  Charities 
USA  and  the  L'.S.  bishops'  C.oniniittee 
on  Domestic  Policv  criticized  the  welfare 
reauthorization  bill  passed  by  the  I  louse 
on  May  16  for  several  provisions  they  said 
would  require  states  to  abandon  needy 
[ieo|ile. 

•  Wliile  economic  concerns  have  a  grow- 
ing importance  in  international  iliploma- 
cy,  the  first  jiriority  ot  diplomats  nuist  be 
to  promote  human  rights  and  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  the  world's  people,  Pope 
John  PaLiI  II  said. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 


^  Imagining  My  Golden 
J  Years 


^My  real  fantasy  is  to  freeze  time  in 
the  here  and  now. ' 


M\  WOKklXC,  LIFF  is 
not  all  that  hectic  or 
stressRil,  hut  that  hasn't 
stopped  me  from  fanta- 
sizing about  retirement. 
1  have  never  golfed  and  don't  especially 
want  to,  liut  1  nex  ertheless  enjoy  imagin- 
ing the  feeling  of  strolling  idl\'  through 
verdant  fairways  and  over  footbridges 
that  span  glistening  and  benign  water 
hazards,  grousing  convivially  with  other 
retirees  who  have  likewise  fled  northern 
climates  preciseU'  for  such  moments  of 
casual  conversation.  In  my  fantasy  everv'- 
thing  is  preternaturally  warm  and  sunny, 
including  my  disposition — which  is  pre- 
cisely what  makes  my  fantasy  so  bizarre 
and  disturbing,  since  the  attitude  I'm 
constitutional! v  stuck  with  tends  to  be  a 
shade  or  two  (or  12)  this  side  of  sunny. 

Ever  since  I  was  in  my  late  20's,  I 
have  spent  an  unnatural  amount  of  time 
thinking  about  aging.  WTiile  I  will  never 
be  lining  up  for  Botox  injections  (;r  C(js- 
metic  surgery,  I'd  be  fighting  for  a  spot 
in  the  line  for  the  Fountain  ot  Youth, 
should  it  ever  be  discovered.  It  is  not 
only  the  breakdown  of  body  and  mind 
that  seems  more  and  more  dreadful  and 
imminent  with  each  passing  year,  but 
also  the  inexorable  slipping  away  of  all 
that  I  lo\e  now:  my  innocent  daughters, 
my  overflowing  days  as  a  father,  building 
a  life  and  raising  a  iamilv  with  my  best 
friend  (my  wife).  I  know — and  teel,  all 
too  intensely — these  years  and  days  as 
mere  moments  racing  by  me.  In  this 
sense,  aging  is  my  greatest  fear  and 
deepest  pain. 

I  dare  sa\',  this  thought  can  really  kill 
the  buzz  of  my  retirement  fantasy. 

I  recently  spent  a  week  in  a  place 
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that  gave  me  ample  opporrunit\-  to  con- 
template both  the  object  of  my  fantasy 
and  the  subject  of  my  dread.  On  a  tiny 
island  off  Florida's  gulf  coast,  accessible 
only  by  ferr\',  where  there  are  no  stores 
or  restaurants  or  any  commerce  whatso- 
ever and  where  the  exclusive  mode  ot 
transportation  is  a  golf  cart,  I  stepped 
into  my  fantasy  golden  years.  I  got  a 
taste  of  what  my  retirement  buddies 
would  lie  like,  at  least  at  this  place. 

There  was  John,  60  going  on  14, 
who  joined  us  in  the  pool  on  Sunday 
morning,  displa\  ing  his  master)"  of  the 
finely  honed  skill  f)f  balancing  a  can  ot 
(iuinness  while  lolling  about  on  a  life- 
sized  inflatable  crocodile  and  wrestling 
with  his  (swimming)  noodle.  Though 
not  exacdy  retired,  he  lives  an  hour  away 
and  spends  ever\'  weekend  the  same  way: 
partying  with  his  well-to-do  quasi- 
retired  buddies.  Golfing,  floating  and 
socializing  with  engaging,  insouciant 
chums  is  not  a  bad  way  to  spend  one's 
weekends,  but  it  does  not  exacdy  repre- 
sent my  fantasv-come-true,  e\'en  in  20  or 
30  years. 

And  then  there  was  Hans,  the  beach- 
combing Crerman  retiree  who  wanilered 
ov  er  as  we  arrived  to  ask  if  we  needed 
any  help.  His  kind  gesture  soon  turned 
sour  as  he  proceeded  to  issue  orders, 
l)oth  to  me  and  his  hapless  teenage  com- 
panion— grandson?  protege?  minion? — 
regartling  how  to  do  everything  from 
unloading  our  baggage  to  extracting  a 
golf  cart  stuck  in  the  sand  nearby.  Clear- 
ly this  w  as  a  man  with  too  little  to  do  and 
too  much  time  in  which  to  tlo  it. 

Neither  John  nor  Mans  nor  any  of 
the  archetv'pally  relaxed  and  fun-loving 
foursomes  tooling  around  the  island  on 


golf  carts — festooned  with  cigars,  shadt 
golf  caps  and  white  shorts  against  leatl 
ery  suntanned  skin — seemed  to  lure  n 
into  retirement  env\'.  As  I  kayaked  aloi 
the  intercoastal  waterway,  past  so  mai ' 
weekend  and  retirement  homes  who:  I 
docks  boasted  large  boats  with  overrijl 
names  like  "My  Pinnacle,"  "Sea  JV  ■ 
Now"  and  "Grand  Dad  E,"  I  felt  tran 
ported  to  another  world.  It's  not  that  I': . 
incapable  (A  indulgence  or  luxury — I  w 
on  vacation  there,  after  all — but  tl 
scene  and  lifestyle  gave  me  a  salutai 
dose  of  realism. 

I  have  no  idea  where,  when  or  i 
what  manner  I  will  spend  my  later  yeai 
but  I  don't  daydream  now  about  retin 
ment  the  wa)'  I  used  to.  My  real  fantas 
is  no  longer  to  hasten  my  retirement  bi 
to  freeze  time  in  the  here  and  now- 
staying  young,  keeping  my  daughters  ; 
they  are,  retiring  to  that  Florida  islan 
not  with  my  hypothetical  golf-cours 
buddies  but  with  my  wife  and  children, 
would  run  up  and  down  that  beach  wit 
them  of  an  endless  morning,  float  on  di ' 
surf  with  them  in  my  arms  of  an  endles 
afterncKjn,  and  sit  on  the  sand  with  m 
little  girls  in  my  lap  as  we  watch  the  sui 
setting  just  above  the  sea's  edge  withoi 
ever  quite  disappearing. 

This  fantasy,  of  course,  is  even  mor 
farfetched  than  the  one  in  which  I  retir 
to  a  golf  course.  To  imagine  ourselves  a 
we  perhaps  may  be  one  day  is  huma 
nature.  To  wish  to  be  something  we  ca: 
never  be  is  self-torture.  Creation  is  not 
fixed  point  but  an  oceanic  swell  o 
images  whose  movement  is  so  mutable 
and  whose  depths  so  unknowable,  tha 
thev  almost  alw  ays  are  gone  before  we'v 
managed  to  focus  our  gaze.  To  hope  b' 
arrest  time's  tide  is  folly,  but  to  long  v. 
do  so,  at  one  point  or  another,  is  no 
onlv  inevitable,  but  also  the  most  subi 
lime  form  of  desire.  For  in  this  reach  wj 
are  not  aiming  for  something  we  are  not 
but  expressing  profound  gratitude  fo 
what  we  are. 

Being  with  ni}  kids  at  3  and  5 — thif 
is  my  fantasy.  And  the  closer  I  get  U< 
retirement,  the  more  I  know  I'll  tantasizii 
abf)ut  now,  about  these  fast-fading  days 
anil  the  silly  fairway  fantasy  will  recedi 
into  thin  air  like  some  tee  shot  gon( 
badly  awry.  Thomas  J.  McCarthy 
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Some  Thoughts  From  Vatican  II 


The  American  Church 
Sexual  Abuse  Crisis 

-  BY  CHRISTOPHER  RUDDY  - 


THE  clfric:al  sexual  abuse  sc:axdals  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  have 
brought  home  how  far  the  CathoHc  Church  still  has  to  go  in  receiving 
into  its  life  the  SeccMid  \atican  Council,  nearly  40  years  after  that 
council's  close.  The  council  devoted  itself,  quite  deliberately,  to  the 
nature  and  mission  of  the  church.  Drawing  upon  the  often-neglected 
riches  of  the  Christian  tradition  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  council  set  forth  a  vision 
of  the  church  that  is  at  once  ti'aditional  and  contemporary — a  vision  that  we  are  still 
only  beginning  to  implement.  Such  hot-button  issues  as  mandatory  priestly  celibacy 
and  gay  priests,  while  important,  are  but  reflections  of  a  deeper  ecclesial  crisis  ot  iden- 
tity. U-Tio  is  the  church?  WTiere  is  the  church?  WTiat  is  the  church's  purpose? 

A  crisis,  however,  represents  not  only  danger,  but  opportunity.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  been  offered  the  terrible  but  graced  opportunit}'  to  renew  itself  by  passing 
from  suftering  and  death  into  new  life  in  (Christ.  If  it  is  to  do  so,  three  often-neglected 
aspects  of  Vatican  II's  teaching  seem  essential:  baptism  as  the  foundation  of  all  Chris- 
tian life  and  ministiy,  the  seeds  of  a  theolog)'  of  the  local  church,  and  the  poor  and  pil- 
grim character  ot  the  church. 


CHRISTOPHER  RUDDY  is  an  assistant  professor  of  theology  at  Saint  John's  University  and 
the  College  of  Saint  Benedict  in  Minnesota. 


Baptism 

The  scandals  ha\  e  aroused  a  pre\'iously  undiinkable  level  of 
outrage  among  the  faithful — consei-vative  and  liberal,  male 
and  female,  young  and  old  alike.  One  positive  result  is  an 
already  re\'italized  sense  of  lav  responsibility'  as  grounded  in 
baptism,  \atican  II  held  that  baptism  is  the  foundation  of  all 
(Christian  life.  Baptized  into  Christ's  death  and  resurrection, 
each  believer  is  joined  to  C^hrist  and  his  body  and  is  called  to 
die  same  holiness  of  life.  The  baptized  share  in  his  threefold 
office  of  prophet,  priest  and  king,  and  their  common  mission 
as  Christians  is  evangelization.  Accordingly,  they  are  not 
helpers  in  the  hierarchy's  mission,  but  instead  receive  their 
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mission  directdy  from  (Christ  tJirough  baptism.  Moreover,  t^aifi 
the  baptized  have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  take  initwl  ot 
fives  in  their  service  of  the  church's  mission,  even — wh|<j3orc 
they  possess  suitable  "knowledge,  competence,  and  autho(ktlii 
t\'" — of  "express[ing]  their  opinions  on  matters  which  coljEoa 
cem  the  good  of  the  church"  ("Dogmatic  Constitution 
the  Church,"  Xo.  37).  This  combination  ot  competence 
constiaictive  critique  has  sometimes  been  ignored,  not  le; 
by  some  columnists  at  The  Boston  Globe  and  The  N 
York  Times.  j^* 
In  a  sad  iron\',  one  hears  from  both  Cardinal  Bernal^^* 
Law  and  his  critics,  "We  are  die  church."  Both  are  correj 
baptism  is  the  charter  of  Christian  e: 
tence.  Episcopal  and  clerical  arrogan' 
should  not,  however,  give  rise  to  an 
clericalism  or  to  a  "people's  churc 
defined  by  opposition  to  the  hierarc 
Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  denunci  ^ 
tions  of  the  "hierarchical"  or  "institutio: 
al"  church,  as  if  such  elements  could 
detached  from  the  one  church  that  exis 
in  realit\',  a  spirited  and  structured  con 
numion.  Moreover,  the  essential  recove 
of  the  baptismal  mandate  needs  to  avoii 
zero-sum  or  tug-of-war  model  of  powe 
sharing,  whereby  the  laity's  gain  is 
hierarchy's  loss  (and  vice  versa).  The  ra(j' 
cal  equality  in  Christ  that  baptism  creat 
does  not  mean  diat  even  one  has  the  san 
task  in  die  church:  "In  die  church,  there 
di\  ersit}'  of  minisny  but  unit}'  of  missiot 
("Decree  on  the  Apostolate  of  the  Lait)! 
No.  2).  The  hierarchy  is  pait  of  Ciod's  w' 
for  the  church,  even  if  the  exercise  of  i| 
ministry  needs  to  be  reformed. 

In  diese  contexts,  (jne  can  see  how  fi| 
frilly  \  atican  II's  theolog)'  of  baptism  ari 
of  the  lait\'  has  been  received  by  th| 
church  in  its  life  and  stnictures.  Shape! 
1)\-  centuries  of  hierarchical  dominanc 
(sometimes  justifiable),  the  laity  are  ; 
once  unable  and  unaccustomed  to  live  u 
to  their  baptismal  mandate.  They  ha\ 
little,  if  any,  say,  for  instance,  in  clerici 
assignments,  and  are  occasionally  force 
to  accept  whoever  is  sent  t!)  them.  Paris 
councils  likewise  have  not  frilhlled  the 
potential.  Power  and  responsibility  ar 
<)ne-wa\'  sn-eets,  and  a  top-tlown,  p\Tami 
tlal  exercise  of  audiorit)'  is  nomiarive.  W 
arc  for  from  realizing  that  the  niinisteri; 
priesdiood  exists  solely  to  seiye  the  bap 
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lal  priesthood,  w  hile  the  "holy  nation"  and  "royal  jiriesi- 
)d"  of  which  Kxotlus  and  the  First  Letter  of  Peter  speak 
more  ideal  than  real  in  contemporary  (Catholicism.  In 
rt,  the  lait\'  remain  objects,  not  subjects,  of  die  church's 
;sion. 

Ilegiality 

iders  of  America  should  not  be  surjirised  by  the  conti-o- 
iial  topic  of  die  local  church  and  its  relationship  to  die 
ddvvide  church.  Cover  stories  by  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper 
I  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  are  fix'sh  in  the  mind, 
ncerning  the  local  church,  Vatican  11  affimied  two  centi"al 
nts.  First,  the  local  church  or  diocese  is  ivholly  the  church 
Christ,  even  if  it  is  not  the  whole  church.  W'Tien  the  bap- 
:d  gather  around  their  bishop  or  one  of  his  priests  to  pro- 
m  the  Gospel  and  celebrate  the  Paicharist,  the  church  is 
y  present  there.  Although  full  communion  widi  die 
rldwide  church — represented  in  the  church  (if  Rome  and 
bishop — is  essential,  the  local  church  is  neidier  a  fragment 
Jie  church  nor  a  branch  office  whose  d\iianiisni  conies 
;ly  from  headquarters.  Second,  each  bishop  is  the  "vicar 
1  legate  of  Christ"  in  his  local  church;  he  receives  the  full- 
s  of  episcopal  power  not  through  die  pope  (as  Cadiolic 
ology  commonly  held  from  the  medieval  era  until  Vatican 
but  through  his  sacramental  ordination.  Neither  of  these 
0  points  should  ever  be  used  to  assert  indifference  or  petu- 


lance vis-a-\ns  Rcjme,  but  die\  can  help  restore  die  local 
church  and  its  bishop  to  their  rightful  integrit)'. 

Two  ambiguities  correspond  to  these  two  affirmations. 
First,  the  council  left  unspecified  precisely  hoiv  the  local 
church  relates  to  the  whole  church.  It  simply  stated  that 
local  churches  "are  modeled  on  the  universal  church;  it  is 
in  and  from  these  [local  churches]  that  the  one  and  unique 
(Catholic  church  exists"  ("Dogmatic  (Constitution  on  the 
(Church,"  No.  23).  In  developing  the  council's  statement, 
(Cardinal  Ratzinger  and  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Faith  have  taught  that  the  "universal"  church  pre- 
cedes eveiy  individual  local  church  both  temporalK'  and 
ontologically.  Cardinal  Kasper  and  many  ecumenical  dia- 
logues have,  in  contrast,  upheld  the  siniultaneit}'  of  the 
local  and  the  universal  churches;  the  universal  church  is  not 
the  sum  or  the  federation  of  the  local  churches,  nor  does  it 
precede  them. 

Second,  such  recent  magisterial  teaching  on  the  prioritv' 
of  the  universal  church  to  the  local  church  has  weakened,  if 
not  severed,  the  link  between  the  bishop  and  his  local 
church.  Collegialit}'  (the  communion  ol  l)ishops  with  one 
another)  has  become  detached  from  synodalitv'  (the  com- 
munion of  the  local  church  with  itself  or  with  other  local 
churches).  John  Paul  ll's  apostolic  letter  on  the  theological 
and  juridical  nature  of  episcopal  conferences,  Apostolos  Siios 
(1998),  argued  that  the  bishop's  membership  in  the  episco- 
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pal  college  precedes  his  headship  of  a  local  church.  The 
letter  also  states,  in  a  footnote:  "As  is  clearly  evident,  there 
are  many  bishops  who  are  not  heads  of  particular  churches, 
although  they  perform  tasks  proper  to  bishops."  It  leaves 
such  tasks  unspecified.  The  bishop,  in  this  view,  belongs 
primarily  to  a  central  governing  body  (the  episcopal  col- 
lege) and  onlv  secondarilv — if  at  all — to  a  presendv  existing 
local  church.  The  bishop,  in  effect,  is  defined  apart  ft-om 
any  necessary  reference  to  a  community.  What  concrete 
local  church  is  headed,  for  example,  by  an  apostolic  nun- 
cio? How,  for  that  matter,  can  a  living  head  exist  without  a 
living  bod\'?  The  words  of  the  third-centur\'  African  bishop 
Cvprian — "the  bishop  is  in  the  church,  and  the  church  is  in 


the  bishop" — are  both  an  ideal  and  a  reproach  to  tl 
church  of  today. 

What  has  this  ecclesiological  disputation  to  do  wi 
Boston  and  other  local  churches?  One  can  only  be  struck  1 
the  almost  complete  lack  of  accountabilit)'  by  bishops 
their  churches.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  now  are  uncj 
ing  or  uncommitted  to  rectihiing  wrongs.  It  simply  mea 
that  their  responses  are  often  unilateral  and  paternalistic, 
which  the  bishop  alone  (with  perhaps  the  contribution  of  I 
superiors  and/or  his  hand-picked  advisors)  determines  he 
to  respond  to  the  crisis.  His  church  is  simply  to  carry  out  I 
plans.  Imagine  an  adulterous  husband  who  tells  his  wife  th 
he  is  "part  of  the  solution"  and  then  presents  to  her  his  pi; 

for  reconciliation  without  her  input!  Ai 
married  man  would  know  enough  simp 
to  apologize,  be  silent,  absorb  his  wif( 
rightful  anger  and  let  her  tell  him  what  si 
needed  him  to  do.  In  other  words,  tl 
bishop  now  seems  to  be  of  his  church,  b 
not  always  in  it,  because  he  lacks  a  mutu 
relationship  with  his  people.  But  Augu 
tine's  words  remain  tme:  "I  am  a  bish( 
for  you,  a  Christian  with  you." 

Synodalit\',  which  avoids  both  autocr; 
cy  and  political  democracy,  is  a  goal  and 
task  set  before  the  church  at  present.  Bisl 
i;:  ops  need  to  listen  better  to  their  pre: 
byterates  and  their  people,  if  their  loc 
churches  are  "to  walk  together  on  tl 
way"  to  the  Lord.  I  he  conciliar  visioi 
even  its  incomplete  realization  in  th 
£  revised  Coile  of  Ciiiioii  Lird\  ought  to  t 
■  implemented  more  thoroughly  and  sy; 
tematically.  Baptism  and  holy  ordei 
should  be  joined  more  completely  to  eac 
other. 

A  Poor  and  Pilgrim  Church 

V  Last,  but  most  important,  is  the  council 
vision  of  a  poor  and  pilgi-im  church.  Vat 
can  II  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  ecclesi; 
:  images  and  models;  the  church  as  peopl 
of  God,  body  of  Christ,  temple  of  th 
Holy  Spirit,  communion  and  sacramer 
are  the  most  prominent.  Still  negiectec 
however,  perhaps  because  it  is  the  moi 
demanding,  is  that  of  the  pilgiim  churcl 
the  church  of  the  poor.  C^hrist,  not  th 
church,  is  die  Litincji  gciitiiiiii,  the  light  c 
the  nations.  Whatever  authority  th 
church  has  comes  from  Christ,  who,  i 
taking  the  form  of  a  slave,  overturne 
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cK  human  conceptions  oi  power.  The  church  is  likewise 
clI  to  become  poor:  "It  recognizes  in  those  who  are  poor 

\\  ho  suffer,  the  likeness  of  its  poor  and  suffering  foimder. 
Iocs  all  in  its  power  to  relieve  their  need  and  in  them  it 
ca\()rs  to  serve  Christ."  It  is  "to  proclaim,  and  diis  by  its 
1  example,  humility  and  self-denial"  ("Dogmatic  Consti- 
on  on  tile  Church,"  No.  8). 

In  an  opening  address  to  the  recent  extraordinary  consis- 
/  of  cardinals.  Cardinal  Roger  Etchegaray — the  head  of 
Jubilee  Year  celebrations  and  former  president  of  the 
itifical  Council  for  Justice  and  Peace — noted  that  the 
irch  must  pass  from  being  a  church  for  the  poor  to  a 
ijch  of  the  poor.  Only  an  "entirely  poor"  church,  he  sug- 
I  ted,  could  be  a  missionar\'  church, 
e  need  look  only  at  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
ver  has  he  been  more  "powerful"  than 
lis  moments  of  greatest  poverty  and 
ikness:  forgiving  his  would-be  assas- 
,  begging  forgiveness  at  the  Western 
ill  for  sins  against  the  Jewish  people, 
ishamedlv  drooling  on  himself  as  he 
ivered  the  closing  prayer  at  the  Sta- 
is  of  the  Cross  tiiis  past  Good  Friday, 
■w  depressing,  then,  that  many  bish- 
who  readily  proclaim  their  loyalty  to 
successor  of  Peter,  have  failed  to  fol- 
/  his  example.  What  healing  would 
:ur  were  the  church's  shepherds  to 
ise  themselves  publicly  and  seek  the 
rcy  of  God  and  their  flocks?  WTio 
uld  spurn  their  humble  and  contrite 
irts? 

Were  "the  path  of  penance  and 
lewal"  ("Dogmatic  Constitution  on 
;  Church,"  No.  8)  to  be  followed,  the 
:sent  brokenness  and  scandal  would 
tainly,  if  not  easily,  become  the  occa- 
n  of  reconciliation  and  new  life.  The 
ject  failures  of  church  leaders  in 
iston  and  elsewhere  have  made  it 
>nfully  clear  that  the  divine  treasure 
Ties  to  us  only  in  earthen  vessels.  Per- 
is the  church  will  learn  yet  again  tiiat 

king  lives  as  the  crucified  and  risen 
e,  that  his  way  is  poverty,  not  power, 
d  that  his  truth  alone  will  set  it  free, 
le  council  said  it  best  in  the  closing 
es  of  its  first  chapter  on  the  mysteiy  of 
:  church: 


strength  to  overcome,  in  patience  and  in  love,  its  sor- 
rows and  its  difficulties,  both  those  that  are  from 
within  and  those  that  are  from  without,  so  tiiat  it  may 
reveal  in  the  world,  faithfully,  altiiough  with  shadows, 
the  mystery  of  its  Lord  until,  in  the  end,  it  shall  be 
manifested  in  full  light. 

"Dogmatic  Constitution 
on  the  Church,"  No.  8 

Karl  Rahner,  S.J.,  once  pointed  out  that  the  darkness  of 
die  night  makes  the  stars  shine  all  the  more  brightiy.  In  this 
time  of  self-inflicted  darkness  for  the  American  church,  the 
light  of  Vatican  II — Christ — is  needed  more  than  ever.  0 


"If  I  forget  you,  Jerusalem../' 

r  m  Ps  137:5 


mmt  mmmmmMmmml 


"How  beautiful  to  merely  gaze  upon  these  lulls... 
I  continue  to  remember  the  sights  and  sounds 
and  give  thanks." 

-Fr.  Phil  Scholzko.  Israel  Simlv  Pnn^rum.  2001 
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Exit,  Voice  and  Loyalty  in 
the  Church 


BY  MARY  10  BANE 


Dl  S  (;  L  ()  S  L  R  F,  S 
about  sexual 
abuse  among 
priests  and 
coverups  by  the  hierarchy 
have  elicited,  at  least  in 
Boston,  levels  of  lav  dissat- 
isfaction  and  anger  that 
ri\al  the  response  to 
llumanae  \Ttae,  the  birth 
control  ency  clical  issued  in 
the  summer  of  1968.  An 
interesting  question  now  is 
whether  lay  reactions  will 
play  themselves  out  in  the 
same  way  they  did  in  the 
196()'s  or  will  take  some 
new  and  potentially  more  constinctive  form. 

The  contrast  of  "exit"  and  "voice"  as  strategies  for 
expressing  concern  (developed  by  the  economist  .Albert 
Hirschman  in  his  book  Exit,  Ihicc  und  Loynlty:  Responses  to 
Dci/ii/c  ill  J' inns,  Oi-unnizntioiis  mul  States,  1970)  can  be  illumi- 
nating. Lay  reactions  to  HiiDuiiuie  I  'itne  mainK'  follow  ed  an 
exit  strategy — complete  exit  in  some  cases,  selective  e.xit  in 
others.  (Church  attendance  among  (Catholics  certainly 
dropped  during  that  period,  though  the  explanations  for  tliat 
phenomenon  are  complex.  Perhaps  more  important,  lay 
Catholics  and  many  ot  the  clergy  simply  "exited"  from  the 
teaching.  Overwhelmingly,  lav  Catholics  disagree  with  the 
teaching  on  birdi  contr(jl  and  do  not  follow  it.  By  and  large, 
the  clergv'  in  die  United  States  do  not  press  the  issue  either  in 
preaching  or  in  individual  counseling.  I  here  is  a  tacit  agree- 
ment to  avoid  the  subject.  (In  a  similar  way,  conservative 
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less. 

(Catholics  ha\  e  ignored  church  teaching  on  social  justice.)  iishe 
The  results  ot  this  large-scale  selective  exit  strategy  ail  be 
that  the  church  lost  both  members  and  credibilit)'  but  at  tbmmi 
same  time  maintained  its  basic  structin-e.  Total  defectiorfntl' 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  provoke  a  widespread  sense 
crisis.  The  implicit  pact  of  silence  on  the  issue  worked 
maintain  an  appearance  of  hamiony.  But  the  teaching  authoi 
it)'  ot  the  church  suffered  enormously.  La\'  Catholics  wei 
inclined  to  sa\-,  in  effect,  "The  pcjpe  is  entitled  to  his  ow^ 
opinion  on  this,"  widi  die  corollan-,  "^And  so  am  I."  Becaus 
Ihiiiniinie  I  itne  seemed  so  unrealistic  and  indeed  wronjte 
other  teachings,  especially  on  moralit}'  and  on  church  struc  ouid 
ture,  also  liegan  to  seem  much  less  compelling. 

The  current  crisis  will  also  undoubtedly  generate  som|ii 
e.xits,  especially  among  those  whose  loyalty  was  not  strong  t  fcl,? 
begin  with  and  among  young  adults  whose  stage  in  life  pre 
diets  disengagement.  But  I  believe  that  most  lay  Catholics  ai 
looking  for  and  starting  to  develop  a  strategy  based  o' 
"voice."  Many  have  articulated  the  notion  that  their  ange  i» 
and  disillusionment  are  with  the  liierarchy;  they  do  not  war  n-- 
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t  Mxc  the  faith;  thcv  do  not  sec  lull  exit  as  a  v  iable  strategv'. 
( )ii  tJie  tiindanientai  issues  raised  by  the  current  crisis, 

s  ctn  e  exit  and  a  tacit  agreement  to  disagree  are  also  less  of 
iption.  The  majority'  of  concerned  laity  who  have  been 

\  iiil;  and  speaking  out  at  parish  and  diocesan  listening  ses- 
is  in  Boston,  for  example,  see  the  scandal  as  revealing  fun- 
lental  Haws  in  the  governance  of  the  instittitional  church. 
ly  also  see  the  scandal  as  a  crisis  in  die  jiriesthood.  They 
reacting  to  extensive  documents  published  by  The  Boston 
)be  in  connection  with  die  CJeoghan  and  Shanley  cases 
;  showed  a  picture  of  closed,  self-protective  decision-mak- 
by  the  hierarchy,  in  which  die  stauis  of  priests  and  the 
utation  of  the  instimtional  church  were  given  much  high- 
)riorit\'  than  the  fate  of  victims  or  die  well-being  of  parish- 
(]ommentaries  on  the  scandal,  even  in  the  official  arch- 
cesan  paper.  The  Pilot,  have  raised  more  general 
■stions  about  the  priesthood:  the  effects  of  celibacy,  the 
tnt  of  sexTial  immaturity  among  priests,  the  proportions  of 
h  active  and  celibate  homosexuals  in  the  priestiiood,  the 
ial  and  emotional  fallout  of  male  priests  living  alone  and  in 
lusively  male  company.  Catholics  are  also  well  aware  of 
sharp  decline  in  new  vocations  and  the  aging  of  the 
isthood.  They  feel  the  effects  of  all  this  in  their  parishes. 
The  problems  of  governance  and  die  crisis  in  the  priest- 
id  revealed  by  the  scandals  are  problems  of  the  culmre  and 
icture  of  the  institution.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  hierarchy, 
rgy  and  laity  could  reach  an  accommodation  that  does  not 
Iress  these  deep  questions.  Catholic  sacramental  and  com- 
mit)' life  takes  place  in  parishes,  presided  over  by  priests 

I  governed  by  the  hierarchy.  Until  some  basic  structures 
i  deep-rooted  attitudes  change,  there  will  be  too  few 
ests,  they  will  be  assigned  without  the  consent  of  the 
•ishes  they  serve,  they  wiU  have  too  much  power,  and  they 

II  be  strictly  limited  in  their  ability  to  develop  genuine 
nnuuiities  of  disciples.  Catholics  cannot  ignore  these  facts, 
in  diough  in  some  parishes,  for  some  period  of  time,  they 
1  work  around  them.  These  are  die  issues  in  which  Anieri- 
1  lay  Catholics  now  want  a  voice. 

It  would  seem  that  voice  for  the  concerned  laity,  rather 
m  exit,  would  also  be  best  for  the  church,  and  even  for 
I  hierarchy.  Though  some  would  prefer  a  smaller,  more 
iciplined  group  of  faidiful,  the  mission  of  the  church  has 
vays  been  inclusive  and  welcoming.  Surely  the  church 
Quid  want  to  retain  its  young  people  and  its  educated  and 
lented  laity — the  very  groups  most  disaffected.  And 
liough  the  Vatican  might  see  the  American  church  as  self- 
dulgent  and  disrespectful,  ignoring  the  church  in  the  rich- 
t  and  most  powerful  country  in  the  world  would  seem  to 
.  self-defeating. 

iw  THEN  CAN  THE  EFFECTIVE  VOICE  that  the  contemporary 
lurch  so  desperately  needs  develop?  Many  among  the  hier- 


archy, and  even  among  the  ordinary  clergy,  seem  greatly 
direatened  by  the  notion.  1  here  are  both  good  and  bad  rea- 
sons for  their  fear.  One  reason,  of  course,  is  that  humans 
tend  to  hate  to  give  up  power  and  authority,  even  if  sharing 
power  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  organization  work  and 
enable  it  to  fulfill  its  mission.  Another  reason  is  that  clergy 
often  do  not  know  how  to  work  collaI)orativelv — they  lack 
the  skills  for  effective  leadership.  But  there  also  may  be  a 
more  finidamental  and  legitimate  fear — that  voice  means 
democracy,  and  that  staiting  down  this  road  implies  eventu- 
ally voting  on  such  matters  as  the  nature  of  the  Trinity.  An 
important  part  of  what  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  way  of 
thinking  about  voice  that  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
institution  and  with  die  powerhil  conceptions  of  the  church 
developed  at  the  Second  Vatican  C>ouncil. 

One  approach  is  to  make  a  distinction  between  what 
might  be  called  secular  issues — financial  and  investment 
decisions,  for  example — and  more  properly  religious  issues, 
and  to  institute  standard  secular  methods  of  accountability' 
and  participation  for  the  secular  issues  and  to  declare  the 
religious  issues  out  of  boimds  tor  lay  involvement.  This  has 
been  a  t\iiical  response  to  demands  for  voice.  But  die  issues 
of  most  concern,  the  issues  revealed  by  the  current  scandal, 
are  not  purely  secular.  Lay  Catholics  feel  a  newly  urgent 
responsibility  to  participate  in  discussions  and  decision-mak- 
ing about  the  nature  of  die  priesthood,  the  liturgical  and  pas- 
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toral  roles  of  die  lait}-  and  die  tomiation  of  bodi  clerg)'  and 
lait\;  They  want  to  bring  dieir  own  voices  to  considerations 
of  sexual  nioralit\'  and  social  justice,  and  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  two.  Thev  want  to  be  part  of  the  ongoing  con- 
versation about  die  nature  of  the  church  and  its  relationship 
with  the  larger  societ\^  The\'  expect  to  participate  in  ways 
consistent  with  their  talents,  not  simply  as  volunteer  staff  to 
the  clerg}-. 

La\'  Catholics  recognize  that  the  church  is  not  a  democ- 
racy- in  the  sense  of  an  institution  that  exists  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  its  members  as  perceived  by  those  members. 
The  church's  mission,  core  beliefs  and  central  practices  come 
down  through  histon-  from  the  revelation  of  God  in  sacred 
Scripture  and  tradition.  Over  time,  the  church  developed 
stnictures  meant  to  presene  the  deposit  of  taith  and  to  keep 
it  true  to  the  revealed  word  of  God. 

The  hierarchical  structures  that  de\  eloped  in  the  church 
in  tandem  with  monarchical  structures  in  the  secular  state, 
howe\'er,  are  not  die  onh'  alternative  and  are  ill-suited  to  the 
concept  of  the  church  articulated  in  \  atican  II.  The  church 
belie\es  that  the  Spirit  remains  with  and  guides  the  church 
forever.  The  continuing  action  of  the  Spirit  allows  the 
church  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  continually  develop 
its  structures,  teaching  and  practice  in  response  to  new  chal- 
lenges and  new  opportunities.  The  hierarchical  model 
assumes  that  the  Spirit  speaks  onl\-  to  bishops,  especialh' 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  w  ho  then  rela\-  the  Spirit's  instructions 
to  the  clerg\-  and  through  them  to  the  lait\'.  But  that  model 
contradicts  the  notions — so  powerfulh-  laid  out  in  the  doc- 
uments of  Vatican  II  — that  all  believers  are  filled  with  the 
Spirit  bv  virtue  of  their  baptism,  that  all  are  called  to  holi- 
ness, to  ministry  and  indeed  to  the  apostolate. 

More  consistent  with  current  ecclesiolog\'  and  ke\'  to 
instiaitionalizing  voice  in  the  church  is  the  notion  that  the 
Spirit  acts  and  works  in  the  coniniunit}'  of  believers,  which 
collectivelv  discerns  the  signs  ot  the  times  and  the  will  ot 
God.  This  insight  has  a  number  ot  implications.  The  pre- 
ferred process  for  governance  in  a  model  ot  collective  dis- 
cernment would  not  be  democrac\-,  but  rather  pra\erful 
and  reflective  deliberation.  Such  deliberation,  often  aimed 
at  consensus  rather  than  decision  hy  voting,  would  work  to 
uncover  not  the  collective  will  and  moralit\'  of  the  citizenn- 
but  the  will  ot  (iod.  It  must  therefore  give  a  privileged  role 
to  pra\  er,  to  sacred  texts  and  to  tradition. 

A  further  implication  is  that  some  participants  in  the 
process  should  have  greater,  or  ilifterent,  voices.  Recipients 
of  the  sacrament  of  orders  ha\  e  received  lioth  special  train- 
ing and  special  grace  to  be  attentive  to  the  voice  ot  God. 
Students  of  Scripture  and  tradition  have  a  special  role  in 
explicating  the  development  ot  church  teaching  and  prac- 
tice o\  er  time  and  in  suggesting  paths  tor  the  future.  Prac- 
titioners of  politics  and  economics  in  the  secular  world  ma\' 


have  important  insights  to  offer.  The  poor  and  t 
oppressed,  those  whose  voices  are  most  often  silenced,  a 
especially  prinleged  in  their  reading  and  interpretation  J 
conditions  in  the  world.  The  hierarchy  participate  in  a  sp 
cial  way  both  by  virtue  of  ordination  and  b\'  their  role 
ser\'ant  leaders  of  the  community'  of  believers,  with  a  sp 
cial  responsibility  for  protecting  continuity  and  tmity. 

\\ brking  out  these  concepts  will  take  time  and  comm 
ment.  The  crucial  need  is  to  develop  new  structures  anc 
new  culture  for  the  church  that  more  fully  reflect  the  visic 
of  \  atican  II.  The  most  important  changes,  for  examp! 
opening  up  discussion  ot  the  priesthood  and  of  sexoiali 
must  wait  for  changes  at  the  \  atican.  But  in  the  meantin 
significant  interim  steps  can  be  taken  at  the  diocesan  lev( 
For  example,  parish  and  diocesan  fmancial  councils  c 
vote  on  budgets  and  use  standard  secular  methods 
ensuring  transparency  and  accountability.  Clergy-1 
boards  can  develop  through  a  consultative  process  princ 
pies  for  guiding  personnel  and  staffmg  decision-niakin 
most  of  which  will  be  actualh'  carried  out  by  professiona 
Clerg\-  can  collectivelv  reflect  upon  the  particular  cha 
lenges  of  their  calling.  .\11  ty-pes  ot  groups  can  pray,  stuc 
and  discuss  crucial  ethical  issues  and  bring  their  insigh 
together  in  regional  and  international  forums.  Academ 
theologians  can  continually  study  the  foundations  of  t 
faith,  and  respectftilh'  present  new  interpretations  to  tl 
acadeniv  and  the  larger  communitv  of  disciples.  Bisho 
can  convene  svnods  to  deal  with  pressing  current  issue 
The  church  can  creati\  el\'  adapt  governance  models  deve 
oped  in  the  secular  societ}-,  and  can  create  new  mode 
especially  suited  to  its  sacred  character. 

The  current  demands  for  greater  voice  ofter  an  oppoii^ 
mnit\'  for  the  de\  elopment  ot  structures  and  practices  th; 
are  both  faithfiil  to  the  church's  sacred  mission  and  respor 
sive  to  current  conditions.  The\-  represent  tiaie  loyalty  an 
a  strong  desire  to  exercise  voice  within  the  church  rathe  t 
than  exit  ftxmi  it.  It  remains  an  open  question  whether  th 
hierarch}'  w  ill  respond  to  the  challenge  or  try  to  ignore  d 
stifle  it.  But  in  the  view  of  American  lay  Cathohcs,  the  cui 
rent  crisis  w  ill  be  an  e\  en  greater  traged\"  if  the  opportunit 


is  not  seized. 
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Illericalism 
ind  the  Sex 
Vbuse 
)candal 


'  RUSSELL  SHAW 


^^^^  LERICALISM  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURC;il 

is  something  like  the  pattern  in  the  wall- 
paper: it's  been  there  so  long  you  don't 
see  it  anymore.  That  may  be  why,  amid 
the  demands  for  change  in  response  to  the  scan- 
1  of  clergy  sex  abuse,  more  has  not  been  heard 
out  clericalism  and  the  need  to  get  rid  of  it  once 
d  for  all.  Yet  clericalism  and  the  clericalist  culture 
I  at  the  heart  of  this  noxious  episode. 
Clericalism  does  not  cause  sex  abuse,  of  course, 
y  more  than  sex  abuse  causes  clericalism.  But 
len  sex  abuse  occurs  in  a  clericalist  context,  the 
uation  takes  on  a  distinctively  clericalist  eol- 
ation that  makes  matters  worse.  In  the  present 
isis,  it  is  painfully  clear  that  attitudes  and  ways  ot 
ling  things  associated  with  clerical  elitism  often 
me  into  play  when  priests  were  found  to  have 
igaged  in  abuse.  As  a  result,  what  already  was  a 
igedy  for  individuals  became  in  time  a  world-class 
saster  for  the  church. 


Judy  Adams  places  a  candle  m  h  hoiuer  ciiter  praying  for  all  victims  of  abuse  during  a 
How  is  it  possible  that  bishops  who,  angry  special  prayer  service  at  Holy  Spirit  Church  in  Winfield  Township,  Ind.,  on  April  24. 

etoric  aside,  are  known  to  be  conscientious,  intel- 


ijent  churchmen  made  the  horrendous  mistakes  some 
peatedly  made  in  dealing  with  wayward  priests?  The 
ily  credible  answer  to  that  question  is  that  these  bishops 
ere  acting  according  to  the  prevailing  clericalist  assump- 
3ns  and  procedures  for  handling  priests  who  get  into 

JSSELL  SHAW  is  the  former  secretary  for  public  affairs  at  the 
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trouble:  protect  them  to  the  point  of  coddling  them,  give 
them  time  off,  therapy  and  new  assignments,  hush  things 
up,  keep  knowledge  of  the  mess  confined  within  a  very 
limited  clerical  circle.  Here  is  all  the  confirmation  anyone 
could  want  for  Eugene  Kennedy's  observation  that  the 
clericalist  code  "shielded  men  from  responsibility  and 
covered  for  them  when  they  fell  or  failed." 

Bishops  who  responded  in  this  manner  to  sex  abuse  by 
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priests  were  doing  what  made  perfectly  good  sense  within 
the  clericalist  system  in  which  they  too  had  been  social-, 
ized  and  whose  rules  they  knew  only  too  well.  They 
desired  to  be  good  ser\'ants  of  the  church;  but  whenever 
problems  arose,  they  served  the  system  instead.  .■\nd,  as 
might  ha\  e  been  predicted,  this  system  built  on  falsehood 
and  illusion  betrayed  them  in  the  end — them  and  ever}'- 
body  else. 

Clericalism  is  linked  to  power.  Initially,  generosity- 
moves  men  to  pursue  a  calling  to  the  priesthood.  But 
sometimes  the  generous  impulse  is  corrupted  along  the 
way  by  a  taste  f(jr  unearned  authority,  deference  and  the 
absence  of  significant  accountabilit}'.  One  thinks  of  the 
Boston  priest  in  Edwin  O'C^onnor's  The  F.dgc  of  Sadiiess, 
who  remarks,  "Probably  in  no  other  walk  of  life  is  a 
young  man  so  often  and  so  huml)ly  approached  by  his 
elders  and  asked  for  his  advice."  Although  O'Connor  was 
writincr  about  the  Catholics  of  an  earlier  generation,  even 
toda\'  man\'  Catholic  lav  people  share  the  clericalist 
assumptions  held  by  man\\  though  not  all,  of  their 
priests. 

The  clericalist  culture  is  variously  described  as  a  caste 
system,  a  fraternitv,  a  club.  ,\11  of  these  terms  fit.  In  part, 
clericalism  is  the  clergy's  special  mode  of  succumbing  to 
two  dangerous  errors  that  threaten  all  professions:  the 
perversion  of  solidarit\'  among  colleagues  and  low  expec- 
tations w  ith  regard  to  professional  responsibilit\'. 

In  a  special  way,  however,  clericalism  is  rooted  in  the 
itlea  that  in  whatever  pertains  to  religion,  it  is  the  right 
and  the  responsibilit}'  of  clerics  to  make  the  decisions 
and  give  the  orders,  and  the  job  (jf  lay  people  to  earn' 
them  out.  At  a  tleep  level  it  is  spiritual  snobbery  reflect- 
ing the  assumption  that  the  clerical  state  in  and  of  itself 
makes  clerics  spiritually  superior  to  the  laity.  A  mistaken 
idea  of  vocation  is  at  work  here — the  idea  that  the  calling 
to  ordained  ministn*  is  superior  to  all  other  xocations. 

There  are  several  things  wrong  v\ith  that,  not  least 
the  fact  that  it  ignores  the  realit\'  of  personal  vocation. 
Before  the  Second  \  atican  Council,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
points  out,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  vocation  mainly 
or  even  exclusiveh*  referred  to  a  calling  to  the  priesthood 
or  religious  life.  \ow  we  kntnv  better.  The  pope 
expressed  it  this  wa\-  in  his  Message  for  the  \\T)rld  Day 
of  Prayer  for  \ocations  (May  6,  2001):  "Within  the 
Christian  community,  each  person  must  rediscover  his  or 
her  own  personal  xocation  and  respond  to  it  with  gen- 
erosity Every  life  is  a  vocation,  and  every  believer  is 
invited  to  cooperate  in  the  building  up  of  the  church." 

As  leaders  of  the  church  seek  solutions  to  the  crisis 
brought  on  by  revelations  of  clergy  sex  abuse  and  its  mis- 
handling by  some  bishops,  what  should  be  done?  Many 
things,  of  course,  with  priority  given  to  a  significant  tight- 
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ening-up  of  procedures  for  dealing  with  such  cases  whw-- 
they  arise  and,  better  \  et,  to  preventing  them  from  arisi  r 
at  all.  As  steps  go  forward  to  make  it  easier  to  expi 
priest-abusers,  conduct  the  second  apostolic  visitation  L 
American  seminaries  in  20  years  and  otherwise  addreftj' 
this  crisis,  the  bishops  must  confront  the  problem  of  cle^' 
icalism  that  did  so  much  to  make  it  the  calamit)'  it  is.  | 

This  must  begin  with  the  recognition  that  clericalis  & 
is  pervasive  in  the  church.  Ugly  enough  in  itself,  the  pr 
sent  scandal  is  only  a  symptom  of  systemic  corruptio  Jl- 
Denial  of  that  unpleasant  fact  is  a  lu.xury  Catholics  i 
longer  can  afford.  If  the  opportunit}'  to  eliminate  clerics  w 
ism  is  missed  now,  when  the  need  is  so  obvious,  clericj  ' 
ism  will  help  to  shape  fresh  disasters  in  the  future — if  n  - 
sex  abuse,  something  else. 

Recognition  that  clericalism  is  a  fact  should  encou  i 
age  priests  to  internalize  the  message  of  Section  47 
Pope  John  Paul's  apostolic  exhortation  PasToi'es  Dabo  Vol 
(l'^*>2).  In  the  context  of  ecclesial  communion,  the  po| 
declares,  the  priest  is  first  and  foremost  ("above  all")  : 
equal  among  equals.  1  hat  means  being  "a  brother  amoi 
brothers" — committed  to  "co-responsibility  in  the  oi 
common  mission  of  salvation"  and  sincerely  appreciatii 
of  "all  the  charisms  and  tasks  which  the  Spirit  giv( 
believers  for  the  building  up  of  the  church." 

The  pastors  of  the  church  also  must  take  a  great  de 
more  seriously  than  they  have  done  up  to  now  the  impl" 
cations  of  accountabilirv  and  openness.  How  often  sine 
\  atican  II  has  it  been  said  that  the  exercise  of  authorit 
in  the  church  is  a  ministr\'  of  sen-ice!  But  if  service  is  n( 
to  be  paternalistic,  accountability  is  essential.  An 
accountabilitv  that  is  genuine,  not  just  for  show,  wi 
require  an  end  to  the  secrec\'  that  even  now  often  sen  t 
as  an  instrument  of  clerical  manipulation  and  control  i 
the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

But  more  than  accountabilit\"  and  openness  ar 
required.  Decision-making  in  the  church  needs  a  carefi 
rethinking.  Lay  people  should  have  voice  and  vot 
regarding  finances  at  the  parish,  diocesan  and  nation; 
levels  along  with  a  direct  say  in  identifying  candidates  fc 
positions  like  pastor  and  bishop.  They,  not  cleric; 
should  be  the  ones  who  set  and  cany  out  the  public  poli 
cv  agenda  of  the  church — an  innovation  fully  in  line  wit 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  \atican  II  and  particularl 
necessar)'  at  a  time  when  the  sex  abuse  scandal  has  grave 
ly  weakened  the  church's  already  waning  capacit}'  to  ac 
effectively  in  this  area. 

Some  may  object  that  changes  (jf  these  kmds  woul 
require  changes  in  canon  law.  Inhere  is  an  obviou 
answer:  change  it. 

Important  as  structural  changes  are,  howevei 
changes  on  the  level  of  faith  and  its  living  out  are  evei 
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ore  necessary.  These  include  much 
der  acceptance  than  now  of  the  idea 
at  the  church  is  a  communion,  a  hier- 
;hically  organized  body  with  a  diver- 
y  of  offices  and  roles  in  w  hich  all 
embers  are  equal  in  dignity  and  all 
ve  roles  in  its  mission,  and  a  much 
•elier  appreciation  than  most  now 
(Ssess  of  the  implications  ot  personal 
cation. 

A  friend  of  mine  whose  love  for  and 
yalty  to  the  church  are  well  beyond 
e  ordinaiy  tells  a  story  that  should  be 
mdered  for  what  it  says  about  the  pre- 
nt  crisis  and  its  clericalist  roots. 

Back  around  1985,  when  the  scandal 
'  clergy  sex  abuse  had  just  come  to 
rht  for  the  first  time  in  Lafayette,  La., 
;  and  some  lay  friends  were  chatting 
•out  the  situation  with  several  priests. 
11  were  staunch  C>atholics.  All  were 
jvoted  to  the  church.  My  friend 
called  the  conversation: 

Every  cleric  there  thought  that 
priests  who  had  committed  sexu- 
al abuse  should  be  sent  off  for 
treatment  and  put  back  into 
some  kind  of  service,  at  least 
restricted  service  as  a  chaplain  or 
some  kind  of  low-level  adminis- 
trative job.  All  the  lay  people 
thought  that  was  a  bad  idea.  I 
argued  that  if  a  priest  has  been 
guilty  of  se.xually  abusing  a  child, 
even  once,  he  should  be  out, 
since  such  acts  are  a  gross  betray- 
al of  the  laity's  trust.  But  all  of 
the  priests  tended  to  be  more 
concerned  with  the  erring  cleric. 

Those  were  good  priests,  too. 
But  they  were  imbued  with  a 
clericalist  mentality  ver\'  much  as 
those  good  plantation  owners  in 
the  pre-Civil  War  South  who 
treated  their  slaves  well  were 
imbued  with  racism. 

That  is  a  very  strong  statement.  Per- 
aps  it  is  too  sti'ong.  But  church  leaders 
hould  grasp  the  fact  that  this  is  how  some 
f  their  best  and  brightest  now  diiiik.  El 
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Our  Catholic  Watergate 

This  crisis  is  moving  young  Catholics  closer  to  a  more  classically 
Protestant  understanding  of  the  church. 


BY  TOAI  BF.AUDOIX 


A 


s  Ki  \  I  LA  rioxs  oi'  XI- \\  victims  of 
clerical  sexual  abuse  spill  into  the  news 
dailv,  we  must  face  one  mare  discom- 
toiting  truth:  this  scandal  has  sobering 
generational  overtones.  Alanv,  if"  not  most,  of  the 
victims  are  "CJen-Xers,"  bom  in  the  l^-'6()s  and 
70s. 

To  be  sure,  those  coming  fonsartl  range  in 
age  fi"om  voung  to  middle-aged  adults,  and  it  is 
premature  to  draw  firm  conclusions  about  the 
generational  wreckage  of  this  crisis.  Yet  in  order 
that  our  ecclesial  ti'auma  not  become  an  excuse 
for  pastoral  letharg\-,  it  is  essential  to  ask  what  this 
crisis  means  tor  toda\"s  \  ()ung  C^athcjlics.  Answer- 
ing diis  question  not  only  challenges  the  church 
to  respond  in  minisdy  to  )  oung  adults  in  the  pre- 
sent, it  may  help  the  Catholic  (]hurch  in  the 
United  States  anticipate  the  impact  of  these 
e\  ents  on  future  C^atholic  practice. 

For  die  post-\  atican  II  generations,  this  is  our  first  major 
church  crisis.  We  do  not  remember  die  biitli  contiT)l  debates 
of  the  late  ]'>6()s,  and  we  know  neidier  what  Pope  Paul  Ms 
encyclical  Hiiiiuiiiiu'  I'iuic  (1968)  teaches  nor  what  it  means. 
The  tlaik'  news  ot  die  manipulation  antl  conti^ol,  seduction 
and  rape  ot  bo\  s  and  girls,  voung  men  and  w-omen  by  some 
ot  our  priests  is  the  first  major  test  of  our  fidelity'  to  the 
church.  This  is  our  Cadiolic  Watergate,  an  unholy  brew  of 
duplicit}'  and  desecration,  sealed  sickeninglv  bv  desperate 
clerg}'  with  threats  of  hell — from  Cardinal  Bernard  F".  Law 
calling  down  Gods  wrath  on  the  media  to  priests  who  scared 
boys  widi  threats  of  eternal  damnation  for  breaking  silence. 

Much  as  young  adults  are  more  likely  dian  other  genera- 
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tions  to  vote  a  split  ticket  or  keep  major  political  parries  ai 
amis  length,  ours  is  a  cohort  alread\'  well  stocked  widi  eccle- 
sial "independents."  Yotuig  Catholics  are  notabK  unwilling  tc 
be  roped  into  an\'  clearly  demarcated  camp  of  traditiona 
Catholic  ideolog\',  liberal  or  consen  ati\'e.  Before  the  preseni 
crisis,  we  were  alread\'  \'ei"\'  likeh'  to  make  up  our  own  mind; 
about  church  teaching,  to  claim  "spirinialitv'"  against  "reli- 
gion," to  express  dissatisfaction  thnnigh  detachment  rathei 
than  dissent,  to  choose  a  privatized  Catholic  identity  ovei 
protest.  The  sexual  abuse  fiasco  will  onl\'  deepen  these 
already-existing  trends. 

I  Iowe\er,  the  deepest  response  I  (jl)ser\-e  in  yoting  adulti^ 
around  the  countiA'  and  among  my  own  students  at  Boston 
College  is  that  the  collapse  of  the  church's  credibility  neceS' 
sarih'  affects  our  own  definition  of  what  it  means  to  relate  to 
the  institutional  church  as  a  Catholic.  This  is  no  esoteric 
debate  over  the  "nature"  of  the  church — this  is  a  matter  ol 
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\\  ecclesiology.  Among  nianv  \  c)ung  adults,  the  cKsfunc- 
i  il  dyTiamics  that  undergirci  die  sexual  abuse  scandal,  hav- 
so  particularly  and  personally  afflicted  our  generation, 
understandably  being  generalized  to  the  church  as  a 
olc.  The  effect  is  to  render  passe  any  practical  adherence 
tnulitional  Catholic  understandings  of  the  necessity-  and 
itraliU"  of  the  instiuitional  church  tor  salvation,  such  as 
ctcctibility,  infallibility,  even  the  hierarchy  itself 
Thus,  this  crisis  is  moving  young  Catholics  closer  to  a 
)rc  classically  Protestant  understanding  of  the  church  as 
sinful,  as  ever  in  need  of  reform  and,  most  important, 
ultimately  something  to  be  set  aside  if  it  interrupts  one's 
irionship  to  God.  This  Protestantizing  trend  was  already 
t  of  young  Catholic  identit)-  before  this  crisis,  heavily 
irked  as  that  identitv-  has  been  by  .American  evangelical 
ditions. 

This  development  in  ecclesiologv'  as  lived  by  young 
tholics  is  not  necessarily  to  be  lamented;  Catholic  identity 
lot  and  cannot  be  a  fixed  and  final  thing.  All  religious  tra- 
ions,  including  Catholicism,  because  they  are  brokered  by 
mans,  are  fundamentally  susceptible  to  change  and 
Dwth.  After  this  scandal,  the  American  Catholic  identitv'  of 
;  future,  led  by  todays  young  Catholics,  will  be  a  deeper 
mixture  of  historically  Catholic  and  Protestant  under- 
ndings  of  the  church. 

That  Catholic  identity  itself  is  fundamentally  open  to 
ange  and  development  does  not  let  young  Catholics  off 
i  hook.  This  is  not  a  time  for  passively  obsenang  our  own 
living  relationships  to  the  church.  This  is  a  moment  for 
ofound  generational  self-examination.  If  ever  there  was  an 
casion  for  young  adults  to  seize  the 
iportunity  for  their  own  voices  to  be 
:ard,  it  is  now,  in  this  present  roiling 
Drm.  It  may  be  tempting  for  many 
itholics  who  care  about  the  future  of  the 
urch  to  be  smug  about  the  tendency 
ward  a  privatized  evangelical  Catholicitv' 
at  we  see  among  many  voung 
Itholics — thinking  that  this  will  insulate 

against  a  despairing  cynicism  and  ensur- 
g  that  we  will  stay  with  the  church 
rough  this  crisis  of  credibility.  Yet  our 
vn  credibility  as  young  Catholics  is  on 
e  line.  As  younger  generations,  we  ha\  e 
;ver  faced  a  challenge  to  our  adult 
atholic  identity.  Will  we  take  this  oppor- 
nity  to  claim  our  church,  to  give  our- 
Ives  more  fully  and  responsibly  to  this 
adition  that  bequeathed  Jesus  to  us,  or 
ill  we  let  it  pass  in  favor  of  a  secret  satis- 
ction  at  watching  the  institution  collapse? 


Will  we  share  in  the  costly  grace  ot  reconstructing  the 
church  or  choose  the  cheap  grace  of  indifference? 

The  church  has  an  opportunity  to  invite  greater  partici- 
pation from  young  adults  in  the  midst  of  this  shameful  crisis. 
Much  hinges  on  whether  we  who  represent  the  church  can 
invite  young  adults  into  a  Vatican  II  way  of  being  church 
that  is  adequate  to  our  present.  The  councils  "Pastoral  Con- 
stitution on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World"  (1965) 
offered  a  veiy  optimistic  interpretation  of  the  church-world 
relationship,  encouraging  a  teaching  and  learning  dialogue 
with  the  world,  "vital  contact  and  exchange  between  the 
church  and  different  cultures."  It  is  true  that  young  adults 
are  more  given  to  this  dialogue  dian  ever.  They  understand, 
with  some  vocal  exceptions,  diat  pluralism  is  our  realitv'  and 
that  no  one  today  practices  faith  in  a  racial,  ethnic,  sexoial  or 
religions  vacuum.  For  the  majorit}-  of  young  Catholics,  tak- 
ing cultural  diversity  seriously  today  is  not  only  a  mark  of 
maturity,  but  of  reality. 

But  tills  conciliar  sense  of  church-world  dialogue  will  be 
believable  for  post-scandal  young  Catholics  only  if  the 
church  itself  undertakes  such  dialogue  fi-om  a  chastened  and 
humble  position  in  the  public  square.  To  be  sure,  an  opti- 
mism about  church-world  dialogue  was  already  threatened 
for  young  adults  by  the  chaos  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  newly  mark- 
ing the  world  as  a  considerably  more  dangerous  place.  Now, 
however,  not  only  is  the  surrounding  culture  a  potentially 
poisonous  well  of  death;  a  well  of  spiritual  death  has  made  its 
home  inside  our  own  church.  When  the  church  and  the 
world  are  so  unstable,  how  can  one  possibly  teach  and  learn 
from  the  other? 
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From  the  church's  side,  this  can  happen  onh'  when  the 
church  puts  its  own  idolatrous  self-image  ot  perfection  at  risk 
and  admits  its  need  of  the  world  to  correct  its  own  sinfulness. 
Seen  in  diis  light,  recent  official  church  statements  about  the 
scandal  ha\  e  things  enrireh'  backward.  It  is  not  the  church 
that  will  teach  the  world  how  to  deal  with  sexual  abuse;  it  is 
preciseh-  the  world  diat  has  taught  die  institutional  church 
that  se.xual  abuse  is  a  crime  and  moralK"  intolerable.  The 
church  must  have  the  humilitv  to  admit  that  it  learned  from 
the  world  on  this  issue,  and  has  much  more  to  leam. 

VVTiat  would  it  look  like  for  the  church  to  be  bold  yet 
humble  in  the  public  square,  in  a  wa\'  that  will  invite  and 
not  further  alienate  \'oung  C.atholics,  in  a  way  that  will  be 
more  likely  to  restore  crediliilit)-  to  an  institution  increas- 
inglv  and  literallv  in-credible?  Let  us  hice  the  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  new  official  Catholic  pronouncements  on 
se.Yual  moralit)',  for  at  least  a  decade,  that  young  Catholics 
will  take  seriousK'.  Our  church  must  undertake  a  decade- 
long  fast  with  regard  to  se.xual  teaching.  But  it  cannot  give 
up  its  teaching  role  altogether;  that  would  be  utter  capitu- 
lation and  cause  for  deepened  desolation  on  the  part  of  the 
faithful.  The  official  church  now  has  an  opportunir\'  to 
turn  its  teaching  locus  to  "social"  issues  such  as  the  envi- 
ronment, race  and  ethnicit\',  and  economics,  about  which 


the  church  has  not  yet  entirelv  squandered  its  public  cred 
ibilit}'.  The  tremendous  loss  of  respect  for  the  church  sha 
have  to  be  overcome  by  the  w^hole  church,  which  is  all  c 
the  faithful,  through  a  prophetic  and  self-sacrificing  serv 
ing  ot  the  world.  A  respect  that  it  has  taken  (jnl\-  a  few 
months  ot  headlines  to  liquidate  may  take  generations  ti 
recover — and  then,  only  partialis  '  , 

There  are  understandable  reasons  tor  letting  our  misi'" 
sion  to  young  Catholics  lie  fallow  at  this  time.  Yet  I  thin! 
the  opposite  is  the  wiser  but  more  difficult  course.  Intenh^ 
tionally  welcoming  young  Catholics  has  never  been  harde 
to  do.  That  means  that  this  is  the  most  authentic  time- 
perhaps  ever  in  the  life  of  the  .Ajiierican  church — to  do  sc 
W'e  can  take  this  opportunity'  to  listen,  by  sponsorinj 
torums  tor  young  adults  on  how  this  crisis  affects  thei 
sense  ot  their  Catholic  identity,  and  by  inviting  youni 
adults  into  all  levels  of  church  governance.  And  we  cai 
take  this  opportunity  to  teach:  about  Vatican  lis  notion  o 
the  "hierarchy  of  truths"  (not  all  official  teachings  an 
equally  binding),  about  celibacy  (as  a  unique  charism)  an( 
about  sexualitv'  (as  both  gift  and  mysterv  ). 

In  this  w  ay  will  our  church  be  a  church  in  this  moderii 
world,  a  world  we  have  forced  to  call  us  to  account  for  ou 
embarrassing  abuse  ot  spiritual  power.  E' 


A  sabbatical 
that  is  truly  yours. 


.■>•;....  .vii-«.;./(/  iCiWi'is  tkiiciiiitiiiclwspitality  with 
opportiDiitics  for  pmi/cr,  reflection  and  study. 
Choose  fi'oiii  toorkshops,  retreats,  classes  and 
activities  to  oihance  your  stay.  The  beauty  aud 
peacefulness  can  rejuvenate  your  life  and  imrk. 

Desig)j  a  sabbatical  that  is  umquely  yours. 

^auvtMeinrad 

School  of  Theology 

FOR        THE        LIFE        OF        T  H 
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For  information,  write  to  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education,  Saint  Meinrad  School  of  Theology, 
St.  Meinrad,  IN  47577;  call  (800)  730-9910;  or  e-mail  ce@saintmeinrad.edu. 
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jith  in  focus 

joose  and 
Vie 

Vhat  I  Learned 
rom  My  Cat 
ibout  the  God 
Vho  Created  Us 

r  JENNIFER  KELLY  CARPENTER 


Y  CAT  GOOSE  died  hlSt 
autumn.  I  miss  him.  In  his 
seven  short  years  on  earth, 
Goose  reveled  in  the  quo- 
lian  routine  of  the  domestic  feHne.  He 
2,  slept,  purred,  stretched,  chased  his 
in  brother  Maverick  around  the  house 
d  slept  some  more.  He  basked  in  the 
n,  ran  from  the  vacuum  cleaner  and 
i/ed  nothing  better  than  to  jumji  into  the 
5  of  any  convenient  human  and  await  die 
■mbination  ear-scratch-with-belly-ruh 
.at  he  knew  would  be  his  if  he  just  sat 
ere  and  looked  cute  for  a  minute. 

It  was  an  altogether  unremarkable 
istence  (for  a  cat)  and  one  that  our  God, 
his  infinite  wi.sdom,  apparendy  deemed 
pertecdy  suited  vehicle  for  communica- 
on  with  the  bumbling  human  that 
rough  his  grace  Goose  claimed  as  his 
vn.  St.  Ignatius  tells  us  that  all  things  on 
e  face  of  the  earth  are  created  for  us,  that 
ey  might  help  us  on  toward  the  end  for 
hich  we  are  created.  I  kn(nv  that  was  tiaie 
Goose. 

ur  Posture  Before  the  Creator 

'ne  oi  the  earliest  and  most  basic 


NNIFER  KELLY  CARPENTER,  a  member  of 
Dly  Trinity  parish  in  Washington,  D.C., 
'es  with  her  husband,  Keith,  and  two  cats 
Alexandria,  Va. 


lessons  that  Cioose  taught  me  (or  that 
God  taught  me  through  CJoose)  was 
how  to  be  a  creature  in  the  presence  of 
the  Creator.  Goose  was  much  better  at 
this  than  I  am.  He  was  a  cat,  antl  he  iu\- 
uriatctl  in  his  cat-ness.  He  recei\ed:  he 
soaked  u|)  the  blessings  that  Ciod 
bestowed  on  his  cat-self,  from  sunny 
windows  to  a  twin  brother  just  the  right 
size  to  curl  up  with  to  a  human  who  got 
positively  silly  about  him.  And  he  gave: 


a  few  brisk  licks  to  clean  his  brother's 
ears,  a  warm  presence  at  the  toot  of  a 
cold  bed.  Often  he  gave  by  receiving, 
knowing  instinctively  that  I  needed  to 
pet  him  and  fuss  over  him  as  much  as  he 
needed  to  be  petted  and  fussed  over.  I  < 
learned  a  lot  about  being  h'om  Cioose;  I  | 
learned  also  something  about  how  God  S 
regards  our  being,  delighting  in  the  g 
work  of  his  hands  and  the  extraordinary  5 
beauty  ot  our  ordinary  lives.  < 
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Whose  World  Is  It,  Anyway? 

Surprisingly,  Goose  also  taught  me  a 
lesson  about  our  relationships  with  one 
another  and  how  they  can  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  relationship  with  God.  One 
Saturday  morning  about  six  months  ago, 
I  went  to  the  pet  food  store,  planning  to 
buy  24  cans  of  lams  catfish  formula  and 
an  eight-pound  bag  of  ocean  fish  and 
rice.  A  year-old  black  cat  who  had  been 
found  by  the  roadside  without  his  moth- 
er stared  out  at  me  from  a  cage  beside 
the  cash  register,  a  note  from  the  Pied- 
mont Feline  Rescue  League  advising 
that  "Adrian"  needed  a  home.  A  week 
later,  I  adopted  the  little  guy. 

The  night  Adrian  came  home,  I  took 
mv  usual  seat  at  one  end  of  my  tattered 
couch,  the  end  that  faced  the  crucifix 
and  had  become  my  "prayer  chair."  One 
of  the  great  consolations  ot  my  prayer 
times,  even  on  days  when  I  had  trouble 
feeling  God's  presence,  was  having 
Goose  sit  on  my  lap  and  Maverick  take  a 
position  near  my  head  on  the  back  of 
the  couch.  Naively,  perhaps,  I  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  company  of  three 
felines  that  night.  (Adrian's  place,  I  fig- 
ured, would  be  by  my  feet.)  I  waited. 

Goose  didn't  come.  Neither  did 
Maverick.  And  neither  did  Adrian. 
Goose  took  up  a  perch  on  top  of  the 
refrigerator,  growling  at  Adrian  lest  he 
dare  set  foot  in  his  kitchen.  Maverick 
stood  sentr\-  in  the  bedroom,  prepared 
to  greet  any  would-be  intruder  with  an 
uncharacteristic  hiss.  Adrian  lay  low 
under  the  television  set,  waiting  for  his 
new  brothers  to  come  to  their  senses.  I 


sat  alone  on  the  couch,  and  as  I  did, 
God  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  what  he  must 
teel  like  when  we,  his  beloved  creatures, 
erect  barriers  among  ourselves,  distanc- 
ing ourselves  from  him  in  the  process. 
.\s  I  prayed,  I  was  struck  by  the  irony  of 
it  all.  Goose  and  Maverick  were  growl- 
ing at  Adrian  because  they  were  protect- 
ing "their"  territory.  Come  on,  guys,  I 
thought,  this  apartment  is  j/iinel  There 
is  plent}'  of  room  for  each  of  you.  Now, 
come  here  and  let  me  pet  all  three  of 
you,  and  let's  put  an  end  to  this  foolish- 
ness immediately. 

"Exactly,"  I  heard  God  say. 

Trust  Me 

A  short  time  later,  the  three  cats  had 
come  to  coexist  far  more  peacefully 
than  we  five  billion  humans  have  man- 
aged to  do,  and  in  late  August  we  pre- 
pared to  move  to  a  new  house.  I  was 
getting  married  (to  a  wonderful  man 
who  has  also  taught  me  something 
about  God  and  his  love  for  us),  and  two 
humans  and  four  felines — Keith's  a  cat 
lover,  too — would  need  more  space.  At 
the  end  of  a  chaotic  day,  after  the 
movers  had  come  and  gone,  we  put  the 
cats  in  their  carriers  and  delivered  them 
to  their  new  home.  Adrian  scampered 
out  and  began  exploring  his  new  sur- 
roundings with  enthusiasm.  Goose  and 
Maverick,  inseparable  since  birth,  hud- 
dled together  in  the  back  of  their  carri- 
er, the  open  door  doing  nothing  to 
inspire  their  sense  of  adventure. 

Gentlv,  Keith  and  I  tried  to  coax 
them  out.  \\'e  told  them  what  a  great 


house  it  was,  with  stairs  for  runnii  ^ 
and  lots  of  windows  for  sunning  ai 
bird-watching.  We  put  food  at  the  do 
to  the  carrier,  hoping  hunger  mig  ^ 
budge  them  if  our  entreaties  didn't.  1 
each  other,  we  bemoaned  the  fact  th  ^ 
we  couldn't  convince  two  fearful  litt 
creatures  that  their  new  home  was  hi 
ger  and,  heck,  just  objectively  bett 
than  the  one  they'd  left  behind.  M 
weren't  angry  with  them,  of  course;  v 
just  felt  sorry  that  they  weren't  y 
ready  to  experience  the  wonderful  m 
things  life  had  in  store  for  them. 

Once  again  I  heard  the  gentle  voi( 
of  God.  "This  resembles  the  way  I  fe 
when  you're  not  ready  to  take  the  ne  k: 
step  in  my  plan  for  you,"  he  said  tei  s 
derly.  "I  don't  get  angry  at  your  limit!  i\ 
tions  or  impatient  with  your  fear,  I  ju  jr 
love  you  even  more  and  will  you  to  se  - 
what  I  see."  Then  he  added,  "whe  7; 
\'Ou're  ready  to  take  that  step,  I  wi  j-j 
rejoice  with  youl"  a 

Keith  and  I  did  just  that — whe  rrr 
Goose  and  Maverick  finally  emerge  ;f| 
from  the  carrier  aliout  12  hours  late 
After  a  few  days,  they  were  jumpin 
onto  windowsills  and  gingerly  descenc  t  ; 
ing  the  basement  stairs.  We  wer 
delighted  h)r  them. 

A  Gift  From  God 

Goose  died  unexpectedly  on  Oct.  2^ 
after  a  brief  illness  that  Keith  and  I  ha 
thought  was  the  flu.  The  vet  conclude 
that  he  succumbed  to  a  congenita 
heart  defect  not  uncommon  in  youn 
male  cats.  We  will  mourn  his  loss  for 
long  time,  even  as  we  note  with  deligh 
the  brotherly  bonding  that  Maveric. 
and  Adrian  seem  to  be  experiencinj 
these  days. 

Goose  was  a  creature  of  God,  an( 
he  taught  me  so  much  about  the  Go( 
who  created  him,  and  us.  Sometimes 
when  Goose  was  looking  particularl; 
peaceful,  sunbathing  in  the  window  anc 
generally  delighting  in  the  good  for 
tune  of  being  Goose,  Keith  and  I  wouk 
sav  to  each  other,  "Well,  who  wouldn' 
be  happy  when  everything  is  given  t( 
vour  Love  all  around  you,  a  rool  ovei 
\f)ur  head,  food  on  your  plate,  every- 
thing taken  care  ofr" 

It  wasn't  until  I  sat  down  to  per 
this  reflection  that  it  hit  me:  who 
indeetl? 


The  Catholic  Church  is  now  aware  that  men  and  women  working  as 

formation  personnel  in  seminaries  and  religious  communities  need  special 

preparation  to  understand  and  provide  effective  counseling  in  relation  to  sexuality. 

The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

exists  to  help  meet  that  urgent  need.  For  informatioti  about  our 

month-long  residential  program,  please  contact: 

lames  J.  Gill,  S.].,  M.D. 

5401  South  Cornell  Ave. 

^\                           Chicago,  I L  60615 

\n 

^  J         Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (773)  684-8154; 

..i*'^                          e-mail:  CISHS@aol.com 
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rhe  End  of 
lollywood 


rHAT  DELICiHTFUL  LULL 
betu'een  the  end  of  classes  and 
the  beginning  of  exams  provid- 
ed the  perfect  opportunity'  to 
:h  up  on  movnes  missed  during  the  last 
eral  months.  As  it  turns  out,  I — and 
s  regular  readers  of  this  column — have 
;sed  little.  Two  walls  of  the  neighbor- 
)d  video  shop  feature  "new  releases," 
lost  all  of  them  rargeted  to  audiences 
ow  the  age  of  21,  or  maybe  14.  The 
ion-adventures  tend  to  include  at  least 
mgh  fantasy  or  science  fiction  to  justify 
:  computer-generated  graphics  that 
ke  them  look  like  a  wide-screen  video 
ne.  The  comedies  generally  seem  to 
ture  some  dopey  guy  with  his  fat  side- 
:k  concocting  some  preposterous 
eme  to  seduce  a  voluptuous  but  equally 
Dey  cheerleader  during  spring  break. 
Discouraged  but  not  deterred,  I 
ked  up  DVD  versions  of  "Sexy  Beast," 
)edestrian  British  crime  caper  with  a 
;ctacular  secondary'  character  played  by 
n  Kingsley;  "Moulin  Rouge,"  a  gaudy 
:k-opera  with  marvelous  visual  effects; 
i  "Mulholland  Drive,"  Da\-id  L\Tich's 
igmatic  yet  hypnotic  nmrder  myster\' 
It  may  be  a  prolonged  dream  sequence, 
science  fiction  or  a  ghost  story.  Like 
lemento,"  which  tells  its  story  back- 
rds,  with  each  scene  progressively  fill- 
j  in  enough  background  to  make  the 
)ry  nearly  intelligible,  "Mulholland 
rive"  rejects  the  linear  narrative, 
loulin  Rouge"  doesn't  have  enough 
rrative  to  reject.  This  new  style  of  anti- 
rrative  mimics  the  viewing  habits  of 
ntemporaiy  television  users,  who  surf 
annels  with  their  remotes,  settle  on 
;eresring  scenes  for  a  few  moments  and 
en  move  on  with  little  concern  tor 
'herence  or  clcjsurc.  So  much  for  a 
ginning,  middle  and  end.  So  much  for 
y  catching  up. 

Hollywood  Ending  leads  me  to 
:lieve  that  Wood)-  Allen  shares  my  dis- 


Treat  Willians  and  Woody  Allen  in  Mr.  Allen's  new  film,  "Hollywood  Ending." 


comfort  with  the  new  directions  of  the 
film  industry,  rhe  tide  is  both  pun  and  a 
thesis  statement.  Yes,  in  keeping  with  the 
literal  tide,  the  final  sequence  provided  the 
happy  Hollywood  ending  that  classical 
film  narrative  technique  requires.  At  the 
same  time,  the  film  also  offers  a  porti-ait  of 
an  industry  weakened  through  generations 
of  inbreeding,  twitching  in  conuiiercial 
straightjackets  and  now  gasping  for  its 
final  breaths  amid  a  miasma  of  artistic  nar- 
cissism. Never  a  fi-ientl  of  the  Hollywood 
side  of  the  industry.  Doctor  Allen  may 
have  reached  an  overly  grim  diagnosis, 
and  maybe  not.  Ever  the  grimiing  vivisec- 
tionist,  Allen  keeps  his  colleagues  and 
cadaver  laughing  until  the  dismember- 
ment is  complete.  Victor  Frankenstein 
with  schtick. 

On  its  surfiice,  the  stoiy  appears  to  be 
another  typical  Allen  comedy  about  the 
talented  and  hopelessly  neurotic  cave 
dwellers  of  Manhattan.  Val  Waxman 
(Woody  Allen)  first  appears  in  a  hooded 
parka,  calling  from  Arctic  Canada  where 
he  is  on  location  filming  a  deodorant  com- 
mercial. He's  on  his  way  back  to  New 
\  ork  and  his  live-in  girlfriend,  Lori  (Debra 
Messing),  an  as]iii"ing  actor  who  could  pass 
as  his  granddaughter.  He's  been  fired.  He's 
always  fired.  Once  a  successfiil  director,  he 
has  not  had  a  winner  in  a  dozen  years.  To 
the  power  brokers  in  I  lollywood,  he's  poi- 


son. They  admit  his  talent,  but  with  his 
bundle  of  neuroses  and  compulsions,  he 
cannot  conqilete  a  project.  No  one  will 
work  with  him.  Vor  some  inexplicable  rea- 
son, his  former  wife,  Ellie  (Ti'a  Leoni),  a 
studio  executive,  argues  that  as  the 
quintessential  New  York  director,  he 
would  be  perfect  for  "The  C^ity  That 
Never  Sleeps."  In  creating  \'al  Waxman, 
Woody  Allen  cuts  very  close  to  the  auto- 
biographical bone. 

With  the  help  of  his  oily,  ever-grin- 
ning-through -expensive- bridgework 
agent,  Al  Hack  (Mark  Rydell),  Waxman 
gets  the  assignment.  One  problem  arises 
ahnost  immediately.  As  the  cast  gathers  for 
the  first  day  of  shooting,  Waxman  sudden- 
ly goes  blind.  No  problem,  explains  the 
specialists.  The  condition  is  only  psychoso- 
matic and  could  go  away  at  any  time. 
Nonetheless,  Waxman  can't  see  Central 
Park.  No  problem,  argues  I  lack.  They  can 
take  it.  The  shooting  goes  ahead  with  a 
blind  director,  which  according  to  Allen  is 
typical  of  many  Hollywood  films.  Ellie 
comes  back  into  Waxman's  life  as  a  taidifiil 
assistant  to  help  liim  liide  his  problem  and 
finish  the  picture.  After  all,  she  has  her 
own  job  to  vvoriy  about.  She  insisted  on 
hiring  this  hysterical  nut-case  in  the  first 
place.  Their  collusion  leads  to  the 
inevitable  romantic-comedy  complica- 
tions. 
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Thnt's  the  stoiy  line,  but  it  doesn't 
work.  The  eoncept  ot  a  blind  film  director 
makes  a  brilliant  satirical  point,  Init  the 
comic  tiirns  on  blindness  were  exhatisted 
in  vaudeville  seventy'  years  ago.  \\  axjiian 
looks  in  the  wrong  direction  during  con- 
versations, resorts  to  double-talk  to  avoid 
making  decisions  on  props,  costumes  and 
set  decoration,  stumbles  over  furniture 
and  tails  to  perceive  a  bare-foced  (and  bare 
almost  eventhing  else)  seduction  fi-om  his 
leading  lady.  Most  ot  the  time  the  sight 
gags  are  sadly  predictable.  Pun  intended. 

The  script  lacks  the  usual  Allen  taut- 
ncss.  W'axman  accidentiv  re\eals  his 
scheme  to  a  sleazy  jcmrnalist,  Andrea 
Ford  (Jodie  Markell),  but  nothing  comes 
of  his  revelations.  Does  she  publish  her 
story  or  not?  Allen  never  tells  us.  \\'a\- 
man's  analyst  brings  up  his  relationship 
with  his  estranged  son,  Tonv  (Mark 
Webber),  a  punk  rocker  who  eats  live 
rats  as  part  ot  his  act.  In  a  reconciliation 
meeting,  they  talk  about  "seeing"  one 
another's  values.  To  his  credit  Allen 
backs  a\\a\'  from  the  miraculous  psychi- 
atric cure  ot  Hollywood  cliche.  He  backs 
avva\'  from  any  other  connection  to  the 
story  as  well.  The  son  simpiv  vanishes 
from  the  stor\'.  Wliy  bring  him  in  at  all? 
And  unless  New  York  weather  patterns 
have  changed  in  the  last  tew  years,  how- 
ls it  possible  for  Al  Hack  to  leave  a 
Passover  seder  ami  arrive  at  W'axman's 


home  on  a  beautiful  summer  e\  ening? 

Por  all  its  disappointment,  "Holly- 
wood Ending"  ofters  its  own  quirky 
delights.  The  Allen  one-liners  sparkle 
through  the  dialogue,  and  that  alone  is 
worth  the  outrageous  price  of  a  ticket. 
The  satire  is  deliciously  venomous,  espe- 
cially w  hen  it  sinks  its  fangs  into  the  Hol- 
lywooil  power  brokers.  Hal  (Treat 
Williams)  runs  the  studio,  but  he  can't 
pronounce  "auteur,"  and  when  Wa.xman 
worries  if  Hal  will  hang  around  the  set  all 
day,  Ellie  says  his  attention  span  lasts  (jnly 
about  a  halt  hour.  Surel}-  the  name  invokes 
the  memoiy  ot  the  computer  in  "2001:  A 
Space  Odyssey."  Ed  (Cicorge  Hamilton) 
attends  all  the  high-level  meetings,  with 
no  apparent  qualifications  other  than  his 
suntan.  Elio  Sebastian  (the  fashion  design- 
er, Isaac  Mizrahi),  the  production  designer 
sent  by  Hollywood  to  recreate  authentic 
New  York  sets,  finds  Centi-al  Park  unac- 
ceptable and  plans  to  rebuild  it,  along  w  ith 
1  larlem  and  Eimes  Square,  on  the  studio 
back  lot,  just  to  make  it  look  more  realis- 
tic. Like  her  male  counterparts,  Ellie  looks 
great,  as  though  she  has  spent  more  of  her 
life  in  California  healtli  clubs  than  in  the 
archives  of  the  New  York  Public  Libraiy. 

New  Yorkers  also  get  die  Allen  ti-eat- 
ment.  Lori,  Wa.\man's  girlfriend,  is  such  a 
bubble-brain  that  one  is  astonished  that 
she  was  able  to  tind  the  set,  let  alone 
memorize  se\eral  highU'  torgettable  lines. 


Andrea,  the  reptilian  journalist,  has  be 
lined  up  by  studio  publicity  to  do  a  co\ 
piece  on  the  film,  but  her  knowledge 
movies  seems  limited  to  the  boudc 
escapades  of  stars  and  directors.  Allei 
feelings  about  diis  t\pe  of  journalism  ha 
been  well  documented.  Even  though 
has  furnished  a  mother  lode  of  mater 
tor  the  tabloids  himself,  he  can't  res 
killing  the  messenger  one  more  time. 

Waxman  insists  on  hiring  a  forei 
camera  operator  to  give  the  film 
authentic  New  York  feel.  His  choice  (] 
YiO,  however,  is  Chinese  and  speaks  no 
word  of  English.  Wliat's  more,  he  seei 
to  be  just  as  crazy,  temperamental  ai 
incompetent  as  Wa.xman,  the  blind  dire 
tor.  His  translator  (Barney  Cheng),  a  bu; 
ness  major  from  N.Y.U.,  is  hopelesi 
confused  by  these  arts\-  types,  like  Ma 
garet  Dumont  l<«t  amid  the  Marx  Brot 
ers.  Allen  never  tully  cashes  in  on  tl 
comic  potential  of  the  situaticMi. 

Despite  its  slipshoti  script  and  squa 
dered  possibilities,  "Hollywood  Endinj 
has  its  moments.  The  whole  is  much  k 
than  the  sum  ot  the  parts,  it's  true,  b 
some  of  the  parts  are  quite  entertainin 
In  addition,  the  sustained  satire  keeps  i 
tocus  clearly  in  place  throughout  tl 
meantlerings  of  die  narrative.  At  the  en 
Wa.xman/ Allen  seems  to  reject  the  .Amei 
can  film  industn-,  even  in  its  New  Yo: 
incarnation,  no  more  on  that.  The  fin 
sequence  holds  one  last  ironic  surprise. 

Perhaps  this  review  is  overly  gent 
with  a  clearly  disappointing  effort.  Despi 
Woody  .AJIen's  legendar\'  contempt  f( 
critics,  reviewers  like  me  still  treat  hi: 
gently,  and  with  good  reason.  WTiat  othi 
filmmaker  has  so  definitively  rejected  tl 
computer-generated  tlash  and  glitter  ( 
action-adventure  comic  b(X)ks  and  grosi 
out  sex  comedies  aimed  at  12 -year  old; 
Who  else  provides  adults  with  consistent 
fiinny,  yet  thought-provcjking  films  on 
yearly  basis?  t- 

Eollow  my  example.  Take  a  tour  (ff 
your  own  video  shop  in  search  of  a  nc'l' 
release  that  does  not  assault  your  senst 
and  insult  your  intelligence.  You  will  fin 
veiy  few.  We  should  be  gratefiil  tor  a  sec^ 
ond-  or  even  third-rate  Woody  Alle 
film,  since  it's  a  good  deal  better  than  ju: 
about  anything  else  you'll  find  in  mult 
plex  or  video  stores  these  days.  I'm  disa} 
p(jinted.  I'm  gratefiil.  I'm  neurotic.  I'm 
New  Yorker.  You  w  anna  make  somethin 
out  of  it?  Richard  A.  Blake,  S.. 

America  June  3-\(),  2001' 
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a  failed  coup  attempt  in  December 
01  delivered  yet  another  wound  to 
liti,  conventional  wisdom  again  declared 
;  Caribbean  nation  to  be  almost  an  eco- 
mic  and  political  wasteland — racked  bv 
:)lence  and  devoid  of  all  hope  and 
3mise. 

But  in  Beverly  Bell's  new  collection  of 
spoken-word  essays,  the  activist  and 
thor  shows  how  the  voices  of  Haitian 
)men  deconstruct  the  myths  that  con- 
ntional  wisdom  offers  about  Haiti: 
tractable  poverty,  a  gridlocked  body 
litic,  a  nation  desperate  to  be  saved  by 
northern  patriarch. 

Traversing  the  spectrum  of  political 
d  economic  power,  Wnlkiiig  on  Fire: 
litian  IVomen  V  Stories  of  Sun'iva/  and 
■sistance  gives  voice  to  the  hope  of 
aitian  women  and  the  depth  to  which 
eir  political  and  economic  sav\y  shatters 
e  ill-informed  stereotypies  often  used  to 
miiss  them. 

The  director  and  founder  of  the  New 
exico-based  Center  for  Economic  Jus- 
re,  Bell  delivers  gripping  accounts  of 
Dmen  at  the  forefront  of  what  is  sure  to 
:  Haiti's  eventual  rebirth:  the  resistance 
id  survival  of  Haitian  women.  From  her 
side  role,  immersed  for  more  than  two 
icades  in  the  Haitian  struggle  for 
;mocracy  and  women's  rights.  Bell's  col- 
ction  of  harrowing  accounts  in  the  face 
rape,  hunger,  humiliation  and  repres- 
)n  does  more  than  simply  document  die 
ruggle  of  women  for  daily  sun  ival. 

In  Walking  on  Fire,  Haiti's  women 
)int  the  way  out  of  darkness  to  a  Haiti 
here  the  promise  of  Libeite,  Eg/ilite,  Fra- 
niitc  still  lives — a  promise  born  out  of 
le  successful  slave  revolt  that  in  1804 
ade  the  country  the  world's  first  intle- 
indent  black  republic. 
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''Bat  teneb,  to  beat  back  the  darkness, 
is  one  of  the  many  traditions  in  which 
Haitians  turn  their  meager  tocjls  of  sur- 
vival— in  this  case,  cooking  spoons  and 
pots — into  a  mighty  form  of  pow  er.  In  a 
daring  anil  deafening  act,  women  in  the 
slums  beat  against  metal  to  raise  their 
voices  against  repressi(jn,"  Bell  vvrites. 
And  she  pronounces  this  iiook  to  be  a  bat 
teneb. 

Prom  the  start,  Bell  knows  that 
authenticity  is  the  heart  to  any  such 
undertaking.  To  that  end,  she  meets 
Haitian  women  where  they  are,  be  it  "on 
an  open  roof  in  a  raging  thunderstorm. ..a 
\  oudou  temple... [or]  a  busy  coffin-manu- 
facturing shop."  The  author  writes: 

Women  told  their  stories  in  swel- 
tering tin  shacks  with  flies 
buzzing  around  our  sweat-cov- 
ered bodies,  in  dirt  vards  with 
goats  or  chickens,  and  in  an 
underground  organizing  center 
scarred  with  the  broken  windows 
and  battered  doors  of  a  recent 
military  attack. 

Some  of  the  bat  teneb  Bell  brings  forth 
are  extraordinary  tales  of  human  ti'iumph 
in  the  face  of  extreme  challenge — burdens 
beyond  what  many,  man  or  woman,  coukl 
bear,  burdens  that  the  women  of  Walking 
on  Fire  had  no  choice  but  to  carr\'. 

Women  like  Alina  "Tibebe"  Cajuste. 
Given  away  by  a  mother  who  had  n(j 
means  to  support  her,  Tibebe  was  raised  a 
child-slave — a  restavek  in  Haitian  Cre- 
ole— tortured  and  beaten  by  her  middle- 
class  Haitian  caretakers.  "I  was  climbing 
C]alvaiy,"  she  told  Bell.  Tiliebe  eventually 
fled  and  sought  out  her  mtjther.  Demand- 
ing to  know  the  truth,  Tibebe  learns  that 
her  father — the  son  of  a  wealthy  familv — 
raped  her  mother.  "And  then  I  was  born," 
Tibebe  said.  In  the  end  she  buries  her  b\'- 
then  destitute  father,  the  man  largely 
responsible  for  her  own  life  of  misery.  Yet 
she  survives  and  perseveres.  Implicit  in 
the  trials  ot  Tibebe  and  the  others  is  an 
untlerstanding  that  the  empowerment 
that  is  the  key  ttj  their  eventual  liberation 
can  be  found  onl\'  in  their  collectixe 
struggle  for  hope. 

For  many,  the  foundation  lies  in 
faith — Catholic,  Voudou  or  Protestant. 


"If  I  need  to  meet  Jesus,  I  meet  him  in  my 
brothers  and  sisters,"  Louise  Monfils  told 
Bell.  "You're  taking  a  better  communion 
that  way.  It's  not  opening  your  mouth 
and  taking  the  host,  answering,  '.'Vmen'  to 
'1  he  Body  of  Christ'  while  being  mean 
and  a  nuisance  to  your  neighbors.  Or 
sending  your  own  kids  to  school  while 
you  keep  the  little  girl  you  are  als(j  raising 
at  home  to  cook  food,  clean  up  the  dishes 
and  wash  the  clothes  of  your  own  child," 
Monfds  said.  The  clarity  these  Haitian 
women  lay  out  before  Bell  goes  well 
beyond  their  own  backyards. 

The  push  for  globalization,  w  hich  has 
so  dramatically  affected  countries  like 
II  aiti  throu2;h  the  economic  dictates  ot 
the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  is  primary  for  organizers 
like  Yolette  Etienne.  "WTiat  I  want  to 
believe  is  that  globalization  will  create 
more  communication,  and  women  will 
understand  that  they  are  not  alone,"  Eti- 
enne said  in  her  interview  with  Bell. 

"If  women  could  get  together,  they 
could  change  all  this.  Haitian  women 
could  communicate  with  other  poor 
women  in  Haiti  and  in  other  poor  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  with  those  in  developed 
countries  who  believe  that  women  are 
human  beings  and  must  live  as  whole 
people,"  Etienne  said. 

But  beyond  even  the  most  compelling 
pcjlitical  convictions,  the  true  potency  of 
Walking  on  Fire  lies  with  the  courage 
summoned  by  the  women  whose  stories 
are  chronicled  in  its  pages. 

Claudette  Phene,  a  peasant  woman 
and  organizer,  tells  Bell  the  stoiy  of  her 
encounter  with  Corporal  Dol — a  man 
who  had  promised  to  shoot  her.  At  a 
roadblock  in  the  coastal  town  of  St.  Alarc 
the  soldier  ordered  Phene  out  of  a  packed 
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truck  she  was  riding  in.  "Dol  tolil  mc, 
'Cict  out  ot  the  tioick,  Claudette.'  1  said,  '1 
won't  get  down.  You  need  me,  you  come 
up  here  and  get  me.'  I  told  him,  'Death 
today  is  death,  death  tomorrow  is  still 
death.  I'll  still  he  here.  IF  you  shoot  me, 
I'll  lea\e  behind  children  who'll  leave 
hehintl  e\en  more  chiklren.'  Three  or 
tour  people  in  the  car  said,  'Driver,  go!'" 
Brian  Stevens 
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Andrew  Delhanco  has  persuasi\el\'  argued 
in  his  hook  The  Dciith  ofSnum:  Hoiv  Aiiicri- 
ains  Lust  Their  Sense  of  Evil  that  the  word 
"evil"  has  all  iuit  vanished  from  the  ,'\meri- 
can  \-ocal)ular\-  and  with  it  the  ssmhols 
once  useil  to  articulate  our  experience  ot 
evil.  In  the  w  ake  ot  the  D'agic  events  ot  last 
September,  however,  the  word  "evil"  has 
made  something  ot  a  restricted  reappear- 
ance among  us;  it  applies  to  others,  not  to 
us.  And  one  may  wonder  how  long  it  will 
be  with  us.  Notwidistanding,  die  existence 
ot  evil  has  engendered  perennial  question- 
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ing  among  philosophers  and  theologians, 
though  the  problem  of  evil  as  we  have 
come  to  know  it  did  not  emerge  unril  the 
17th  centuiy,  in  the  English  itatural  theol- 
ogv  tradition  and  in  a  German  tradition 
culminating  in  Leibniz's  Theodicy.  It  was  a 
time  when  philosophers  began  to  think 
they  had  clear  ideas  as  to  what  divine 
power  and  goodness  meant  as  the  use  ot 
analogy  in  God-talk  drifted  into  uni\'ocit\ . 

The  mysteiy  ot  evil — and  that  is  what 
it  is,  myster\',  not  a  pr(jl)lem  to  be  solved — 
raises  tor  Christian  thinkers  a  challenge 
unlike  any  other,  for  it  suggests  that  the 
existence  ot  evil  is  incompatible  with  the 
existence  ot  Ciod,  that  faith  and  reason  are 
irreconcilable.  The  issue  has  come  to  be 
framed  thus:  How  is  it  possible  to  affimi  at 
once,  without  contradiction,  that  (jod  is 
all-[iowcrfLil,  that  Ciod  is  all  good,  but  that 
evil  exists?  .Adopting  various  strategies, 
dneodicies  have  stiaiggled  tor  coherence  in 
response  to  the  objection  that  onlv  two  ot 
diese  propositions  are  compatible,  not  all 
three  at  once.  1  he  myster\'  deepens  when 
evil  is  made  to  encompass  such  diverse 
phenomena  as  murder,  cancer,  eardiquake, 
"nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw"  and  geno- 
cide, evil  on  a  grand  sale  exceeding  all 
imaginable  compensation.  Yet  beyontl  the 
party  and  thrust  ot  academic  argument 
there  are  the  silent,  luirning  tears  ot  diose 
who  suffer  and  ask  not  "whv  evil?"  but 
"whv  me?"  There  is  the  rage  of  protest, 
accusation  and  appeal  to  (lod  against  (rod 
that  argument  cannot  assuage. 

Joseph  V.  Kelly,  a  professor  of  reli- 
gious studies  at  John  Carroll  L^niversitv, 
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provides  a  fast-moving  and  sweeping  siBj^J 
vey  ot  the  myriad  approaches  to  the  nT-f 
tery  of  evil  in  the  \\  estem  tradition.  T 
book  is  a  timely,  worthwhile  contributiq 
After  examining  Middle  Eastern  nmihoi^ 
gy  and  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scr- 
tures  by  way  of  background,  Kelly  chroiAg' 
cles  philosophical,  theological  and  iiterqli* 
works  dealing  with  evil  and  slots  them  irBt\" 
the  customary  time  trames:  patristij' 
medieval.  Renaissance  and  Reformatio 
and  modern.  The  major  players  briejfec 
appear:  Augustine,  Aquinas,  (]alvin,  Lef- 
niz,  I  lume  and  Nietzsche.  In  addition^ 
host  of  minor  players  make  tleetii  w. 
appearances.  In  the  modem  period,  Ke 
intnjduces  the  chief  approaches:  the  fr 
will  defense,  Irenaean  and  process  theo( 
cies.  Especially  interesting  is  the  survey 
varied  recent  approaches  that  view  evil 
genetically  mediated.  In  the  end,  Kei 
correctly  observes  that  what  tells  mo 
against  all  theodicies  is  the  grossly  dispr 
portionate  and  wholly  senseless  evil 
tragedies  such  as  Auschwitz,  Rwanda  ai 
the  \\'(jrld  Trade  Center,  evils  who: 
dimension  cannot  be  charted  or  absorbe 
WTiat  is  unique  to  Kelly's  work  is  liis  wid 
ranging  inclusion  of  literarv'  classics  th 
have  evil  as  their  theme:  Dante,  Marlow 
Milton,  Pope,  Cioethe,  AI.  Shelley,  Do 
toyevsly  and  odiers. 

1  he  fruit  of  Kelly's  years  ot  teachir 
untlergracluates,  this  is  a  rcader-friendl 
lucidiv  v\ritten  v\()rk,  unencumbered  I 
the  scholarly  armature  of  toomotes.  It 
also  an  overlv  ambitious  work.  It  contaii 
the  makings  tor  two  or  three  books.  TI 
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mr  IS  AWAVv  that  he  has  purchased  coiii- 
I  iciisivcncss  at  die  costly  price  ot  depth. 

■ic  is  here  no  thesis  to  be  estal)lished, 
I  sustained  argument  weaving  his  mass  ol 
imiadon  into  a  digestible  unity.  For 
k  Ivelly  from  time  to  rime  lirietly  siim- 
i/cs  what  was  moving  forward  in  histo- 
ihe  book  lacks  an  interpretive  frame- 
Is.  Mor  is  the  reader  alerted  to  the  ev  ils 
.  Iicodicy,  which  in  the  insensitive,  gen- 
.  i/iiig  abstractness  of  its  "explanations" 
i  iKsticates  evil.  After  scaling  this  moun- 
I  of  material,  Kelly  tersely  reveals  his 
^()nal  view:  diat  he  cannot  reconcile  the 
tciice  of  a  good  God  widi  the  existence 
and  is  resigned  to  nescience  while 
tmg  in  God.  Further,  because  the  work 
oncerned  primarily  with  moral  evil 
icr  than  natural  evil  and  the  complex 
u  ining  of  the  two,  there  is  frequent  ref- 
luc  to  original  siii,  a  temi  riddled  with 
hi  u  nity.  Would  that  we  could  abantlon 
Kelly  rightly  views  the  Augustinian 
lerstanding  as  no  longer  viable  and 
nis  to  prefer  seeing  original  sin  as  a 
il)()l  of  our  inherent  tendency  to  evil, 
t  while  one  of  the  most  important 
noffs  of  the  study  of  evil  is  what  we 
rn  about  our  humanity,  Kelly  makes  no 
jiiipt  to  elucidate  our  dark  underside, 
\  humans  incline  to  and  do  evil. 
1  \  en  if  one  does  not  go  as  far  as  Kant 
1  assert  that  our  anguished  theodicies 
!  "transcendental  illusions,"  we  must 
nit  that  theoretical  approaches  end  in 
nd  alleys.  Enigma  becomes  insoluble 
ficulty  and,  for  the  believer,  bafflement 
fore  the  opacity  of  God's  wise  love.  Reli- 
)n,  therefore,  turns  from  argument  to 
ect  and  action,  not  as  solution  but  as 
iponse  to  render  the  aporia  productive — 
St,  by  leading  to  a  docta  ignortiutia, 
lereby  in  not  seeing  one  at  least  sees  how 
t  to  explain  evil — for  example,  as  divine 
astisement.  Second,  lamentation,  while 
iding  to  consolation,  wisdom  and  accep- 
ice,  also  challenges  believers  to  enlist  in 
etiiico-political  struggle  to  mitigate  evil 
d  suffering  in  private  and  public  spheres, 
dievers  are  challenged  to  engage  in 
fered  suffering.  At  a  certain  level,  only 
liristology  can  render  divine  goodness 
edible  in  a  world  of  caused  and  suffered 
il,  a  theme  nowhere  pursued  in  Kelly's 
rvey.  In  light  ot  die  cross  we  still  do  not 
low  the  world's  stoiy,  but  we  detect  a 
ittern  emerging  that  we  can  trust  and 
.at  will  not  let  us  tell  it  as  a  story  of  God's 


indifference  to  human  agony. 

I  here  is  a  dialectic  moving  from 
Adam  to  Job  to  the  Servant  ot 
Yahweh/Ghrist;  from  suffering  as  penalty' 
to  suffering  as  affliction  to  suffering  as 
action;  from  culprit  to  victim  to  servant; 
from  evil  committed  to  evil  suffered  to  evil 
redeemed;  from  God  as  lawgiver/judge  t(j 
(lod  as  tyrant  to  Crod  as  fellow-sufferer 
and  advocate.  Perhaps  only  when  one 
attains  a  capacity  for  offered  suftering  does 
the  world  cease  to  be  too  wicked  tor  God 
to  be  good,  though  always  there  are  the 
tears  of  children,  mass  death  and  die  night- 
mare of  the  cruel  or  ineffective  God  ot 
tragedy,  unthinkable  yet  invincible. 

Argument,  however,  remains  indis- 
pensable for  the  light  it  brings  us  about 
oui'selves  as  destined  to  good  and  inclined 
to  evil,  and  about  the  limits  of  reason. 
Therein  lies  the  value  of  Kelly's  work  in  a 
time  that  tends  to  trivialize  evil  as  just 
another  tact  of  life  and  to  reduce  it  to  a 
genetic,  social  or  psychological  problem, 
and  tracmble  accordingh'  through  genetics, 
drugs  or  behavior  modification.  But  the 
priority  rests  finally  with  praxis,  where  die 
passivity  of  being  victim  becomes  the  activ- 
ity of  suffering  sei'vants.  Stephen  J.  Duffy 
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Edward  Sorin  arrived  in  the  United  States 
from  France  in  1841,  27  years  old,  three 
years  ordained  and  the  religious  superior 
of  a  band  ot  six  brothers  in  the  recently 
founded  (1837)  Congregation  of  Floly 
Cross.  Wlien  he  died  in  1893,  he  was  cele- 
brated as  the  founder  of  four  institutions 
of  liigher  learning,  the  superior  general  of 
his  congregation  and  a  significant  figure  in 
the  American  Catholic  community.  In 
Marvin  O'Connell  he  tinally  has  his  biog- 
rapher. 

The  seven  Holy  Cross  religious  who 
landetl  in  New  York  City  in  1841  were  en 
route  to  the  frontier  diocese  ot  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  to  organize  parish  schools.  Fhe  fol- 


lowing year,  strained  relations  with  the 
bishop,  (^elestine  Hailandiere,  led  them  to 
northern  Indiana,  where  they  established  a 
boartling  school  and  had  it  chartered  by 
the  state  legislature  as  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Lac.  As  Notre  Dame's 
first  president,  Sorin  sei^ved  for  23  years. 
O'Connell,  professor  emeritus  of  history 
at  U.N.D.,  describes  his  leadership  as 
despotic  but  enlightened:  "enlightened  in 
the  sense  that  without  the  assertion  ot  his 
self-confidence  and  single-mindedness 
there  would  have  been  no  faculty  to 
ignore  and  no  students  to  expel.  Without 
Sorin  there  would  have  been  no  Notre 
Dame."  Sorin,  in  O'Connell's  words,  "had 
virtually  created  [Notre  Dame]  out  of 
nothing  and  withrnit  [him]  it  v\'ould  never 
have  sumved." 

Sorin,  more  an  administi'ator  than  an 
educator,  and  Ncjtre  Dame  were  always 
short  ot  money  in  the  early  years.  His 
greatest  asset  was  his  collaborators,  the 
Holy  Ooss  brothers,  sisters  and  priests 
who  endured  penun,',  isolation  and  devas- 
tating attacks  of  illness  to  keep  the  institu- 
tion afloat.  In  1851  Sorin  sent  three  Holy 
Cross  brothers  to  California  to  look  for 
gold.  One  died  there,  another  withdrew 
from  the  congregation  and  the  third 
returned  to  Notre  Dame  without  any 
gold.  It  was  not  one  of  Sorin's  finest 
hours. 

Where  the  interests  of  his  school  and 
of  the  Congi'egation  of  Holy  Cross  were 
concerned,  Sorin  could  be  a  fierce  antago- 
nist. By  turns  flattering,  manipulative  and 
combative,  he  crossed  swords  at  one  time 
or  another  with  almost  every  American 
bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  Holy  Cross 
religious  worked.  In  the  end,  though,  he 
managed  to  prevent  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross  from  being  divided  up  into  several 
communities  ot  diocesan  right,  the  fate  of 
more  than  one  women's  communitv'  in  the 
19th-cenuir\'  American  church. 

Sorin's  relationship  with  the  F"rench 
priest  who  v\'as  the  founder  and  first  supe- 
rior general  of  the  Congregation  of  Floly 
Cross,  Basile  Moreau,  was  no  less  adver- 
sarial. WTien  Moreau  assigned  him  to  lead 
the  first  group  ot  Holy  Cross  missionaries 
to  Bengal,  India,  in  1853,  Sorin  refused  to 
go  and  threatened  to  secede  from  the  con- 
gregation and  take  all  the  Holy  C>ross  per- 
sonnel in  the  United  States  with  him. 
Moreau  waited  him  out  and  eventually 
received  his  submission,  but  assigned 
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another  priest  to  lead  the  Bengal  mission. 

Sorin's  conflict  with  Moreau  is 
tracked  by  the  author  through  two-thirds 
of  the  more  than  700  pages  in  this  book. 
Reiving  on  more  than  a  thousand  letters 
and  documents  in  the  Holy  (>ross  congre- 
gational archives  in  Rome  and  in  the 
United  States,  O'C^onnell  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  analyze  and  explain  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  men.  Moreau 
was  the  son  of  peasants.  Trainetl  by  the 
Sulpicians,  he  was  a  cautious  administra- 
tor, highly  organized,  meticulous  about 
details,  given  to  ascetic  practices  and  of 
very  disciplined  work  habits.  Sorin  had 
been  born  to  a  family  of  die  landed  gen- 
try. He  was  used  to  being  in  charge,  was 
given  to  a  romantic  piety  and  was  opti- 
mistic to  a  fault,  a  born  enthusiast  who 
was  forever  hatching  projects  that  v\ere 
often  beyond  his  means  to  achiex  e. 

The  two  men  were  almost  bountl  to 
clash  and  carried  on  a  love-hate  relation- 
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ship  h)r  years.  1  he  Congregation  of  Holy 
Cj"oss  has  introduced  Aloreau's  cause  for 
canonization,  and  over  the  years  a  number 
of  studies  of  his  lite  and  work  published  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  have 
made  Sorin  out  to  be  a  villain  and  Moreau 
a  saint.  While  hardly  making  Sorin  a  saint, 
O'Connell  does  redress  the  imbalance. 

Sorin  was  elected  superior  general  of 
the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross  in  1 868, 
at  a  moment  when  a  grave  financial  crisis 
in  France  threatened  the  commimity's 
very  e.vistence.  Under  his  leadership  the 
del)t  was  reduced  to  manageable  amounts, 
but  the  college  and  church  that  Moreau 
had  built  in  France  and  diat  had  sen-ed  as 
the  congregati(jn's  motherhcjuse  were 
sold.  Embittered,  Moreau  lived  outside 
the  congregation  tor  the  last  four  years  ot 
his  lite  and  died  in  1873. 

As  superior  general,  Sorin  chose  to 
govern  the  congregation  from  Notre 
Dame  with  annual  trips  to  I'rance  and 
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Rome.  No  matter  who  held  the  office 
provincial  in  the  L'nited  States,  Sorin  cc 
tinned  to  be  the  guiding  force  in  t 
American  Holy  Ooss  community.  Duri 
his  tenure,  colleges  were  opened 
Cincinnati,  VV'atertown,  Wisconsin  a) 
Austin,  Te.x.  Only  the  last  of  these, 
Edward's  University,  survives  today.  T 
celebration  of  Sorin's  50th  anniversary 
ordination  at  Notre  Dame  in  181  f"^ 
brought  together  (>ardinal  James  Gibbo  E' 
and  numerous  members  of  the  America  k'' 
ist  tendcncv  in  the  hierarchy.  Archbisb  S  ' 
John  h-eland  preached  at  the  Mass.  It  w 
a  tribute  to  Sorin's  and  Notre  Dam(  W 
standing  in  the  American  church  in  1 
latter  years. 

Edward  Sorin  has  long  enjoyed 
somewhat  mythical  status  among  Not 
Dame  alumni  and  many  zAmerican  Hoplret 
(>ross  religious.  O'Connell's  biography 
times  dispels  the  m\th  and  at  other  tim 
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ounds  it  in  c\'idence.  James  T.  ConneiV"^ 
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I  emembrance 

I  (1  to  chuckle  while  reading  Elixa- 
1  1  1  icocelli's  "Avoiding  Mass  1  lystc- 
I    l  eaching  (Children  to  Behave  in 
irch"  (5/6).  She  and  her  young  ones 
lid  be  as  discomfited  as  1  was  by  the 
(Ircn  wandering  loose  at  Sunday 

in  the  (latholic  chapel  of  the  state 
itcntiar\'  in  Tijuana.  Some  are  visit- 
I  then-  fathers;  others  are  "in  resi- 
ee"  with  their  mothers.  None  of 
1  ii  motion  or  commotion,  however, 
lis  to  distract  the  prisoners  from 
-e  .utention  to  the  Eucharist  or  the 
il.  ( rod  bless  them.  As  to  my  own 
Hons  as  a  priest,  I  ha\  e  this  poetic 
iitation,  called  "Suffer  the  Little 
ildren": 

tlh-  hcihhes  mnvdcd  and  sol  aim 
I'jii  hciit  foi'  the  coiimratioi! 

iiiid  iaii'c  it  to  the  kids! 
the  high  piteh  of  their  piny 
iiiie  near  the  idtur  peering 
line  visiting  the  pews 
nro  rumiing  the  main  aisle 
lip  and  back,  up  and  hack 

■who's  tending  then/  anyuuiy? 

Fm  about  to  scold 

when  i  remeinber  something 

James  Torrens,  S.J. 
Tijuana.  Baja  California,  Mexico 

sitive  Step 

aiL\iliar\  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
ilveston-Houston,  which  is  one  of  the 
gest  Hispanic-populated  Catholic 
)ceses  in  the  United  States,  I  was 
preciative  of  "Architects  of  Success" 
'29).  The  article  highlights  important 
ta,  some  positive  and  some  challeng- 
With  the  accelerated  growth  of  the 
spanic  population  within  the 
itholic  Church,  ways  of  forming  His- 
nic  leaders  among  the  youth  should 

a  priority  for  our  church.  I  believe 
t  attitude  taken  in  the  article  of  see- 
y  the  Hispanic  young  people  not  as  a 
oblem,  but  as  a  solution,  is  a  positive 
:p  toward  forming  young  leaders  in 
e  Hispanic  community'. 


I  look  forw  ard  to  seeing  more  arti- 
cles with  the  same  locus  on  responding 
to  the  needs  ot  the  I  lispanic  \'outh  in 
the  church. 

(IVIost  Rev.)  Josepti  S.  Vasquez 
l-louston.  Tex. 

No  Illusions 

Amen  to  Thomas  J.  McCarthy's  col- 
umn, "Men  of  the  Cloth"  (5/6),  in 
which  he  u  rites  "our  understanding  oi 
the  priesthood  needs  to  change."  Mr. 
McC]arth\'  expresses  eloquently  many  of 
the  thoughts  that  have  come  to  me 
since  the  sex  abuse  crisis  erupted.  On 
June  y  I  will  be  celebrating  my  first 
anniversary  as  a  priest.  I  came  to  the 
priesthood  having  left  the  seminary  sys- 
tem 20  years  ago,  and  after  losing  my 
wife  of    1/2  years  to  cancer.  When  I 
was  ordained  at  age  .^8, 1  had  no  illu- 
sions about  priesthood  as  a  state  of  life 
exalted  over  any  other. 

Growing  up,  my  experience  of 
priests  and  priesthood  was  always  a  ver\' 
"human"  one.  Perhaps  having  a  priest 
in  the  family  (my  great-uncle)  helped 
trie  cultivate  that  view,  but  I  always  saw 
priests  as  real,  imperfect  people.  Yet  in 
my  short  time  serving  as  a  priest  I  have 
spoken  to  se\  eral  people  who  say  that 
they  were  taught  that  all  priests  are 
holier  than  the  general  population,  and 
that  they  thought  priests  could  do  no 
wrong.  It's  no  wonder,  then,  how  deep 
is  die  hurt,  the  anger  and  the  disap- 
pointment that  people  are  expressing  in 
the  wake  of  the  current  scandal. 

I  strongh'  agree  with  Mr. 
McCarthy's  assertion  that  our  "sur- 
vival" as  Catholics  depends  on  a  "reori- 
entation of  our  understanding"  ot 
priesthood.  How  many  of  the  victims  (I 
would  rather  refer  to  them  as  "sur- 
vivors") of  sex  abuse  by  priests  have  said 
things  like  "I  couldn't  sa\'  anything  to 
anyone  about  it — I  mean,  he  was  a 
priest!";  or,  "I  thought  priests  could  do 
no  wrong,  so  I  thought  what  he  was 
doing  must  have  been  right"? 

By  setting  priests  in  a  higher  realm 
than  everycjne  else,  we  have  done  an 
injustice  to  our  children  and  to  our- 
selves, and  made  it  possible  lor  preda- 
tors and  sick  men  to  get  away  with  ter- 


ril)le  crimes.  This  crisis  is,  indeed,  an 
"ojiportunit}'  to  re-examine  what  priest- 
hood is"  and  to  retnind  ourselves  ot 
what  it  is  not. 

(Rev.)  Steven  Hannafin 
Wantagh.  N.Y. 

Presence  Anticipated 

Thanks  for  the  article  on  liturgical 
dance  by  Robert  V'erEecke,  S.J.,  (3/25) 
and  the  wonderful  illustradon.  ^  ou'd  be 
delighted — or  maybe  you  already 
know — how  your  Jesuit  confixres  are 
encouraging  festal  dance  before  the 
Gospel  and  at  the  preparation  ot  the 
gifts  in  Majunj,  Marshall  Islands,  where 
I  spent  two  years  as  a  college  instructor. 
Because  there  is  a  goodly  group  fiom 
Kiribati  (formerly  the  CJilberts)  on  the 
island,  it  is  customary  for  them  to 
share — one  dance  ot  Gilbertese,  the 
other  of  Marshalese.  The  latter  are 
especially  reverent,  I  found — the  for- 
mer more  militar\',  though  not  belliger- 
ent. And  noboth',  no  matter  how  illiter- 
ate, could  tail  to  grasp  that  the  Ciospel 
is  good  news.  A  chartning  detail,  in  my 
opinion,  was  that  at  the  offertory, 
presiders  were  given  neck  garlands  (not 
leis,  but  a  similar  concept).  And  before 
the  preface,  a  woman  (always)  came  to 
put  a  garland  around  the  offered  bread 
and  wine,  too,  somehow  recognizing  a 
personal  presence,  anticiixited. 

Mary  Elizabetti  IVIason.  O.S.B. 

Bismarck,  N.D. 

Disappointment 

I  am  very  disappointed  in  yt)ur  May  13, 
2002  issue. 

As  a  priest  of  approximately  the 
same  vintage  as  the  Rev.  Michael  L. 
Papesh  I  have  a  difficult  rime  reconcil- 
ing my  own  experience  of  issues  of 
celibacy  and  sexuality  with  his  account. 
Yes,  I  read  the  papers,  and  I  have 
painful  personal  knowledge  of  injury 
done  to  families  who  are  close  to  me.  I 
have  also  heard  the  rumors  and  gossip 
about  brother  priests  as  well  as  bishops. 
But  his  claitn  that  "winking"  is  the  ordi- 
nary response  to  what  seems  to  be,  by 
his  account,  almost  constant,  universal 
misbehavior  does  not  fit  with  my  expe- 
rience as  priest.  That  includes  life  in  a 
diocesan  rector)^  and  shared  life  widi 
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the  word 


Ordinary  Manner 

Tenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  June  9,  2002 

Readings:  Hos.  6:3-6;  Ps.  50:  Rom.  4:18-25;  Mt.  9:9-13 
Ahra/.y////  hc/icvcti  hoping  agaiust  hope  {Rom.  4:1  S) 


TIIF  LFCl  lONARV  returns  to 
Ordinary  Time,  under  the 
guitlnnce  of  Matthew.  From 
now  until  the  24th  Sunday  of 
the  year  (Sept.  15),  the  second  reading 
consists  of  e.xcerpts  from  major  sections 
of  Paul'  s  Letter  to  the  Romans.  This  is 
rather  ironic,  since  Matthew's  (iospel, 
accoriiing  to  some  scholars,  was  com- 
posed to  counter  certain  Pauline  attitudes 

letters 

non-Jesuit  priests. 

As  a  professor  ot  chemistr\'  I  know 
little  of  sociological  methods  of  study.  I 
wonder  how  Professor  D.  Paul  Sullins 
came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  Catholics 
don't  go  to  Mass  anittnore.  As  a  presiding 
celebrant,  that  is  hardly  my  experience;  as 
a  member  of  a  "supplying"  religious 
community  I  hear  more  and  more  pleas 
for  help  from  neighboring  Catholic  pas- 
tors and  communities.  I  also  see  more  of 
them  imanswered  as  my  brother  Jesuits 
diminish  in  number  and  vigor.  I  believe 
the  sociological  data  shew  not  only  a 
decline  in  numbers,  but  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing age  profile  for  those  remaining. 

Finally,  I  find  die  cover  and  inside 
illustration  of  the  Papesh  article  in  poor 
taste. 

N(jt  a  good  week. 

William  F.  Cam.  S.J. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Open  to  Change 

\  (jur  editorial  "A  Meditation  for  Pente- 
cost" (5/13)  pointed  out  the  beneficial 
results  for  the  church  as  the  hierarchy 
responded  over  the  years  to  the  Protes- 
tant split.  However,  in  her  book  ll.'c 
March  of  Folly  the  late  historian 

Barbara  W.  Tuchman  pointed  out  the 


in  the  church.  Matthew  has  always  been 
the  favorite  Gospel  among  Roman 
Catholics,  while  Romans  has  provitled  a 
canon  within  the  canon  for  churches  of 
the  Reformation.  l"he  Lecti(jnar\'  texts  of 
the  coming  months  provide  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity' to  preach  on,  pra\'  about  and  suid\' 
these  two  documents  and  to  be  grateful 
for  the  growing  reconciliation  between 
divided  members  of  the  (Christian  flimih'. 


folly  of  a  strictly  reactive  response  to 
internal  dissent  instead  of  a  proactive 
response. 

She  maintains  that  if  the  church  hier- 
archy had  not  disregarded  the  developing 
movements  and  growing  sentiment  of 
disaffection;  had  not  been  so  preoccupied 
with  protecting  their  personal  positions 
and  gains;  had  not  been  so  convinced  of 
the  church's  permanence  and  the  invinci- 
bilit}'  of  their  and  its  power  and  status 
and  assumed  the  papacy  could  forever 
suppress  challenges,  they  would  have 
been  more  open  to  change  and  might 
have  made  changes  that  would  have 
avoided  the  split. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  today's 
hierarchy  will  merely  repeat  the  folly  of 
the  past  or  whether  the  ponderously 
moving  Roman  Catholic  Church  will 
learn  from  its  past  and  actively  answer 
present-day  dissent — which,  thanks  to 
modern-day  communication  and  educa- 
tion, cuts  cleeper  and  is  much  more 
widespread  than  the  16th  century  dis- 
sent— by  changing  what  so  very  many 
faithful  are  convinced  needs  to  be 
changed. 

Marilyn  M.  Kramer 
Wausau.  Wis. 

Embarrassment 

T  he  cover  on  the  May  3  issue  of  America 


Serendipitously,  today's  readings, 
their  stress  on  mercy,  faith  and  love  (  ^' 
Mt.  23:23),  provide  a  wonderfid  inti 
duction  to  the  riches  of  Ordinary  Tin 
Of  all  the  prophets,  Hosea  may  b( 
express  the  merciful  antl  loving  conip; 
sion  of  God.  In  a  context  excoriati 
false  repentance  (Hos.  5:15-7:2),  t 
prophet  quotes  insincere  attitudes  a 


was  a  real  embarrassment  to  receive 
through  the  mail.  We  expect  that  from 
other  journals.  It  was  insensitive.  I  use 
that  highly  volatile  word.  To  be  insensi 
rive  is  the  great  cultural  sin.  But  Americ 
would  never  do  a  cartoon-t\pe  cover 
about  black  people,  Jews,  immigrants 
Protestant  ministers  or,  right  now  least  ( 
all,  ga)'s.  That  would  reflect  on  the  tone 
of  America.  Yet  while  we  agonize  this 
church  crisis,  we  priests  are  lumped 
together  in  that  crude  fashion. 

Your  publication  is  working  hard  at 
understanding  our  dirt}-  problem.  And  I 
know  there  are  many  points  of  view  to  b 
shared.  You  know  we  are  being  lumped 
together  as  perverts,  child  molesters  and 
freaks.  And  I  am  sure  most  of  us  could 
have  done  better  to  address  this  than  we 
have. 

But  the  caricature  on  the  ft^ont  page 
not  w  orthy  of  an  intellectual  and  intelli- 
gent magazine. 

America  does  wonderful  work.  But 
under  this  terrible  siege,  we  d<j  n(Jt  need 
an  article  porti"aying  priests  as  a  private 
club. 

I  express  my  solidarit)'  with  you  as  a 
fellow  priest  (dare  1  say  that?)  and  widi 
the  efforts  of  America  to  hel]i  us  througl 
the  hell  of  iiKjral  negligence. 

(Rev.)  Philip  Krogms 
Green  Lake,  Wi. 
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'Iters  them  v\itli  an  oracic  hoin  God: 
ir  piety  is  like  a  morning  eloud,  like 
'  dew  that  jiasses  away,"  while  (iod 
•es  "love  not  sacrifice  and  knowledge 
■od  rather  than  holocausts"  (6:6). 
The  Gospel  appropriately  relates  the 
of  Matthew  and  the  complaint  of  the 
.•isees  that  Jesus  eats  with  tax  collec- 
and  sinners.  Indiscriminate  associa- 
with  the  marginal  is  one  of  the  most 
I  traditions  about  the  historical  Jesus, 
luch  so  that  before  he  was  ever  called 
rd"  or  "Messiah,"  his  earthly 
ription  was  "glutton  and  drunkard,  a 
id  of  tax  collectors  and  sinners"  (Mt. 
6).  As  in  Mark,  Matthew  defends  his 
3ns  with  a  proverb  about  the  sick, 
the  well,  needing  a  physician,  but 
5  to  his  Markan  source  the  quote 
n  Hos.  6:6  on  the  primacy  of  love 
mercy  over  falso  devotion  (see  also 
12:7). 

The  story  of  Abraham  completes  the 
d  of  love  and  mercy.  Throughout 
nans  4,  Abraham  is  a  model  of  a  faith 
brings  about  a  right  relation  to  God, 
er  than  human  achievement.  This  is 
'erfully  stated  by  Paul:  "He  believed, 
ing  against  hope."  Though  he  and 
ah  were  past  the  age  for  bringing 
h  new  life,  he  never  forgot  God's 
mise  of  an  heir.  He  "never  weakened 
faith,"  nor  did  he  doubt  God's 
mise.  This  is  a  depth  of  faith  that 
igs  forth  death  from  life  and  enables 
;rson  to  trust  in  Jesus,  who  was  hand- 
ler and  raised  up  "for  us." 
Today's  brief  readings  offer  chai- 
ses for  the  church  today.  True  reli- 
1  involves  deep  faith  in  the  mercy  of 
d  that  issues  forth  in  love.  Hosea 
llenges  false  repentance,  where  "the 
St  beautiful  words  cannot  save  an  ugly 
rt"  (Carroll  Stuhlmueller,  C.P.,  Col- 
•ville  Bible  Comvientary,  p.  504),  and 
licts  a  God  who  seeks  mercy  and  love. 
IS  enacts  God's  mercy  by  associating 
h  religious  outcasts  while  challenging 
)ple's  conception  of  who  is  the  insider 
1  who  the  outsider.  The  faith  of  Abra- 
n  reminds  us  that  before  there  was 
'  Judaism  or  Christianity,  God  was 
ive  in  history,  and  summons  us  to 
nk  of  possibilities  of  reconciliation 
:ween  the  three  great  Abrahamic 
hs:  Judaism,  Christianit}'  and  Islam, 
dinary  Time  presents  some  exti^aordi- 
y  challenges. 


Extraordinary  Mission 

Eleventh  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  June  16,  2002 

Readings:  Ex.  19:2-6;  Ps.  100;  Rom.  5:6-11;  Mt.  9:36-10:8 


You  shall  be  to  nic  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy  nation  (Ex.  19:6) 


W II  ILK  LAST  Sunday's 
readings  stress  the  gifts  of 
(Jod  that  guide  Christian 
life,  the  readings  today 
stress  the  need  to  reach  out  to  others. 
The  passage  from  Exodus  introduces  the 
whole  sojourn  of  the  wandering  people  at 
Sinai,  where  God  announces  that  they 
are  to  remember  God's  saving  deeds  and 
be  faithful  to  the  covenant.  They  are 
commissioned  to  be  "a  kingdom  of 
priests,  a  holy  nation"  (1^^:6),  a  descrip- 
tion that  in  the  New  Testament  is 
applied  to  the  whole  Christian  people  (1 
Ft.  2:5,9). 

The  Gospel  falls  into  three  parts:  the 
picture  of  Jesus  as  the  compassionate 
shepherd,  his  choice  and  empowering  of 
"twelve  disciples"  and  his  commission  to 
them  to  participate  in  his  mission.  Each 
element  is  important.  Co/i/passioii,  in  both 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  is  related  to  the  word 
used  for  womb  and  suggests  deep  inner 
feeling,  where  lite  unfcjlds.  Jesus'  compas- 
sion is  stirred  over  the  sheep  who  are  lit- 
erally harassed  and  lying  on  the  ground. 
His  actions  (Mt.  9:35)  and  attiuide  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  bad  shepherds  (lead- 
ers) of  Ez.  34:4,  who  "did  not  strengthen 
the  weak,  nor  heal  the  sick,  nor  bind  up 
the  injured,  [nor]  bring  back  the  strayed 
nor  seek  the  lost  [see  Mt.  18],  but  you 
lorded  over  them  harshly  and  brutally." 

Out  of  compassion  Jesus  then  sum- 
mons 12  disciples  and  commissions 
them  with  the  same  power  that  he  pos- 
sesses. The  Twelve  represent  an  institu- 
tion that  goes  back  to  the  historical 
Jesus  and  most  likely  reflects  his  self- 
understanding  as  one  who  will  restore 
the  12  tribes  of  Israel  (see  Mt.  19:28), 
especialh'  since  the  names  vary  while  the 
number  remains  constant.  As  an  institu- 
tion, the  Twelve  do  not  continue  in 
early  C^hristianit)',  though  their  mission 
of  imitating  Christ  through  service  to 
the  sufferin<^  continues  in  the  church's 


pastoral  (shepherding)  ministry. 

After  calling  the  Twelve,  Jesus  sends 
them  out  as  itinerant  missionaries  who 
are  to  continue  his  mission  with  reliance 
on  God  rather  than  on  human  accep- 
tance. Unlike  Mark,  in  Matthew,  Jesus 
and  the  disciples  are  not  to  enter  non- 
Jewish  territory.  In  Matthew,  the  mission 
to  the  nations,  which  was  anticipated  by 
the  visit  of  the  Magi,  is  the  task  of  the 
post-resurrection  church,  summoned 
now  to  make  disciples  of  all  peoples. 

The  outreach  to  all  people  emerges 
strongly  in  the  reading  from  Romans, 
which  is  the  very  heart  of  Pauline  theolo- 
gy. Last  week  Jesus  stated  that  he  did  not 
come  to  call  the  just,  but  sinners.  Paul 
says  that  C^hrist  died  for  the  "ungodly" 
and  for  sinners,  who  are  reconciled  to 
God  by  Christ's  death  and  are  now  saved 
by  his  life — that  is,  the  enduring  presence 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  risen  one.  The 
motif  of  imitation  implicit  in  Matthew 
becomes,  as  Paul  told  the  Galatians, 
"clothing  yourself  in  Christ"  (3:27). 

For  preaching  and  reflection  we 
might  think  of  the  church  as  a  commimity 
always  in  mission,  confronting  with  com- 
passion those  who  suffer  and  are  in  the 
thralls  of  evil.  As  Christ  died  lor  "the  god- 
less," the  church  has  a  mission  to  those 
who  have  not  experienced  God's  love. 
"Pastoral"  ministry  in  the  church  should 
reflect  the  compassion  of  Jesus,  not  the 
quest  for  power  ot  Ezekiel's  leaders. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  the  implications  for  today 
of  Jesus'  friendship  with  tax  collectors 
and  sinners. 

•  Reflect  on  how  God's  mercy,  love 
and  gift  of  faith  have  sustained  your 
life. 

•  Pray  that  God  will  continually  send 
more  laborers  for  his  harvest. 
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New  Titles  for  Spring 


GREAT  SPIRITS  1000  2000 

The  Fifty-two  Christians  Who 
Most  Influenced  Their  Millennium 

edUed  by  Selina  O'Crady  and  John  Wilkins; 
foreword  by  Kathleen  Norris 

I  liiiiiiliiiiiil  I >i< I'j^i apl IK'S  111  tile  inosi  iiilliicntia 
( ilinstiiiiis  ol  till-  last  tliDiisaiiil  si-ars,  writti-n 
li\  iiiiti'il  ciiiiti'iiipiiran  scliolars. 

0  8091  0546  2        224  pages 
S16.9S  Hardcover 


WALKING  WITH 
THOMAS  MERTON 

Discovering  His 

Poetry,  Essays,  and  Journals 

Robert  Waldron; 

foreword  by  Patrick  Hart,  O.C.S.O. 

An  a|ipiri  iatiiiii.  in  |iiiiriial  Imiii,  nl  'rliniiias 

Mi'iliiii  as  spirilnal  wntri.  niiink  anil  pni-t, 

0  8091  4058  6      1 36  pages 
S8.95  Paperback 


JOHN  MACQUARRIE, 

A  MASTER  OF  THEOLOGY 

Owen  F.  Cuwrnings; 
foreword  by  John  Macquarrie 

Tins  111  ink  irpirsi'iits  a  s\  11  ipati  II 'til'  liiit  rntlcal 
piiitia\al  III  till'  tlii'i)l()i;ical  awan-nrss  iil  [olin 
Mai_'i|nanlr,  tin-  prrinicr  Ant^licaii  tlu-olui^ian 
111  iiin  limes 

0  8091  4071  3        160  pages 
S14.95  Paperback 


M  \i  IM'ARRll-. 


MARY  IN  THE  PLAN 
OF  GOD  AND  IN  THE 
COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS 

Toward  a  Common 
Christian  Understanding 

Alain  Blancy  and  Maurice  jourjon  and  the 
Dombes  Croup;  foreword  by  loseph  A.  Fitzmyer; 
translated  by  Matthew  /.  O'Connell 
lArliHinrii  and  Kiiniaii  C^atliiilic  srliiilars  in 
I'  lani  i-  iracli  sii^niticant  aiiirrniriit  mi  tlir 


0  8091 


I  (  :liristiaii  laitli 

1       1 76  pages 


$18.95  Paperback 


RABBINIC  STORIES 

translated  and  introduced  by  Jeffrey  L. 
Rubenstein;  preface  by  Shaye  j.  D.  Cohen 

Classics  of  Western  Spirituality™ 

Sliiiii  s  Iriini  llir  main  works  nl  classical  ral 
limii  litrraluir.  wliicli  wrir  priiiliuril  In 
|r\\isli  sa^rs  in  citlici'  Ili'hrcw  iir  Aianiaie, 
lirlwrrn  2(K)  and  (iOO  C.p^ 

0  8091  0533  0        352  pages 
$39.95  Hardcover 
0  8091  4024  1        352  pages 
$24.95  Paperback 


V) 

1 

CONSENSUS  AND 
CONTROVERSY 

Defending  Pope  Pius  XII 

Margherita  Marchione 

Exploit's  tlif  controversies  surroundino;  Pope 
Pius  XII  and  his  detense  o(  the  Jews  durini^ 
the  Second  World  War,  with  docnnieiitan' 
evidence. 

0  8091  4083  7        416  pages 
$24.95  Paperback 


UNDERSTANDING 
CATHOLICISM 

Second  Edition 

Monika  K.  Hellwig 

In  an  edition  completeK'  updated  lor  the 
new  niillenniuni,  this  is  a  concise,  sinnniai"v 
oven  ievv  of  the  ijreat  doctrines  ol  the 
<  latholic  faith 

0  8091  4063  2       208  pages 
$14.95  Paperback 


THE  LAWS 
OF  YAHWEH 

A  Handbook  of  Biblical  Law 

William  I.  Doorly 

A  collection  and  explanation  ol  the  laws  lound 
ill  the  <  )kl  Testaiiu  iil 

0  8091  4037  3        192  pages 
$19.95  Paperback 


READING 
THE  LETTERS 
OF  SAINT  PAUL 

Study,  Reflection  and  Prayer 

Carolyn  Thomas 

I'aiils  messa<j;c,  which  is  as  relevant  now  as  it 
was  III  llie  lirsf  ccntiin,  will  cdiK  and  inspire 
IIS  III  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  God. 

0  8091  4065  9       208  pages 
$16.95  Paperback 


997  Macarthur  Blvd. 
Mahwah,  N  l  074  ^0 


SEEKING  SPIRITUAL 
GROWTH  THROUGH 
THE  BIBLE  

Wilfrid  j.  Harrington,  O.P. 

In  loiikiiii;  til  llie  Billies  witness,  this  liook 
oilers  readers  a  spiritiialiU  tli.it  is  nnderstood 
as  laitli  lixed  m  lii\e  and  siistameil  In  hope. 

0  8091  3999  5        160  pages 
$14.95  Paperback 


To  order,  call  800-218-1903  or  FAX  800-836-3161 
email:  info@paulistpress.com  www.paulistpre5s.com 
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America 


A  Jesuit  inagc 


Of  Many  Things 


Wi  1  11  LL  (  k.  you  niiU' 
li\c  close  enough  to 
your  jol)  to  lie  ahle  to 
walk  home  from  work. 
This  is  my  own  fortunate  situation. 
On  weekdays,  I  usually  leave  America 
House  between  4  p.m.  and  5  p.m  and 
head  southeast  down  through  Man- 
hattan to  the  Lower  East  Side.  Hav- 
ing been  seated  at  a  desk  since  S  a.m., 
the  relief  upon  pushing  open  the 
heavy  glass  Iroiu  door  and  stretching 
m\'  legs  on  West  56th  Street  is  inune- 
diate. 

At  a  good  clip,  the  walk  itself — 
about  three  miles — requires  an  hour 
antl  a  t|uarter,  and  takes  me  through 
the  varied  neighborhoods  that  give 
\ew  York  (ar\'  its  tlistincti\  e  make- 
up of  man\-  cultures  and  languages. 
True,  \  ()u  ha\e  to  be  on  the  alert  tor 
careening  taxis  anil  tor  l)ikes  on  the 
sidewalks — with  bikes  the  more  dan- 
gerous ot  the  two.  But  at  least  Man- 
hattan's grid-like  pattern  ot  streets 
and  a\  enues  means  that  you  seldom 
have  to  stop  to  WDuder  where  you 
are,  so  can  move  right  along.  Do  I 
always  walk  the  whole  way?  No.  If  it 
starts  to  rain,  1  can  alwa\  s  jump  on 
the  closest  subway  h)r  the  rest  of  the 
|oin-ney  home. 

My  usual  route  takes  me  down 
Sixth  Avenue  for  a  tew  blcK'ks  and 
then  ()\  er  to  Fifth,  past  St.  Patrick's 
(Cathedral  across  from  Rockefeller 
C^enter — an  area  never  short  on  visi- 
tors to  the  citv.  From  there,  mo\  ing 
diagonally  o\er  to  Madison  \\enue 
and  then  to  Park  A\enue,  I  direct  m\ 
sights  tlow  n  toward  (iranii  (Central 
Station,  w  hich  w  as  recenth'  restoreil 
to  its  prc\  ious  splendoi\  I  otten  pass 
through  its  mari)le  and  bron/.e- 
embeilished  main  concourse  just  to 
experience  its  S(jaring  height  ot  125 
feet  and  its  equally  ample  width  and 
length.  i'A'en  when  it  is  crowdeil  with 
commuters,  the  sense  ot  space  it  pro- 
\  ides  in  such  a  densely  populated  citV' 
as  New  \'ork  serves  as  a  refreshment 
to  boily  and  spirit  both. 

Leaving  the  station,  1  continue 
dow  n  I^exington  Avenue  past  the 
l'>3()'s  art-deco  Chrysler  Building, 
w  ith  its  helmet-like  steel  top  that 


gleams  in  the  late  afternoon  sun.  I  tiy 
to  remember  t(.)  look  up  at  it  froiu  a 
ilistance,  and  also  at  the  upper  floors 
ot  other  buildings  too.  The  older 
ones  often  have  handsomely  carx  ed 
stone  window  frames,  copper-covered 
mansard  roots  and  other  noteworthy 
feamres  from  the  l^th  century  that 
are  easily  misseil  it  vou  let  your  eyes 
remain  at  sho|i-window  level. 

Seasons  make  a  difference.  The 
da\  s  are  long  nctw  ,  and  the  light  stays 
w  ith  me  all  the  way  home.  Glance 
towarti  the  east  or  west  through  the 
can\-ons  of  skyscrapers  and  you  see  a 
still-blue  sk\ .  Small  parks  dot  m\- 
route.  F'ach  pro\  ides  enough  shrub- 
ben  and  grass  to  make  pauses  worth- 
while. This  is  especially  true  in  the 
spring,  w  hen  the  trees  are  coming 
into  leaf,  and  ])eople  heading  home 
from  work  relax  awhile  on  the  bench- 
es. 

But  not  all  those  on  the  benches 
are  relaxing.  Fdr  man\'  homeless  men 
and  women,  the  benches  serve  as  a 
refuge — but  only  during  the  day. 
Signs  w  arn  that  these  and  other  parks 
are  closed  at  night.  With  the  number 
of  homeless  men  antl  women  in  the 
cit\-  rising  and  shelters  filled,  the 
prospect  ot  nightfall  can  be  daunting, 
no  matter  w  hat  the  season,  warm  or 
cokl.  And  so  although  the  darkness  of 
winter  has  its  attractions  h)i-  walking 
too — the  buildings  w  ith  their  brightly 
ilhuiiinated  windows — the  starkness 
ot  lite  tor  man\'  others  impaits  to  my 
trip  home  a  somber  reminiler  that  for 
all  its  beautx'  and  vibranc\',  Nev\  \ Ork 
can  inileetl  be  a  cruel  city  for  its  poor- 
est residents,  for  whom  the  wiy  word 
"home"  has  onlv  a  ilistant  meaning. 

(Consequently,  tcward  the  end  of 
the  walk — with  midtown  behinil  and 
taxis  fewer  in  the  less  affluent  neigh- 
borhoods— the  steady  anti  unmshed 
rhvthms  of  walking  lend  themselves 
to  reflection  anil  e\'en  quiet  prayer. 
I  hese  become  a  time  to  remember 
that  ours  is  a  God  who  hears  the  cry 
of  the  poor  (Ps.  34:16),  even  as  city 
and  national  leailers  continue  to 
ignore  that  same  ciy  year  after  year, 
in  good  times  and  in  bad. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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I  Jitorial 


The  Charter 


HE  U.S.  BISHOPS'  AD  HOC  CO.MMITTEP:  Oil 

Sexual  Abuse  has  proposed  a  "Charter  for 
the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  Peo- 
ple" for  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  at  their  meeting  in 
]  lias  on  June  13-15.  The  committee,  chaired  by  Archbish- 
(  I  larry  J.  Flyrin,  of  St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  had  to  deal  with 
i  implicated  issue  in  a  difficult  environment,  and  it  has 
(  ic  a  remarkable  job. 

The  charter  is  to  be  commended  for  placing  concern  for 
I  \  ictims  first.  Not  only  does  it  express  the  bishops'  "great 
'  u  )\v  and  profound  regret"  for  the  damage  caused  by  the 
;  ual  abuse  by  priests;  it  also  says,  "We  are  profoundly 
'  n-  for  the  times  when  we  have  deepened  its  pain  by  what 
have  done  or  by  what  we  have  failed  to  do....  We  apolo- 
e  to  them  [the  victims]  and  offer  our  help  for  the  future." 

I  he  charter  states  that  "dioceses  will  reach  out  to  vic- 
is/survivors  and  their  famiHes,  and  commimicate  sincere 
ninimient  to  their  spiritual  and  emotional  well-being." 
ey  will  offer  counseling,  support  groups  and  other  ser- 
es chosen  by  the  victim.  "The  diocesan  bishop  will  offer 
meet  with  them,  to  listen  to  their  concerns,  and  to  share 
;  'profound  sense  of  solidarity  and  concern'  expressed  by 
r  Holy  Father." 

Mechanisms  to  respond  prompdy  to  any  allegation  are 

0  required,  including  review  boards  (with  a  majority  of 
members)  that  will  assess  allegations  and  review  dioce- 

1  policies  and  procedures.  The  charter  forbids  confiden- 
lity  agreements  except  when  the  victim  insists  for  grave 
d  substantial  reasons.  Within  the  confines  of  respect  for 
vacy  of  the  individuals  involved,  dioceses  are  to  deal  as 
enly  as  possible  with  the  community,  especially  parish 
mmunities  direcdy  aftected. 

Any  accusation  of  sexual  abuse  of  a  minor  will  be  report- 
to  the  proper  authorities,  and  the  diocese  will  cooperate 
their  investigation.  V\Tien  the  person  is  no  longer  a 
inor,  the  diocese  will  cooperate  with  proper  authorities 
out  reporting.  In  eveiy  instance,  di{>ceses  will  advise  and 
pport  a  person's  right  to  make  a  report.  Wien  the  investi- 
tion  of  a  complaint  against  a  cleric  so  indicates,  the 
eged  offender  is  to  be  relieved  of  his  ministerial  duties 
d  referred  for  appropriate  medical  evaluation,  so  long  as 
does  not  interfere  with  the  investigation  by  civil  authori- 
;s. 

The  committee  is  also  proposing  a  sti'ict  policy  for  deal- 


ing with  abusive  priests.  Effective  immediately,  even  a  single 
act  of  abuse  of  a  minor  will  bring  about  a  request  for  laiciza- 
tion,  even  witiiout  the  consent  of  the  cleric.  "Regarding  acts 
of  sexual  abuse  of  a  minor  committed  prior  to  this  date,  if 
the  cleric  is  a  pedophile,  or  if  he  has  committed  more  than 
one  act  of  sexual  abuse  of  a  minor,  there  will  be  a  request  for 
the  cleric's  laicization,  even  without  his  consent  if  neces- 
sary." 

Some  in  the  church  may  find  the  standard  for  past 
abusers  overly  strict.  Others  will  complain  that  the  bishops 
have  watered  down  "one  strike  and  you're  out"  to  "two 
strikes  and  you're  out"  for  past  offenses.  The  exception  (one 
act  against  a  minor)  is  very  narrow,  so  narrow  that  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  more  than  a  handful  of  priests  will  qualify. 
Nor  is  the  priest  automatically  returned  to  ministry.  After 
treatment,  his  ministerial  status  must  be  considered  by  the 
diocesan  review  board,  with  an  opportunity  for  input  ft-om 
the  victim.  He  must  cooperate  in  aftercare,  fulfill  any  crimi- 
nal penalty  required  of  him,  be  regularly  monitored  and 
evaluated  and  be  willing  to  accept  public  disclosure  of  his 
condition.  If  the  judgment  is  tiiat  the  one-time  offender  is 
not  suitable  for  ministry,  then  he  can  celebrate  Mass  only 
privately,  may  not  wear  clerical  attire,  will  not  be  listed  as  a 
priest  of  the  diocese  and  must  agree  to  restricted  living 
arrangements. 

The  charter  also  calls  for  clear  and  well-publicized  stan- 
dards on  sexual  abuse,  harassment  and  other  forms  of  mis- 
conduct. Dioceses  will  use  the  resources  of  law  enforcement 
to  evaluate  the  backgroimd  of  all  personnel.  To  assist  in  the 
consistent  application  of  the  charter's  provisions,  the  bish- 
ops will  estabhsh  a  national  office  that  will  help  regions 
develop  mechanisms  to  audit  adherence  to  policies.  This 
office  will  produce  an  annual  public  report  on  the  progress 
made  by  dioceses  in  implementing  the  charter's  standards. 
This  will  hold  the  bishops'  feet  to  the  fire  of  public  opinion 
and  ensure  compliance. 

THIS  IS  A  TOUGH  CHARTER,  which  some  bishops  and  priests  may 
have  a  hard  time  accepting.  Its  requirements  for  reporting 
to  civil  authorities,  public  disclosure  and  forced  laicization 
go  beyond  what  some  Roman  authorities  have  proposed.  To 
convince  Rome  to  allow  this  charter  to  be  binding  on  all 
bishops  will  require  strong  arguments  ft-om  a  united  episco- 
pacy. On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  charter  can  be  imple- 
mented voluntarily  without  delay  by  the  bishops  in  their 
own  dioceses.  If  this  happens,  the  first  chapter  of  this  ugly 
stoiy  will  finally  be  closed  and  the  bishops  can  begin 
rebuilding  confidence  by  opening  other  aspects  of  the 
church  to  lay  involvement,  transparency  and  accountability. 
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Debate  Expected  on  Exception  for 
One-Time  Priest-Abusers 

Archl  )ish()p  i  larn  j.  Flvnn  of  St.  I^uil- 
Miniicapolis  told  joum;ilist.s  on  June  4  th;it 
;i  proposiil  to  nllovv  [lossihle  reuirn  to  lim- 
ited ministi^'  tor  some  [iriests  who  have 
sexually  abused  a  minor  only  once  in  the 
jiast  "is  going  to  he  hotly  debated"  when 
the  U.S.  bishops  meet  in  Dallas,  l  ex.,  on 
June  1 3-15  to  adopt  a  national  policy  on 
sexual  abuse  b\'  clerg)'.  Without  saving  so 
ilirecd)',  he  indicated  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
strong  consensus  among  the  bishops  tor  a 
general  policy  of  laicizing  xartually  all 
priests  who  abuse  minors — anyliody  guilt\' 
of  more  than  one  offense  in  the  past  and 
anyone  with  even  one  offense  in  the 
future. 

"Our  foremost  goal  is  to  protect  chil- 
dren and  young  people.  One  essential  way 
to  do  that  is  to  say  clearly,  'If  you  abuse, 
you  are  out  of  the  priesthood,'"  he  said, 
l^he  debate  among  the  bishops,  he  said,  is 
going  to  center  on  a  proposal  to  allow  a 
narrow  exception  for  some  priests  with  a 
past  record  blemished  by  only  (jne  offense, 
(.ardinal  Roger  Mahony  of  L(«  Angeles, 
in  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles, 
said  he  will  work  to  strengthen  the  draft 
by  eliminating  any  exception  to  the  zero 
tolerance  mle. 

Archbishop  Flvain,  head  of  the  bishops' 
Ad  Hoc  (>ommittee  on  Sexual  Abuse, 
briefed  national  media  in  Washington  as 
the  draft  "Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
C^hildren  and  Young  People"  drawn  up  by 
his  committee  was  made  public,  just  nine 
days  before  the  bishops  were  to  begin 
debate  in  Dallas.  The  charter  would 
require  dioceses  to  establish  mosdy  lay 
review  committees  to  assess  all  abuse  alle- 
garions.  It  would  require  them  to  report 
any  accusations  to  civil  authorities  if  the 
victim  is  still  a  minor  when  the  allegation 
surfaces.  It  would  tomi  national  structures 
to  help  dioceses  implement  the  pcjlicy  and 
to  report  annually  on  the  quality  of  their 
compliance. 

Also  to  be  debated  and  votetl  on  is  a 
proposed  set  of  legislative  nonns  that,  if 
adopted  by  the  bishops  and  subsequendy 


approved  by  the  Holy  See,  would  give  key 
elements  of  the  charter  the  force  of 
church  law  in  the  United  States. 

The  charter  specities,  for  example,  that 
a  diocesan  review  board  is  to  be  made  up 
mostly  of  lay  people  not  in  the  employ  of 
the  diocese  and  spells  out  the  board's  tasks 
and  relation  to  the  bishop.  The  legislative 
nomis  siK'city'  that  it  is  to  be  composed  of 
at  least  five  pers<jns,  the  majorit}'  lav  and 
not  employed  by  the  diocese,  and  should 
include  at  least  one  priest  and  at  least  one 
person  with  special  expertise  about  sexaial 
abuse  of  children.  The  nonns  also  specity' 
that  Ixjard  members  are  to  be  appointed 
to  five-year  tenns,  which  are  renewable. 

On  the  contentious  issue  of  making 
exceptions  to  the  laicization  requirement 
for  certain  priests  widi  single  past  offenses. 
Archbishop  Flyiin  stressed  that  it  will  be 
up  to  the  bishops  in  Dallas  to  determine 
whether  that  proposal  is  adopted  or  reject- 
ed. "The  committee  is  well  aware  that 
many  strongly  believe  that  there  should  be 
no  such  provision,"  he  said.  "However,  in 
the  feedback  that  we  received,  there 
appearetl  to  be  a  large  enough  minorit)'  of 
bishops,  expert  obsen'ers  and  petjple  in 
the  pew  who  wanted  some  flexibilitv',  that 
we  felt  this  possibilit}'  had  to  go  to  the  full 
body." 

He  stressed  that  as  proposed  in  the 
draft,  the  exception  "can  only  apply  to  a 
cleric  who  has  had  treaDnent,  has  not  been 
diagnosed  as  a  pedophile  and  has  had  only 
a  single  act  of  abuse  in  his  past." 

In  addition,  he  said,  "The  diocesan 
review  board  would  have  to  make  an  eval- 
uation and  recommendation  to  the  bish- 
op, and  the  vicrim/sumvor  would  have  to 
contribute  to  that  evaluation.  A  cleric  who 
was  retained  in  ministry  would  have  to 
have  his  situation  disclosed  to  those  with 
whom  he  would  live  or  serve.  However, 
ministry  that  involves  contact  with  chil- 
dren or  young  people  would  always  be  out 
of  the  question." 

The  archbishop  described  the  proposed 
formation  of  a  national  Office  for  Child 
and  Youth  Protection  at  the  bishops' 
national  headquarters  and  of  a  national 
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review  board  as  "means  of  accountabilit 
that  mark  "a  large  step  forward  Irom  wh 
w  e  did  during  the  last  decade." 

"We  established  good  principles  then 
|in  1992],"  he  said,  "but  we  didn't  provic 
tor  a  way  to  be  accountable  to  our  peopl 
and  to  one  anodier  nationally  for  what  i< 
so  clearly  a  national — even  international 
problem." 

Besides  mandating  reporting  to  civil 
authorities  if  the  victim  is  still  a  minor,  t 
proposal  calls  for  full  cooperation  with 
authorities  on  reporting  in  cases  where  t 
victim  is  no  longer  a  minor.  It  says  dioce 
ses  in  all  cases  will  "advise  and  support  a 
person's  right  to  make  a  report  to  propei 
authfjrities." 

Many  of  the  media's  questions  to  Arcli 
bishop  F"lynn  revealed  skepticism  about 
the  characterization  of  provisions  of  the 
charter  as  mandatory,  when  there  are  no 
specific  enforcement  procedures  or  sanc- 
tions forcing  a  bishop  to  implement  then 

"This  charter  is  going  to  demand  an 
enormous  amount  of  accountability  on  tl 
part  ot  eveiy  single  bishop,"  he  said. 
Referring  to  the  proposal  for  public  yearl  j,, 
national  reports  on  compliance  in  each 
diocese,  he  predicted  that  "public  disclo- 
sure would  be  sanction  enough"  to  bring 
bishops  into  compliance.  "I  can't  imagine 
any  bishop,  for  legal  or  other  reasons,  say 
ing  'I'm  not  going  to  follow  that,'"  he  saii 
Although  the  charter  contains  no  defi- 
nition of  sexual  abuse,  he  said  diat  the 
diocesan  review  boards,  which  would 
include  professionals  like  attorneys,  doc- 
tors, psychiatrists  and  ps}'chologists, 
would  be  competent  to  "determine  what 
or  is  not  sexual  abuse"  in  their  assessment 
of  specific  cases. 


Archbishop  Weakland  Makes 
Public  Apology  for  'My  Sinfulness 

Wearing  a  simple  white  alb,  crimson 
zucchettfj,  his  favorite  pectoral  cross  anc 
a  purple  stole  (jf  penance,  former  iVlil- 
waukee  Archbishop  Rembert  Ci.  Weak-fl^' 
land  used  carefully  chosen  words  and 
visible  acts  ot  contrition  in  a  public  apol 
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/during  a  prayer  scnicc  in  a  chapel  at 
archdiocesan  center  on  May  3  I . 
ring  a  seven-minute  homily  deliv  ered 
iomber,  sometimes  faltering  tones, 
:hbish()p  VVeakland  apologized  five 
les.  Once  he  finished  speaking,  the 
arly  grief-stricken  gathering  ot  400 
e  in  sustained  applause,  as  their  tor- 
r  archbishop  knelt  before  them, 
)ulders  hunched,  hands  shaking, 
knowledging  that  there  can  be  "no 
ding"  for  the  church  and  the  (Catholic 
Timunity  "unless  it  is  based  on  truth," 
:hbishop  VVeakland  began  by  saying: 
come  before  you  toda\'  to  apologize 
i  beg  forgiveness....  I  apologize  to  all 
:  faithful  of  this  archdiocese  which  I 
■e  so  much,  to  all  its  people  and  clergy, 
■  the  scandal  that  has  occurred  iiecause 
my  sinfulness." 

The  archbishop  also  apologized  "tor 
\f  hann  done"  to  Paul  MarccjiLx.  On 
ly  23,  Marcoiix  made  public  accusations 
sexual  abuse  by  Archbishop  Weakland 
the  late  1970's,  while  Marcoux  was  in 
.  early  30's  attending  graduate  courses  at 
ilwaukee's  Marquette  University.  Mar- 
ux  said  he  was  paid  $450,000  by  the 
ilwaukee  Archdiocese  in  1997  to  remain 
iet  about  the  abuse,  and  produced  a  let- 
•  written  to  him  in  1980  in  which  Arch- 
shop  Weakland  discussed  the  "pain  of 
ep  love"  in  their  relationship.  In  a  pub- 
statement  issued  on  the  day  Marcoux's 
egations  broke.  Archbishop  Weakland 
nied  Marcoux's  claim,  saying  he  had 
ever  abused  anyone." 
Archbishop  Weakland  also  said  he  had 
red  in  his  assertion,  made  in  his  first 
iblic  statement  about  the  settlement, 
at  his  earnings  during  25  years  as  arch- 
shop  fi-om  writing,  speeches  and  other 
moraria  "far  exceed  any  settlement 
nount."  In  a  statement  released  after  the 
rvice,  the  archdiocese  said  the  stipends, 
morariums  and  gifts  it  has  received 
:cause  of  Archbishop  Weakland's  work 
tal  $148,928.82.  To  make  restitution, 
rchbishop  Weakland  pledged  in  his 
emaining  years"  to  "contribute  to  the 
chdiocese  whatever  I  can,  and  ot  course, 
e  archdiocese  will  receive  \vhate\  er 
fects  I  own  on  my  death." 


ews  Briefs 

America  won  first  place  award  for  best 
litorial  from  the  C>atholic  Press  Associa- 


tion for  its  editorial  "Due 
Process  in  the  (Church, " 
publishetl  on  ,\pril  9, 
2001.  it  also  won  first 
place  for  best  special  issue 
for  the  "War  and  Peace" 
issue  of  Oct.  8,2001. 

•  The  National  Catholic 
Reporter,  based  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  won  the  gener- 
al excellence  award  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row  in  the 
Catholic  Press  Association 
judging  for  national  news- 
papers. 

•  Instead  of  ending,  "Lead 
us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil," 
the  new  version  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  approved 
by  the  Italian  bishops  is 
the  Italian  equivalent  of 
"Do  not  abandon  us  to 
temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  evil." 

•  "We  condemn  murder, 
corruption,  injustice, 
theft,  and  the  pillage  of 
our  national  heritage," 
wrote  the  bishops  of 
Guatemala  in  a  pastoral 
letter.  "We  cannot  be 
silent  when  confi-onted  b\' 
injustice  antl  the  abuse  of 
the  innocent." 

•  Melkite  Patriarch  Gre-  

goire  III  Laham  of  Antioch  said  on  a  visit 
to  New  York  that  it  was  better  to  "build 
peace"  than  to  "fight  against  terrorism." 
•Joseph  A.  O'Hare,  S.J.,  who  has  been 
president  ot  Fordham  LTniversit\'  in  New 
York  since  1984,  will  retire  from  the  post 
on  June  30,  2003,  the  end  of  the  next  aca- 
demic year.  lie  was  editor  in  chief  ot 
America  from  1975  to  1984. 

•  The  treaty  signed  on  May  24  by  LIS. 
President  (ieorge  W.  Bush  and  Russian 
President  Vladimir  Putin  represents  one 
ot  several  steps  needed  to  attain  the  goal 
of  a  "mutual,  verifiable  global  ban  on 
nuclear  vveajions,"  said  Bishop  Wilton  D. 
Gregory,  presitlent  ot  the  L^.S.  Confer- 
ence of  (Catholic  Bishops. 

•  South  African  church  officials  have  crit- 
icized the  presidential  pardon  of  prisoners 
who  had  been  refused  anmest)'  by  South 
Afi-ica's  Truth  and  Reconciliation  (Com- 
mission. 


ARCHBISHOP  FLYNN  SPEAKS  ABOUT  DRAR  CHARTER. 
Archbishop  Harry  J.  Flynn  addresses  the  media  about  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops' draft  "Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young 
People"  at  the  bishops'  headquarters  in  Washington  on  June  4. 
Archbishop  Flynn  heads  the  committee  that  drafted  the  charter. 
(CNS  photo  by  Nancy  Wiechec) 


•  The  future  of  Catholic  hospitals  is 
threatened  b\'  efforts  to  end  their  access 
to  public  fiinds  unless  they  provide  ser- 
vices such  as  contraception  and  abortion, 
according  to  Auxiliar\'  Bishop  Joseph  M. 
Sullivan  of  Brooklyn.  He  said  Planned 
Parenthootl  and  other  organizations  pro- 
moting re|)roductive  services  were  work- 
ing tor  state  legislation  requiring  provi- 
sion ot  these  services  by  hospitals 
receiving  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

•  Polish  director  Roman  Polanski's  new 
film,  "  The  Pianist,"  which  won  top  hon- 
ors at  the  (Cannes  Film  Festival,  is  a  secu- 
lar work  ot  art  with  "fundamental  reli- 
gious elements,"  said  a  Polish  l)isho[i.  In 
I977  Polanski  fled  from  the  Uniteil 
States  to  Paris  after  being  arrested  for 
the  statutory  rape  of  a  1  3-year-old  girl. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Otto  and  Dexter: 
A  Tale  of  Hope 

'I  believe  Otto's  devotion  will  heal 
the  wounds.' 
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F\ri  II,  nopi  and  chann,"  I 
rL'inember  chanting  obedi- 
ently as  a  child,  responding 
to  a  second-grade  catechism 
c|uestion  al)out  virtues.  I 
recall  the  nuns  ilelving  into  elaborate 
detail  about  taith  and  charitw  but  Iwrely 
skimming  the  surface  ot  hope. 

It  I  were  teaching  a  catechism  class 
today,  I  would  bjiiass  the  diy  dictionan' 
definitions  <A  hope,  histead,  I'd  tell  the 
kids  die  ston'  of  ( )ttf)  and  Dexter. 

()tt(j  is  a  widower  in  his  7()'s  who 
lives  alone  in  a  small  house  on  a  cul-de- 
sac  a  block  away  from  me.  His  yard  has  a 
tew  spindly  shade  trees  and  a  cluster  ot 
rose  bushes  that  bla/.e  into  gaudy  jewels 
each  spring. 

I  know  \eiy  little  about  Otto.  I  know 
that  he  is  an  avid  walker  and  apjiears  to 
ha\e  a  serious  case  ot  arthritis.  I  see  him 
at  SLindav  Mass  now  and  again,  always  sit- 
ting at  the  back  ot  the  church,  his  rosary 
beads  pouring  from  his  hands. 

When  I  first  met  Otto  about  10  years 
ago,  a  perk\',  golilen-tiirreel  tlog  trotted 
alongside  him.  When  I  bent  down  to  pet 
her,  she  threw  herselt  on  her  back  and 
wiggled  in  ecstasy  while  I  stroked  her 
stomach.  Beaming,  Otto  told  me  she  was 
a  C^orgi  named  Beck\'. 

Whenever  I'd  see  the  twosome  out 
walking,  the  routine  was  the  same.  Otto 
and  I  would  exchange  pleasantries 
about  the  weather  and  the  latest  hap- 
penings in  the  neighborhood,  while 
Becky  waited  patiently.  When  it  was 
her  turn  tor  attention,  I'tl  benel  down 
and  scratch  her  ears  while  she  wagged 


LORRAINE  V.  MURRAY  is  the  author  of  Cnuc 
\()tcs:  h'.inhriiiiiifi^  I  he  Jay  of  (Jji/st  in  ii  Brakcii 
ll'orltl  (Resurrection  Press.  2002).  She 
works  In  the  Pitts  Theology  Library  at 
Emory  University  In  Atlanta. 


her  tail  so  hard  that  she  nearly  tell  over. 

Otto  and  Becky  were  a  familiar  sight 
in  the  neighborhood,  until  one  day  I  spot- 
ted the  old  man  walking  alone,  without  a 
leash  in  his  hands.  Wlien  I  inquired  about 
Becky,  he  gripped  his  cane  and  choked 
up.  He  told  me  the  dog  had  died  sudtlen- 
ly  and  that  his  griet  over  the  death  had 
nearly  killed  him.  "I  ended  up  in  the  hos- 
pital," he  said  hoarsely. 

l  ouchetl  to  the  core,  I  groped  for 
words,  uttering  a  tew  cliches  of  svinpathv 
before  we  parted  company.  After  that, 
whenever  I  saw  Otto  walking  along  with- 
out his  conijianion,  I  would  stop  anti 
inquire  about  his  health.  He  assuretl  me 
he  was  doing  fine,  but  it  seemed  a  light 
was  missing  fi'om  his  eyes. 

Before  too  long,  I  was  out  walking 
antl  saw  Otto  rounding  the  bend  hokling 
a  leash  once  again.  Tediered  ttj  the  leash 
was  a  reddish-brown  d(jg,  the  same  breed 
as  Becky.  Wlien  I  stopped  to  admire  the 
animal.  Otto  proudly  introducetl  me  to 
Dexter,  whom  he'd  adopted  from  a  res- 
cue center. 

The  dogs  were  the  same  breed,  but  I 
quickly  noticed  that  Dexter  lacketl 
Becky's  teist\'  personality.  Although  the 
dog's  tail  had  been  wagging  as  he  walked 
along,  when  I  bent  down  to  greet  him, 
the  poor  animal  cringed  and  then  fi-oze, 
as  if  br^acing  himselt  tor  a  blov\  . 

"I  think  someone  beat  him  when  he 
was  a  puppy,"  Ottcj  said,  shaking  his  head 
sadly.  He  also  confiiled  that  he  was  wor- 
ried because  the  dog  was  having  ti'oul)le 
adjusting  to  his  new  home.  His  appetite 
was  lagging. 

A  tew  weeks  later,  I  saw  Otto  and 
Dexter  again.  'Hiis  time,  though.  Otto 
was  jubilant  as  he  rejiorted  that  the  dog 
was  eating  heartily  and  polishing  the 
bowl.  When  I  praised  Dexter  tor  his 
newtountl  apperite,  he  perked  up  his  ears 


as  if  he  understood  me,  but  when  I  triei 
to  stroke  his  head,  the  poor  animal  cow 
ered  once  again. 

Otto  knows  very  little  about  me 
think  he's  aware  that  I  live  nearby  an( 
that  we  both  attend  the  same  church.  H( 
also  sees  me  making  the  rounds  of  thi 
neighborhood  regularly,  but  he  doesn' 
know  that  I  was  diagnosed  with  cance 
two  years  ago. 

And  he  doesn't  know  that  I  was  swep 
into  a  maelstrom  ot  despair. 

"WTiat's  die  point?"  I'd  wonder,  as 
sui-veyed  die  vitamins  I'd  taken  religiouslj 
for  so  many  years  and  the  array  of  healtl 
foods  stashed  away  in  my  cupboard. 

"What's  the  point?"  I'd  wonder  whet 
ftiends  assured  me  they  were  praying  thai 
my  next  doctor's  visit  would  show  nc 
signs  ot  the  dreaded  recurrence. 

I  was  aft-aid  to  hope.  I  figured  diatb} 
keeping  my  expectations  low  I'd  spare 
myselt  the  agon\'  of  disappointment  if  mj 
condition  sucklenlv  worsened. 

Then  one  day  recendy,  I  was  glancing 
out  the  window  as  Otto  and  Dexter  were 
rounding  the  bend,  and  I  telt  a  sea  change 
in  my  soul.  Watching  Dexter  sd"aining  at 
the  leash  and  Otto  squinting  intcj  die  sun. 
1  liatl  to  ask  myselt  a  t|uestion.  .i 

I  wondered  what  might  have  hap- 
]ienetl  if  Otto  had  tallen  into  a  pit  of 
tlespair  atter  Beck\''s  death.  I  imagined 
myselt  in  his  place  saving,  "I'm  not  get- 
ting another  dog.  I'm  too  old  to  put 
myselt  through  that  kind  ot  heartache 
again." 

And  then  I  envisioned  Dexter  still 
waiting  in  a  holding  pen  at  the  rescue 
center. 

luen  though  the  terrible  things  that 
were  done  to  Dexter  evidently  remain 
deeply  rooted  in  his  memoiy,  I  believe 
Otto's  devotion  will  heal  the  wounds 
And  I  also  believe  that,  in  some  small  way, 
the  miracle  already  is  happening. 

When  I  saw  Otto  and  Dexter  the 
other  evening,  I  bent  down  to  pet  the 
dog's  furr\'  head  anil  I  am  sure  that  I 
tletectetl  the  slightest  fiicker  in  his  tail. 

I  think  I  would  tell  the  children  in 
the  catechism  class  that  hope  rescued 
( )tto  and  hope  is  redeeming  Dexter.  I 
would  also  tell  the  children  about  my 
hope:  that  the  love  ot  Otto  and  De.xter 
tor  each  cjther  ultimately  will  redeem 
me.  Lorraine  V.  Murray 
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Preventive  measures  are  regularly  challenged  by  U.S.  Muslim  groups. 

September  11: 
\  Neighborhood  Reflects 

-  BY  HARRY  J.  BYRNE  - 

AFTER  SEPT.  11,  WHAT  IS  THERE  LEFT  to  say?  As  pastor  emeritus  of  a 
New  York  City  parish,  I  settle  for  an  embrace,  a  hug.  There  is  a  deep  per- 
sonal quality  to  our  losses  on  mid-Manhattan's  East  Side  and  throughout 
our  city.  Husbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  lovers,  sons  and  daughters, 
relationships  and  future  dreams  were  destroyed  in  the  imploding  twin 
towers.  A  wedding  I  was  to  perfomi  in  November  did  not  occur.  The  groom,  a  bond 
trader  in  the  south  tower,  was  gone.  Seven  of  my  high  school  alumni  were  also  lost. 
Across  the  street  from  my  fonner  rectoiy,  the  13di  Precinct  lost  Bobby  Fazio  and  Moira 
Smith,  mother  of  Patricia,  age  2;  Emergency  Squad  One  lost  Brian  McDonnell. 


REV.  MSGR.  HARRY  J.  BYRNE  Is  a  retired  pastor  and  former  chancellor  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York. 
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A  Dxly  \zy-.i-  :ihoro2Tiphcr.  loci  Mii>cl.  Cuiighr  mc 
Dhorcri  of  Yizio  h~r.sir.£  out  five  'vicoms.  Fazio  v^-eni  baci: 
ir.  ror  i  >iAth  and  did  nor  come  out.  At  a  subsequeni  gather- 
ir.£  07  u-e  Xcv.  V;-k  Pre^i  Phoiographers  .Associarion  lo 
del.  vr.zr.  ir.ziT  rrau~a — diev  iofi  r«o  dead,  had  several 
irdured.  v.~~e>>cc  zt~-~r.s  scenes  ot  people  rallinff  from 
:hc  bnmi-i  :o^ve^s — Ma:sel  stood  on  a  restaurani  table 
and.  dke  a  bibncai  nronhet.  tearnillv  spoke  ot  heroism  and 

In  October,  a  fanerai  .Mass  was  celebrated  for  Enter- 
^enc.-  Scuad  Ofncer  McDonned  at  St.  Patricks  Cathedra:. 
There  was  no  casket  at  the  heac  or  the  aisle,  iust  a  large 
nh  jto  and  his  he_mrt.  i\!ai2ie.  his  "die.  stxike  or  how  the's' 

i-  listed  f;-  the  Scr:ntt:re  reading.  Sobbin^.  she  shook 

briefly  anc  elc-cuently.  After  the  Mass.  the  congregation 
stM-.ec  'into  Firtn  A'^'entie.    men  tne".'  sa"^**  was  _inec  "^^ntn 


pageantiTi"  ^-as  repeated  tor  .Moira  Smith  in  Februan 
a  deia}-  in  the  vain  hope  that  her  bod}"  would  be  found. 

Sean  Lusano.  2S.  bond  trader,  rusbv  star,  graduate 
m.y  parish  school  and  Xavier  High  School — ^^^  hich  lost 
graduates  and  .^0  relatives  ot  statf  and  srudents — ^had  9 
liierids  from  his  education,  athletic  and  business  worlds 
his  roneral  1\  lass.  Here  too  there  was  iust  a  photo,  no  bo 
The  cascading  towers  had  obliterated  flesh  and  identit)". 
the  enjTding  mondis.  more  firefighters"  bodies,  shielded 
their  buD-ker  gear,  have  been  iound  in  stairwells. 

A  retired  Fire  Captain,  Bill  Butler  62.  spent  long  di 
at  the  site  searching,  but  in  vain_  tor  his  son.  Thom.as. 
or  Rescue  Squad  1.  Butler  is  selling  his  P.orida  retrreme 
nome  as  he  will  be  helping  raise  his  son "s  three  children. 

Retired  Firefighter  Lee  lelpi  helped  earn,"  out  the  bo 
of  his  son.  Firefighter  Jonjathan.  2^.  father  of  two.  fi-om  t 
ruins  ot  the  south  tower.  Retired  Fire  Captain  To 
\"i£iano.  6.^.  another  ox  the  m^.v  rathers  looking  for  thi 
sons,  lost  John.  ?6.  a  firefighter,  and  Joseph.  34 
X.Y.P.D.  detective.  Joseph  was  round:  Jolnn  is  still  missk 
The  rather  told  a  reporter.  "AMien  I  sit  down  there  alone 
T'-'v  to  him  and  tell  him  I  love  him." 

_Antong  the  roughly  }.000  lost  m  New  YorL  23  we 
m.em.bers  ot  the  X.\.P.D.  A  local  firehouse  near  my  apai 
mienr  lost  nine  tromi  the  crev^-s  or  22  Elngine  and  oi  Ladi 
Comrvanv  13.  Tne  Fire  DeDartment  lost  a  total  of  343  fii 
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hrcrs,  depriving  607  children  of  their  fathers.  Cantor 
/iicrald,  the  financial  firm,  lost  700  employees,  depriving 
children  of  a  parent. 

In  the  face  of  such  devastating  loss  of  life  and  personal 
l  itionships,  New  Yorkers  have  come  together  in  a 
inarkable  way.  Former  Mayor  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  a 
cctacular  leader,  said:  "They  tried  to  break  our  spirit, 
stead  diey  have  emboldened  it."  Friendships  have  become 
Dre  precious  dian  ever.  Generosit\'  has  been  oven\helm- 
y.  Neighborhood  women  for  weeks  prepared  hot  meals 
Dund  the  clock  at  the  local  precinct.  Still  there  is  anger 
er  what  has  happened  and  a  determination  that  it  must 
»t  happen  again.  James  Woolsey,  former  director  of  the 
I.A.,  said  that  the  Sept.  1 1  attack  "was  a  s\'stematic  failure 
the  way  this  countn'  protects  itself.  Its  aviation  security- 
legated  to  the  airlines,  who  did  a  lousy  job.  Its  a  fighter 
•craft  deployment  failure.  It's  a  foreign  intelligence  collec- 
m  failure.  It's  a  visa  and  immigration  policy  failure." 

The  nation's  elected  officials  must  do  better.  After  the 
'93  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  legislation  was 
troduced  in  Congress  to  ban  the  export  of  enciyption 
ftware,  valuable  to  terrorists;  to  require  more  careful 
rutiny  of  foreign  students;  and  to  require  surveillance  of 
temational  banking  operations  to  inhibit  financial  support 
terrorists.  .\11  three  proposals  were  defeated  in  Congress 
ter  lobbying  by  the  software  industry,  which  feared  loss  of 


sales;  by  schools  and  universities,  fearing  loss  of  high 
tuition-paying  students;  by  the  banking  industry',  fearing 
loss  of  profits. 

To  ensure  that  it  must  not  happen  again,  the  nation's 
police  authorities  have  placed  a  new  emphasis  on  disrupting 
and  preventing  terrorist  attacks  before  they  occur,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  more  traditional  role  of  apprehending  crimi- 
nals after  die  fact.  This  is  a  sea  change  that  involves  differ- 
ent functions  and  is  guided  by  different  rules. 

Using  profiles  to  screen  for  potential  criminal  acti\ities 
without  a  well-founded  individual  suspicion  is  not  accept- 
able. But  it  would  be  naive  to  apply  the  same  rules  in 
searching  for  Al  Qaeda  terrorists  as  for  pickpockets  in  New- 
York  Citv.  Ziad  al-Jarrah,  a  leader  in  one  of  the  Sept.  1 1 
attack  airplanes,  had  been  given  a  ticket  for  speeding  two 
days  before  the  attack.  Closer  police  scrutiny  suggested  by 
his  profile  might  have  prevented  the  attack.  The  19  hijack- 
ers were  "sleepers"  in  our  society-,  as  are  their  ground  crews, 
who  still  remain. 

In  seeking  to  prevent  future  terrorist  attacks,  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  local  police  agencies  have  been 
regularly  challenged  by  the  Council  on  .American-Islamic 
Relations,  the  American  Muslim  Council  and  the  Muslim 
Public  Affairs  Council,  when  a  Muslim  is  questioned  or 
detained.  They  vigorously  protested  when  on  Christmas 
Day  an  armed  .Arab-American  U.S.  Secret  Senice  agent 
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was  barred  from  a  plane  by  its  airline  captain,  who  ques- 
tioned his  credentials  and  attitude,  undoubtedly  niindfril  of 
terrorists'  proven  success  with  forged  documents. 

A  careful  balance  between  freedom  and  securit)'  must 
always  be  sought.  But  it  is  inevitable  that  mistakes  will  be 
made.  Procedures  diat  guarantee  no  mistakes  also  guaran- 
tee that  there  will  be  no  security.  Michigan's  Democratic 
Congressman  John  D.  Dingell  stripped  to  his  underwear 
without  protest  on  Januar}'  '^th  before  being  allowed  to 
board  a  Nordiwest  Airlines  plane,  because  his  ardficial  hip 
had  set  off  the  security  alarm.  Fellow  passengers  and  the 
congressman  himself  expressed  delight  that  their  safety  was 
being  assured.  In  contrast,  when  a  Muslim  woman  was 
required  to  remove  her  head  scarf  at  a  Northwest  Airlines 
securit)'  checkpoint  on  Dec.  18,  the  Council  on  American- 
Islamic  Relations  charged  "religious  harassment,"  demand- 
ed an  apologv'  and  an  investigation  of  the  airline  and  insist- 
ed that  the  security  guard  be  disciplined. 

Throughout  the  nation,  and  especially  here  in  our  East 
Manhattan  neighborhoods,  people  are  hearing  many  bur- 
dens— deaths  of  loved  ones,  broken  hearts  and  broken 
dreams,  refusing  to  fly,  fearing  to  drive  through  tunnels, 
dreading  the  long  lines  at  airports  and  tearfril  at  the  sound 
of  a  passing  airliner.  But  these  losses  and  fears  are  connect- 
ed to  a  determination  that  the  terrorist  attacks  must  not 
happen  again.  The  Muslim  community  must  share  that 
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determination  and  the  consequent  inconvenience  that  ot  '^^ 
ers  are  enduring  in  the  nation's  effort  to  disrupt  and  pr 
vent  terrorist  attacks.  In  our  neighborhood,  Muslims  ai 
their  leaders  have  made  statements  condemning  the  atta^ 
of  Sept.  1 1  but,  unfortunately,  with  ambiguit}'  and  bellige 
ence. 

Three  blocks  from  my  home  is  the  Islamic  Cultur 
Center  and  Mosque  ol  New  York  City,  at  which  many  of  o 
neighbors  worship.  A  group  of  them  issued  a  statement 
which  they  "denounce  the  killing  of  imiocent  civilians  in  d 
United  States,  just  as  we  have  patiently  denounced  tl 
killing  ot  imiocent  civilians  in  Bosnia,  Chechnya,  Kashm 
Palestine,  India,  and  odier  counmes."  But  there  was  no  atQ 
bution  U)  indicate  who  issued  it.  It  rejected  "the  medi 
labeling  of  those  who  are  allegedly  responsible  for  the 
actions  as  Ishniiic  tmvrisTs  and  the  linking  of  such  actions 
Islam  or  the  Koran." 

(Airiously,  at  the  head  of  the  document  is  a  quotatic 
from  the  Koran:  "WHioever  kills  a  soul,  unless  for  a  soul, 
for  corruption  done  in  the  land — it  is  as  it  he  had  sla 
mankind  entirely"  (5:32).  How  is  one  to  understand  tl 
two  exculpatoiy  phrases  except  as  justifying  killing?  Final 
with  a  remarkable  lack  ot  sensitivit)',  the  document  clos 
with  a  prayer  that  can  only  be  felt  by  Christians  as  neec 
lessly  belligerent:  "May  God,  Almighty,  the  One  withoi 
any  associates  or  partners  in  His  Divinity,  guide  us." 
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Sc[)i.  1  1  |)r()vides  an  opportiinit)'  for  the  Muslim  coni- 
iiiily  to  join  the  American  conversation,  where  people  of 
(event  religions  no  longer  give  offense  to  one  another 
111  tloctrines  that  have  had  such  a  potential:  Jews  as  "a 
isLii  people,"  the  "one  true  (Church"  of  the  Catholics, 
1  the  "private  interpretation"  of  the  Protestants.  People 
c  come  together  in  mutual  understanding  and  respect, 
nstians  and  Jews  now  regularly  vote  one  another  into 
l)Hc  office.  Intermarriages  are  widespread.  Interfaith 
hcrings  and  projects  are  common. 
Our  Muslim  neighbors  are  challenged  to  dispel  the 
ccption  that  they  endorse  the  polity  of  Muslim  nations 
it  regards  Jews  and  Christians  as  infidels,  denies  them 
iijious  freedom  and  in  law  treats  conversion  as  a  capital 
inc.  It  is  an  occasion  for  them  to  re-examine  their  tradi- 
ns  and  relate  them  to  the  American  experience  as  other 
igious  groups  have  done.  It  will  require  candid  discus- 
n  and  publication  of  what  Muslim  leaders  are  teaching 
their  mosques  and  schools,  comparable  to  the  successful 
)del  of  such  interaction  between  Christians  and  Jews. 
WTiat  more  can  be  said  about  the  new  local  Muslim 
;sence  in  this  area?  The  nearby  Islamic  Cultural  Center 
i  Mosque  was  built  in  1991,  not  by  its  congregation,  but 
an  organization  founded  by  the  Islamic  states  represent- 
here  at  the  United  Nations.  Its  board  of  trustees  is  com- 
scd  of  U.N.  ambassadors  from  Muslim  countries.  Most 
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of  its  $17-inillion  cost  was  borne  by  Kuwait,  where  a  recent 
apostasy  trial  resulted  in  a  convert  to  Christianity  being 
stripped  of  his  home  and  job  and  the  right  to  remain  mar- 
ried to  his  Muslim  wife. 

Kuwait  and  the  other  Muslim  nations  provide  the 
mosque's  imams.  Its  chief  imam,  Mohammed  Gemea, 
shortly  after  the  Sept.  1 1  attack,  abruptly  departed  for 
Egypt,  where  on  Oct.  5,  he  gave  an  interview  in  which  he 
claimed  that  Jewish  doctors  in  New  York  hospitals  were 
poisoning  Muslim  children  and  that  Zionists  in  the  nation's 
air  traffic  control  towers  had  helped  the  suicide  hijackers. 
His  successor.  Imam  Omar  Saleem  Abu-Namous,  who  for 
years  worked  with  the  Kuwaiti  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
declared  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  Muslim  elements 
were  involved  in  the  attack. 

Our  city,  its  neighborhoods  and  the  country  have  been 
wounded.  Our  families,  churches,  synagogues,  schools, 
businesses  and  organizations  of  all  kinds  have  lost  members 
and  friends.  Many  Catholic  parishes  have  suffered. 
Catholics  constitute  85  percent  of  New  York  City's  police 
and  fire  departments  and  were  heavily  represented  among 
the  bond  traders  and  analysts  who  died  in  the  towers. 
Monumental  economic  losses  pale  in  comparison  with  the 
loss  of  loved  ones  and  friends,  affections,  relationships  and 
futures. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen  again.  0 
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The  Year  in  TV 

Tragedy,  Drama,  Comedy  and  Scandal 


1)31 


I I  woL  LI)  lii-  nil  i  u;l  1,  i  u>  dis- 
cuss the  past  year  ot  telcvnsion  with- 
out first  addressing  the  effects  of 
Sept.  1 1  on  the  medium.  Initially, 
pundits  foresaw  a  draniaticalK'  altered 
post-9/1 1  TV  lantlscape.  After  all,  die  first 
days  after  the  terrorist  attacks  saw  televi- 
sion at  its  near-l)est:  solid  coverage  of  the 
events,  as  well  as  a  surfeit  of  political,  social 
and  historical  background  designed  for  an 
audience  desperate  to  make  sense  out  of 
the  tragedies  in  New  York,  Washington 
and  Pennsykania.  Perhaps,  some  f)pined, 
die  desire  to  understand  the  events  of  Sept. 
1 1  would  lead  to  a  new  kind  of  television, 
with  an  increased  emphasis  on  foreign 
affairs,  greater  suhdet)'  in  political  com- 
mentary and,  in  general,  a  more  serious 
tone. 

On  March  10,  audiences  were  shown 
what  that  "new  IV'  might  look  like.  Six 
months  after  the  terrorist  attacks,  (]BS 
broadcast  "'Vl  1,"  the  most  compelling  two 
hours  of  television  in  the  past  year.  Two 
French  filmmakers,  Jules  and  Gideon 
Naudet,  who  were  filming  a  documentary 
on  New  York  firefighters,  found  them- 
selves on  Sept.  1 1  at  a  firehouse  in  Lower 
Manhattan.  Over  the  next  two  days  the 
brothers  filmed  what  they  saw:  the  first 
plane  slamming  into  the  World  Trade 
Cx-nter,  the  collapse  of  the  towers  and  the 
hei'oism  of  the  rescue  workers. 

I  he  final  footage  was  both  mo\  ing 
and  disturbing.  V^iewers  watched  iVlvchal 
juilge,  O.F.M.,  praying  in  the  lobby  of 
one  of  the  towers  shortly  before  his 
death,  saw  firefighters  who  woulil  later 
perish  in  the  collapse  and  heartl  the  sick- 
ening soiunl  of  victims  falling  to  their 
deaths.  It  was  tlifficult  not  to  think,  as 
one  watched  the  two  brothers  consistent- 
ly a\'oiding  death  and  consistenth'  arriv- 
ing at  the  "right"  places  for  documenting 
the  tlisaster,  that  they  were  somehow 
meant  to  be  there:  witnesses  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  offering  a  glimpse  of  the 
\  alor  of  the  rescue  workers,  the  sorrow  of 


those  who  died  and  the  tragedy  of  terror- 
ism. 

Sadly,  with  the  exception  of  "9/1  1" 
and  a  few  odier  news  programs,  after  Sept. 
1 1  television  quickly  reverted  to  its  old 
ways.  In  the  last  few  montlis,  besides  the 
nomial  dross  like  "Fear  Factor,"  "Sur\i\()r: 
Marquesas"  and  "The  Bachelor,"  vou 
could  also  catch  "Celebrity  Boxing"  (star- 
ring, most  memorably,  Tanya  Harding 
and  Paula  Jones)  and  "The  Cllutton  Bow  l," 
which  featured  people  eating  Brobdigna- 
gian  quantities  of  comestibles  like  piles  of 
cow  brains  and  l.'5-foot  sushi  rolls. 

Iliis  last  show,  the  gag-worthv  "Glut- 
ton Bowl,"  refuted  most  stjundly  those 
who  expected  television  to  show  greater 
appreciation  of  foreign  affairs  after  9/1 1. 
Following  a  raft  of  programs  diat  showed 
us  how  povert\'  sometimes  leads  first  to 
h'ustration  and  then  to  terrorism,  it  took 
us  only  a  few  months  to  air  a  program 
about  Americans  gorging  themselves  for 
sport,  while  arounil  the  world  the  poor 
starved.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  was 


more  physically  disgusting  or  moral  i* 
repellent. 

Despite  ratings  successes  like  NBC  gi; 
"F'riends"  and  "'Fhe  West  Wing,"  as  w<  joi 
as  (]BS's  "(].S.l."  (not  to  mention  tl 
improbable  PBS  hit  "Frontier  House' 
the  channel  that  pulled  away  from  the  re 
of  the  pack  this  year  was  clearly  HB( 
"Band  of  Brothers,"  for  example,  was  ju  [4 
as  compelling  when  the  series  was  repeatc 
in  April  and  May  as  it  had  been  when  fir 
aired  last  fall.  The  show  boasted  superl; 
tive  performances  (including  a  star-maldi: 
one  by  Daniian  Lewis  as  the  laconic  Qual 
er  hero  C^apt.  Dick  Winters),  fine  dialogi  jjn 
and — though  I  know  these  things  on 
through  books  and  film — a  seemingly  rea 
isric  tiepiction  of  "the  pit}-  of  war." 

"Sex  in  the  City,"  while  certainly  n( 
what  one  would  call  a  "family  show,"  als 
continued  its  winning  streak  on  HBC 
though  its  characters  are,  to  some  viewer 
alami,  becoming  increasingly  responsibh  y 
■Fhe  surprising  real-life  pregnancy  of  SaraEj^^ 
Jessica  Parker,  however,  may  throw  th 


Better  than  "The  Sopranos"?  The  cast  of  HBO's  "Six  Feet  Under. 
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)w's  writers  tor  ;i  l()<)|)  iicxi 
son.  Her  charaeter,  Cyan  ic, 
famously  unattached.  (( )nc 
iter  suggested  changing 
;  tide  to  "Unprotected  Sex 
die  City:) 

Finally,  "Six  I'cct 
,  ider,"  a  show  inirialh'  hilled 
a  sort  of  replacement  tor 
"he  Sopranos,"  and  which 
dIc  some  time  to  catch  on 
th  viewers,  offered  many 
;asant  weeks  ahout  a  most 
sfunctional  yet  most  fascinating  family. 
;ntering  on  two  brothers  (one  a  gay 
aight-arrow,  the  other  a  sti-aight  ne'er- 
-well)  who  struggle  to  run  a  funeral 
siness  after  their  father's  death,  the  show 
ovided  not  only  some  of  the  most 
iarre  characters  on  television  but  also 
me  surprisingly  touching  moments  ot 
nily  drama.  By  the  end  of  its  run  this 
ar,  the  show  had  become — dare  I  say 
— every  bit  as  addictive  and  schedule- 
nding  as  "The  Sopranos."  Overall,  it's 
dScult  to  dislike  a  show  where  moments 
revelation  come  through  events  as  aver- 
e  as  impacking  a  box  ot  your  daughter's 
d  artwork  and  as  tmusual  as  polishing  a 
Tiished  statue  of  Buddha  for  an  upcom- 
g  Buddhist  funeral. 

Speaking  of  religion,  for  most 
itholics  the  biggest  show  on  television  in 
e  last  few  months  has  been,  regrettably, 
e  continuing  drama  ot  die  church's  se.xu- 
abuse  scandals,  which  at  times  seemed 
e  only  show  on  TV.  Television  coverage 
the  events  was,  in  general,  wretched.  Of 
lurse  this  was  to  be  expected.  The  scan- 
il  involves  the  two  things  that  television 
indies  with,  respectively,  the  least  nuance 
id  an  almost  total  lack  of  understanding: 
x  and  religion.  Perhaps  the  worst 
oment  (quite  a  contest,  by  the  way)  of 
■e  coverage  was  "The  Alan  Keyes  Show" 
1  annoying  gabfest  that  runs  on  Fox-TV, 
lat  included  Mr.  Keyes  bellowing  at  the 
)p  of  his  lungs,  "Cardinal  Law  is  a 
RIMINAL!!  A  CRIMINAL!!" 

The  most  glaring  t^iult  in  die  television 
average  of  the  sexual  abuse  scandals  was 
lat  most  shows  aimed  not  at  commentary 
Jt  at  controversy.  Instead  of  presenting  a 
iriety  of  intelligent  opinions,  news  pro- 
acers,  under  the  guise  (jf  providing  "both 
des  of  the  issue,"  typically  served  up 
mieone  from  the  far  left  and  the  fir  right, 
r,  if  they  weren't  available,  two  people 


Good  News:  NBC's  Tim  Russert 


whose  main  tjualitlcations 
were  diat  they  violently  dis- 
agreed with  each  other. 
Instead  ot  providing  useful 
iiitormation  about  an 
important  toi)ic,  this 
approach  ended  up  intomi- 
ing  few,  alienating  some 
and,  probably,  inflaming 
many. 

Television  coverage  ot 
the  U.S.  cardinals'  meeting 
at  the  Vatican  in  mid-April 
was  especially  bad.  Despite  endless  warn- 
ings from  bishops,  intormed  laypersons 
and  church  scholars  against  unrealistic 
expectations,  television  newscasters  treated 
the  two-day  meeting  in  Rome  as  it  it  were 
Vatican  III.  (One  reporter  called  our 
offices  to  ask  which  decision  would  be 
announced  first  at  the  press  conference: 
the  ordination  of  women  or  the  ordination 
of  married  men.)  Likewise,  the  commu- 
nique issued  by  the  cardinals  on  their  last 
day  was  parsed  as  if  it  were  the  last  word 
on  the  crisis.  With  such  high  expectations, 
regardless  of  the  acmal  results  ot  die  meet- 
ings, it  was  all  but  preordained  that  T\' 
broadcasters  would  pronounce  the  event 
an  abject  failure. 

Was  there  any  good  news  al)out  the 
reporting  on  the  scandal?  Actually,  yes. 
Tim  Russert,  on  NBC's  "Meet  die  Press," 
provided  viewers  with  a  number  of  sub- 
stantive discussions  of  die  issues  sumjund- 
ing  the  sexual  abuse  scandals.  On  Easter 
Sunday,  for  example,  he  gadiered  the  Revs. 
Donald  Ojzzens,  Richard  McBrien  and  C. 
John  McCloskey  for  a  conversation  that 
was  measured,  provocative  and  inforina- 
ti\'e.  And  on  his  CNBC  show  toward  die 
end  of  April,  Mr.  Russert  spoke  deliberate- 
ly and  intelligendy  to  Father  McBrien  and 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Rossetti  ot  die  St.  Luke 
Institute.  Both  progi^ams  afforiled  the  topic 
the  time  it  desei'ved  and  the  participants 
the  time  they  needed  to  make  clear  their 
views  on  the  challenges  facing  the  church. 
Mr.  Russert  and  his  producers  provided  a 
useful  semce  to  Catholic  viewers  by  help- 
ing them  understand  the  situation  in  its 
complexity  with  candid  and  intelligent 
questioning. 

Lhifortunately,  unlike  so  many  tailed 
F\'  programs  this  year,  the  sexual  abuse 
scandals  in  die  church  may  be  one  of  the 
veiy  few  new  series  to  continue  into  the 
next  television  season.  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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"Succeeds  in  making 
theology  enjoyable." 
— Chrietian  Century 
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Robert  L.  Short 


"Funny,  warm,  and  just  plain  wonderful."  — Cokesbut^ 


This  delightlul  classic  looks 
at  the  serious  matters  of  Jesus 
and  the  Gospels  through  the 
uniquely  tunny  and  gently 
insightful  window  of  Charles 
Scludz's  Pi'diiii/s  comic  strip. 

"A  real  delight  from  beginning 
to  end.  I  could  not  possibly 
be  more  pleased." 

— Charles  Schuiz 
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— Publishers  Weekly 
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book  reviews 

Education  for 
Life  

With  All  Your  Mind 

A  Christian  Philosophy  of  Education 

By  Michael  L.  Peterson 
(.'V/:'.  of  Notre  Diime  Pms.  27  2p 
ISBN  ()26S()196H1  $18.95  (pupa-) 
ISBN  026801 967 S  $44.  V 5  (doth) 

Wood,  Waterfalls  and 
Stars 

Catholic  Schools  and  the  Catholic 
Imagination 

By  Fred  Herron 

L'niv.  Press  ofA/iiencii.  220p  $SS  (paper) 
ISBN  0761821066 

The  Idea  of  a  Catholic 
University 

By  George  Dennis  O'Brien 

Uiin:  ofChiuiffi  Pres.^.  224p  $26 
ISBN  0226616614 

Education  has  long  been  one  of  the  pil- 
lars for  the  bridge  between  Christian 
faith  and  the  world,  fostering  the  devel- 
opment of  reason,  giving  meaning  and 
order  to  human  life  and  facilitating  an 
appreciation  of  ultimate  reality.  Michael 
L.  Peterson,  Fred  Herron  and  George 
Dennis  O'Brien  offer  three  perspectives 
on  the  intersection  of  Christian  faith  and 
education,  all  exploring  in  detail  how  the 
sacramental  nature  of  the  world  should 
influence  theor\'  and  practice  in  educa- 
tion. 

Peterson  takes  on  perhaps  the  most 
ambitious  challenge,  attempting  to 
extend  the  influence  of  Christian  per- 
spectives to  address  the  "crisis"  pervad- 
ing mainstream  American  education  and 
culture.  Chair  of  the  philosophy  depart- 
ment at  Asbury  College,  a  Protestant  lib- 
eral arts  college  in  Kentucky  that 
eschews  federal  funding  so  as  to  avoid 
any  restrictions  not  in  keeping  with  its 
institutional  identity',  Peterson  believes 
that  contemporary  secular  education  is 
bereft  of  any  coherent  theoretical  frame- 
work or  system  of  values.  He  adroitly 
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provides  an  over\'iew  of  the  basic  con 
cepts  of  three  traditional  schools  o 
thought  (idealism,  naturalism  an 
Thomistic  realism)  and  four  contempo 
rarv  philosophies  (experimentalism  itoDCt 
pragmatism,  existentialism,  philosophies 
analysis  and  postmodernism)  that  hav 
influenced  education.  After  explorin: 
what  their  principles  mean  when  applio 
to  curriculum,  pedagogy  and  moral  foi 
mation,  however,  he  then  summarily  dis  illecti 
misses  them  on  the  grounds  that  the  nitia 
"distort  Christian  beliefs"  or  "drasticallfiter! 
conflict  with"  Christian  doctrine. 

There  is  something  exasperatin 
about  these  conclusions;  they  are  akin  b 
criticizing  an  orange  tor  not  being 
banana.  The  systems  were  not  meant  t( 
accommodate  Peterson's  views,  and  it  i 
not  quite  right  to  condemn  them  for  fail! 
ing  to  achieve  a  goal  they  never  envis 
aged.  His  larger  point,  though,  is  thafet 
there  is  no  system  already  in  place  tha 
he  could  appropriate  for  his  current  pro-  Im 
ject.  But  by  demonstrating  how  estab-  jtst 
lished  systems  fail  to  represent  Christiai 
concerns,  he  highlights  certain  tenet 
that  a  Christian  system  must  embrace,  m 

Peterson  is  especially  concerned  witf  ± 
cultivating  moral  virtue.  His  question,  Jjesi 
good  one  considering  that  he  presum- 
ably  wishes  to  influence  public  education  i. 
is:  "For  schools  that  are  not  officiallj  In 
Christian,  what  reasonable  theory  o:  ([fQ 
moral  education  might  we  adopt  that  i; 
compatible  with  Christian  teachings  anc  desi 
yet  does  not  explicitly  teach  them?"  Thi;  (JJ,, 
critical  question  is  not  forcefull) 
addressed.  At  one  level,  parents  bear  £  J^r 
significant  burden  for  conveying  to  theii 
children  an  understanding  of  the  Chris- 
tian  vision.  Parents'  options  include 
home  schooling,  something  he  mentionej 
several  times  but  never  evaluates  critical- 
ly. In  priman,'  and  secondary'  education,  jt), 
teachers  who  are  (Christian  play  a  key 
role.  Peterson  suggests  that  teachers  can 
help  direct  students  in  "implicit  wor- 
ship"— study  and  contemplation  of  ulti- 
mate concerns.  In  higher  education 
both  secular  and  sectarian.  Christian 
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cher/scholars  have  a  responsihiliry  to 
/ancc  the  C^hristian  perspective  in 
ir  own  fields  and  in  broader  intellec- 
1  culture.  They  are  to  treat  important 
ijects  in  ways  intluenced  h\'  their  faith, 
1  they  are  to  take  on  projects  oFC>hris- 
1  concern,  disregarding  the  skepticism 
oeers. 

Christian  intellectual  life  must  reach 
/ond  the  academy,  though,  and  tor 
terson  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
rent  issue.  He  views  contemporary 
ellectual  life  as  dominated  by  non- 
ifistian  and  even  "anti-Christian" 
nkers,  while  Protestant  voices  are 
gely  silent.  He  acknowledges  that 
tholic  intellectuals  are  prominent  in 
wtes  about  pressing  social  and  policy 
aes  but  overlooks  entirely  the  influ- 
:e  of  the  Christian  "religious  right"  on 
iblic  policy.  And  more  than  a  few  of  his 
ims  would  benefit  from  more  serious 
tual  demonstration.  Both  oversights 
:rgest  that  he  is  willing  to  take  rhetori- 
shortcuts  to  advance  his  argument. 
In  the  end,  Peterson  identifies  ele- 
;nts  that  constitute  a  framework  for  a 
iristian  philosophy  of  education, 
ther  than  indicating  how  to  persuade 
idnstream  education  of  that  frame- 
i)rk,  though,  he  opts  for  a  map  of 
i  ices  where  those  who  subscribe  to  the 
:  w  might  penetrate  and  aftect  the  sys- 
in. 

In  Wood,  Wateifiills  nml  Stars,  F>ed 
.-rron  directs  his  message  to  those 
olved  with  the  spiritual  formation  of 
alescents.  Herron  is  spiritual  director 
;l  tlirector  of  campus  ministry  at  Font- 
nne  Hall  Academy,  a  Catholic  school 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  young  women 
inded  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  He 
less  concerned  with  intellectual  devel- 
nicnt  than  with  spiritual  development, 
lii  h  he  sees  as  equally  essential  to 
sparing  young  people  for  openness  to 
ith  and  an  ability  to  respond  to  their 
epest  longings  for  knowledge  and  wis- 
111. 

Herron  echoes  Peterson's  concern 
out  the  prevalence  of  threats  to  both 
e  well-being  of  children  and  the  effica- 
of  the  educational  enterprise.  Amid 
mpeting  influences,  there  is  little  space 
r  rhem  to  find  solitude  or  to  reflect  on 
icstions  about  humanity,  community, 
Dil  in  the  world  and  mystery — ques- 
ms  that  for  Herron  are  essential  to 
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The  Fourth  Annual 
Catholic  Common  Ground  Initiative  Lecture 

by 

CARDINAL  WALTER  KASPER 

President,  Pontifical  Council 
for 

Promoting  Christian  Unity 


Friday,  June  21,  2002  at  8  p.m. 

Silver  Spring  Hilton  Hotel,  Silver  Spring,  MD 
FREE  AND  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Reception  folloiviug  the  lecture 
For  information,  phone:  212-431-7825 
email:  coinmongroiind@nplc.org 


^  ins...p(M)rl\'  arsjucd  anci  tlnalK'  quite 

\  illU." 

O'BriLMi  believes  that  (Catholic  uni- 
\  ,ities  must  proudly  and  resolutely  pre- 
'  I  tlieniselves  as  "contrarian"  to  the 
•  liar  modern  research  universit}',  with 
I  dchning  difference  being  the  respec- 
I  ■  understandings  of  "the  real."  The 
I  1  for  (Christians  is  something  funda- 
1  nial  to  the  human  condition  but 
I  ond  the  full  grasp  of  academic 
I  uirv.  Specifically,  the  real  becomes 
;  liable  through  the  belief  "that  the  core 
(  he  biblical  stoiy,  climaxing  in  the  life 
;  1  death  of  Jesus,  is  somehow  the 
]  atligni  stoiy  of  humanity" — the  funda- 
1  ntal  metaphor  that  gives  meaning  to 
1  nan  life.  Catholic  universities  must 
I  icentrate  on  making  this  reality  acces- 
!  e  to  human  understanding. 

O'Brien's  argument  is  complicated 
;  1  likely  to  deter  some  readers.  With 
.  erson,  he  believes  strongly  that  while 
re  are  differences  between  the  con- 
ns of  the  Christian  faith  and  those  of 
modern  university,  the  divide  can  be 
dged.  "In  a  Catholic  university," 
Brien  writes,  "there  is  a  conjunction 
Aveen  a  community  organized  around 
efining  experience  that  resists  defini- 
n,  and  an  intellectual  community  that 
■ks  clear  definitions  and  [detaches] 
im  defining  experiences  in  favor  of 
ellectual  distancing  and  appraisal."  A 
;ular  university  is  concerned  with 
ths  of  reason  and  empirical  truths;  a 
tholic  university  is  concerned  with 
tst  kinds  of  truth  but  with  revealed 


truths  as  well  and,  ultimately,  the  sacra- 
mental truth  of  Ciod  made  real  in  the 
world. 

Central  to  O'Brien's  conception  ot 
Catholic  higher  education  is  the  restora- 
tion of  theology  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
curriculum,  a  ranking  he  believes  appro- 
priate because  theology  straddles  the 
world  of  accepted  academic  pursuits  and 
the  realm  beyond  that  exceeds  the  grasp 
of  art  and  science.  Restoring  theolog\'  to 
its  proper  place  will  be  difficult,  O'Brien 
warns,  primarily  because  the  contempo- 
rary academy  tloes  not  view  its  curricu- 
lum hierarchically.  Against  this  egalitari- 
an view  he  sets  the  Jesuit  Ratio 
Stiidioriiiii ,  tlesigned  to  lead  students 
through  a  path  of  ordered  inquiry  cul- 
minating in  study  of  philosophy  and 
theology. 

In  addition  to  exploring  tensions 
between  the  Catholic  university  and  sec- 
ular universities,  O'Brien  considers  ten- 
sions between  the  Catholic  university 
and  the  church  hierarchy.  These  ten- 
sions center  at  present  on  the  implica- 
tions of  implementing  in  the  United 
States  Ex  Conk  Ecclesiae,  Pope  John  Paul 
IPs  apostolic  constitution  on  the  nature 
of  the  Catholic  university.  O'Brien  asks 
from  which  "heart  of  the  church"  uni- 
versities in  fact  spring.  He  argues  that 
the  Catholic  university  relates  much 
more  closely  to  the  sacramental  model 
of  the  church  than  to  the  juridical  model 
that  looms  large  in  the  debate  over  the 
requirement  that  theology  faculty  mem- 
bers, in  order  to  teach  at  a  Catholic  uni- 
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versit)-,  seek  and  secure  the  local  bish- 
op's nnunhiUmi  signifying  their  conhjr- 
mity  to  official  church  teachings.  For 
O'Brien  believes  the  sacramental  model 
most  effectively  accommodates  the  nat- 
ural truths  in  which  universities  normal- 
ly traffic,  as  well  as  religious  and 
revealed  truth,  the  core  enterprise  ot  the 
Catholic  university. 

Placing  the  sacramental  model  at 
the  fore  suggests  interesting  implica- 
tions tor  some  of  the  factors  that  are 
often  taken  as  meaningful  measures  of 
Catholic  identity — issues  such  as  what 
kinds  of  speakers  appear  on  campus,  it 
and  how  abortion  is  discussed  and 
whether  there  is  an  official  club  for  gay 
students.  Doctrinaire  conformity  with 
church  teachings  on  such  subjects  will 
not  make  a  university  Catholic  in  the 
terms  that  O'Brien  proposes.  With 
respect  to  these  lightning  rod  issues,  in 
fact,  he  suggests  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  (Catholic  university  to  "discover 
whatever  exists  of  genuine  moral  inter- 
est, love,  and  compassion  in  [a]  contest- 
ed position"  rather  than  to  dismiss  the 
subject  out  of  hand. 

In  some  ways,  O'Brien's  book  is 
more  complicated  than  necessary,  given 
his  aim  to  write  in  a  way  accessible  to 
anyone  interested  in  Catholic  higher 
education.  Overall,  though,  he  makes  a 
skillful  ccjntribution  to  the  debate  about 
what  defines  a  university  as  Catholic  and 
what  should  define  the  future  of 
Catholic  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  -4nn  Lloyd  Breeden 
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Blind  Spot 


A  brownish-yellow  V-shaped  blur, 
With  spidery  strings  unfolding  to 

each  side, 
Floats  slowly  past  my  field  of  view. 
Then  bounces,  dances,  when  I  turn 

my  eyes 
To  left  or  right,  or  up  or  down. 
"A  floater,"  says  the  doctor. 

"No  big  deal. 
A  spot  of  gel  inside  the  eye 
Has  loosened  from  the  retina 

and  pulled 
Away,  but  throws  a  shadow  there. 
It  likely  won't  get  worse."  He  winks 

and  smiles. 
"But  if  it  does,  you'll  know.  It  flares 
Like  fireworks,  or  else  drops  a 

curtain  down." 

A  tiny  imperfection  to  remind 
One  that  the  world  is  graced 
with  flaws, 


But  also  meant,  perhaps,  to  give 
one  pause. 

My  yellow  blind  spot  floats  and  jerkr 

up  high 
Before  the  lovely,  red-swirled 

sunset  sky, 
And  teases  that  it  may 
One  day  hold  total  sway. 

So  too  an  angry  jeer. 
Or  just  a  word 

That  cuts  too  often  and  too  near. 
Is  quickly  said,  but  deeply  heard. 
And  has  the  power 
To  sear  and  to  erase 
Within  an  hour 

A  love  you  gave  up  half  your  life 
to  chase. 

Bruce  McBirney 
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or  the  past  48  years,  Our  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters  has  been  home  to  over  10,000  orphan 
loys  and  girls  in  Latin  America  and  Haiti.  Many  have  graduated  to  become  teachers,  farmers, 
echnicians,  bakers,  social  workers,  artists,  nurses....  Our  program  is  based  on  unconditional 
Dve  -  giving  hope  to  children  who  have  no  hope  because  they  have  lost  their  parents, 
3perating  in  six  countries,  our  mission  is  to  help  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  We  currently  provide 
3ving  homes,  nutritious  meals,  education  and  health  care  to  almost  3,000  children.  We 
;annot  care  for  all  these  orphans  without  your  help.  Please  send  us  your  contribution  today! 

Name:  

Address:  

City:  

email:  


State: 


.Zip:. 


Here  is  my  contribution  to  help  care  for  the  orphans:  nSlS  □  S25  □  $50  □  Other,  

Please  mail  your  contribution  to:  OLBS--1210  Hillside  Terrace,  PO  Box  3134,  Alexandria, 
VA  22302-0134 

^,Our  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters 
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A  501(0)3  nonprofit  providing  homes  for  orphans  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
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The  Priests 

o  f  St.  Sulpice.  an  international 
association  of  diocesan  priests 
committed  to  the  fomiation  and 
education  of  seminarians  and 
diocesan  priests,  developing 
vocations  for  a  multi-cultural  Church 
and  collaborating  with  seminary 
programs  in  the  missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  pastoral  gifts 
to  join  our  ministry 
to  priests  and 
seminarians. 


Please  call,  write  or  e-mail: 

410-323-5070 

luNhatcr <"  sulpicians.org 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Siilpician  Provincial  House 
54()S  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 


The  first  "leach-yourself"  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  uniqtic  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials 
ol  Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics 
of  relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zanti'ia  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick.  Newburgh.  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary  's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers. No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required  12  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and  two  books 
of  1 48  and  1 1 2  pages.  $  1 99.  (CT  residents  add 
sales  tax).  Full  three-week  money-back  guaran- 
tee Call  toll-frtc  1-800-243- 1234,  toll-free  fax 
1-888-453-4329,  (203)  453-9794,  or  write  to 
place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  our 
new  52-page  l^lmle  World  Language  Catalog 
offering  courses  in  103  languages.  Our  30th  year. 
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Room  J600.  96  Broad  St,  Guilford,  CT  06437 
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Pilgrimage/Retreat  to  Central  America: 
For  Bishops,  Priests  and  Brothers 

Visiting  the  Shrines  of  the  Martyrs 

Guided  by  Father  William  Donnelly,  MM 
Regional  Superior  of  Maryknoll  Fathers  &  Brothers  In 
Central  America 
& 

Father  Thomas  Coekler,  MM 
Maryknoller  currently  working  in  Honduras 


Dates:  January  20  to  31,  2003 

Visiting  shrines  of  the  martyrs  to  celebrate  the  lives  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of  Salvado,  Bishop  Juan  Jose  Cerardi 
of  Guatemala,  Jesuit  Father  Rotillo  Grande,  Father  Stanley  Rother, 
diocesan  priest  from  Oklahoma  Gity,  the  martyred  Religious 
women,  the  Jesuits  and  companions  and  others. 

Contact:  Father  Thomas  Marti,  MM 
Maryknoll  Fathers  &  Brothers 
P  O  Box  304 
Maryknoll  NY  10545-0304 
(914)  941-7590 
e-mail:  tmarti@maryknoll.org 

For  more  information,  please  visit 
www.maryknoll.org/society/mm  pilgrim.htm 
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— Lawri:nch  S.  Cunningham 
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vj.  possible  at  the  time  to  jjreserve 
ni.iiTiage  ami  our  himily.  We  "exit- 
Klin  the  teaching,"  and  that  only 
I  |)ra\  er,  more  tears  and  lots  of  giiilt. 
1  he  current  scandal,  or  "(Catholic 
itergate,"  has  also  made  me  cr\-,  and  I 
c  incredible  anger.  I  was  not  so 
r\  m  1968,  just  more  resigned.  I 
e  changed;  my  church  has  not.  Phey 
still  in  my  bedroom! 
Sexual  abuse  of  children  is  not  even 
iic  same  categor)'  with  the  teaching 
' lii/iiiiutic  Vitae.  It  is  des|)ical)le,  sin- 
.ind  manipulative.  Yes,  I  live  in 
^tlm  and  have  been  assaulted  1)\  all 
t  lor  five  months,  but  never  in  1968 
I  IccI  as  powerless  as  I  do  now.  My 
h  IS  much  stronger  now;  it  is  who  I 
;  It  is  the  peaceful,  powerful  part  ol 
.  It  speaks  to  me  and  says,  "You  are 


rriage,"  25  Aug.-7  Sept.,  2002,  in  Brussels, 
gium.  Interdisciplinary  and  ecumenical 
irse  for  postgraduate  students  and  profes- 
nals  interested  in  the  dialogue  between 
nan  sciences  and  Christian  theology  about 
rriage  and  its  spirituality.  Organized  by  the 
smational  Academy  for  Marital  Spirituality 
ITAMS),  together  with  the  Library  for  the 
srdisciplinary  Study  of  Marriage,  in  collabo- 
on  with  Boston  College  (LIS.A.),  Pontificia 
iiversita  Gregoriana  (Rome),  Katholieke 
iversiteit  Leuven  (Belgium).  Accredited.  In 
logue:  Giinter  Burkart,  sociology  (Ger- 
ny);  William  Desmond,  philosophy  (Bel- 
m)\  Enda  McDonagh,  theology  (Ireland); 
trick  Moore,  spirituality  (U.K.);  Alfons 
I  nsteenwegen,  sexology  (Belgium).  Informa- 
I  n:  INTAMS  Summer  Course,  Steenweg 
ir  Grote  Hut  \S6  A,  1640  Sint-Genesius- 
ide  (Brussels),  Belgium;  e-mail: 
ams@skynet.he;  www.intams.com/cour22. 

ealth  Care 

UNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
mbro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham  Psy- 
iatric  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  treat- 
;nt  issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  clergy, 
igious  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern  New 
■sey.  Ph:  (97.^)  696-3102. 

ositions 

ISOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  PASTORAL  PLAN- 

NG,  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino — Human 
;sources.  (Salary  ,$42,000  annual;  priest/reli- 
3us  compensation  applies.)  The  Diocese  of 
n  Bernardino  has  an  excellent  career  oppor- 
nity  in  the  Office  of  Pastoral  Planning.  We 
e  a  growing  diocese  and  are  seeking  an  indi- 
Jual  to  be  a  part  of  that  dynamic  process. 
)sition  overview:  responsible  for  inipic- 
enting  policies  developed  in  conjunction 
th  the  Director  and  approved  by  the  dioce- 
n  bishop;  provides  educational  opportuni- 


mine,  1  ha\  c  counted  ever\  hair  on 
your  head." 

II  in  two  years  nothing  much  has 
changed,  il  the  same  dust}',  musty  mitres 
and  crosiers  are  still  around,  I  will  be  so 
angr\'  at  myselt  h)r  not  speaking  out. 
Please  don't  anyone  compare  the 
encv'clical  on  birth  control  in  1968  to 
this  mess.  I  was  there.  Phen  it  was  resig- 
nation and  personal  decisions;  now  it  is 
rage,  and  all  decisions  are  completely 
out  of  our  hands. 

Barbara  M.  Donahue 
Cohasset,  Mass. 

Realistic 

1  am  especially  proud  ot  die  manner  in 
w  hich  the  editors  and  writers  for  Ameri- 
ca have  handled  the  clergy  se.\  abuse 
matter.  One  is.sue  has  been  more 


ties  for  parish,  school  and  local  ministry  level 
through  in-service  prf)cess;  provides  resources 
and  planning  assistance  to  local  constituen- 
cies; participates  in  local  and  national  net- 
working meetings;  creates  pertinent  reports 
to  specific  entities  within  the  diocese;  con- 
ducts research  and  analysis  of  statistical  data 
regarding  the  diocese,  its  population,  parish- 
es, schools  and  other  entities.  Required  quali- 
fications: master's  degree  in  theology,  reli- 
gious studies,  business  administration, 
pastoral  ministry  or  related  field.  Proficiency 
in  Office,  Word,  PowerPoint  and  Access. 
Three  to  five  years'  experience  in  pastoral 
ministry.  Proficiency  in  the  strategic  plannmg 
process.  Biliterate/bilingual  in  Spanish  pre- 
ferred. Qualified  candidates  please  send 
resume  to:  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  Office 
of  Human  Resources,  1201  E.  Highland 
Avenue,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92404-4607;  Ph: 
(909)  475-5170;  Fax:  (909)  475-5189;  e-mail: 
humanresources.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  for  pre- 
school-8th  grade  sought  hy  St.  Elizabeth  .\nn 
Seton  Parish  in  Carmel,  Ind.  Qualified  candi- 
date should  possess  a  bachelor's  degree,  be 
friendly,  outgoing  and  proficient  working  with 
families.  Previous  experience  as  director  of  reli- 
gious education  is  required.  Elementary  educa- 
tion, supervision  and  administration  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  to:  Rev.  Theodore 
Rothrock,  St.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  Catholic 
Church,  10655  Haversrick  Road,  Carmel,  IN 
46033;  Fax:  (3  1  7)  846-3710;  e-mail: 
NancyG@seas-carmel.org;  W'tth  site: 
www.seas-cannel.org. 

Retreats 

SIX-DAY  INTERFAITH  ZEN  RETREAT  at  the 

inisfada  Interfaith  Zen  Center,  St.  Ignatius 
Retreat  House,  251  Searingtown  Rd.,  .Vlan- 
hasset,  NY  11030,  on  Aug.  9-15,  2002.  Zen 
practice  integrating  Christian  life,  prayer  and 


insightful  than  the  next,  but  let  me  com- 
ment on  the  June  .3  issue.  I  was  most 
impressed  with  what  Patricia  Kossmann 
wrote  in  Of  Many  Things.  She  was  so 
realistic  in  her  cf)mnient,s — it  speaks  to 
me  of  what  1  too  am  hearing  in  mv 
jxirish.  1  ler  comment  "the  faith  of  most 
ot  the  hiithful  remains  intact"  is  just 
right,  and  I  resonate  with  "I  too  am  one 
ot  them."  Her  final  paragraph,  in  which 
she  describes  her  association  with  the 
sisters,  is  very  consoling  and  realistic. 

Every  one  ot  this  week's  articles  is 
right  on  target — tells  the  truth  but  also 
gives  some  direction  and  is  rooted  in 
Vatican  II.  I  hope  to  use  some  of  the 
pieces  to  help  educate  myself  and  our 
|)arish  lite  teams. 

Mary  Riordan,  R.S.M. 
Biloxi,  Miss. 


liturgy.  Guided  by  Robert  Kennedy,  S.J., 
Roshi,  author  ot  Zeii  .Sp/rit,  Christian  Spirit 
and  Zcii  Gifts  to  Christimis.  A  silent  medita- 
tion retreat  with  formal  instruction  and  talks. 
C^ushions  and  chairs  |)rovidetl.  The  retreat 
begins  with  dinner  on  i*"rida\'  at  5:30  and 
ends  with  lunch  on  Thurstlay  at  noon.  Each 
week  is  $335;  a  $100  deposit  is  required  six 
weeks  in  advance.  Swimming  pool  available. 
Inquiries  and  reservations:  roconnell8@ 
aol.com,  or  Ph:  (212)  831-5710.  Send  checks 
(made  out  to  St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House)  to: 
R.  O'Connell,  322  E.  94th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10128.  (Other  Zen  retreats  at  St. 
Ignatius:  Oct.  1 1-14,  2002.  Check  schedule  at 
http://kennedyzen.trpod.com.) 

Sabbaticals 

MINISTRY  TO  MINISTERS  sabbatical.  Follow  die 
sun  to  San  .Antonio,  Tex.  "Come  aside"  to  rest, 
reflect,  relax  and  be  renewed  with  other  men  and 
women  seeking  renewal  of  mind,  body  and  spir- 
it. For  intonnation  wnte:  .Vl.T.M.  Program,  109 
Oblate  Dnve,  San  /Kntonio,  TX  78216-631 1;  Ph: 
(210)  349-9928;  e-mail:  mtm@ost.  edu;  Web 
site:  www.ost.edu. 

Second  Careers  ^ 

DESIRE  PRIESTHOOD?  Lay  minisny?  Religious 
liter  Thedlogy  degrees?  Enjoyable,  spiritual 
sabbatical  (clergv,  religious,  laity)?  (800)  645- 
5347. 

\'isit  Aincriiii's  cliissifit'tl  ails  online  at: 
-iVivTr.aiiicricamagaziiic.org/dassijiah.cfm. 
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the  word 

A  New  Age  of  Martyrs 

Tweltth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  June  23,  2002 

Readings;  Jer.  20:10-13;  Ps.  69:  Rom.  5:12-15;  Mt.  10:26-33 

"Do  mt  be  afi-aid  of  those  ivho  kill  the  body,  but  cannot  kill  the  souF  (Mt.  10:28) 


SIX  YEARS  AGO  I  was  privileged 
to  be  a  delegate  at  the  34th  Gen- 
eral Congregation  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  which  met  in  Rome. 
The  main  work  of  the  congregation  was 
to  revise  the  laws  that  direct  Jesuit  life,  as 
well  as  to  respond  to  questions  raised 
throughout  the  Jesuit  provinces  about 
our  life  and  mission  today.  Though  peo- 
ple are  aware  now  of  the  documents 
issued  by  the  congregation,  some  of  my 
most  vivid  memories  are  of  the  people 
attending  and  of  the  liturgies.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  onset  of  the  cold  war, 
Jesuits  came  in  significant  numbers  from 
former  Iron  Curtain  countries,  along 


letters 

Judgment  Needed 

Thank  you  for  your  editorial  on  June  3 
about  the  current  crisis.  I  agree  with  your 
observation  about  the  need  for  lay  boards. 
No  matter  how  "zero  tolerance"  is 
defined,  there  will  always  be  situations 
where  judgment  is  needed;  that  judgment 
must  include  the  people  of  God. 

I  would  disagree,  however,  with  one 
point:  the  automatic  reporting  of  a  past 
incident  with  a  minor  where  the  minor  is 
now  an  adult.  Wt  as  church  do  have  an 
obligation  to  make  sure  that  no  one  is  at 
risk  b\'  the  accused  offender.  But  beyond 
that,  each  case  is  diflcrcnt. 

Having  dealt  with  this  situation,  it  is 
important  to  help  the  victim  take  the  lead 
so  that  however  the  process  evolves, 
he/she  is  in  control  of  it  and  is  not  vic- 
timized again.  Often,  informing  church 
authorities  is  the  first  step  in  dealing  with 
painful  memories.  Adult  victims  who 
come  to  us  rather  than  to  law  enforce- 
ment are  looking  for  pastoral  care  and, 
mcxst  of  all,  an  apology.  WTien  they  are 
ready,  they  have  the  power  to  tell  civil 
authorities  on  their  own  terms,  perhaps 
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with  representatives  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  Asian  and  African  Jesuits. 
Many  of  these  brought  not  only  wisdom 
but  stories  of  a  life  of  suffering  for  the 
Gospel.  Father  Emil  Krapka,  for  exam- 
ple, with  whom  I  worked  on  one  of  the 
commissions,  had  been  an  underground 
priest  in  Slovakia,  his  hands  scarred  by 
hard  manual  labor.  Joseph  Doan,  the 
first  Vietnamese  representative,  had 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  prison. 

One  evening  we  had  a  liturgy  of 
mart\TS,  recalling  not  only  those  of  our 
long-past  history,  but  especially  those  of 
the  past  half-century.  People  from  every 
part  of  the  world  processed  in  with  ban- 


assisted  by  the  church  representatives 
who  have  accompanied  them  in  the 
process. 

Thomas  Smolich,  S.J. 
Provincial  Superior 
Los  Gates,  Calif. 

Expert 

Charles  M.  Whelan,  S.J.,  has  long  been 
listed  first  among  the  associate  editors  of 
America.  A  professor  of  law  at  Fordham 
University,  he  brings  his  expert  analyses 
to  bear  to  clarify-  legal  and  related  issues 
in  the  5/27  issue,  "The  Conversation 
(Continues. " 

Horrendous  charges  and  reflections 
on  clerical  sexual  misconduct  have,  in 
our  season  of  torment,  been  expanding 
dailv  in  directicms  which  are  sometimes 
irrelevant,  irrational  or  irresponsible  and 
sometimes,  it  seems,  all  of  these. 

Also  in  this  issue  "1  he  Conversation 
(Continues,"  America  has  lined  up  tor  us 
a  phalanx  of  other  experts  from  other 
fields.  All  of  these  experts  offer  us  nuich- 
needed  light  on  this  conversation  and 
prepare  us  to  accept  the  gifts  the  Com- 
forter would  give  us  in  this  season  of 
Pentecost.  At  the  end  of  the  day  we  can 


ners  listing  those  who  had  been  kille 
usually  because  of  their  dedication  to  tl 
marginal  and  their  opposition  to  inju 


only  be  grateful  to  our  fellow  citizens  fc  j 
bearing  with  us  and  hope  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — both  mem- 
bers and  leaders — will  be  humbled  and 
purified  by  the  trials  God  sends  us. 

Francis  D.  Champk 
PIttsford,  N.  ™ 

More  Woe 

Having  just  spent  the  past  several  month  'il 
teaching  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  trying 
to  convince  eighth  graders  that  Shake- 
speare's language  still  speaks  to  us  in  our 
lives  todav,  I  thought  of  the  Rev.  A4ichae 
L.  Papesh's  prescient  reflection,  "P^arewe 
to  die  Club:  On  the  Demise  of  Clerical 
Culmre"  (5/1  3),  while  wrapping  up  Act"\ 
with  my  students: 

And  I  for  winking  iit  your  discords 
tot) 

Hair  lost  a  brace  of  kinsnioi.  All  arc 
piiiiislj  \l. 

How  many  liishops  and  pastors  must" 
be  echoing  these  sentiments  during  our 
own  times  of  tragedy  in  the  church  today 
Indeed  a  story  of  more  woe,  than  that  of  ^ 
Juliet  and  her  Romeo!  W 
Susan  O'Conna 
McLean,  Vc| 
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t  .  K.irl  l^ahncr,  S.j.,  once  remarked 
t    111  this  ccntuiT  the  tnuHtion  of  mar- 
who  die  as  witnesses  to  the  hith  is 
'  supplemented  b\-  witnesses  for  jiis- 
.  I  knew  of  those  who  had  died  in  I'.l 
/ador  and  Zimbabwe,  where  I  had 
:ed  freshly  dug  graves  in  the  summer 
978,  but  the  extent  and  number  sim- 
overwhelmed  me.  The  faith  and 
rage  of  my  dead  Jesuit  brothers  both 
)ired  antl  shamed  me.  Recently  I  read 
ough  Robert  Royal's  book,  The 
hoik  Miiityirs  of  the  Tivciiticth  Cent  my 
ossroad,  2000),  and  realized  that  the 
lit  experience  was  but  one  patch  in  a 
Iticolored  mosaic  of  lives  given  for 
ers  throughout  the  world,  including 
at  numbers  of  women  religious  and 
women  in  countries  ranging  from  Fd 
k'ador  to  Sierra  Leone. 
These  martyrs  came  to  mind  as  I 
ected  on  the  readings  for  this  Sunday, 
er  castigating  the  leaders  for  not 
eying  God's  word,  Jeremiah  is 
urged  and  put  in  stocks  by  Passhur, 
head  of  the  temple  police.  Through- 
:  his  long  career  Jeremiah  criticized 
:  power  elite  for  their  neglect  of  the 


m  a  Tribunal  Judge 

the  article  "What  Kind  of  C^hurch  Is 
.is?"  (5/27),  J.  Michael  Byron  refers 
a  judicial  process,  laicization,  with- 
t  noting  that  that  there  are  several 
portant  principles  that  govern  any 
lonical  procedure.  One  of  them  is 
ind  in  (]anon  1341.  It  states  that 
ly  after  it  has  been  "ascertained  that 
indal  cannot  be  sufficiently  repaired. 
It  justice  cannot  sufficiently  be 
;tored  and  that  the  accused  cannot 
Fficiently  be  reformed  by  fraternal 
rrection,  rebuke  or  other  ways  of 
storal  care,  is  the  OrdinaiT  then  to 
ovide  for  a  judicial  or  administrative 
ocedure  to  impose  or  to  declare 
nalties."  In  this  principle  as  well  as 
hers,  canon  law  upholds  the  primar\' 
ission  of  the  church,  which  is  to  heal 
d  reconcile,  not  punish.  Each  time  I 
ad  an  article  in  your  publication  and 
author  refers  to  canon  law,  more 
ten  than  not,  the  author  makes  an 
ror  in  what  he  or  she  says,  because  of 
ack  of  basic  understanding  of  toun- 
itional  principles. 

I  Eileen  Jaramillo,  J.C.L. 

1,  Lansing,  Mich. 


poor  antl  their  reliance  on  foreign  entan- 
glements rather  than  on  (iod.  Later  he  is 
thrown  into  a  cistern  to  die  (Jcr.  3S:1- 
13),  and  released  onl_\'  through  the  inter- 
cession ot  the  Kthiopian  court  otticial 
Lbed-melech.  According  to  later  Jewish 
tradition,  Jeremiah  is  martyred  in  Egypt. 

Matthew  10,  one  of  that  Gospel's 
five  great  discourses,  is  commonly  called 
the  Mission  Discourse.  Jesus  instructs 
the  disciples  on  the  conditions  and  chal- 
lenges of  continuing  his  mission. 
Loday's  Gospel  is  bcjth  sobering  antl 
consoling.  The  disciples  will  face  lethal 
opposition  but  should  not  fear  "those 


THE  c;c)SPKL  TODAY  continues 
last  week's  theme  of  "the  cost 
of  discipleship,"  with  the  added 
motit  of  hospitality  to  the 
prophet  (first  reading).  Following  Jesus  is 
a  commitment  to  companionship  and 
mission  that  can  surpass  the  most  pre- 
cious things  in  life,  relations  v\'ith  loved 
ones,  and  can  bring  about  suffering  and 
even  loss  of  life.  In  rewriting  an  earlier 
saying,  in  which  Jesus  says  the  disciple 
must  "hate"  parents  and  relatives  (Lk. 
14:26-27),  Matthew  writes  that  the  one 
who  loves  family  "more  than  me"  cannot 
be  a  true  disciple.  Family  love  is  not 
abandoned  but  enhanced.  Matthew  also 
alters  the  harshness  of  the  tradition  b\' 
adding  the  sayings  on  hospitality, 
promising  that  everyone  who  gives  one 
of  the  "little  ones"  even  a  glass  of  water 
will  be  rewarded. 

Today,  when  the  average  lite  span  is 
twice  what  it  was  in  Jesus'  time,  the  love 
of  Jesus,  which  transcends  even  natm-al 
affection,  can  paradoxically  be  expressed 
in  care  for  those  tlisciples  of  Jesus,  par- 
ents and  friends,  who  are  aged  and 
infirm,  now  "the  little  ones"  who  have 
received  Jesus.  Such  love  can  be  a  daily 
taking  of  the  cross  and  losing  one's  life 


who  kill  the  boch',  but  cannot  kill  the 
soul,"  because  they  are  under  (iod's  lov- 
ing care  and  will  have  Jesus  as  their  ulti- 
mate vindicator. 

The  church  todav  is  a  communir\  ot 
mart_\'rs  (witnesses)  no  less  than  when 
(Christians  were  thrown  to  the  lions. 
Today's  lions  are  powerful  figures  and 
institutions  who  are  unmasked  by  people 
who  imitate  the  prtjphets  and  Jesus. 
Lhough  most  of  us  are  not  called  literalK' 
to  give  (jur  lives,  the  modern  martyrs' 
lo\  e  of  "the  least  of  Jesus'  brothers  and 
sisters,"  and  their  ccjncern  for  truth  and 
justice,  is  a  mandate  for  all  of  us. 


in  care  for  those  very  people  who  literal- 
ly gave  life  anil  lived  in  service  of  their 
children. 

These  demands  of  Jesus  would  seem 
harsh  and  unrealistic  were  it  not  for  the 
insight  Paul  offers.  Two  weeks  ago  Paul 
proclaimed  that  "(iod  proves  his  love  for 
us  in  that  while  we  were  still  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us"  (Rom.  5:8),  and  today 
he  unfolds  the  implications  of  this  gift — 
the  (Christian  is  one  who  through  bap- 
tism has  already  lost  his  or  her  life  by 
(.lying  with  Christ,  but  now  can  walk  in 
the  newness  of  life.  The  daily  cost  of  dis- 
cipleship and  the  ultimate  surrender  of 
ourselves  to  God  are  not  simply  ethical 
demands,  but  an  expression  of  gratituile 
for  gifts  received.  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


praying  w ith  scri pture 

•  Pray  in  gratitude  for  contemporary 
martyrs  and  their  loved  ones. 

•  In  moments  when  life  seems  lost, 
recall  Jesus'  words,  "whoever  loses 
his  [or  her]  life  for  my  sake  will  find  it." 

•  Think  of  times  when  by  receiving  one 
of  "the  little  ones,"  you  have  received 
Christ. 


To  Give  and  Not  to  Count 
the  Cost 

Thirteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (A),  June  30,  2002 

Readings:  2  Kgs.  4:8-11,  14-16:  Ps.  89;  Rom.  6:3-4,  8-11;  Mt.  10:37-42 

If,  then,  we  have  died  zv/th  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him 
(Rain.  6:8) 
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